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AN    ESSAY 


THE    LIFE    AND   GENIUS 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON.   LL.  D. 


Whch  the  nvorks  of  a  great  writer,  who  has  be- 
queathed to  poaterity  a  lasting  legacy,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  it  is  natarally  expected,  that 
some  account  of  his  life  should  accompany  the 
edition.  The  reader  wif  hes  to  know  as  much  as 
pofsible  of  the  author.  The  circumstances  that 
attended  him,  the  features  of  his  private  charac- 
ter, his  conversation,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  rose  to  eminence,  becomes  the  favourite  ob- 
jects of  inquiry.  Curiosity  is  excited;  and  the 
admirer  of  his  works  is  eafferto  know  his  pri- 
vate opinions,  his  course  of  study,  the  particu- 
larities of  his  conduct,  and,  above  all,  whether 
he  pursued  the  wisdom  wluch  he  recommends, 
and  practised  the  virtue  which  his  writings  in- 
spire. A  principle  of  gratitude  is  awakened  ui 
e%'ery  generous  mind.  For  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  which  genius  and  diligence  have 

Gt)videdforthe  worid,  men  of  refined  and  sensi- 
e  tempers  are  ready  to  pay  their  tribute  of 
praise,  and  even  to  form  a  posthumous  fiiend- 
■hip  with  the  author. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  such  a  writer,  there  is, 
besidf's,  a  rule  of  justice  to  which  the  public  have 
an  undoubted  claim.  Fond  admiration  and  par- 
tial friendship  slionid  not  be  suffered  to  represent 
his  virtues  with  exaggeration;  nor  should  ma- 
lignity be  allowed,  under  a  specious  disguise,  to 
magnify  mere  defects,  the  usual  failings  of  hu- 
man nature,  into  vice  or  gross  deformity.  The 
lights  and  shades  of  the  character  should  be 
given ;  and,  if  this  be  done  with  a  strict  regard  to 
truth,  a  ju9t  estimate  of  Dr.  Johnson  willafibrd 
a  lesson,  perhaps  as  valuable  as  the  moral  doc- 
trine that  speaks  with  energy  in  every  page  of 
his  works. 

The  present  writer  enjoyed  the  conversation 
and  friendship  of  that  excellent  man  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  so 
connected,  and  to  this  hour  he  reflects  on  his  loss 
with  regret:  but  regret,  he  knows  has  secret 
bribes,  by  which  tm  judgment  may  be  influ- 
enced, and  partial  afiection  may  be  carried  be- 
▼ond  the  bounds  of  truth.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  nothing  needs  to  be  diagused,  atnl  ex- 
aggerated praise  b  rninecessary.  It  is  an  ob- 
servation of  the  younger  Winy,  m  his  Epistle  to 
his  friend  TadtoL  that  history  ought  neter  to 
magnify  matters  of  facL  beokiwe  wmrthy  acCionf 


require  nothing  but  the  truth.  Jfmn  nu  kuimrm 
MH  egredi  vtrttaietOf  H  hanetUfaUU  verUtu  9^» 
cU,  This  rule  the  present  biographer  pyomiiti 
shall  guide  his  pen  tnroughout  thefbllowiiig  nv* 
rotive. 

It  may  be  said,  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnaon  kefkt 
the  public  mind  in  agitation  bejrond  all  fonner 
example.  No  Uterary  character  ever  excited  lo 
much  attention ;  and,  when  the  press  has  teemed 
with  anecdotes,  apophthegms,  essays,  and  publi- 
cations of  overy  kind,  what  occasion  now  for  a 
new  tract  on  the  same  threadbare  subject?  The 
plain  truth  shall  be  the  answer.  The  propria 
tors  of  Johnson's  Works  thought  the  life,  whidi 
they  prefixed  to  their  former  edition,  too  unweildhr 
for  republication.  The  prodigious  variety  of  fi> 
reign  matter,  introduced  into  that  performance^ 
seemed  to  overload  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  in  the  account  of  his  own  life  to  leave  Imn 
hardly  visible.  They  wished  to  have  a  mora 
concise,  and,  for  that  reason,  perhaps  a  more  m- 
tisfactory  account,  such  as  may  exhibit  a  juet 
picture  of  the  man,  and  keep  him  the  principel 
figure  in  the  foreground  ot  his  own  pictuie. 
To  comply  with  SmI  request  is  the  deaig^  o? 
this  essay,  which  the  writer  undertakes  with  i. 
trembling  hand.  He  haa  no  discoveries,  no  se- 
cret anecdotes,,  no  occasional  controversy^  no 
sudden  flashes  of  wit  and  humour,  no  private 
conversation,  and  no  new  facts  to  embeUish  hie 
work.  Every  thing  has  been  gleaned.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  himself,  <<I  am  not  uneandid 
nor  severe :  I  sometiaies  say  more  than  I  ineaiiy 
in  jest,  and  people  are  apt  to  think  me  serunw,*^ 
The  exercise  or  that  pnvilege  which  is  enjoyed 
by  every  man  in  society,  has  not  been  allowed 
to  him.  His  fame  has  given  importance  eveir  to 
trifles;  and  the  xeal  otfaia  friends  haa  brought 
every  thing  to  light  What  should  be  related, 
and  what  should  not,  has  been  published  witb> 
out  distinctioii.  DUmdn  iaemda  haUi!  Eveir 
thing  that  foil  from  him  has  been  caught  with 
eagerness  by  hia  admirers,  who,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  have  acted  with  the  dUigence 
of  spies  upon  his  conduct  To  some  of  them 
the  foUowmg  lines,  in  Mallet's  Poem,  on  verbal 
eritidam,  ai«  not  inapplicable : 


*  BofwaU*^  LUb  or  JotaMo,  vol.  U.  ^  40S.  4I0C  sdH 
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**  Such  that  frave  bird  in  Northern  sow^  ii  fouud, 
WhcMc  name  a  Dutchman  only  knoirii  to  sound ; 
WbereVr  the  kiDf  of  fish  mores  on  brfore. 
This  humble  friend  attends  from  shore  to  shore ; 
With  eye  still  eameat,  and  with  bill  inclined, 
He  picks  up  what  his  patron  left  befaindt 
With  thoM  ciioire  ratea  his  paJatr  to  rejfalo^ 
And  is  the  careful  Tibbaldot^  fTkalt,* 

After  80  many  essays  and  volumes  of  Jokruoni- 
anoy  what  remains  for  the  present  writer  ?  Per- 
haps, what  has  not  been  attempted ;  a  short,  yet 
full — a  faithful,  yet  temperate,  history  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Samuel  Jounson  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Sep* 
tember  7,  1709,  O.  S.*  His  father  Michael 
Johnson  was  a  bookseller  in  that  city ;  a  man 
of  large  athletic  make,  and  violent  paasions: 
wrong-headed,  positive,  and  at  times  afflicted 
with  a  de^oe  ot  melancholy,  Uttlc  short  of  mad- 
ness. ILs  mother  was  sister  to  Dr.  Ford,  a 
fractising  physician,  and  father  of  Cornelius 
'ord,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Parson 
Ford,  the  same  who  is  reprraented  near  the 
punch-bowl  in  Hogarth's  Midnight  Modem 
Conversation.  In  the  life  of  Fenton,  Johnson 
says,  that  "his  abilities,  instead  of  fiimidbing 
convivial  merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  disso- 
lute, might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the 
virtuous  and  the  wise.'*  Being  chapUtia  to  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  he  wish^  to  attend  that 
nobleman  on  his  embassy  to  the  Hague.  Col- 
ic} Cibber  has  recorded  the  anecdote.  "You 
should  go,"  said  the  witty  peer,  "if  to  your  many 
vices  you  would  add  one  more,"  "Pray,  my 
Lord,  what  is  that?"  "  Hypocrisy,  my  dear  Doc- 
tor." Johnson  had  a  younger  brother  named 
Nathaniel,  who  died  atthc  ageof  twenty^-seven 
or  twenty-eight  Michael  Johnson,  the  father, 
was  chosen  in  the  year  1718,  under  bailiff  of 
latchfield;  and  in  the  ^ear  1725  he  served  the 
office  of  the  senior  bailiff  He  had  a  brother  of 
tlie  name  of  Andrew,  who,  for  some  yemnj  kept 
the  ring  at  Smithficld,  appropriated  to  wrestlers 
and  boxers.  Our  author  useo  to  say,  that  he  was 
never  thrown  or  conquered.  Michael,  the  fkp 
ther,  died  December  1731,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  ;  his  mother  at  eighty-nine,  of  a  ^dual  do- 
cay,  in  tlic  year  1759.  Of  the  famdy  nothing 
more  can  bo  related  worthy  of  notice.  Johnson 
did  not  dclicht  in  talking  of  Iiis  relations. 
"There  is  little  pleasure,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
"in  relating  the  anecdotes  of  beggary." 

Johnson  derived  from  his  parents,  or  from  an 
unwholemmo  nurse,  the  distemper  called  the 
king's  evil.  The  jacobitca  at  that  time  believed 
in  the  efficacv  of  tlio  royal  touch ;  and  accord- 
ingly Mrs.  Jodnson  presented  hor son,  when  two 
years  old,  before  Ctuecn  Anne,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  performed  that  ofiico,  and  communicated 
to  her  young  patient  all  the  healing  virtue  in  her 
power.  He  was  afterguards  cut  for  that  scrophu- 
loiis  humour,  and  the  under  part  of  his  face  was 
seamed  and  disfigured  by  the  operation.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  disease  deprived  him  of  the 
sight  of  his  left  eye,  and  also  impaired  his  heai^ 
ine.  At  eifjht  years  old  he  was  placed  under 
Mr.  Hawkins,  at  the  Free-school  m  Litchfield, 


*Thi8  appears  in  a  note  lo  Juhnmn's  Diary,  prefixed  to 
the  firat  of  hii  prayers.  After  th«  altoration  of  tb«  atyle, 
he  keDt  hia  birtb-day  ou  the  Idth  of  September,  and  it  ii 
wcordlnfly  marked  September,  7-1  a 


where  he  was  not  remarkable  for  dihffence  or 
regular  application.  Whatever  he  read,  his  te- 
nacious memory  made  his  own.  In  the  fields 
with  his  school-fellows,  he  talked  more  to  him- 
self than  with  his  companions.  In  1725,  when 
he  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  he  went  on  a 
visit  to  his  cousin  Comehus  Ford,  who  detained 
him  for  some  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  as- 
eusted  him  in  the  classics.  The  general  direc- 
tion for  his  studies,  which  he  then  received,  he 
related  to  Mrs.  PiozzL  "Obtain,"  says  Ford, 
"some  general  principles  of  every  science:  he 
who  can  talk  only  on  one  subject,  or  act  only  in 
one  department  is  seldom  wanted,  and  perliaps 
never  wished  for;  while  the  man  of  general 
knowled^  can  often  benefit,  and  always  please." 
This  advice  Johnson  seems  to  have  pursued  with 
a  ffood  inclination.  His  reading  was  always  de- 
sultory, seldom  resting  on  any  particular  author, 
but  rambling  from  one  book  to  another,  and,  by 
hasty  snatches,  hoarding  up  a  variety  of  know- 
ledge. It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  men- 
tion another  general  rule  laid  down  by  Fonl  fbr 
Johnson's  future  conduct:  "  You  will  make  your 
way  the  more  easily  in  the  Bt>rld,  as  you  are  con- 
tented to  dispute  no  man's  claim  to  conversation 
excellence:  they  will,  therefore,  more  willingly 
allow  your  pretensions  as  a  writer."  "  But," 
says  Mrs.  I^ozzi,  "the  features  of  peculiarity, 
which  mark  a  character  to  all  succeeding  gene* 
rations,  are  slow  in  coming  to  their  growth." 
That  ingenious  lady  adds,  with  her  usual  viva- 
dtv,  "  Can  one,  on  such  an  occasion,  forbear  re- 
coUecting  the  predictions  of  Boileau's  father, 
who  mid,  strokmg  the  head  of  the  young  satirist, 
'  this  little  man  has  too  much  wit,  but  he  will  neo 
ver  speak  ill  of  any  one  7' " 

On  Johnson's  return  from  Cornelius  Ford, 
Mr.  Hunter,  then  master  of  the  Free-school  at 
Litchfield,  refused  to  receive  him  again  on  that 
foundation.  At  this  distance  of  time,  what  his 
reasons  were,  it  is  vain  to  inquire ;  but  to  refuse 
assistance  to  a  lad  of  promising  genius  must  be 
pronounced  harsh  and  illiberal,  ft  did  not,  how- 
ever stop  tho  progress  of  tlie  young  student's 
education.  He  was  placed  at  another  school, 
at  Stourbridge  in  Worcestershire,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  W  cntworth.  Having  gone  throu^ 
the  rudiments  of  classic  literature,  lie  returned 
to  his  father's  house,  and  was  probably  intended 
fbr  the  trade  of  a  bookseller.  He  has  been  heard 
to  say  that  he  could  bind  a  book.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  being  then  about  nineteen,  he  went 
to  assist  the  studies  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Corbett,  to  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
and  on  the  31st  of  October,  1728,  iJoth  were  en- 
tered of  Pembroke  College ;  Corbett,  as  a  gentle- 
man-commoner, and  Johnson  as  a  commoner. 
The  college  tutor,  Mr.  Jordan,  was  a  man  of  no 
genius ;  and  Johnson,  it  seems,  showed  an  early 
contempt  of  mean  abilities,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances behaving  with  insolence  to  that  gentle- 
man. Of  his  general  conduct  at  {he  university 
tlicro  are  no  particulars  that  merit  attention,  ex- 
cept the  traruslation  of  Pope's  Messiah,  which 
was  a  college  exercise  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
task,  by  Mr.  Jordan.  Coibctt  left  the  universitr 
in  about  two  years,  and  Johnson's  salai^  ceaseo. 
He  was  bv  consequence  straitened  in  his  circum- 
stances :  but  he  still  remained  at  college.  Mr 
Jordan  the  tutor,  went  off  to  a  livings  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Adana,  who  afterwards  be 
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came  head  of  the  college,  and  was  esteemed 
through  hfe  for  his  learning,  his  talents,  and  his 
ami^e  character.  Johnson  grew  more  regular 
in  his  attendance.  Etliics,  theology,  and  classic 
literature,  were  his  favourite  studies.  He  disco* 
vered,  notwithstanding,  early  symptoms  of  that 
wandering  disposition  of  nund^  which  adhered 
to  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  reading  was 
by  fits  and  starts,  undirected  to  any  particular 
■cienoe.  General  philology,  agroeahly  to  his 
cousin  Ford's  advice,  was  tne  object  of  his  am- 
bition. He  received,  at  that  time,  an  early  im- 
pTMsion  of  piety,  ana  a  taste  for  the  best  authors, 
ancient  and  modem.  It  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  ouestioned  whether,  except  his  Bible,  he  ever 
r«aa  a  book  entirely  through.  Late  in  life,  if  any 
man  praised  a  book  in  his  presence,  he  was  sure 
to  ask,  **Did  you  read  it  through  ?**  If  the  answer 
was  in  the  affirmative,  he  did  not  seem  willing  to 
beUevo  it  He  continued  at  the  university  till  the 
wont  of  pecuniary  supplies  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  place.  He  obtained,  however,  the  assistance 
of  a  friend,  and  returning  in  a  short  time,  was 
able  to  comj^ete  a  residence  of  three  years.  The 
history  of  his  exploits,  at  Oxford,  he  used  to  say, 
was  best  known  to  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Adams. 
Wonders  are  told  of  his  memory,  and,  indeed, 
all  who  knew  him  late  in  life,  con  witness  that 
be  retained  that  faculty  in  the  greatest  vigour. 

From  the  university  Johnson  returned  to 
Litchfield.  His  father  died  soon  after,  Decem- 
ber 1731 ;  and  the  whole  receipt  out  of  liis  ef- 
fects, as  appeared  by  a  memorandinn  in  the  son's 
hand-wxitmg,  dated  15th  June,  1732,  was  no 
more  than  twenty  pounds.*  In  this  exigence, 
determined  that  poverty  should  neither  depress 
hts  spirit  nor  warp  his  integrity,  he  became  un- 
der-master of  a  grammar-school  at  Market-Bos- 
wortli  in  Leicestershire.  That  resource,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long.  Disgusted  by  the  pride 
of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron  of  that  little 
seminary,  he  left  the  place  in  discontent,  and 
ever  after  spoke  of  it  with  abhorrence.  In  1733 
he  went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hector,  who  had  been 
ais  school-fellow,  and  was  then  a  surgeon  at 
Birmiriffiuan,  lodging  at  the  house  of  Warren,  a 
bookseller.  At  that  place  Johnson  tranfflated  a 
voyage  to  Abvtisinia,  written  by  Jerome  Lobo, 
A  Portuguese  missionary.  This  Mas  the  first 
Kterary  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  JohnMn.  His 
friend  Hector  was  occasionally  his  amanuensis. 
The  work  was,  probably,  undertaken  at  the  de- 
sire of  Warren,  the  bookseller,  and  was  printed 
at  Birmingham  ;  but  it  appears  in  the  Literary 
Magazine,  or  History  of  the  Woiks  of  the 
Levned,  for  Alarr^  1735,  that  it  was  published 
by  Bcttesworth  and  Hitch,  Patemoster-row.  Ft 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  endeavours  of  n  com- 
pany of  missionaries  to  convert  the  pcoplo  of 
AbyflsiDia  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  pre- 
face to  this  work  Johnson  oliserves,  "  that  the 
Portognese  traveller,  contrary  to  the  general 
vieAv  of  his  countrymen,  has  amus(*d  his  readers 
with  no  romantic  absurdities,  or  incredible  fic- 


*  TIm  entry  of  this  it  remarkable,  for  liiii  ^arly  reaohi- 
tkm  lo  pmcenre  Uirouf h  lilr  a  fair  and  nprifht  character. 
**  1*432,  Jauii  13.  indaciin  anreos  dcpoaui,  quo  die, 
qnidi|ukl  nnia  Biatrli  fusos  ((humI  semm  ah  precor)  da 
naternia  boola  anerare  Ueet,  vfginti  wilicet  Ubraa,  accept 
Uaqos  adeo  mitti  Mcn  fortune  flnpeoda  eat  inlerea,  et  ne 
f  paitaiK  vSraa  animl  laagv^Mant,  ae  in  flafhSa  egealna 


m 

tion.  He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unafieeted 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  be  saw 
them ;  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  hfe ;  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagination. 
He  meets  with  no  basilisks,  tliat  destroy  with 
their  eyes ;  his  crocodiles  devour  their  prey,  with* 
out  tears ;  and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the  rock, 
without  deafening  the  neighbouring  inhabitantSi 
The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed  with 
irremediable  barrenness,  or  blessed  with  spon- 
toneons  fecundity ;  no  perpetual  ^oom,  or  ub- 
ceanng  sunshine:  nor  are  the  nations,  here  de> 
scribe^  either  void  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  or 
consummate  in  all  private  and  social  virtues : 
here  are  no  Hottentoti  without  religion,  Pohty, 
or  articulate  language ;  no  Chinese  perfectly  po- 
hte,  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences :  ha 
will  discover,  what  will  always  be  discovered  by 
a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that,  wherever 
human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion  and  rea^ 
son  I  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear  partial 
in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced,  in  most 
countries,  their  particular  inconveniences  by  par- 
ticular favours." ^We  have  here  an  early  spe- 
cimen of  Johnson's  manner;  the  vein  of  think- 
ing and  the  frame  of  the  sentences  are  mani- 
festly his:  we  see  the  infant  Hercules.  The 
translation  of  Lobo's  Narrative  has  been  re- 
printed lately  in  a  separate  volume,  with  some 
other  tracts  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  therefore 
forms  no  part  of  this  edition ;  but  a  compendious 
account  of  so  interesting  a  work  as  Father  Lo- 
be's discovery  of  tlie  head  of  the  Nile  will  not,  it 
is  imagined,  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Father  Lobo,  the  Portuguese  Missionary,  em* 
barked,  in  1623,  in  the  same  fleet  witn  the 
Count  Vidigueirm,  who  was  appointed,  by  the 
king  of  Portugal,  Viceroy  of  the  Indies.  They 
arrived  at  Goa ;  and,  in  January  1624,  Father 
Lobo  set  out  on  the  mission  to  Abyssinia.  Two 
of  the  Jesuits,  sent  on  the  same  commission,  were 
murdered  in  their  attempt  to  penetrate  into  that 
empire.  Lobo  bad  better  success;  he  sor- 
monnted  all  difliculties,  and  made  his  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  Then  follows  a  de> 
soription  of  Abyssinia,  formerly  the  largest  em- 
pire of  which  we  have  an  account  in  history.  It 
extended  from  the  Red  8ea  to  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  and  from  Egypt  to  the  Indian  Sea-  con* 
taining  no  less  than  forty  provinces.  At  the 
time  of  Lobo's  mission,  it  was  not  much  larger 
than  Spain,  consisting  then  but  of  five  kingdoms, 
of  which  part  was  entirely  subject  to  the  Em* 
peror,  ana  part  paid  him  a  tribute,  as  an  at* 
knowledgment  The  provinces  were  inhabited 
by  Moors,  Pasans,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The 
last  was,  in  Lobo's  time^  the  established  and 
reining  religion.  The  diversity  of  people  and 
religion  is  the  reason  why  the  kingdom  was  un- 
der different  forms  of  government,  with  laws 
and  customs  extremely  various.  Some  of  the 
people  neither  sowed  their  lands,  nor  improved 
them  by  any  kind  of  culture,  living  upon  milk 
and  flcfli,  and,  like  the  Arabs,  encamping  with- 
out any  settled  habitation.  In  some  placee 
they  practised  no  rites  of  worship,  though  they 
beheved  that,  in  the  regions  above,  there  dwelui 
a  Being  that  goyems  the  world.  This  Deitjr 
they  caD  in  their  language  OuL  The  ChrisU- 
anity  profensed  by  the  people  in  some  paits,  ie 
corrupted  with  superstitious  errors,  and  here* 
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gift,  ftod  so  minffled  with  ceremonies  borrowed 
fzom  the  Jews,  that  little,  besides  the  name  of 
Christianity,  is  to  be  found  among  them.  The 
AbjTSsins  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  either 
cities  or  houses;  they  live  in  tents  or  cottages 
mde  of  straw  or  clay,  very  rarely  buildine  with 
■tone.  Their  villages  or  towns  consist  of  these 
hots ;  yet  even  of  such  villages  they  have  but 
few;  because  the  grandees^  t£9  viceroys,  and  the 
emperor  himself,  are  always  in  camp,  that  they 
may  be  prepared,  upon  the  most  sudden  alamo, 
to  meet  every  emergence,  in  a  country  which  is 
engaged  every  jrear  either  in  foreign  wars  or  in- 
testine commotions.  Ethiopia  produces  very 
near  the  same  kinds  of  provision  as  Portugal, 
theugh,  by  the  extreme  laziness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, in  a  much  less  quantity.  What  the  an- 
denls  imamned  of  the  torrid  zone  being  a  part 
of  the  world  uninhabitable,  is  so  far  from  being 
tme,  that  the  climate  is  very  temperate.  The 
bUcks  have  better  features  than  in  other  coun- 
triea^  and  are  not  without  wit  and  ingenuity. 
Their  apprehension  is  quick,  and  their  judgment 
■oond.  There  are  in  tlie  climate  two  harvests 
in  the  year :  one  in  winter,  which  lasts  through 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  September; 
the  other  in  the  spring.  They  have,  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  raisins,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
angar-canes,  and  some  h^s.  Most  of  these  are 
ripe  about  Lent,  which  the  Abyssins  keep  with 
great  strictness.  The  animals  of  the  countnr 
are  the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  theuni- 
oom,  horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  cows  without 
number.  They  have  a  very  particular  custom, 
which  obliges  every  man,  that  has  a  thousand 
ooWB,  to  save  every  year  one  day's  milk  of  all 
hit  herd,  and  make  a  bath  with  it  for  his  rela- 
tions. This  they  do  so  many  days  in  each  year, 
as  they  have  thousands  of  cattle;  so  that,  to  ex- 
pnee  how  rich  a  man  is,  they  tell  you  he  btdkes 
ao  many  times. 

"Of  the  river  Nile,  which  has  furnished  so 
mach  controversy,  we  have  a  full  and  clear  de- 
■Ofiption.  It  is  called  by  the  natives,  Abavi, 
the  Father  of  Water.  It  rises  in  Sacala,  a  pro- 
innoe  of  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  the  most  fer- 
tile and  agreeable  part .  of  the  Abyssinian  do- 
minions. On  the  Eastern  side  of  the  country, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  whose  descent  is 
so  easy,  that  it  seems  a  beautiful  plain,  is  that 
source  of  the  Nile,  which  has  been  sought  after 
at  so  much  expense  and  labour.  This  spring, 
or  rather  these  two  springs,  are  two  holes,  each 
about  two  feet  diameter,  a  stone's  cast  distant 
from  each  other.  One  of  them  is  about  five 
feet  and  a  half  in  deptlu  Lobo  was  not  able  to 
sink  his  pliunmet  lower,  perhaps,  because  it  was 
stopped  by  rooti,  the  whole  place  being  full  of 
trees.  A  line  of  ten  feet  did  not  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  other.  Those  springs  are  supposed 
by  the  Abyssins  to  be  the  vents  of  a  great  sub- 
terraneous lake.  At  a  small  distance  to  the 
South,  is  a  village  called  Guix,  through  which 
you  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where 
there  is  a  little  hill,  which  the  idolatrous  Agaci 
hold  in  great  veneration.  Their  priest  calls 
them  tor;cther  to  this  place  once  a  year:  and 
every  one  sacrifices  a  cow,  or  more,  according 
to  the  diffen^iit  degrees  of  wealth  and  devotion 
Hence  we  have  sufficient  proof,  that  these  na- 
tions always  paid  adoration  to  the  Deity  of  this 
r- river. 


*'  As  to  the  course  of  the  Nde,  its  waters,  af- 
ter the  first  rise,  run  towards  the  East,  about  the 
length  of  a  musket-shot :  then,  turning  north- 
ward, continue  hidden  in  the  grass  and  wecde 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  they  re- 
appear amongst  a  quantity  of  rocks.  The  Nile 
from  its  source  proceeds  with  so  inconsiderable 
a  current,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  dried  up 
by  the  hot  season ;  but  soon  receiving  an  increase 
from  the  Gremma,  the  Keltu,  the  Branso,  and  the 
other  smaller  rivers,  it  expands  to  such  a  breadth 
in  the  plains  of  Boad,  wnich  is  not  above  three 
days'  journey  from  its  souree,  that  a  musket- 
bail  wiU  scarcely  fly  from  one  Imnk  to  the  other. 
Here  it  begins  to  run  northward,  winding,  how- 
ever, a  litUe  to  the  East  for  the  space  of  nine  or 
ten  leagues,  and  then  enters  the  so-much-talked- 
of  Lake  of  Dambia,  flowing  with  puch  violent 
rapidity,  tliat  its  waters  may  be  distinguished 
through  the  whole  passage,  which  is  no  less  than 
SL\  leagues.  Here  begins  the  greatness  of  the 
Nile.  Fifleen  miles  further,  in  the  land  of  A  lata, 
it  rushes  precipitately  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  waterfalls 
in  the  world.  Lobo  says,  he  passed  under  it 
without  being  wet,  and  resting  liimself,  for  the 
sake  of  the  coolness,  was  charmed  witli  a  thou- 
sand delightful  rainbows,  which  the  sunbeams 
painted  on  the  winter,  in  all  their  shining  and 
lively  colours.*  The  fall  of  this  mighty  stream, 
from  so  great  a  height,  makes  a  noise  that  may 
be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance ;  but  it  was 
not  found,  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
were  deaf.  Afler  the  cataract,  the  Nile  collects 
its  scattered  stream  among  the  rocks,  which  are 
so  near  each  other,  that  in  Lobo's  time,  a  bridge 
of  beams,  on  which  the  whole  imperial  army 
passed,  was  laid  over  them.  Sultan  Sequed  has 
since  built  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  in  the 
same  (dace,  for  which  purpose  he  procured  ma 
sons  from  India.  Here  the  river  alters  its  course, 
and  passes  throu^  various  kingdoms,  such  as 
Amhara,  Olaca,  Choaa,  Damot,  and  the  king 
dom  of  Goiama,  and,  afler  various  windings, 
returns  within  a  short  day's  journey  of  its  spring. 
To  pursue  it  throu^  all  its  mazes,  and  accom 
pany  it  round  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  is  a  jour- 
ney of  twenty-nine  days.  From  Abyssinia,  the 
river  passes  into  the  countries  of  f^azulo  and 
Ombarca,  two  vast  regions  httle  known,  inha- 
bited by  nations  entirely  difierent  from  the  Abys- 
shis.  Their  hair,  like  that  of  the  other  blacks  in 
those  regions,  is  short  and  curled.  In  the  year 
1615,  Rassela  Christos,  Lieutenant-Gencral  to 
Sultan  Sequed,  entered  those  kingdoms  in  a  hos- 
tile manner;  but,  not  being  able  to  get  intelli- 
gence,  returned  without  attempting  any  thing. 
As  the  empire  of  Abyssinia  terminates  at  these 
descents,  Lobo  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile 
no  farther,  leaving  it  to  range  ovei  barbarous 
kingdoms,  and  convey  wealth  and  plenty  into 
.£gypt,  which  owes  to  the  annual  inundations 


*  This,  Mr.  Brnce,  the  late  traveller,  avert  to  be  a  down- 
rifrbt  faliehood.  He  nayt,  a  deep  pool  of  water  reaches  to 
the  Tery  foot  oTtliR  rock;  and  Rifowiiig  that  there  wu«  a 
seat  or  bench  (which  there  i«  not)  in  the  middle  of  the 
pool,  it  M  absolutely  impoksihle,  by  auy  exertion  of  human 
stron^rth,  to  have  arrived  at  it.  But  it  may  be  risked,  caji 
Mr.  Bmro  say,  what  was  the  face  of  the  conntry  in  the 


year  1G83,  when  Lobo  naw  the  mafniAcent  sight  which  In 
has  described  I  Mr.  Bruco's  pool  or  water  may  have  been 
fonued  siaoet  and  Ixibo.  perhaps,  was  rontfot  to  sit  donm 


withont  a  bench. 
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of  diitf  mer  its  eavied  fertility.'*'  Lobo  knows 
nothing  uf  the  Nile  in  the  rest  of  its  passage, 
except  that  it  receives  great  increase  from  manv 
other  rivers,  has  several  cataracts  like  thataf-. 
ready  descnbed,  and  that  few  fish  are  to  be 
found  in  it ;  that  scarcity  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  river  horse  and  the  crocodile,  which  destroy 
the  weaker  inhabitants  of  the  river.  Something, 
likewise,  must  be  imputed  to  the  cataracts,  where 
fish  cannot  fall  ¥rithout  being  killed.  Lobo  adds, 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  with  whom  he  conversed 
about  the  crocodile,  ever  saw  him  weep ;  and 
therefore  all  that  hath  been  said  about  his  tears 
must  be  ranked  among  the  fables  invented  for 
the  amusement  of  children. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  Lobo  observes,  that  many  an  idle  hypothe- 
sis has  been  framed.  Some  uieorists  ascribe  it 
to  the  high  winds,  that  stop  the  current,  and 
force  the  water  above  its  banks.  Others  pre- 
tend a  subterraneous  communication  between 
the  Ocean  and  the  Nile,  and  that  the  sea,  when 
violently  agitated,  swells  the  river.  Many  are 
of  opimon,  that  this  mighty  flood  proceeds' from 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of 
£thiopia ;  but  so  much  snow  and  such  prodigious 
heat  are  never  met  with  in  the  same  region. 
Lobo  never  saw  snow  in  Abysnnia,  except  on 
Ii^Urant  Semen  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  very 
remote  from  the  Nile ;  and  on  Namara,  which 
ia,  indeed,  not  &r  distant,  but  where  there  never 
nils  anow  enou(^  to  wet,  when  dissolved,  the 
foot  <^  the  mountain.  To  the  immense  labours 
of  the  Portuguese,  mankind  is  indebted  for  the 
knowlec^oftheieal  cause  of  these  inundations, 
so  great  and  ao  ie|[uUir.  By  them  wo  are  in- 
formed, that  Abyasmia,  where  the  Nile  rises,  is 
full  of  mountains,  and  in  its  natural  situation,  is 
much  higher  than  Eg3rpt :  that  in  the  winter,  from 
June  to  September,  no  nay  is  without  rain  j  that 
the  Nile  reoeivea  in  its  course,  all  the  nvers, 
brooks,  and  torrents,  that  fall  from  those  moun- 
tains, and,  by  necessair  consequence,  swelling 
above  its  banks,  fills  the  plains  of  Egvpt  with 
inundations,  winch  come  regularly  about  the 
month  of  July,  or  thnse  weelu  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  niny  season  in  Elthioina.  The  dif- 
ferent decrees  of  this  flood  are  such  certain  indi- 
cations oFthe  fruitfulness  or  sterility  of  the  ensu- 
ing year,  thaiit  is  publiclyproclaimedat  Cairo  how 
much  the  water  hath  gamed  during  the  night." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Nile  and  its  inun- 
dationSy  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  deemed  an 
improper  or  tedious  digression,  especially  as  the 
whole  is  an  extract  fix>m  Johnson^s  translation. 
He  is  all  the  time  the  actor  in  the  scene,  and  in 
his  own  words  relates  the  story.  Having  finish- 
ed this  work,  he  returned,  in  February  1734,  to 
his  native  ei^,  and,  in  the  month  of  August  fol- 
lowing published  proposab  for  printing  by  sub- 
scription the  Latin  roems  of  Politian,  with  the 
Hi^ry  of  Latin  Poetry,  from  the  Era  of  Pe- 
trarch, to  the  time  of  Folitian;  and  also  the 
life  of  Politian,  to  be  added  by  the  Editor, 
Samuel  Johnson.  The  book  to  be  printed 
in  thirty  octavo  sheets,  price  five  shillings. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tfiis  project  failed  for 


*  After  conpariDf  dm  deacription  with  that  Utelv  ^vcn 
Wf  Mr.  Brace,  tke  n&dmr  will  Jodye  whether  I^obo  ia  to 
JoM  tha  hoamu  of  hariaf  bem  at  th«  head  oT  the  Nile 
saw  uvu  cMCwka  bafore  any  otiier  Kumpaaa  tr»vall«r<. 


want  of  encouragement     Johnson,  it      ^ 

diflered  from  Boileau,  Voltaire,  and  D' Alembertj 
who  had  taken  upon  them  to  proscribe  all  mo- 
dem eflbrts  to  write  with  elegance  in  a  dead 
language.  For  a  decision  pronounced  in  so 
hiffh  a  tone,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned. 
The  interests  of  learning  require  that  the  dic- 
tion of  Greece  and  Rome  should  be  cultivated 
with  care;  and  he  who  can  write  a  language 
with  correctness,  will  be  most  likely  to  imdn^ 
stand  its  idiom,  its  grammar,  and  'its  peeoliar 
ipraces  of  style.  What  man  of  taste  would  will- 
ingly forego  the  pleasure  of  reading  Vida,  Pia^ 
castorius,  Sannazaro,  Strada,  and  others,  down 
to  the  late  elegant  productions  of  Bishop  Lowth? 
The  history  which  Johnson  proposed  to  himaelf 
would,  beyond  all  question,  nave  been  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  lettcre ;  but  his  project 
failed.  His  next  expedient  was  to  of^rhiaas 
sistance  to  Cavi>,  the  orimnsl  projector  of  the 
OenUeman's  Magazine.  For  tnis  purpose  be 
sent  his  proposals  in  a  letter,  ofiering,  on  rea  • 
sonable  terms,  occasionally  to  fill  some  pagas 
with  poems  and  inscriptions  never  printed  be- 
fore; with  furtive  pieces  that  deserved  to  be  re- 
vived, and  cntical  remarks  on  authora  ancient 
and  modem.  Cave  agreed  to  retain  him  «•  « 
correspondent  and  contributor  to  the  Magasine. 
What  the  conditions  were  cannot  now  be 
known ;  but  certainly  they  were  not  suffideut 
to  hinder  Johnson  from  casting  his  eyes  about 
him  in  quest  of  other  employment  According- 
ly, in  1735,  he  made  overtures  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
liudworth,  Master  of  a  Grammar-school  at 
Brerewood,  in  Staflbrdshire,  to  become  his  as- 
sistant. This  proposition  did  not  succeed.  Mr. 
Budworth  apprehended,  that  the  involuntaiy 
motions,  to  w\deh  Johnson's  nerves  were  tttb- 
iect,  might  make  him  an  object  of  ridicule  with 
his  scholara,  and,  by  consequence,  lessen  their 
respect  for  their  master.  Another  mode  of  ad- 
vancing himself  presented  itself  about  this  thftt. 
Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birming- 
ham, admired  his  talents.  It  is  said  that  she  hod 
about  eight  hundred  pounds;  and  that  sum  10  a 
person  in  Johnson's  circumstances  was  an  aA^ 
ent  fortune.  A  marriage  took  plaee,  and  to  tnr. 
his  wife's  money  to  the  best  advantage,  he  pre 
jccted  the  scheme  of  an  academy  for  education. 
Gilbert  Walmslev,  at  tiiat  time  Registrar  of  die 
Ecclesiastical  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  LitchUflld, 
was  distingitished  by  his  erudition,  and  the  po^ 
liteness  ofhis  mannen.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Johnson,  and,  by  his  weight  and  influence  en 
deavonredto  promote  his  interest  The  cele> 
brated  Garrick,  whose  father,  Captain  Ganidi, 
lived  at  Ldtchfield,  was  placed  in  the  new  MBii- 
nary  of  education,  by  that  gentiemsn's  odvioe.—- 
Garrick  was  then  about  eighteen  years  old.  An 
accession  of  seven  or  eight  pupils  was  the  moat 
that  could  be  obtained,  &ough  notice  was  giten 
by  a  public  advertisement,!  that  at  Edial,  ncer 
Litchueld,  in  Staffordshire,  young  gentlemen  ue 
boarded  and  taught  (he  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages, by  Samuel  Johnson. 

Tiie  undertaking  proved  abortive.  Johnaon 
having  now  abandoned  all  hopes  of  promotSng 
his  fortune  in  the  country,  determined  to  become 
an  adventurar  in  the  world  at  large.  His  yoimg 
pupil,  Gknick,  had  formed  the  same  ifsolotion  i 
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and,  accordingly,  in  March,  1737,  thej  arrived 
in  London  togeUier.  Two  6uch  candidates  for 
fame,  perhaps  never  before  that  day  entered 
the  metropohs  together.  Their  stock  of  money 
was  soon  exhausted.  In  liis  \'iaionary  project 
of  an  academy,  Johnson  had  probabW  wasted 
his  wife's  substance;  and  Garrick's  lather  had 
little  more  tlian  his  half-pay.  The  two  fellow- 
travellers  had  the  world  oeforo  them,  and  each 
was  to  choose  his  road  to  fortune  and  to  fame. 
Thev  broufi^t  with  them  genius,  and  powers  of 
mino,  pecmiarly  formed  by  nature  for  the  difier- 
ent  vocations  to  which  each  of  them  felt  himself 
indined.  They  acted  from  the  impulse  of  younff 
minds,  even  then  meditating  great  thinj^  and 
with  courage  anticipating  success.  Their  friend 
Mr.  Walmsley,  by  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Col- 
son,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  great  mathematician, 
exerted  his  good  offices  in  their  favour.  He  gave 
notice  of  their  intended  joumcy.  "Davy  Gar- 
rick,"  he  said,  "will  bo  with  you  next  week: 
and  Johnson,  to  try  his  fate  ^i'th  a  tragedy,  and 
to  get  himself  employed  in  some  translation 
either  from  the  Latin  or  French.  Johnson  is  a 
very  good  scholar  and  a  poet,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy  writer.  If  it 
should  be  in  your  way,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
be  ready  to  recommend  and  assist  your  country- 
men.*' Of  Mr.  Walmsley's  merit,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  character,  Johnson  has  left  a 
beautifol  testimonial  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of 
Edward  Smith.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  a  mathematician,  absorbed  in  abstract  spe- 
eulations,  was  not  able  to  find  a  sphere  of  action 
for  two  men  who  were  to  be  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortune.  In  three  or  four  years  after- 
wards Garrick  came  forth,  with  talents  that  as- 
tonished the  public.  He  began  his  career  at 
Gt>odman*s-fields,  and  there,  tnmsiratus  fatit 
Vespasianus !  he  chose  a  lucrative  profession, 
and  consemiently  soon  emerged  from  all  his  dif- 
ficulties. Johnson  was  left  to  toil  in  the  hum- 
ble walks  of  literature.  A  tra^dy,  as  appears 
by  Walmsley^s  letter,  wns  the  whofe  of  his  stock. 
This,  most  probably,  was  Ibexe  ;  but,  if  then 
finislied,  it  was  doomed  to  wait  for  a  more  happy 
period.  It  was  offered  to  Urol  wood,  and  rt»jcct- 
ed.  Johnson  looked  round  him  for  employment 
Having,  while  he  reiuaint^i  in  ilic  countn',  cor- 
responded with  Cave,  uniier  a  teigned  name,  lie 
now  thought  it  time  to  make  Jiiintjelf  known  to 
a  man  whom  he  considered  an  a  patron  of  litera^ 
ture.  Cave  had  announced,  by  public  advertise- 
ment, a  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  poem  on 
Life,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell ;  and 
this  circumsunco  difiuficd  an  idea  of  his  libe- 
rality.  Johnson  became  connected  with  him  in 
business,  and  in  a  close  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Of  Cave-B  character  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  in  this*  place,  as  Johnson  was  af- 
terwards the  biographer  of  his  firpt  and  most  use- 
ful patron.  To  be  engaged  in  tlie  translation  of 
some  important  book  was  still  the  object  which 
Johnson  had  in  \'iew.  For  tliis  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  give  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
with  copious  notes,  then  lately  ad<led  to  a  French 
edition.  Twelve  sheets  of  this  work  were  print- 
ed, for  which  Johnson  received  forty-nine 
|N>unds,  as  appears  by  his  receipt  in  the  posses- 
■ion  of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  compiler  of  that  enter- 
tsining  and  useful  work,  theGentleraan^s  Maga- 
«ne.    Johnson's  translation    wbj*  never    com- 


pleted :  a  like  design  was  offered  to  the  public, 
under  the  patrona^  of  Dr.  Zachaiy  Peerce; 
and  by  that  contention  both  attempts  were  frus- 
trated. Johnson  had  been  commended  by  Pope 
for  the  translation  of  the  Messiah  into  Latm 
verse ;  but  he  knew  no  approach  to  so  eminent  a 
man.  With  one,  howo'er,  who  was  connected 
viith  Pope,  he  became  acquainted  at  St  John's 
Gate;  and  that  person  was  no  other  than  the 
well-known  Richard  Savage,  whose  life  was  af> 
terwards  written  by  Johnson,  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  a  depth  of  moral  reflection.  Savage 
was  a  man  of  considerable  talents.  His  ad- 
dress, his  various  accomphsbments,  and,  above 
all,  the  peculiarity  of  his  misfortunes,  recom 
mended  nim  to  Johnson's  notice.  They  be- 
came united  in  the  closest  intimacy.  Both  had 
great  parts,  and  they  were  equafly  under  the 
pressure  of  want  Sympathy  joined  them  in  a 
leagoe  of  friendship.  Johnson  has  been  f»ften 
heud  to  relate,  tnat  he  and  Savage  walked 
round  Grosvenor-square  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing; in  the  course  of  their  conyersation  refbfm- 
ing  the  worid,  dethroning  princes,  establishing 
new  forms  of  government,  and  ^ving  laws  to 
the  several  states  of  Europe;  till,  fatigued  at 
length  with  their  legislative  office,  tliey  Inigan  to 
feefthe  want  of  refreshment,  but  could  not  mue- . 
ter  up  more  than  fourpence-halfpenny.  Sa 
vage,  it  is  true,  had  many  vices:  but  yice  could 
never  strike  its  roots  in  a  mind  like  Johnson's, 
seasoned  eariy  ^ith  religion,  and  the  principles  of 
moral  rectitude.  His  first  pmyer  was  composed 
in  the  year  1738.  He  had  not  at  that  time  r^ 
nounced  the  use  of  wine ;  and,  no  doubt,  occa^ 
sionally  enjoyed  his  friend  and  his  bottle.  The 
love  of  late  hours,  which  followed  him  through 
life,  was,  perhaps,  originally  contracted  in  com- 
pany with  Savage.  Howei-er  that  may  be,  theit 
connexion  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  the 
year  1738,  Savage  was  reouced  to  the  last  dis- 
tress. Mr.  Poi)e,  in  a  letter  to  him,  expressed 
his  concern  for  "the  miserable  ^withdrawing  of 
his  pension  aOcr.the  death  of  the  Queen;"  and 
gave  him  hopes  that,  **  in  a  short  time,  he  should 
find  himself  supplied  witli  a  competence,  with 
out  any  dependence  on  those  little  creatures 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Great  The 
scheme  proposed  to  him  was,  that  he  should  re> 
tire  to  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription; l*o)>e  waste  pay  twenty  pounds.  This 
plan,  though  finally  established,  took  more  than 
a  year  before  it  was  carried  into  execution.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  intended  retreat  of  Sayage 
called  to  Johnson's  mind  the  third  Satire  of  Ju- 
venal in  which  that  poet  takes  leave  of  a  friend, 
who  was  withdrawing  himself  from  all  the  vices 
of  Rome.  Struck  with  this  idea,  ho  wrote  that 
M-ell-known  poem,  called  London.  The  first 
lines  manifestly  point  to  Savage. 

■  ,''v     "■\  ■;  ■  '.  ■■■• 

"  lliough  pivrand  foitdnen  in  m^  br«ta«t  reb«l 
When  injured  Tbnles  bids  thft  town  fnrewvll ; 
Y«t  Btill  my  calmer  thoughti  hit  ch<rice  conuneBd , 
I  pr«i«e  the  hormit,  but  regret  the  fKend , 
Resolved  at  leufth,/rom  Vice  and  London  fkr 
To  breathe  in  distant  fieMi  a  purer  air ; 
And  fixed  on  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 
Ctive  to  St.  I>a\-id  one  tme  Briton  more.* 

Johnson  at  that  time  lodged  at  Greenwidu 
He  there  fixes  the  scene,  and  takes  leaye  c^hia 
friend;  who,  he  says  in  his  Life,  parted  fVora 
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Jiim  with  lean  ifi  hi*  eyes.    The  poem,  when 
finithed,  was  ofipd  to  Cave,     it  hap], 
IwweTer,  that  tWkte  Mr.  Dodaley  waa  the 


happened, 
ry  waa  the 
IMirehaaer,  at  the  price  of  ten  gnineaa.  It  was 
pahlidbed  in  1738;  and  Pope,  we  are  told,  said, 
"The  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  he  long 
concealed  :**  alluding  to  the  passage  in  Terence, 
Ubi,  vtititydiu  cekai  non  potest,  Pf otwithstand- 
ioff  that  prediction,  it  does  not  appear  that,  he- 
Mea  the  copy-money,  any  advanta^  accrued 
to  the  author  of  a  poem,  written  wOh  the  ele- 
gaooe  and  energy  of  Pope.  Johnson,  in  Au- 
gust 1738,  went,  with  all  the  fame  of  his  poetry, 
to  ofier  himself  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of 
the  school  at  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire.  The 
statutes  of  the  place  required,  that  the  person 
chosen  should  be  a  Master  of  Arts.  To  remove 
this  objection,  the  then  Lord  Oower  was  induced 
to  write  to  a  friend,  in  order  to  obtain  for  John- 
son a  Master's  degree  in  the  Universit)r  of  Dub- 
lin, by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Swift.  The 
letter  waa  printed  in  one  of  the  Magazines,  and 
waaasibllows:  *'^   - 


▼II 

to 


I  as  follows: 
^Sia, 


-       ^. 


/y 


^*  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (autlior  of  Ltondon,  a 
Satir&i  and  some  other  poetical  pieces,)  is  a  na- 
tive of  this  county,  and  much  respected  bv  some 
worthy  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mho 
are  trustees  of  a  chariU'-schooI,  now  vacant ;  the 
certain  salary  of  which  is  sixty  pounds  per  year, 
(»f  which  they  are  desirous  to  make  him  master ; 
but  unfortunately  he  in  not  capable  of  receiving 
their  bounty,  which  would  make  him  happy  for 
life,  by  not  being  a  Master  of  Arts,  which,  by 
the  statutes  ol^tt^  school,  the  master  of  it  must 

"Now,  these  gentlemen  "(do  me  tKeT honour  to 
think,  that  I  have  interest  enough  in  you,  to  pro- 
vail  upon  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swift,  to  persuade 
the  UnivcMTsi^  of  Dublin  to  send  a  diploma  to 
me,  constituting  this  poor  man  Master  of  Arts 
in  their  Universitv.  Thev  highly  extol  the  man's 
learning  and  probity,  and  will  not  be  persuaded, 
that  the  University  will  make  any  difficulty  of 
conferring  such  a  favour  upon  a  stranger,  if  be 
13  recommended  by  the  Dean.  They  say  he  is 
not  afraid  of  the  strictest  examination,  though 
be  is  of  so  long  a  journey;  and  yot  he  will  ven- 
ture it,  if  the  Dean  thinks  it  necessary,  choosing 
rather  to  die  upon  the  road,  than  to  be  starved 
to  death  in  translating  for  booksellers,  which 
has  been  his  only  subsistence  for.  some  time 

pa^L  ^C        ^A"  *  ^-' 

**I  fear  there  is  more  difBculiy  in  this  ai&ir 
than  these  good-natured  gentlemen  apprehend, 
especially  as  their  election  cannot  be  delayed 
longer  than  (he  1 1th  of  next  month.  If  you  see 
this  matter  in  the  same  light  that  it  appears  to 
me,  J  hope  you  will  bum  this,  and  pardon  me 
fbr  prting  you  so  much  trouble  about  an  imprac- 
ticable thing ;  but,  if  you  think  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  I  am  sure 
your  humanity  and  propensity  to  relieve  merit 
•n  distress  will  incline  you  to  serve  the  poor 
man,  without  my  adding  any  more  to  the  trou- 
ble I  have  already  given  you,  tlmn  assuring  you, 
(]iat  I  am,  with  great  truth, 
"Sir, 
**  Your  &ithful  humble  servant, 

"Gowaa." 
"Trsstlnuu  Aof.  I'L** 


This  scheme  miflcarried.    There  is  i 

think,  that  Svrift  declined  to  meddle  ia  die  I  _ 
neas;  and  tothat  arcnmatance  Johnaon^a knofwn 
dislike  of  Swift  has  been  often  impnted. 

tt  is  mortifying  to  pursue  a  man  of  merit 
through  all  his  difficumes ;  and  yet  thia  naim- 
tive  must  be,  through  many  following  years,  the 
history  of  Genius  and  Virtue  struggling  with 
Adversity.  Having  lost  the  school  at  Applefaj, 
Johnson  waa  thrown  back  on  the  metropoUe. 
Bred  to  no  profession,  without  relations,  fiieadi 
or  interest,  he  waa  condemned  to  drud^iy  hi 
the  service  of  Cave,  his  only  patron.  In^oveai 
bcr  1738  was  published  a  translatbn  of  Cios- 
saz's  Examen  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man;  '^ con- 
taining a  succinct  View  of  the  System  of  the 
Fatalists,  and  a  Confutation  of  their  Opinioiia ; 
with  an  Illustration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Free- 
Will;  and  an  Inquiry,  wrbat  view  Mr.  Pope 
mi^ht  have  in  touching  upon  the  Leibnitziaa 
Philosophy,  and  FataUsm.  By  Air.  Crousas, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  Mathematica  at 
Lausanne.''  This  translation  baa  been  gena- 
rallj^  thought  a  production  of  Johnson'a  pea ; 
but  it  is  now  known,  that  Mrs.  EliubeUi  Carter 
has  acknowledged  it  to  be  one  of  her  early  pw- 
formanccs.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Johii- 
son  was  eager  to  promote  the  publication.  He 
considered  the  foreign  philosopher  as  a  man 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  with  fahn 
he  was  willing  to  join  against  the  system  of  the 
Fatalists,  and  the  docdine  of  Leibnitz.  It  ia 
well  known  that  Warburton  wrote  a  vindication 
of  Mr.  Pope ,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Johnson  conceived  an  early  prejudice  againat 
the  Essay  on  Man ;  and  what  once  took  root  m 
a  mind  like  his,  was  not  easily  eradicated.  Ifii 
letter  to  Cave  on  this  subject  is  still  extant,  and 
may  well  justify  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  inferred 
that  Johnson  was  the  translator  of  Czouaaz. 
The  conclusion  of  the  letter  is  remarkable.  *•! 
am  yours,  Impransu*."  If  by  that  Latin  wofd 
was  meant  that  ho  had  not  dined,  becauaa  ha 
wanted  the  means,  who  can  read  it,  even  at  ti^ 
liour,  without  an  aching  heart  ? 

With  a  mind  naturally  \ieorous,  and  (jviek 
ened  by  necessity,  Johnson  formed  a  multiptioi  ■ 
ty  of  proj<^t8 ;  but  most  of  them  proved  abortiva; 
A  nlu4hac^pf  small  tracts  issued  from  his  pen 
with  ^arferful  rapidity;  such  as  "MAKMOa 
NoRFOLcfKNSE ;  or  an  Eissay  on  an  ancient  pro* 
phetical  Inscription,  in  Monkish  Rhyme,  dis- 
covered at  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  By  PnAus  BriUau 
nicus.'^  This  was  a  pamphlet  against  Sir  Robert 
Walpolo.  According  to  Sir  John  Hawkina,  a 
warrant  was  issued  to  apprehend  the  Author^ 
who  retired  with  his  wife  to  an  obscure  lodging 
near  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  there  eluded  the 
search  of  the  messengers.  But  this  story  baa 
no  foundation  in  truth.  Johnson  was  never 
known  to  mention  such  an  incident  in  hia  hfe ; 
and  Mr.  Steele  (late  of  the  Treasury)  caused 
diligent  search  to  be  made  at  the  proper  officaa, 
and  no  truce  of  such  a  proceeding  could  be 
found.  In  the  same  year  (17S9)  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  prohibited  the  remesentation  of  a 
tragedy,  called  Gustavvs  Vasa,  by  Eleniy  ' 
Brooke.  Under  the  mask  of  irony,  Johnaon 
published  "A  Yindieatbn  of  the  Licenser  from 
the  malicbus  and  scandaloua  Aajpersiona  of  Mr. 
Brooke.'*  Of  these  two  pieces  ^  John  Haw- 
kina aays,  **  they  have  neither  learning  nor  wi^ 


^^.^ 


jy*. 


Till 

nor  a  mi^  raj  of  that  geniiis  irinch  hat  nnco 
bUiad  forth;  out,  as  they  have  latel^r  been  re- 
|iiuited,the  leader,  who  wishes  to  gratify  his  cu- 
riosity, is  referred  to  the  fbuiteenth  volume  of 
Johnson's  works,  published  by  Stockdale.  The 
Ihres  of  Boerhaave,  Blake,  Barretier,  Father 
Paul,  and  others,  were  about  that  time,  printed 
•n  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  subscrip- 
tion of  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  Savage  was  com- 
pleted; and  m  July  1^39,  Johnson  parted  with 
the  companion  of  his  midni^  hours  never  to 
see  him  more.  The  separation  was,  perhaps, 
an  advantage  to  him,  who  wanted  to  make  a 
right  use  or  his  time,  and  even  then  beheld  with 
8df>r6proach  the  waste  occasioned  by  dissipa* 
tion.  His  abstinence  from  wine  and  strong  li- 
qrora  began  soon  aflor  the  departure  of  Savage. 
What  lua>its  he  contracted  in  the  course  of  thiat 
acquaintance  cannot  now  be  known.  The  am- 
bition of  excelling  in  conversation,  and  that 
pride  of  victory,  which,  at  times,  disgraced  a 
man  of  Johnson's  genius,  were,  perhaps,  native 
blemishes.  A  fierce  spirit  of  independence, 
even  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  may  be  seen  in 
Sava^;  and,  if  not  thence  transfused  by  John- 
ton  mto  his  own  manners,  it  may,  at  least,  be 
supposed  to  have  gained  strength  from  the  ex- 
ample before  him.  During  that  connexion  there 
was,  if  we  believe  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a  short 
separation  between  our  author  and  his  wife; 
but  a  reconciliation  soon  took  place.  Johnson 
loved  her,  and  showed  his  affection  in  various 
modes  of  gallantry,  which  Garrick  used  to  render 
ridiculous  by  his  mimicry.  The  affectation  of 
floli  and  fashionable  airs  did  not  become  an  un- 
wieldy figure :  his  admiration  was  recetvod  by 
the  wife  with  the  flutter  of  an  antiquated  co- 
quette ;  and  both,  it  is  well  known,  fumisiied 
matter  for  the  lively  genius  of  Garrick. 

It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  Johnson, 
with  a  store  of  learning  and  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, was  not  able,  at  tne  age  of  thirty,  to  force 
his  way  to  the  favour  of  the  public  'Slow  rises 
worthf  bv  jHweriy  depressed,  "He  was  still,**  as 
he  says  himself,  "  to  provide  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  him."  He  saw  Cave  involved  in  a 
state  of  warfare  with  the  numerous  competitors, 
at  that  Ume  struggling  with  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine;  and  gratitime  for  such  su|ppli«8  as 
Johnson  received  dictated  a  Latin  Ode  on  the 
subject  of  that  contention.     The  first  lines, 

"  Urbane,  nuUia  tttai^  Uboribua, 
Urbane,  nuUie  victe  columuiifl," 

pot  one  in  mind  of  Casimir's  Ode  to  Pope  Ur- 


**  Urbane,  regvm  mnxtme,  maxf m« 
Urbane  ralum."-- — < 


The  Polish  poet  was,  probably,  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of^  a  man  who  had  meditated  the  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  poets.  Gutlirie  the  historian 
oad  from  July  1736  composed  the  parliamentary 
speeches  for  the  Magazine;  but,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  which  opened  on  the  19th  of 
November  1740,  Johnson  succeeded  to  that  de- 
partment, and  continued  it  from  that  time  to  the 
debate  on  spirituous  liquors,  which  happened  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  February  1742-3.  The 
eloquence,  the  force  of  argument,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  laaguage   displayed  in    the    8e%*e:al 
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are  wdl  known,  and  umyeraallj  ad 
mired.  The  whole  has  bef  collected  in  two 
volumes  by  Mr.  Stockdale,  Kd  may  form  a  pro- 
per supplement  to  this  edition.  That  Johnson 
was  the  author  of  the  debates  during  that  peoriod 
was  not  generally  known ;  but  the  secret  tran- 
spired several  years  afterwards,  and  was  avowed 
by  himself  on  thefollowinff  occasion:  Mr.  Wed- 
derbume  (now  Lord  Loughborough,)*  Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Francis,  (the  translator  of  Horace,)  the 
present  writer,  and  others,  dined  with  the  late 
Mr.  Foote.  An  important  debate  towards  die 
end  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration  be- 
ing mentioned,  Dr.  Francis  observed,  "That 
^lr.  Pitt's  speech,  on  that  occasion,  was  the  best 
he  had  ever  read."  He  added,  "^That  he  had 
employed  eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of 
Demosthenes,  and  finished  a  translation  of  that 
celebrated  orator,  with  all  the  decorations  of 
style  and  language  within  the  reach  of  his  ca- 
pacity ;  but  he  had  met  with  iH>thing  equal  to 
the  speech  above-mentioned.**  Many  of  the 
company  remembered  the  debate;  and  some 
passages  were  cited,  witli  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  all  present.  During  the  ardour  of 
conversation  Johnson  remained  silent  As  soon 
as  the  warmth  of  praise  subsided,  he  opened 
with  these  words:  "That  speech  I  wrote  in  a 
garret  in  Exeter-street"  The  company  was 
struck  with  astonishment  Afler  staring  at  each 
other  in  silent  amaze,  Dr.  Francis  aske^  ''How 
that  speech  could  bo  written  by  him?"  "Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "I  wrote  it  in  Exeter-street  I 
never  had  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  but  once.  Cave  had  interest  with 
the  door-keepers.  He,  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed under  him,  gained  admittance;  they 
Drought  away  the  subject  of  discussion,  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  the  side  they  took, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  rose,  together 
with  notes  of  the  argimicnts  advanced  m  the 
course  of  the  debate.  The  whole  was  afler 
wards  communicated  to  me,  and  I  composed  the 
speeches  in  the  form  which  they  now  have  in 
the  Pariiamentary  Debates."  To  this  discovery 
Dt.  Francis  made  answer:  "Then,  Sir,  you  have 
exceeded  Demosthenes  liimself ;  for  to  sav  tliat 
you  have  exceeded  Francis's  Demostlienep, 
would  be  laying  notliing."  The  rest  of  tlie 
company  bestowed  lavish  encomiums  on  John- 
son ;  one,  in  particular,  praised  his  impartiality ; 
obscr\inpr,  that  he  dealt  out  reason  and  elo- 
quence with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties. 
"That  ia  not  quite  tnie,"  said  Johnson;  "1 
saved  appearances  tolerably  well:  but  I  took 
care  that  the  whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best 
of  it"  The  sale  of  the  Magazine  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  which 
were  continued  by  Johnson  till  the  month  of 
March  1742-3.  From  that  time  the  Magazine 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Hawkesworlh. 

In  1743-1,  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  who  kept 
a  shop  in  Gray  VI  nn,  purchased  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford's library,  'at  the  price  of  thirteen  thousand 
pounds,  rfe  projerted  a  catalogue  in  five  oc- 
tavo volumes,  at  five  shiUinffs  each.  Johnson 
was  employed  in  that  painful  drudgery.  He 
was  likewise  to  collect  all  such  small  tracts  ns 
were  in  any  degrees  worth  preserving  in  ordtT 
to  reprint  aiid  publish  tlic  whole  in  a  collection 
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ealled  «'  The  Haikian  MiMeUany."  The  catA- 
logue  WES  completed :  and  the  Miscellany,  m 
1749^  was  pubuahed  in  eight  quarto  volomee. 
In  this  boainese  Johnson  was  a^ky-labourer  ibr 
immediate  subaetence,  not  onlike  Guatavus 
Vasa  workini:  in  theminee  of  Dalecarlia.  What 
Wilcox,  a  bookseller  of  eminence  in  the  Strand, 
said  to  Johnson,  on  hisBrst  arrival  in  town,  was 
now  almost  coniirmed.  He  lent  our  aothor  five 
guineas,  and  then  asked  hini,  *'How  do  you 
insan  to  earn  your  livelihood  in  this  town?"  **By 
my  litenry  labours,**  was  the  answer.  Wil- 
cox, staling  at  him,  riiook  his  head:  ''By  your 
literary  labours ! — You  had  better  buy  a  porter's 
knot"  Johnson  used  to  tell  this  anecibte  to 
Mr.  Nichols;  but  he  said,  *'  Wilcox  was  one  of 
my  best  friends,  and  he  meant  welL"  In  &ct, 
Johnson,  wfails  employed  in  GrayVInn,  may  be 
said  to  have  carriedf  a  porter's  knot  He  paused 
occasionaUv  to  peruse  the  book  that  came  to  his 
hand.  OsKMne  thought  that  such  curiosity 
tended  to  nothing  but  delav,  and  objected  to  it 
with  all  the  pride  and  insoleaee  of  a  man  who 
knew  that  he  paid  daily  wages.  In  the  dispute 
that  of  course  ensned,  Osborne,  with  that  rough- 
ness which  was  natural  to  him,  enforced  his  ar- 
gument by  giving  the  lie.  Johnson  seixed  a 
folio  and  knockeS  the  bookseller  down.  This 
story  has  been  relatod  as  an  instance  of  John- 
son's ferocity ;  but  merit  cannot  always  take  the 
spams  of  tbs  unworthy  with  a  patient  spirit^ 

That  the  history  of  an  author  must  be  found 
in  hitf  woiks,  is,  in  general,  a  true  observation ; 
and  was  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  pre- 
sent narrative.  Every  era  of  Johnson's  life  is 
fixed  by  his  writings.  In  1744,  he  published 
the  life  of  Savage;  and  then  projected  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare.  As  a  prelude  to  that  de- 
sign, he  poblisiisd,  in  1745,  "Miscellaneous  Ob-  ! 
servatioDS  on  the  Tragedy  of  Arlacbeth,  with  Re- 
marks on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmei's  Edition  ;'*  to 
which  were  prefixed,  *'  Proposals  for  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,"  with  a  specimen.  Of  this 
pamphlet  Warburton,  in  the  Preface  to  Shaks- 
peare, has  ^[iven  his  opinion:  "As  to  all  those 
things,  which  have  been  published  under  the 
title  of  £aaa]jrs.  Remarks,  Observations,  &c.  on 
Shakspeare,  if  you  except  some  critical  notes  on 
Maebdhf  given  as  a  specimen  of  a  projscted  edi- 
tion, and  written,  as  appears,  by  a  man  of  parts 
and  genius,  the  rest  are  absolutely  below  a  se- 
rious notice."  But  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  not  excited ;  there  was  no  friend  to  promote 
a  subsoription ;  and  the  proiect  died,  to  revive  at 
a  future  day.  A  new  undertaking,  however, 
vras  soon  ajfter  propoeed ;  namely,  an  English 
Die6onaiy  upon  an  enlarged  plan.  Several  of 
the  most  opulent  bookseUers  had  meditated  a 
work  of  this  kind ;  and  the  agreement  was  soon 
adjusted  between  the  parties.  Emboldened  by 
this  connexion,  Johnson  thought  of  a  better  bar 
bitation  than  he  had  hitherto  known.  He  had 
lodged  with  his  wife  in  courts  and  alleys  about 
the  Strand ;  bnt  now,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  hi5  ardoo***  undertaking,  and  to  be  nearer 
liis  printer  and  fnend,  Mr.  Strahan,  he  ventured 
to  take  a  house  in  Gougb-square,  Fleet-street 


*  Sir.  Bo«we!l  lajrc,  "  Tho  limplA  truth  t  had  from  Joha- 
<n  kfanaelf.  *  Sir,  1m  was  laap^tbiftat  to  me,  acd  I  beat 
lici :  hot  It  waa  not  in  his  ah^  it  wm  ia  my  own  cham- 

(b) 


He  was  told  that  the  Eari  of  Cheeterfield  was 
a  friend  to  his  undertaking;  and  in  eonseauaace 
of  that  intelligence,  he  published,  in  1747,  The 
Plan  ^  a  DictUmary  •/  the  Engtith  LmtguMge, 
•ddrwttd  to  the  Right  Hotiourable  PhiHp  Dormer, 
Earl  of  ChesterfieUy  one  qf  his  Ma^ee^e  pHttei 
pal  Seerelariea  of  IState.  Mr.  Whitehead,  afber 
wards  Poet  Laiireat,  undertook  to  convey  the 
manuscript  to  his  Lordship:  the  consequence 
was  an  invitation  from  Lord  Chest^eld  to  the 
author.  A  stronger  contrast  of  characters  could 
not  be  brought  together ;  the  Nobleman,  cal^ 
brated  for  his  wit,  and  all  the  graces  of  poiils 
behaviour;  the  Author,  conscious  of  his  oim 
merit,  toweriiic  in  idea  above  all  competitioii, 
versed  in  scholastic  logic,  but  a  stranger  to  the 
arts  of  polito  conversation,  uncouth,  veheroeot, 
and  ▼ocifcrous.  The  coaUtion  was  too  unnato- 
raL  Johnson  expected  a  Miccenas^  and  was 
disappointed.  No  patronage,  no  assistanoe  fi>l- 
lowea.  Visits  were  repeated ;  but  the  receptioD 
was  not  cordiaL  Johnson  one  day  was  left  a 
full  hour,  waiting  in  an  antichamber,  till  a  gen^ 
tloman  should  retire,  and  leave  his  lordship  at 
leisure.  This  was  the  famous  Colloy  Gibber. 
Johnson  saw  him  go,  and  fired  with  indignatkMi, 
rushed  out  of  the  houscf  What  Lora  Chc^ 
terfield  thought  of  his  visiter  may  be  seen  in  a 
passage  in  one  of  that  Nobleman's  letters  to  kM 
son.|  **  There  is  a  man,  whose  moral  charmc 
ter,  deep  learning,  and  superior  parts,  I  acknow- 
ledige,  admire,  and  respect;  but  whom  it  is  so 
impossible  for  me  to  love,  that  I  am  almost  ia  a 
fever  whenever  I  am  in  his  company.  His  figuia 
(without  being  deformed)  seems  made  to  di^* 
grace  or  ridicule  the  common  structure  of  the 
human  body.  His  legs  and  arms  are  never  in 
the  position  which,  according  to  the  situation  cf 
liis  Dody,  they  ought  to  bo  in,  but  conslindj 
employed  in  committing  acts  of  hosrifity  upon 
the  Graces.  Ho  throws  any  where,  but  dcwn 
bis  throat,  whatever  he  means  to  drink:  and 
mangles  what  he  means  to  carve.  Inattentive 
to  all  the  regards  of  social  life,  he  mis-Umes  and 
mis-placos  every  thing.  He  disputes  with  heat 
indiscriminately,  mindless  of  the  rank,  charao- 
tcr,  and  situation  of  those  with  whom  he  dm 
ptites.  Absolutely  ignorant  of  the  several  gra> 
dations  nf  fiunilianty  and  respect,  he  is  exactly 
the  same  lo  his  superiors,  his  equals,  and  his  hk* 
feriors;  and  therefore  by  a  necessary  oona^ 
q^uence,  is  absurd  to  two  of  the  three.  Is  it  poa- 
sible  to  love  such  a  man?  No.  The  ntmosti 
can  do  for  him  is,  to  consider  him  a  reapectaUe 
Hottentot**  Sucti  was  the  idea  entertained  bgr 
lord  Chesterfield.  After  the  incident  of  CoU^ 
Gibber,  Johnson  never  repeated  his  visits.  In 
his  liigh  and  decisive  tone,  he  has  been  often 
beard  to  say,  **lsOTd  Chesterfield  is  a  Wk 
among  Lords,  and  a  Lord  among  Wits." 

In  ttie  course  of  the  year  1747,  Ganick,  m 
conjunction  with  Lacy,  became  patentee  of 
Drury-Lane  playhouse.  For  the  openinf  of 
the  theatre  at  the  usual  time,  Johnson  wrote 
for  his  firicnd  the  w^-known  prologue,  vdiich, 
to  say  no  more  of  it,  may  at  least  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  Pope's  to  the  tragedy  of  Gate.  Tba 
playhouse  being  now  under  Qarrick*s  direction. 


tPr.  JohoaoB  deuiea  the  wbde  of  iMa  atoiy. 
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Johnson  thousfat  the  opportunity  fair  to  think  of 
his  tragedy  oflrene,  which  was  his  whole  stock 
on  his  first  arriral  in  toi*TX,  in  the  year  1737. 
That  pUy  was  accordingly  put  into  rehearsal  in 
January,  1749.  As  a  precursor  to  prepare  the 
way,  and  to  awaken  the  public  attention,  The 
Vmiity  of  Hunutn  IfUket,  a  poem  in  imitation  of 
the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  by  the  Author  of 
Lmidcn^  was  published  in  the  samo  month.  In 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  February,  1749, 
we  find  that  the  tra^dy  of  hrene  was  acted  at 
Drury-Lane,  on  Monday,  February  the  6di,  and 
from  that  time,  without  mterruption,  to  Monday, 
February,  the  20th  being  in  all  thirteen  nighte. 
Since  that  time  it  has  not  been  exhiliitcd  on  any 
stage.  Irene  may  be  added  to  some  other  plays 
in  our  language,  which  have  lost  tlieir  place 
in  the  theatre,  but  continue  1o  please  in  the 
closet  Purinff  the  representation  oi  this  piece, 
Johnson  attended  eveiV  night  behind  the  scenes. 
Concei\'ing  that  his  character  as  an  author  re- 
quired some  ornament  for  his  pcraon,  he  chose 
upon  that  occasion  to  decorate  himself  with  a 
handsome  waistcoat,  and  a  gold-laced  hat  The 
late  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerc,  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  that  homour,  which  pleases  the  more  for 
teeming  nndeirigned,  used  to  give  a  pleasant  de- 
acripdon  of  this  green-room  fmery,  as  related  bv 
the  author  himself ;  ''But,**  said  Johnson,  with 
flreat  gravity,  "I  soon  laid  aside  my  cold-laced 
hat,  lest  it  should  make  me  proud."  The  amount 
of  the  three  benefit  nights  for  the  tragedy  of 
Irene,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  not  very  considerap 
Ue,  as  the  profit,  that  stimulating  motive,  never 
invited  the  audior  to  another  dramatic  attempt 
Some  years  afterwards,  when  the  present  writer 
was  intimate  with  Gkurrick,  and  knew  Johnson 
to  be  in  distress,  he  asked  the  manager  why  he 
did  not  produce  another  tragedy  for  his  Litch- 
fiekifrieod?  Garrick's  answer  was  remarkable : 
''When  Johnson  writes  tragedy^  dedamtMm 
roarMf  and  peuHen  sUepa:  when  Shakspcarc 
wrote,  he  dipped  his  pen  in  his  own  heart.** 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  degree  of  sameness 
in  this  regular  way  of  tracing  an  author  from 
one  work  to  another,  and  the  reader  may  feel  the 
efiect  of  a  tedious  monotony :  but  in  the  life  of 
Johnson  there  are  no  other  landmarks.  He 
was  now  forty  years  old,  and  had  mixed  but  lit- 
tle with  the  world.  He  followed  no  proiession, 
transacted  no  business,  and  was  a  stranger  to 
what  is  called  a  town  life.  We  are  now  arrived 
at  the  brightest  period  he  had  hitherto  known. 
His  name  broke  out  upon  mankind  with  a  de- 
gree of  lustre  that  promised  a  triumph  over  all  hig 
difiiculties.  The  Life  of  Savajp^e  was  admired  as 
a  beautiful  and  instructive  piece  of  biography. 
The  two  imitations  of  Juvenal  were  thought  to 
rival  even  the  excellence  of  Pope ;  and  the  tra- 
gedy of  Irene,  thouoh  unmteresting  on  the  stage, 
was  universally  a&ured  in  the  doset,  for  the 
propriety  of  the  sentiments,  the  richness  of  the 
langua^  and  the  general  harmony  of  the  whole 
oompootion.  His  fame  was  widely  difiuecd; 
and  he  had  made  his  agreement  with  the  book- 
tellers  for  his  £n|(]ish  Dictionary  at  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  guineas ;  a  part  of  wltich  was  to 
be,  from  time  to  time,  advanced  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  the  work.  This  was  a  certain 
fund  for  his  support,  without  being  obhged  to 
write  fugitive  pieces  for  the  petty  suppliea  of  the 
day.   Aeoofdingly  we  find  that,  m  1 749,  he  esU- 


blished  a  club,  consisting  often  in  numne.^  a 
Horseman's,  in  Ivy-Lane,  on  every  Tuesday 
evening.  This  is  the  first  scene  of  social  life  to 
which  Johnson  can  be  traced  out  of  his  own 
house.  The  members  of  this  little  society  were, 
Samuel  Johnson ;  Dr.  Salter  (father  of  the  late 
Master  of  the  Charter-House;)  Dr.  Hawkea- 
worth  ;  Mr.  Ryland,  a  merchant ;  Mr.  Payne,  a 
bookseller,  in  Paternoster-row;  Mr.  Samuel 
D^er,  a  learned  young  man;  Dr.  Wm.  M'Ghie,  a 
Scotch  physician  ;  Dr.  Edmund  Barker,  a  young 
physician  ;  Dr.  Bathurst,  another  youn^  physi* 
cian  ;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  This  list  is  given 
by  Sir  John,  as  it  should  seem,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  draw  a  spiteful  and  malevolent  cha- 
racter of  almost  every  one  of  them.  Mr.  Dyer, 
whom  Sir  John  says  he  loved  with  the  afiection 
of  a  brother,  meets  with  the  harshest  treatment, 
because  it  was  his  maxim,  that  to  lire  in  peace 
with  mmtkmd^  and  m  a  temper  to'  do  good  officet, 
was  the  most  essential  pari  qf  our  duty.  That  no- 
tion of  moral  goodness  gave  umbrage  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  drew  down  npon  the  memory  of 
liis  fziend  the  bitterest  imputations.  Mr.  E»yer, 
however,  was  admired  and  loved  through  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  literature.  Johnson  loved  to 
enter  with  him  into  «.  discussion  of  metaphysical, 
moral,  and  critical  suiyicts;  in  those  conflicts, 
exercising  his  talents,  and,  aiccording  to  his  cus- 
tom, always  contending  for  victory.  Dr.  Ba- 
thurst was  the  person  on  whom  J^rmaon  fixed 
his  affection.  He  hardly  ever  spok«  of  him 
without  tears  in  his  eye&  It  was  Irom  him,  who 
was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  that  Johnson  received 
into  his  service  Frank,*  the  black  servant,  whom, 
on  account  of  his  master,  he  valued  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  At  the  time  of  instituting  the  club  in 
Ivy-Lane,  Johnson  had  projected  the  Rambler, 
The  title  was  most  probably  sug^sted  by  the 
Wanderer;  a  poem  which  he  mentions  with  the 
warmest  praise,  in  the  Life  of  Savage.  With 
the  same  spirit  of  independence  with  which  he 
wished  to  live,  it  was  now  his  pride  to  write. 
Hecommimicated  his  plan  to  none  of  his  friends; 
he  desired  no  assistance,  relying  entirely  on  his 
own  fund,  and  the  protection  of  the  Divine  Be 
ing,  which  he  implored  in   a  solemn  form  ol 

frayer,  composed  by  himself  for  the  occasion, 
laving  formed  a  resolution  to  undertake  a  work 
that  might  be  of  use  and  honour  to  his  country, 
he  thought,  with  Milton,  that  this  was  not  to  b«* 
obtained  **  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  send  out  his  seraphim  with  the 
hallowedfiTe  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  pimfy  Uie 
hps  of  whom  he  pleases.** 

Having  invoked  the  special  protection  of  Hea- 
ven, and  W  that  act  of  piety  fortified  his  mind, 
ho  began  the  great  work  of  the  Samhler.  The 
first  number  was  published  on  Tuesday,  March 
the  20th,  1750 ;  and  from  that  time  was  continued 
regularly  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  the 
space  oi*  two  years,  when  it  finally  closed,  on 
Saturday,  March  14,  1752.  As  it'  began  i^nth 
motives'of  piety,  so  it  appears  that  the  same  reli- 

g'ous  spirit  glowed  with  unabating  ardour  to  the 
st  His  conclusion  is :  "  The  Essays  profess- 
edly serious,  if  I  have  been  able  to  execclc  my 
own  intentions,  will  be  found  exactly  conforma- 
ble to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  without  any 
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■Acoinmodatioii  u>  the  Uoentiouaness  and  levity 
of  the  present  age.  I  therefore  look  back  on 
this  part  of  my  work  with  pleasure,  which  no 
uan  shall  diminish  or  anient  I  shall  never 
envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  leamine  obtain 
in  any  other  caose,  if  I  can  be  numbered  amonf 
the  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and 
confidence  to  truth."  The  whole  number  of  Es- 
says amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eight  Ad- 
dison's, in  the  Spectator,  are  more  in  number, 
but  not  half  in  point  of  quantity:  Addison  was 
not  bound  to  publish  on  stated  da^s ;  he  coidd 
watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  ^mus^  and  send 
his  paper  to  the  press  when  his  own  taste  was 
satisfied.'  Johnson's  case  was  very  diflerent 
He  wrote  singly  and  alone.  In  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  vrork  he  did  not  receive  more  tnan 
ten  essays.  This  was  a  scantjr  contribution. 
For  the  rest,  the  author  has  described  his  situ»- 
tion.  "He  that  condemns  himself  to  compose 
on  a  stated  day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an 


attention  dissipaled,  a  memory  embarrassed,  xn 
imagination  overwhelmed,  a  mind  distracted 
with  aniieciea,  a  body  languishing  with  disease: 
he  will  labour  on  a  barren  topic,  till  it  is  too  late 
to  change  it;  or,  in  the  ardour  of  invention,  dif- 
fose  his  thoughts  into  wikl  exuberance,  which 
the  pressing  nour  of  publication  cannot  sufler 

C*  ^ent  to  examine  or  reduce.**  Of  this  ezcel- 
prodoction,  the  number  sold  on  each  day 
did  not  amount  to  &we  hundred :  of  course  the 
booksdier,  who  paid  the  author  four  guineas  a 
week,  did  not  carry  on  a  successful  trade.  His 
generosity  and  pefseverance  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended ;  and  happily,  when  the  collection  ap- 
peared in  volomes,  were  amply  rewarded.  John- 
son lived  to  see  his  labours  flourish  in  a  tenth 
edition.  His  uostexity,  as  an  ingenious  French 
writer  has  aua  on  a  similar  occasion,  began  in 
faislifotime. 

In  the  beginning  of  1750,  soon  after  the  Ram- 
Utt  was  set  on  fo^  Johnson  was  induced  by  the 
aits  of  a  vile  impostor  to  lend  his  assistance, 
duimg  a  temporary  ddusion,  to  a  fraud  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  literature.'*'  One 
Lander,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  had  con- 
ceived a  mortal  an^pathy  to  the  name  and  chap 
racter  of  Milton.  His  reason  was,  because  the 
prayer  of  Pamela,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arca- 
dia, was,  as  he  supposed,  maliciously  inserted 
bv  the  great  poet  m  an  edition  of  the  Eakon 
msihke,  in  order  to  fix  an  imputation  of  impiety 
on  the  memory  of  the  muruered  king.  Fired 
with  resentment,  and  willing  to  reap  d>e  profits 
of  a  gross  imposition,  this  man  coUectedf  from 
several  Latin  poets,  such  as  Masenius  the  Je- 
stiit,  Staphocstins  a  Dutch  divine,  Beza,  a.id 
others,  all  math  passages  as  bore  any  kind  of 
resemhlanoe  to  oiflkrent  places  in  the  Paradifro 
Lost;  and  th«ie  he  published  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  Gkntleman's  Magazine,  with  occasional 
interpolations  of  lines,  which  he  himself  trans- 
latea  from  Milton.  The  public  credulity  swal- 
lowed all  with  eageniesft ;  and  Milton  was  sup- 
posed to  be  guiltr  of  olagiarism  from  inferior 
modem  writers.  The  fraiid  succeeded  so  well, 
tint  leader  collected  the  whole  into  a  volume, 
and  adrartised  it  under  the  title  of  **  An  Essay 
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on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitatiun  of  the  Modemi^ 
in  his  Paradise  Lost  j  dedicated  to  the  UniverM- 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.**  While  the 
book  was  iu  the  press,  the  proof-sheets  were 
shown  to  Johnson  at  the  Ivy-Lane  club,  by 
Payne,  the  bookseller,  who  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. No  man  in  that  Society  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  authors  from  whom  Lauder  professed 
to  make  his  extracts.  The  charge  was  believed, 
and  thecontriver  of  it  found  his  way  to  Johnson ; 
who  is  represented  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  not 
indeed  as  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud,  but  thraogh 
motives  of  malignity  to  Milton,  delighting  in  tM 
detection,  and  exultmg  that  the  poet's  reputation 
would  suf&r  by  the  (Sscovery.  More  malice  to 
a  deceased  fnend  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
Hawkins  adds,  *'that  he  wished  well  to  the  ar- 
gument must  be  inferred  from  the  preface,  which 
indubitably  was  written  by  liira."  The  prefaoa. 
it  is  well  known,  was  wntten  by  Johnson,  ana 
for  that  reason  is  inserted  in  this  edition.  Bat 
if  Johnson  approved  of  the  argument,  it  was  no 
longer  than  wnile  he  believed  it  founded  in  troth. 
Let  us  advert  to  his  own  words  in  that  very  pro* 
face.  '*  Among  the  inquiries  to  which  me  ar- 
dour of  criticism  has  naturally  given  occasion, 
none  is  more  obscure  in  itself/  or  more  worthy  or 
rational  curiosity,  than  a  retrospection  of  the 
progress  of  this  mighty  genius  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  work :  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually 
rising,  perhaps  from  small  beginning  till  itl 
foundation  rests  in  the  centre,  and  its  tumts 
sparkle  in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back  the  structure, 
through  all  its  varieties,  to  the  simpUcity  of  the 
first  plan  ;  to  find  what  was  projected,  whence 
the  scheme  was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by 
what  assistance  it  was  executed,  and  from  what 
stores  the  materials  were  collected ;  wheUier  iH 
founder  dug  them  from  the  guarrics  of  natura^ 
or  demolisned  other  buildings  to  embellish  hif 
own.**  These  were  the  motives  that  mdnoed 
Johnson  to  assist  Lander  with  a  pre&ce:  and 
are  not  these  the  motives  of  a  critic  and  a  echo 
lar?  What  reader  of  taste,  what  man  of  real 
knowledge,  would  not  think  his  time  well  em- 
ployed in  an  inquiry  so  curious,  so  interesting^ 
and  instructive?  If*^ Lauder's  facts  were  really 
true,  who  would  not  be  glad,  without  the  small- 
est tincture  of  malevolence,  to  receive  real  in- 
formation ?  It  is  painful  to  be  thus  obliged  $6 
vindicate  a  man  wno,  in  his  heart,  towered  above 
the  petty  arts  of  fraud  and  imposition,  against  as 
injudicious  biographer,  who  undertook  to  be  hit 
editor,  and  the  protector  of  his  memory.  Ano- 
ther writer,  Dr.  Towers,  in  an  Enay  on  the  Lifb 
and  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  seems  to  counte- 
nance this  calumny.  He  says,  "  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  but  thiat  Johnson's  aversion  to  Mil- 
ton's politics  was  the  cause  of  that  alacrity  with 
which  he  joined  with  Lauder  in  his  infamous  a^ 
tack  on  our  ^at  epic  poet,  and  which  mduoed 
him  to  assist  m  that  transaction.''  These  words 
would  seem  to  describe  an  accomplice,  were  they 
not  immediately  followed  by  on  express  declare 
tion,  that  Johnson  was  tmaequainted  toith  the  isi- 
pattwre.  Dr.  Towers  adds,  '4t  seems  to  have 
been'  by  way  of  making  some  compensation  to 
the  memory  of  Milton,  for  the  share  he  had  tn 
the  attack  of  Lauder,  that  Johnson  wrote  the 
Prologue,  spoken  by  Qarrick,  at  Drary-Laoe 
Theatre,  1750,  on  the  performance  of  the  Masque 
of  Comus,  ibr  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand 
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daughter.^  Dr.  Towers  w  not  free  from  projii-  ' 
dice ;  but,  as  Shakspcare  has  it,  **  ho  begets  a 
tempcrancr,  to  give  it  smoolhuost."  lie  is, 
therefore,  entitl^  to  a  dispassionate  answer. 
W  hen  Johns'in  wrote  tlie  prologue,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  ani'are  of  tiie  mahgnant  ar- 
tilices  practised  by  Lauder.  In  the  postscript 
to  Johnson*s  preface,  a  subscription  is  proposed, 
for  relieving  the  grand-daughter  of  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost.  Dr.  Towers  will  agree  that 
this  shows  JulmBon's  alacrity  in  doing  good. 
I'hat  alacrity  showed  itself  again  in  the  letter 
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whidi  the  public  were  in\'ited  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  just  regard  to  the  illus- 
trious dead,  united  with  the  pleasure  of  doing 
^ood  to  the  living.  The  letter  adds,  '*  to  assist 
industrious  indigence,  struggling  with  distresiL 
and  debilitated  by  age,  is  a  display  of  virtue,  and 
an  acquisition  of'happiness  and  honour.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  would  be  thought  capable  of 
pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of  our  incoinpara- 
Dle  Milton,  and  not  so  dcntitute  of  gratitude  as 
to  refuse  to  lay  out  a  trifle,  in  a  rational  and  ele- 
gant entertainment,  for  the  benefit  of  his  liWng 
remains,  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  virtue,  the 
increase  of  their  reputation,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  gooa,  should  appear  at  Dniry- 
Lane  Theatre,  to-morrow,  Apnl  5,  when  Comus 
will  be  performed  for  the  benelit  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Foster,  jgrand-daughter  to  the  author,  and 
the  only  sumving  branch  of  his  family.  Jfota 
bene,  there  will  be  a  new  prologue  on  the  oc- 
casion, written  by  the  author  of  Irene,  and 
spoken  by  Mr.  Gartick."  The  man  who  had 
thus  exerted  himself  to  serve  die  grand-daughter, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  personal 
malice  to  the  grand-father.  It  is  true,  that  the 
malevoleQce  of  Lauder,  as  well  as  the  impostures 
of  Archibald  Bower,  wore  fully  detectea  by  the 
labours,  in  the  cause  of  truth,' of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Douglas,  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  ^^aIi8bury. 

'*  Diram  (jui  coutudit  llydraui, 
Rctdque  fkUli  portentu  Itibore  subr^it." 

But  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Mihon  vindicated 
from  the  charare  of  Plagiarism  brought  against 
him  by  Mr.  Lauder,  and  Lauder  hinini'lf  con- 
victed of  several  Forgeries  and  gross  lmjx>si- 
tions  on  the  Public,  by  John  Douglas,  IVf.  A. 
Rector  of  Eaton  Constantino,  Salop,"  was  not 
published  till  the  year  1751.  In  that  work,  p. 
77,  Dr.  Douglas  fnivs,  "It  is  to  bo  hoped,  nay, 
it  is  expected,  that  tlic  elegant  and  ner\-ous  wri- 
ter, whose  judicious  sentiments  and  inimitable 
style  point  out  tlio  autlior  of  Lnudor^s  preface 
and  postscript,  will  no  longer  allow  a  man  to 
phtme  himself  teitk  his  feathers,  wlm  appears  so 
little  to  have  deserved  his  assistance,  an  assist- 
ance which  I  am  persnadofl  would  never  have 
been  communicated,  had  there  been  the  loast 
suspicion  of  those  facta,  which  I  have  been  the 
instrument  of  conveying  to  tiui  worid."  AVc 
have  here  a  coutemporar}'  testimony  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  Dr.  Johnson  throughout  tlie  whole  of 
that  vile  transaction.  AN'hat  was  the  consequence 
of  the  requisition  made  by  Dr.  Dourrlaa  i  Joliu- 
son,  whose  ruling  passion  may  be  said  to  be  the 
love  of  truth^  convinced  Lauder,  that  it  would 
be  more  for  hw  interest  to  make  a  OiU  confession 


of  his  guilt,  tluin  to  stand  forth  the  convicted 
champion  of  a  he ;  and  for  iliis  pur|>ose  he  drew 
up,  in  the  strongest  tenn%  a  recantation,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglass,  wliich  Laudar 
signed,  and  published  in  the  year  1751.    That 

K'ece  will  remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  ab- 
>rrenco  witii  which  Johnson  beheld  a  violation 
of  truth.  Mr.  Nicholf*,  ^vhose  attachment  to 
his  illustrious  friend  was  unwearied,  showed 
him,  in  1780,  a  book  called  *^  Remarks  on  John- 
son's Life  of  Milton,"  in  which  the  affair  of 
Lauder  was  renewed  with  virulence,  and  a  po» 
etkal  sede  in  the  Literarj'  Magazine,  1758,  (when 
Johnson  had  ceased  to  write  in  -that  collection) 
was  urged  as  an  additional  proof  of  deliberate 
malice.  He  read  the  libellous  wusage  with  at- 
tention, and  instantlv  wrote  on  the  margin :  "  In 
the  business  of  Lauder  I  was  deceived,  partlv  by 
thinking  the  man  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent. 
Of  the  po^Uco/  seaU  quoted  from  the  Magazine  I 
am  not  the  author.  1  fancy  it  was  put  in  after  I 
htd  quitted  that  work;  for  I  not  only  did  not 
write  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  it."  As  a  critic 
and  a  scholar,  Johnson  was  willing  to  receive 
what  numbers,  at  the  time,  believed  to  be  trua 
information:  when  he  found  that  the  whole 
was  a  forgery,  he  renounced  all  connexion  with 
the  author. 

In  March  1752,  he  felt  a  severe  stroke  of  al^ 
fliction  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  last  num 
ber  of  the  Rambler,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
on  the  I4th  of  that  month,  i'he  k>ss  of  Mn. 
Johnson  was  then  approaching,  and  probably 
was  the  cause  that  put  an  end  to  those  admira- 
ble periodical  essays.  It  appears  that  she  died 
on  tnc  28th  of  March :  in  a  memorandum,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Prayers  and  Meditations,  that  ia 
called  her  Dying*  Day.  8be  was  buried  at 
Bromley,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Uawkesworth. 
Johnson  placed  a  Latin  inscription  on  hertoofib, 
in  which  he  celebrated  her  beauty.  With  the 
singularity  of  his  prayers  for  his  deceased  wife, 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  world 
is  sufficiently  acquainted.  On  Easter-day,  28d 
April,  1764,  liis  memorandum  savs :  ^  Thougbt 
on  Tetty,  poor  dear  Tctty  ;  witfi  my  eyes  rail. 
Went  to  church.  After  sermon  I  recommended 
Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herself;  and  my  father, 
mother,  brother,  and  Bathurst,  in  another.  I 
did  it  only  once,  so  far  as  it  might  be  lawful 
for  me."  In  a  prayer,  January  S3,  1759,  tlie 
day  on  which  liis  mother  was  buried,  he  com- 
mends, as  far  as  may  be  lawful,  her  soul  to  God, 
imploring  for  her  w'hatever  is  most  beneficial  to 
her  in  her  present  state.  In  this  habit  he  per> 
severed  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
StraJian,  the  editor  of  the  Pniyers  and  Medita- 
tions, ob8er>'cs,  **  That  Johnson,  on  some  occa* 
sions,  prays  tliat  the  Almighty  mojr  hme  hud  mercy 
on  his  wile  and  Mr.  Thrale ;  evidently  supposing 
their  sentence  to  have  been  already  passed  in  the 
Divino  Mind ;  and  by  consequence,  proving, 
that  he  had  no  belief  in  a  state  of  purgatory,  and 
no  reason  for  praving  for  the  dead  tliat  could  im- 
peach the  sincenty  of  his  profession  as  a  Pro- 
testant." Mr.  Btrahan  adds,  **  That,  in  praying 
for  the  regretted  tenants  of  the  grave,  Johnson 
conformed  to  a  practice  wliich  has  been  retained 
b\'  many  learned  members  of  the  Establislied 
Church,  though  the  Liturgy  no  longer  admits  it. 
If  where  the  tree  faUeth,  Sure  it  shall  be ;  if  our 
state,  at  the  close  of  life,  is  to  he  the  measure  of 
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our  final  sentence,  then  prayers  for  the  dead,  be- 
in^  Tistbly  frnitless,  can  bo  regarded  only  as  the 
▼am  oblations  of  supcretition.  But  of  all  super- 
stitions this,  perhapA,  is  one  of  the  least  onamia^ 
ble,  and  most  incident  to  a  good  mind.  If  our 
sraaatioiis  of  kindness  be  intense,  those,  whom 
we  have  revered  and  loved,  death  cannot  wholly 
aeeiode  from  our  concern.  It  is  true,  for  the  rea^ 
•on  just  sentioned,  such  evidences  of  our  sur- 
vivtng  afiection  may  be  thousht  ill-judged :  but 
rarelj  they  are  generous,  and  some  natural  ten- 
derness is  due  even  to  a  superstition,  which  thus 
originates  in  piety  and  benevolence."  These 
senteneea,  extracted  from  the  Re  v.  Mr.  Strahan*8 
pfe&G«,  if  they  are  not  a  full  justification,  are, 
at  least,  a  beaotifal  apology.  It  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  add  what  Johnson  himself  has  said  on 
the  subject  Being  asked  by  Mr.  Boswell,* 
what  he  thought  of  porgatory  as  believed  by  the 
Eoman  Catlwlics ?  His  answer  was,  "It  is  a 
ynxy  harmless  doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  neither  so  ob- 
stinately wicked  as  to  deserve  cverlaisting  pu- 
nishment ;  nor  so  good  as  to  merit  being  admit- 
ted into  the  society  of  blessed  spirits  ;  and,  there- 
fbre,  that  God  is  graciously  pleased  to  allow  a 
inkidlestate,  where  they  may  oe  purified  b^  cer^ 
tain  degrees  of  suficrin^.  You  see  there  is  no- 
thing unreasonable  in  tlus ;  and  if  it  be  once  es- 
tablished that  there  are  souls  in  purgatory,  it  is 
as  proper  to  pray  for  them,  as  for  our  brethren 
of  mankind  who  are  yet  in  this  life."  This  was 
Dr.  Johneon^B  guess  into  futurity ;  and  to  guess 
is  the  utmost  that  man  can  do.  "Shadows, 
doods^  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it." 

Mrs.  Johnson  left  a  daughter,  Lucy  Porter, 
by  her  first  husband.  She  had  contracted  a 
fiieiidship  with  Mrs.  Anne  Williams,  the  daugh- 
ter of  SSadiary  Williams,  a  physician  of  emi- 
nence in  Sooth  Wales,  who  had  devoted  more 
than  thirty  yean  of  a  long  life  to  the  study  of  the 
hmgitiide,  and  was  thought  to  have  made  great 
admioes  towards  that  important  discovery. 
Hiv  letters  to  Lord  Halifax,  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Admirilty,  pcutly  corrected  and  partly  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Johnson,  are  still  extant  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Niehols.t  We  there  find  Dr.  Williams, 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  stating,  that 
he  bad  prepared  an  instrument,  which  miglit  be 
caQed  an  epitome  or  miniature  of  the  trrraquc- 
ons  globe,  showing,  with  the  assistance  of  tables 
constmcted  bv  himself,  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  neecfle,  and  ascertaining  the  longitude 
for  the  safety  of  navigation.  It  anpears  that 
this  scheme  had  been  referred  to  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton; but  that  great  nhilopoplior  excusing  himself 
OQ  account  of  his  advanced  age,  all  applications 
were  os^ess  till  1751,  vihv.n  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred, by  order  of  Lord  Anson,  to  Dr.  Bradley, 
the  celebrated  professor  of  astronomy.  His  re- 
port was  unfavourable,!  though  it  allows  that  a 
eonsiderable  pro'^'es's  had  been  made.  Dr. 
WiUiams,  afler  all  his  labour  and  expense,  died 
in  a  short  time  after,  a  melancholy  instance  of 
unrewarded  merit.  1 1 1.4  daughter  possessed  nn- 
eommon  talents,  and,  though  blind,  had  an  ala^ 
crity  of  mind  that  mado  her  conversation  agrec- 
' '     and  even  desirable.    To  relieve  and  ap- 


^Ufoof  Joliasoa,Tol.  i.  p.  2/^.  4to  edition. 

f  Ses  Qenttom—'a  Mafazine  for  Nor.  vaA  Dec.  1797. 

4  Im  Oentleniaui'*  Mararine  for  17i37,  p.  1049. 
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pease  melancholy  reflections,  Johnson  took  her 
tiomc  to  his  house  in  Gough-squarc.  In  1755^ 
Garrick  gave  her  a  benefit-pIay,  which  produced 
two  huimred  pounds.  In  1 766,  ahe  published, 
by  subscription,  a  quarto  volume  of  Miscella- 
mes,  and  increased  her  little  stock  to  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  That  fund,  with  Johnson's  pro- 
tection, supported  her  through  the  remainder  of 
her  Ufa. 

Durin|f  the  two  yeara  in  which  the  Ramblef 
was  earned  on,  the  Dictioiuury  proceeded  by  slow 
degrees.  In  May  1752,  having  composed  a 
prayer  preparatory  to  his  return  from  tears  and 
sorrow  to  tne  duties  of  life,  he  resimied  his  grand 
design,  and  went  on  with  vigour,  giving,  now- 
ever,  occasional  assistance  to  lus  friend  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  in  the  Adventurer,  which  began 
soon  after  the  Rambler  was  laid  aside.  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  essays  in  that  collection 
were  fro  A  the  pen  of  Johnson.  The  Dictionary 
was  eompletea  towards  the  end  of  1754;  andf. 
Cave  being  then  no  more,  it  was  a  mortification 
to  the  author  of  that  noble  addition  to  our  lan- 
guage, that  his  old  friend  did  not  live  to  see  the 
triumph  of  his  laboura.  In  May  1755,  that 
great  work  was  published.  Johnson  was  d&> 
sirous  that  it  should  come  from  one  who  had  ob» 
tained  academical  honours ;  and  for  that  pur 
pose  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wharton,  ob 
tained  for  him,  in  the  preceding  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  diploma  for  a  master's  degree  from  the 
Univonity  of  Oxford.  Garrick,  on  the  publi- 
cation or  the  Dictionary,  wrote  the  following 
lines; 

"  Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  adtanco, 
That  one  English  aoldier  can  beat  tea  of  Franca, 
Would  we  alter  the  boavt,  from  the  sword  to  the  pan. 
Our  odds  are  still  greater,  still  greater  oar  men. 
In  the  deep  mines  of  science,  though  Frenehmea  nay 

toil,  [Bogrisl 

Can  their  strength  be  compared  to  Lo^ke,  Kewtoo,  or 
Let  them  rally  their  heroes,  send  fbrth  all  their  powert, 
Their  teraemen  and  prosemen,  then  mat«h  them  1^ 

ours- 
Fir&t  Shakspearo  and  Milton,  like  gods  in  the  fight 
Have  put  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  flight. 
In  satires,  epistles,  and  odes  wonld  they  cope  9 
Their  numbers  retreat  before  I>r>'den  and  Pope. 
And  Johnson  well  arm'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore. 
Has  beat  forty  French,  and  will  beat  fony  more,'' 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  mention,  that  Forty 
was  the  number  of  the  French  academy,  at  the 
time  when  tlicir  Dictionary  was  published  to  se^ 
tie  th^  language. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  preceding  this  grand 
publication,  the  late  Earl  of  Chest^eld  gave 
two  essays  in  the  periodical  paper  called  The 
World,  dated  November  28,  and  December  5, 
1754,  to  prepare  the  public  for  so  important  a 
work.  Ihe  original  plan,  addressed  to  his 
Lordship  m  tlie  year  1747,  is  there  mentioned  in 
terms  otthe  highest  praise ;  and  this  was  under- 
stood, at  the  time,  to  be  a  courtly  way  of  soli- 
citing a  dedication  of  the  Dictionary  to  hunself. 
Johnson  treated  tins  civility  with  disdain.  He 
said  to  Garrick  and  others,  "I  have  sailed  a 
long  and  painful  voyage  round  the  worid  of  the 
English  language,  and  does  he  now  send  out  two 
coclL-boats  to  tow  me  into  harbour?"  He  had 
said,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Rambler,  that 
"having  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
virtue,  I  will  not  now  degrade  it  by  the  mean- 
ness of  dedication."    Such  a  man,  when  he  had 
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mM»r  li^  iiwlMr  -j/T  <ei^n  !■■»;.  '••ww^m.  -        -^  _ 

-'  (  i««v«  j|#^A  ritfW/  mdNm^Af  'iff  'im  fmpn^ 
fmic^^^^.  ^  *A  iwviM«r  vliMy  b^mn^  v<sr?  tinl* 

^  ^ik^W,  f»^M  IWIIli«9    tflfhtf   AlkMiqKifKMCae,  I 

JllMi  ^M  f^«r  ^  mmf^mA.  fff  tim  '■rfcaaCf  nt  */ 

hHK  f   MM^lC  MAil^'  MyMil   l#  MNil^pWHr  Ml  Mli^ 

MHT  ^  M  lm^4 ;  tlMC  f  mififiA  ^Jlmim  ihM  ntgud 
tw  Wh0^  I  mw  Am  w<<vVI  e^Mteinlukf,  fiic  I 
Cmn^  IM7  •UMtA^tf^Jt  9f9  iictle  «fK;4Mr;Mpe<^  dMt 
mM^f  yt^d^  ttfff  n^fA^^y  w/mM  mdkt  tut  to 
Hmitttn*i  ft  WVcA  I  )m/I  //n««  a^Mf^wed  ynm 
i^m^thiff  m  ptiMifi,  f  hM4  txhmtmM  sU  the  sit 

kv  ^.ikff  ^^M^^M,  f  >»iul  tU^n^.  ftll  that  I  corold ; 
miA  n*t  ftmn  w  w^\  tA^mmA  to  here  fait  afl  oe- 
0^ffSl^f  Ui  lltf*f  0rJitt)«, 

**H*^n%  y^nnt,  nty  Ijwd,  hara  now  puaod 
i^Mf^  f  fraH^d  in  your  /mtward  room,  or  was  ro- 
M^I«Mf  fr/rni  ymtf^/fff;  duiinsi  which  tinM  Ihave 
RMMfk  |/<MhinK  on  ray  work  thtcaufi  dilfiiniltief  of 
frtfk'h  ft  in  iiimiImhi  toeompUin,  and  have  brought 
If  Mf  lfi«f  Ut  fhff  r#Tftf«f  «ff  ptiblirafu/n,  without  one 
tUii  #/f  iiMif«rf«r»/'#?,  on**  word  of  mcooraf^cment. 
or  orwi  firriil«v  of  farfriir*  Hiirh  treatment  I  dia 
tutt  i^HtH't'.L  fttr  I  ht^tt  had  a  imtrrm  )>rforc. 

***Vm  r>S\f\Ayrt\  in  Vir/ifil  jfrew  actf]nainted 
with  l.ov#4,  and  ffrfiml  him  «  native  of  the  rrjckfi. 

**\m  not  H  patron,  fny  Lord,  on*;  who  hK>kH 
fi4lh  Mutmu'.Mu  t,n  a  man  ntni^^linff  for  lifn  in 
fh«  H'»iirr,  Nnd,  wh^n  hn  han  rrach^H]  ground, 
lifl^ffnihiirii  fiirn  wilh  h#»lp7  TJk!  notice  which 
you  hnvn  hiwn  plriiK«<d  to  Ukn  of  my  lahonra, 
iMd  it  hf»r<n  f'drly.  had  fn'i'n  kind }  but  it  haH 
\tti0ti  i\t»\nyt*t\  fill  I  Nni  ituUlfi^rmi,  and  cannot 
•»nj«»y  i»  I'llH  I  ■m  nolilary,  and  cannot  impart 
If  I  llll  I  am  known,  iind  do  not  want  it  1  hope 
It  U  un  vnry  ryiiinnl  nn\»*r\\y  not  to  cunfcM  ob- 
lllfMliofiM  WMtMK  nolirnrflt  haw  briMi  rcrctvcd:  or 
tn  tin  inmrilllriu  tlinl  (liti  publk*  Hhould  connidcr 
int»  NM  owliiw  tfiBl  to  n  pntrfin,  which  I'rovidcnco 
liH"  iMiitltliurino  to  do  lor  niyndir. 

"Ilfivlii|.f  nirrlcd  on  my  work  thuH  far  with 
mi  Hull'  olill|{ttiioii  to  any  IHvnurnr  ori«*aming,  I 
MhntI  fiiit  Itn  (liHnppoititod,  thou|rh  I  dhould  con- 
I'ludf  II,  If  Ic^in  ht»  poHHililo,  with  Icnn;  ft»r  I  have 
burn  lotitf  wnkfniMl  tVom  that  dream  «)f  hone,  in 
whb»li  I  oMri*  buHNtnl  mvpirlf  with  ho  much  ox- 
ultalloii. 

My  lioid,  yourt,orfUhip*n  moHt  humble, 
And  nioNi  ubmlipnt  Hcrvnnt. 


lU^St  :u  a 
«a«  nam  ii^iow  i 

'L,      *  ir  HM 


,  ^'sxi  05  :hfs  iMMkieilezs.  z  afpcand 

^aan  ua   t'l**.     Tlia  anrarr  «t'  a 
eaiLttt    Ltijimut'    wrssytn  bij  a  ^Ir. 
Cmmfi^tSL  a  SroteBnwo.  a:ui  parKr  cc  a  inaa 
4/^  war.  «ndia>-9>iavtd  »  jmk  &<»  lasrejs,  iiat  ia 
f  aflL     T^  vaarid  apciani^cti.  afid  Jooaioa  ne- 
ver rKpficdl     "  AiMB^.''  kit  aid.  '  m  cc^n  of 
•  mrnat:  ih^ve  a  "^^^^fg  90   cma^jeatOA  u>  aa 
-  aachora«  flii«Bce  :  jya  oaae.  Iik«  a.  ihBidecock, 
OHflCbe  b«flt  hftckwaxd  aad  tocvajd,  or  a  ^11* 
;  Co  tW  ipcf^uLT    Lflbpbaaes  pw^Mrd  to  be  an 
i  iwiltiiaof  dbepicaf  nr  iMwrrof  LodaB;  bat 
ki—ui  wma  Boc  the  talet  cfihe  wiiur  ot'Lejn- 
pliaiiea.    jfka  Drydoi  aaya^  '^Hc  had  too  Bocb 
DOfse-pIaj  ID  hk  raidnj.** 

b  was 'ia  tfc«  iniiiii  of  1754,  that  the  pn^ 
•cot  writer  became  aoi|aainted  with  Dr.  John- 
acfi.  The  caoae  of  fau  fint  viak  k  related  by 
Mra.  Piozo  neariy  ia  the  Ibflowing  manner: 
''Mr.  Mnphy  bemg  engaged  m  a  periodical 
paper,  the  Gray*»4iui  JoibimI,  waa  at  a  fnend** 
iKMue'iD  the  covittZTy  and  not  beoig  disposed  to 
lose  pleaanre  lor  boauesa,  wished  to  content  his 
bookaeilerby  aome  "**M~fifd  caaay.  He  there- 
iore  took  op  a  Freacb  Jmmmai  UiUrmrt^  and 
tranalatmg  aomrthing  ha  IflLed^  sent  it  away  to 
town.  Tnae,  however  diacovered  that  he  tran^ 
fated  from  the  French  a  Rambler,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  En^h  without  acknow- 
ledgment Upon  this  discovery,  Mr.  Murphy 
thought  it  right  to  make  his  excuses  to  Dr.  John- 
son. He  went  next  day,  and  found  him  covered 
M'ith  soot,  hke  a  chimney-sweeper,  in  a  little 
room,  as  if  he  had  been  acting  Lungs  in  the  Si- 
cily nust,  mdb'ng  aiker.  This  being  told  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  company,  *  Come,  come,'  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  'the  story  is  black  enough ;  but  it  was 
a  happv  day  that  brought  you  first  to  my  house' " 
Ailcr  thiji  first  visit.  Die  author  of  this  narrative 
hy  degrees  grew  intimate  vrith  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  first  striking  sentence,  that  he  heard  from 
liim,  was  in  a  few  days  alter  the  publication  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  posthumous  works.  Mr. 
Oarrick  asked  him,  ^*If  he  had  seen  them?" 
"Yes,  I  have  seen  them."  "What  do  you 
tliink  of  them?"  "  Think  of  tlieml"  He  made 
a  long  pause,  and  then  replied:  "Think  of 
them !  A  scoundrel  and  a  coward !  A  scoun- 
drel}  who  spent  his  Ufe  in  charging  a  gun  against 
Christianity ;  and  a  coward,  who  was  afraid  of 
hearing  tlie  report  of  his  own  gun ;  but  left  half- 
a-crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to  draw  the 
trigger  afVer  his  death."  His  mind,  ot  this  tiniH 
strained  and  ovei^labourcd  by  constant  exertion, 


*  Tliit  work  wm  not  ptibMahed  until  the  j«r.r  1TG7. 
wlien  Dr.  loimKin*fe  Dictioiiary  wm  tvMy  ntnhlu^tml  ir 
rrpiitMion.    C. 
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citllod  lor  ao  interval  of  repoae  and  indolence. 
But  indolence  was  the  time  of  danger ;  it  was 
then  that  his  spirits,  not  employed  abroad,  turn- 
ed with  inward  hostilit)r  against  himself.  His 
reflections  on  his  own  life  and  conduct  were  al- 
ways severe:  and,  wishing  to  be  immaculate, 
h«  destroyed  his  own  peace  by  unnecessary 
semises.  He  tells  us,  tnat  when  he  surveyed 
his  past  life,  he  discovered  nothing  but  a  barren 
waste  oftiine,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and 
distmi>ances  of  mind,  very  near  to  madness, 
(lis  liie,  he  says,  from  his  earliest  youth,  was 
wasted  in  a  mominflr  bed ;  and  his  feigning  sin 
was  a  general  alugsiahness,  to  which  he  vras  al- 
ways inclined,  and  in  part  of  his  life,  almost 
compelled,  by  morbid  melancholy,  and  weaii- 
aesa  of  mind.  This  was  his  constitutional  ma- 
lady; derived,  perhaps,  from  his  father,  who 
was,  at  times,  overcast  with  a  gloom  that  bor- 
dered on  insanity.  When  to  this  it  is  added, 
that  Johnson,  about  the  a^  of  twenty,  drew  up 
a  description  of  his  infirmities,  for  Dr.  Svnnfen, 
at  that  tune  an  eminent  physician  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  and  received  an  answer  to  his  letter,  im- 
porttiifl^t  that  the  symptoms  indicated  a  future 
privatwo  of  reason ;  who  can  wonder  that  he 
was  troubled  with  melancholy  and  dejection  of 
niirit?  An  apprehension  of  the  Mrorst  calamity 
that  can  benll  himian  nature  hung  over  him  aU 
the  rest  of  his  hie,  like  the  sword  of  the  tyrant 
suspended  over  his  ^est  In  his  sixtieth  year 
he  had  a  mind  to  wnte  the  history  of  his  melan- 
choly; but  he  desbted,  not  knowing,  whether 
it  wonld  not  too  mncl^  disturb  him.  In  a  Latin 
PoflO^  however,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  «s  a 
title,  rnilOI  ZEIYTON,  he  has  left  a  picture  of 
himself)  drawn  with  as  much  truth,  and  as  firm 
a  hand,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Ho- 
guth  or  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  learned 
reader  wfll  find  the  origmal  Poem  in  ^s  vo- 
Ivmc,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  translation,  or  rather 
imitafioni  of  ao  carious  a  piece  will  not  be  im- 
Dfoper  in  this  place. 

KNOW  YOURSELF. 

(▲TTSa  EKVUma  AXD  SKLAaOIMG   THE  KNOLISB 
LBXICOM   OR  DICTIONAET.) 

Wmkh  Sealifer,  whole  years  of  labour  past, 
BeMd  hi»  Lexieon  conplete  at  last, 
Aad  weary  orkistmk.  with  wond*riiig  eyes. 
Bam  fttNB  words  piled  on  words  a  fabric  rise. 
He  carsed  tke  indaatry,  inertly  strong, 
lacreepiiif  toil  tbatt  cookl  oersist  so  loog, 
Aad  if..carafed  be  cried.  Heaven  meant  to  dwd 
ha  keaaeat  veofeaace  oo  the  guilty  head, 
The  dnidvary  oTworda  the  damn'd  would  know, 
DooaTd  Wwrice  Lezicoos  ia  endless  wo.* 

Yea,  ^aa  bed  csNse,  great  Genius,  to  repent  j 
<*  Yoa  leal  gooddaya  that  might  be  better  spent  ;*' 
Yoa  watt  ai^ht  grad«e  the  hours  of  lingering  pain, 
Aad  rJawjFcar  learned  laboora  with  disdain. 
To  yam  wars  giran  the  large  expanded  mind, 
"no  tame  of  geniaa,  and  the  taste  refined 
Twas  yaara  oacagia  wings  aluft  to  soar, 
Aad  amsdat  raUiag  worlda  the  Great  First  Cansa  ex- 
plore; 
Tb  is  the  area  of  recorded  time, 
Ami  Bva  ia  arery  age  aad  every  dime , 
Kinaid  the  CUafli.  who  propt  their  CouBtry*s  eaase ; 
Wha  fMMdad  Eaviras,  aad  establiahed  Laws  s 


To  Uarn  whate*er  the  Sage,  with  Tiitae  ftangbC, 
U1iiit<>>r  the  Muse  of  moral  wisdom  taught 
TbeMi  n  Hcre  your  quarry ;  these  to  you  were 
Ai^  tbtt  world's  ample  volume  was  yoar  own. 


Vet  wsmVl  by  me,  ye  pigmy  Wita,  bew«r% 
or  wiih  toimortal  Scallger  compare. 
yen  mp,  llMOgh  hb  example  strike  my  view 


*8aa  SraUger^  Epigram  on  diis  subject,  coramuni- 
'Siad  vMHtt  doabc  V  l>r.  Johnson,  OenC.  Mag.  1748, 


0>i  T  DOC  for  me  bis  footst^  to  pursue. 
^'hi'tJier  rtrst  Nature,  nnpropidotta,  cold, 
'rki«  iilsy  eompouaded  in  a  ruder  moolJ  ; 
Or  Lht-  mIow  current,  Idterfaig  at  my  heart, 
No  f  Iram  of  wit  or  fnocy  can  impart ;' 
Whaie'f'r  the  cause,  tirum  me  no  dhmbers  flow 
No  \  ii  poii  f  warm  me»  and  no  raptures  glow. 
A  luiitil  l^jke  Scaliger's,  superior  still, 
Ni>  ^riff  rould  conquer,  no  misfortunes  cbilL 
ThoUjfh  for  the  maze  of  words  his  native  skiaa 
H«  If  tilled  to  quit,  *twas  but  aaain  to  rise ; 
T«  cnAoni  oace  more  to  the  bright  soarce  of  dajr, 
And  \ie«¥  the  wonders  of  th'  elbereal  way. 
Ttt«  low  of  Fame  his  generous  boeom  fined ; 
E^rh  fkirktce  hail*d  him,  and  each  Muse  inspired 
Fqt  him  ititf  Sons  of  Learning  trimm'd  the  raya, 
And  NBtifma  grew  harraoniooa  in  hia  praiae. 

My  tuk  perform'd,  and  all  my  laboun  o'er, 
For  TDtf  what  lot  has  Fortune  now  in  store  f 
T]ir  ILail'^^swill  succeeds,  that  worst  diseaae, 
Thi?  rack  «f  iitdolence,  the  sluggish  fM. 
Ctirc  gfawM  on  care,  and  o*er  my  aching  brain 
RUcfc  in4!|[tncholy  pours  her  morbid  tnin. 
No  kluil  relief,  nodeoitive  at  hand, 
t  ^c'k.  ht  midnight  clubs  the  social  band. 
But  nijdiiirbt  dnba.  where  wit  arlth  noise  coospirai^ 
Whrri'  Cumus  revels,  and  where  wine  inspiraa, 
D(!k^hit  no  more :  I  seek  my  lonely  bed. 
Ami  call  on  Sleep  tosoothe  my  languid  head. 
But  Slcpp  nrom  these  sad  lids  flies  far  away  ; 
I  mcrtirn  nil  night,  and  dread  the  coming  day. 
E4iiBiiat4fd,  tired,  I  throw  my  eyes  around, 
To  find  mme  vacant  spot  on  classic  ground ; 
AdJ  soon,  vain  hope !  1  form  a  granddesign ; 
l.iitiggm  ^occeeds,  and  all  my  powers daclma 
If  Scirncp  open  not  her  richest  vela. 
Without  materials  all  our  toil  ia  vain. 
A  forni  to  rugged  stone  when  Phidias  gives, 
tiriiit<aiJi  lt]i  touch  a  new  creation  lives. 
Remove  hts  marble,  aad  his  genius  dies  { 
Wkh  nature,  than,  no breathbg  statue  vies. 

WbtKc'er  I  plan,  I  feel  my  powers  confined 
By  l^irtuiie's  frown  and  penury  of  miod. 
E  bi>iL5i  1IO  knowledge  glaan'd  with  toll  and  atrtth, 
That  briffht  reward  ofa  weU-aeted  life. 
I  new  himself,  while  Reason's feebU light 
ghoota  k  pale  glimmer  through  the  gloom  of  aigbt. 
While  pulsions,  error,  phantoms  of  the  braia» 
And  vaiEi  opinions,  fill  the  dark  domain ; 
A  drevy  void,  where  fears  with  grief  combined 
yVatu  ail  within,  and  deaolata  the  mind. 

What  then  remains  )  Must  I  in  slow  decliaa 
To  miit^  inglorious  ease  old  age  resign  1 
Oth  bold  Ambition  kindlinc  in  my  breast, 
Attempt  Hmm  arduous  taak  I  Or,  ware  itbaiC, 
Broodioif  o'er  Lexicoas  to  paas  the  day, 
And  Ln  that  labour  drudge  my  life  away  7 

Such  is  the  picture  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  sat 
to  himseUl  He  gives  the  prominent  featniM 
of  his  character ;  his  lassitude,  his  morbid  ma* 
lane  holy,  his  love  of  &me,  his  dejection,  his  ta* 
Tern  parties,  and  his  wandering  reveries,  Vaam 
wda  soiTtauL  mtniu,  about  which  so  mueh  has 
been  written ;  all  are  painted  in  miniature,  bat 
in  vivid  colours,  b^  his  own  hand.  His  idea  of 
whtiiig  more  dictionaries  was  not  nierelj  said 
in  verse-  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  that  time 
an  eminent  printer,  and  well  acquainted  widi 
Dr.  Johnson,  remembers  that  he  engaged  in  a 
Gomttiitrcial  Dictionary,  and,  as  i^PPears  bj  th« 
r^^ipta  in  bis  possession«  was  paid  his  price  for 
sevetal  sheets ;  but  he  soon  relinquished  the  on 
deruking.    It  is  probable  that  h*  found  himMir 
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not  Buffideatly  rened  in  thtt  branch  of  know- 
ledge. 

He  was  a^in  reduced  to  the  expedient  of 
short  compositions  for  the  supply  ol  the  day. 
The  writer  of  this  narrative  has  now  before  him 
a  letter  in  Dr.  Johnson's  hand-writing,  which 
shows  tlie  distrci:.^  and  melancholv  situation  of 
the  man  who  had  written  the  Rambler,  and 
finished  the  great  work  of  his  Dictionary.  The 
letter  is  directed  to  Mr.  Richardson  (the  author 
of  Clarissa,)  and  is  as  follows : 

"  Sir, 
**  I  am  obliged  to  entreat  your  aasbtance.  I 
am  now  under  an  arrest  for  five  pounds  eigh- 
teen shillings.  Mr.  Strahan,  from  whom  I  sbcKild 
have  received  the  neccoMaiy  h^  in  this  case,  is 
not  at  home ;  and  I  am  a&aid  oTnot  finding  Mr. 
Millar.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  me 
this  sum,  I  will  very  sratetully  repay  you,  and 
add  it  to  all  former  obligations. 
« I  am,  Sir, 

<<  Your  moat  obedient, 

"  and  most  humble  servant, 

"SaMVBL  JOHNSOir.'' 

**  Gough-Squwre,  IS  March.** 

In  the  margin  of  this  letter  there  is  a  memo- 
randum in  these  wofds:  **  March  16,  17(K6, 
Sent  six  guineas.  Witness,  Wm.  Richarasoo." 
For  tlie  honour  of  an  admired  writer  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  we  do  not  find  a  mofo  liberal  en- 
try. To  his  friend  in  distress  he  sent  ei^ht  shil- 
lings more  than  was  wanted.  Had  an  mcident 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  one  of  his  Romances, 
Richardson  would  have  known  how  to  grace 
his  hero ;  but  in  fictitious  scenes,  generosity  costs 
the  writer  nothing. 

About  this  time  Johnson  contributed  several 
papers  to  a  periodical  Miseellany,  called  ^  The 
Visitor,"  from  motives  which  are  highhr  ho- 
nourable to  him,  a  compassionate  repara  for  the 
late  Mr.  Christopher  Smart  The  Criticbm  on 
Pope's  Epitaphs  appeared  in  that  work.  In  a 
short  time  after  he  became  a  reviewer  in  the 
Literary  Magazine,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
late  Mr.  Newberry,  a  oian  of  a  projecting  head, 
good  taste,  and  great  industry.  This  employ- 
ment engrossed  but  Uttle  or  Johnson's  time 
He  resigned  liimself  to  indolence,  took  no  exer- 
cise, roso  about  two,  and  then  received  the  visits 
of  his  friends.  Authors  long  since  forgotten, 
waited  on  him  as  their  oracle,  and  he  cave  re- 
sponses in  the  chair  of  criticism.  He  listened 
to  the  complaints,  the  schemes,  and  Uie  hopes 
and  fears,  of  a  crowd  of  inferior  writers,  "who." 
ha  said,  in  the  words  of  Roger  Ascham,  "  lived, 
Msn  knew  not  Aeie,  and  died  obscure,  mtn  mttrktd 
wdtohen/*  He  believed  that  he  could  give  a 
better  historv  of  Grub-street  than  any  man  liv- 
ing His  house  was  filled  with  a  succession  of 
visitors  till  four  or  five  in  the  evening.  During 
the  whole  time  he  presided  at  his  tea-table.  Tea 
was  his  favourite  beverage ;  and,  when  the  late 
Jonas  Han  way  pronounced  bis  anathema  against 
the  use  of  tea,  Johnson  rose  in  defence  of  hia  ha- 
bitual practice,  declaring  himself**  in  that  article 
a  hardened  sinner,  who  had  for  years  diluted  his 
meals  with  the  infusion  of  that  fascinatins  plant; 
whose  tea-kettle  had  no  time  to  cool :  mto  with 
tea  solaced  the  midnight  hour,  and  with  tea  weJ- 
cooMd  the  oomingi'' 


The  proposal  for  a  new  edition  of  Bhakspeai^ 
which  had  form^Hk  miscarried,  was  resumed  in 
the  year  1756.  llie  booksellers  readily  agreed 
to  his  terms:  and  subscription-ticketfl  were  is- 
sued out  For  undertaking  this  work,  monev, 
he  confessed  was  the  inciting  motive.  His  friends 
exoted  themselves  to  promote  his  hiterest ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  in  a  newperiodi- 
cal  production  called  "The  Idler."  The  first 
number  appeared  on  Saturday.  April  15,  1758; 
and  the  last,  April  5, 176a  The  profito  of  this 
work,  and  the  subscriptions  for  the  new  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  were  the  means  by  which  he 
suppcMled  himself  for  four  or  five  years.  In 
1759  was  publislied  **  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abys 
sinia."  His  tmnslation  of  Lobe's  voyage  to 
Abyssinia  seems  to  have  pointed  out  that  ccmn- 
try  for  the  scene  of  action ;  and  JUstVu  Ckriaio$f 
the  General  of  Sultm  Segued^  mentioned  in  that 
work,  moat  probably  suggested  the  name  of  the 
prince.  The  author  wanted  toset  out  on  a  Jour- 
ney to  Litchfield,  in  order  to  pay  the  last  offices 
of  filial  piety  to  lus  mother,  who,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  was  then  near  her  dissolution ;  bat  mo- 
ney was  necesaaiy.  Mr.  Johnston,  a  bookeel 
ler,  who  has  long  since  lefl  off  busmess,  gave 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  copy.  With  this 
supply  Johnson  set  out  for  Litchnold ;  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  dose  the  eyes  of  a  parent 
whom  ho  loved.  He  attended  the  foneral, 
which,  as  appears  among  his  memoraDdnms^ 
was  on  the  S3d  of  January,  1759. 

Johnson  now  found  it  necessary  to  retrendi 
his  expenses.    He  eave  up  his  house  m  Gough 

Suare.  Mrs.  WuliamB  went  into  lodgiiiea. 
e  retired  to  Grav's-Inn,  and  soon  removedto 
chambers  in  the  Inner^Temple-lane,  where  he 
lived  in  poverU,  total  idleness,  and  the  pride  ot 
literature.  Magni  $ttd  wsminfa  «m6ra.  Mr. 
Fitzheibeit  (the  ftther  of  Lord  St  Helens,  the 
present  minister  at  Madrid,)  a  man  distin- 
guished through  life  for  bis  benevolence  and 
other  amiable  equalities,  used  to  say,  that  he  paid 
a  morning  visit  to  Johnson,  intending  from  his 
chambers  to  send  a  letter  into  the  City ;  but,  to 
his  great  surprise,  he  found  an  author  by  nro- 
fession  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  The  late 
Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  also 
among  those  who  endeavoured,  by  constant  at- 
tention, to  soothe  the  cares  of  a  mind  which  he 
knew  to  be  afflicted  with  doom^  apprehensions. 
At  one  of  the  parties  made  at  ms  house,  Bosco- 
vich,  the  Jesuit,  who  had  then  lately  introduced 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  at  Rome,  and,  after 
publishing  an  eleeant  Latin  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  made  a  ^eUow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  one  of  the  company  invited  to  meet  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  conversation  at  first  was  mostly 
in  French.  Johnson,  though  thoroughly  versed 
in  that  language,  and  a  professed  admirer  of 
Boileau  and  La  cruyorp^  did  not  und«-stand  its 
pronunciation,  nor  oould  he  speak  it  himself 
with  propriety.  For  the  rest  of  the  evening  the 
talk  was  in  Latin.  Boecovich  had  a  readv 
current  flow  of  that  flimsy  phraseology  with 
which  a  priest  may  travel  through  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Germany.  Johnson  scorned  what  he  called 
colloquial  barbarisms.  It  was  his  pride  to  speak 
his  best  He  went  on,  after  a  little  practice, 
with  as  much  facility  as  if  it  was  his  native 
tongue.  One  sentence  his  writer  well  remem- 
bers.    Observing  that  Fontenelle  at  first  op- 
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posed  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  embraced 
K  afterwards,  bis  words  were:  FonUnettus,  m 
JUOor  in  extrem  Meneetutt,  fidt  transfitga  ad 
toMtrm  JiTewtoninuu 

We  have  now  travelled  through  that  part  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  Ufe  which  was  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle with  difHcuities.  Halcyon  days  are  now  to 
open  upon  him.  In  the  month  of  May  1762, 
his  Majesty,  to  reward  literary  merit,  signified 
his  pleasure  to  grant  to  Johnson  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  Earl  of 
Bute  was  minister.  Lord  Loughborough,  who, 
perhaps,  was  originally  a  mover  in  the  business, 
had  authonty  to  mention  it.  He  was|^  well  ac- 
quainted with  Johnson ;  but,  havinff  heard 
much  of  hb  independent  spirit,  and  of  the 
downfall  of  Osborne  the  bookseller,  he  did  not 
know  but  his  benevolence  might  be  rewarded 
with  a  foUo  on  his  head.  He  desired  the  au- 
thor of  these  memoirs  to  undertake  the  task. 
This  writer  thought  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
much  good  the  most  happy  incident  in  his  life. 
He  went,  without  delay,  to  the  chambers  in 
the  Inner  Temple-lane,  which,  in  fact,  were  the 
abode  of  wretchedness.  By  slow  and  studio 
approa^es  the  messa^  was  disclosed.  Johnson 
made  a  longpause :  he  asked  if  it  was  seriously 
intended  1  He  fell  into  a  profound  meditation, 
and  his  own  definition  of  a  pensioner  occurred 
to  him.  He  was  told,  «*That  he,  at  least,  did 
not  come  within  the  definition."  He  desired  to 
meet  next  day  and  dine  at  the  Mitre  Tavern. 
At  that  meetins  he  gave  up  all  his  scruples .  On 
the  following  Obj  I^rd  Loughborough  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  Eari  of  Bute.  The  conversation 
Uiat  passed  was  in  the  evening  related  to  this 
writer  hj  Dr.  Johnson.  He  expressed  his 
sense  ot  his  Majesty's  bounty,  and  thought 
himself  the  more  highw  honoured,  as  the  favour 
was  not  bestowed  on  him  for  having  dipped  his 
pen  in  fiiction.  "No,  Sir,"  said  Lord  Bute, 
^it  is  not  oflered  to  you  for  having  dipped  your 
pen  in  faction,  nor  with  a  design  that  you  ever 
shoidd."  Sir  John  Hawkins  will  have  it,  that 
after  this  interview,  Johnson  was  often  pressed 
to  wait  on  Lord  Bute :  but  with  a  sullen  spirit 
refused  to  comply.  However  that  be,  Johnson 
was  never  beam  to  utter  a  disrespectful  word  of 
that  nobleman.  The  writer  of  this  essay  re- 
members a  circumstance  which  may  throw  some 
li^t  on  this  subject  The  late  Dr.  Rose,  of 
Cniswick,  whom  Johnson  loved  and  respected, 
contended  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Scotch 
writers  ;  and  Fergmon's  booS  on  Civil  Soctetv, 
then  on  the  eve  of  publication,  he  said,  would 
give  the  laurel  to  North  Britain.  **  Alas  !  what 
can  he  do  upon  that  subject  7"  said  John^n  : 
**  Aristotle,  Poljrbius,  Grotius,  Piifiendorf,  and 
Borlemaoni,  have  reaped  in  that  field  before 
Wm."  "He  will  treat  it,"  said  Dr.  Rose,  "in 
a  new  mannner."  "A  new  manner!  Buck- 
inser  had  no  bands,  and  he  wrote  Itis  name 
with  fcds  toes  at  Charing-cross,  for  half-a-crown- 
a-piecc;  that  was  a  new  manner  of  writing!" 
Dr.  Rose  replied,  "  If  that  will  not,  satisfy  you, 
I  will  name  a  writer,  whom  you  must  allow  to 
be  the  best  in  the  kingdom."  "  Who  is  that  ?" 
"  The  Earl  of  Bute,  when  he  wrote  an  order  for 
your  pension."  "  There,  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
**  vou  have  me  in  the  toil :  to  Lord  Bute  I  must 
allow  wliatever  praise  you  may  chum  for  him." 
Ingratitude  ws*  no  part  of  Johnwni's  character. 
(o) 
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Being  now  in  the  possession  of  a  regular  in- 
come, Johnson  left  his  chambers  in  the  Tdin^de^ 
and  once  more  became  master  of  a  house  in 
Johnson's-court,  Fleet-street  Dr.  Levet,  Ids 
(Hend  and  physician  in  ordinary,"^  paid  his  daily 
visits  with  assiduity  ;  made  tea  all  the  momiii^ 
talked  what  he  had  to  say,  and  did  not  eixp«ct 
an  answer.  Mrs,  Williams  had  her  apaitmsQt 
in  the  house,  and  entertained  her  benefootor 
with  more  enlarged  conversation.  Chemitflry 
was  part  of  Johnson's  amusement  For  tfau 
love  of  experimental  philosophy.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  thinks  an  apology  necoMary.  He 
tells  us,  with  great  |^vity,  that  curiosity  was 
the  only  object  in  view ;  not  an  intention  to 
grow  suddenly  rich  by  the  philosopher's  stonei 
or  the  transmutation  of  metals.  To  enlarge  lib 
circle,  Johnson  once  more  had  recourse  to  A 
literary  club.  This  was  at  the  Turk's  Head, 
in  Gerard-street,  Soho,  on  every  Tuesday 
evening  through  tlie  year.  The  membefe 
were,  besides  himself,  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Nugent,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  the  late  Mr.  Topham  Beanclei|[; 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Chamier,  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, and  some  others.  Johnson's  affection  for 
Sir  Joshua  was  founded  on  a  lone  ac<^uaintaiieik 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  virtues  and 
amiable  qualities  of  that  excellent  artist  He 
delighted  in  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Biiiike. 
He  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Ganiek^ 
several  years  ago.  On  the  next  day  heWd,  "t 
suppose,  Murphy,  you  are  proud  of  your  eoun* 
tryman.  Cum  talis  sit  utinam  nostkr  bs» 
SET  7"  From  that  time  his  constant  observatKNl 
was,  "That  a  man  of  sense  could  not  meet  Bfr*' 
Burke  by  accident,  under  a  gateway  to  aToid  a 
shower,  without  oeinff  convinced  that  he  was 
the  first  man  in  En^and."  Johnson  foh  not 
only  kindness,  but  zeal  and  ardour  for  hm 
friends.  He  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to. 
advance  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  He 
loved  him,  tliough  he  knew  his  iailings,  and* 
particulariy  the  leaven  of  envy,  which  corroded 
the  mind  ot'  that  ele^^ant  writer,  and  made  hha 
impatient,  without  disguise,  of  the  praises  be* 
stowed  on  any  person  whatever.  Of  tfab  ii^ 
firmity,  which  marked  Goldsmith's  character, 
Johnson  gave  a  remarkable  instance.  It  hap- 
pened tliat  he  went  with  Sir  Joshua  Reyadoi 
and  Goldsmith  to  see  the  Fantoeeini,  wfanh 
were  exhibited  some  years  ago  in  or  near  the 
Haymarket     They  admired  the  eurione  ae- 


cbanisin  by  which  the  puppets  were 
walk  the  stage,  draw  a  chiur  to  the  table,  mt 
down,  write  a  letter,  and  perform  a  variety  of 
other  actions,  with  such  dexterity,  that  ^thoi^ 
Nature's  journeymen  made  the  men,  they  hni- 
tatod  humanity"  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
spectator.  The  entertainment  being  over,  the- 
three  friends  retired  to  a  tavern.  Johnaoa  and 
Sir  Joshua  talked  with  pleasure  of  what  thtj' 
had  seen ;  and  savs  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  «a-^ 
miration,  '*How  the  Uttle  fellow  brandished' 
his  spontoon  !"  "  There  is  notfaiiig  in  h,^ 
replied  Goldsmith,  starting  up  with  impetieBee  s 
'*  give  me  a  spontoon ;  I  can  do  it  as  weH  my- 
self." 

Enjoying  his  amusements  at  his  weekly  elob^ 
and  happy  in  a  state  of  independence,  Johneon 
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gained  in  the  yeax  1765  another  reaource,  which 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  exempt 
him  fiom  the  eoUeitudes  <x  life.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  late  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family. 
Mrs.  Pioui  hftarelated  the  fiiCt,  and  it  is  there- 
fore needUfs  to  repeat  it  in  this  place.  The 
author  of  this  narrative  looks  back  to  the  share 
he  had  in  that  business  with  self-conffratulation, 
•Muce  he  knows  the  tenderness  which  from  that 
time  soothed  Johnson's  cares  at  Streatham,  and 
prolonged  a  valuable  life.  The  subscribers  to 
Shakspeare  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  the 
promiMd  edition.  To  aajuit  himself  of  this  ob- 
Ogation,  be  went  to  woik  unwdhngly,  but  pio- 
ceeded  with  vigour.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1765,  Shakspeare  was  published;  and,  in  a  short 
time  after,  the  University  of  Dublin  sent  over  a 
diploma,  in  honourable  terms,  creating  him  a 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Oxford,  in  eiffht  or  ten  years 
afterwards,  followed  the  example ;  and  till  then 
Johnson  never  assumed  the  title  of  Doctor.  In 
1766  his  constitution  seemed  to  be  in  a  'apid  de- 
cline; and  that  moibid  melancholy  which  often 
doudad  his  understanding,  came  upon  him  with 
a  deeper  gloom  than  ever.  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Thrale 
paid  him  a  visit  in  this  situation,  and  found  him 
on  his  knees,  with  Dr.  Delap,  the  Rector  of 
Lsfwea,  in  Sussex,  beseeching  God  to  continue 
to  him  the^ise  of  his  understanding.  Mr.  Thrale 
took  him  to  his  house  at  Streatham  ;  and  Jolm- 
■on  from  that  time  became  a  constant  resident 
in  the  &mily.  He  went  occasionally  to  the  club 
in  Gerard-street;  but  his  head-quarters  were 
fined  at  Streathsim.  An  apartment  was  fitted 
op  ibr  him,  and  the  library  was  ap^atly  enlarged. 
Artias  were  oonstantfy  invited  from  town ;  and 
Johnson  was  every  day  at  an  elesant  table,  with 
salect  and  polished  company.  Whatever  could 
be  devised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  to  promote 
the  happiness,  and  establish  the  health  of  their 
goest,  was  studiously  performed  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  Mr.  Thrale's  life.  Johnson  ac- 
oompaniad  the  family  in  \d\  their  summer  cxcur- 
swns  to  Bri^tlielmstone,  to  Wale^  and  to  Paris. 
It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Thrale  to  say,  that  a 
move  injgenuous  frame  of  mind  no  man  possess- 
ed. His  education  at  Oxford  save  him  the  ha- 
bits of  a  gentleman ;  his  amiable  temper  recom- 
mended his  conversation  ;  and  the  eoodness  of 
hia  heart  made  him  a  sincere  friend.  That  he 
was  the  patron  of  Johnson  is  an  honour  to  his 
memory. 

In.  petty  disputes  with  contemporary  writers, 
or  the  wits  of  the  age,  Johnson  was  seldom  en- 
tangled. A  single  incident  of  that  kind  may  not 
be  imwoithy  of  notice,  since  it  happened  ^vith  a 
man  of  ereat  celebrity  in  his  time.  A  number 
of  friencM  dined  with  Garrick  on  a  Christmas- 
day,  Foots  was  then  in  Ireland.  It  was  said 
at  table,  that  the  modem  Aristophanes  (so 
Foots  was  called)  had  been  horse-whipped  by  a 
Dublin  apothecary,  for  mimicking  him  on  the 
stage.  "I  wonder,**  said  Garrick,  ''that  any 
man  riiould  show  so  much  resentment  to  Foote ; 
he  has  a  patent  for  such  liberties ;  nobodv  ever 
thought  it  vfcrth  his  whiU  to  auarrcl  with  fiim  in 
I«ondon."  ''  J  am  glad,"  said  Johnson,  "  to  find 
that  the  man  w  rising  in  the  worlds  The  ex- 
pression was  afterwards  reported  to  Foote ; 
who,  in  return,  gave  out,  that  he  would  produce 
the  CUikoi  rf  LUertUure  on  Uie  8tage  Being 
informed  of  tnio  design,  Johnson  stent  ivord  to 
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Foote, ''  That  the  theatre  beinff  intended  for  tJie 
reformation  of  vice,  he  would  step  from  the 
boxes  on  the  stage,  and  correct  him  b^ore  tho 
audience."  Foote  knew  the  intrepidity  of  his 
antagonist,  and  abandoned  the  design.  No  ill- 
w^  ensued.  Johnson  used  to  say,  "That,  ior 
broad-faced  mirth,  Foote  had  not  his  ei^uaL" 

Dr.  Johnson's  fame  excited  the  curiosity  of  tho 
King.  His  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a 
man  of  whom  extraordinary  thin^  were  said. 
Accordingly,  the  librarian  at  Buck  ingham-houae 
invited  J^mson  to  see  that  elegant  collection  of 
books,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  hint  of  wh«t 
was  intended.  His  Majesty  entered  the  room ; 
and,  among  other  things,  asked  the  author,  *^If 
he  meant  to  give  the  world  any  more  of  hia 
compositions?"  Johnson  answered,  **That  ho 
thought  he  had  written  enough."  "  And  I 
should  think  so  too,"  replied  his  Majesty,  "if 
you  had  not  written  so  welL" 

Though  Johnson  thought  he  had  written 
enough,  his  senilis,  even  in  spite  of  bodily  slug, 
gishness,  coiud  not  lie  still.  In  1770  we  fiiui 
him  entering  the  lists  as  a  political  writer/  The 
flame  of  discord  that  blazed  throughout  the  na- 
tion on  the  expulsbn  of  Mr.  Wi&es,  and  the 
final  determination  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  Mr.  Luttrell  vras  duly  elected,  by  206  votes 
against  1 143,  spread  a  general  spirit  of  discon- 
tent To  allay  the  tumult.  Dr.  Johnson  pub- 
lished The  False  Alarm.  Mrs.  Piozzi  informs 
us,  "That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  her 
house,  between  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
nifffat  and  twelve  on  Thursday  night"  This 
celerity  baa  appeared  wonderful  to  many,  and 
some  nave  doubted  the  truth.  It  may,  how 
ever,  be  placed  vrithin  the  bounds  of  probability. 
Johnson  has  observed  that  there  are  different 
methods  of  composition.  Virgil  was  used  to 
pour  out  a  great  mimber  of  verses  in  the  mom- 
mg,  and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  the  exube- 
rances, and  correctin|^  inaccuracies ;  and  it  was 
Pope's  custom  to  write  his  first  thoughts  in  his 
first  words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate, 
rectify,  and  refine  them.  Others  'employ  at 
once  memory  and  invention,  and  witli  Uttle  in- 
termediate use  of  the  pen,  form  and  polish  large 
masses  by  continued  meditation,  and  write  their 
productions  only,  when,  in  their  opinion,  they 
nave  completed  them.  This  last  was  Johnson's 
method.  He  never  took  his  pen  in  hand  till  he 
had  well  weighed  his  subject,  and  grasped  in  his 
mind  the  sentiments,  the  train  of  argument,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  As  he  often 
thought  aloud,  he  had,  perhaps,  talked  it  over  to 
himself.  This  may  account  for  that  rapidity 
with  which,  in  ^neral,  he  despatched  his  sheets 
to  the  press,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  a 
fair  copy.  Whatever  may  be  the  logic  or  elo- 
quence of  the  False  Alarm,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  since  erased  the  resolution  from  the 
Journals.  But  whether  they  have  not  left  ma- 
terials for  a  future  controversy,  may  be  made  a 
question. 

In  1771,  he  published  another  tract,  on  the 
subject  of  Falkland  islands.  The  design  was 
to  show  the  impropriety  of  going  to  war  with 
8pain  for  an  island  thirown  aside  from  human 
use,  stormy  in  winter,  and  barren  in  summer. 
For  this  work  it  is  apparent  that  materials  were 
furnished  by  direction  of  the  minister. 

At  the  approach  of  th«  general  elt^>tion   m 
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1774,  Im  wrote  a  short  duoouiMy  called  The 
Patnot ;  not  with  anv  visible  apolication  to'  Mr. 
Wilkee;  but  to  teach  the  people  to  reject  the 
leaders  of  oppoeition,  who  called  themselvee  pa- 
tiiota,  In  1775  he  undertook  a  pamphlet  of 
more  importance,  namely,  Taxation  no  Tyran- 
DT,  in  answer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Address 
of  the  American  Con^gress.  The  scope  of  the 
argoment  was,  that  distant  colonies,  which  had 
in  their  assemblies  a  legislature  of  their  own, 
were,  notwithstanding,  Cable  to  be  taxed  in  a 
British  Parliament,  where  they  had  neither 
peers  in  one  house,  nor  representatives  in  the 
other.  1^  was  of  opinion,  that  this  country 
was  strong  enough  to  ^oroe  obedience.  '*  When 
an  Eng^thman,"  he  says,  "is  told  that  the 
Americans  shoot  up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally 
oonaideri  how  the  hydra  was  destroyed."  The 
event  has  shown  how  much  he  and  the  minister 
of  that  day  were  mistaken. 

The  Account  of  the  Tour  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  which  was  undertaken  in 
the  autumn  of  1773,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  was  not  (Niblished  till  some  time  in  the 
year  1775.  This  book  has  been  variously  re- 
ceived; by  some  extolled  for  the  elegance  of  the 
narrative^  and  the  depth  of  observation  on  life 
and  manners ;  by  otners,  as  much  condemned, 
as  a  work  of  avowed  ho^ility  to  the  Scotch  na- 
tion. The  praise  was^  beyond  all  question, 
fiurly  deserved ;  and  the  censure,  on  due  exami- 
nation, will  appear  hasty  and  ill-founded.  That 
Johnson  enteiteined  some  prejudices  against  the 
Scotch,  must  not  be  dissembled.  It  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Bosweli  savs^  "  thai  he  thought  their  suc- 
cess in  Fugl^^i^  exceeded  their  proportion  of 
real  merit,  and  he  could  not  but  see  in  them  that 
nationality  whidi  no  liberal-minded  Scotsman 
will  deny."  The  author  of  these  memoirs  well 
remembers,  that  Johnson  one  day  asked  him, 
**  Have  you  observed  the  difierence  between 
your  own  country  impudence  and  Scotch  im- 
pudence 7"  The  answer  being  in  the  negative  : 
^T'neal  will  tell  you," said  Johnson.  ''The 
impudence  of  an  Irishman  is  the  impudence  of 
a  fly,  that  buzses  about  you,  and  you  put  it 
away,  but  it  returns  aoam,  and  flutters  and 
teases  you.  The  impudence  of  a  Scotsman  is 
the  impad«ioe  of  a  leech,  that  fixes,  and  sucks 
your  blood."  Upon  another  occasion,  this 
writer  went  with  hum  into  the  shop  of  Davis  the 
bookseller,  in  RusseUstreet,  Covent-sarden. 
Davis  came  running  to  him  almost  out  otbreath 
with  joy :  ^  The  Soots  gentleman  is  come.  Sir; 
Us  pnndpal  wish  is  to  see  you ;  he  is  now  in 
the  back-parlour."  '*Well,  well,  VW  see  the 
gentleman,"  said  Johnson,  lie  walked  towards 
&  room.  Mr.  Bosweli  was  the  person.  This 
writer  foOowed  with  no  small  curiosity.  ''I 
find,"  said  Mr.  Bosweli,  ^  that  I  am  come  to 
London  at  a  bad  time,  when  great  popular  pre- 
judice >»■«■  gone  forth  against  us  North  Britons ; 
but  when  I  am  talking  to  you,  I  am  talking  to 
a  large  and  hberal  mind,  and  you  know  that  I 
cannot  hdp  coadng  from  ScoUaruL''  «<Sir," 
said  ^hnaoD,  ''no  more  can  the  rest  of  your 
countiymen."^ 

He  nad  other  reasons  that  helped  to  alienate 
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him  from  the  natives  of  Scotland.  Beinga  ew^ 
dial  welKwisher  to  the  constitution  inCfaurch 
and  State,  he  did  not  think  that  Calvin  and  John 
Knox  were  proper  founders  of  a  national  ral^ 
gion.  He  made,  however,  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland  and  the 
Separatists  of  En^nd.  To  the  former  he  im- 
puted no  disafiection,  no  want  of  loyalty.  Their 
soldiers  and  their  officers  had  shed  tt^ir  blood 
with  zeal  and  courage  in  the  service  of  Gnat 
Britain ;  and  the  people,  he  used  to  say,  were 
content  with  their  own  establidied  modes  of 
worship,  without  wishing,  in  the  present  ase,  to 
gve  any  disturbance  to  the  Church  of  Ejn^and. 
This  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  admit;  and 
therefore  declared,  that  whenever  he  found  a 
Scotchman  to  whom  an  Englishman  was  as  a 
Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  would  be  as  an  En- 
glishman to  him.  In  this,  surely,  there  was  no 
rancour,  no  malevolence.  The  Dissenters  on 
this  side  the  Tweed  appeared  to  him  in  a  Af 
ferent  light  Theur  reli^dn,  he  frequently  sakL 
was  too  worldly,  too  political,  too  restless  ana 
ambitious.  The  doctrine  of  etukimn^  kings, 
and  erecting  on  the  ruins  of  the  constitution  a 
new  form  of  ^vemment,  which  lately  issued 
from  their  pulpits,  he  always  thought  was,  under 
a  calm  disguise,  the  principle  that  lay  lurking  in 
their  hearts.  He  knew  that  a  wild  democracy 
had  t>vertumed  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons ; 
and  that  a  set  of  Republican  Fanatics,  who 
would  not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  had  taken 
possession  of  all  the  livinffs  and  all  the  parishes 
m  the  kingdom.  That  those  scenes  or  horror 
mi^t  never  bo  renewed,  was  the  ardent  with 
of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  though  he  apprehaadid 
no  danger  from  Scotland,  it  is  probable  thalfia 
dislike  of  Calvinism  mingled  sometimes  wMi 
his  reflections  on  the  natives  of  that  oountiT. 
"[Rie  association  of  ideas  could  not  be  easfly 
broken ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  he  loved  and 
respected  manv  gentlemen  from  that  part  of  the 
island.  Dr.  Robertson*!  History  of  Scotbad, 
and  Dr.  Beattie's  Essays,  were  subjects  of  his 
constant  praise.  Mr.  fiioswell.  Dr.  Rose  of 
Chiswick,  Andrew  Millar,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
printer,  and  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  wero  amottg 
his  most  intimate  friends.  Many  others  might 
be  added  to  tho  list  He  scorned  to  enter  Scat* 
land  as  a  spy  ;  thouflh  Hawkins,  hisbiogianhar, 
and  the  professing  defender  of  hisfiune,  aOaw- 
ed  himself  leave  to  represent  him  in  that  ignp* 
ble  character.  He  went  into  Scotland,  to  surrey 
men  and  manners.  Antiqmties,  fossils,  and 
minerals,  were  not  within  his  province,  fie 
did  not  visit  that  country  to  settle  the  statioD  of 
Roman  camps,  or  the  spot  whero  Ghdgaeus 
fought  the  last  battle  for  public  liberty.  The 
people,  their  customs,  and  tne  pro^p-ess  of  Utsm- 
ture  were  his  objects.  The  civibties  wbach  he 
received  in  the  course  of  his  tour  have  been  fa* 
paid  with  grateful  acknowledgment,  and  gene- 
rally, vtrith  great  elegance  of  expression.  His 
crime  is,  that  he  found  the  country  bare  of  traas, 
and  he  has  stated  the  fact  This,  Mr.  Boswdl, 
in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides^  has  told  ua,  waa  re- 
sented by  his  oonntrymen  with  anger  inflamed  to 
rancour ;  but  he  admits  that  there  are  few  trees 
on  the  east  side  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
his  Tour,  says,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  country,  he  saw  several  large  planta- 
tioiia  of  pina  plaated  by  gentlemen  ntar  their 
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•eats :  vad  in  this  respect  bucIi  a  laudable  •pirit 
prerails,  that,  in  another  half  century  it  never 
shall  be  said,  "  Tc  spy  tke  nakednest  of  tke  hnd 
tare  ytni  eome,^*  Johnson  could  not  wait  for  that 
half  century,  and  therefore  mentioned  things  as 
he  found  them.  If  in  an3r  thing  he  has  been 
mistaken,  he  has  made  a  fair  apolo^  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  book,  avowing  with  candour, 
"  That  he  may  have  been  surpnscd  by  modes  of 
life,  and  appearances  of  nature,  that  arefamihar 
to  men  of  wider  sur\'ey,  and  more  varied  con- 
versation.  Novelty  and  i^onmce  must  alwa^rs 
be  reciprocal;  and  he  is  conscious  that  his 
thoughts  on  national  manners  are  the  thoughts 
of  one  who  has  seen  but  little." 

The  Poems  of  Ossian  made  a  part  of  John- 
Bon*s  inquiiy  during  his  residence  in  Scotland 
and  the  Hebrides.  On  his  return  to  England, 
November,  1773,  a  storm  seemed  to  be  gathering 
over  his  head ;  but  the  cloud  never  burst,  and 
the  thunder  never  fell — Ossian,  it  is  well  known, 
was  presented  to  the  public  as  a  translation 
from  the  Earse ;  but  that  this  was  a  fraud,  John- 
son declared  without  hesitation.  **  The  EarMtj''* 
he  says,  **  was  always  oral  only,  and  never  a 
written  language.  The  Welsh  and  the  Irish 
were  more  cultivated.  In  Earse  there  waa  not 
in  the  world  a  single  manuscript  a  hundred 
years  old.  Martin,  who  in  the  last  century  pub- 
lished an  Account  of  the  Western  Islands,  men- 
tions Irishf  but  never  Earse  manuscripts,  to  be 
foimd  in  ^  islands  in  his  time.  The  bards 
oQMold  not  read ;  if  they  could,  they  might  proba- 
bly have  written.  But  the  bard  was  a  barbarian 
•monff  barbarians,  and,  knowing  nothing  him- 
§td£f  lived  with  others  that  knew  no  more.  If 
there  is  a  manuscript  from  which  the  transla- 
tion was  made,  in  what  age  was  it  written,  and 
where  is  it  7  If  it  was  collated  from' oral  reoita- 
tion,  it  could  only  be  in  detached  parts  and  scat- 
tered fragments ;  the  whole  is  too  lon^  to  be  re- 
membered. Who  put  it  together  in  its  present 
form?"  For  these  and  such  like  reasons,  John- 
son calls  the  whole  an  imposture.  He  adds, 
"  The  editor,  or  author,  never  could  show  the 
original,  nor  can  it  be  shown  by  any  other.  To 
revenge  reasonable  incredulity,  by  rcfiising  evi- 
dence, is  a  degree  of  insolence  with  which  the 
world  is  not  yet  acquainted  ;  and  stubborn  auda- 
city is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt'*  This  reasoning 
carries  with  it  great  weight.  It  roused  the  re- 
sentment of  Mr.  Macpherson.  He  sent  a  threat- 
ening letter  to  the  author;  and  Johnson  an- 
swered him  in  the  rough  phrase  of  stern  defiance. 
The  two  heroes  frownea  at  a  distance,  but  ne- 
ver came  to  action. 

In  the  jear  1777,  tlie  misfortunes  of  Dr.  Dodd 
eiccited  his  compassion.  He  wrote  a  speech  for 
that  unhappy  man,  when  called  up  to  receive 
jqdgmentof  death;  besides  two  petitions,  one 
to  the  KinSj  and  another  to  the  Q,ueen :  and  a 
sermon  to  be  preached  by  Dodd  to  the  convicts 
in  Newgate.  It  may  appear  trifling  to  add,  that 
about  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  prologue  to  the 
comedy  of  "A  Word  to  tlie  Wise,"  written  by 
Hugh  Kelly.  The  play,  some  years  before,  had 
been  damned  by  a  party  on  the  first  night.  It 
was  rem'ed  for  the  beriefit  of  the  author's  wi- 
dow. Mn>.  Pioxzi  relates,  that  when  Johnson 
was  rallied  for  tliese  exertions,  so  close  to  one 
another,  his  answer  was,  "When  they  come  to 
me  mih  a  d)ing  Parson,  and  a  dead  Siftay^ma- 


ker,  what  can  a  man  do  ?**  Wo  come  now  to  the 
last  of  his  literarv  labours.  At  the  requoat  of 
the  Booksellers  he  undertook  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  The  first  publication  was  in  1779,  and 
the  whole  was  completed  in  1781.  In  amemo- 
randum  of  that  year  he  sajs,  some  time  in  Match 
he  finished  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  which  he 
wrote  in  hie  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hai^y, 
unwilling  to  work,  yet  working  with  vigour  and 
haste.  In  another  place,  he  hopes  uey  «re 
written  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  piety.  That  the  history  of  so 
many  men,  who,  in  their  difierent  degrees,  made 
themselves  conspicuous  in  their  time,  was  not 
written  recently  after  their  deaths,  seems  to  be 
an  omission  that  does  no  honour  to  the  Republic 
of  Letters.  Their  contemporaries  in  general 
looked  on  with  calm  indifference,  and  sufiered 
Wit  and  Genius  to  vanish  out  of  the  world  in 
total  silence,  unregarded,  and  unlamented.  -Waft 
there  no  triend  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear?  No 
just  observer  of  hfe,  to  record  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased  7  Was  even  Envy  silent?  It  seemed  to 
have  been  a^ed,  that  if  an  author's  works  sur- 
vived, the  history  of  the  man  was  to  give  no 
moral  lesson  to  after  ages.  If  tradition  told  ns 
that  Ben  Johnson  went  to  the  Devil  Tavern ; 
that  Shakspeare  stole  deer,  and  held  the  stirrap 
at  playhouse  doors;  that  Ehyden  frequented 
Button's  Cofiee-house;  curiosity  was  lulled 
asleep,  and  biography  forgot  the  best  part  of  her 
funcuon,  which  is  to  instruct  mankmd  by  ex- 
amples taken  ftnrn  the  school  (^  life.  This  task 
remained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  when  years  had  roll- 
ed away;  when  the  channels  cSf  information 
were,  for  the  most  part,  choked  up,  and  little 
remained  besides  doubtful  anecdote,  uncertain 
tradition,  and  vague  report 

*'  None  litua  iiiA>nDia  preaiit  et  deiorta  Vettutu. 

The  value  of  Biography  has  been  better  im 
derstood  in  othe^  ages,  and  in  other  countries 
Tacitus  informs  us,  that  to  record  the  lives  and 
characters  of  illustrious  men  was  the  practice  of 
the  Roman  authors,  in  the  early  penods  of  the 
Republic.  In  France  the  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed. Fontenclle,  D'AIembert,  and  Monsieur 
Thomas  have  left  models  in  this  kind  of  com- 
position. They  have  emkahned  the  dead.  But 
It  i?  true,  that  they  had  incitements  and  advan- 
tages, even  at  a  distant  day,  which  could  not,  by 
any  diligence,  be  obtained  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  wits  of  France  had  ample  materials.  They 
lived  in  a  nation  of  critics,  who  had  at  heart  tha 
honour  done  to  their  country  by  their  Poets, 
tlieir  Heroes,  and  their  Philosophers.  They 
had,  besides,  an  .icademy  of  BeUes-Lettrts^  where 
Gt  nius  was  cultivated,  refined,  and  encouraged. 
They  had  the  tracts,  the  essays,  and  disserta- 
tions, which  remain  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Aca 
demy,  and  they  liad  the  speeches  of  the  several 
members,  delivered  at  their  first  admission  to  a 
seat  in  that  learned  Assembly.  In  those  speech- 
es the  new  Academician  did  ample  justice  to 
the  memory  of  Ids  predecessor ;  and  though  his 
harangue  was  decorated  with  the  colours  of  elo- 
quence, and  was,  for  that  reason,  called  pane- 
gyric, yet  being  pronounced  before  qualified 
judges,  who  knew  the  talents,  the  conduct  ana 
morals  of  the  deceased,  the  opeaker  could  not, 
with  propriety,  wander  into  the  regions  of  fie 
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tiotk  Tbe  truth  wan  Jmowu*  before  it  w«fl 
•domed.  The  Acadeipjr  nw  Uiemarble  before 
Ihe  artut  polished  it.  But  this  oountzy  has  had 
DO  Academy  of  Literature.  The  public  mind, 
for  centuriesp  has  been  engrossed  by  party  and 
faction  ;  by  the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a 
fete ;  by  civil  wars,  religious  disflensions,  trade 
and  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  accumulating 
wealth.  Amiddl  such  atteutioiis.  who  can  won- 
der that  cold  praise  lias  been  often  tlic  only  re- 
ward of  merit  7  In  this  country  Doctor  Nallianiel 
Hodges,  who,  like  tbe  ^ood  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
drew  purer  breath  amuLst  Uie  contagion  of  tlic 
plague  in  London,  and,  during  the  whole  time, 
conUnuod  in  the  city,  admin istrring  medical  as- 
sistance, was  Buflercd,  as  Johnson  used  to  re- 
late with  tears  in  liis  eyes,  to  die  for  debt  in  a 
ffaol.  In  tiiis  country,  the  man  who  brought 
Die  Sew  River  to  Lond(»n  was  niinoti  by  that 
noble  project ;  and  in  this  country,  Otway  died 
for  want  on  Tower  Hill;  Butler,  tiie  great  autlior 
of  Hudibras,  whose  name  can  only  die  with  the 
Rngliah  language,  was  left  to  languish  in  pover- 
ty, the  particulars  of  his  life  almost  unknown, 
and  scarce  a  vestige  of  liim  left  except  his  unmor- 
tal  poem.  Had  tiierc  been  an  Academy  of  Lite- 
rature, the  lives,  at  least,  of  those  celebrated  per- 
sona would  have  been  written  for  tlie  benefit  of 
poi^iity.  Swift,  it  seems,  Jiad  the  idea  of  such 
an  institation,  and  proposed  it  to  Lord  Oxford ; 
but  Whiff  and  Ton-  were  more  important  objects. 
It  is  needless  to  JUsemble  tliat  Dt.  Johnson,  in 
the  Life  uf  Ro.-K:ommon,  talks  of  tlie  inutility 
of  such  a  project  "  In  tliis  country,"  he  says, 
"  an  academy  could  be  expected  to  do  but  little. 
If  an  Academician's  place  were  profitable,  it 
would  bo  given  by  interest ;  if  attendance  were 
gratuitous,  it  woiud  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man 
would  endure  the  least  disgust.  Unanimity  is 
impossible,  and  debate  would  separate  tlie  as- 
sembly.^' To  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  an- 
swer, that  the  Royal  ^society  has  not  been  dis- 
solved by  sullen  dismist ;  and  the  modern  Aca- 
demy at  Somerset  House  hd«  already  pcrfonned 
much,  and  promises  more.  ITnanunity  is  not 
necessary  to  such  an  assembly.  On  the  contra- 
ry, by  mfierenc?  of  opinions,  and  collision  of 
scnlioieot,  the  cause  of  literal ure  would  thrive 
and  flourish.  The  true  prin«:;plc8  of  criticism, 
the  Accret  of  Hue  writing,  tiic  investigation  of 
antiquities,  and  other  interesting  subjects,  might 
occasion  a  clash  uf  opinion  ;  hut  in  that  conten- 
tion, Trutli  woidd  receive  illnstration,  nnd  the 
essay?  of  the  several  members  would  supply  the 
uemoiis  of  the  Aeadiiny.  **Bnr,"  bays  Dr. 
JohnAon,  "snpposi- the  pliilnlo^fical  detree made 
and  promnlsaiod.  what  wotilii  b.^  its  aiithoriry? 
In  ah.*i«lnln  goveranr'nt  lMi\-(r  is  soni'.'f inirs  a  ge- 
neral rev«ronce  paid  to  ail  t!iat  ha.H  the  sanction 
nt'powerf  the  counten:in<v»  of  frji-itiii'ss.  H(tw 
little  this  i/?  the  state  of  our  rountry  ni'ods  not  be 
told.  The  edicts  of  an  Kuplish  Aradiniy  would 
probably  be  read  bv  many,  only  that  they  may 
be  sure  to  di»>bey  tkoni.  'i'he  prcuent  manners 
of  the  nation  would  deride  authority,  and  thcre- 
fbre  nothing  is  letl,  but  that  every  writer  should 
criticiivp  himself.'*  Thin hun  ly  is  not  comhisive. 
it  is  by  Uie  standard  of  the'  best  wrili-rs  that 
rrery  man  settles  fur  hiinsolf  his  plan  of  li^^/iti- 
oiate  composition ;  and  since  tlio  authority  of 
superior  genius  is  acknowledged,  that  authority, 
whivh  the  individual  obtains,  would  not  bp  Ihm- 


enod  bv  an  association  with  others  of  distiii- 
gujshea  ability.  It  may,  therefoire,  be  inferred, 
Uiat  an  Acaacmy  of  Literature  would  be  an 
establishment  liighly  useful,  and  an  honour  to 
LJterature.  In  such  on  institution  profitable 
places  would  not  bo  wanted.  Vatia  avarua  hand 
facile  est  aiiimvs;  and  the  minister,  who  shall 
find  leisure  from  party  and  faction  to  carry  such 
a  scheme  into  execution,  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  respected  by  posterity  as  the  Msccenas  of 
letters. 

Wo  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  an  au- 
thor. Four  volumes  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets 
were  published  in  1778,  and  tlic  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1781.  SShdUld  Biography  fall  again 
into  disuse,  there  will  not  always  be  a  Johnson 
to  look  back  through  a  century,  and  give  a  body 
of  critical  and  moral  instruction.  In  April  17S1, 
he  lost  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale.  His  own  words, 
in  his  diary,  will  best  tell  that  melancholy  event. 
"  On  Wednesday  the  1 1th  of  April,  was  buried 
my  dear  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  died  on  Wed- 
nesday the  4th,  and  with  him  were  bnried  many 
of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.  About  five,  I  think, 
on  Wednesday  morning  he  expired.  I  felt  al- 
most tlie  last  flutter  of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  face,  tliat,  for  fiflecn  years 
before,  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with 
respect  and  benignity.  Farewell  I  may  God, 
that  delightetli  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on 
thee!  I  had  constantly' prayed  for  him  before 
his  death.  The  decease  of  him,  from  whoso 
friendship  I  had  obtained  many  opportunities  of 
amusement,  and  to  whom  I  turnea  my  thoughts 
as  to  a  refuge  from  misfortunes,  has  left  me 
heavy.  But  my  business  is  with  myself."  From 
tlie  close  of  his  last  work,  the  malady  that  per- 
secuted him  through  life,  came  upon  him  with 
alarming  severity,  and  liis  constitution  declined 
apace.  In  1782  his  old  friend  Levet  expired 
without  warning,  and  without  a  groan.  Events 
like  these  reminded  Johnson  of  his  own  mor- 
tality. He  continuetl  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
at  JStreathom,  to  the  7tli  day  of  October  1782, 
when  having  first  composed  a  prayer  for  the 
happiness  of  a  family  witli  whom  ho  had  for 
many  years  enjoyed  the  pleasures  and  comforts 
of  life,  h(;  removed  to  his  own  house  in  town. 
He  says  he  was  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
read  fortuitously  in  tlie  Gospel,  which  was  his 
parting  :ise  qf  the  library.  The  merit  of  the  fa- 
mily IS  manifested  by  the  sense  he  had  of  it,  and 
we' sec  his  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude. 
He  leaves  the  plac*^  with  regret,  and  casta  a  lin- 
gering loolc  behind. 

The  few  remaining  occurrences  may  be  soon 
despatched.  In  the  month  of  June,  178^1,  John- 
sfin  had  a  paralytic  btroke,  which  aflected  his 
speecli  only.  Ht?  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  of  West- 
minster;  and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer, 
who  livwl  at  the  next  door.  Dr.  Brocklesby  ar- 
riv(*d  in  a  short  time,  and  by  his  care,  anci  that 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  Johnw/n  soon  recovered. 
During  his  illness  the  writer  of  this  narrative 
visited  him,  and  found  him  reading  Dr.  Wat- 
son's CMiymistry.  Articulating  with  difficulty, 
he  said,  '"  Froin  tliis  book  he  who  knows  no- 
thing mav  loam  a  creat  deal;  and  he  who 
knows,  will  bo  ploa:»ed  to  lind  his  knowledge 
recalled  to  his  ninid  in  a  manner  highly  pleas- 
ing." In  the  month  of  Augnnt  he  set  out  for 
Litchfield   on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  the 
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daughter  oTfaifl  wife  b^  her  Bx9lt  hoibttid ;  and 
in  hia  w&j  back  paid  ius  reepects  to  Dr.  AdamB 
"*  uoEiB  died  at 
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t  hiB  house  in 


Bolt  Court,  in  the  month  of  September,  dnhnf 
his  absence.  Thia  was  another  shock  to  a  mind 
like  Us,  ever  agitated  by  the  thoughts  of  futurity. 
The  contemplation  of  his  own  approaching  and 
was  constantly  before  his  eyes ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  death,  he  declared,  was  terrible.  For 
many  years,  when  he  was  not  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  conversation  going  forwaiti,  whoever  sat 
near  his  chair,  might  hear  him  repeating  from 
Shakspeare, 

Ay,  bat  to  di«,  wad  go  wttknoir  not  wker« } 
To  lie  in  eold  olwtraotion  and  to  roC  { 
Thia  Monble  warm  anciaa  to  boeooM 
A  luMuM  clod,  mMl  the  delifhtedspiril 
To  bathe  fai  ierf  0Doda  ■ 

And  from  Milton, 

Wlu>  would  loee, 
For  fear  of  pein.  this  intellectual  being  f 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams  he  was  left  in 
a  state  of  destitution,  with  nobody  but  Frank,  his 
black  servant,  to  soothe  his  anxious  moments. 
In  November  1783,  he  was  swelled  from  head 
to  ibot  with  a  dropsy.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  with 
that  benev^ence  with  which  he  always  assists 
his  friends,  paid  his  visits  with  assiduity.  The 
medicines  prescribed  were  so  efficacious,  that  in 
a  few  days  Johnson,  while  he  was  oilerinff  up 
his  pmyers  was  suddenly  obliged  to  rise,  and,  in 
tiie  course  of  the  day,  disoharged  twenty  pints 
of  water. 

Johnson,  being  eased  of  his  dropsy,  began  to 
entertain  hopes  that  the  vigour  ot  his  constitu- 
tion was  not  entirely  broken.  For  the  sake  of 
conversing  with  his  friends,  he  established  a 
conversation  <dub,  to  meet  on  every  Wednesday 
evening;  and  to  serve  a  man  whom  he  had 
known  in  Mr.  Thrale's  household  for  many 
years,  the  place  was  fixed  at  his  bouse  in  Essex- 
street,  near  the  Temple.  To  answer  the  malig- 
nant remarks  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, were  a  wretched  waste  of  time.  Profess- 
mg  to  be  Johnson^s  friend,  that  biographer  has 
rai8e<i  more  objoclions  to  liis  character,  than  all 
the  enemies  to  that  excellent  man.  Sir  John 
had  a  root  of  bitterness  that  put  rancour*  in  the 
vessd  of  his  peace.  Fielding,  he  says,  was  the 
inventor  of  a  cant  phrase,  Goodness  (^  Aeorl, 
which  means  little  mwe  than  the  virtue  of  a  horse 
or  a  dog.  He  should  have  known  tliat  kind  ai^ 
fections  are  the  essence  of  virtue :  they  are  the 
will  of  God  implanted  in  our  nature,  to  aid  and 
strengthen  moral  obligation  ;  they  incite  to  ac- 
tion ;  a  sense  of  benevolence  is  no  less  neces- 
sary than  a  sense  of  duty.  Good  afibctions  arc 
an  ornament  not  only  to  an  author,  but  to  his 
writings.  He  who  shows  himself  upon  a  cold 
scent  for  opportunities  to  bark  and  snarl  through- 
out a  volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  may,  if  he 
will,  pretend  to  moralize ;  but  Goodness  of 
Heart,  or,  to  use  that  politer  phrase,  the  vhrtiu 
of  a  horse  or  a  dogy  would  redound  more  to  his 
honour.  But  Sir  John  is  no  more  :  uur  business 
is  with  Johnson.  The  members  of  his  club 
were  respectable  for  their  rank,  their  talents, 
and  their  literature.  They  attended  witli  punc- 
tuality till  about  Midsummer  1784,  when,  with 


some  appearance  of  hedth.  Johnson  went  into 
Derbyshire,  and  thence  to  Litchfield.  While  he 
wasin  that  part  of  the  world,  his  frirada  in  town 
were  labouring  for  his  benefit  The  air  of  a 
more  eouthem  climate  they  thought  might  pro- 
long a  valuable  life.  But  a  pension  of  ^300  a 
year  was  a  slender  fund  for  a  travelling  valetu- 
dinarian, and  it  was  not  then  known  thiU  he  had 
saved  a  moderate  sum  of  money.  Mr.  Boewell 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  undertook  to  solicit 
the  patronage  of  the  Chancellor.  With  Lord 
Thuriow,  while  he  was  at  the  bar,  Johnson  Was 
well  acquainted.  He  was  often  heard  to  say, 
"Thuriow  is  a  man  of  such  vigour  of  mind,  that 
I  never  knew  I  was  to  meet  him,  but — ^I  was  go- 
ing to  say,  I  was  afiraid,  but  that  would  not  be 
true,  for  I  never  was  afraid  of  any  man ;  bat  I 
never  knew  that  I  was  to  meet  'nnirlow,  bat  I 
knew  I  had  something  to  encounter."  The 
Chancellor  undertook  to  recommend  Johnson's 
case;  but  without  success.  To  protract  if  po»> 
sible  the  days  of  a  man  whom  he  respected  he 
offisred  to  advance  the  sum  of  five  hunmed 
pounds.  Being  informed  of  this  at  Litchfield, 
Johnson  wrote  the  following  letter: 

"My  Lord, 

"After  a  long  and  not  mattentive  observation 
of  mankind,  the  generosity  of  your  Loiddiip'i 
ofier  raises  in  me  not  less  wonder  than  grati- 
tude. Bounty,  so  Uberally  bestowed,  I  ehould 
gladly  receive  if  mv  condition  made  it  necessaiy; 
ror  to  such  a  mina  who  would  not  be  proud  to 
own  his  obligations  7  But  it  has  pleasea  God  to 
restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of  health,  that 
if  I  should  now  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fbrtoaw 
destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  Cnm 
mvself  the  diarge  cif  advancing  a  fldse  claim. 
My  journey  to  the  continent,  thoi^  I  once 
thousfat  it  necesniy,  was  never  much  encou- 
raged by  my  physicians;  and  I  was  very  desirous 
that  your  Lordship  shoidd  be  told  it  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  an  event  very  uncertam  ;  for  if  I 
grew  much  better,  I  should  not  be  ii^illing ;  if 
much  worse,  I  should  not  be  able  to  migmte. 
Your  Lordship  was  first  solicited  without  my 
knowledge ;  but  when  I  was  told  that  you  were 
pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  patronage,  I  did 
not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refusal ;  yet,  as  I  have 
had  no  long  time  to  brood  hopes,  and  have  not 
rioted  in  imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception 
has  been  scarce  a  disappointment;  and  from 
your  Lordship*s  kindnese  I  have  received  a  be- 
nefit which  only  men  like  you  are  able  to  be- 
stow. I  shall  now  live  nM  eanoTf  with  a  h^er 
opinion  of  my  own  merit. 
I  am,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 

most  grateful,  and  most  humble  servant, 

Samobl  Jobnsom. 
"  Sept.  1784." 

We  have  in  this  instance  the  exert^n  of  two 
congenial  minds:  one,  with  a  generous  impulse 
relieving  merit  in  distress ;  and  the  other,  by 
gratitude  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  rising  to  an 
equal  elevation. 

It  seems,  however,  that  greatness  of  mmd  in 
not  confined  to  ^eatness  of  rank.  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby was  not  content  to  assist  with  bin  medica] 
art :  he  resolved  to  minister  to  his  patient's  mind, 
and  pluck  fnm  his  memory  Iht  sorrow  which  the 
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Ut0  refbMl  from  a  hi^  aimrter  might  occasion. 
To  anablo  him  to  visit  the  south  of  France  in 
pundit  of  health,  he  ofiercd  from  his  own  funds 
•O-  Annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds,  payable 
i|aafterly.  This  was  a  sweet  obHmoiu  aniidcU. 
bu^it  was  not  accepted  for  the  reasons  assigned 
Vorthe  Chancellor.  Tiie  proposal,  however,  will 
dp  honour  to  Dr.  Brockleabj,  as  long  as  liberal 
ttatiment  shall  be  ranked  among  the  social 
Tirtues. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1784,  we  find  Dr. 
Johnson  correspondinjg  with  Mr,  Nidiols.  the 
intaUigent  compiler  oftho  Gentleman's  Mag^ 
tipm^  and)  in  the  languor  of  sickness,  still  desir- 
ous to  contribute  aU  in  his  power  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  useful  knowlodfe.  He 
says,  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman,  dateo  Litch- 
fidld,  October  20,  that  he  should  be  ^ad  to  ^ve 
so  skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  mformation. 
Ho  adds,  '*  At  Ashbume,  where  1  had  very  lit- 
tle company,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow  Mr.  Bow- 
yex's  Life,  a  book  so  full  of  contempoiary  his- 
tonr,  that  a  literary  man  must  find  some  of  his 
oii  firiends.  I  thought  that  I  could  now  and 
then  have  told  you  some  hints  worth  your  no- 
tice :  We  perhaps  may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  much  together.  You  must  now  be 
to  me  what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr. 
Allen  was  besides.  He  was  taken  unexpectedly 
away,  but  I  think  he  was  a  very  good  man.  I 
have  made  very  little  progress  in  recovery.  I 
am  very  weak,  and  very  sleepless ;  but  I  live  on 
and  hope.** 

.  In  that  languid  condition  he  arrived,  on  the 
16th  of  November,  at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court, 
there  to  end  his  days.  He  laboured  with  the 
dfopsY  and  an  asthma.  He  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
Dr.  Butter,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank,  the  emident 
sunieon.  Eternity  presented  to  his  mind  an 
awnil  prospect,  and,  with  as  much  virtue  as  per- 
haps ever  is  the  lot  of  man,  he  shuddered  at  tlie 
Uiooght  of  his  dissolution.  His  friends  awak- 
eoed  the  comfortable  refaction  of  a  well-spent 
life ;  and,  as  his  end  drew  near,  they  had  the 
iatisfaction  of  soeiog  him  composed,  and  even 
cheerful,  insomuch  that  he  was  able,  in  the 
course  of  his  restless  nights,  to  make  transla- 
tions of  Greek  epigrams  from  the  Anthologia ; 
and  to  compose  a  Latin  epitaph  for  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  his  brother  Nathaniel.  He 
madkated,  at  the  same  time,  a  Latin  inscrip-^ 
tion  to  the  memory  of  Garrick ;  but  his  vigour 
was  exhausted. 

His  love  of  literature  was  a  passion  tliat  stuck 
to  his  last  sand.  Seven  days  before  his  death 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Nichols: 

"  Sir, 

**  The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  of  Oxford, 
having  one  day  remarked  that  one  man,  mean- 
ing^ I  suppose,  no  man  but  himseli^  could  assign 
all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History 
to .  their  proper  Authors,  at  the  request  of  Snr 
Robert  Chambers,  or  myself,'  gave  the  account 
which  I  now  transmit  to  you  in  his  own  hand, 
bai«g  willing  that  of  so  great  a  work  the  history 
aboiSd  be  known,  and  that  each  writer  should 
receive  his  due  proi>ortion  of  praise  from  pos- 
terity. 

"I  rfJCfHTOiiend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap 


of  literary  intelligence  in  Mr.  Swinton*8  own 

hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Musoom,*  that  the 

veracity  of  this  account  may  never  be  doubted. 

**Iam,Sir, 

'*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johkson." 
1>M.6,1784. 

Mr.  Swinton. 
The  History  of  the  Carthaginians,  Numidiani, 
Mauritinians,  GUstnlians,  Garamantes,  Mela- 
no-Gtetulians,  Nigritn,  Cyrenaica,  Marma- 
rioa,  Regio  Syrtica^  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Bio- 
guls,  Indians^  Chinese,  Dissertation  on  the 
peopling  of  America,  Dissertation  on  the  In 
dependency  of  the  Arabs. 
The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  history 

immediately  following.    By  M.  Sale. 
To  the  Birth  of  Abraham.     Chiefly  by  Mr. 

Shelvock. 
EUstory  of  the  Jews^  Gauls,  and  Spanlarda.   By 

Mr.  Ptalmanazar. 
Xenophon*s  Retreat.    By  the  same. 
Elistory  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Constantino* 

pditan  Empire.    By  Dr.  Campbell 
History  of  the  Romans.    By  Mr.  Bower.f 

On  the  morning  of  Dec  7,  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
quested to  see  Mr.  Nichols.  A  few  days  before, 
he  had  borrowed  some  of  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Magazine,  with  a  professed  mtention  to 
point  out  the  pieces  which  he  had  written  in 
that  collection.  The  books  lay  on  the  table, 
with  many  leaves  doubled  down,  and  in  parti- 
tioular  those  which  contained  his  share  in  the 
Parliamentary  Debates.  Such  was  the  good- 
ness of  Johnson's  heart,  that  he  then  declared, 
that  "  those  debates  were  the  only  parts  of  hii 
vnitings  which  gave  him  any  compunction: 
but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  had  no 
conception  that  he  was  imposing  upon  the 
workl,  though  they  were  frequently  written 
fiom  very  slender  materials,  and  often  from 
none  at  all,  the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  ima- 
gination.*' He  added,  ^'  tmit  he  never  wrote 
any  part  of  his  work  with  ec^ual  velocity. 
Three  columns  of  the  Magazine  in  an  hour,** 
he  said,  **  was  no  uncommon  efibrt ;  which  was 
faster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed 
that  quantity.  In  one  day  in  particular,  and 
that  not  a  very  long  one,  he  wrote  twelve  pages, 
more  in  quantity  than  ever  he  wrote  at  any 
other  time,  except  in  the  Life  of  Savage,  of 
which  forty-eight  pages  in  octavo  were  the 
production  of  one  long  day,  including  a  part  of 
the  night** 

In  me  course  of  the  conversation  he  asked, 
whether  any  of  the  familv  of  Faden  the  printer, 
wore  living.  Being  told  that  the  geographer 
near  Channg-Cross  was.  Faden's  son,  he  said, 
afler  a  shortT  pause,  "  I  borrowed  a  guinea  of 
his  father  near  thirty  years  ago ;  be  so  good  as 
to  take  this,  and  pay  it  for  me.** 


*  It  U  there  depoeited.    J.  N. 

t  Before  this  Mitheatic  cominunicatioii,  Mr.  Nichols  had 
fiven,  in  the  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  M«f azine  for 
1781,  p.  370,  the  following  Biccoant  of  the  UnirerMl  Hie- 
torv.  The  proposals  were  published  October  6,  1799, 
and  the  aathors  of  the  first  seven  volumes  were, 

Vol.  I.  Afy.  Sale,  translator  of  the  Koran  —II.  George 
Psalmanazar^— III.  George  Psalmanazar,  Archibald  Bow- 
er, Captain  Bhelvock,  Dr.  Campbell.— IV.  The  same  aa 
vol.  in.— V.  Mr.  Bower.— VI.  Mr.  Bower,  Rev.  *>ta 
Swinton.— Vn.  Mr.  Bwioton,  Mr.  Rower 


XXIV 

Wishing  to  discfaarge  overy  duty,  and  every 
obligation.  Johnson  recoHectea  another  debt  of 
ten  pounds  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
friend  Mr.  Hamilton  the  printer,  about  twenty 
years  before.  He  sent  tli^  money  to  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, at  his  house  in  Bedford-Row,  with  an 
apolojFjr  for  the  length  of  time.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Strahan  was  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
about  four  or  five  days  before  Johnson  breathed 
his  last 

Mr.  Sastress  (whom  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed 
and  mentioned  in  his  vrill)  entered  the  room 
during  his  illnesa.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  lamentation,  called  out,  Jul  moritu- 
Rus !  But  the  love  of  life  was  still  an  active 

Srineiple.  Feeling  himself  swelled  with  the 
ropsy,  he  conceived  that  by  incisions  in  his 
legs,  the  water  might  be  discharged.  Mr.  Cruik- 
slumk  apprehended  that  a  mortification  might 
be  the  consequence ;  but,  to  appease  a  distem- 
pered fancy,  he  gently  lanced  the  suiiace.  John- 
son cried  out,  "  Deeper,  deeper  1 1  want  len^ 
of  life,  and  you  are  afraid  of  giving  me  pam, 
which  I  do  not  value." 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Strahan  drew  his  will,  by  whieh,  after  a  few 
legacies,  the  residue,  amounting  to  about  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  wax  bequeathed  to  Frank,  the 
black  servant,  formerly  consigned  to  the  testa- 
tor by  his  friend  Dr.  Bathurst 

The  history  of  a  death-bed  is  painful.  Mr. 
Strahan  informs  us,  that  the  strength  of  religion 
prevailed  a^nst  the  infirmity  of  nature  ;  and 
tiis  forebodmg  dread  of  the  Divine  Justice  sub- 
sided into  a  pious  trust  and  humble  hope  of 
mercy  at  the  Throne  of  Graee.  On  Monday 
the  13th  day  of  December  (the  last  of  his  exist- 
ence on  this  side  the  gmve,)  the  desire  of  life 
returned  with  all  it<)  former  vehemence.  He 
still  imagined,  that,  by  puncturing  his  legs  re- 
iicf  might  be  obtained.  At  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing he  tried  the  experiment,  but  no  water  fol- 
lowed. In  an  hour  or  t^'O  after  he  fell  into 
a  doze,  and  about  seven  in  the  evening  expired 
u-ithout  a  groan. 

On  the  20th  of  the  month  his  remains,  with 
due  solemnities,  and  a  numerous  attendance  of 
his  friends,  were  buried  in  "Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  foot  of  Shakspearc^s  monument,  and 
close  to  the  grave  of  the  late  Mr.  Qarrick.  The 
funeral  service  was  read  by  his  friend  Dr.  Tay- 
lor. 

A  black  marble  over  his  grave  has  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : 

Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

obiit  xtii  die  Decembris, 

Anno  Domini 

MnccLXTxrv. 

^tatis  sua?  lxxv. 

If  we  now  look  back,  as  fronj  an  eminence,  to 
view  the  scenes  of  life,  and  the  literary  labours 
in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  engaged,  wc  may  be 
able  to  delineate  the  features  of  the  man,  and  to 
form  an  estimate  of  hia  genius. 

As  a  man.  Dr.  Johnson  stands  displayed  in 
open  dayliffht.  Nothing  remains  undiscovered. 
Whatever  lie  said  is  known ;  and  williout  al- 
lowing him  the  usuaf  privilege  of  hazarding 
sentiments,  and  advancing  positions,  for  mere 
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amusement,  or  the  pleasure  of  diacoMloii,  Cri» 
ticism  has  endeavoured  to  milLe  him  anflwerabis 
for  what,  periH^ps,  he  never  serioiiflly  thoq^M. 
His  diary,  which  has  been  printed,  diecdreiB 
still  more.  We  have  before  us  the  very  beeit 
of  the  mao;  with  all  his  inward  coneckmnleee. 
And  yet  neither  in  tlie  open  paths  of  lUe,  nor  in 
his  secret  recesses^  has  any  otie  vice  been  dboo* 
vered.  We  see  hui  reviewing  every  year  ofhie 
hfe,  and  severely  censuring  himself  (or  not  keep- 
ing resolutions,  which  morbid  meUiKholy,  and 
other  bodily  infirmhiea,  rendered  impfacdeablei 
We  see  him  for  every  little  defeet  impowig  oo 
himself  voluntary  penance,  going  throttjrii  the 
day  with  only  one  cop  of  tea  witfaoat  miUL,  and 
to  the  last,  amidst  paroxysms  and  rpmisaians  of 
illness,  forming  plans  of  study  and  res<^utioni 
to  amend  his  life.*  Many  of  hie  ecnnlee  may 
be  called  weaknesses;  but  thev  are  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  good,  a  pious  and  moet  excellent 
man. 

His  person,  it  is  well-known,  was  large  and 
unwieldy.  Hie  nerves  were  afiected  1^  that 
disorder,  for  which,  at  two  years  of  ageu  be  was 
presented  to  the  royal  tondi.  His  h^d  diook, 
and  involuntary  motions  made  it  micertain  that 
his  le^  and  arms  would,  even  at  a  tea-table,  re- 
main in  their  proper  place.  A  person  of  Loid 
Chesterfield's  delicacy  might  in  his  company  be 
in  a  fever.  He  would  aometimes  of  his  own 
accord  do  things  inconsistent  with  the  estabUidi* 
ed  modes  of  tMhavioor.  Sitting  at  table  wA 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  who  exerted 
herself  to  circulate  the  subscrtpCion  for  Sbak- 
speare,  he  took  hold  of  her  hand  in  the  middle 
of  dinner,  and  held  it  close  to  his  eye,  wondering 
at  the  delicacy  and  whiteness^  till  with  a  smile 
she  asked,  "Will  he  give  it  to  me  again  when 
he  has  done  with  it?"  The  exteriors  of  polite- 
ness did  not  belong  to  Johnson.  Even  tnat  ci- 
vility which  proce^s^  or  ought  to  proceed,  horn 
the  mind,  was  sometimes  violated.  His  morbid 
melancholy  had  an  eflbct  on  his  temper;  his 
passions  were  irritable;  and  the  pride  of^  science, 
as  well  as  of  a  fierce,  independent  spirit,  in- 
flamed him  on  some  occasions  above  all  bounds 
of  moderation.  Thoufdi  not  in  the  shade  of 
academic  bow^^B,  he  led  a  scholastic  life ;  and 
the  habit  of  pronouncing  decisions  to  his  friends 
and  visitors  gave  him  a  dictatorial  manner, 
which  was  much  enforced  by  a  voice  naturally 
loud,  and  often  overstretched.  Metaphysical 
discussion,  moral  theory,  systems  of  religion, 
and  anecdotes  of  literature,  were  his  favourite 
topics.  General  hiMorj'  had  little  of  his  regard. 
Biography  was  his  delight  The  proper  study  of 
nwnkind  ia  nuni.  Sooner  than  hear  of  the  Pumc 
war,  lie  would  be  rude  to  the  person  that  intro- 
duced the  subject. 

Johnson  was  bom  a  logician ;  one  of  those, 
to  whom  only  books  of  logic  are  sud  to  be  of 
use.  In  consequence  of  his  skill  in  that  art,  he 
loved  arsumentation.  No  man  thought  more 
profoimdly,  nor  with  such  acute  discernment 
A  fallacy  could  not  stand  before  him  ^  it  was 
sure  to  be  refuted  by  ntrcngih  of  reasomng,  and 
a  precision  both  in  idea  and  expression  almost 
uncnualled.  When  he  chose  by  apt  illustration 
to  piac»  the  argument  of  his  aidversary  in  a  la 


*  Oil  the  ffiibjfrt  of  voluntary  pesanca.  Ma  the  Kan 
bW,  No.  ry. 
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^etjOBh^i,  6B6  WMftlmoit  imiiiiad  to  think 
liikvif  tke  tut  ^ tnA,  Bfi  wu  surprised  to 
b«  toUy  bot  H  was  osrtaiiilTtnie,  that,  with  gfraat 
powan  of  miiid,  wit  and  nmiioiir  were  his  shin- 
mf  talents.  T  he  often  argued  for  the  sake 
01  titamph  over  his  adversai^,  cannot  be  dis- 
Moibled.  Dr.  Rose,  of  Chiswick,  has  been 
lieard  loiell  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  thanked  him 
ibr  intrododng  him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he  had 
baen  confineed,  in  the  course  of  a  long  dispute, 
that  an  opinion,  which  he  had  erabnu^  as  a 
aottlad  tmlh,  was  no  better  than  a  vulgar  error. 
Tim  hmag  reoocted  to  Johnson,  ''Nay,**  said 
bs,  "do  DoClet  nim  be  thankful,  for  he  was  right, 
and  I  was  wron|^.''  Like  his  uncle  Andrew,  in 
tibe  ling  at  Snuthfield,  Johnson,  in  a  circle  of 
diapatBBia,  was  determined  neUher  to  be  thrown 
mar  cmupttrtd.  Notwithstanding  all  his  piety, 
aetfgoveranient,  or  the  command  of  his  pas- 
sions in  oonversation,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aoftonif  b»  attainments.  Whenever  he  thought 
the  contention  was  for  superiority,  he  has  been 
known  to  break  out  with  violence,  and  even  fe- 
rocity. When  the  fray  was  over,  he  generally 
aoftenied  into  repentance,  and,  by  conciliating 
■isasmes,  took  care  that  no  animosity  should  be 
left  rankhu  in  the  breast  of  his  antagonist  Of 
this  defect  Ee  seems  to  have  been  conscious.  In 
alelterto!iir8.Thrale,he8ay8,  '*Poor Barelti! 
do  not  quarrel  with  him ;  to  neglect  him  a  little 
wiO  be  sufficient  He  means  only  to  be  frank 
and  UMualy,  and  independent,  and  perhaps,  as 
yon  wKj  a  little  wiie.  To  be  frank,  he  tninks, 
M  to  be  cynieal ;  and  to  be  independent,  is  to  be 
rode.  Fonive  Imn,  dearest  lady,  the  rather, 
beeavae  oi  his  nisbehaviour  I  am  afraid  he 
learned  part  of  me.  I  hope  to  set  him  here- 
after a  better  example.**  For  his  own  intolerant 
ai»d  ovcrbeaiing  spirit  he  apologized  by  observ- 
in|^  tbat  it  had  done  some  ^ood ;  obscenity  and 
iuMiiety  were  repressed  in  his  company. 

It  was  lato  in  life  before  he  had  the  habit  of 
mizinf  ,  otherwise  than  occasionally,  with  polite 
eompainr-  At  Mr.  Thrale's,  he  saw  a  constant 
MMoessKm  of  well-aocomplished  visitors.  In 
that  sode^  he  becan  to  wear  off  the  rugged 
points  of  lus  own  character.  He  saw  the  advan- 
tages of  mntnal  civility,  and  endeavoured  to  profit 
by  the  modala  before  him.  He  aimed  at  what 
has  been  called  by  Swift  the  [«M(r  tnorob,  and  bv 
Cicero  mimoret  wmtttea.  His  endeavour,  though 
sew  and  late,  gave  pleasure  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance. Men  were  ^ad  to  see  that  he  was  willing 
to  be  eommonieative  on  equal  terms  and  recipro- 
cal oomidaisaiice.  The  time  was  then  expect- 
ed when  be  was  to  cease  being  what  George 
(Hrrid^  brother  to  the  celebrated  actor,  called 
him  the  first  time  he  heard  him  converse,  "  A 
TaBMEMDOUS  CoMPANioir.*'  He  Certainly  wished 
to  be  polite,  and  even  thought  himself  so ;  but 
his  eiriAkj  still  retained  something  uncouth  and 
hardL  His  manners  took  a  milder  tone,  but  the 
endeavour  was  too  palpably  seen.  He  laboured 
even  in  triflesw  He  was  a  giant  gaining  a  pur- 
tkne  to  lift  a  feather. 

It  is  observed  by  the  younger  Pliny,  that  in 
the  confines  of  virtue  and  great  qualities  there 
are  generally  vices  of  an  opposite  nature.  In  Dr. 
Johnson  not  one  ingredient  can  take  the  name 
of  vice.  Prom  his  attainmente  in  literature 
grew  the  pride  of  knowledge;  and  from  his  pow- 
ers ^reasoning,  the  love  of  disputation  «nd  the 
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vainglory  of  superior  vigour..  His  piety,  in 
some  instances,  bordered  on  superstition.  He 
was  willing  to  believe  in  preternatural  agendy, 
and  thought  it  not  more  strange  tiiat  there 
should  be  evil  spirite  than  evil  men.  Even  the 
question  about  second  sight  hdd  him  in  sus- 
pense. *<  Second  sight,**  Mr.  Pennant  tells  us, 
''is  a  power  of  seeing  images  impressed  on  the 
organs  of  sight  by  the  power  of  fancy,  or  on  the 
fancy  by  the  disordered  spirits  operating  on  the 
mind.  It  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  spectres  or 
visions,  which  represent  an  event  actually  pass- 
ing at  a  distance,  or  likely  to  hq^n  at  a  future 
day.  In  1771,  a  gentleman,  the  last  who  was 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  this  facidty,  had  a 
boat  at  sea  in  a  tempestuous  night,  SJid,  being 
anxious  for  his  freight,  suddenly  started  up,  an3 
said  his  men  wouldbe  drowned,  for  he  had  seen 
them  pass  before  him  with  wet  garments  and 
dripping  locks.  The  event  corresponded  with 
his  disordered  fancy.  And  thus,**  continues 
Mr.  Pennant,  *'  a  distempered  imagination, 
clouded  with  anxiety,  may  make  an  impression 
on  the  spiriU^  as  persons,  restless  and  troubled 
with  indignation,  see  various  forms  and  figures 
while  they  lie  awake  in  bed.**  This  is  what  Dr. 
Johnson  was  not  willing  to  reject  He  wished 
for  some  positive  proof  of  communications  with 
another  world.  His  benevolence  embraced  the 
whole 'race  of  man,  and  yet  was  tinctured  with 
particular  prejudices.  He  was  pleased  viith 
the  minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and  loved  him  so 
much  that  he  began  to  wish  mm  not  a  Presby> 
terian.  To  that  body  of  Dissenters  his  zeal  tor 
the  Established  Church  made  him  in  some  d»> 
gree  an  adversary ;  and  his  attachment  to  a 
mixed  and  limitea  Monarchy  led  him  to  dedare 
open  war  against  what  he  called  a  sullen  Re> 

Siblican.  He  would  nther  praise  a  man  of 
xford  tlian  of  Cambridge.  He  disliked  a 
Whig,  and  loved  a  Tory.  These  were  the 
shades  of  his  character,  which  it  has  been  the 
business  of  certain  party-writers  to  represent  in 
the  darkest  colours. 

Since  virtue,  or  moral  goodness,  consiste  in  a 
just  conformity  of  our  actions  to  the  relations  in 
which  we  stand  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to 
our  fellow  creatures,  where  shall  we  find  a  man 
who  has  been,  or  endeavoured  to  be,  more  dili- 
gent in  the  discharge  of  those  essential  duties  7 
His  first  pnyer  was  composed  in  1738 ;  he  con- 
tinued those'fer\'ent  ejaculations  of  piety  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  In  his  Meditations  we  see  him 
scrutinizing  himself  with  severity,  and  aiming 
at  perfection  unattainable  by  man.  His  duty  to 
his  neighbour  consisted  in  universal  benevolence, 
and  a  constant  aim  at  the  production  of  happi* 
ness.  Who  was  more  sincere  and  steady  in  ais 
friendships?  It  hss  been  said  tliat  there  was  no 
real  affection  between  him  sjid  Garrick.  On 
the  part  of  the  latter,  there  might  be  some  cor- 
rosions of  jealousy.  The  character  of  Paos- 
pxao,  in  the  Rambler,  No.  300,  was,  beyond  all 
question,  occasioned  by  Grarrick*s  ostentations 
display  of  furniture  and  Dresden  china.  It  was 
surely  fair  to  teke  from  this  incident  a  hint  for  a 
moral  essay  ;  and  though  no  more  was  intended, 
Garrick,  we  are  told,  remembered  it  with  unea 
siness.  He  was  also  hurt  that  his  Litchfield 
friend  did  not  think  so  highly  of  his  dramatie 
art  as  the  rest  of  the  worid.  The  fact  was^ 
Johnson  could  not  sec  the  passions  as  they  nm 
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and  cfaaied  one  another  in  the  Yuied  fiMtores 
of  that  ezpreaove  fiicej  and  by  hie  own  manner 
of  .reciting  Tenee,  wluch  waa  wonderfiilly  im- 
preaaiyejne  pUmly  showed  that  he  thought 
diere  wae  too  much  of  artificial  tone  and  mea- 
■ured  cadence  in  the  dedamation  of  the  theatre. 
The  present  writer  well  remembers  beinff  in 
oonyersation  with  Dr.  Johnson  near  the  side  of 
the  scenes  during  the  tragedy  of  Kins  Lear: 
when  Garrick  came  off  the  stage,  he  said, 
"  You  two  talk  so  loud  you  destroy  all  my  feel- 
ings.** "Prithee,**  repfied  Johnson,  **do  not 
taUL  of  feelinga.  Punch  has  no  feelings.**  This 
seems  to  have  been  his  set^ed  opinion ;  admi- 
lable  as  Garrick*s  unitation  of  nature  always 
was,  Johnson  thought  it  no  better  than  mere 
mimicry.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  esteemed  and 
loved  Garrick ;  that  he  dwelt  with  pleasure  on 
his  praise ;  and  used  to  declare,  that  he  deserved 
his  neat  success,  because  on  all  applicatioos 
for  diarity  he  gave  more  than  was  asked.  Af> 
ter  Garrick*s  death  he  never  talked  of  him  with- 
out a  tear  in  his  e^e.  He  ofiered,  if  Mrs.  Gai^ 
rick  would  desire  it  of  him,  to  be  the  editor  of 
his  woriu  and  the  historian  of  his  life.*  It  has 
been  mentioned,  that  on  his  death-bed  he 
thought  of  writing  a  Latin  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend.  Numbers  are  still  living 
who  know  theae  facts,  and  still  remember  with 
gratitode  the  firiendship  which  he  showed  to 
nem  with  unaltered  afiection  for  a  number  of 
years.  His  humanity  and  generosity,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  slender  income  were  unbounded. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  lame,  the  blind, 
and  the  sorrowful,  found  in  his  house  a  sure  re- 
treat A  strict  adhermice  to  truth  he  considered 
iw  a  sacred  obligation,  insomuch  that,  in  relating 
the  most  minute  aneodotOj  he  would  not  allow 
himself  the  smallest  addition  to  embellish  his 
story.  The  late  Mr.  Tyers,  who  knew  Dr. 
Johnson  intimately,  observed,  "that  he  always 
talked  as  if  he  was  talking  upon  oath.** 

After  a  long  acquaintance  with  this  excellent 
man,  and  an  attentive  retrospect  to  his  whole 
conduct,  such  is  the  light  in  which  he  appears 
to  the  writer  of  this  essay.  The  following  Itoes 
of  Horace  may  be  deemed  his  picture  m  mi- 
niature. 

TraeumdUr  est  pcmlOt  mmmm  aphu  mentis 
Jfaribua  horvm  kcmitmwi,  rideri  possit,  eo  gnsd 
JbuttdMS  tsiue  toga  dsjbtity  et  mmU  Uucns 
Impede  eaUeme ketrei ;  «t  est  bomms^  mtrntelior  vir 
Nam  mUms  quis^umm:  at  tibi  atmteus^  mi  imgtmimm  ingans, 
Incmito  laUi  hoe  »ub  eorpore. 

**  Your  fHend  ii  panionate,  perhaps  unfit 
For  tho  bruk  petulance  of  modern  wit. 
His  hair  iU-cut,  his  robe  that  awkward  flows, 
Or  Ills  large  shoes,  to  raillery  expose 
The  man  you  love ;  vet  is  he  not  poesess'd 
Of  virtues,  with  which  very  few  are  bless'd  f 
While  underneath  this  rude,  uncouth  disfuiae, 
A  genius  of  extensive  knowledge  lies." 

FaANCis'  HoR.  Book.  i.  Sat.  3. 

It  remains  to  give  a  review  of  Johnson*s 
works ;  and  this,  it  is  imagined,  will  not  be  un- 
welcome to  the  reader. 


AN  £8ftAT  GH  THE  UFB  AND 


*  It  is  to  be  regmted  that  he  was  not  encouraged  in 
this  undertaking.  The  assistance,  however,  which  he 
gave  to  Davies,  in  writing  the  Life  of  Garrick,  has  been 
acknowledged  in  genrral  terms  by  that  writer,  and  from 
kha  evidence  of  style,  appears  to  have  been  very  conside- 
C. 


Like  Bfilftoii  and  Addison,  he  mmm  to  have 
been  fond  of  his  Latin  poe<ry.  Thooe  enoupo- 
sitions  show  that  he  was  an  eariy  scholar  |but 
his  verses  have  not  the  graes^  ease  that  gave 
so  much  snavitT  to  thepoema  w  Addison.  The 
translation  of  the  Messiah  laoonrs  under  two 
disadvantages;  it  is  first  to  be  compared  with 
Pope*8  inimitable  performance,  and  afterwards  ' 
witn  the  Pollio  of  Virgil.  It  may  appear  Ciilfing 
to  remark,  that  he  bu  made  the  letter  e,  in  the 
word  Vtrp>,  long  and  short  in  the  same  line; 
Virgo,  Virgo  parit  But  the  traniiatiDn  has 
great  meri^  and  some  admirable  hnesb  In  the 
odes  there  is  a  sweet  flexibility,  paiticnlady.  To 
his  worthy  friend  Dr.  Laurence;  on  haamm  at 
the  theatre,  March  8, 1771;  the  Ode  in  the  Islo 
of  Sky;  and  that  to  Mrs.  Thrale  firom  the  same 
place. 

His  English  poetiy  is  such  as  lea;ve8  room  to 
think,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Mnsea, 
that  he  would  have  been  the  rival  of  Pope.  His 
first  production  in  this  kind  was  London,  a  poem 
in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal.  The 
vices  of  the  metropolis  are  placed  in  As  room  of 
ancient  manners.  The  author  had  heated  his 
mind  with  the  ardour  of  Juvenal,  and,  having 
the  skill  topohsh  his  numbers,  he  became  a  sharp 
accuser  of^  the  times.  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  is  an  imitation  of  the  tenUi  Satire  of  the 
same  author.  Thou^  it  is  tranalated  by  Dry- 
den,  Johnson*s  imitation  approaches  nearest  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  Tne  subject  is  taken 
from  the  Alcibiades  of  Plato  and  has  an  inter- 
raixtore  of  the  sentimentB  of  Socrates  conceniing 
theobjectofpraversoflereduptotheDdty.  The 

general  proposiuon  is,  that  good  and  evil  are  so 
ttle  understood  by  mankind,  that  thdr  wishea 
when  granted  are  always  destructive.  This  is 
exempfified  in  a  variety  of  instances,  sodi  as 
riches,  state  preferment,  eloquenee,  military  glo- 
ry, long  life,  and  the  advantages  of  form  and 
bmiuty.  Juvenal's  conclusion  is  worthy  of  a 
Christian  poet,  and  such  a  pen  as  Johnson's. 
"  Let  us,"  he  says,  **leave  it  to  the  gods  to  judge 
what  is  fittest  for  us.  Man  is  dearer  to  his  Cre- 
ator than  to  himself,  if  we  must  pray  for  spe- 
cial favour,  let  it  be  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  soimd 
body.  Let  us  pray  for  fortitude,  that  we  may 
think  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  all  bin  sufier- 
ings  preferable  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  the  soft 
repose  of  Sardanapalus.  This  is  a  blessing 
within  the  reach  of  every  man ;  this  we  can  give 
ourselves.  It  is  virtue,  and  virtoe  only,  that  can 
make  us  happy."  In  the  translation  the  zeal  of 
the  Christian  conspired  with  the  warmth  and 
energy  of  the  poet ;  but  Juvenal  is  not  eclipsed. 
For  tne  various  characters  in  the  original,  the 
reader  is  pleased,  in  the  English  poem,  to  meet 
with  Caroinal  Wolsev,  Buckingham  stabbed  by 
Felton,  Lord  Straflbr^,  Clarendon,  Charies  XII. 
of  Sweden ;  and  for  Tully  and  Demosthenes, 
Lydiat,  Galileo,  and  ArcHbishop  Laud.  It  is 
owing  to  Johnson's  delight  in  biography  that  the 
name  of  Lydiat  is  called  forth  firom  obscurity.  It 
may,  therefore,  not  be  useless  to  tell,  that  Lydiat 
was  a  learned  divine  and  mathematician  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  centur}'.  He  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  Scaliger,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  sermons  on  the  harmony  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. With  all  his  merit,  he  lay  in  the  prison 
of  Bocardo  at  Oxford,  till  Bishop  Usher,  Laud, 
and  others  paid  his  debts.    He  p^itioned  Charies 
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Utohe  Mnt  to  Ethiopia  to  piocnie  minlifloriptf. 
TUmg  spoken  in  iaYoor  of  monarchy  and  hi- 
flhopa/ne  was  plondered  by  the  Puritans,  and 
twice  ^rried  away  a  prisoner  (torn  his  rectory. 
He  died  very  poor  in  1646. 

The  tragedy  of  Irene  is  founded  on  a  passage 
m  KnoUes'  History  of  the  Turks;  an  author 
lughlj  commended  in  the  Rambler,  Na  18S. 
An  incident  in  the  Life  of  Mahomet  the  Great, 
first  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  is  the  hinge  on  which 
tlie  &ble  u  made  to  moTO.  The  substance  of 
the  Btoiy  is  shortly  this.  In  1453  Mahomet  laid 
nege  to  Constantmople,  and  haying  reduced  the 
place,  became  enamoured  of  a  &ir  Greek,  whose 
naine  was  Irene.  The  sultan  invited  her  to  em- 
bcmce  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and  to  grace  his 
throne.  Eanged  at  this  intended  marriage,  the 
Janiauies  Ibnaod  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the 
£nmror.  To  avert  the  impending  danger, 
Manomrt,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  grandees, 
"catching  with  one  hand,**  as  KnoUes  relates  it, 
''the  ftir  Greek  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  and 
dttw^ng  his  falchion  with  the  other,  he,  at  one 
blow,  struck  off  her  head,  to  the  great  terror  of 
diem  aU ;  and,  having  so  done,  said  unto  them, 
Kow,  by  this,  judge  whether  your  emperor  is 
able  Co  uidle  his  afibctions  or  not"  The  story 
is  Binplej  and  it  remained  for  the  author  to  am- 
p^  it  With  proper  episodes,  and  give  it  compu- 
tation and  varieQr.  The  catastro^me  is  changed, 
ad  honor  gives  place  to  terror  and  pity.  But, 
aAar  aU,  the  fiihle  is  oold  and  languid.  There 
ia  iKit,Uuoa|jhout  the  piece,  a  singb  situation  to 
eiche  ennosiQr>  tnd  raise  a  conflict  of  passions. 
The  diction  is  nervous,  rich,  and  elegant;  but 
splendid  language,  and  melodious  numbers,  will 
make  a  fine  poem,  not  a  tragedy.  The  senti- 
ments are  beautiful,^  always  happily  expressed,  j 
bsA  seldom  appropriated  to  the  chaimcter,  and 
generally  too  philosophic  What  Johnson  has 
said  of  the  tragedy  ot  Cato  may  be  applied  to 
Irene :  "  It  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a 
drama ;  rather  a  snocession  of  just  sentiments 
in  degant  language,  than  a  representation  of  na- 
tural affboions.  Nothing  excites  or  assuages 
emotion.  The  events  are  expected  without  soli- 
dtnde^  and  are  remembered  without  joy  or  sor^ 
IDW.  Of  the  agenti  we  have  no  care ;  we  con- 
sider not  what  thev  are  doing,  nor  what  they  are 
^  nflering:  we  wish  only  to  know  what  they  nave 
'  lo  ny.  It  is  unafl^ting  elegance,  and  chill  phi- 
losophy.'* The  following  speech,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Turk,  who  is  supposed  to  have  heard  of 
the  Britiiii  constitution,  has  been  often  selected 
from  the  numberless  beauties  with  which  Irene 
abounds: 


**lftkere  be  any  land,  aa  fame  reports 
Wbere  eonniioo  taws  restrain  the  prince  and  sobject ; 
A  h^PT  Ind,  where  circulating  power 
Ftmtn  throofh  each  member  of  th'  embodied  state ) 
Sore,  not  iwcoascious  of  the  nu^bty  blessing, 
Her  f  ratcfol  sons  sUne  brirht  with  erery  rirtue ; 
tfatttBted  widi  the  Inst  of  Innoration ; 
flan  all  oaite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule, 
Uahrokea  aa  the  sacred  chain  of  nature, 
UmI  links  tiw  jarring  dements  in  peace." 

These  are  British  sentiments.  Above  forty 
yean  ago  thev  found  an  echo  in  the  breast  of 
appUudmg  auaiences ;  and  to  this  hour  they  are 
me  voice  of  the  people,  in  defiance  of  the  nteto- 
viftiea  and  the  neio  lights  of  certain  politicians, 
who  woukl  gladly  find  their  private  advantage 
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in  the  disasters  of  their  oountiy ;  a  race  of  man, 
quiku  nuUa  ex  konesio  Mpet, 

The  prologue  to  Irene  .is  written  with  ele- 
gance, and,  in  a  peculiar  style,  shows  the  hteraiy 
pride  and  lofty.spuitof  the  author.  The  epilogue, 
we  are  told  in  a  late  publication  was  written  by 
Sir  William  Toong.  This  is  a  new  discovery, 
but  by  no  means  probable.  When  the  append- 
ages to  a  dramatic  performance  are  not  assigned 
to  a  firiend,  or  an  unknown  hand,  or  a  person  of 
fashion,  they  are  always  supposed  to  be  written 
by  the  author  of  the  play.  It  is  to  be  wished, 
however,  that  the  epilogue  in  question  could  be 
transferred  to  any  other  writer.  It  is  the  wont 
jeu  ^esprit  that  ever  fell  from  Johnson's  pen.* 

An  account  of  the  various  pieces  contained  in 
this  edition,  such  as  miscellaneous  tracts,  and 
philological  dissertations,  would  lead  beyond  the 
mtendM  limits  of  this  essay.  It  will  suffice  to 
say,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  man  who 
never  wanted  decorations  of  langnage,  and  al- 
ways taught  his  readers  to  think.  The  life  of 
the  late  kmg  of  Prussia,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  a 
model  of  tlie  biographical  style.  The  review  of 
the  Origin  of  E^il  was,  perhaps,  written  with  as- 
perity ;  but  the  angry  epitaph  which  it  provoked 
icom  Soame  Jenyns,  was  an  ill-timed  resentment, 
unworthy  of  the  genius  of  that  amiable  author. 

The  Rambler  may  be  considered  as  Johnson's 
great  work.  It  was  the  basis  of  that  high  reputa- 
tion which  went  on  increasing  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  The  circulation  of  those  periodical  essays 
was  not,  at  first  equal  to  their  merit.  They  had 
not,  Uke  the  Spectators,  the  art  of  charming  by 
variety ;  and  indeed  how  could  it  be  expeOcd? 
The  wits  of  Clueen  Anne's  reign  sent  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Spectator ;  and  Johnson  stood 
alone.  *'A  stage-coach,"  says  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  '*  must  go  forward  on  stated  days,  whe- 
ther there  are  passengers  or  not"  So  it  was  with 
the  Rambler,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  fox 
two  years.  In  this  collection  Johnson  is  the 
great  moral  teacher  of  his  countrymen ;  his  es- 
says form  a  body  of  ethics  ;.  the  observations  on 
life  and  manners  are  acute  and  instructive ;  and 
the  papers,  professedly  critical,  serve  to  promote 
the  cause  of^literature.  It  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  settled  gluoro  hangs  over  the 
author's  mind;  and  all  the  essays,  except  eight 
or  ten,  coming  from  the  same  fountain-head,  no 
wonder  that  tney  have  the  raciness  of  the  soil 
from  which  they  sprang.  Of  this  uniformity 
Johnson  was  sensible.  He  used  to  sav,  that  if  he 
had  joined  a  friend  or  two,  who  would  have  been 
able  to  intermix  papers  of  a  sprightly  turn,  the 
collection  would  nave  been  more  miscellaneous, 
and  by  consequence  more  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers.  This  he  used  to  illustrate 
by  repeating  two  beautiful  stanzas  firom  his  own 
CWe  to  Cave,  or  St^vanus  Urban; 

Non  ttUa  Musis  pagina  gratior, 
Quam  quK  sereris  ludicra  jungere 
Novit,  fatigaUmque  nugis 
Utilibus  recreare  mentem. 

Texente  nymplus  serta  Lycoride, 
RoBse  ruborem  sic  viola  adjuvat 
Immista,  sic  Iris  refblget 
^tbereis  rariaU  Aicis. 


*  Dr.  Johnson  informed  Mr.  Boswell  that  this  epUqne 
was  written  by  Sir  William  Young.  See  Boswafi's  Life 
of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  166—70. 8vo.  edit.  ISOI.  The  im«r. 
•al  evidence  that  it  is  not  Johneon*s,  i*  very  •troag ,  parti- 
raWly  In  the  line  ••  But  how  thi»  devil,'*  &r. 
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It  IB  remarkable  that  the  pomp  of  dietioa, 
which  has  been  objected  to  Johnson,  was  first 
assumed  in  the  Rambler.  His  Dictionary  was 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  the  couraeof 
Siat  work,  as  he  grew  familiar  with  technical 
and  scholastic  wonis,  he  thought  that  the  bulk 
of  his  readers  were  equally  learned;  or  at  least 
would  admire  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the 
style.  And  yet  it  is  well  known  that  he  prtised 
in  Cowley  the  easy  and  unaffected  structure  of 
the  sentences.  Cowley  may  be  placed  at  the 
bead  of  those  who  cultivated  a  clear  and  natural 
ftyle.  Dryden,  Tillotson,  and  Sir  William 
Temple^  followed.  Addison,  Swifl,  and  Pope, 
with  more  correctness,  carried  our  language 
well  nigh  to  perfection.  Of  Addison,  Johnson 
was  used  to  sav.  He  it  the  Raohael  of  Etsay 
Writera,  How  he  difiered  so  wiaely  from  such 
elegant  models  is  a  oroblem  not  to  be  solved, 
imless  it  be  true  that  he  took  an  early  tincture 
firom  the  writers  of  the  last  century,  particularly 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Hence  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style,  new  combinations,  sentences  of  an 
unusual  structure,  and  words  derived  from  the 
learned  languages.  His  own  account  of  the 
matter  is,  "When  common  words  were  less 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signi- 
fication, I  familiarized  the  terms  of  philosophy, 
by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas."  but  he  for- 
got the  observation  ofDrydea:  If  too  manijf  fo- 
reign word$  are  pcured  in  upon  la,  U  looks  as  \f 
they  were  designed,  not  to  assist  the  natives^  but  to 
conquer  them.  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
■well  of  language,  often  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  sentiment ;  but  there  is,  in  general,  a  fulness 
of  mind,  and  the  thought  seems  to  expand  with 
the  0ound  of  the  words.  I>etermined  to  discard 
colloquial  barbarisms  and  licentious  idioms,  he 
forgot  the  ele^^t  simplicity  that  distinguiiiies 
the  writings  of  Addison.  He  had  what  Locke 
calls  a  round-about  view  of  his  subject ;  and 
though  he  was  never  tainted,  like  many  modem 
wits,  with  the  ambition  of  shining  in  paradox, 
he  may  be  fairly  called  an  Original  Thinker. 
EQs  reading  was  extensive.  He  treasured  in  his 
mind  whatever  was  worthy  of  notice,  but  he 
added  to  it  from  his  own  meditation.  He  col- 
lected, qua  reconderetf  auetaque  promeret.  Addi- 
son was  not  so  profound  a  thinker.  He  was 
bom  to  write^  convtrse^  and  live  with  ease;  and  he 
found  an  early  patron  in  Lord  Somers.  He  de- 
pended, however,  more  upon  a  fine  taste  than 
the  vigour  of  his  mind.  His  Latin  poetry  shows, 
that  he  relished,  witli  a  just  selection,  all  the  re- 
fined and  delicate  beauties  of  the  Roman  class- 
ics ;  and  when  he  cultivated  his  native  language, 
no  wonder  that  he  formed  that  graceful  style, 
which  has  been  so  justly  admired ;  simple,  yet 
elegant ;  adorned,  yet  never  overwrought ;  nch 
in  allusion,  yet  pure  and  perspicuous  ;  correct, 
without  labour ;  and  though  sometimes  deficient 
in  strength,  yet  always  musical.  His  essays,  In 
general,  are  on  the  'surface  of  life  ;  if  ever  ori- 
ginal, it  was  in  pieces  of  humour.  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly,  and  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  need  not  to 
be  mentioned.  Johnson  had  a  fund  of  humour, 
but  he  did  not  know  it :  nor  was  he  willing  to 
descend  to  the  familiar  idiom  and  the  variety  of 
diction  which  that  mode  of  composition  required. 
The  letter,  in  the  Rambler,  No.  12,  from  a  young 
girl  that  wants  a  place,  will  illustrate  this  ob- 
servation.    Addison  possessed  an   unclouded 
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imagiMtMM,  aMve  to  the  first  obtseCs  of  nataxB 
and  of  art  He  reaches  the  suUhne  without 
any  apparent  eflbrt  When  he  tells  na,  *^  If  we 
consioer  the  fixed  stars  ae  so  many  •ceaas  of 
flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  dii^ 
ferent  set  of  planets :  if  we  still  diaeoTer  new 
firmaments  and  new  nghts  that  are  sunk  furthar  * 
in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  ether,  we  are 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  suni  and  worlds^  aiid  coo* 
founded  with  the  magnifiGenee  and  immeiisity 
of  nature  ;*■  the  ease  with  which  this  ptieage 
rises  to  unafiected  grandeur,  is  the  secret  duum 
that  captivates  the  leader.  Johnson  is  alwaya 
lofty ;  he  seems,  to  use  Dryden's  phn«e,  to  be 
o*erwinfbrmed  with  meaning,  and  iiis  words  do 
not  appear  to  himself  adequate  to  his  concepiion. 
He  moves  in  state,  and  bis  periods  are  alwaya 
harmonious.  His  Oriental  Tales  are  in  the  tms 
style  of  Elastem  magnificence,  and  yet  none  of 
them  are  so  much  admired  as  the  Vuiotts.  of 
Miraa.  In  matters  of  criticism,  Johnson  is  n*- 
ver  the  echo  of  preceding  writers.  He  thh^ 
and  decides  for  nimself.  If  we  except  the  Ep- 
says  on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Addbon 
cannot  be  called  a  philosophical  critic  Bb  mth 
ral  Essays  are  beautiful :  but  in  that  province 
nothing  can  exceed  the  Rambler,  thoogn  John- 
son used  to  say,  that  the  Essay  on  The  bmr^km 
of  nunkind  (in  the  Spectator  No,  558)  was  tiM 
most  exquisite  he  had  ever  read.  TaHung  of 
himself,  Johnson  said, ''  Topham  BeauclerkBta 
wit,  and  every  thing  comes  from  him  with  eaae ; 
but  when  I  say  a  ^od  thins  I  seem  to  labour." 
When  we  compare  him  wi3i  Addison,  the  con- 
trast is  still  stronger.  Addison  lends  grace  and 
ornament  to  truth :  Johnson  gives  it  mrce  and 
energy.  Addison  makes  virtue  amiable ;  John- 
son represents  it  as  an  awful  duty.  Adiason  in 
sinuates  himself  with  an  air  of  modesrjr ;  John 
son  commands  like  a  dictator  j  but  a  dictator  in 
his  splendid  robes,  not  labonnng  at  the  plough. 
Addison  is  tlie  Jupiter  of  Virgil,  with  placid  se- 
renity talking  to  Venus : 


'*  Vultu,  quo  ccelum  tempeitsteaqae 

Johnson  is  Jupiter  tonans :  he  darts  his  ligfat- 
ning,  and  rolls  nis  thunder,  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  piety.  The  language  seems  to  fall  short  of 
ideas ;  he  pours  along,  familiarizing  the  terms 
of  philosophy,  with  bold  inversions,  atad  sono- 
rous periods ;  but  we  may  apply  to  him  what 
Pope  has  said  of  Homer :  '*  It  is  the  sentiment 
that  swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which  rises 
with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it ;  hke  glass  in 
the  furnace,  which  ^ws  to  a  greater  magni- 
tude, as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  heat  more  intense." 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  de- 
cide between  these  two  eminent  writers.  In 
matters  of  taste  every  reader  will  choose  for 
himself.  Johnson  is  always  profound,  and  of 
course  gives  the  fatigue  of  thinking.  Addison 
charms  while  he  instructs;  and  writing,  as  he 
always  does,  a  pure,  an  elegant  and  idiomatic 
style,  he  may  be  pronounced  the  safest  model  for 
imitation. 

The  essays  written  by  Johnson  in  the  Adven- 
turer may  he  called  a  continuation  of  the  Ram- 
bler. Tne  Idler,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with 
the  assumed  chamcter,  is  written  with  abated 
vigour,  in  a  style  of  ease  and  imlaboured  .ele- 
gance.   It  is  the  Odyssey  ai\cr  the  Illiad.     In- 
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LnoHMoomeOeliUen  The 
fint  Bumber  pratenti  %  weU-dimwn  portrait  of  ui 
lUm,  9nd  fram  tint  charactw  nodevktioa  eonld 
bojDMB.  Aeeoidingly,  JohnaoB  fiuyets  hn  aiu- 
tan  rnoniiM-,  Mid  playi  as  into  teote.  He  itiU 
continuos  hia  iectorea  on  human  life,  but  be  ad> 
▼erts  to  common  occurrences,  and  is  oflen  con- 
tent witb  tbe  topic  of  the  day.  An  advertise- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  informs 
ua,  that  twelve  entire  essays  were  a  contribution 
from  diflftTfJir  hands.  One  of  these,  No.  3:1,  is 
the  kHunal  of  a  Senior  Fellow  at  Cambridge,  but 
aa  Johnson,  beinff  himself  an  original  thinker, 
always  revolted  uom  servile  imitation,  he  has 
printed  the  piece,  with  an  apology,  importing  that 
the  ioumal  of  a  citizen  in  the  Spectator  aJmost 
pracladed  tbe  attempt  of  any  subsequent  writer. 
This  account  of  the  Idler  may  be  closed,  after 
obseriiing^  that  the  author's  mother,  bein^  buried 
on  the  9§d  of  January,  1759,  there  is  an  admira- 
bie  paper  occasioned  by  that  event,  on  Saturday 
the  97th  of  the  same  month,  No.  41.  The  react- 
er,  if  he  i^eaaes,  may  compare  it  wiUi  anotlicr 
fine  paper  in  the  Rambler,  Ao.  54,  on  the  convic- 
tion that  rushes  on  the  mind  at  the  bed  of  a  dy- 
ing friend. 

**  Raaselas,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  '*is  a 
specimen  of  our  language  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
Ided;  it  is  written  in  a  style  refmcd  to  a  ocgree 
ofiBMHScMfalefiunty,  and  dinplays  the  whole  force 
of  turgid  eloquence."  One  cannot  but  smile  at 
this  encomiam.  Rasselas  is  undoubtedly  both 
elegant  and  sublime.  It  is  a  view  of  human  life, 
dbplaye«l,  it  must  be  owned,  in  gloomy  colours. 
Th«  author's  natoral  uielanchuly,  dcprcsjicd,  at 
the  time,  by  the  approaching  dissolution  of  his 
mother,  darkened  the  uicturu.  A  tule,  tliat  siiould 
keep  curiosity  awake  by  the  artilice  of  unexpect- 
ed incidents,  was  not  the  design  of  a  mind  preg- 
nant with  better  things.  He,  who  reads  tiie 
heada  of  the  chapters  will  find,  that  it  is  not  a 
course  of  adventures  tTiat  invites  him  forward, 
but  a  discussion  of  interesting  questions ;  Re- 
flections on  Human  lite,  the  History* of /ni/oc,  the 
Man  of  Learning ;  a  Dissertation  upon  Poetry ; 
the  Character  of^a  wise  and  happy  Man,  who 
diacourses  with  energy  on  the  govomr'f.'nt  of  tlic 
pasaiona,  and  on  a  sudden,  when  Dcaii:  deprives 
him  of  his  daughter,  forgets  all  his  maxims  of 
wisdom  and  the  eloauenco  that  adorned  them, 
yiddhig  to  the  stroke  of  affliction  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  the  bitterest  anguish.  It  is  by  pic- 
turea  of  life,  and  profound  moral  reflection,  that 
expectation  is  engaged  nnd  gratified  throughout 
the  work.  The  History  of  the  Mad  Astronomer, 
who  imagines  that,  for  fivo  years,  he  possessed 
the  reculation  of  the  weather,  and  tliat  the  sun 
paasedfirom  tropic  to  tropic  by  his  direction,  re- 
preaenta  in  striking  colours  the  sad  effect  of  a 
oiatempered  imagination.  It  becomes  the  more 
affecting  when  we  recollect  that  it  proceeds  from 
one  who  Uved  in  fear  of  the  same  dreadful  visita- 
tion ;  from  one  who  says  emphatically,  *'  Of  the 
uncertainties'  in  our  present  state,  the  most  dread- 
ful and  alarming  is  the  uncertain  continuance  of 
reason."  The  inquiry  into  tiio  cause  of  madp 
ness,  and  the  dangerous  prevalence  of  ima|rina- 
tJoo,  till  in  time  some  particular  train  of  ideas 
fixes  the  attention,  and  the  mind  recurs  con- 
eiantly  to  the  favourite  conception,  is  carried  on 
in  a  strain  of  acute  observation ;  but  it  leaves  us 
room  to  think  that  the  author  was  transcribing 
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tha  natora  of  Um  aonl  givas  na  all  that  phOoao- 
fihy  knowB^  not  withont  a  tinctnra  of  Mxpami. 
tion.  It  is  remarkable  that  tbo  vani^  of  human 
porsoits  waa,  about  the  same  time,  tha  subject 
that  employed  both  Johnson  and  Voltaire :  bat 
CauHde  is  the  work  of  a  lively  imagination ;  and 
Rasselas,  with  all  its  splendour  of  eloquence,  ex- 
hibits a  gloomy  picture.  It  should,  however,  ba 
remembered,  that  the  worid  has  known  tha 
weeping  as  well  as  the  laughing  philosopher. 

The  Dictionary  does  not  properly  fall  within 
the  province  of  this  essay.  The  preface,  how 
ever,  will  be  foimd  in  tiiis  edition.  He  who  reada 
the  close  of  it,  without  acknowledging  the  force 
of  the  pathetic  and  sublime,  must  have  more  in- 
sensibility in  his  compopition  than  usually  falls 
to  the  share  of  a  man.  The  work  itself,  though 
in  some  instances  abuse  has  been  loud,  and  m 
others  malice  has  cndcuivoured  to  undermine  its 
fame,  still  remains  the  Mount  Atlas  of  English 
Literature. 

Though  Htormt  And  tempeats  thnnder  oa  ita  brow. 
And  oceaok  break  tbvir  billowt  at  ita  feet. 
It  itandi  unmoved,  and  f  loriea  in  iu  height. 

That  Johnson  was  eminently  qualified  for  th) 
office  of  a  commentator  on  Shakspeare,  no  mar. 
can  doubt ;  but  it  was  an  office  which  he  never 
cordially  embraced.  The  public  expected  mora 
tiian  he  had  diligence  to  perform  |  and  yet  hia 
edition  has  been  the  ground  on  which  eveVy  sub> 
sequent  commentator  has  chosen  to  build.  One 
note  for  its  singularity,  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  place.  Hamlet  says ;  "  For  if 
the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a 
God-kissing  carrion."  In  this  Warbiiiton^a* 
covered  the  origin  of  evil.  Hamlet,  he  says, 
breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence ;  but  the 
learned  commentator  knows  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  and  being  unwilling  to  keep  the  secret,  . 
he  goes  on  in  a  train  of  philosophical  reasoning 
that  leaves  the  reader  in  astonishment  Johnson, 
with  true  piety,  adopts  the  fanciful  hypothesis, 
declaring  it  to'^be  a  noble  emendation,  which  al- 
most sets  the  critic  on  o  level  with  the  author. 
The  general  ohser\'BtionH  at  the  end  of  the  seve- 
ral playi,  and  the  preface  will  be  found  in  this 
edinon.  The  former,  with  great  elegance  and 
precision,  give  a  summary  view  of  each  drama. 
The  preface  is  a  tract  of  great  erudition  and  phi- 
losopinical  criticism. 

Johnson^s  political  pamphlets,  whatever  was 
his  motive  for  writing  them,  whether  gratitude 
for  his  pension,  or  the  solicitation  of  men  in 
power,  aid  not  support  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  undertaken.  They  arc  written  in  a  style 
truly  harmonious,  and  with  his  usual  dignity  of 
language.  When  it  is  said  that  he  advanced  po- 
sitions repugnant  to  the  common  rights  of  mankind^ 
the  virulence  of  party  may  be  suspected.  It  is, 
peftiaps,  true  that  in  the  clamour  raised  through- 
out the  kingdom,  Johnson  over-heated  his  mind ; 
but  ho  was  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  he 
was  greaUy  superior  to  the  littieness  of  spirit  that 
might  incline  him  to  advance  what  he  cUd  not 
think  and  firmly  believe.  In  the  Fal$e  ^larm, 
though  nnany  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  king- 
dom concurred  in  petitions  to  the  throne,  yet  John- 
son, having  well  surveyed  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  given,  with  great  humour,  and  no  less 
truth,  what  may  be  called,  the  Wrt*,  parentage^ 
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mU  eiuetiHtn  <if  a  remomirm^e.  On  the  subject 
of  Falkland's  Islands,  the  fine  dissuasive  from  too 
hastily  involving  the  worid  in  the  calamities  of 
war,  must  extort  applause  even  from  the  party 
that  wished,  at  that  time,  for  the  scenes  of  tu- 
mult and  commotion.  It  was  in  the  same  pam- 
I^t  that  Johnson  offered  battle  to  Junius  ;  a 
writer,  who,  bv  the  uncommon  elegance  of  his 
st^e,  charmed  every  reader,  though  his  object 
was  to  inflame  the  nation  in  favour  of  a  faction. 
Junius  fought  in  the  dark ;  he  saw  his  enemy 
and  had  his  full  blow ;  while  he  himself  remained 
safe  in  obscurity.  But  let  us  not,  said  Johnson, 
mistake  the  venom  of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of 
the  bow.  The  keen  invective  which  he  pub- 
lished on  that  occasion,  promised  a  paper  war 
between  two  combatants,  who  knew  the  use  of 
their  weapons.  A  battle  between  them  was  as 
eagerly  expected  as  between  Mendoza  and  Big 
Ben.  But  Junius,  whatever  was  his  reason, 
never  returned  to  the  field.  He  laid  down  his 
arms,  and  has,  ever  since,  remained  as  secret  as 
toe  man  in  the  mask  in  Voltaire's  History. 

The  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
or  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  is  a  model  for  Buch 
as  shall  hereafter  relate  their  travels.  The  au- 
thor did  not  visit  that  part  of  the  world  in  the 
character  of  an  Antiquary,  to  amuse  us  with 
wonders  taken  firom  the  dark  and  fabulous  ages ; 
nor  as  a  Mathematician,  to  measuro  a  degree, 
and  settle  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  seve- 
ral islands.  Those,  who  expected  such  informs^ 
tion,  expected  what  was  never  intended.  In 
every  work  regard  the  wriier'i  end.  Johnson  went 
to  see  men  and  manners,  modes  of  life,  and  the 
proffress  of  civilization.  His  remarks  are  so 
artmlly  Blended  with  the  rapidity  and  elegance 
of  his  narrative,  that  the  reader  is  inclined  to 
wish,  as  Johnson  did  with  regard  to  Gray,  that 
io  travely  and  toteilhis  traveUf  had  been  more  of  hit 
pmphyment. 

As  to  Johnson's  Parliamentaiy  Debates,  no- 
thing with  propriety  can  be  said  in  this  place. 
They  are  collected  in  two  volumes  by  Mr. 
Stockdale,  and  the  flow  of  eloquence  which 
runs  through  the  several  speeches  is  sufficiently 
known. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  mention  two  more 
volumes,  which  may  form  a  proper  supplement 
to  this  edition.  They  contain  a  set  of  Sermons 
lefl  for  publication  by  John  Taylor,  LL.  D.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Hayes,  who  ushered  these  Dis- 
courses into  the  world,  has  not  given  them  as 
the  composition  of  Dr.  Taylor.  All  he  could 
say  for  his  departed  friend  was,  that  he  lefl  them 
in  silence  among  his  papers.  Mr.  Hayes  knew 
them  to  be  the  production  of  a  superior  mind  ; 
and  the  writer  of  these  Memoirs  owes  it  to  the 
candour  of  that  elegant  scholar,  that  he  is  now 
warranted  to  ^ve  an  additional  proof  of  John- 
son's ardour  m  the  cause  of  piety,  and  every 
moral  duty.  The  last  discourse  in  the  collection 
was  intended  to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Taylor  at 
the  funeral  of  Johnson's  wife ;  but  that  reverend 
gentleman  declined  the  office,  because,  as  he  told 
Mr.  Hayes,  the  praise  of  the  deceased  was  too 
much  amplified.  He,  who  reads  the  piece,  will 
find  it  a  beautiful  moral  lesson,  wnttcn  with 
temper,  and  no  where  over>charged  with  ambi- 
tious ornaments.  The  rest  of  the  Discourses 
were  the  fund,  which  Dr.  Taylor,  from  time  to 
time  carried  whh  him  to  his  pulpit^   He  had  the 


largest  Bull*  in  England,  and  aeme  of  tfaft  boiC 
Sermons. 

We  now  come  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  a 
work  undertaken  at  the  age  of  seventy,  yet  the 
most  briUiant,  and  certainly  the  most  popular, 
of  alt  our  Author's  writings.  For  this  perfoim- 
anee  he  needed  little  preparation.  Attentive 
always  to  the  history  of  letters,  and  by  his  own 
natural  bias  fond  ofbiography,  he  was  the  mors 
willing  to  embrace  the  proposition  of  the  Book- 
sellers. He  was  versea  in  the  whole  body  of 
English  Poetry,  and  his  rules  of  criticism  were 
setUed  with  precision.  The  dissertation,  in  the 
Life  of  Cowley,  on  the  metaphysiGal  Poet»  gf 
the  last  centuiT,  has  the  attraction  of  novelty  ar 
well  as  sound  observation.  The  writers  who 
followed  Dr.  Donne,  went  in  quest  of  something  > 
better  than  truth  and  nature.  As  Sancho  saya 
in  Don  Cluixote,  they  wanted  better  bread  than 
is  made  with  wheat  They  took  pains  to  bei> 
wilder  themselves,  and  were  ingenious  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  err.  In  Johnson's  review 
of  Cowley's  works,  false  wit  is  detected  hi  all  its 
shapes,  and  the  Gothic  taste  for  ghttering  oon- 
ceits^  and  far-fetched  allusions,  is  explodM|  ne- 
ver. It  is  hoped,  to  revive  again. 

An  author  who  has  pubushed  his  observations 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  spmk* 
ingof  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  says,  "These  com 
positions  abounding  in  strong  and  acute  remaik, 
and  with  many  fine  and  even  sublime  pwseages, 
have  unquestionably  great  merit;  but  if  £ey 
be  recanted  merely  as  containing  narrations  of 
the  hvcs,  delineations  of  the  characters,  and 
strictures  of  the  several  authors,  they  are  far 
from  being  always  to  be  depended  on."  He 
adds,  **  The  characters  are  sometimes  partiaL 
and  there  is  sometimes  too  matAk  malignity  of 
misrepresentation,  to  winch,  perhaps,  may  be 
joined  no  inconsiderable  portion  oi  erroneous 
criticisnL**  The  several  clauses  of  this  censure 
deserve  to  be  answered  as  fully  as  the  limits  of 
this  essay  will  permit 

In  the  first  place,  the  facts  are  related  upon 
the  best  intelligence,  and  the  best  vouchers  that 
could  be  gleaned,  ai\er  a  great  lapse  of  time. 
Probability  ti^as  to  be  inferred  fipom  such  mate- 
rials as  could  be  procured,  and  no  man  better 
understood  the  nature  of  historical  evidence  than 
Dr.  Johnson ;  no  man  was  more  reUgiouslv  an 
observer  of  truth.  If  his  History  is  any  where 
defective,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  want  of 
better  information,  and  the  errors  of  uncertain 
tradition. 

Ad  nos  vtx  tenuu  fama  perlabitur  aura. 

If  the  strictures  on  the  works  of  the  various 
authors  are  not  always  satisfactory,  and  if  erro- 
neous criticism  may  sometimes  be  suspected, 
who  can  hope  that  in  matters  of  taste  all  shall 
agree  ?  The  instances  in  which  the  public  mind 
has  differed  fi-om  tlie  positions  aavanced  by 
the  author,  are  few  in  number.  It  has  been 
said,  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Swift, 
that  Gay  and  Prior  are  undervalued ;  and  that 
Gray  has  been  harshly  treated.  This  charge, 
perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  disputed.  Johnson,  it  is 
well  known  had  conceived  a  prejudice  against 


*See  Johnson's  Letters  from  Ashbourne,  in  this  edi 
tion. 
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Swift.    Hb  fneiids  trembled  for  him  wImd  he 
wms  wntiBg  that  life :  bat  were  pleeaed,  at  last^ 
lo  eee  it  ezeGuted  with  temper  and  moderatioiL 
Am  to  Prior,  it  is  probable  that  he  gave  his  real 
^pinioQ,  bat  an  opinion  that  will  not  be  adopted 
bj  men  of  lively  fiuicy.    With  reffard  to  Gray, 
when  be  eoodemns  tne  apostropEe,  in  which 
Father  Thames  is  desired  to  tell  who  drives  the 
h(»op^  or  tosaes  the  ball,  and  then  adds,  that  Fa- 
ther Thames  had  no  better  means  of  knowing 
than  himself;  when  he  oompares  the  abrupt  be- 
ginniiur  of  the  ficst  stanza  ofthe  Bard  to  the  bal- 
lad  of  Johnny  Armstrong,  **  Ig  there  ever  a  man 
m  ell  Sesaend;"  there  are,  perhaps,  few  friends 
of  Johnson,  wiio  would  not  wish  to  blot  out  both 
the  paasases.    It  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  remans  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  can  be 
received  without  grnt  caution.    It  has  been  al- 
ready mendoned,  that  Crousax,  a  professor  in 
SwiCserland,  eminent  for  his  Treatise  of  Logic, 
started  up  a  professed  enemy  to   that  poem. 
Johneoo  eays,  ''his  mind  was  one  of  those,  in 
which  philoac^y  and  piety  are  happily  united. 
He  looked  with  distrust  upon  all  metaphysical 
systmnsof  theology,  and  was  persuaded,  that  the 
pocitioiis  of  Pope  were  intended  to  draw  man- 
kind away  fiom  Revelation,  and  to  represent  the 
whole  eoarse  of  things  as  a  neceesary  concate- 
natioQ  of  indissoluble  fiktality.**.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  a  controversy  about  the  Leibnitzian 
system.    Warborton  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
large  and  oomprehensive  mind,    oublished    a 
Vindication  of  rope;  and  yet  Johnson  says, 
that  **  in  many  passaj^  a  religious  eye  may 
«aaily  discover  expressions  not  very  favourable 
to  morals^  or  to  Uberty."    This  sentence  is  se- 
vwBy  and,  perhaps  dogmatical.    Crousaz  wrote 
an  Examen  of  The  &say  on  Man,  and  afler- 
WBida  a   Commentar^r   on   every   remarkable 
passage ;  and  though  it  now  appears  that  Mrs. 
KHiabelh  Carter  translated  the  foreign  Critic,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  Johnson  encouraged  the  work, 
and,   perhaps,  imbibed  those  eariv  prejudices 
i»hich  adhered  to  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.    He 
■hnddered  at  the  idea  of  irreligion.    Hence  we 
are  told  in  tlie  Life  of  Pope,  *'  never  were  pe- 
nury of  knowledge  and  vul^farity  of  sentiment 
•o  happily  disguiTOd ;  Pope,  m  the  chair  of  wis- 
dom tells  much  that  every  man  knows,  and 
■meh  that  he  did  not  know  himself;  and  gives 
as  comfort  in  the  position,  that  though  man^i  a 
fetit  yef  God  is  vme;  that  human  advantages  are 
unstable ;  that  our  true  honour  is,  not  to  nave  a 
great  pari,  but  to  act  it  well ;  that  virtue  only  is 
oar  own,  and  that  happiness  is  always  in  our 
power.     The  reader,  when  he  meets  all  this  in 
Its  new  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his 
Bollaer  and  hiis  nurse."    But  may  it  not  be  said, 
that  every  qrstem  of  ethics  must  or  ought  to 
tenniaete  in  plain  and  general  maxims  for  the 
ase  of  life  7  and,  though  in  such  axioms  no  dis- 
eovery  is  made,  does  not  the  beauty  of  the  moral 
theory  consist  in  the  premises,  and  the  chain  of 
reasoning  that  leads  to  the  conclusion  7  May 
Bot  truth,  as  Johnson  himself  says,  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind  by  a  new  train   of  intermediate 
iniagea?  Pope^s  doctrine  about  the  rulinsr  pas- 
lion  does  not  seem  to  be  refuted,  though  it  is 
called,  in  harsh  terms,    pernicious  as  well  as 
&lse,  tending  to  establish  a  kind  of  moral  pre- 
destination, or  over-ruling  principle,  which  can- 
aot  be  renstad.    But  Johnson  was  too  easily 


alarmed  in  the  canae  of  religion-  Organised  aa 
the  human  race  is,  individiuQs  have  d&rent  ii^ 
lets  of  perception,  difierent  powers  of  mind,  and 
difierent  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

An  gpread  their  ckano*,  bot  chMnns  not  all  sUka^ 
On  duferent  moms  dUTereot  objecu  strike : 
Hence  diffiMrent  pantons  more  or  lew  inOuie, 
Aa  atroog  or  weak  the  orf  ana  of  the  ft-asM. 
And  hence  one  macter-paaaion  in  the  breaat. 
Like  Aaron'aaerpent,  iwallowa  up  thereat. 

Brumoy  says,  Pascal  from  his  infancy  felt  him- 
self a  geometrician ;  and  Vandyke,  in  like  man- 
ner, was  a  painter.  Shakspeare,  who  of  all  po^ 
ets,  had  the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature^ 
was  aware  of  a  prevailing  bias  in  the  operationa 
of  every  mind.  By  him  we  are  told,  ''Master- 
less  passion  sways  us  to  the  mood  of  vrtaX  it 
likes  or  loathes." 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  in  the  lives  b^ 
fore  us  the  characters  are  partial,  and  too  ofben 
drawn  with  malignity  of  misrepresentation.  To 
prove  this  it  is  iJleged,  that  Johnson  has  misre- 
presented the  circumstance  relative  to  the  tran^ 
lation  ofthe  first  Iliad,  and  maliciously  ascribed 
that  performance  to  Addison,  instead  of  Tickell, 
with  too  much  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  Pope, 
taken  from  the  account  in  the  papers  left  oy 
Mr.  Spence.  For  a  refutation  of  the  fallacy 
imputed  tx>  Addison,  we  are  referred  to  a  note 
in  the  Biographia .  Britannica,  written  by  the 
late  Judffe  Slackstone,  who,  it  is  said,  examined 
the  whole  matter  with  accuracy,  and  found  that 
the  first  regular  statement  of  the  accusation 
against  Addison  was  published  by  Rufifhead,  in 
his  Life  of  Pope,  from  the  materials  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Warburton.  But  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  learned  Judge,  whose  talents 
deserve  all  praise,  this  account  is  by  no  means 
accurate. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  a  dedication  of  the 
Comedy  of  the  Drummer  to  Mr.  Congreve,  gave 
the  first  insight  into  that  business.  He  says,  in 
a  style  of  suffer  and  resentment,  *'  If  that  gen 
tleman  (Mr.  Tickell)  thinks  himself  injured,  I 
will  allow  I  have  wronged  him  upon  this  issue, 
that  (if  the  reputed  translator  of  the  first  book 
of  Homer  shall  please  to  give  us  another  book) 
there  shall  appear  another  good  judge  of  poetry, 
besides  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  who  shall  hke  it" 
The  authoritjT  of  Steele  outweighs  all  opinions 
founded  on  vain  conjecture,  and,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  decisive,  since  we  do  not  find  that  Tickell, 
though  warmly  pressed,  thought  proper  to  vin  • 
dicate  himself. 

But  the  grand  proof  of  Johnson's  malignity  is 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  chara^ 
ter  and  conduct  of  Milton.  To  enforce  this 
charge  has  wearied  sophistiy,  and  exhausted 
the  mvention  of  a  party.  What  they  cannot 
deny,  the}r  palliate:  what  thev  cannot  prove, 
Lhe^  say  is  probable.  But  why  all  this  rage 
dg^amst  Dr.  Johnson  ?  Addison,  before  him,  had 
said  of  Milton : 

Oh :  had  the  Poet  ne'er  profkned  his  pen, 
To'varnidi  o'er  the  fuUt  of  fkithleaa  men ! 

And  had  not  Johnson  an  equal  right  to  avow  his 
sentiments?  Do  his  enemies  claim  a  privilege  to 
abuse  whatever  is  valuable  to  Englishmen,  eiUier 
in  Church  or  State  7  and  must  the  liberty  of  uir- 
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LtcsNSBD  rtaumfQ  be  denied  to  tiie  friends  of 
.  the  British  constitutioa  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  argument 
throu^  all  its  artifices,  since,  dismantled  of  oiv 
nament  and  seducing  language,  the  plain  truth 
may  be  stated  in  a  narrow  compass.  Johnson 
knew  that  Milton  was  a  republican ;  he  says, 
'^  an  acrimonious  and  suriy  republican,  for  which 
it  is  not  known  that  he  gave  any  better  reason 
than  tliat  a  popular  ^vemment  was  the  most 
frugal;  for, the  trappmgsofa  monarchy  would 
set  up  an  ordinary  commonwealth."  Johnson 
knew  that  Milton  talked  aloud  "  of  the  danger 
of  RK-ADMiTTiNG  KINGSHIP  in  this  uatiou ;"  and 
when  Milton  adds,  **  tHat  a  commonwealth  was 
commended,  or  rather  enjoined,  by  our  Saviour 
himself^  to  all  Christians,  not  without  a  remarka- 
ble disallowance,  and  the  brand  of  Gentilism 
UPON  KINGSHIP,''  Johnson  thought  him  no  better 
than  a  wild  enthusiast  He  knew  as  well  as 
Milton,  **that  the  happiness  of  a  nation  must 
needs  be  firmest  and  certainest  in  a  full  and 
free  oouncil  of  their  own  electing,  where  no  sin- 
gle person  but  reason  only  sways  :*'  but  the  ex- 
ample of  all  the  republics,  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  gave  him  no  room  to  hope  that  rea- 
son only  would  be  heard.  He  knew  that  the 
republican  form  of  government,  having  little  or 
no  complication,  and  no  consonance  of  parts,  by 
a  nice  mechanism  forminjg  a  regular  whole,  was 
too  simple  to  be  beautiful  even  in  theory.    In 

Practice,  it  perhaps  never  existed.  In  its  most 
ourishing  state,  at  Athens,  Rome,  and  Car- 
thage, it  was  a  constant  scene  of  tumult  and 
commotion.  From  the  mischiefs  of  a  wild  de- 
mocracy, the  progress  has  ever  been  to  the  do- 
minion of  an  aristocracy :  and  the  word  aristo- 
cracy  fatally  includes  the  boldest  and  most  tur- 
bulent citizens,  who  rise  by  their  crimes,  and 
call  themselves  the  best  men  in  the  state.  By 
intrifue,  by  cabal,  and  faction,  a  pernicious  oh- 
garchy  is  sure  to  succeed,  and  ena  at  last  in  the 
tyranny  of  a  single  ruler.  Tacitus,  the  great 
master  of  politicalwisdom,  saw,  under  the  mixed 
authority  of  king,  nobles,  and  people,  a  better 
form  of  government  than  Milton's  boasted  repub- 
lic ;  and  what  Tacitus  admired  in  theoryj  but 
despaired  of  enjoying,  Johnson  saw  estabhshed 
in  this  country.  lie  knew  that  it  had  been 
overturned  by  the  rage  of  frantic  men ;  but  he 
knew  that,  after  the  iron  rod  of  Cromwell's 
usurpation,  the  constitution  was  once  more  re- 
stored to  its  first  principles.  Monarchy  was 
established,  and  this  country  was  regenerated. 
It  was  regenerated  a  second  time  at  the  Revo- 
lution :  the  rights  of  men  were  then  defined,  and 
the  blessing  of  good  order  and  civil  liberty  have 
been  ever  since  diflused  through  the  whole  com- 
munity 

The  peace  and  happiness  of  society  were  what 
Dr.  Johnson  had  at  heart  He  knew  that  Mil- 
ton called  his  defence  of  the  Regicides  a  defence 
of  the  people  of  England,  but,  however  glossed 
and  varnished,  he  thought  it  an  apology  for 
murder.  Had  the  men,  who,  under  a  show  of 
liberty,  brought  their  king  to  the  scafibld,  proved 
by  their  subsequent  conduct,  that  the  public  good 
inspired  their  actions,  the  end  might  have  given 
some  sanction  to  the  means;  but  usurpation  and 
slavery  followed.  Milton  undertook  the  office 
of  secretary  under  the  despotic  power  of  Crom- 
well, offtring  the  incense  of  adulation  to  hit  mas- 


ter, with  the  titles  of  DkreOor^fMie  CatmeOt^ 
tke  Leadtr  qf  unecnqtured  JhmUi,  tke  Father  ^ 
hit  Country,  Milton  declared  at  the  same  tbne^ 
that  noCMng  is  more  flMfifir  io  God,  er  more  ome- 
abU  to  reason,  thm  ilud  the  highest  nmd  Am 
hoM  the  tovereign  power.  In  this  strain  of  seffSe 
flattery  Milton  j^ves  us  the  right  divine  of  tyniits. 
But  it  seems,  in  the  same  piece,  he  exhorts 
Cromwell  "  not  to  desert  those  great  principlei 
of  liberty  which  he  had  profesrod  to  esooiiBe; 
for,  it  would  be  a  grievous  enormity,  n,  wHbK 
havinff  successfully  opposed  tyranny,  be  ahoidd 
himself  act  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  and  betimj  the 
cause  that  he  had  defended."  This  deseitioo  ■ 
of  every  honest  principle  the  advocate  (or  Ubertf 
lived  to  see.  Cromwell  acted  th^  mant ;  ana 
with  vile  hypocrisy,  told  the  peopl^  tnat  he  had 
consulted  the  Lord,  and  the  Lonl  would  have  it 
so.  Milton  took  an  underpart  in  the  trsffedy. 
Did  that  become  the  defender  of  the  peo^e  of 
England  7  Brutus  saw  his  country  enuaved  ;  he 
struck  the  blow  for  freedom,  and  he  died  with 
honour  in  the  cause.  Had  he  lived  to  be  a  se- 
cretary under  Tiberius,  what  would  now  be  said 
of  his  memory  ? 

But  still,  it  seems,  the  prostitution  with  which 
Milton  is  charged,  since  it  cannot  be  defended, 
is  to  be  retorted  on  the  character  of  Johneoit 
For  this  purpose  a  book  has  been  pubGshed, 
called  Remarks  on  Dr.  JokneonU  Life  ofMStUm; 
to  which  are  added  MiUon*$  Tractate  of  Etkediem, 
and  AreopagUica.  In  this  laboured  tract  we  an 
told,  '*  There  is  one  performance  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  the  Doctor,  where  the  prostitution  is  of 
so  singular  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  select  an  adequate  motive  for  it  out  of  the 
mountainous  heap  of  conjectural  causes  of  hu- 
man passions  or  human  caprice.  It  is  thespeedl 
of  the  late  unhappy  Dr.  William  Dodd,  when  he 
was  about  to  hear  the  sentence  of  the  law  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  in  consequence  of  an  inoict- 
ment  for  forgery.  The  voice  of  the  public  has 
given  the  honour  of  manufacturing  tnis  speech 
to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  the  style  and  figuration  of 
the  speech  itself  confirm  the  imputation.  But  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  divine  what  could  be  his 
motive  for  accepting  the  office.  A  man,  to  ex- 
press the  precise  state  of  mind  of  another,  about 
to  be  destined  to  an  ignominious  death  for  a 
capital  crime,  should,  one  would  imagine,  have 
some  consciousness,  that  he  himself  had  incur- 
red some  guilt  of  the  same  kind."  In  all  the 
schools  of  sophistry  is  there  to  be  found  so  vile 
an  argument?  In  the  purlieus  of  Grub-street  is 
there  such  another  mouthful  of  dirt?  In  the 
whole  quiver  of  malice  is  there  so  envenomed  a 
shaft? 

After  this  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  certain  daaa 
of  men  will  talk  no  more  of  Johnson's  malig* 
nity.  The  last  apology  for  Milton  is  that  he 
acted  according  to  his  principles.  But  Johnson 
thought  those  principles  detestable  ;  pernicious 
to  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  destmo- 
tive  of  the  peace  of  society,  and  hostile  to  the 
great  fabric  of  civil  policy,  which  the  wisdom  of 
ages  has  taucht  every  Briton  to  revere,  to  love 
and  cherish.  He  reckoned  Milton  in  that  claaa 
of  men  of  whom  the  Roman  historian  says, 
when  they  want,  by  a  sudden  convulsion,  to 
overturn  the  government,  they  roar  and  clamour 
for  liberty ;  if  they  succeed,  they  destroy  liberty 
itself.     tJt  imperium  everiant,  Ubertatem  pre^ 
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xum 


,  UberUUeM  ipsam  aggredien- 
i  were  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  JtNinson ; 
ttid  it  maT  be  asked,  in  the  language  gf  Boling- 
bfoke^  **  Axe  these  sentiments,  which  an j  man, 
wiio  is  bom  a  Biiton,  in  any  circumstances,  in 
uij  sitoation,  otifiht  to  be  ashamed  or  afiraid  to 
mnmV  Johnson  has  done  ample  justice  to  Mil- 
Wb^  poetiy:  the  Criticism  on  Paradise  Lost  is 
a  piibtffp^  composition.  Had  he  thoucfat  the 
aadior  as  flood  and  pious  a  citizen  as  Dr.  Watts, 
1m  would  BSTe  been  ready,  notwithstanding  his 
noo^onibrmity,  to  do  equal  humour  to  the  me- 
VMiy  of  the  Bsan. 

IC  is  now  tisM  to  dose  this  Essay,  which  the 
author  hma  has  been  drawn  too  much  into 
iesgih.  In  the  progress  of  the  work,  feeble  as 
it  Bsay  be,  he  thought  himself  pexiorming  the 
ImI  human  office  to  the  memory  of  a  fiiend, 
wfaomhe  Jored,  esteemed,  and  honoured. 

SbadfeiSi  SMundMi  donb,  el  faofv  iaanl 


Tbe  udior  of  tfiste  Memoirs  has  been  anx- 
aoM  to  1^  dw  fiMtores  of  the  man,  and  the  true 


character  of  the  author.  He  has  not  snflcfed 
the  hand  of  partiality  to  eo^our  his  excellenciea 
with  too  much  warmth ;  nor  has  he  endeavoured 
to  throw  his  singularities  too  much  into  the 
shade.  Dr.  Johiuon^s  failings  may  well  be  fbi^* 
given  for  the  sake  of  his  virtues.  Has  detects 
were  spots  in  the  sun.  His  piety,  his  kind  tSlc^y 
tions,  and  the  goodness  of  his  hesit,  present  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation*  His  works  still 
remain  a  monument  of  genius  and  of  learning. 
Had  he  written  nothing  but  what  is  contained 
in  this  edition,  the  quantity  shows  a  Life  spent  in 
study  and  meditation.  If  to  this  be  added  the 
labour  of  his  Dictionary  and  other  various  pro- 
ductions, it  may  be  iairiy  allowed,  as  he  used  to 
say  of  himself,  that  he  has  written  his  share.  In 
the  volumes  here  presented  to  the  public,  the 
reader  will  find  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasure 
and  instruction.  Witii  due  precautions  authors 
may  learn  to  grace  their  style  with  elegance.  ha»> 
mony,  and  precision;  they  may  be  taught  to 
think  with  vigour  and  perspicuity ;  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  by  a  diligent  attention  to  these  booki^ 
aU  may  advance  in  virtuOi 
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u  ADVERTISBIfBNT. 

Although  not  exactly  within  the  compui  of  the  present  volumee,  we  may  nj 
a  word  in  relation  to  the  great  Dictionaiy  of  Dr.  Johneoa.     This  is  undoubtedly  at  Hbm 
head  of  all  similar  worlu  in  the  EngKsh  language,  and  will  stand  as  a  manumait 
of  the  author's  genius,  and  un|>araUeled  research  and  industry,  so  long  as  the  ian 
guage  shall  be  spoken  and  read. 

Previous  to  the  completiou  of  this  work,  no  general  standard  for  the  EngliBh  ian 
guage  was  acknowledged.     The  intention  of  the  author  was  to  supply  this  deficicnqr 
—in  his  own  words  ''  the  chief  intent  of  it  is  to  preserve  the  purity,  and  ascertain  tiba 
meaning  of  our  £ngUsh  idiom.''     In  ftilfilUng  this  task.  Dr.  Johnson  accompliafaed 
what  falls  to  the  k>t  of  few  men  in  any  undertaking.    He  made  that  work  wfaieli 
was  the  first  standard  of  the  English  hnguage  so  perftet,  that  not  one  of  aH  who  ft^ 
lowed  him,  has  been  able  to  improve  it     Some  few  indeed  have  enjoyed  an  epheis 
M  celebrity;  but  while  they  are  gradually  sinking  into  oblivion,  the  vahie  and  beanly 
^  this  great  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated.     We  cannot  but  admiva 
Ae  determination  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  undertake  this  work,  which  he  knew  would  mM 
Bttk  or- nothing  to  his  literary  feme  durmg  his  lifetime.     **  I  knew,"  aaya  he,  ^  tibat  tfaa 
work  in  which  I  engaged  is  generally  oonridered  as  a  drudgery  fer  the  blind,  M  tba 
proper  toil  fer  artlM  industry;  a  taik  that  requires  neither  the  light  of  \ 


Bor  the  activity  of  genius,  but  may  be  sucoessfhlly  performed  without  any  hUtm 
guallty  than  that  of  bearing  burdens  with  dull  patience,  and  beating  the  tract  oTtbt 
tftfbabet  with  sluggish  resohitioB." 

There  m  one  consideration  akxie  wfaieh  should  entitle  the  worka  of  Dr«  JoIihkmi  la 
•a  attentive,  and  often  repeated  perusal  It  is  the  perfection  of  style  and  etofaBM  «f 
diction  with  which  they  are  written.    In  this  they  may  be  set  down  as  i 
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HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  PREFACE. 


Ton  work  irui  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  for 
"The  UniTersal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette," 
projected  in  the  year  1751,  by  Mr.  J.  Newberry, 
Booksener.  Tlie  preface  to  the  Rambler  con- 
tains an  outline  of  the  Li(b  of  the  celebrated 
author  of  these  papers ;  we  shall  therefore  here 
only  present  our  readers  with  a  few  observations 
on  the  style,  &c  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  will 
not  find  so  ct»piously  described  as  we  could  wish 
in  our  prelinnnary  observations  on  the  Rambler. 

The  Doctor  is  said  to  have  been  allowed  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  this  newspaper,  for  which 
he  was  Co  ftfmish  a  short  essay  on  such  subjects 
as  might  suit  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  distin- 
ffoisb  this  publication  from  it  contemporaries. 
The  first  Essay  appeared  on  Saturday,  April 
ISih,  175S,  and  continued  to  be  published  on  the 
same  day,  weekly,  until  April  5th,  1760,  when 
the  Idler  was  concluded. 

The  Rambler  may  be  considered  as  Johnson's 
great  work.  It  was  the  basis  of  that  high  re- 
poCatioa  which  went  on  increasing  to  the  end  of 
tus  days.  The  circulation  of  those  periodical 
essays  was  not,  at  first,  equal  to  ther  merit  They 
had  not,  like  the  Spectators,  the  art  of  charming 
by  variety ;  and  indeed  how  could  it  be  expected  7 
The  wits  of  Qlueen  Anne*B  reign  sent  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Spectator;  and  Johnson  stood 
aIon&  A  stage-ctKich,  says  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
most  go  fbrwud  on  stated  days,  whether  there 
are  passengers  or  not  So  it  was  with  the  Ram- 
bler, eveiy  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  two  years. 
In  this  <>^lection  Johnson  is  tne  great  moral 
teacher  of  his  countiymen  ^  his  essays  form  a 
body  of  ethics ;  the  oliservations  on  life  and  man- 
ners are  acute  and  instructive ;  and  the  papers, 
professedly  critical,  serve  to  promote  the  cause  of 
literature.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  a  settled  gloom  hangs  over  the  author's 
land ;  and  all  tne  essays,  except  eight  or  ten, 
coming  from  the  same  fountain  head,  no  wonder 
that  my  have  the  radnessof  the  soil  from  which 
they  sprung.  Of  this  uniformity  Johnson  was 
sensible.  He  used  to  say.  that  if  he  had  joined  a 
friend  or  two,  who  would  have  been  able  to  inter- 
mix papers  of  a  sprightl3r  turn,  the  collection 
would  nave  been  more  miscellaneous,  and,  by 
coiiae<iiieiiee^  more  agreeable  to  the  generality 
of  readers. 

It  *is  remarkable,  that  thopouip  of  diction, 
which  has  been  obfected  toJJohnson,  was  first 


1  in  the  Rambler.  His  Dictionary  was 
going  on  at  diB  aune  time,  and,  in  the  course  of 
Ubat  work,  as  he  grew  ^miliar  with  technical 
and  scholastic  wor£,  he  thought  the  bulk  of  his 
readers  were  equally  learned  j  or  at  least  would 
admire  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  style. 
And  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  he  praised  in 
Cowley  the  ease  and  miaflected  structure  of  the 
sentences.  Cowley  may  be  placed  at  the  head 
oftibose  who  cultivated  a  dear  and  natural  style. 
Dryden,  TiOotson,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  fol- 
lowed. Addison^  Swift,  and  Pope,  with  niore 
correctness,  carried  our  language  well  nigh  to 
peiftdioD.    Of  Addisooy  Joonion  wai  oMd  to 


say,  "  He  is  the  Raphael  of  Essay  Writen.»» 
How  he  differed  so  widely  from  such  elegant 
models  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved,  unless  it  be 
Lnie  that  he  took  an  early  tincture  from  the  wri- 
ters of  the  last  century,  pcuticularly  Sir  ThonM 
Browne.  Hence  the  peculiarities  of  his  style, 
new  combinations,  sentences  of  an  unusual  stroo- 
ture,  and  words  derived  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages. His  own  account  of  the  matter  ii^ 
"  When  common  words  were  less  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signification,  1  fami- 
liarized the  terms  of  philosophy,  by  appljfing 
them  to  popular  ideas."  But  he  forgot  the  obser- 
vation of  Dryden: — *4f  too  many  foreign  words 
are  poured  in  upon  us,  it  looks  as  if  they  wers 
designed,  not  to  assist  the  natives,  but  to  conquer 
them."  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  swell 
of  language,  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sen- 
timent; but  there  is,  in  general,  a  fulness  of 
mind,  and  the  thought  seems  to.  expand  with  the 
sound  of  the  words.  Determined  to  discard  ooU 
loquial  barbarisms  and  licentious  idioms,  he  loiw 
got  the  elegant  simplicity  that  distinguishes  the 
writings  of  Addison.  He  bad  what  Locke  calk 
a  roundabout  view  of  his  subject ;  and  though  he 
was  never  tainted,  like  many  modem  wits,  vrkh 
the  ambition  of  shining  in  i>aradox,  he  may  be 
fairly  called  on  Origins  Thinker.  His  readiqg 
was  extensive.  He  treasured  in  his  mind  what* 
ever  was  worthy  of  notice,  but  he  added  tq  il 
from  his  own  meditation.  He  collected,  f^m 
rtcondtrtty  auctaque  promeret.  Addison  was  not 
so  profound  a  thinker.  He  was  born  to  writi^ 
converse,  and  Hve  with  ease ;  and  he  found  an 
early  patron  in  Lord  Somers.  He  depended, 
however,  more  upon  a  fine  taste  than  the  vigoar 
of  his  mind.  His  Latin  poetry  shows,  that  ha 
relished,  with  a  just  selection,  all  the  refined  and 
delicate  beauties  of  the  Roman  classics;  and 
when  he  cultivated  his  native  language,  no  won* 
der  that  he  formed  that  graceful  style,  which  has 
been  so  justly  admired;  sunple,  yet  elegant; 
adorned,  yet  never  over-wrought ;  rich  in  alliK 
sion,  yet  pure  and  perspicuous:  correct^  with" 
out  labour,  and,  though  sometimes  deficient  la 
strength,  yet  always  musical.  His  essays  In  c^ 
neral,  are  on  the  surface  of  life ;  if  ever  oMinaC  il 
was  in  pieces  of  humour.  Sir  Roger  de  CoverIy«r 
and  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  need  not  to  be  men- 
tioned. Johnson  had  a  fund  of  humour,  but  he 
did  not  know  it,  nor  was  he  willing  to  descend  10 
the  familiar  idiosi  and  the  variety  of  diction  which 
that  mode  of  composition  required.  The  letter,  • 
in  the  Rambler,  ^o.  12,  from  a  young  girl  thai 
wants  a  place,  will  illustrate  this  observation. 
Addison  possessed  an  unclouded  imagination, 
alive  to  the  first  objects  of  nature  and  of  art  Eto 
reaches  the  sublime  without  any  apparent  efiEbrt. 
When  he  tells  us,  ''If  we  consider  the  fixed 
stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of 
them  attended  with  a  difierent  set  of  planets ;  if 
we  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  new  li|^t» 
that  are  sunk  further  in  those  unfathomabto 
depths  of  SBtber,  we  are  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  snm 
and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  megnMU 
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oeuce  and  immensitj  of  nature  j»»  ihe  ease,  with 
which  this  passage  nses  to  unafected  grandeur, 
is  the  secret  charm  that  capttvates  the  reader. 
Johnson  is  always  lofty ;  he  seems,  to  use  Dry- 
den's  phrase,  to  be  o*er  informed  with  meaning, 
and  his  words  do  not  appear  to  himself  ade(|uate 
to  his  conception.  He  moves  in  state,  and  his  pe- 
riods are  always  harmonious.  His  Oriental  Tales 
are  m  the  true  style  of  eastern  magnificence,  and 
yet  none  of  them  are  so  much  admired  as  the  Vi- 
sions of  Mirza.  In  matters  of  criticism,  Johnson 
is  never  the  echo  of  preceding  writers.  He  thinks 
and  decides  for  himself.  If  we  except  the  Essays 
on  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  Addison  cannot 
be  called  a  philosophic^  critic.  His  moral  Es- 
says are  beautiful ;  but  in  that  province  nothing 
can  exceed  the  Rambler,  thougn  Johnson  used 
to  say,  that  the  Essay  on  "The  Burthens  of 
Mankind"  (in  the  Spectator,  No.  558)  was  the 
most  exquisite  he  had  ever  read.  Talking  of 
himself,  Jobnsou  said,  ''Topham  Beauclark  nas 
wit,  and  every  thing  comes  from  him  with  ease  ; 
but  when  I  say  a  good  thin^,  I  seem  to  labour.** 
When  we  compare  him  with  Addison,  the  con- 
trast is  still  stronger.  Addison  lends  grace  and 
ornament  to  truth ;  Johnson  gives  i^  force  and 
energy.  Addison  makes  virtue  amiable  :  John- 
son represents  it  as  an  awful  duty.  Addison 
insinuates  himself  with  an  air  of  modesty ;  John- 
son commands  like  a  dictator ;  but  a  dictator  in 
his  splended  robes,  not  labouring  at  the  plough. 
Addison  is  the  Jupiter  of  Virgil,  with  placid 
serenity  talking  to  Venus  : 

"  Yultu,  quo  ccBltun  lempMUtesque  sereoat." 

Johnson  is  Jupiter  Tonans ;  he  darts  his  light- 
ning, and  rolls  his  thunder,  in  the  cause  or  vir- 
tne  and  piety.  The  language  seems  to  fall  short 
of  his  ideas ;  he  pours  along,  familiarismg  the 
tenns  of  philosophy,  with  bold  inversions,  and 
sonorous  periods;  but  we  may  apply  to  him 
what  Pope  has  said  of  Homer : — "  It  is  the  sen- 
timent that  swells  and  fills  out  tlic  diction,  which 
rises  with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it;  like  glass 
in  the  furnace,  which  grows  to  a  greater  magni- 
tude, as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  neat  more  intense.*' 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  decide 
between  those  two  eminent  writers.  In  matters 
of  taste  every  reader  will  chose  for  himself.  John- 
son is  alwayii  profound,  and  of  course  gives  the 
iktigue  of  thmking.  Addison  charms  while  he 
instructs;    and  wnting,  as  he  always   does,  a 

Ere,  an  elegant,  and  idiomatic  style,  he  may 
pronounced  the  safest  model  for  imitation. 
The  Essays  written  by  Johnson  in  the  Adven- 
tnrer  may  be  called  a  continuation  of  the  Rambler. 
The  Idler,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  as- 
BOmed  character,  is  written  with  abated  vigour,  in 
a  style  of  ease  and  unlaboured  elegance.  It  is 
the  Odyssey  afler  the  Iliad.  Intense  thinking 
would  not  become  the  Idler.  The  first  number 
wesents  a  well-drawn  portrait  of  an  Idler,  and 
nom  that  character  no  deviation  could  be  made. 
Accordingly,  Johnson  forgets  his  austere  maimer*, 
and  plays  us  into  sense.  He  still  continues  his 
lectures  on  human  life,  but  he  adverts  to  common 
occurrences,  and  is  often  content  with  the  topic 
of  the  day.  An  advertisement  in  the  begin nmg 
of  the  first  volume  informs  us,  that  twelve  entire 
BBssays  were  a  contribution  from  different  hands. 
Cm  of  th€sey  Na  33,  is  the  journal  of  k  Senior 


fellow  at  Cambridge,  but,  as  Johnson,  being 
himself  an  orig;inal  thinker,  alwavs  revolted  fioon 
servile  imitatjon,  he  hss  pi  inted  the  piece,  with 
an  apology,  importing  that  the  journal  of  a  dtizen 
in  the  Spectator  almost  precluded  the  attempt  of 
any  subsequent  writer.  This  account  or  tiie 
Idler  may  be  ck)sed,  after  observing,  thai  the 
author*8  mother  being  buried  on  the  §3d  of  Jan- 
uary 1759,  there  is  an  admirable  paper,  occasion* 
ed  by  that  event,  on  Saturday  the  27th  of  (hs 
same  month.  No.  41.  The  reader,  if  he  pleases^ 
may  compare  it  with  another  fine  paper  in  ths 
Rambler^  No.  54,  on  the  conviction  that  rashss 
on  the  mmd  tJ.  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend. 

The  Idlers,  durinjir the timeottheir  pubUcationi 
were  frequently  copied  into  contemporanr  works 
w ithout  any  acknowledsment.  The  aothoTy  who 
was  also  a  proprietor  of  the  Universal  Chionid% 
in  ^'hich  they  appeared,  hurled  hia  Tengoanceoa 
th(}  pirates  m  the  following  "Hue  and  Cry," 
which,  as  coming  from  Dr.  Johnson*s  pen,  may 
justly  be  deemMi  a  literary  curiosity. 

'*  London,  Jan.  5, 1759.  Advcrttsement,  Tht 
proprietors  of  the  paper,  entitled  ''The  Idler.** 
naving  found  that  those  essays  are  inaerted  a 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  with  no  little 
regard  to  justice  or  decency^  that  the  Uniyensl 
Chronicle  in  which  they  first  appear,  is  not 
always  mentioned,  think  it  necessary  to  declare  to 
the  publishers  of  those  collections,  that  howetrer 
patiently  they  have  hitherto  endured  these  injn* 
rics,  made  yet  more  injurious  by  contempt,  they 
have  now  determined  to  endure  them  no  lonfflsr. 
— They  have  already  seen  essays,  for  whira^a 
very  large  price  is  paid,  transferred  with  ths 
most  shameless  rapacity  into  the  weekly  or 
moiitlily  compilations,  and  tlicir  right,  at  least 
for  the  present,  alienated  from  them,  before  thsjr 
could  themselves  be  said  to  enjoy  iu  Bat  thsgr 
would  not  willingly  be  thought  to  want  tendei^ 
ness  even  for  men  by  whom  no  tenderness  hath 
been  shown.  The  past  is  without  remedy,  and 
shall  be  without  resentment.  But  those  who 
have  Ijccn  thus  ^usy  with  their  sickles  in  the 
fields  of  tiieir  neighbours,  are  hcnccfbrward  to 
take  notice,  that  the  time  of  impunity  is  at  an 
end.  Whoever  shall,  witliuut  our  leave,  lay  the 
hand  of  rapine  ui>on  our  papers,  is  to  OBped 
tliat  wc  shall  vinaicatc  our  uue,  by  the  means 
wliich  justice  prescril>cs,  and  which  are  wannant* 
ed  by  the  immemorial  prescriptions  of  honoi]F»" 
ble  trade.  Wc  shall  lay  hold,  in  our  turn,  on 
their  copies,  dcmade  them  from  the  pomp  of 
wide  margin  and  diifuse  ty|K>^raphy,  contract 
them  into  a  narrow  space,  and  sell  them  at  an 
humble  price  ;  yet  not  with  a  view  of  growing 
rich  by  confiscations,  for  we  think  not  much  bei> 
ter  of  money  got  by  punishment  than  by  crimes: 
we  shall  therefore,  when  our  losses  are  repaid, 
give  what  profit  shall  remain  to  the  Magdalens: 
for  wc  know  not  who  can  be  more  propeny  taxed 
for  the  support  of  penitent  prostitutes  than  proa* 
tltutes  in  whom  there  yet  appears  neither  peni- 
tence nor  shame." 

The  effect  of  liiis  singular  manifesto  is  not  now 
known;  but  if  "essays  for  which  a  large  pnco 
has  been  paid'*  be  not  words  of  course,  they  may 
provo  that  the  author  received  an  immediate  le- 
munerotion  for  his  labour,  independent  of  his 
share  in  the  general  profits. 

Nos.  33,  93,  and  96,  were  written  by  Mf^ 
Thomas  Warton.     Thomas  Warton  was  the 
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voanfer  Inrothair  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  and  was 
bom  at  Basingstoke  in  1728.  He  very  early 
manifested  a  taste  for  verse ;  and  there  is  extant  a 
well-turned  translation  of  an  epigram  of  Martial 
composed  by  him  in  his  ninth  year.  He  was 
edacated  under  his  fatlier,  who  kept  a  school  at 
Basingstoke,  till  he  was  admitted  in  1743  a  com- 
moner of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  exer- 
cised his  poletical  talent  to  so  much  advantage, 
that  on  the  appearance  of  Mason's  Elegy  of 
"  Isis,*'  which  severely  reflected  on  the  disloyalty 
of  Oxford  at  that  period,  he  was  encouraged  by 
Dr.  Huddesford,  president  of  his  colleg:e,  to  vin- 
dicate the  cause  of  the  university.  Tms  task  he 
performed  with  great  applause,  by  writing,  in  his 
tl  1st  year,  "The  Triumph  of  Isisi"  a  piece  of 
much  spirit  and  fancy,  m  which  he  retaliated 
upon  the  bard  of  Cam  by  satirising  the  courtly 
venality  then  supposed  to  distinguished  the  loyal 
university,  and  sung  in  no  common  strains  the 
past  and  present  glories  of  Oxford.  This  on  his 
part  was  fair  warfare,  though  as  a  peace-ofTer- 
m^  he  afterwards  excluded  the  poem  from  his 
▼olamo  of  collected  pieces.  His  "Progress  of 
Discontent,*'  published  in  1750^  in  a  miscellany 
entitled  "The  Student,"  exhibited  to  great  ad- 
vantage his  Dower  in  the  familiar  style,  and 
his  talent  for  numour,  with  a  knowledge  of  life 
extraordinary  at  his  early  age,  especially  if  com- 
posed, as  is  said,  for  a  college-exercise  in  1746.  In 
1750  he  look  the  degree  of  M.  A.^  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  became  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  He 
Appeal's  now  to  have  unalterably  devoted  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  poetry  and  elegant  literature 
in  a  aniversity-resiaence.  His  spirited  satire, 
entitled  "  Newmarket,"  and  pointed  against  the 
ruinous  passion  for  the  turf;  his  "Ode  for  Mu- 
sic ;"  ana  "  Verses  on  the  Death  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;"  were  written  about  this  time ;  and  in 
1753  he  was  the  editor  of  a  small  collection  of 
poems,  which,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Union," 
was  printed  at  Ekiinburgh,  and  contained  several 
of  his  own  pieces.  In  1754  he  made  himself 
known  as  a  critic  and  a  diligent  student  of  poeti- 
cal  antiquities,  by  his  observations  on  Spenser's 
Fairy  Q,ueen,  in  one  volume,  afterwards  enlarg- 
ed to  two  volumes ;  a  work  well  received  by  the 
public,  and  which  made  a  considerable  addition 
to  his  literary  reputation.  These  various  proofs 
of  his  abilities  caused  him  very  properly  to  be 
elected  in  1757  professor  of  poetry  to  the  univer- 
sity, an  office  which  he  held  for  the  usual  period 
of  ten  years,  and  rendered  respectable  by  the 
erudition  and  taste  displayed  in  his  lectures.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  at  this  time  publishing  bis  "  Idler," 
and  Warton  who  had  long  been  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  contributed  the  three  papers 
we  have  mentioned  to  that  work.  He  gave  a 
cpecimen  of  his  classical  proficiency  in  1758  by 
the  publication  '*  Inscriptionura  Romanarum 
Metncarum  Delectus,"  a  collection  of  select  Latin 
epigrams  and  inscriptions,  to  which  were  annex- 
ed a  few  modem  ones,  on  the  antique  model,  five 
of  them  by  himself.  He  drew  up  in  1760,  for  the 
Biographica  Britannica,  the  Ufe  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  which  he  published  separately,  much 
enlar^,  in  1772  and  1780.  Another  con- 
tribution to  literary  biography  was  his  ^U(»' 
and  Literary  Remains  <?  lir.  Baihorst,"  ptib- 
lished  in  1761.  A  piece  of  local  Irumour, 
which  was  read  at  the  tinie  with  |ptsat  avidity, 
dropped  from  his  pen  in  1760  with  tho  title, 
B   , 


"A  Companion  to  the  Quid&  and  a  Guide  to  the 
Companion;  being  a  complete  Supplement  to 
all  the  Accounts  of  Oxford  hitherto  published.^ 
The  lapse  of  time,  and  the  new  reign,  had  now 
entirely  restored  to  Oxford  its  ancient  virtue  of 
loyalty ;  and  Warton,  who  had  lamented  tha 
death  of  George  II.  in  a  copy  of  verses  addressed 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  continued  the  courtly  strain,  thou^ 
with  due  dignity,  in  lines  on  the  marriage  of 
George  III.  ana  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  printed  in  the  university  collection.  Still 
ranking  equally  with  the  wits  and  with  the  poetfi 
of  Isis,  ne  edited  in  1764  the  "  Oxford  Sauaag^** 
of  several  pieces  in  which  lively  miscellany  00 
was  the  writer.  In  1766  he  a£^in  appeared  aa  a 
classical  editor  by  superintending  the  Antholog}' 
of  Cephalus,  printed  at  the  Clarcndon-presa^  to 
which  he  pernxed  a  learned  and  ingenious  pro* 
face.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  m  1761,  and 
in  1771  was  instituted  to  the  small  Uving  of  Kid* 
dington  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  presentation  ol 
the  Earl  of  Litclifield,  then  chancellor  of  the  uni 
vcrsity.  An  edition  of  Theocritus  in  2  vols.  4fo^ 
which  was  published  in  1770,  gave  him  celebi^ 
not  only  at  home,  but  among  the  scholars  of  th# 
continent. 

A  History  of  English  Poetry  is  said  to  havo 
been  meditated  by  Pope,  who  was  but  indifier 
ently  qualified  by  learning,  whatever  he  mljjjbl 
have  been  by  taste,  for  such  an  undertakiiu^ 
Gray,  wJio  possessed  every  requisite  for  the  wor^ 
except  industry,  entertained  a  distant  idea  of  OD- 
gaging  in  it,  with  the  assistance  of  Mason ;  but 
he  shrunk  from  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  aod 
readily  relinquished  his  project,  when  he  heud 
that  a  similar  design  was  adopted  by  WartoO. 
At  what  period  he  first  occupied  himself  in  thio 
extensive  plan  of  writing  and  research,  we  ODO 
not  informed  ;  but  in  1774  he  had  proceeded  00 
far  as  to  publish  the  first  volume  in  quarto;  and 
he  pursued  an  object  now  apparently  become  thf 
great  mark  of  his  studies,  with  so  muchassiduitj. 
that  he  brought  out  a  second  volume  in  1778,  and 
la  third  in  1781.  He  now  relaxed  in  his  laboun^ 
and  never  executed  more  than  a  few  sheets  of  A 
fourth  volume.  The  work  had  grown  upon  hio 
hands,  and  had  greatly  exceeded  his  first  eall* 
mate ;  so  tliat  the  completion  of  the  deoiA 
which  was  to  have  terminated  only  with  too 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  woo 
still  very  remote,  supposing  a  due  proportioo  to 
have  been  preserved  throughout  Wariobji 
"  History  of  English  Poetry"  is  regarded  as  hb 
opus  mofptum  ;  and  is  indeed  an  ample  monumeat 
of  his  reading,  as  well  as  of  his  taste  and  critictl 
judgment.  The  majority-  of  i ts  readers,  howe vv, 
will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  he  has  dwelt  too 
minutely  upon  those  eariy  periods  in  which  po^ 
try  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  have  existed  in  thk 
country,  and  has  been  lo«  profuse  of  trantcripli 
from  pieces  destitute  of  all  merit  but  their  mg^ 
Considered,  howp-er,  as  literary  antiquarianim, 
the  work  is  \cyf  interesting ;  and  though  maoci». 
racies  have  2>ecn  detected,  it  cannot  be  denied  to 
abound  with  curious  information.  His  brothor 
gav»some  expectation  of  carrying  on  the  historjr 
10  the  completion  of  the  fourth  volume,  but 
seems  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  towards  ful- 
filling it.  As  a  proof  that  Warton  began  to  bo 
weary  of  his  task,  it  appears  that  about  1781  he 
had  turned  his  thoughts  to  another  laborious  uo- 
dertaking,  which  was  a  coonty-history  of  Ojc 
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out  scruple,  as  an  honeat  triumph  over  unjuat 
claims,  and  exhorfoitant  expectations.  The  arti- 
fices of  those  who  put  themselves  in  this  hazard- 
ous state,  have  therefore  been  multiphcd  in  pro- 
don  to  theh*  fear  as  well  as  their  ambition  ;  and 
are  to  be  looked  upon  with  more  indulgence,  as 
they  are  incited  at  once  by  the  two  great  movers 
of  the  human  mind,  the  desire  of  good  and  the 
fear  of  evil.  Jb'or  who  can  wonder  that,  alloced 
on  one  side,  and  frightened  on  the  other,  some 
should  endeavour  to  gain  fiivour  by  bribing  the 
judge  with  an  appearance  of  respect  which  they 
do  not  feel,  to  eicite  compassion  by  confessing 
weakness  of  which  thev  are  not  convinced ;  and 
others  to  attract  regard  b^  a  show  of  openness 
and  magnanimity,  by  a  daring  profession  of  their 
own  deserts,  and  a  public  challenge  of  honours 
and  rewards? 

The  ostentatious  and  haufhty  display  of  them- 
selves has  been  the  usual  refuge  of  diurnal  writr 
ers :  in  vindication  of  whose  practice  it  may  be 
said,  that  what  it  wants  in  prudence  is  supphed 
by  sincerity,  and  who  at  least  may  plead,  that  if 
their  boasts  deceive  any  into  the  perusal  of  their 
performances,  they  defraud  them  of  but  little  time. 

—ii^mimf  Coneurritigr—kor^ 

Mo&umto  eUa  mor*  vetmii^  mmt  9ictori«  Uttti. 

The  battle  joiii.  and  in  a  moment'*  flif  ht, 
Death,  or  ajoynil  conqueit,  endathe  fi|^t. 


The  Question  concerning  the  merit  of  the  day  is 
90on  aedded.  and  we  are  not  condemned  to  toil 
through  hair  a  folio,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
writer  has  broke  his  promise. 

It  is  one  among  many  reasons  for  which  I  pur- 
pose to  endeavour  the  entertainment  of  tny  coun- 
trymen by  a  short  essay  on  Tuesdav  and  Satur- 
day, that  I  hope  not  much  to  tire  tiiosc  whom  I 
shall  not  happen  to  please  ;  and  if  I  am  not  com- 
mended for  the  beautv  of  mv  works,  to  be  at 
.east  pardoned  for  their  brevity.  But  whether 
my  expectations  are  most  fixed  on  pardon  or 
praise,  I  think  it  not  necessary  to  discover ;  for 
naving  accuraieljr  weighed  tlie  reasons  for  arro- 
gance and  submission,  I  find  them  so  nearly 
equiponderant,  tliat  my  impatience  to  try  Uu? 
event  of  my  first  performance  will  not  sufier  me  to 
attend  any  longer  the  trepidations  of  the  balance. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  convenieneep  almost 
pecuUar  to  this  metliod  of  publication,  which  may 
naturally  flatter  tlio  author,  whether  he  be  con- 
fident or  timorous.  The  man  to  whom  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge,  or  the  sprightlincss  of  his 
imagination,  has,  in  his  own  opinion,  already 
secured  the  praises  of  the  world,  willingly  tiikes 
that  way  of  displaying  his  abilities  which  will 
soonest  give  him  an  onportunity  of  hearing  the 
voice  of  fame ;  it  heightens  hi>*alacrity  to  think 
in  how  many  places  he  shall  hear  what  he  is 
now  writing,  read  with  ccstacies  to-morrow.  He 
will  often  please  himself  with  reflecting,  that  tlie 
author  of  a  large  treatise  must  proce»?d  witli  anx- 
iety, leFt,  before  the  completion  of  lii?»  work,  the 
attention  of  the  public  may  have  changed  its  ob- 
ject ;  but  thathe  who  is  conflncd  to  no  single  topic, 
may  follow  the  national  taste  through  all  its  va- 
riations, and  catch  the  aura  popuiarisj  the  gale  of 
favour,  from  what  point  soever  it  shdl  blow. 

Nor  is  the  prospect  less  likely  to  case  the 
doubts  of  the  cautious,  and  the  terrors  of  the 


fearful,  for  to  such  the  shortness  of  every  single 
paper  is  a  powerful  encouragement  He  that 
questions  his  abilities  to  arrange  the  dissimilar 
parts  of  an  extensive  plan,  or  fears  to  be  lost  in 
a  complicated  system,  may  yet  hope  to  adjust  a 
few  pages  without  perplexity ;  and  if,  when  he 
turns  over  the  repositories  of  his  memory,  he 
finds  his  collection  too  small  for  a  volume,  he 
may  yet  have  enough  to  furnish  out  an  essay. 
He  that  would  fear  to  lay  out  too  much  time 
upon  an  experiment  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
event,  persuades  liimself  that  a  few  days  will 
show  him  what  he  is  to  expect  from  his  learning 
and  his  genius.  If  he  thinks  his  own  judgment 
not  sufficiently  enlightened,  he  may,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  remarks  wliich  every  paper  will  pro- 
duce, rectify  his  opinions.  If  he  should  with  too 
little  premeditation  encounter  himself  by  an  un- 
wieldy subject,  he  can  quit  it  without  confessing 
his  ignorance,  and  pass  to  other  topics  less  dan- 
gerous, or  more  tractable.  And  if  he  finds,  with 
all  liis  industry,  and  all  his  artifices,  that  he  can- 
not deserve  regard,  or  cannot  attain  it,  he  ma^ 
let  the  design  fall  at  once,  and,  without  injury  to 
others  or  himself^  retire  to  amusements  of  greater 
pleasure,  or  to  studies  of  better  prospect 


No.  2.]     Saturdat,  March  24,  1749-50. 

Stare  loco  neteit^  pernmt  vettigia  miUt 

Ante  fugam^  abteutemque  ftrii  gravio  unguU  t 

sTATrna 

Th*  impatient  courier  paota  in  evf  ry  vein, 
And  pawinf  aeema  to  beat  the  distant  plain, 
Ililla,  vatea,  and  floods  appear  already  crois'J. 
And  ore  he  atarta  a  thousand  vtrps  are  loeC. 


That  tlie  mind  of  man  is  never  satisfied  with 
the  objects  immediatelv  before  it,  but  is  always 
breaking  away  from  the  })resent  moment,  and 
losing  itself  in  schemes  of  future  felicity ;  and 
that  we  forget  the  proper  use  of  the  time  now  in 
our  power  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
which,  perhaps,  may  never  be  granted  us,  has 
been  frequently  remarked ;  and  as  this  practice 
is  a  commodious  subject  of  raillery  to  the  gay, 
and  of  declamation  to  the  serious,  it  has  been  ri- 
diculed with  all  the  pleasantry  of  wit,  and  exag 
perated  M'ith  all  the  amplifications  of  rhetoric, 
kvery  instance,  by  which  its  absurdity  might  ap 
pear  most  flagrant,  has  been  studiously  collect 
ed  J  it  has  bctui  marked  witli  every  epithet  of 
contempt,  and  all  the  tropt^s  and  figures  have  been 
called  forth  against  i^ 

Censure  is  willingly  indulged,  because  it  al- 
ways implies  some  superiority ;  men  please 
th'.'msflvcs  with  imagining  that  tlioy  have  made 
a  deepor  search,  or  wider  survey  than  others, 
and  detected  faults  and  follies,  wliich  escape 
vidgar  ohsenation.  And  the  pleasure  of  wan- 
toning in  common  topics  is  so  tempting  to  a 
writer,  that  he  cannot  easily  resign  it ;  a  trniii 
of  sentiments  generally  received  enables  him  to 
siiine  without  labour,  and  to  conquer  without  a 
contest,  dt  is  so  easy  to  lauL'h  at  the  follv  of 
him  \^ho  nves  only  in  idea,  refuses  immeJiate 
ease  for  distant  pleasures^  and,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ing the  blessings  of  lite,  h'ts  life  elide  nway  in 
preparations  to  enjoy  them  ;  it  uftords  such'op- 
portunities  of  triumphant  exiilta'ion,  to  exem* 
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i>iify  the  nncertainty  of  the  human  state,  to  rouse 
OMinals  from  tlieir  dream,  and  inform  Uiem  of 
the  silent  celerity  of  time,  that  we  may  believe 
authors  wilUng  rather  to  transmit  than  examine 
•o  advantageous  a  principle,  and  more  incUned 
o  pursue  a  track  so  itmooth  and  so  flowery,  than 
attentively  to  consider  whether  it  leads  to  truth. 
This  quality  oi'  looking  forward  into  futurity, 
•oenM  the  unavoidable  condition  of  a  being, 
whose  nxrtions  arc  gradual,  and  whose  life  is  pro- 
gressive: as  his  powers  are  limited,  he  must  use 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  and  intend 
iirst  what  he  performs  last ;  as  by  continual  ad- 
vances from  his  first  stage  of  existence,  he  is  per- 
petually varying  the  horizon  of  his  prospects,  he 
must  always  discover  new  motives  of  action, 
nevr  ezcitemcnts  of  fear,  and  allurements  of 
desire. 

The  end  therefore  which  at  present  calls  forth 
our  efibrta,  vrill  be  found,  when  it  is  once  gained, 
lo  be  oidy  one  of  the  means  to  some  remoter  end. 
The  natural  flights  of  the  human  mind  are  not 
from  pieasure  to  pleasure,  but  from  hope  to  hope. 
He  that  directs  his  bteps  to  a  certain  point, 
■mat  frequently  turn  his  eyes  to  that  place 
whieh  he  strives  to  reach ;  he  tliat  undergoes  the 
fatigue  of  labour,  must  solace  hi^weariness  with 
the  contemplation  of  its  reward,  y  In  agriculture, 
one  of  the  most  simple  and  necessary  employ- 
ments, no  man  turns  up  the  ground  but  bocause 
he  thinks  of  the  harvest,  that  har^'est  which 
blighta  may  intercept,  which  inundations  may 
sweep  away,  or  which  death  or  calamity  may 
hinder  him  from  reaping. 

ITct  as  few  nuudms  are  widely  received  or  long 
/  retained  but  for  some  conformity  with  truth  and 
^  nature,  it  must  be  confessed  tnaoTthis  caution 
doainst  keeping  our  \iew  too  intent  xipon  remote 
lavantagee  is  not  without  its  pro)>riety  or  useful- 
n—j^thongh  it  may  have  been  recited  with  too 
amen  levi^,  or  enforced  with  too  little  distinc- 
liMi ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  that  vehemence  of  de- 
ne which  presses  through  right  and  wrons  to  its 
|iatific^Uion,  or  that  anxious  inquietude  which  is 
ptly  chargeable  with  distrust  of  Heaven,  sub- 
jBGfa  too  solemn  for  my  present  purpose ;  it  fre- 
^aently  happens  that  by  indulging  early  the  rap- 
toret  of  success,  we  forget  the  measures  rieces- 
niy  to  secure  it,  and  sufier  the  imagination-to 
not  in  the  fruition  of  some  possible  good,  till  the 
(in»  of  obtaining  it  has  slipped  away. 

There  would,  however,  be  few  enterprises  of 
mat  labour  or  hasard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not 
Uie  power  of  magnifying  the  advantages  which 
ws  petauade  ourselves  to  expect  from  them. 
When  the  kni^htof  La  Mancha  gravely  recounts 
to  kii  companion  the  adventures  by  which  he  is 
U>  ■piafaf  himself  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  he 
ibalTbe  sooiiBoned  to  the  support  of  empires,  so- 
liated  to  aceept  the  heiress  of  the  crown  which 
he  has  preserved,  have  honours  and  riches  to 
•eatter  about  him,  and  an  island  to  bestow  on 
his  worthy  squire,  very  few  readers,  amidst  their 
mirth  or  pity,  can  deny  that  they  have  admitted 
*'     loithe 


ffuine,  may,  indeed,  be  easily  vitiated  by  the 
luxurious  indulgence  of  hope,  however  necessary 
to  the  production  of  every  thing  great  or  excel- 
lent, as  some  plants  are  destroyed  by  too  open 
exposure  to  that  sun  which  gives  life  and  beauty 
to  the  vegetable  world. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  the  human  species  requires 
more  to  be  cautioned  against  this  anticipation  of 
happiness,  than  those  that  aspire  to  the  name  of 
authors.     A  man  of  livdy  fancy  no  sooner  finds 

hint  moving  in  his  mind,  than  he  makes  mo- 
mentaneous  excursions  to  the  press,  and  to  the 
world,  and,  with  a  little  encouragement  from  flat- 
tery, pushes  forward  into  future  a^es,  and  prog- 
nosticates the  honours  to  be  paid  him,  when 
envy  is  extinct,  and  faction  forgotten,  and  those, 
whom  partiaUty  now  suffers  to  obscure  him,  shall 
have  given  way  to  the  triflers  of  as  short  dura- 
tion as  themselves. 

Those  who  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  appMl 
to  the  tribunal  of  succeeding  times,  are  not  ukely 
to  be  cured  of  their  infatuation ;  but  all  endea> 
vours  ought  to  be  used  for  the  prevention  of  a 
disease,  for  which,  when  it  has  attained  its  height, 
perhaps  no  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  garoens 
of  philosophy,  howe^'er  she  may  boast  her  phy- 
sic of  the  mhid,  her  cathartics  of  vice,  or  lenitives 
of  passion. 

I  shall,  tlierefore,  while  I  am  yet  but  lightly 
touched  with  the  symptoms  of  the  writer's  ma- 
lady, endeavour  to  fortify  myself  against  the  in- 
fection, not  witliout  some  weak  hope  that  my 
prescn'atives  may  extend  their  virtue  to  others, 
whose  employment  exposes  them  to  the  i 
danger. 

Laudis  amort  tume$  ?  Smrnt  etrtaf, 
Ter  pnrt  Ueto  poUrunt  recrtare  Itt 


r the  same  kind ;  though  they  have  not, 
pcfhapa,  expected  events  equally  strange,  or  by 


I  equally  inadequate.  When  we  pity  him. 
we  reflect  on  our  own  disappointments;  and 
when  we  laugh,  our  hearts  inform  us  that  he  is 
not  more  ridiculous  than  ourselves,  except  that 
he  telle  what  we  have  only  thought 
The  undenCaochng  ol  «  own  nitorally  ean< 


Is  fame  yoar  paMion  1  Wisdom^fl  powerful  dwna. 
If  thric49  read  over,  ahall  its  force  duarm. 

rxAifcxs. 

It  is  the  sage  advice  of  Epictetus,  that  a  man 
should  accustom  himself  oflen  to  think  of  what 
is  most  shocking  and  terrible,  that  by  such  re- 
flections he  may  be  preserved  from  too  ardent 
wishes  for  seeming  good,  and  from  too  much  de 
jection  in  real  evil. 

There  is  nothing  more  dreadful  to  an  author 
than  neglect ;  compared  with  which,  reproach, 
hatred,  and  opposition,  are  names  of  happiness ; 
yet  this  worst,  this  meanest  fate,  every  one  who 
dares  to  write  has  reason  to  fear. 

/  time,  et  vemu  tecmm  wudiutr*  camorot. 

Go  DOW,  and  meditate  thy  taneful  laj*. 

BLPHIKSTOM 

It  may  not  be  unfit  for  him  who  makes  a  new 
entrance  into  the  lettered  world,  so  far  to  suspect 
his  own  powers  as  to  believe  that  he  possibly  ma^ 
deserve  neglect ;  that  nature  may  not  have  quah 
fied  him  much  to  enlar|Bfe  or  embellish  knowledge, 
nor  sent  him  forth  entitled  by  indisputable  supe 
riority  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  that,  though  the  world  must  be  granted  to 
be  yet  in  ignorance,  he  is  not  destined  to  dispel 
the  cloud,  nor  to  shine  out  as  one  of  the  luminap 
ries  of  life.  For  this  suspicion,  every  catalogue 
of  a  library  will  furnish  miflicient  reason ;  as  he 
jvill  find  It  crowded  with  names  of  men,  who, 
though  now  forgotten,  were  once  iio  less  enter- 
pri«ng  or  confii&nt  than  huneelf,  equally  pleeeed 
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with  their  own  productions,  equally  caressed  by 
their  patrons,  and  flattered  by  their  friends. 

But,  ^ougb  it  should  happen  that  an  author 
is  capable  of  excelling,  yet  his  merit  may  paM 
without  notice,  huddlra  m  the  yariety  of  tnings, 
and  thrown  into  the  general  miscellany  of  Ine. 
He  that  endeavour.^  slier  fame  by  writing,  soli- 
cits the  regard  of  a  multitude  fluctuating  in  plea^ 
sures,  or  immersed  in  business,  without  time  for 
intellectual  amusements ;  he  appeals  to  judges, 
prepossessed  by  passions,  or  corrupted  by  preju- 
dices, which  preclude  their  approbation  of  any 
new  performance.  Some  are  too  indolent  to 
read  any  thing,  till  its  reputation  is  established ; 
others  too  envious  to  promote  that  fame  which 
Aves  them  pain  by  its  increase.  What  is  new 
18  opposed,  because  most  are  unwilline  to  be 
Uiugnt;  and  what  is  known  is  rejected,  because 
it  is  not  sufficiently  considered,  that  men  more 
frequently  require  to  be  reminded  than  informed. 
The  learned  are  afraid  to  declare  their  opinion 
early,  lest  they  should  put  their  reputation  m  ha^ 
iMrd ;  the  ignorant  always  imagine  themselves 
giving  some  proof  of  dclicac^^,  when  they  refuse 
to  be  pleased :  and  he  that  flnds  his  way  to  re- 
putation through  all  these  obstructions,  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  is  indebted  to  other  causes 
resides  his  industry,  his  learning,  or  his  wit 
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Firfiw,  repuU4B  neseim  Mtraidm^ 
tnttmHuUufitiget  konoribns, 
Ifee  ntmit  aut  ponit  secures  bob. 

Jlrbitrio  popularis  amree. 

trndiMppoiated  in  deti^na, 
With  Dative  honoura  rirtae  ihioM ; 
Nor  takes  up  power,  nor  lava  it  dowB, 
At  giddy  rabbles  smile  or  rrown. 

BLPHlIfSTOM. 

The  task  of  an  author  is,  either  to  teach  what 
IS  not  known,  or  to  recommend  known  truths 
by  his  manner  of  adorning  them ;  either  to  let 
new  light  in  upon  the  mind,  and  open  i\pw 
scenes  to  the  prospect,  or  to  vary  the  clress  and 
situation  of  common  objects,  so  as  to  give  them 
fresh  grace  and  more  powerful  attractions,  to 
spread  such  flowers  over  the  regions  through 
vvhsch  the  intellect  has  already  made  its  pro- 
gress, as  may  tempt  it  to  return,  and  take  a  se- 
cond view  01  things  hastily  passed  over,  or  neg- 
ligently regarded. 

Either  of  these  labours  is  very  difficult,  be- 
cause that  they  may  not  be  fruitless,  men  must 
not  only  be  persuaded  of  their  errors,  but  recon- 
ciled to  their  guide ;  they  must  not  only  confess 
their  ignorance,  but,  whiat  is  still  less  pleasing, 
must  allow  that  he  from  whom  they  are  to  learn 
is  more  knowing  than  themselves. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  such  an  employ- 
ment was  in  itself  sufliciently  irksome  and  ha- 
zardous ;  that  none  would  be  found  so  malevo- 
lent as  wantonly  to  add  weight  to  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus;  and  that  few  endeavours  would  be 
used  to  obstruct  those  advances  to  reputation, 
which  must  bo  made  at  such  an  expense  of  time 
and  thought,  with  so  great  hazard  m  the  miscar- 
riage, and  with  so  little  advantage  from  the  suc- 
cess. 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  race  of  men,  that  either 
imagine  it  their  duty,  or  make  it  their  amiMe- 


ment,  to  hinder  the  reception  of  every  woik  ol 
leammg,  or  genius,  who  stand  as  sentinels  in  the 
avenues  of  fame,  and  value  themselyes  upon  ghr* 
inglgnorance  and  Envy  the  first  notice  of  a  prey. 

To  these  men,  who  distinguish  themeelyee  ij 
the  appellation  of  Critics,  it  is  neceaaary  lor  a 
new  author  to  find  some  means  of  recoiBnietad»> 
tion.  It  is  probable,  that  the  most  malignant 
of  these  persecutors  might  be  somewhat  eoAen- 
ed,  and  prevailed  on,  for  a  short  time,  to  remit 
their  fury.  Having  for  this  purpose  considerad 
many  expedients,  I  find  in  the  records  of  a»> 
cient  times,  that  Argus  was  lulled  by  muw^ 
and  Cerberus  quieted  with  a  sop ;  and  am  there- 
fore inclined  to  believe  that  modem  critics,  who, 
if  they  have  not  the  eyes,  have  the  watchftilneM 
of  Argus,  and  can  bark  as  loud  as  CerbenuL 
though,  perhaps,  they  cannot  bite  with  equai 
force,  might  be  subdued  by  methods  of  the  same 
kind.  I  have  heard  how  some  have  been  pscK 
fied  with  claret  and  a  sapper,  and  others  Idd 
asleep  with  the  soft  notes  of*  flattery. 

Thoug^  the  nature  of  my  undertaking  gives 
me  sufficient  reason  to  dread  the  united  attedw 
of  this  virulent  generation,  yet  I  have  not  hkhse* 
to  persuaded  myself  to  take  any  meaaarea  Ibr 
flight  or.  treaty.  For  I  am  in  doubt  whetbar 
th^  can  act  against  me  by  lawful  aothorityy 
and  suspect  that  they  have  presumed  upon  a 
forged  commission,  styled  themselves  the  tak  ' 
ters  of  Criticism,  without  any  authentic  evide 
of  delegation,  and  uttered  their  own  < 
tions  as  the  decrees  of  a  hu[her  judicature. 

Criticism,  fit>m  whom  they  derive  th^  < 
to  decide  the  fate  of  writers,  was  the  ddeaC 
daughter  of  Labour  and  of  Tmtfa:  ahe  was,  at 
her  birth,  committed  to  the  care  of  Justice,  sad 
brought  up  by  her  in  the  palace  of  Wisdom. 
Being  soon  distmguished  by  the  celestials,  &r 
her  uncommon  qualities,  she  vras  rapointed  the 
governess  of  Fancy,  and  empoweredto  beat  tioM 
to  the  chorus  of  the  Muses,  when  they  sung  be- 
fore the  throne  of  Jupiter. 

When  the  Muses  condescended  to  visit  this 
lower  world,  they  came  accompanied  by  Criti- 
cism, to  whom,  upon  her  descent  from  her  na- 
tive regions.  Justice  gave  a  sceptre,  to  be  carried 
alofl  in  her  right  hand,  one  end  of  which  was 
tinctured  with  ambrosia,  and  inwreathed  with 
a  golden  foliage  of  amaranths  and  bays;  the 
other  end  was  encircled  with  cypress  and  pop- 
pies, and  dipped  in  the  waters  of  oblivion.  In 
ner  leflhana  she  bore  an  unextinguishable  torch, 
manufactured  by  Labour,  and  lifted  b^  Troth, 
of  which  it  was  the  particular  quality  mimedi- 
ately  to  show  every  thing  in  its  true  form,  how- 
ever it  might  be  disguised  to  common  eyes. 
Whatever  Art  could  complicate,  or  Folly  ooidd 
confound,  was,  upon  the  first  gleam  of  the  toi«h 
of  Truth,  exhibited  in  its  distinct  parts  and  oriffi* 
nal  simf)Hcity ;  it  darted  through  the  labyrinms 
of  sophistry,  and  showed  at  once  all  the  absnv^h 
ties  to  which  they  served  for  rcftige  ;  it  |uereed 
through  the  robes  which  rhetoric  ofWn  aold  to 
falsehood,  and  detected  the  disproportion  of  nuts 
which  artificial  veils  had  been  contrived  to 
cover. 

Thus  furnished  for  the  execution  of  her  office, 
Criticism  came  down  to  survey  the  nerform- 
ances  of  those  who  professed  themselves  the 
votaries  of  the  Muses.  Whatever  was  brought 
before  her,  ahe  b^eld  by  the  steady  light  of  the 
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toTdi  of  Truth,  and  when  her  examination  had 
eonvinced  her,  that  the  laws  of  just  writing  had 
been  obeerred,  she  touched  it  with  the  amaran- 
thine end  of  the  sceptre,  and  consigned  it  over 
to  inuBOitality. 

But  it  more  frequently  happened,  that  in  the 
worki  which  required  her  inspection,  there  was 
some  imposture  attempted;  that  fsJse  colours 
were  labonously  laid;  that  some  secret  in- 
•qoality  was  finmd  between  the  words  and 
sentimeiiti,  or  some  dissimilitude  of  the  ideas 
and  the  original  objects;  that  incongniitieR 
were  linked  together,  or  that  some  parts  were 
of  no  ose  but  to  enlarge  the  appearance  of  the 
whole,  without  contributing  to  its  beauty,  soli- 
dity, or  naelidness. 

t¥1iereTer  toch  discoveries  were  made,  and 
they  were  made  whenever  these  faults  were 
eommitted.  Criticism  refused  the  touch  which 
conferred  the  aaoction  of  immortality,  and, 
when  the  errors  were  frequent  and  gross,  rc- 
/ened  the  sceptre,  and  let  drops  of  LAhc  distil 
>fMii  the  poppies  and  cypress,  a  &tal  mildew, 
«hidk  immeaiately  began  to  waste  the  work 
ftway,  tin  it  wmc  at  last  totalljr  destroyed. 

TiMTe  were  some  compositions  brought  to  the 
tes^  in  which,  when  the  stron^st  light  H-as 
thrown  upon  then^  their  beauties  and  faults 
appeared  so  equally  minf^ed,  that  Criticism 
stood  with  her  sceptre  poised  in  her  hand,  in 
doabt  whether  to  shed  Lethe,  or  ambrosia,  upon 
ihem.  Tbcae  at  last  increased  to  so  great  a 
mimber.  thi^  she  was  weary  of  attending  such 
doobcftil  claims,  and  for  fear  of  using  improperly 
the  sceptre  of  Justice,  referred  the  cause  to  bo 
considered  by  Time. 

The  proceedings  of  Time,  though  very  dila- 
toiy,  were,  some  few  caprices  cxccptc*d,  ron- 
lurmable  to  justice;  ana  many  who  thought 
themselTCS  secure  by  a  short  forbearance,  have 
sunk  under  his  sithe,  as  they  were  posting  down 
arith  their  volumes  in  triumph  to  futuntv.  It 
wu  observable  that  some  were  destroyed  Uy  lit- 
tle and  little,  and  others  crushed  for  ever  by  a 
rifijrieblow. 

Catidam  having  long  kept  her  eye  fixed  stca- 
dSlj  opon  Time,  wasat last  so  well  satisfied  with 
his  conduct,  that  she  withdrew  from  tlie  earth 
with  her  patroness  Astrea.  and  left  Prejudict;  and 
Fibe  Taste  to  ravage  at  large  as  the  astioriates 
ef  Fmnd  and  Misrfiief;  contenting  herself  thence- 
ferth  to  abed  her  influence  from  afar  upon  Borne 
select  mmds,  fitted  for  its  reception  hy  learniog 
and  br  Tiftne. 

Betora  her  departure  she  broke  her  scrptrc,  ef 
whicbthe  ahrrov,  that  formed  the  ambroHial  end, 
were  cau|jht  up  by  Flattery,  and  tliosc  <fiat  had 
been  mfedcd  with  the  waters  of  I^thc  were, 
with  equal  laste,  seixed  by  Mal^'olence.  The 
fbBowen  of  Flatteiy,  to  wb^  »hc  dwtnbuted 
her  MTt  of  the  sceptre,  nWlher  had  nor  dc  sired 
,  bat  touched  ■ndiscriminately  whatever 
er  or  Intere^  happened  to  exhibit.  The 
aions  of  Malevolence  were  supplied  by  the 
with  «  torch,  which  had  this  quality  pe- 
ti»  ufemal  histre,  that  iu  light  fell  only 
kuhs. 

No  Ufbt,  b«t  rather  dwkiMM  TUibl^ 
Servad  oaljr  to  diaoorvr  lifliti  of  wo. 

With  these  fragments  of  authority,  the  slaves 
of  Flatlenr  snd  Malevolence  marched  otit,  at  the 
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conunand  of  their  mistresses,  to  eonfer  immuiv 
tality,  or  condemn  to  oblivion.  But  this  seep, 
trefiad  now  lost  its  power;  and  Time  passes 
his  sentence  at  leisure,  without  any  regard  to 
their  determinations. 


I  influenced  by  passions  ana  qualities 
really  to  be  found  in  conversmg  with 
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Siwml  et  jmernnd^  et  idouMi  dieer*  9itm.  eoa. 

Aad  Join  both  profit  and  delif  ht  in  ob«. 

casKCB. 

The  works  of  Action,  with  which  the  present 
generation  seems  more  particulariy  deughted, 
are  such  as  exhibit  life  in  its  true  state,  divet^ 
sifled  only  by  accidents  that  daily  happen  in  the 
worid,  and  i  " 
which  are  rca 
mankind. 

This  kind  of  writing  may  be  termed  not  im- 
properly the  comedy  of  romance,  and  is  to  ha 
conducted  neariy  by  the  rules  of  comic  poetiy. 
Its  pro\ince  is  to  bring  about  natural  events 
by  easy  means,  and  to  keep  up  curiosity  with- 
out the  help  of  wonder :  it  is  therefore  precluded 
from  the  machines  and  expedients  of  me  heroic 
romance,  and  can  neither  employ  giants  to  snatch 
away  a  lady  from  the  nuptial  rites,  nor  knights  to 
bring  her  back  from  captivity ;  it  can  neitCer  be 
wilder  its  pcrRonages  in  deserts,  nor  lodge  them 
in  imaginary  castles. 

I  remember  a  remark  made  by  Scahjorer  upon 
Pontanus,  that  all  his  writings  are  mwd  with 
the  same  images ;  and  that  if  you  taktt  fiom  him 
his  lilies  and  his  roses,  his  satyrs  and  his  dry- 
ads, he  will  have  nothing  left  that  can  be  called 
poetry.  In  like  manner  almost  all  the  fictions 
of  the  last  age  will  vanish,  if  you  deprive  them 
of  a  hermit  and  a  wood,  a  battle  and  a  ship 
wreck. 

Why  this  wild  strain  of  imagination  found 
receptfon  so  long  in  polite  and  learned  ages,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive ;  but  m'c  cannot  wonder 
that  while  readers  could  be  procured,  the  authors 
were  willing  to  continue  it ;  for  when  a  man  had 
by  practice  gained  some  fluency  of  lan|[uage,  he 
had  no  furt&r  care  than  to  retire  to  his  doset, 
let  loose  his  invention,  and  heat  his  mind  with 
incredibilities ;  a  book  was  thus  produced  with- 
out fear  of  criticism,  without  the  toil  of  study, 
without  knowledge  of  nature,  or  acquaintance 
iritlilifo. 

The  task  of  our  present  writers  is  very  diflei 
ent;  it  requires,  together  with  that  learning 
which  is  to  be  gained  from  books,  that  eiper^ 
ence  which  can  never  be  attained  by  solitary  di- 
ligence, but  must  arise  from  general  converse  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  living  world.  Theii 
performances  have,  as  Horace  expresses  it,  phis 
oneris  quantwn  tenia  mtnus,  little  indulgence,  and 
thereforo  more  difficulty.  They  are  engaged  in 
portraits  of  which  e^-ery  one  knows  the  original, 
and  can  detect  any  deviation  from  exactness  of 
resemblance.  Other  writings  are  saCe,  except 
from  the  malice  of  learning,  but  these  are  in  dan- 
ger from  every  common  reader :  as  the  alippei 
ni  executed  was  censured  by  a  shoemaker  who 
happened  to  stop  in  his  way  at  the  Venus  of 
Apelles. 

But  the  (ear  of  not  being  approved  as  just  co- 
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piers  of  Kuiuaa  manners,  u  not  the  mo»t  iinDort- 
ani  concern  that  an  author  of  this  sort  ought  to 
to  have  before  hiin.  These  books  arc  written 
chiefly  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle, 
*  to  whom  thoy  serve  as  lectures  of  conduct,  and 
introductions  into  life.  They  are  the  entertain- 
ment of  minds  unfurnished  with  ideas,  and  there- 
fore easily  susceptible  of  impressions  :  not  tixed 
by  principles,  and  therefore  easily  following  the 
current  of  fancy  j  not  informed  by  experience, 
and  consequently  open  to  every  false  suggestion 
and  partial  account. 

That  the  highest  degree  of  reverence  should  be 
oaid  to  youth,  and  tliat  nothing  indecent  should 
be  sufiered  to  approach  their  eyes  or  ears,  are 
precepts  extorted  by  sense  and  virtue  from  an 
ancient  writer,  by  no  means  eminent  for  chastity 
of  thought  The  same  kind,  though  not  the 
same  de^ee  of  caution,  is  required  in  every 
thing  which  is  laid  before  them,  to  seciu-e  them 
'rom  unjust  prejudices,  perx-erse  opinions,  and 
.ncongruoutf  combinations  of  iinages. 

In  the  romances  formerly  written,  every  trans- 
action and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from  all  that 
passes  among  men,  that  the  reader  was  in  very 
tittle  danger  of  making  any  applications  to  him- 
self; the  virtues  and  cnmes  were  equally  beyond 
his  sphere  of  activity ;  and  he  amusea  himself 
with  heroes  and  w'lth  traitors,  deliverers  and 
persecutors,  as  with  beings  of  another  species, 
whose  actions  were  regulated  upon  motives  of 
their  own,  and  who  hadneither  faults  nor  excel- 
lences in  common  with  himself. 

But  when  an  adventurer  is  levelled  with  tlie 
rest  of  the  world,  and  acts  in  such  scenes  of  the 
universal  drama,  as  may  be  the  lot  of  an^  other 
man  ;  young  spectators  6x  their  eyes  upon  him 
with  closer  attention,  and  hope,  by  observing  his 
behaviour  and  success,  to  regulale  their  own 
practices,  when  they  shall  be  engaged  in  the  like 
part. 

For  this  reason,  tlieso  familiar  histories  may 
perhaps  be  made  of  greater  use  than  the  solemni- 
ties or  professed  morality,  and  convey  the  know- 
ledge of  vice  and  virtue' with  more  etlicacy  than 
axioms  and  definitions.  But  if  the  power' of  ex- 
ample is  so  great,  as  to  take  pos8cs.«ion  of  the 
memory  by  a  kind  of  violence,  and  produce  ef- 
fects almost  without  the  intonention  of  the  will, 
care  ought  to  be  taken,  that,  when  the  choice  is* 
unrestrained,  the  best  examples  only  should  bt» 
exhibited ;  and  that  wliich  is  likely  to  op*»ratc  so 
strongly,  should  not  be  mischievous  or  ui\oerlain 
in  its  effects. 

The  chief  advantage  which  these  fictions  have 
over  real  life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liljf^rty, 
though  not  to  invent,  yet  to  select  (ibjecl«*,  and 
to  cull  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  tiiose  indivi- 
duals upon  which  the  attention  ought  most  to  be 
employed :  as  a  diamond,  though  it  cnnnot  bo 
made,  may  bo  polished  by  art,  and  placed  in 
such  a  situation,  as  to  display  that  lustre  whicli 
before  was  buried  among  common  stones. 

It  is  justly  considered  as  the  greatest  excel- 
lency of  art,  to  imitate  nature  ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  those  part.*'  of  nature,  which 
are  most  propter  for  imitation ;  irreater  care  is 
still  required  in  representing  life,  which  is  so 
often  discoloured  by  passion,  or  deformed  by 
wickedness  If  the  world  he  promiscuously  de- 
rr.ribed,  I  cannot  s*ee  of  whatuso  it  can  be  to  read 
|i,n  nrcAnnt  .  or  whv  it  inavno!  he  ns  safe  to  turn 


the  eye  immediately  uoon  mankind  as  upon  ■ 
mirror  which  shows  all  that  presents  itselt  with> 
out  discrimination. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  sufEdeot  vindicalion  of  . 
character,  that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears;  fi» 
many  characters  ought  never  to  be  drawn ;  no 
of  a  narrative,  that  the  train  of  events  is  «yoe> 
ble  to  obsen'ation  and  experience ;  for  that  ob 
scrvation  whidi  is  called  knowledge  of  the  woiU» 
will  be  found  much  more  frequently  to  make 
men  cunning  than  good.  The  purpose  oC  these 
writings  is  surely  not  only  to  show  mankindi 
but  to  provide  that  they  may  be  seen  heresAsr 
with  less  hazard :  to  teach  the  means  of  avokU 
ing  the  snares  which  are  laid  by  Treachery  hi 
Innocence,  without  infusing  any  wish  for  that  stt- 
periority  with  which  the  b^rayer  flatters  his  ▼»- 
nity ;  to  give  the  power  of  counteracsting  fiwid, 
without  the  temptation  to  practise  it;  to  initiata 
youth  by  mock  encounters  in  the  art  of  neces- 
sary defence,  and  to  increase  prudence  without 
impairing  virtue. 

Alany  writers,  for  the  sake  of  following  natoie, 
so  mingle  good  and  bad  qualities  in  their  princi- 
pal personages,  that  they  are  both  equally  ooa* 
spicuous ;  and  as  we  accompany  them  throaah 
their  adventures  with  delight,  and  are  lo4  by  £- 
grees  to  interest  ourselves  m  their  favour,  we  loss 
the  abhorrence  of  their  faults,  because  they  do 
not  hinder  our  pleasure,  or,  perhapa,  resaxd  uem 
with  some  kindness,  for  being  unitedwith  so 
much  merit. 

There  have  been  men  indeed  splendidly  widud, 
whose  endowments  threw  a  brightness  on  thsir 
crimes,  and  whom  scarce  any  vulany  made  pet^ 
fectly  detestable,  because  they  never  coulabe 
wholly  divested  of  their  exceUencea;  but  sucii 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  great  corrupters  of  the 
wodd,  and  their  resemblance  ou|^  no  more  to 
be  pn  ser\'L'd,  than  the  art  of  murdering  without 
pain. 

i^ome  have  advanced,  without  due  attention  to 
the  conse(|iiences  of  tliis  notion,  that  certain  vir- 
uies  have  tlieir  rorresi)ondent  faults,  and  there- 
fore tliat  to  (.'xhibit  either  apart  is  to  deviate  fiorn 
probability.  Tluis  men  are  observed  by  Swift  to 
on  **graieful  in  the  same  degree  as  they  are  re- 
.sr>ntfnl."  This  principle,  with  others  of  tlie  same 
kind,  supposes  man  to  act  froma  brute  impulse^ 
and  pursue  a  certain  degree  of  inclination,  irith- 
out  any  choice  of  the  object ;  for,  otherwise, 
lhou<^^i  it  should  be  allowed  that  gratitude  and 
r?senimcnt.  arise  from  the  same  constitution  of 
the  passions,  it  follows  not  that  they  will  be 
equally  indulged  when  reason  is  consulted;  yet, 
UcJ.f^s  that  consequence  be  admitted,  this  saga- 
cinu?.  inaxim  becomes  an  empty  sound,  without 
any  re!a lion  to  practice  or  to  life. 

-^^^  j^  ^^  «-•  ident,  that  even  die  first  motions  to 
these  ef[^>tts  an.  always  in  the  same  proportion. 
For  piide,  which  pr-nfucrg  quickiu  fs  of  resent- 
ment, will  obstruct  gi.iifude,  hv  unwillingness 
to  admit  that  infcnority  nhich' obligation  un- 
phes;  and  it  is  viry  unlikely  H,at he  who  cannot 
tlunk  he  receives  a  lavonr,  vill  ivUnowledge  or 
repay  iL 

It  IS  of  the  utmost  imiKirtjinee  to  mankind  that 
positions  of  this  tendency  shoultl  be  laid  open 
and  confuted  ;  for  wiiile  men  consider  good  and 
evil  us  springing  fmia  the  same  nK)f,  tliey  will 
spare  llie  one  fnr  tlie  sake  of  t!ic  olher,  and  in 
i'!d<2inrr.  if  not  of  .•.•Iits.  nt  ler.pt  rf  themsnvos. 
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will  be  apt  to  estimate  their  virtues  by  their  Tices. 
To  this  fatal  error  all  those  will  contribute,  who 
confuund  the  colours  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  in- 
stead of  helping  to  settle  their  boundaries  mix 
them  with  so  much  art,  that  no  common  mind  ii 
able  to  disunite  them. 

In  narratives  where  liistorical  veracity  has  no 
place.  I  cannot  discover,  why  there  should  not 
be  cuibited  the  most  perfect  idea  of  virtue ;  of 
virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above  probabilitjr,  for 
'.vfaat  we  cannot  credit,  we  shali  never  imitate, 
out  the  highest  and  purest  that  humanity  can 
reach,  which,  exercised  in  such  trials  as  the  vari- 
ous revolutioDa  of  things  shall  bring  upon  it,  may, 
by  compiefing  some  calamities,  and  enduring 
others,  tea^  as  what  we  may  hope,  and  what 
we  can  perform.  Vice,  for  vice  is  necessary  to 
be  shown,  should  always  dis^st;  nor  should 
the  graces  of  njety,  or  the  dignitj^  of  courage,  be 
so  united  witn  it,  as  to  reconcile  it  to  the  mind. 
Wherever  it  appears)  it  should  raise  hatred  by  the 
malignity  o€  its  practices,  and  contempt  by  the 
mrannfiw  of  its  stratagems :  for  while  it  is  sup- 
ported hj  ehber  parts  or  spirit,  it  will  be  seldom 
jwartily  afahoirea.  The  Roman  tyrant  was  con- 
tent to  be  iMIsd,  if  be  was  but  feared ;  and  there 
are  tfaousaads  ofthe  readers  of  Romances  willing 
ts  be  tfaoufht  ineked,  if  they  may  be  allowed  to 
ite.    It  ii  "       ^ 


be  wilsL  It  is  therelbre  to  be  steadily  inculcated, 
that  viiCne  is  the  highest  proof  of  understanding, 
and  tbft  only  solid  oasis  of  greatness ;  and  that 
vice  is  the  natoral  oonsecjuenco  of  narrow 
thnmg^lB ;  that  it  begins  in  mistake,  and  ends  in 
Ignominy** 
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Evet^  man  is  suffidently  discontented  with 
tone  arcomstances  of  his  present  state,  to  suffer 
Ui  imagination  to  lanse  more  or  less  in  quest 
€f  finan  hapmness,  and  to  fix  upon  some  point 
of  time^  in  wnich,  by  the  removal  of  the  incoii- 
vcnience  whidi  now  perplexps  him,  or  ac^si- 
tisn  of  the  advantage  which  he  at  present  wants, 
he  ihall  find  tlie  condition  of  his  life  >ery  much 


./hen  this  time,  which  is  too  often  expected 
with  great  impatience,  at  last  smves,  it  irn<*"\»y 
xmes  without  the  blessing  for  which  it  was  de- 
nied ;  but  we  solace  ouwclvcs  with  wine  new 
pioqwGt,  and  press  forward  asoin  with  equal 


U  IS  luckyfor  a  man,  in  «hom  this  temper  pre- 
vails, when  lie  Uums  his  hopes  upon  things  wholly 
out  of  his  own  power  i  aince  he  forbears  then  to 
taecipitate  his  af&ifs,  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
event  chat  is  to  complete  his  felicity,  and  waits 
br  (be  blissfbl  hour  with  less  neglect  of  the  mca- 
»«ea  neceMary  to  be  taken  in  tlie  mean  time. 

*  <niti  4>%cr1l«nt  p^ip'r  wait  occi«ionr<]  by  the  popularity 
«f  Roilrrirk  Ra;iJo-a,'*  aud  "Tom  Xhim,"  which  ap- 
pMWfl  KboiA  tbift  liiui',  aud  hiivo  b«cn  the  modeb  of  thnt 
ic»  of  raniKnc«,  now  known  by  the  more  common 


I  have  long  known  a  person  of  this  temper, 
who  indulged  his  dream  of  happiness  with  less 
hurt  to  himself  titan  such  chimerical  wishes  com- 
monly produce,  and  adjusted  his  scheme  with 
such  address,  that  his  hopes  were  in  full  bloom 
three  parts  of  the  vear,  and  in  the  other  part  ne- 
ver wholly  blasted.  Many,  perhaps,  would  be 
desirous  of  learning  by  what  means  he  procured 
to  himself  such  a  cheap  and  lasting  satisfaction. 
It  was  gained  by  a  constant  practice  of  referring 
the  removal  of  oil  his^  uneasiness  to  the  coming 
of  the  next  spring ;  if  his  heoltli  was  impaireoj 
the  spring  would  restore  it ;  if  what  he  wanted 
was  at  a  nigh  price,  it  would  fall  its  value  in  the 
spring. 

The  spring  indeed  did  often  come  M'ithout  any 
of  these  eflects,  but  he  was  always  certain  that 
the  next  would  be  more  propitious ;  nor  was  ever 
convinced,  that  the  present  spring  would  fail  him 
before  the  middle  of  summer ;  for  he  alwa}'s 
talked  of  the  spring  as  coining  till  it  vi'as  past,  and 
when  it  was  once  past,  every  one  agreed  with 
him  that  it  was  coming. 

By  long  converse  with  this  man,  I  am,  perhaps, 
brought  to  feel  immoderate  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  delirrhtful  season  ;  but  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  many,  whom  it  can  be 
no  shame  to  resemble,  infected  with  the  same 
enthusiasm ;  for  there  is,  I  brlie\'e,  scarce  any 
poet  of  eminence,  who  has  not  left  some  testi- 
mony of  his  fondness  for  the  flowers,  the  zephyrs, 
and  the  warblers  of  the  spring.  Nor  has  the 
most  luxuriant  imagination  oeen  able  to  describe 
the  serenity  and  happiness  of  the  golden  age, 
otherwise  than  bv  giving  a  perpetual  spring,  as 
the  highest  reward  of  uncomipted  innocence. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  inexpressiblT 
pleasing  in  the  annual  renovation  of  the  world, 
and  the  new  display  of  the  treasures  of  nature. 
The  cold  and  darkness  of  winter,  with  the  naked 
deibrmitv  of  every  object  on  which  we  turn  our 
eves,  make  us  ro^^ice  at  the  succeeding  season, 
as  well  for  wMt  we  have  escaped,  as  for  what 
we  may  ei^J ;  and  ^'^  budding  flower,  which 
a  warm  «<tua\ion  brings  early  to  our  view,  is  con- 
sider^! bv  us  as  a  messenger  to  notify  the  ap- 
piwach  of  more  joyous  days. 

The  Spring  aflbrds  to  a  mind,  so  free  from  the 
disturbance  of  cares  or  passions  as  to  be  >'acant 
to  calm  amusements,  almost  every  thing  that  our 
present  state  makes  us  capable  of  enjoymg.  The 
variegated  verdure  of  the  fields  and  woods,  the 
succession  of  grateful  odours,  the  voice  of  plea- 
sure pouring  out  its  notes  on  every  side,  witli  the 
fifladness  apporently  conceived  by  every  annual, 
from  the  growth  of  his  food,  and  the  clemency 
ofthe  weather,  throw  over  the  whole  canh  an  air 
of  gave  ty,  significantly  expressed  by  the  smile  of 
oatun.*. 

Yet  tlierc  are  men  to  whom  these  scenes  are 
able  to  pivc  no  delight,  and  who  hurrj'  away 
from  all  the  varieties  of  rural  beauty,  to  lose  their 
iiours  and  divert  their  tlioughts  by  cards  or  os- 
eemblies,  a  tavern  dinner,  or  tlie  prattle  of  the 
dav. 

tt  may  lie  laid  down  as  a  position  which  will 
seldom  deceive,  that  when  a  man  cannot  bear 
his  own  company,  there  is  something  wrong. 
He  must  fly  from  himsf  If  cither  because  ho  feels 
a  tejiousncss  iji  litV*  from  the  equipoise  of  an 
emptv  mind,  which,  having  no  tendency  to  one 
■notion  more  than  another,  but  as  it  it  impelled 
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by  some  external  power,  muBt  always  have  re- 1 
course  to  foreign  object? ;  or  h?  must  b  ^  afraid  ] 
of  the  intrusion  of  50;n<  unpl^asing  idea?,  and  . 

t)erhaps  is  struggling  to  oscnpe  from  tht;  r?ime:n-  j 
)rance  of  a  loss,  \\v*.  foar  of  a  calam'Cy,  or  s  >in? 
other  thouffht  of  groalor  horror. 

'I  hose  wnom  sorrow  incapacitates  to  enjoy  tlic 
pleasures  of  contemplation,  miy  pn^p  rlv  apply 
to  such  diversions,  provided  th^y  arc  innocent, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  attention  ;  and  those, 
whom  fear  of  any  future  aflliction  chains  down 
to  misery,  must  endeavour  to  obnat-.?  the  dan- 
ger. 

^^y  considerations  shall,  on  this  occasion,  b'* 
turned  on  such  as  arc  burdpnsom'i  to  theni.'elvos 
merely  because  they  want  subjects  for  rcllcclion, 
and  to  whom  the  volume  of  nature  is  tlirown 
open  without  aflbrding  them  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion, because  they  never  learned  to  read  the  clia- 
racters. 

A  French  author  has  advancf^l  this  sc^miug 
paradox,  that  veru  fete  men  know  hotc  to  take  a 
w(dk ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  tni?,  that  few  know  how 
to  take  a  walk  with  a  prospect  of  any  other  plea- 
sure, than  the  same  company  would  have  afford- 
ed them  at  home. 

There  are  animals  that  borrow  their  colour 
fiom  the  neighbouring  body,  and  conseqncntlv 
vary  their  hue  as  they  happen  to  change  tiieur 

Slace.  In  like  manner,  it  ou^ht  to  be  the  en- 
eavour  of  every  man  to  derive  bis  reflections 
from  the  objects  about  him ;  for  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose that  he  alters  his  position,  if  his  attention 
continues  6zedto  tlie  same  point.  The  mind 
should  be  kept  open  to  the  accesn  of  even-  new 
idea,  and  so  far  disengaged  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  particular  tlioughts,  as  easifv  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  occasional  entertainmenL 

A  man  that  has  fonncd  this  habit  of  turning 
every  new  object  to  his  «ntortainmcnt,  finds  in 
the  productions  of  nature  an  inexhaustible  stock 
of  materials  upon  which  he  cah  »  mplov  himself 
without  any  temptations  to  cnvy  or' male vo- 
I'-ccc;  faults,  perhaps,  seldom  lotaMy  avoided 
by  those,  whose  juclginent  is  raucli  exercised 
upon  the  works  ol"  arL  He  has  aUvays  a  cer- 
tain prospect  of  discovering  rcw  rca.sons  V«»r 
adoring  tnc  sovereign  Author  of  the  universe, 
and  probable  hopes  of  making  some  di.^covery  of 
benefit  to  others,  or  of  profit  to  hiinstlf.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  many  veg4  tahli^s  and  animals 
have  qualities  that  might  be  of  great  u»e,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  there  i:<  not  required  much 
force  of  penetration,  or  fatigue  of  study,  but 
onlv  frequent  experiments,  and  close  attention. 
What  is  said  by  the  ch^Tiusls  of  their  darlins 
mercury,  is,  perhaps,  true  of  every  body  through 
the  whole  creation,  that  if  a  thousand  lives 
should  be  spent  upon  it,  all  its  properties  would 
not  be  found  out. 

Mankind  must  necc:?sarily  be  diversified  by 
various  tastes,  since  life  affords  and  requires 
euch  multiplicity  of  employments,  and  a  nation 
of  naturalists  is  neither  to  be  hoped  or  desired ; 
but  it  is  surely  not  improper  to  point  out  a  fresh 
amusement  to  those  who  languish  in  health,  and 
repine  in  plenty,  for  want  of  Fome  source  of  di- 
version that  may  be  less  easi'y  exhausted,  and 
to  infonn  the  niuUitudcs  of  both  s'.'xcs,  who  are 
burdened  with  every  new  dhv,  that  tliore  arc 
many  shows  which  th<:y  have  not  scjn. 

Elc  that  enlarges  hit^  curiosity  aft  mi  the  works 


of  nature,  demonstrabU*  multiplies  the  inlcM  to 
happiness ;  and,  therefore,  the  younger  part  of 
»iiy  readers,  to  whom  I  dedicate  this  vomal  spe- 
culation, must  excuse  me  for  calling  upon  them, 
to  make  use  at  oncj  of  the  spring  of  the  ^car,  ana 
the  spring  of  life  ;  to  acquire,  while  their  mindw 
may  he  yet  impressed  with  new  images,  a  love 
of  mnocent  pleasures,  and  an  ardour  for  use* 
ful  knowledge ;  and  to  remember,  that  a  blight 
ed  spring  makes  a  barren  ycar,ULnd  that  thr 
vernal  flowerv,  however  beautiful  and  gay,  art 
only  intended  by  nature  as  preparatives  to  an 
tumnal  fruits. 


No.  6.]        ^Saturday,  Atril  7,  1750. 

Stremua  nm  ererert  tfi«r<i«.  naKtbms  «ffvr 
Quadrigi*  petinuu  bene  vivfve:  qnod  pttUy  Uc  i 
Kat  Ulnbrit,  animiuai  te  mon  drJtcU  t 


Active  in  indolKiice,  ■bruail  we  roua 
la  quest  of  happinoK  whicb  JwelU  at  home . 
With  vaiu  pursuit*  fatigue.l,  at  L-cfth  yoa*H  find. 
No  place  excludro  it  fVoji  au  equal  iniiKJ. 

ELPHimTOIS 

That  man  should  never  sufior  bis  hB^jpmoM  H 
depend  upon  external  circumstancci,  is  one  ol 
the  chief  precepts  of  tiie  stoical  phihMophy;  • 
precept,  indeed,  which  that  loftv  sect  Ims  si* 
tended  beyond  the  condition  of  humaii  life,  sad 
in  which  some  of  them  seem  to  have  eompmsd 
an  utter  exclusion  of  all  corporeal  paia  and 
pleasure  from  the  regard  or  attention  oif  a  wiss 
man. 

Such  sapientia  insanientf  as  Horace  calls  tht 
doctrine  of  another  sect,  such  extravagance  of 
philosophy  can  want  neither  authority  nor  aiw 
gument  for  its  confutation :  it  is  overtarown  bj 
the  experience  of  every  hour,  and  the  powen.Ol 
nature  rise  up  against  it.  But  we  mar  vety  pro- 
pirly  inquire,  how  near  to  this  exalted  state  it  is 
in  our  power  to  approach  ?  how  far  we  con  ex- 
empt onrsvlves  from  outward  influences,  and  se> 
cure  to  our  minds  a  state  of  tranquillity?  for 
though  Uie  boast  of  absolute  independence  is  ri 
dicuk)us  and  vain,  yet  a  mean  flexibility  to  every 
impulse,  and  a  patient  submission  to  the  tyranny 
^f  casual  troubles,  is  below  the  dignity  of  that 
nl'l^d,  wliich  however  depraved  or  weakened. 
boas^ff  its  derivation  from  a  celestial  original,  and 
hopes  hi  a.  union  with  infinite  goodness,  and  ui 
variable  filieity. 

^i  *itiit  pejorafocen$ 
Propriumdeserat  ortum. 

«f  nlcM  tlie  ftoul,  to  vice  a  thrall, 
l>**«rl  lier  owq  original. 

The  necessity  of  erecting  ourselves  to  some 
degree  of  intt^llectual  dignitv,  and  of  perceiving 
reiwurces  of  pleasure,  vhicli  may  not  bo  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  accident,  Vq  never  more  apparent 
tlian  when  wo  turn  our  ejrea  upon  those  whom 
fortune  has  let  loose  to  their  own  conduct;  who, 
not  being  chained  down  by  their  condition  to  a 
regular  and  stated  allotment  of  their  hours,  ace 
obliged  to  find  themselves  business  or  diversion 
and  having  notliiiig  within  that  can  enteitain  oi 
employ  thein,  are  compelled  to  try  ail  the  artu  of 
destniying  time. 

The  numberless  expedients  practised  by  this 
class  of  mortals  to  alleviate  the  burden  oJT  life 
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aie  not  less  shameful,  nor,  iMurhaps,  much  less 
pitiable,  th&n  those  to  which  a  trader  on  the  edge 
of  a  bankruptcy  is  reduced.  I  have  seen  me- 
lancholy overspread  a  whole  family  at  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  party  for  cards;  and  when,  ailor 
the  proposal  of  a  thousand  schemes,  and  the  de- 
spatch of  the  fojtman  upon  a  hundred  messages, 
they  have  submitted,  with  gloomy  resignation,  to 
the  misfortune  of  passing  one  evening  in  con- 
versation with  each  other;  on  a  sudden,  such  are 
the  revolutions  of  the  world,  an  unexpect^  visit- 
or has  brought  them  reUef,  acceptable  as  pro- 
vision to  a  starving  city,  and  enabled  them  to 
hold  out  till  the  next  day. 

The  general  remedy  of  those  who  are  uneasy 
without  knowing  the  cause,  is  change  of  place ; 
they  arc  willing  to  imaeine  that  tlicu-  pain  is  the 
consequence  of  some  local  inconvemenco,  and 
endeavour  to  fly  from  it,  as  cliildron  from  their 
shadows ;  always  hoping  for  some  more  satis- 
factory delight  from  every  new  scene,  and  al- 
ways returning  home  with  disappointment  and 
complaints. 

Who  can  look  upon  this  kind  of  infatuation, 
without  reflecting  on  those  that  suflcr  under  the 
dreadful  symptoms  of  canine  madness,  termed 
by  physicians  the  dread  of  xoater  7  These  mise- 
rable wretches^  unable  to  drink,  though  burning 
with  thirst,  are  sometimes  known  to  try  various 
contortions,  or  inclinations  of  the  body,  flatter- 
ing themselves  that  thev  can  swallow  in  one 
posture  that  liquor  which  they  find  in  another 
to  repel  their  lips. 

Yet  such  folly  is  not  peculiar  to  the  thought- 
less or  ignorant,  but  sometimes  seizes  those 
minds  wmch  seem  most  exempted  from  it,  by 
the  variety  of  attainments,  quickness  of  pene- 
tration, or  severity  of  judgment^  and,  indeed, 
the  pride  of  wit  and  knomedgc  is  often  morti- 
fied by  finding  that  they  confer  no  security 
against  the  common  errors,  which  mislead  the 
weakest  and  meanest  of  mankind. 

These  reflections  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the 
remembrance  of  a  passage  in  Cowley's  preface 
to  his  poems,  where,  however  exalted  by  genius, 
and  enlorffcd  by  study,  ho  informs  us  of  a 
scheme  of  happiness  to  which  the  imagina^ 
tion  of  a  girl,  upon  the  loss  of  her  first  lover, 
could  have  scarcely  given  way ;  but  which  he 
seems  to  have  indulged,  till  he  had  totally  for- 
gotten its  absurdity,  and  would  probably  have 
put  in  execution,  had  he  been  hindered  only  by 
njs  reason. 

'*My  desire,**  Savs  ho,  "has  been  for  some 
years  past^  though  the  execution  has  been  acci- 
dentally divcrtea,  and  does  still  vehemently  con- 
tinue, to  retire  myself  to  some  of  our  American 
plantations,  not  to  seek  for  gold,  or  enrich  my- 
self with  the  traflic  of  those  parts,  which  is  the 
end  of  most  men  that  travel  thither;  but  to 
forsake  this  world  for  ever,  with  all  the  vanities 
and  vexations  of  it,  and  to  bury  myself  there  in 
some  obscure  retreat,  but  not  without  the  conso- 
lation of  letters  and  philosophy.'* 

Such  was  the  chimerical  provision  which 
Cowley  had  made  in  his  own  nund,  for  the 
quiet  of  his  remaining  life,  and  which  he  seems 
to  recommend  to  posterity,  since  there  is  no 
other  reason  for  disclosing  it.  Surely  no  strong- 
er mstance  can  be  given  of  a  persuasion  that  con- 
fent  was  the  inhabitant  of  particular  regions, 
and  that  a  man  might  set  sou  with  a  fair  wind^ 


and  leave  belund  him  all  hi»  cores,  mcumbnnoi^ 
and  colanuties. 

If  he  travelled  so  far  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  hwry  hiaisdf  in  9011M  obtcurt  rttr§td,  h$ 
might  have  found,  in  his  own  country,  innii^ 
merable  coverts  sufficiently  dark  to  have  con- 
cealed the  genius  of  Cowley;  for  whatevor 
might  be  his  opinion  of  the  importunity  with 
which  he  might  be  summoned  back  into  public 
hfe,  a  short  experience  would  have  convincodl 
him,  that  privation  is  easier  than  acquisitioo, 
and  that  it  would  require  httle  continuance  to 
fi%e  himself  from  the  intrusion  of  the  woiid. 
There  is  pride  enough  in  the  human  heart  to 
prevent  much  desire  of  acquaintance  with  a 
man,  by  whom  we  are  sure  to  be  neglectec^ 
however  his  reputation  for  science  or  virtw 
may  excite  our  curiosity  or  esteem ;  so  that  the 
lover  of  retirement  needs  not  be  afraid  lest  the 
respect  of  strangers  should  overwhelm  him  with 
visits.  Even  those  to  whom  he  has  formerly 
been  known,  will  very  patiently  support  his  ab- 
sence, when  they  have  tried  a  uttle  to  live  with 
out  him,  and  found  new  diversions  for  thooe 
moments  which  his  company  contributed  to  ex 
hilarate. 

It  was,  perhaps,  ordained  by  Providence,  to 
hinder  us  from  tyrannising  over  one  another, 
that  no  individual  should  be  of  such  importance, 
as  to  cause,  by  his  retirement  or  death,  any 
chasm  in  the  world.  And  Cowley  had  con- 
versed to  little  purpose  with  mankind,  if  he  had 
never  remarkea,  how  soon  the  useful  friend,  the 
gay  companion,  and  the  favoured  lover,  when 
once  they  are  removed  from  before  the  aigfat, 
give  way  to  the  succession  of  new  objects. 

The  privacy,  therefore,  of  his  hermitage  might 
have  been  safe  enough  from  \iolation,  tbougjll 
he  had  chosen  it  within  the  limits  of  his  naUfo 
island ;  he  might  have  found  here  preservatives 
against  the  vmUiet  and  vtxations  of  the  woridj, 
not  less  eflicacious  than  those  which  the  woods 
or  fields  of  America  could  afibrd  him :  but  hav^ 
ing  once  his  mind  embittered  with  disgust  he 
conceived  it  impossible  to  be  far  enough  front 
the  cause  of  his  uneasiness;  and  wan  posting 
away  with  the  expedition  of  a  coward,  who,  foi 
want  of  venturing  to  look  behind  him,  thinks  the 
enemy  perpctuaUy  at  his  heels. 

When  he  was  interrupted  by  company,  or  fa- 
tigued with  business,  he  so  strongly  imiaged  to 
himself  the  happiness  of  leisure  and  retreat,  that 
he  determined  to  enioy  them  for  the  future  witii* 
out  interruption,  and  to  exclude  for  ever  all  Uiat 
could  deprive   him  of  his  darting  satisfactioii. 
He  forgot,  in  the  vehemence  of  desire,  that  So* 
litude  and  quiet    owe  their  pleasures  to  those 
miseries  which  he  was  so  studious  to  obviate : 
for  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  through' 
all  its  parts,  that  day  and  night,  labour  and  rest, 
hurry  and  retirement,  endear  each  other ;  each' 
are  the  changes  that  keep  the  mind  in  action ; 
we  desiro,   we  pursue,  we  obtain,  we  are  sa. 
tiated :  we  desire  something  else,  and  begin  Sr 
new  pursuit. 

If  he  had  proceeded  in  his  project,  and  fixed 
his  habitotion  in  the  most  dcWghlful  part  of  ttie 
new  world,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  his  ma- 
tonce  from  the  vanitieM  of  life  wou\d  have  cnaMed. 
him  to  keep  away  the  rexations.    It  is  common 
for  a  man,  who  feels  pain,  to  ^<^^^yj^^\^*,^^ 
bear  it  better  in  aiiv  othpr  ptiit   Cow\e^  b^^Jtua 
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ftDowa  the  teoublas  and  perplexities  of  a  Parti- 
cular condition,  readily  peisuaded  himselt  that 
nothing  worse  was  to  be  found,  and  that  every 
alteration  would  bring  some  improvement:  he 
never  suspected  that  the  cause  of  his  unhappi- 
ness  was  within,  that  his  own  passions  were  not 
sufficiently  regulated,  and  that  he  was  harassed 
bj^  his  own  impatience,  which  could  never  be 
without  something  to  awaken  it,  would  accom- 
pany him  over  the  sea,  and  find  its  way  to  his 
American  clysium.  Ho  would,  upon  the  trial, 
have  been  soon  convinced,  that  the  fountain  of 
content  mnst  spring  up  in  the  mind ;  and  that  he 
who  has  so  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as 
to  seek  happiness  b]r  changing  any  thing  but  his 
own  dispositions,  will  waste  his  life  in  fruitless 
afibrts,  and  multiply  tlie  griefs  which  he  pur- 
poses to  remove.* 


No.  7.]        Tuesday,  April  10,  1750. 

O  fui  ptrpttma  mmndum  rtitione  gtibenuu^ 
Terrmrwm  caHqut  sator  .'•^— 
Ditjict  fcrrciM  nekwlmt  ef  pondtra  m9li9, 
Mque  tuo  spiendore  wtieu !  T\i  uafmqne  tereumwi, 
l\i  reftdes  f rmtfutK*  yii*.     Te  etmere^Jmit^ 
Frinapimm,  vteUr,  maCf  stmitm,  tmmmu,  idem. 

BOCTHIUS. 

O  tboM  whoM  power  oVr  raoTinf  worlds  presides, 
Whose  Toice  crested,  and  whoes  wisdom  guides, 
On  darkling  man  in  pare  eflblgence  sliine, 
And  cheer  the  ckwded  mind  with  light  difine. 
Tis  thine  akwe  to  calm  the  pious  breast 
With  silent  confidence  and  fatoly  rest : 
From  the«,  great  God,  we  spring,  to  thee  we  tend, 
Path,  motife,  guide,  original,  aikL  end. 

The  love  of  retirement  has,  in  all  ages,  adhered 
closely  to  those  minds,  which  have  been  most 
enlarged  by  knowledge,  or  elevated  by  genius. 
Those  who  enjoved  every  thing  generally  sup- 
posed to  confer  happiness,  have  been  forced  to 
seek  it  in  the  shades  of  privacy.  Though  they 
possessed  both  power  and  riches,  and  were, 
therefore  surrounded  by  men  who  considered  it 
as  their  chief  interest  to  remove  from  tliem  every 
thing  that  might  offend  their  ease,  or  interrupt 
their  plensun;,  they  have  soon  felt  the  languors 
of  satiety,  and  found  thoniS'>lves  unable  to  pur 
sue  the  race  of  life  without  frequent  respirations 
of  intermediate  solitude. 

To  produce  this  disposition,  nothing  appears 
requisite  but  auiek  sensibility  and  active  imagi- 
nation; for,  tnou^h  not  devoted  to  virtue,  or 
science,  the  man  whose  faculties  enable  him  to 
make  rcadv  comparisons  of  the  present  with 
the  past,  will  find  such  a  constant  recurrence  of 
the  same  pleasures  and  troublr  s,  the  same  ex- 
pectations nnd  disappointmentH,  tliat  he  will 
gladly  snatch  an  hour  of  retreat,  to  let  his 
Noughts  expatiate  at  large,  and  seek  for  that 
variety  in  bin  own  i<leas,  which  the  objects  of 
Kciisc  cannot  ailord  him. 

Snr  will  preatness,  or  aimndance,  exempt  him 
from  the  im|H»rtiniitics  of  this  desire,  since,  if  he 
is  bom  to  think,  he  cannot  restrain  himself  from 
a  thousand  inquiries  and  speculation^*,  which  he 
must  pursue  by  his  own  reason,  and  which  the 
splendour  of  his  condition  can  only  hinder :  for 
those  who  arc  most  exalted  ubovii  ilopendence 


*Be«  Dr.  JohDsou^s   Life   of   Cowlex',    %'ol    ix.    p. 


or  control,  are  ^ret  condenmed  to  pay  so  laigv 
a  tribute  of  their  time  to  ctistom,  ceremony, 
and  popularit^r,  that,  according  to  the  Greek  mo- 
verb,  no  man  in  the  house  is  more  a  alare  man 
the  master. 

When  a  king  asked  Euclid,  the  mathomati- 
cian,  whether  he  could  not  explain  his  art  to  hiin 
in  a  more  compendious  manner?  he  was  an- 
swered, That  there  was  no  rojral  way  to  geome- 
try. Other  things  may  be  seized  by  might,  or 
purchased  with  money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be 
gahied  only  by  study,  and  study  to  be  prosecuted 
only  in  retirement 

'rhese  are  some  of  tlic  moti\'cfl  which  haft 
had  power  to  sequester  kings  and  heroes  from 
the  crowds  that  sootlied  them  with  flatterica,  oi 
inspirited  them  with  acclamations;  but  their 
efficacy  seems  confined  to  the  higher  mind,  and 
to  operate  little  upon  the  common  daaees  of 
mankind,  to  whose  conceptions  the  present  as- 
semblage of  things  is  adequate,  and  who  seldom 
range  beyond  those  entertainments  and  vezft- 
tions,  which  solicit  their  attention  by  pressing  on 
their  senses. 

But  there  is  a  universal  reason  for  some  stated 
intervals  of  solitude,  which  the  institutions  of 
the  church  call  upon  me  now  espedaUy  to 
mention ;  a  reason  which  extends  as  wide  as 
moral  duty,  or  the  hopes  of  Divine  &vour 
in  a  future  state:  and  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence all  ranks  of  life,  and  all  degrees  of  infri- 
lect;  since  none  can  imagine  themselTes  not 
comprehended  in  its  obligation,  but  such  as  de- 
termine to  set  their  Maker  at  defiance  by  obsti* 
nate  wickedness,  or  whose  enthusiastic  security 
of  his  approbation  places  them  above  external  on 
dinanccs,  and  all  human  means  of  improrement 

The  great  task  of  him  who  conducts  his  life 
by  the  precepts  of  religion,  is  to  mske  the  fature 
predominate  over  the  present,  to  impress  upon 
nis  mind  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  of  the  value  of  the 
reward  promised  to  virtue,  and  the  terrors  of 
the  punishment  denounced  against  crimes,  atf 
may  overbear  all  the  temptations  which  tem- 
poral hop(;  or  fear  can  bring  in  his  way,  and  en- 
able him  to  bid  equal  defiance  to  ioy  and  sorrow, 
to  turn  away  at  one  time  from  tJie  allurements 
of  ambition,  and  push  forward  at  another  against 
the  threats  of  calamity. 

It  in  not  without  reason  that  the  apostle  re- 
presents our  passufre  through  this  stage  of  our 
e\istf>ncc  by  irnafies  drawn  from  the  alarms  and 
solicitude  of  a  military  life;  lor  we  arc  placed 
in  suoh  a  state,  that  almost  every  thins  al^oiit  ui 
conspires  nj^-.iinst  our  chief  interest.  We  are  in 
danger  from  whatever  can  get  possession  of  our 
thoughts;  all  that  can  excite  in  us  either  pain  or 
pleasure,  has  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  way 
that  leads  to  happiness,  and  either  to  turn  us 
asiile,  or  retard  our  pn)gre?^s. 

Our  sens:  s,  our  appetites,  and  our  passions, 
are  our  lawful  and  fuitnful  guides,  in  most  things 
that  rclatv  S'^lely  tu  this  lifo;  and,  therefore, 
by  the  hourly  necessity  of  consultinj^  them,  we 
gradually  sink  into  un  implicit  submission,  and 
habitual  confidenct'.  Every  act  of  compliant:e 
with  tlieir  ni(»tions  tucililates  a  second  compli- 
ance every  luw  sJep  towards  depravity  is  made 
with  1«'S3  Velmlarv.'?  than  the  former,  "and  thus 
the  descent  to  life  merely  sensual  is  perpetuallv 
accelerated. 
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The  aeiiBCs  liave  not  only  that  advantage  over 
ouoadence,  which  thinji^s  ni'coiflary  must  always 
hare  over  things  chosen,  but  they'have  likewise 
a  kind  of  prescription  in  their  favour.  We  feared 
pain  much  earlier  than  wc  apprehended  guilt,  and 
ware  <ltfiight«<l  with  the  sensations  of  pleasure, 
before  we  had  capacities  to  be  charmed  with  the 
beautv  of  rectitude.  To  this  power,  thus  early  es- 
UhUiihf>d»  and  incessantly  incrcastiur,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  almost  every  man  has,  in  some 
part  of  his  liCe,  added  new  stren^^  by  a  volun- 
tary or  neghmt  subjection  of  himself*  for  who 
is  there  that  has  not  instigated  his  appetites  by 
indulgeaoe,  or  suflered  them,  by  an  unresisting 
neutrality,  to  enlarge  their  dominion,  and  multi- 
ply their  demands  7 

From  the  necessity  of  dispossessing  the  sensi- 
tive heuian  of  the  influence  which  they  must 
natUFaUr  gain  by  this  pre-occupation  of  the  soul, 
afisas  thatconnict  between  opposite  desires  in 
^9  &rat  endeavours  aAer  a  religious  life ;  which, 
however  enthuaiasticaUy  it  may  have  been  do- 
scribed,  or  however  contemptuously  ridiculed, 
will  natmaliy  be  felt  in  some  degree,  though  va- 
ried withoot  end,  by  diflbrent  tempers  of  mind, 
and  innumerable  circmnstances  of  health  or  con- 
ditioA,  greater  or  less  fervour,  more  or  fewer 
temptatioos  to  relapse. 

FVom  the  perpetual  necessity  of  consulting  the 


^tary  meditation.  A  constant  residence  amidtC 
noise  and  pleasure,  inevitably  obliterates  the  im- 
pressions of  piety,  and  a  frequent  abstraction  of 
ourselves  into  a  state,  where  this  life,  like  the 
aext,  operates  only  upon  the  reason,  will  rein- 
iitatc  religion  in  its  just  authority,  even  without 
those  irradiations  from  above,  the  hope  of  which 
[  have  no  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  sincere 
and  the  diligent 

This  is  that  conquest  of  the  world  and  of  oof^ 
lelves,  which  has  been  always  considered  as  the 
perfection  of  human  nature ;  and  this  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  fervent  prayer,  steady  resolu- 
dons,  and  frequent  retirement  from  folly  and  va- 
nity, from  the  cares  of  avarice  and  the  joys  of  in- 
temperance, from  the  lulling  sounds  of  doceitibi 
flattery,  and  the  tempting  sight  of  prosperow 
wickedness. 


No.  8.]      Saturday,  April  14,  1750. 

Patitur  pmims  peeeamdi  tola  volmmimB ; 

iV«M  aetlmt  intrm  m  tmcUvm  ^i  engitti  «/I«ai, 
Fmeii  crimen  habtU 


For  he  that  hot  concoifei  a  crime  in  thought. 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault. 

CRBrCH. 


m  our  provision  for  the  present  |  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  industrious  of  mankind 


Iffie,  arises  the  difficulty  of  withstanding  their  im- 
palsea,  even  in  cases  where  tlu'y  ought  to  be  of 
no  wet^iht;  for  the  motions  of  sense  are  instanta- 
neous. Its  obfects  stoike  unsought,  wo  are  accus- 
tomed to  IbUoir  its  directions,  and  therefore  often 
sobmit  to  tho  sentence  without  examining  the 
aiitfaorit;|r  of  the  judge. 

Thna  it  appears,  upon  a  philosophical  estimate, 
that,  snppoemg  this  mind,  at  any  certain  time,  in 
an  equipoiae  between  tho  pleasures  of  this  life, 
and  tne  hopes  of  futurity,  present  objects  falling 


was  able,  at  the  close  of  life,  to  recollect  distinctly 
his  past  moments,  and  distribute  them  in  a  regu- 
lar account  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  spent,  it  is  scarcely  to  bj  ima|(iii- 
ed  how  few  would  be  marked  out  to  the  nund, 
by  any  permanent  or  visible  efiects,  how  small  a 
proportion  his  real  action  would  bear  to  his  seem 
mg  possibilities  of  action,  how  many  chasms 
he  would  find  of  wide  and  continued  vacuity, 
and  how  many  interstitial  spact:s  unfilled,  even 


t.       '     .    .  ^    .  '    - 1  1 1'-    .•  -    in  the  most  tumultuous  humcs  of  business,  and 

D»refrequ«iUTmtoth*tc.le.wouldmt.me™T-    ^e  mort  eager  vehemence  of  pum.it. 

??".?!!:?^;."l?l?^L':i'.'I^!:l/?!  ".-""S''!^       It  is  wudBy  modem  philoaophers,  that  not  only 

the  great  globes  of  matter  arc  tliinly  scattered 
through  the  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are 
so  porous,  that,  if  all  matter  were  compressed  to 
perfect  solidity,  it  might  be  contained  in  a  cube 


{•tote  would  grow  every  moment  weaker,  till  at 
last  it  would  lose  all  its  activity,  and  become  ab- 
solutely without  eflcct. 
To  prevent  this  dreadful  event,  tlie  balance  is 


pat  into  our  own  hands,  and  we  hjn-o  power  to  ,  Jj.^  j.^^  ^^^^  "  \^  lite'manner,  if  all  tho  cmploy- 
^'^  ^J'?^^  ^  either  side.  The  motives  ^^^^  ^^  ,jj.^  ^^^^  crowded  into  the  time  which  it 
to  a  hfe  of  hohnem  are  mfinite,  not  less  than  he  ^^  occupied,  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  days,  or 
favour  or  anger  of  Omnipotence,  not  Itss  than  the    j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  siifficicnt  for  its  accompUshment, 


eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.  Hut  these  can 
only  influence  our  conduct  as  they  gaiiii  (lur  atten- 
tion, which  the  business  or  diversions  of  tlic  world 
V  always  calling  off  hy  contrary'  attractions. 

The  great  art  therefor*?  of  piety,  and  the  end 
Tor  which  all  the  rites  of  religion  seem  to  be  insti- 
tuted, is  the  peipetual  renovation  of  the  motives 


so  far  as  the  mind  was  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance. For  such  is  the  inequality  of  our  corporeal 
to  our  intellectual  faculties,  tluit  we  contrive  iu 
minutes  what  we  execute  iu  years,  and  the  soul 
often  stands  an  idle  spectator  of  Uic  labour  of  the 
hands,  and  expedition  of  the  feet 

Fur   this  reason  tho  ancient  generals  often 


to  virtue,  by  a  vduntan-cmplo^-ment  of  ourmind    ^^^^  themselves  at  leisure  to  puFsue  the  study 
mthecontemplatmnofitsexrellenc^itsimport.  I    J.    .j^^^^^  ^^c  camp;    and  Lucan,  with 

aoce,  and  its  necossity  whici,  in  proporuon  as  |  ^i/^rical  vericity,  makes  Ciesar  relate  of  him- 
they  ai»  more  frequently  and  more  wilhngly  ns       ,p  ^^     ^^^  noted  the  revolutions  of  the  stars  in 
2lved,gmin  a  more  forcible  and  permanent  m^    the  midst  of  preparations  for  battle. 
floence,  Ull  in  tune  they  become  the  reignm^    ""- """         ^    » 
iileas,  the  standing  principles  of  action,  and  th^ 
test  b^  which  every  thing  proposed  to  the  judg> 
ment  is  rejected  or  approved.  | 

To  laciutate  this  change  of  our  afioctions,  it  i^n  i 
necessary  that  we  weaken  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  Ih'  retuing  at  certain  seasons  from  it ;  for 
Its  influence  arising  only  from  its  presence,  n 
much  iesemned  wh«»n  it  hecomr^  the  object  of  so- 


Media  inter  pr alia  temper 

SideribuM  ealiqne  plagit^  tmperitqnt  naeaci, 

Ainiil  the  stonn*  of  war,  with  curuMU  eyea 
I  trace  the  plauuts,  and  aur^'ey  the  akiea. 

That  the  soul  always  everts  her  peculiar  pow- 
ers, with  greater  or  leaa  force,  is  very  probable, 
though  Uie  common  occauons  of  our  pre^nt  con- 
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dition  require  but  a  smtll  pait  of  that  incessant 
cogitation ;  and  by  the  natural  frame  of  our  bo- 
dies, and  general  combination  of  the  world,  we 
are  so  frequently  condemned  to  inactivity,  that 
as  through  all  our  time  we  are  thinking,  so  for  a 
great  part  of  our  time  we  can  only  thfauL. 
Liost  a  power  so  restless  should  be  either  un- 

Srofitably  or  hurtfully  employed,  and  the  super- 
mties  of  intellect  run  to  waste,  it  is  no  vain 
speculation  to  consider  how  we  may  govern  our 
thoug^its,  restrain  them  from  irregular  motions, 
or  confine  them  from  boundless  dissipation. 

How  the  understanding  is  best  conducted  to 
the  knowledge  of  science,  by  what  steps  it  is  to 
be  led  forwards  in  its  pursuit,  how  it  is  to  be 
cured  of  its  defects,  and  habituated  to  new  stu- 
dies, has  been  the  inquiry  of  many  acute  and 
learned  men,  whose  ob8er\'ation8  I  shall  not 
either  adopt  or  censure :  my  purpose  being  to 
consider  the  moral  discipline  of  tne  mind,  and 
1o  promote  the  increase  of  virtue  rather  than  of 
leamins[. 

This  mquir^'  seems  to  have  been  neglected  for 
want  of  remembering,  that  all  action  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  mind,  and  that  therefore  to  sufller  the 
Uioughts  to  be  vitiated,  is  to  poison  the  foun- 
tains of  morality  ;  irregular  desures  will  produce 
licentious  practices ;  what  men  allow  themselves 
to  wish  they  will  soon  believe,  and  will  be  at  last 
incited  to  execute  what  they  please  themselves 
with  contriving. 

For  this  reason  the  casuists  of  the  Roman 
church,  who  gain,  by  confession,  ereat  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  human  nature,  nave  genendly 
determined  that  what  is  a  crime  to  do^  it  is  a 
crime  to  think.*  Since  by  revolving  with  plea- 
sure tlie  facility,  safety,  or  advantage  of  a  wicked 
deed,  a  man  soon  be^ns  to  find  his  constancy  re- 
lax, and  his  detestation  soflcn ;  the  happiness  of 
success  glittering  before  him,  withdraws  his  at- 
tention from  the  atrociousncss  of  the  guilt,  and 
acts  are  at  last  confidently  perpetrated,  of  which 
the  first  conception  only  crept  mto  the  mind,  dis- 
guised in  pleasing  complications,  and  permitted 
rather  than  invited. 

No  man  has  ever  been  drawn  to  crimes  by  love 
or  jealousy,  envy  or  hatred,  but  he  can  ten  how 
easily  he  might  at  first  have  repelled  the  tempta- 
tion, how  readily  his  mind  would  have  obeyed  a 
call  to  any  other  object,  and  how  weak  his  pas- 
sion has  been  after  some  casual  avocation,  till  he 
has  recalled  it  again  to  his  heart,  and  revived  the 
viper  by  too  warm  a  fondness. 

SucH,  therefore,  is  the  importance  of  keeping 
reason  a  constant  guard  over  imagination,  that 
we  have  otherwise  no  security  for  our  own  virtue, 
but  may  corrupt  our  hearts  in  the  most  recluse  so- 
litude, with  more  pernicious  and  tyrannical  appe- 
tites and  wishes  tnan  the  commerce  of  the  world 
will  generally  produce ;  for  we  arc  easily  shocked 
by  crimes  wliich  appear  at  once  in  their  full  mag- 
nitude, but  the  gradual  growth  of  our  own  wickea- 
n  J?s,  endeared  bv  interest,  and  palliated  by  all 
'the  artifices  of  seff-deceit,  gives  us  time  to  form 
distinctions  in  our  own  favour,  and  reason  by  de- 
grees submits  to  absurdity,  as  the  eye  is  in'tinie 
accommodated  to  darkness. 

In  thifl  disease  of  the  soul,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  apply  remedies  at  the  beginning . 


**  This  wu  determined  befbre  their  tim^.    P^c  Matt. 
^     C. 


and  therefore  I  shall  endearour  to  diow  wlnt 
thoughts  are  to  be  rejected  or  improved,  as  they 
regard  the  past,  present,  or  fritare;  in  h^iea  dint 
some  may  be  awakened  to  cautioii  and  vigilanee^ 
who,  peinaps,  indulge  themaehraa  in  dangeroai 
dreama,  00  much  m  more  dangerom,  bwansei 
being  yet  only  dreams,  they  are  conchided  in- 
noc^iL 

The  recollection  of  the  past  la  only  uailhl  bj 
way  of  provision  for  the  ratnre;  and,  therefore^ 
in  reviewing  all  occurrences  that  fidl  under  a  VB* 
ligious  consideration,  it  ia  proper  dut  a  man  rtn 
at  the  first  thougfata,  to  remark  how  he  was  lea 
thither,  and  why  he  continues  the  nflec^km.  If 
he  is  dwelling  with  delight  upon  a  ■tratafon  of 
successful  fraud,  a  night  of  hcenttona  riot,  or  an 
intrigue  of  guilty  pleasiuv,  let  him  Mnmnon  off 
his  imagination  as  from  an  unlawful  pnmdt,  ei» 
pel  those  passages  from  hb  remeinbfaace^  of 
which,  though  he  cannot  amonily  ^mofetiMin, 
the  pleasure  overpowers  the  guilt,  ana  refer  then 
to  a  foture  hour,  when  they  may  be  coottdand 
with  greater  safety.  Such  an  hour  wiU  oettaialy 
come:  for  the  impressions  of  past  pleaanre  are  al- 
ways lessening,  but  the  seme  of  guHt,  which  ra- 
spcK^  futurity,  continoea  the  nme. 

The  serious  and  impartial  retroapeet  of  our 
arrtotlieoo 


conduct,  is  indisputably  necenaiyto 
ation  or  recoveir  of  vntue,  and  11.  therefore^ 
commended  under  the  name  of  geifcei>ininaf» 
by  divines,  as  the  first  act  previous  to  roper  Hnoel 
It  is,  indeed,  of  so  great  use.  that  wHmkr  it  we 
should  always  be  to  begin  Ufe,  be  sedaced  for 
ever  by  the  same  allurementa,  and  miiled  by  the 
same  fallacies.  But  m  order  that  we  nay  not  kae 
the  advantage  of  our  experience,  we  moot  trndlm 
vour  to  sec  every  thing  m  ita  proper  fo>B\  ^^ 
excite  in  ourselves  those  sentunenta,  whkii  te 
great  Author  of  nature  has  decreed  thie 
tants  or  followers  of  good  or  bad 


MiT^'  Cirvov  ftaXoKolvtv  iv*  ^/i/foei  irpe9iM^««6lsi, 
IIp2v  Tiav  fifitptvUv  IpY^jtv  Tfis  hawr^v  hnX^Wf 
Hri  irapififiv  ;  rt  6'  tpe^a  ;  rluoi  iiov  ohx  htXMm 
^A^dfitivs  3'<Jir3  irpwrov  iH(iOf  Kal  fLtThturu^ 
Lu\n  ftiv  iwrpjjfaj,  hivX^vaiOf  Xff^  ^t  r/pr«». 

Let  not  sleep  (says  Pythagoras) >Sitt  vpen  tk^  eyes 
till  thw  hast  thrice  reviewed  the  trmsaeiiont  ofiht 
past  day.  Where  have  I  turned  asidtfivm  redUude  ? 
What  have  [  been  doing  ?  What  have  I  l^undmu^ 
vchich  I  ought  to  have  done  ?  Begin  Una  from  tki 
first  act  J  and  proceed;  and  in  condusioii,  af  fjU  IB 
which  tfiou  hast  done  be  troubled^  mid  rejoice  far  the 
good. 

Our  thoughts  on  present  things  being  deter- 
mined by  the  objects  before  us,  fall  not  undn 
those  indulgences,  or  excursions,  which  I  am  now 
considering.  But  I  cannot  forbear,  under  thio 
head,  to  caution  pious  and  tender  mind&that  are 
disturbed  by  the  imiptions  of  wicked  nnagina 
tions,  against  too  great  dejection,  and  too  annoua 
alarms ;  for  thoughts  arc  only  ciinunaL  when 
they  are  first  chosen,  and  then  voluntaruy  con 
tinned. 

Evil  into  tlie  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  g'o,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  ctain  behind.  MXLIOII. 

In  futurity  chiefly  are  the  snares  lodged,  b? 
wliich  the  imagination  is  entangled.  Futurity  n 
the  proper  abode  of  hope  and  tear,  with  all  tneir 


THE  H^^^^^^ 


Ko.  a] 

tnin  and  pciQgeny  of  unlwinlinitii  appi 
and  deaiiw.  In  ftiUnity  erenU  ana  < ' 
yet  flff**;"g  «i  ^^rgp^  witooiit  af^parcot  connexion 
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vkk  their  causea,  and  wc  therefore  easily  indulge 
the  liberty  of  gratifying  ourselves  with  a  pleas- 
ing choice.  To  pick  and  cull  among  possible 
advantages  is,  aa  the  civil  law  trnns  it  in  vacuum 
voitre,  to  take  what  belongs  to  nobody ;  but  it 
has  this  hazard  in  it,  that  we  shall  be  unwilling 
tD  quit  ivhat  wo  have  seized,  thouoh  an  owner 
ahould  be  found.  It  is  easy  to  think  on  that 
which  may  he  gained,  till  at  last  we  resolve  to 
gain  it,  and  to  image  the  happiness  of  particular 
^tmMJitiftWM,  till  we  can  bo  easy  in  no  other.  Wc 
ought,  at  kaat,  to  let  our  desires  fix  upon  no- 
thing in  another**  power  for  the  sake  of  our  quiet, 
or  in  another**  possession,  fortlic  sake  of  our  in- 
nocence. When  a  man  finds  himself  led  though 
by  a  train  of  honest  sentiments,  to  wish  for  tluit 
to  which  he  has  no  right,  he  should  start  back 
Aa  from  a  pitfal  covered  with  flowers.  Ue  that 
fcnrin  he  should  benefit  the  public  more  in  a 
neat  atation  than  the  man  tliat  fills  it,  will  in 
Imie  imagine  it  an  act  of  virtue  to  supplant  him ; 
and  at  opposition  readily  kindles  into  tiatred,  his 
eagemew  to  do  that  good,  to  wliich  he  is  not 
called,  will  betray  him  to  crimes,  which  in  his 
onciaaJ  scheme  were  never  proposed. 

Ue  therefore  that  would  govern  his  actions  by 
the  law  s  of  virtue,  must  regulate  his  thoughts  by 
those  of  reason;  he  must  keep  guilt  from  tlie  re- 
cesses of  his  heart,  and  remember  that  the  pleas- 
urea  of  fancy,  and  the  emotions  of  desire,  are 
naore  dangerous  as  they  arc  more  hidden,  since 
Chey  escape  the  awe  of  observation,  and  operate 
equally  in  ereiy  ntuation,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  extenial  opportunities. 


No.  9.]      TuaaoAT,  April  17,  1750. 

QMtf  tiM  €t9€  9eU0t  inMIfM  mmK*.  mart. 

CboMS  vtei  yos  m  i  so  oUiar  ttate  preftr. 

ELrHIMfTON. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Horace,  that  howsoever 
trcnr  man  may  complain  occasionally  of  tlie 
humiipe  of  his  condition,  he  is  seldom  willing 
le  change  it  for  any  other  on  the  same  level ;  for 
'  "ber  it  be  that  he,  who  follows  an  employ- 
,  made  choice  of  it  at  first  on  account  of  its 

I  to  his  inclination ;  or  that  when  ac- 

,  or  the  determination  of  others,  have  placed 
kun  in  a  particular  station,  he,  by  endeavouring 
to  reooneue  himself  to  it,  gets  the  custom  of  view- 
ing it  only  on  the  fairest  side ;  or  whether  every 
man  thinks  that  class  to  which  he  belongs  the 
most  illustrious,  merely  because  he  has  honoured 
it  with  his  name;  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  be  the 
nasoOy  most  men  have  a  very  strong  and  active 
prejudice  in  favour  of  their  own  vocation,  always 
working  upontheir  minds,  and  influencing  their 
behaviour. 

This  partiality  is  sufikiently  visible  in  everv 
lank  of  the  human  species :  but  it  exerts  itself 
iBore  frequently  and  with  greater  force  amonj^ 
those  who  have  never  learned  to  conceal  their 
sentiments  for  reasons  of  policy,  or  to  model  their 
eipresaions  by  the  laws  of  politeness;  and  there- 
fore the  chief^  contests  of  wit  among  artificers 
•ikI  handicraftnnen  arise  from  a  mutual  en- 
D 


deavour  to  eialt  one  tsade  by  depnciatiiig  an- 
other. 

From  the  same  principle  are  derived  many 
consolations  to  alleviate  the  inconveniences  to 
which  every  calling  is  peculiariy  exposed.  A 
blacksmith  was  lateW  pleasing  himselt  at  his  an 
vil,  with  obser\'ing  that  tliough  liis  trade  was  hot 
and  sooty,  laborious  and  uimealthy,  yet  he  had 
the  honour  of  living  by  his  hammer,  he  got  his 
bread  like  a  man,  and  if  his  sou  should  xiae-  in 
the  world,  and  keep  his  coach,  nobody  could  re 
proach  him  that  his  father  was  a  tailor. 

A  man,  truly  zealous  fur  his  fraternity  is  never 
BO  irresistibly^'  flattered,  as  when  some  rival  call- 
ing is  mentioned  with  contempt.  Upon  this 
principle  a  linen-draper  boasted  that  he  had  got 
a  new  customer,  wliom  he  could  safely  trust, 
for  he  could  have  no  doubt  of  his  honesty,  since 
it  was  known,  from  unquestionable  authority, 
that  he  was  now  fding  a  bill  in  chancery  to  delay 
payment  for  the  clotlies  which  he  had  worn  the 
last  seven  years ;  and  he  himself  had  heard  him 
declare,  in  a  nublic  cofieo-house,  that  he  looked 
upon  the  whole  generation  of  woollen-drapers  to 
be  such  despicable  wretches,  tliat  no  gentleman 
ought  to  pay  them. 

It  has  been  observed  that  physicians  and  law- 
yers are  no  frien(]s  to  religion ;  and  many  con- 
jectures have  been  formed  to  discover  the  reason 
of  such  a  combination  between  men  who  agree 
in  nothing  else,  and  who  seem  less  to  be  a&ct- 
ed,  in  their  own  provinces,  by  religious  opinions, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  community.  The 
truth  is,  very  few  of  them  have  thought  about 
religion ;  but  they  have  all  seen  a  parson :  seen 
him  in  a  habit  dificrent  from  their  own,  and  ther^^ 
fore  declared  vtur  against  him.  A  young  stu- 
dent fiom  the  inns  of  court,  who  has  often  attack* 
ed  the  curate  of  his  father^s  parish  with  such 
arguments  as  his  acquaintances  could  furnish, 
and  returned  to  town  without  success,  is  now 

gone  down  with  a  resolution  to  destroy  him;  for 
e  has  learned  at  last  how  to  manage  a  prig,  and 
if  be  pretends  to  hold  him  again  to  sylloginn,  he 
has  a  catch  in  reserve,  which  neither  lo^  nor 
metaphysics  can  resist. 

I  lanf  h  to  think  how  }-tMir  un«h»kea  Cmio 
WiUlook  afhftac,  when  unforoMen  dMtruetioB 
Ponn  in  upon  him  thua. 

The  malignity  of  soldiers  and  sailors  against 
each  other  has  been  oflcn  experienced  at  the  cost 
of  their  country ;  and,  perhaps,  no  orders  of  men 
have  an  enmity  of  more  acrimony,  or  longer  con. 
tinuance.  When,  upon  our  late  successes  at  sea, 
some  new  regulations  were  concerted  for  esta 
Wishing  the  rank  of  the  naval  commanders,  a 
captain  of  fiiot  very  acutely  remarked,  that  no- 
thing was  more  absurd  thain  to  give  any  honoi^ 
ary  rewards  to  seamen ;  **for  honour,"  says  he 
*'  ought  only  to  be  won  by  bravery,  and  all  the 
world  knows  that  in  a  sea-fight  there  is  no  dan- 
ger, and  therefore  no  evidence  of  courage." 

But  although  this  general  desire  of  ag^^randiz- 
ing  themselves,  by  raising  their  profession,  b^ 
trays  men  to  a  thousand  ndiculous  and  mischiev- 
ous acts  of  supplantation  and  detraction,  yet  as 
almost  all  passions  have  (heir  good  as  well  as  bad 
efiects,  it  hken-ise  excites  ingenuity,  and  some- 
times raises  an  honest  and  useful  emulation  ot 
I  diligence.    It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that 
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no  trftde  had  ever  reached  the  excellence  to  which 
It  is  now  improved,  had  its  professorB  looked 
upon  it  with  the  eyes  of  indifferent  spectators; 
the  advances,  from  the  first  rude  eesays,  must 
have  been  made  by  men  who  valued  themselves 
for  performances,  for  which  scarce  any  other 
would  be  persuaded  to  esteem  them. 

It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  a  manufacture 
rising  gradually  from  its  first  mean  state  by  the 
successive  labours  of  innumerable  minds;  to  con- 
sider the  first  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  shepherd  could  scarce  venture  to 
cross  a  brook  swelled  with  a  shower,  enlarged 
at  last  into  a  ship  of  war,  attacking  fortresses, 
terrifjring  nations,  setting  storms  and  billows  at 
defiance,  and  visiting  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
globe.  And  it  might  contribute  to  oispose  us  to 
a  kinder  regard  for  the  labours  of  one  another, 
if  wo  were  to  consider  from  what  unpromising 
beginnings  the  most  useful  productions  of  art 
have  probably  arisen.  Who,  when  he  saw  the 
first  sand  or  ashes,  by  a  casual  intensoness  of 
heat,  melted  into  a  metaline  form,  nidged  with 
excrescences,  and  clouded  with  impurities,  would 
have  imagined,  that  in  this  shapeless  lump  lay 
concealed  so  many  conveniences  of  life,  as  would 
in  time  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  happiness 
of  the  world?  Yet  by  some  such  fortuitous  Li- 
quefaction was  mankind  taught  to  procure  a 
body  at  once  in  a  high  degree  solid  and  trans- 
parent, which  might  admit  the  light  of  the  Bun, 
and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  which 
might  extend  the  sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new 
ranges  of  existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time 
with  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material  crea- 
tion, and  at  another  with  the  endless  subordina- 
tion of  animal  life ;  and,  what  is  yet  of  more 
importance  might  supply  the  decays  of  nature, 
and  succour  old  a^e  with  subsidiary  sight.  Thus 
was  the  first  artif^er  in  glass  employed,  though 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He 
was  facilitating  and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of 
light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and  con- 
ferring the  hi^est  and  most  lasting  pleasures ; 
he  was  enablmg  the  student  to  contemplate'  na- 
ture, and  the  beauty  to  behold  herself. 

This  passion  for  the  honour  of  a  profession, 
like  that  for  the  grandeur  of  our  own  country, 
is  to  be  regulated,  not  extinguished.  Every  man, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  station,  ought  to 
warm  his  heart  and  animate  his  endeavours  ivitli 
the  hopes  of  bein^  useful  to  the  world,  by  ad- 
vancing the  art  which  it  is  liis  lot  to  cxcrcisr,  and 
for  that  end  he  must  necessarily  consider  the 
whole  extent  of  its  application,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  its  importance.  But  let  him  not  too 
readily  imagine  tnat  another  is  ill  employed,  be- 
cause, for  want  of  fuller  knowledge  of  fiis  busi- 
ness, ne  is  not  able  to  comprehend  its  dignity. 
Every  man  ought  to  endeavour  at  eminence,  not 
by  pulling  others  down,  hut  by  raising  himself, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his 'own  superiority, 
whether  imaginary  or  real,  without  intrrruplt- 
ing  others  in  the  same  felicity.  Tlie  philoso- 
pher mav  very  justly  be  dehglited  with  tlic  ex- 
tent of  his  views,  and  the  artificer  witli  the 
readiness  of  his  >iands ;  but  let  the  one  re- 
member, that,  without  mechanical  performan- 
ces, refined  speculation  is  an  empty  dream ; 
and  the  other,  that,  without  theoretical  reason- 
ing, dexterity  is  little  more  than  a  bnite  in- 
ftinct. 
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Tub  number  of  correspondents  which  in 
every  day  upon  me,  shows  that  my  paper  it  at 
least  distinguished  from  the  common  piodiio> 
tions  of^  the  press.  It  is  no  less  a  proof  of  em^ 
nence  to  have  many  enemies  than  many  iriendi; 
and  I  look  upon  every  letter,  whetfaterit  con* 
tains  encomiums  or  reproaches,  as  an  equal  at- 
testation of  rising  credit  The  only  pain,  which 
I  can  feel  from  my  correspondence,  is  the  fear 
of  disgusting  those,  whose  letters  I  shall  neglect; 
and  therefore  I  take  this  opportunity  of  remind- 
ing them,  that  in  disapproving  their  attempCi^ 
whenever  it  may  happen,  I  only  return  the  treati- 
ment  which  I  often  receive.  Besidei,  many 
particular  motives  influence  a  writei^  known 
only  to  himself,  or  his  private  friends ;  and  it  may 
be  justly  concluded,  that  not  all  letters  winch  an 
postponed  arc  rejected,  nor  all  that  are  rejedadi 
critically  condemned. 

Having  thus  eased  my  heart  of  the  only  ap 
prehension  that  sat  heavy  on  it,  I  can  pleas 
myself  with  the  candour  of  Benevolne,  wno  en* 
courages  me  to  proceed,  without  Mnkmg  nnder 
the  anger  of  Flirtilla,  who  quarrels  with  me  for 
being  old  and  ugl^,  and  for  wanting  both  activity 
of  body  and  spnghthness  of  miml ;  feeds  hit 
monkey  with  mv  lucubrations,  and  refuses  any 
reconciliation  till  I  have  appeared  in  vindicntioD 
of  masquerades.  That  she  may  not  however 
imagine  me  without  support,  and  left  to  rest 
wholly  upon  my  own  fortitude,  I  shall  now  pub- 
lish some  letters  which  I  have  received  from  men 
as  well  dressed,  and  as  handsome,  as  her  fiivoar- 
itc ;  and  others  from  ladies,  whom  I  sincerely 
believe  as  young,  as  rich,  as  gay,  as  pretty,  as 
fashion«ibh>,  and  as  oflen  toasted  and  treated  as 
herself. 

"  A  SET  of  candid  readers  send  their  respects 
to  the  Rambler,  and  acknowledge  his  ment  in 
so  well  beginning  a  work  tliat  may  be  of  pubUc 
henctit.  But,  superior  as  his  genius  is  to  the  im- 
pertinences of  a  trifling  age,  they  cannot  but  have 
a  wish,  that  he  would  condescend  to  the  weak- 
ncs;<«  of  minds  softened  by  perpetual  amuse- 
ment?, and  now  and  then  throw  in,  like  his  pr^ 
decesisors,  some  papers  of  a  gay  and  humourous 
turn.  Too  fair  a  field  now  lies  open,  with  too 
plentiful  a  harvest  of  follies !  let  the  cheerful 
Thalia  put  in  her  sickle,  and,  singing  at  her 
work,  deck  her  hair  with  red  and  blue." 

"  A  LADY  sends  her  compliments  to  the  Ram- 
bler, and  desires  to  know  by  what  other  name 
she  may  direct  to  him ;  what  are  his  set  of  friends, 
his  aniuHeiiients ;  what  his  way  of  thinking,  with 
regard  to  the  living  world,  and  its  ways;  in 
short,  whether  he  is  a  person  now  alive,  and  in 
town  ?  If  he  be,  she  will  do  herself  the  honour 
to  write  to  him  pretty  often,  and  hopes,  from 
time  to  timf»,  to  he  the  better  for  his  advice  and 
animadversions;  for  his  animadversions  on  her 
neiglibonrs  at  least.  But,  if  he  is  a  mere  essay- 
ist, and  troubles  not  himself  with  the  manners 
of  the  age,  nhe  is  sorry  to  tell  him,  that  even  the 
genius  and  corroctncss  of  an  Addison  will  not 
secure  him  from  neglect" 

No  man  is  no  much  abstracted  from  common 
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life,  sj  not  to  feel  a  paiticiiUr  pleuure  from 
the  regard  of  the  female  woria;  the  candid 
writen  of  the  firet  billet  will  not  be  oflended, 
that  my  haste  to  satisfy  a  lady  has  hnrried  their 
address  too  soon  out  of  my  mind,  and  that  I  re- 
fer them  for  a  reply  to  some  future  paper,  in 
order  to  tell  this  curious  inquirer  after  my 
other  name,  the  answer  of  a  philosopher  to  a 
man,  who  meeting  him  in  the  street,  aesred  to 
see  woat  ne  canied  under  his  cloak  ;  "  I  cany 
it  thfife,*  nys  be,  **  that  you  may  not  see  if* 
Bot,  thoQi^  rile  is  never  to  know  my  name, 
she  may  oAen  see  my  face ;  for  I  am  of  her 
that  a  diurnal  writer  ought  to  view 
' ,  and  that  he  who  neglects  his  con- 
is,  may  be  with  justice  neglected  by 
them. 

TtADY  Racket  sends  compliments  to  the 
Rambler,  and  lets  him  know  she  shall  have  cards 
at  r     ■  -    .      .  .  .       . 

the 
an  the 
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every  Sunday,  tiie  remainder  of 
when  he  wiU  be  sure  of  meeting 
company  in  town.  By  this  means 
to  see  his  papers  interspersed  with 
She  longs  to  see  the  torch  of 
TraUi  pfodneed  at  an  assembly,  and  to  admire 
the  diannhig  lustre  it  will  throw  on  the  jewels, 
eomplezions,  and  behaviour,  of  every  dear  crea- 
tve  there." 

It  is  a  nde  with  me  to  receive  evenr  ofier  with 
the  aame  civflity  as  it  is  made ;  and,  therefore, 
though  L>dy  Racket  may  have  had  some  reason 
to  gueaa,  tbai  I  sddom  frequent  card-tables  on 
SnndajB,!  shall  not  insist  upon  an  exception, 
wfaidi  may  to  her  appear  of  so  Uttle  force.  My 
bnamess  has  been  to  view,  as  opportunity  was 
oAttM^  everyplace  in  which  mankind  was  to 
be  aeeo ;  but  at  card-tables,  however  brilliant,  I 
have  ahrmys  thought  my  visit  lost,  for  I  could 
know  nothmg  of  tro  company,  but  their  clothes 
and  their  fiicM.  I  saw  their  looks  clouded  at  the 
becinning  of  every  jgame  with  a  uniform  solici- 
tne,  now  and  then  m  its  progress  varied  with  a 
ihort  triumph,  at  one  time  wrinkled  with  cun- 
nings at  another  deadened  with  desponden^.  or 
by  aoddant  flushed  with  rage  at  the  unskilful  or 
luncky  play  of  a  partner.  From  such  assem- 
blies, in  whatever  humour  I  hap(>cned  to  enter 
then,  I  was  quickly  forced  to  retire ;  they  were 
too  triflinff  for  me  when  I  was  grave,  and  too 
doD  when!  wascheerful. 

Tet  I  cannot  but  value  myself  upon  this  to- 
ksn  of  mard  from  a  lady  who  is  not  afraid  to 
ttsnd  before  the  torch  of  Truth.  Let  her  not, 
however,  eonsuh  her  curiosity  more  than  her 
■radenoe ,  hot  reflect  a  moment  on  the  (ate  of 
nBBiele,  who  BMght  have  lived  the  favourite  of 
Japiter,  if  she  cwild  have  been  content  without 
his  thunder.  It  is  dangerous  for  mortal  beauty, 
cr  terrestrial  viitne,  to  he  examined  by  too  strong 
a  I^C.  The  toich  of  Truth  shows  much  that 
we  cannoL  and  aU  that  we  would  not  see.  In  a 
fcoe  (finmled  with  smiles,  it  has  often  disco- 
vered malevolence  and  envy,  and  detected,  un- 
der jewels  and  brocade,  the  frightful  forms  of 
poveitj  and  distress.  A  fine  band  of  cards  have 
changed  before  it  into  a  thousand  spectres  of 
neknesf^  niiseiy  and  vexation;  and  immense 
imis  of  money,  while  the  winner  counted  them 
with  transport,  have  ai  the  first  glimpse  of  this 
UBWelcome  lustre  vanished  from  before  him.  If 
ber  ladyship  therefore  designs  to  continue  her 
iiiwmhly,  1  woold  advise  bar  to  shnn  such  dan- 


gerous experiments,  to  satisfy  herself  with  com* 
mon  appearances,  and  to  Cffht  up  her  apart- 
ments nther  with  myrtle  than  the.  torch  of 
Truth. 

"  A  MODEST  young  man  sends  his  service  to 
the  author  of  the  Rambler,  and  will  be  very  will- 
in^  to  assist  him  in  his  work,  but  is  sadly  sfraid 
oflieinff  discoiuaged  by  having  his  first  essay 
rejected,  a  disffiace  he  has  wofuUy  experienced 
in  every  dSSet  he  had  made  of  it  to  every  new 
writer  of  every  new  paper ;  but  be  comforts  him- 
self bv  thinkmg,  without  vanity,  that  this  has 
been  from  a  peculiar  favour  of  the  Muses^  who 
saved  his  pierformance  from  bein^  buned  in 
trash,  and  reserved  it  -  to  appear  with  lustre  in 
the  Rambler." 

I  am  eoually  a  friend  to  modesty  and  enter- 
prise; and  therefore  shall  thmk  it  an  honour  tc 
correspond  with  a  young  man  who  possesses 
both  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  Youth  is,  indeed 
the  time  in  which  these  qualities  ou^t  chiefly  tc 
be  found ;  modesty  suits  well  with  inexperience 
and  enterprise  with  health  and  vigour,  and  an 
extensive  prospect  of  life.  One  of  my  prede» 
cessors  has  justly  observed,  that,  though  mo- 
desty has  an  amiable  and  winning  appearance, 
it  ought  not  to  hinder  the  exertion  of^  the  active 
powers,  but  that  a  man  should  show  under  his 
blushes  a  latent  resolution.  This  point  of  per- 
fection, nice  as  it  is,  my  correspondent  seems  to 
have  attained.  That  lie  is  modest,  his  own  de- 
claration may  evince;  and,  I  think,  the  laient 
resolution  may  be  discovered  in  his  letter  by  an 
acute  observer.  I  will  advise  him,  since  he  so 
well  deser\'es  my  precepts,  not  to  be  discouraged 
though  the  Rambler  snould  prove  equally  en- 
viousy  or  tasteless,  with  the  rest  of  this  nratemity. 
If  his  paper  is  refused,  the  presses  of  Eng^d 
are  open,  let  him  try  the  judgment  of  the  public. 
If,  as  it  has  sometimes  happened  in  general  com- 
bmations  against  merit,  he  cannot  persuade  the 
world  to  buy  his  works,  he  may  present  them  to 
his  friends ;  and  if  his  friends  are  seized  with  the 
epidemical  infatuation,  and  cannot  find  his  ge 
nius,  or  will  not  confess  it,  let  him  then  refer  his 
cause  to  posterity,  and  reserve  his  labours  for  a 
wiser  age. 

Thus  have  I  despatched  some  of  my  corres- 
pondents in  the  usual  manner,  with  fair  words 
and  general  civili^.  But  to  Flirtilla,  the  gay 
FlirtiUa,  what  shall  I  reply?  Unable  as  I  am  to 
fly  at  her  command,  over  land  and  seas,  or  to 
supply  her  from  week  to  week  with  the  fashions 
of  Paris,  or  the  intrigues  of  Madrid,  I  am  yet 
not  willing  to  incur  her  further  displeasure,  and 
would  save  my  papers  from  her  monkey  on  any 
reasonable  terms.  By  what  propitiation,  there^ 
fore,  may  1  atone  for  my  former  gravity,  and  open 
without  trembling,  the  future  letters  of  this 
sprightly  persecutor?  To  write  in  defence  of 
masquerades  is  no  easy  task;  yet  something 
(Ufiicult  and  daring  may  well  be  re<]uired,  as  the 
price  of  so  important  an  approbation.  I  there- 
fore, consulteo,  in  this  ffreat  emergency,  a  man  of 
high  reputation  in  gay  life,  who  having  added,  to 
his  other  acomplisnmcnts,  no  mean  proficiency 
in  the  minute  philosophy,  after  the  ftfth  perusal 
of  her  letter,  broke  out  with  rapture  into  these 
words :  "And  can  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  stand  out 
against  this  charming  creature?  Let  ncr  know, 
at  least,  that  fiom  this  moment  Nigrinus  devotes 
his  life  and  his  labours  to  her  service.    Is  there 
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KDj  stubborn  prejtidice  of  education,  that  atands 
between  thee  and  the  most  amiabie  of  mankind  t 
Behold,  Flirtilla,  at  thy  feet,  a  man  grown  ^ny 
in  the  study  of  those  noble  arts  by  which  nght 
and  wronff  may  be  confounded;  by  whidi  reason 
may  be  bnndeo,  when  we  hare  a  mind  to  escape 
from  her  inspection :  and  caprice  and  appetite  m> 
stated  in  uncontrolled  command  and  boundless 
dominion !  Such  a  casuist  ma^  surely  engage, 
with  certainty  of  success,  in  vnidieation  of  an 
entertainment  which  in  an  instant  gives  confi- 
dence to  the  timorous,  and  kindles  araour  in  the 
cold ;  an  entertainment  where  the  vigilance  of 
jealousy  has  so  often  been  eluded,  and  the  virgin 
IS  set  nee  from  the  necesnty  of  languishing  in 
silence ;  where  all  the  outworks  of  chastity  are 
at  once  demolished;  where  the  heart  is  laid  open 
without  a  blush ;  where  bashfolnees  may  sur>'ive 
virtue,  and  no  wish  is  crushed  under  the  frown 
of  modesty.  Far  weaker  influence  than  Flir- 
tilla's  mignt  gain  over  an  advocate  for  such 
amusements.  It  was  declared  by  Pompey,  that 
if  the  commonwealth  was  violated,  he  could 
stamp  with  his  foot^  and  raise  an  army  out  of 
the  ffround ;  if  the  ng[hts  of  pleasure  are  aj^in 
invaided,  let  but  FHrtilla  crack  her  &n,  neither 
pens  nor  swords  shall  be  wanting  at  the  sum- 
mons ;  the  wit  and  the  colonel  shall  march  out 
at  her  command,  and  neither  law  nor  reason 
shall  stand  before  us.*"^ 
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Jfom  DimdffmeiUf  11011  md^istmaUt 
Mentem  $ae*riotmm  inecUt  Pftkin$, 
Jftm  Lfhtr  «^«,  nan  nenia 
Sicgmmnmni  Oorfbmntet  «rc, 

Tri§t€9  «t  irm,  hoe. 

YtH  O !  remember,  nor  the  ffod  of  wine. 

Nor  Pytkian  Phabus  fromnu  inmost  shrine, 

Nor  Dindymentf  nor  her  priests  possessed, 

Cen  with  their  sounding  cjrmbals  ah»ke  the  breast, 

Like  Aurious  sdif  er.  ruANCis. 

The  maxim  which  Pcriandcr  of  Corinth,  one 
of  the  seven  safes  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial 
of  his  knowledge  and  benevolence,  was  ;^^Xov 
Kpdretf  Be  maaUr  of  thy  anger.  lie  considered 
an^cr  as  the  great  disturber  of  human  life,  the 
chief  enemy  both  of  public  happiness  and  private 
tranquillity,  and  thought  that  he  could  not  lay 
on  posterity  a  stronger  obligation  to  reverence 
his  memo]^,  than  by  leaving  them  a  salutary 
caution  against  this  outrageous  passion. 

To  what  latitude  Periander  might  extend  tlie 
word,  the  brevity  of  his  precept  will  scarce  al- 
low us  to  conjecture.  From  anger,  in  its  full 
import,  protracted  into  malevolence,  and  exert- 
ed in  revenge,  arise,  indeed,  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed.  By  anger  ope- 
rating upon  power  arc  produced  the  subversion 
of  cities,  the  desolation  of  countries,  tlie  mas- 
sacre of  nations,  and  all  those  dreadful  and  as- 
tonishing calamities  which  fill  the  histories  of 
the  world,  and  which  could  not  be  read  at  any 
distant  point  of  time,  when  the  passions  stand 

m.*.''''*®  i**"*"  **^***  '"  ^»  P^P*""  '^''"■e  written  by  Miss 
MiUiK),  afterwards  Mrs.  Chapone,  who  survived  this  work 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  died  Dec.  25,  1 801 .  See  an 
tecouBt  of  her  in  iho  Preftce  to  the  Adrcnturer,  "British 
flsesyists,"  tol  83.— C. 


neutral,  and  every  motire  and  piiociple  are  left 
to  its  natural  foroe,  vrithont  some  doubt  of  tht 
truth  of  the  relation,  did  we  not  see  the  aamt 
causes  still  tendmg  to  the  same  efieets,  and  only 
acting  with  less  vigour  for  want  cKf  the  uasm 
concurrent  opportunities. 

But  this  gigSftntic  and  enormous  spscieB  of  •»• 
ger  falls  not  nroperljr  under  the  animadrenim 
of  a  writer,  whose  chief  end  is  the  leguUtkm  of 
common  life,  and  whose  precepts  an  to  recoo^ 
mend  themselvea  by  their  general  use.  Nor  if 
this  essay  intended  to  expose  the  tragical  or  firtd 
eflfects  even  of  private  malignity.  Tiro  angar 
which  I  propose  now  for  my  sufgeet,  is  such  ■• 
makes  tnose  who  indulge  it  mote  troahleeoMi 
than  formidable,  and  ranks  them  rather  with  kat^ 
nets  and  wasps,  than  with  basilidu  and  limit. 
I  have,  therefore,  prefixed  a  idoOo,  which  cfaa 
ractcrises  this  passion,  not  so  much  by  the  wai»' 
chief  that  it  causes,  as  by  the  noise  th«l  it  ntten* 

There  is  in  the  world  a  certain  daai  of  mor- 
tals known,  and  contentedly  known,  by  the  af. 
pellation  of  paggknuUe  mm,  who  inWgine  tho^ 
selves  entitled  by  that  distinctioii  to  be  wimiked 
on  every  slight  oocaskm,  and  to  Teat  ladr  ng6 
in  vehement  and  fierce  vocifentioiUy  'm  fiviooi 
DMnaces  and  licentious  rnroechei.  Theb  nm 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  nimes  away  in  r~*^'  • 
of  injury,  and  protestations  of  Tangos 

seldom  proceeds  to  actual  violence^ 

drawer  or  linkboy  falls  in  their  Woy ;  biik  they 
interrupt  the  o  niet  of  those  dmt  hoppon  to  bo 
within  the  reacti  of  their  clamoon/oDsimet  Ike 
course  of  conversation,  and  disturb  tibe  capymtBt 
of  society. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  not  witfaml 
understanding  or  virtue,  and  ore,  tfae>eibio  doC 
always  treated  with  the  eeverity  wfaioh  thv 
neglect  of  the  ease  of  all  about  thennigltt  jm^ 
ly  provoke  •  ihey  have  obtained  a  knid  of  pro> 
scnption  for  their  folly,  and  arc  considerodby 
their  companions  as  under  a  predominant  in- 
fluence, that  leaves  them  not  masters  of  their 
conduct  or  languag«»,  as  acting  without  coiw 
sciousncss,  and  rushing  into  mischief  with  a  mie- 
before  their  eves ;  they  are  therefore  pitied  rather 
tlian  censured,  and  their  saUieq  are  passed  over 
OS  the  involuntary  blows  of  a  man  agitated  by 
I  the  spasms  of  a  convulsion. 

It  IS  surely  not  to  be  observed  without  indig> 
nation,  that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  this  treatment;  wretch- 
es who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  mad- 
men, and  can,  without  shame,  and  without  remt, 
consider  themselves  as  receiving  hourly  pardone 
from  their  companions,  and  ^viii£  them  omiti- 
nual  opportunities  of  exercising  their  patienoe^ 
and  boasting  their  clemency. 

Pride  is  undoubtedly  the  original  of  anger; 
but  pride,  like  every  other  passion,  if  it  once 
breaks  loose  from  reason,  coimteracts  iti  own 
purposes.  A  passionate  man,  upon  the  review 
of  his  day,  will  have  very  few  gratifications  to 
offer  to  his  pride,  when  he  has  considered  how 
his  outragert  were  caused,  why  Aey  were  bome^ 
and  m  what  they  are  likely  to  end  at  last. 

Those  sudden  bursts  of  rage  generally  braak 
out  upon  small  occasions ;  for  fife,  unhappy  as  it 
IS,  cannot  supply  great  evils  as  frequently  as  the 
man  of  fire  thinks  it  fit  to  be  onrsf^ ;  therefore 
the  first  reflection  upon  his  violence,  must  show 
mm  that  he  is  mean  enough  to  be  driven  firmnhn 
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poet  by  eveiy  Itetty  incjdeAt,  that  he  is  the  mere 
■tave  of  camiaity,  and  that  hta  reason  and  virtne 
are  in  the  power  of  the  wind. 

One  motive  there  is  of  these  bud  extravagan- 
ce^ which  a  man  is  careful  to  conceal  from  others, 
and  does  not  always  discover  to  himselC  Ue 
that  finds  his  knowfedgo  narrow,  and  his  argu- 
ments weak,  and  by  consequence  his  snffi:^e 
not  modi  regarded,  is  sometimes  in  hope  of  gain- 
ing thai  attention  by  his  clamours  which  he  can- 
not othenriae  obtain,  and  is  pleased  with  remem- 
bering, that  at  least  he  made  himself  heard,  that 
he  had  the  power  to  interrupt  those  whom  he 
oonhl  not  ooofate,  and  suspend  the  decision 
which  be  eould  not  guide. 

Of  tibia  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men 
me  war  aniong  their  servants  and  domestics ; 
UMTf  feet  their  own  ignorance,  they  see  their  own 
insignifiranrn;  and  theretbre  they  endeavour,  by 
tkMT  fniT,  to  uight  awa^  contempt  from  before 
them,  when  they  know  it  must  follow  them  be- 
hind, and  think  themselves  eminently  masters, 
whtn,  fhmy  see  one  folly  tamely  complied  with, 
odly  lest  refosal  or  delay  should  provoke  them  to 
a  mater. 

These  temptations  cannot  but  be  owned  to 
have  some  foroe.  It  is  so  little  pleasing  to  any 
■an  to  see  himself  wholly  overlooked  in  the 
nass  of  things,  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  try  a 
few  expedients  for  procuring  some  kind  of  sup- 
plMnental  dignity,  and  use  some  endeavour  to 
adid  wog^t,  bj  the  violence  of  his  temper,  to  the 
hghtneas  of  his  other  powers.  But  this  has  now 
been  long  practised,  and  found,  upon  the  most 
exact  estimate^  not  to  produce  advantages  equal 
to  its  iDCOOvenienoes ;  fo^  it  appears  not  that  a 
man  can  by  uproar,  tumult,  and  bluster,  alter 
any  aae*M  opinion  of  his  understanding,  or  gain 
iuuence,  except  over  those  whom  fortune  or 
nalnre  have  made  his  dependents.  He  may,  by 
1  steady  perseverance  in  his  ferocity,  fright  his 
children,  and  harass  his  servants,  but  the  rest 
of  the  work!  will  look  on  and  iauirh;  and  he 
will  have  the  comfort  at  last  of  thinking  that  he 
fives  only  to  raise  contempt  and  hatred,  emotions 
la  winch  wisdom  and  virtue  would  be  always 
onwillingto  give  occasion.  He  has  contrived 
Ofdy  to  make  those  fear  him,  whom  every  rea- 
soiwble  being  is  endeavouring  to  endear  by  kind- 
Msa,  and  must  content  himself  with  the  pleasure 
of  a  tnnmpb  obtained  by  trampling  on  them  who 
eonki  not  resist.  He  must  perceive  that  the  ap- 
prebenaon  which  his  presence  causes  is  not  the 
awe  of  his  virtue,  but  the  dread  of  liis  bnitality, 
and  that  be  has  given  up  the  felicity  of  being 
loved,  without  gaining  the  honour  of  being  re- 
veronccQ. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  the 
frequent  indulgence  of  tliis  blusterins  passion, 
which  a  man,  by  oft^  calling  to  his  assistance, 
win  teach  in  a  short  time,  to  intrude  before  the 
iommonic,  to  rush  upon  him  with  resistless  vio- 
lence, and  without  any  previous  notice  of  its  ap- 
proach. He  will  find  himself  liable  to  be  inflam- 
ed at  the  first  touch  of  provocation,  and  unable 
to  retain  his  resentment,  fill  he  has  a  full  con- 
victioa  of  the  ofience,  to  proportion  his  anger  to 
the  cause,  or  to  regulate  it  by  prudence  or  by 
duly.  When  a  man  has  once  suflTorcd  his  mind 
to  bo  thus  vitiated,  he  becomes  one  of  the  most 
Iwtcful  and  unhappy  beings.  He  can  give  no 
ivcurity  to  himself  tfaat-he  shall  not,  at  me  next 


interview,  alienate  by  some  sadden  troft^p^it  his 
dearest  friend ;  or  break  out,  upon  soma  slight 
contradiction,  into  such  terms  of  rudeness  as  can 
never  be  perfectly  forgotten.  Whoever  con- 
verses with  liim,  lives  with  the  tucpicion  and 
solicitude  of  a  man  that  plays  with  a  tame  tiger, 
always  under  a  necessity  of  watching  the  mo- 
ment in  which  tlio  capricious  savage  shall  begin 
to  growL 

It  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  panegyric  on  the  Elarl 
of  Dorset,  that  his  sen-ants  used  to  put  them- 
selves in  his  way  when  ho  was  angry,  because 
he  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indig- 
nities which  he  made  them  sufler.  This  is  the 
round  of  a  passionate  man*s  life^  he  contracts 
debts  when  ne  is  furious,  which  his  virtue,  if  he 
has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  discharge  at  the  return 
of  reason.  He  spends  his  time  m  outrage  and 
acknowledgment,  injury  and  reparation.  Or,  if 
there  be  any  who  hardens  hims^in  oppression, 
and  justifies  the  wrong,  because  he  has  done  it, 
his  insensibility  can  make  small  part  of  his  praise, 
or  his  happiness;  he  only  adds  deliberate  to 
hasty  folly,  aggravates  petulance  by  contumacy, 
and  destroys  the  only  plea  that  he  can  ofier  for 
the  tenderness  and  patience  of  mankind. 

Yet  even  this  degree  of  depravity  we  may  be 
content  to  pity,  because  it  seldom  wants  a  pn^ 
nishment  equal  to  its  guilt  Nothing  is  more  des- 
picable or  more  miserable  than  the  old  ttfe  of  a 
passionate  man.  When  the  vigour  ot  youth 
foils  him,  and  his  amusements  pall  with  frequent 
repetition,  his  occasional  rage  sinks  by  decay  of 
strength  into  peevishness ;  that  peevishness,  for 
want  of  novelty  and  variety,  becomes  habitual ; 
the  world  falls  off  from  around  him,  and  he  is 
left,  as  Homer  expresses  it  ^dtimOuv  ^fXw  ai^  to 
devour  his  own  heart  in  solitude  and  contempt 
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Miserumpmrva  atqufocUUUt  ut  pudihMmd»§ 

Ezereere  Bales  initr  eonvivia  possit. 

Tu  mitit,  et  acri 

Jtperitate  earens,  posiioque  per  omnia  fattu 
Inter  ut  aqvaUs  untu  numeraris  amieotf 
Obsequiumqiie  doce»,  et  amort,m  quaris  amattdo, 

LUCANVS  «i 


Unlike  tli«  ribald  whoa«  licentious  jest 
PollutM  his  banouet,  and  insults  his  fuett ; 
From  wealth  nml  grandeur  easy  todascend, 
Thou  joy *it  to  lose  the  master  u  the  friend ; 
We  round  thy  board  the  cheerf\U  menials  §tm. 
Gay  with  the  smile  of  bland  equality ; 
No  social  care  the  gracious  lord  disdains ; 
LoTe  prompts  to  love,  and  reverence  reTerence 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
As  you  seem  to  have  devoted  your  labours  to 
virtue,  I  cannot  forbear  to  inform  you  of  one 
species  of  cruelty  with  which  the  life  of  a  man 
of  letters  perhaps  does  not  often  make  him  ac- 
quainted ;  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  produce  no 
other  advanta^  to  those  that  practise  it  than  a 
short  gratification  of  thoughtless  vanity,  may  be- 
come less  common  when  it  has  been  once  expos- 
ed in  its  various  forms,  and  its  full  magnitude. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman, 
whose  family  is  numerous,  and  whose  estate,  not 
at  first  sufficisiit  to  supply  us  with  affluence. 
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has  been  lately  so  much  impaired  by  an  unsuo- 
ceBfifi^  lawsuit,  that  all  the  youn^o*  children  are 
obliged  to  tr^  fluch  means  as  their  edocation  af* 
^rds  them,  for  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Distress  and  curiosity  concurred  to  bring  mo  to 
London,  where  I  was  received  by  a  relation 
with  tlic  coldness  which  misfortune  generally 
'mds.  A  week,  a  long  week,  I  Uv^  with  my 
cousin,  before  the  most  vigilant  inquiry  could 
procure  us  the  least  hopes  of  a  place,  in  which 
Qme,  I  was  much  better  oualified  to  bear  all  the 
vexations  of  servitude.  The  first  two  days  she 
was  content  to  pity  me,  and  only  wished  I  had 
not  been  c}uite  so  well  bred;  but  people  must 
comply  with  their  circumstances.  This  lenity, 
however,  was  soon  at  an  end ;  and,  for  the  re- 
maininjg  part  of  the  week,  I  hc^rd  every  hour  of 
the  pnde  of  my  iamilv,  the  obstinacy  of  mv 
father,  and  of  people  Better  bom  than  myself 
that  were  conunon  servants. 

At  last,  on  Saturday  noon,  she  told  me,  with 
very  visible  satisfaction,  that  Mrs.  Bombasine, 
the  great  silk  mercer's  lady,  wanted  a  maid,  and 
a  fine  place  it  would  be,  for  there  would  be  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  clean  my  mistress's  room,  get 
up  her  linen,  dress  the  young  ladies,  wait  at  tea 
in  the  morning,  take  care  of  a  Uttle  miss  just 
come  from  nurse,  and  then  sit  down  to  my  nee- 
dle. But  madam  was  a  woman  of  great  spirit, 
and  would  not  be  contradicted,  and  therefore,  I 
should  take  care,  for  good  places  were  not  easily 
to  be  got 

Wim  these  cautions  I  waited  on  Madam  Bom- 
basine, of  whom  the  first  sight  gave  me  no  ra- 
vishing ideas.  She  was  two  yuds  round  the 
waist,  ner  voice  was  at  once  loud  and  squeak- 
titf ,  and  her  face  brought  to  my  mind  the  picture 
Bl  the  full  moon.  Are  you  the  young  woman, 
lays  she,  that  arc  come  to  offer  yourself?  It  is 
^transe  when  people  of  substance  want  a  serv- 
ant, now  soon  it  is  the  town-talk.  But  they 
know  they  shall  have  a  bclly-full  that  live  with 
me.  Not  like  people  at  th'e  other  end  of  the 
town,  we  dine  at  one  o'clock.  But  I  never  take 
any  body  without  a  character ;  what  friends  do 
you  come  off?  I  then  told  her  that  my  father 
was  a  gentleman,  and  that  we  had  been  unfor- 
tunate.— A  great  misfortune  indeed,  to  come  to 
me,  and  have  three  meals  a-day!  So  your  father 
was  a  gentleman,  and  you  are  a  gentlewoman 
(  suppose :  such  gentlewomen !  Madam,  I  did 
not  mean  to  claim  any  exemptions,  I  only  an- 
swered your  inquiry — Such  gentlewomen !  peo- 
-ile  should  set  tlieir'  children  to  good  trades,  and 
eep  them  off  the  parislu  Pray  ltq  to  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  there  are  gentlewomen  if  they 
would  pay  their  debts :  I  am  sure  we  have  lost 
enough  by  genllewomcn.  Upon  this,  her  broad 
face  grewbroader  witli  triumph,  and  I  was  afraid 
she  would  have  taken  me  for  the  pleasure  of  con- 
tinuing her  insult ;  but  happily  tlie  nejct  word  was, 
Pray,  Mrs.  £fontlew6man,  troop  down  stairs. — 
You  may  believe  I  obeved  her. 

returned  and  met  with  a  better  reception  from 
my  cousin  than  I  expected;  for  while  1  was  out, 
she  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Standish,  whose  hus- 
band had  lately  been  raised  from  a  clerk  in  an 
office,  to  be  commif»sioner  of  the  excise,  had  taken 
a  fine  house,  and  wanted  a  maid. 

To  Mrs.  Standish  I  w(?nt,  and,  after  having 
waited  six  hours,  was  at  last  admitted  to  the  top 
'jf  the  stairs,  when  elio  came  out  of  her  room. 
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with  two  of  her  company.  There  was  a  smell  of 
punch.  So,  young  woman,  you  want  a  place; 
whence  do  you  come  7 — FVom  the  comitiy,  Ma- 
dam.— Yes,  they  all  come  out  of  the  eomitrr. 
And  what  brought  you  to  town,  a  baatara? 
Whore  do  you  Todgo  7 — At  the  Seven-Diala. — 
What,  vou  have  heard  of  the  foundling-booae ! 
Upon  this  they  all  laughed  so  obatrymmaly, 
that  I  took  the  opportmuty  of  sneaking  off  in  the 
tumult 

I  then  heard  of  a  place  at  an  elderly  lady's. 
She  was  at  cards ;  but  in  two  houra,  I  was  told, 
she  would  speak  to  me.  She  aaked  me  if  I  could 
keep  an  account,  and  ordered  me  to  write.  I 
wrote  two  lines  out  of  some  book  that  lay  by  her. 
She  wondered  what  people  meant  to  breed  ap 
poor  ^rls  to  write  at  that  nte.  I  suppose^  Mn. 
FUrt,  if  I  was  to  see  your  work,  it  would  be  &[it 
stuff! — Y'ou  may  walk,  I  will  not  hams  love-let- 
ters written  from  my  house  to  oveiy  young  Mtow 
in  the  street 

Two  days  after  I  went  on  the  same  pursuit  to 
Lady  Lofly,  dressed  as  I  was  directeo,  in  what 
little  ornaments  1  had,  because  she  had  lately 
got  a  place  at  court  U  pon  the  first  sight  of  me, 
she  turns  to  the  woman  that  showed  me  in.  Is 
this  the  lady  that  wants  a  place?  Pray  what 
place  would  you  have,  Miss  7  a  maid  of  honooi's 
place  7  Servants  now-a-days !— Madam,  I  heard 
you  wanted — Wanted  what  7  Somebody  finer 
than  myself  7  A  pretty  servant  indeed!  I  should 
be  afraid  to  speak  to  her.  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Minx, 
these  fine  hands  cannot  bear  wetting^.^-a  serrant 
indeed !  Pray  move  off— I  am  resolved  to  be  the 
head  person  in  tliis  house.  Yon  are  ready 
dressed,  the  taverns  will  be  open. 

I  went  to  inquire  fdr  the  neit  place  in  a  dean 
linen  gown,  and  heard  the  servant  tell  his  ladv, 
tliere  was  a  young  woman,  but  he  saw  ilw  would 
not  do.  I  was  brought  up,  however.  Are  you 
the  trollop  that  has  the  impudence  to  oomo'for 
my  place?  What,  you  have  hired  that  nasty 
gown,  and  are  come  to  steal  a  better. — Madam. 
1  have  another,  but  being  obliged  to  walk.— 
Then  these  arc  your  manners,  with  your  blushes 
and  your  courtesies,  to  come  to  me  in  your  worst 
gown. — Madam,  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  vou 
m  my  other. — Wait  on  me,  you  saucy  slut!  Then 
you  arc  sure  of  coming.  I  could  not  let  such  a 
drab  come  near  me.  Here,  you  giri  that  came 
up  with  her,  have  you  touched  her  7  If  you  have, 
wash  your  hands  before  you  dress  me.  Such 
trollops!  Get  you  down.  What,  whimpering? 
Pray  walk. 

I  went  away  with  tears ;  for  mv  cousin  had  lost 
all  patience.  However,  she  toldl  me,  that  having 
a  respect  for  my  relations,  she  was  willing  to 
keep  me  out  of  the  street,  and  would  let  me  mive 
another  week. 

The  first  day  of  this  week  I  saw  two  places. 
At  one  I  was  asked  where  I  had  lived?  And 
upon  my  answer,  was  told  by  the  lady,  that  peo 
pic  should  qualify  themselves  in  ordinary  placeo, 
for  she  should  never  have  done  if  she  was  to  fol- 
low girls  about.  At  the  other  house  I  was  a 
smirking  hussy,  and  that  sweet  face  I  might  make 
money  of— For  her  part,  it  was  a  rule  with  her 
never  to  take  any  creature  that  thought  herself 
handsome. 

The  three  next  days  were  spent  in  Lady  BlufTs 
entry,  Mhorc  I  waited  six  hours  e\'cry  day  for  tiic 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  servants  peep  at  *me,  and 
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go  away  laa^bing.— Madam  will  Ptrctch  her 
^maU  shanks  m  the  rntry;  siie  will  know  the 
houfie  again. — At  sunset  the  two  first  days  I  was 
»old,  that  niy  lady  would  see  me  to-morfow,  and 
>n  the  third,  that  her  woman  stayed 

My  waek  was  now  near  its  end,  and  I  had  no 
topes  of  a  place.  My  relation,  who  always  laid 
upon  me  the  blame  of  every  miscarriage,  told 
me  that  I  muiit  learn  to  humble  mysrlf,  and  that 
all  great  ladies  had  particular  ways :  that  if  I 
went  on  in  that  manner,  she  could' not  tell  who 
would  keep  me;  she  had  known  many  that  had 
refuted  pUoee,  sell  their  clothes  and  besr  jn  the 
streets. 

It  was  to  DO  pnrpose  that  the  refusal  was  de- 
clared by  me  to  be  ne>'er  on  my  side ;  I  was  rea- 
sonirig  a^jainst  interest  and  a^inst  stupidity ; 
and  cinnefbre  I  comforted  myself  with  the  hope 
of  mtcceedmg  better  in  my  next  attempt,  and 
went  to  Mra.  Courtly,  a  very  fine  lady,  who  had 
routea  at  her  house,  and  saw  the  best  company 
in  town. 

I  had  not  waited  two  hours  before  I  was  called 
up,  and  found  Mr.  Courtly  and  his  lady  at  pi- 
quet, in  the  height  of  good  humour.  This  I 
looked  on  as  a  favourable  sign,  and  stood  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  in  expectation  of  the  com- 
mon questions.  At  last  Mr.  Courtly  called  out, 
after  a  whisper,  Stand  facing  the  light,  that  one 
may  see  you. — I  changed  my  place  and  blushed. 
They  frequently  tumra  their  eyes  upon  me,  and 
seemed  to  discover  many  subjects  of^merrinicnt ; 
for  at  every  look  they  whispered  and  laughed 
with  the  most  violent  agitations  of  delight.  At 
last  \ir,  Coortljr  cried  ont,  Is  that  colour  your 
own,  child? — res,  says  the  lady,  if  slio  has  not 
robbed  the  kitchen  hearth. — ^This  was  so  happy  a 
conceit,  that  it  renewed  the  storm  of  laughter, 
and  they  threw  down  their  cards  in  hopes  of  bet- 
ter sport.  The  lady  then  called  me  to  her,  and 
bfgan  with  an  afiectcd  gravity  to  inciuire  what  1 
could  do  ?  But  first  turn  about,  and  let  us  sec 
Toar  fine  shape.  Well,  what  are  you  fit  for, 
Nlra.  Mom  7  z  ou  would  find  your  tongue,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  kitchen.— No,  no,  says  Mr.  C'ourtly, 
the  girl's  a  good  girl  yet,  but  I  am  afraid  a  brisk 
Tonng  fellow,  with  fine  tags  on  his  shoulder — 
bome, child,  hold  up  your  head  ;  What!  you 
have  stole  nothing. — ^S'ot  vet,  says  thi^  lady,  but 
fhc  hopes  to  steal  vour  heart  quickly.  Here 
wan  a  laogh  of  happmess  and  triumph i  prolong- 
ed by  the  confusion  which  I  could  no  longer  re- 
press. At  last  the  lady  recollected  herself: 
Stole  !  no — but  if  I  had  her,  I  should  watch  her : 
for  that  downcast  eye — why  cannot  you  look 
people  in  the  face  ?-^S teal !' says  her  husband, 
she  would  steal  nothing  hut,  perhaps,  a  few  ri- 
bands before  they  were  left  off  by  her  lady. — Sir, 
answered  I,  whydiould  you,  by  supposing  me  a 
thiefj  insult  one  from  wfioni  yon  have  received 
n-j  injurr  ? — ^Insuh !  says  tlic  lady ;  arc  you  come 
here  to^m.  servant,  you  saucy  baggage,  and  talk 
of  insulting !  What  will  this  world  come  to,  if  a 
gentleman  may  not  jest  with  a  8er\'ant !  Well, 
nieh  servants !  pray  be  gone,  and  sec  when  you 
»iU  ha%*e  the  honour  to  be  so  insulted  again, 
benanltf  insulted ! — a  fine  time ! — Insulted !  Get 
sown  stairs,  yon  shit,  or  the  footman  sliall  insult 
joo. 

The  last  day  of  the  last  week  was  now  com- 
in«;«  and  my  kmd  cousin  talked  of  sending  me 
dui«n  in  fhr  wagon  to  preserve  me  from  bad 


courses.  But  in  the  morning  she  came  and  tola 
me  that  she  had  one  trial  more  for  me :  Euphe- 
mia  wanted  a  maid,  and  perhaps  I  might  do  for 
her ;  for,  like  me,  she  must  fall  her  crest,  being 
forced  to  lay  down  her  chariot  upon  the  loss  <3 
half  her  fortune  by  bad  securities,  and  with  her 
way  of  giving  her  money  to  every  body  that  pre- 
tended to  want  it,  she  could  have  litfie  before- 
hand ;  therefore  1  mijrht  serve  her ;  for,  with  all 
her  fine  sense,  she  must  not  pretend  to  be  nice. 
I  went  immediately,  and  met  at  tho  door  a 
young  gentlewoman,' who  told  me  she  had  her- 
self been  hired  that  morning,  but  that  she  was 
ordered  to  bring  any  that  onered  up  stairs.  I 
was  accordingly  introduced  to  Eupheinia,  who, 
when  I  came  m,  laid  down  her  book,  and  told  me 
that  she  sent  for  me  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosi- 
ty, but  lest  m]^'  disappointment  might  be  made 
still  more  grating  by  incivility;  that  she  was  in 
pain  to  deny  any  thing,  much  more  what  was  no 
favour ;  that  she  saw  nothing  in  my  appearance 
which  did  not  make  her  wisn  for  ray  company ; 
but  that  another,  whose  claims  might  perhaps  be 
equal,  had  come  before  me.  The  thought  of  be- 
ing so  near  to  such  a  place,  and  missing  it,  brought 
tears  into  my  eyes,  and  my  sobs  hmdered  me 
from  returning  mv  acknowledgments.  She  rose 
up  confused,  and^  supposing  by  my  concern  that 
I  was  distressed,  placed  me  by  her,  and  made 
me  tell  her  my  stor}' ;  which  when  she  had 
heard,  she  put  two  guineas  in  my  hand,  order- 
injT  me  to  lodge  near  her,  and  make  use  of  her 
table  till  she  could  provide  for  me.  T  am  now 
under  her  protection,  and  know  not  how  to  show 
my  gratitude  better  than  by  giving  this  account 
to  the  Rambler. 

ZOUMA. 


No.  13.)       Tuesday,  Mat  I,  1750. 

Cmmmitnmqu*  tegf^  tt  cni*  tortua  tt  iru.^—  Hoa. 

And  let  not  wine  or  anger  wrest 

Th'  intrusted  secret  from  your  breast. —     FSANCit. 

It  is  related  by  Quintus  Curtius,  that  the  Per- 
sians always  conceived  an  invincible  contempt 
of  a  man  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  secrecy ; 
for  they  thought  that,  however  he  might  be  de- 
ficient in  the  qualities  requisite  to  actual  excel- 
lence, the  negative  virtues  at  least  were  in  his 
[K>wer,  and  though  he  perhaps  could  not  speak 
well  if  he  was  to  try,  it  was  still  easy  for  him  not 
to  speak. 

In  forming  this  opinion  of  the  easiness  of  se- 
crecy, they  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  oppos- 
ed, not  to  treachery,  but  loquacity,  and  to  nave 
conceived  Uie  man  whom  they  thus  censured,  not 
frighted  by  menaces  to  reveal,  or  bribed  by  pro- 
mises to  betray,  but  incited  by  the  mere  pleasure 
of  talking,  or  some  other  motive  equally  trifling, 
to  lay  open  his  heart  without  reflection  and  to 
let  whatever  he  know  slip  from  him,  only  for 
want  of  power  to  retain  it.  Whether,  by  their 
settled  and  avowed  scorn  of  thoughtless  talkers, 
the  Persians  were  able  to  diffuse  to  any  ffreat 
extent  the  virtue  of  taciturnity,  we  are  hindered 
by  the  distance  of  tliosc  times  from  being  able 
to  discover,  there  beinff  very  few  memoirs  re- 
maining of  the  court  of  Persepolis,  nor  any  dis- 
tinct accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  their  ofllii;e- 
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deriu,  their  Udies  of  thfi  bed-chamber,  their  at- 
toroeyn,  their  chamber-maidi,  or  their  footmeo. 

In  these  latter  ages,  tlioagh  the  old  animosity 
against  a  prattler  is  still  retained,  it  appears 
wnolly  to  Slave  lost  its  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  mankind ;  for  secrets  are  so  seldom  kept,  that 
It  may  with  some  reason  be  doubted,  whether 
the  ancient*!  wrro  not  mistaken  in  their  first 
postulate,  whether  the  quality  of  retention  be  so 
gL'nerally  bestowed,  and  whether  a  secret  has 
not  some  subtle  volatility,  by  which  it  escapes 
imperce|>tibly  at  the  smallest  vent,  or  some 
power  of  fermentation,  by  which  it  expands  it- 
self so  as  to  burst  the  heart  that  will  not  give 
it  way. 

Those  that  study  cither  the  body  or  the  mind 
of  man,  very  oflen  find  the  most  specious  and 
pleasing  theory  falling  under  the  wei^E^ht  of  con- 
trary experience ;  anc^  instead  of  gratifying  their 
vanity  by  inferring  effects  from  causes,  they  are 
always  reduced  at  last  to  conjecture  causes  from 
effects.  That  it  is  easy  to  be  secret,  the  specu- 
latist  can  demonstrate  m  his  retreat,  and  ttiere- 
fore  thinks  himself  justified  in  placing  confi- 
dence ;  the  man  of  the  world  knows,  that,  whe- 
ther difficult  or  not,  it  is  uncommon,  and  there- 
fore finds  himself  rather  inclined  to  search  afler 
the  reason  of  this  universal  failure  in  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  society. 

The  vanity  of  being  known  to  be  trusted  with 
a  secret,  is  generally  one  of  the  chief  motives  to 
disclose  it;  for  however  absurd  it  may  be 
thought  to  boast  an  honour  b^  an  act  which 
shows  that  it  was  conferred  without  merit,  yet 
most  men  seem  rather  inclined  to  confess  the 
want  of  virtue  than  of  importance,  and  more 
Hnllingly  show  their  influence,  though  at  the 
expense  of  their  probity,  than  glide  through  life 
with  no  other  pleasure  than  the  private  con- 
Bciouftness  of  fidelity;  which,  while  it  is  pre- 
ser\'ed,must  be  without  praise,  except  from  the 
single  person  who  tries  and  knows  it. 

There  ore  many  ways  of  telling  a  secret,  by 
whicli  a  man  exempts  himself  from  the  re- 
proaches of  his  conscience,  and  gratifies  his 
pride,  without  suffering  himself  to  bcRevc  that  he 
impairs  hiA  virtue.  He  tells  the  private  afikirs 
of  his  patron,  or  his  friend,  only  to  those  from 
whom  he  would  not  conceal  his  own  ;  ho  tells 
them  to  those  who  have  no  temptation  to  betray 
the  trust,  or  with  a  denunciation  of  a  certain  for- 
feiture of  hi8  friendship,  if  he  discovers  that  they 
become  public. 

Secrets  are  very  frecpicntly  told  in  the  first  ar- 
dour of  kindness,  or  of  love,  for  the  sake  of 
proving,  by  so  important  a  sacrifice,  sincerity  or 
tenderness ;  but  with  this  motive,  though  it  bo 
strong  in  itKclf,  vanity  cQucurs,  since  every  mau 
desires  to  he  most  esteemed  by  those  whom  he 
loves,  or  with  whoui  he  converses,  with  whom 
he  passes  his  hours  of  pleasure,  and  to  whom  he 
retires  from  businesn  and  from  care. 

When  the  discovery  of  secrets  is  under  consi- 
deration, there  id  always  a  distinction  carefully 
to  be  made  between  our  own  and  those  of  an- 
other ;  those  of  which  we  are  fully  masters,  as 
tliey  afTict  only  our  own  interest,  and  those 
which  are  reposited  with  us  in  trust,  aud  involve 
the  happiness  or  convenience  of  such  as  we  have 
no  right  to  expose  to  hazard.  To  tell  our  own 
secrets  is  generally  folly,  but  Uiat  folly  in  with- 
out guilt ;  to  communic^t'^  those  with  which  we 


are  intrusted  ia  always  treachery,  aud  Ueaclieiy 
for  t)ie  most  part  combined  with  foUy. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  aome  anthuaaastie 
and  imuional  zealots  for  friendship,  who  have 
maintained,  and  peihaps  believed,  that  one 
friend  has  a  right  to  all  that  is  in  poaseasbn  of 
another ;  and  uat,  therefore,  it  is  a  violatioa  of 
kindness  to  exempt  any  secret  from  this  bound- 
less confidence.  Accordingly,  a  late  female 
minister  of  state*  has  been  shameless  enough  to 
inform  4he  world,  that  she  used,  wheo  she 
wanted  to  extract  any  thing  from  her  sovereign, 
to  remind  her  of  Montaigne's  reasoning  who  has 
determined,  that  to  tell  a  secret  to  a  friend  is  no 
breach  of  fidelity,  because  the  number  of  penons 
trusted  is  not  multiplied,  a  iban  and  his  friend 
being  virtually  the  same. 

That  such  a  fallacy  could  be  impoeed  upon 
any  human  understanding  or  that  an  author 
could  have  advanced  a  position  so-iemote  from 
truth  and  reason,  any  other  ways  than  as  a  de- 
daimer,  to  show  to  wnat  extent  he  ooiild  stretch 
his  imagination,  and  with  what  atrengUi  he 
could  press  his  principle,  would  scarcely  have 
been  credible,  had  not  this  lady  kindly  shown 
OS  how  far  weakness  may  be  deluded,  or  in- 
dolence amused.  But  since  it  appears,  that  even 
this  sophistry,  has  been  able^  with  the  help  of  a 
stronjar  desire,  to  repose  in  qniet  upon  die  under- 
standing of  another  to  mislead  honest  iatentioni^ 
and  an  understanding  not  contemptible,!  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  remaijk,  that  those  tfaonfli 
which  are  common  amonjg  firiends  are  only  suSi 
as  either  possesses  in  his  own  right,  and  can 
alienate  or  destroy  without  iiyury  to  any  othsr 
person.  Without  this  limitation,  confideaoe 
mnst  run  on  without  end.  the  seoood  penon 
may  teH  the  secret  to  the  tmid,  upon  the  same 
principle  as  he  received  it  fioin  die  fint,  and  a 
third  may  hand  it  forward  to  a  fourth,  till  at  last 
it  is  told  in  the  round  of  friendsUp  to  them  fton 
whom  it  was  the  first  intention  to  conceal  it 

The  confidence  which  Caius  has  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  Titius  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion 
which  himself  cannot  know  to  bo  true,  and 
which  Claudius,  who  first  tells  his  secret  to 
Cams,  may  know  to  be  false ;  and  therefore  the 
trust  is  transfern^d  by  Caius,  if  he  reveal  what 
has  been  told  him,  to  one  from  whom  the  person 
originally  concerned  would  have  withheld  it, 
and  whatever  may  be  tho  event,  Caius  has  ha- 
zarded the  happiness  of  his  friend,  without  ne- 
cessity and  without  pcnnission,  and  has  put  that 
trust  m  the  hand  of  fortune  which  was  given 
only  to  virtue. 

All  tlin  arguments  ui>on  which  a  man  who  is 
telling  the  private  affairs  of  another  may  ground 
his  confidence  of  security,  he  must  upon  reflec- 
tion know  to  be  uncertain,  because  he  finds  them 
without  effect  upon  himself.  When  he  is  ima- 
gining that  Titius  will  be  cautious,  from  a  re- 
gard to  his  interest,  his  reputation,  or  his  duty, 
he  ought  to  reflect  that  he  is  himself  at  that 
instant  acting  in  op|)osition  to  all  these  reasons, 
and  revealing  what  interest, reputation,  and  duty, 
direct  him  to  conceal. 

Every  one  feels  that  in  his  own  case  he  should 
consider  tlie  man  incaimble  of  trust,  who  believed 
himself  at  liberty  Ui  tell  whatever  he  knew  to  the 
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i  h*  thiBiikl  aoadlvde  daMrviaa  of  hii 
» j  therefan  Cum,  in  admitting 
Tilios  to  Ibe  nflkin  impiuted  only  to  himielf  must 
know  that  he  vioUtM  his  ftith,  unca  he  acts  con- 
trvf  to  tko  intention  of  Claudiue^  to  wliom  that 
fiutB  wne  ghren.  For  piomiaes  ot  friendship  are 
liko  all  omen,  oseleas  and  vein,  unless  thev  are 
nuule  In  sooe  known  sense,  adjusted  ana  ac- 
knowledged by  both  parties. 

I  nm  not  tjgnorant  tnat  many  questions  may  be 
started  relatmg  to  the  duty  ofsecrecy,  where  the 
afiain  are  of  paUic  concern ;  where  subsequent 
reasons  may  arise  to  alter  the  appearance  and 
nature  of  toe  trust :  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  seeiel  was  told  may  change  the  degree  of 
pbtigatm*  and  that  the  principkss  upon  which  a 
flMUB  is  chosen  for  a  confidant  may  not  al¥ray8 
•qoalljeonatrain  him.  But  these  scruples,  if  not 
too  inrricale^  are  of  too  extensive  consideration 
Ibr  my  present  purpose,  nor  are  they  such  as  ge- 
neiawr  occar  in  oonmion  life ;  and  though  casu- 
istkalknowledge  be  useful  in  proper  himds,  yet 
it  ought  bj  no  means  to  be  carelessly  exposed, 
since  most  will  use  it  rather  to  lull  than  to  awak- 
en their  own  consciences;  and  the  threads  of 
nnasoninfc  on  which  truth  is  suspended,  are  fre- 
qnently  orawn  to  such  subtilty,  that  common 
sgnsa  cannot  perceive,  and  common  sensibility 
caniMH  feel  tfien. 

Tha  whole  doctrine  as  well  as  practice  of  se- 
erecj,  is  so  perplexing  and  dangerous,  that,  next 
to  him  who  IS  compelled  to  trust,  I  think  him  un- 
happy who  is  diosen  to  be  trusted ;  for  he  is 
often  involved  in  scruples  without  the  liber^  of 
eallinc  in  the  hdp  of  any  other  understanding ; 
ho  is  fisqneotly  omwn  uU>  guilt  under  the  ap- 
fienmiice  of  fiwodship  and  honesty ;  and  some- 
timeo  subjected  to  suspicion,  by  the  treachery  of 
oCbet%  who  are  engaged  without  his  knowledge 
in  the  same  schemes ;  for  he  that  has  one  confi- 
dant has  ^eneraliy  more,  and  when  he  is  at  last 
betmyody  is  in  doubt  on  whom  he  shall  fix  the 


The  mtas  tberefine  that  I  shall  propose  con- 
cemiqg  secrecy,  and  from  which  I  think  it  not 
sale  to  deviate^  without  long  and  exact  delibera^ 
tion,  an — Never  to  eolicit  the  knowiedffe  of  a 
■eenl.  Not  willingly,  nor  without  man^ limita- 
tioii%  10  aoeept  such  confidence  when  it  is  ofler- 
ed.  Whan  a  secret  is  once  admitted,  to  consi- 
der the  tmat  as  of  a  very  high  nature,  important 
•a  sodelr,  and  sacred  as  truth,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  violnted  for  any  incidental  convenience,  or 
diffat  appearance  oi  contrary  fitness. 
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Amovo  the  many  inconsistencies  which  folly 
prodocea,  or  infirmity  suffers,  in  the  human  min«L 
there  has  often  been  observed  a  manifest  and 
itiikin^  contraries  between  the  life  of  an  author 
and  his  writings;  and  Milton,  in  a  letter  to  a 
learned  stranger,  by  whom  he  had  been  visited, 
with  great  reason  congratulates  himself  u^n  the 
conactousness  of  being  found  equal  to  his  own 


oharactei)  and  havinn  preserved  in  a  private  and 
familiar  uterview,  &at  reputation  which  his 
works  had  procured  him. 

Those  whom  the  appearance  of  virtue^  or  the 
evidence  of  genius,  nave  tempted  to  a  nearer 
knowledge  of  the  writer  in  whose  peiibnnances 
they  may  be  found,  have  indeed  had  frequent 
reason  to  repent  their  curiosity:  the  bobble  that 
sparkled  beifore  them  has  become  common  wa- 
ter at  the  touch;  the  phantom  of  perfection  has 
vanished  when  they  wished  to  press  it  to  their 
bosom.  They  have  lost  the  pleasure  of  imagin- 
ing how  fiir  humanity  may  be  exalted*  and,  per- 
haps, felt  themselves  less  mclined  to  toU  up  the 
steeps  of  virtue,  when  they  observe  thoee  who 
seem  best  able  to  point  the  way,  loitering  below, 
as  either  afraid  of  the  labour,  or  doubtful  of  the 
reward. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  oriental  mo 
narchs  to  hide  themselves  in  gardens  and  palaces, 
to  avoid  the  conversation  of  mankind,  and  to-be 
known  to  their  subjects  only  by  their  edicts.  The 
same  policy  is  no  less  necessary  to  him  that 
writes,  than  to  him  that  governs ;  for  men  would 
not  more  patiently  submit  to  be  taught  than  com- 
manded, by  one  known  to  have  the  same  folhea 
and  weaknesses  with  themselves.  A  sudden 
mtruder  into  the  closet  of  an  author  would  pei^ 
haps  fed  equal  indignation  with  the  officer,  who 
having  long  solicited  admission  into  the  presence 
of  Sardanapalus,  saw  him  not  consulting  upon 
laws,  inquiring  into  grievances,  or  modelling  ai^ 
mies,  but  employed  in  feminine  amusements, 
and  directing  the  ladies  in  their  work. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  thai  for 
many  reasons  a  man  writes  much  better  than  ha 
lives.    For  without  entering  into  refined  specoli^ 


tions,  it  may  be  shown  much  easier  to  ( 
than  to  perform.  A  man  proposes  his  schemes 
of  life  in  a  state  of  abstraction  and  disengage 
ment,  exempt  from  the  enticements  of  hope,  the 
solicitations  of  affoction,  the  importunities  of  ap- 
petite, or  the  depressions  of  fear,  and  is  in  the 
same  state  with  nim  that  teaches  upon  land  the 
art  of  navigation,  to  whom  the  sea  is  always 
smooth,  and  the  wind  always  prosperous. 

The  mathematicians  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  difierenco  between  pure  science^  which  has  to 
do  only  with  ideas,  and  the  application  of  its 
laws  to  the  use  of  life,  in  which  they  are  con- 
strained to  submit  to  the  imperiection  of  mattei 
and  the  influence  of  accidents.  Thus,  in  mora, 
discussions,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  many  im- 
pediments obstruct  our  practice,  which  very  easily 
S've  way  to  theory.  The  speculatist  is  only  in 
inger  of  erroneous  reasoning  j  but  the  man  in- 
volved in  life  has  his  own  passions  and  those  of 
others  to  encounter,  and  is  embarrassed  with  a 
thousand  inconvemcnces  which  confound  him 
with  variety  of  impulse,  and  either  perj^ex  or  ob» 
struct  his  way.  He  is  forced  to  act  without  do* 
liberation,  and  obliged  to  choose  before  he  can 
examine ;  he  is  surprised  by  sudden  alterationa 
of  the  state  of  things,  and  changes  his  measures 
according  to  supenicial  appearances ;  he  is  led 
by  others,  either  because  ne  is  indolent,  or  be- 
cause he  18  timorous ;  he  is  sometimes  afhud  to 
know  what  is  right,  and  sometimes  finds  firioods 
or  enemies  dUigent  to  deceive  him. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  mojrt 
foil,  amidst  tumuU.  and  snares,  and  danger,  in 
the  observance  of  tnose  precepti^  which  th^  kf 
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down  in-toBtade,  niety,  mod  traiuiiiiUitj,  with  a 
mind  unbiassed,  and  with  liberty  unobstnictod. 
It  is  the  condition  of  our  present  state  to  see  more 
than  we  can  attain ;  the  exactest  Tigilance  and 
caution  can  neyer  maintain  a  single  day  of  un- 
mingied  innocence,  much  less  can  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  incorporated  mind  reach  the  sununits  of 
speculatiye  virtue. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  for  the  idea  of  perfec- 
tion to  be  proposed,  that  we  may  have  some  ob- 
ject to  which  our  endeavours  are  to  be  directed ; 
and  he  that  is  the  most  deficient  in  the  duties  of 
life,  makes  some  atonement  for  his  faults,  if  he 
warns  others  against  his  own  failings,  and  hin- 
ders, by  the  salubiity  of  his  admonitions,  the  con- 
tagion of  his  example. 

rfotfaing  is  more  unjust,  however  common, 
Jian  to  charge  with  hypocrisy  him  that  expresses 
teal  for  those  virtues  which  he  neglects  to  prac- 
tise ;  since  he  may  be  sincerely  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  conquering  his  passions,  without 
having  yet  obtained  the  victoiy,  as  a  man  may 
be  confident  of  the  advantages  of  a  voyage,  or  a 
journey,  without  having  courage  or  industry  to 
undertake  it,  and  may  honestly  recommend  to 
others  those  attempts  which  he  neglects  himsel£ 

The  interest  which  the  corrupt  part  of  man- 
kind have  in  hardening  themselves  acainst  every 
motive  to  amendment,  has  disposed  Uiem  to  give 
to  these  contradictions,  when  they  can  be  pro- 
duced against  the  cause  of  virtue,  that  weight 
which  tMy  will  not  allow  them  in  any  other  case. 
They  see  men  act  in  opposition  to  their  interest, 
without  supposing  that  they  do  not  know  it; 
those  who  cive  way  to  the  sudden  violence  of 
passion,  and  forsake  the  most  important  pur- 
suits for  petty  pleasures,  are  not  supposed  to  have 
changed  their  opinions,  or  to  approve  their  own 
conduct  In  moral  or  religious  questions  alone, 
thev  determine  the  sentiments  by  the  actions, 
and  charge  every  man  with  endeavouring  to  im- 
pose upon  the  world,  whose  writings  are  not  con- 
firmed by  his  life.  They  never  consider  that 
themselvos  neglect  or  practise  something  every 
day  inconsistently  with  their  own  settled  judg- 
ment, nor  discover  that  the  conduct  of  the  advo- 
cates for  virtue  can  little  increase  or  lessen  the 
obligations  of  their  dictates  ;  argument  is  to  be 
invalidated  only  by  argument,  and  is  in  itself  of 
the  same  force,  whether  or  not  it  convinces  him 
by  whom  it  is  proposed. 

Yet  since  this  prejudice,  however  unreasona- 
ble, is  always  likely  to  have  some  prevalence, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  take  care  lest  he 
should  hinder  the  efficacy  of  his  own  instructions. 
When  he  desires  to  sain  the  belief  of  others,  he 
should  show  that  he  believes  himself;  and  when 
he  teaches  the  fitness  of  virtue  by  his  reasonings, 
he  should,  by  his  example,  prove  its  possibility. 
Thus  much  at  least  maybe  required  of  him,  that 
he  shall  not  act  worse  than  others,  because  lie 
writes  better ;  nor  imagine  that,  by  the  merit  of 
his  genius,  he  may  claim  indulgence,  beyond 
mortals  of  the  lower  classes,  and  bo  excusetl  for 
want  of  prudence,  or  neglect  of  virtue. 

Bacon,  in  his  history  of  the  winds,  afler  having 
offered  something  to  the  imaginatfon  as  desirable, 
often  proposes  lower  advantaffes  in  its  place  to 
the  reason  as  attainable.  The  same  method 
may  be  sometime  pursued  in  moral  endeavours, 
which  this  philosopher  has  observed  in  natural 
inquiries ;  having  first  set  posttiw  and  absolute 


excellence  before  vf,  w»  may  be  paidooad  tfaongh 
we  sink  down  to  humbler  virtue,  trying,  however 
to  keep  our  point  always  in  view,  and  «tni|ggling 
not  to  lose  ground,  tho^iffh  we  cannot  gain  it 

It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  b& 
for  a  long  time,  concealed  the  coneecratkm  of 
himself  to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  leet,  by 
somo  flagitious  and  shameful  actions,  he  shoiild 
bring  piety  into  disgrace.  For  the  same  reasna 
it  may  be  prudent  ror  a  writer,  who  apprehends 
that  he  shall  not  enforce  his  own  maxinyi  by  his 
domestic  character,  to  conceal  his  name  that  be 
may  not  injure  them. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  gr^  numberwhose  omi- 
osity  to  gain  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  so^ 
cessful  writers,  is  not  so  much  prompted  by  an 
opinion  of  their  newer  to  improve  aa  to  deh^iht, 
and  who  expect  from  them  not  arguments  agimtt 
vice,  or  dissertations  on  temperance  or  jostioe^ 
but  flights  of  wit,  and  sallies  ofpteMintiy,  <»*,  af 
least,  acute  remarks,  nice  distmctMMU,  jostneee 
of  sentiment,  and  elegance  of  dicdon. 

This  expectation  is,  indoed,  specioat  and  pio- 
bable,  and  yet,  such  is  the  iate  of  all  hnman 
hopes,  that  it  is  very  often  frustrated,  and  thoee 
who  raise  admiration  by  their  books,  disgust  by 
their  company.  A  man  of  lettenL  lor  the .  most 
part  spends,  in  the  privacies  of  study,  tbat  seasoo 
of  life  in  which  the  manners  ate  te  be  Mftened 
into  ease,  and  poUshed  into  elegance ;  and,  when 
he  has  gained  knowledge  enough  to  Mieqiected, 
has  neglected  the  minuter  acts  by  which  he  might 
have  [Meased.  When  he  enters  life,  if  his  tem- 
per be  soft  and  timorous,  he  is  diflMent  and  basb- 
ml,  from  the  knowledge  of  his  defects:  or  if  bs 
was  bom  with  spirit  and  resolotioo,  he  is  ftvo- 
cious  and  arrogant,  from  the  consdonsneM  of  hie 
merit ;  he  is  either  dissipated  by  the  awe  <^oom- 
pany,  and  unable  to  recollect  his  leadm^  and 
arrange  his  arguments  j  or  he  is  hot  and  dogma- 
tical, quick  in  opposition,  and  tenaoons  in  d^ 
fence,  disabled  by  his  own  violence,  and  confused 
by  his  haste  to  tnumph. 

The  graces  of  writing  and  conversation  are  of 
difiercnt  kinds;  and  though  he  who  excels  in 
one  might  have  been,  with  opportunities  and  ap» 
plication,  equally  successful  m  the  other,  yet  as 
many  please,  by  extemporary  talk,  though  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  more  accurate  method, 
and  more  laboured  beauties,  which  composition 
requires ;  so  it  is  very  possible  that  men,  wholly 
accustomed  to  works  of  study,  may  be  without 
that  readiness  of  conception,  and  afliuence  of 
languaj^c,  always  necessary  to  colloquial  entei^ 
tainment.  They  may  want  address  to  watch 
the  hints  which  conversation  ofiers  for  the  display 
of  their  particular  attainments,  or  they  may  be  so 
much  unfurnished  with  matter  on  common  sub- 
jects, that  diacour.'ic  not  professedly  literary  glides 
over  them  as  heterogeneous  bodies,  without 
admitting  their  conceptions  to  mix  in  the  circuh- 
lation. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  con- 
versation, is  too  often  like  an  entrance  into  a 
large  city,  after  a  distant  prospect  Remotefy, 
we  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples  and  turrets 
of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence  of  splen- 
dour, grandeur  and  magnificence ;  but,  when  we 
have  passed  tlie  gates,  we  find  it  perplexed  with 
narrow  passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  cotp 
tages,  embarrassed  with  obstructions,  and  cloud- 
with  smoke. 
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Wkat  «f«  w  lwg«  ft  crop  of  TicM  bora  f 

Or  whtB  WW  ■VBrifoe  eztanded  non  9 
WkMUPHPB  the  dice  Willi  Bura  jproAidon  tStowBf 

DKTDBll. 

Thbab  is  no  fnerance,  puUic  or  private,  of 
which,  aaoe  I  took  upon  me  the  office  of  a  pe- 
nodioal  monitor,  I  have  received  so  many  or  so 
eameat  eomplaiiita,  aa  of  the  predomioance  of 
play;  of  a  fiitol  paanon  fi>r  caraa  and  dice,  whidi 
awenn  to  have  overturned,  not  only  the  ambition 
of  eieeUcoce^  bat  the  denre  of  pleasure;  to  have 
auUii^uiabedthe  6ameB  of  the  lover,  as  well  as  of 
tfaejpatriot ;  and  threatens,  in  its  fuither  prosress, 
to  destrey  all  distinctions,,  both  of  rank  and  sex, 
to  cniah  all  Mnilatioa  but  that  of  fraud,  to  cor- 
nipt  aD  tfaoae  daises  of  our  people  whose  an- 
eestoia  have^  by  their  virtue,  their  industry,  or 
ibflir  pajBOMny,  ^en  them  the  power  of  living 
in  aitiavagaDce,  idleneas,  and  vice,  and  to  leave 
knowiedipe,  but  of  the  modish 
I  withoat  wishes,  bnt  for  lucky  hands. 
I  have  dond,  by  long  experience,  that  there 
are  feir  wrterptises  so  tepeless  as  contests  with 
the  fcahkni,  in  which  the  opponents  are  not  only 


■ado  con6dent  by  their  numbers,  and  strong  by 
their  nniooy  bat  are  hardened  by  contempt  of 
Ihsir  antafcmiB^  whom  they  always  look  upon 
:  low  notions,  contracted  views, 
lioB,  and  narrow  fortune,  who  en- 
▼iaa  the  elovaliQas  which  he  cannot  reach,  who 
woald  gisdiy  sBdMtter  the  happiness  which  his 

' — ■ ee  or  indigeace  deny  him  to  partake,  and 

I  DO  Other  end  in  his  advice  than  to  re- 
hia  own  mortification  by  hindering  those 
I  their  birth  and  taste  have  set  above  him. 
from  tho  enjoyineut  of  their  superiority,  and 
brinsfavg  tben  down  to  a  level  with  himsd£ 

Thoogh  I  have  never  found  myself  much  af- 
fectod  by  this  formidable  censure,  which  I  have 
iacuisad  often  enoogh  to  be  acquainted  with  its 
foil  force,  yet  I  shallTin  some  measure,  obviate  it 
on  this  occasion,  W  offering  very  little  in  my 
own  naoie,  either  or  argument  or  entreaty,  since 
those  who  snfier  by  this  general  infatuation  may 
be  suppoaed  bast  able  to  relate  its  effects. 

There  aeems  to  be  so  little  knowled^  left  in 
the  worid,  and  so  little  of  that  reflection  prac- 
tiaed,  hj  wluch  knowledge  is  to  be  gained,  that  I 
am  in  doabt,  whether  I  sludl  be  understood,  when 
1  complain  of  want  of  opportunity  for  thinking ; 
'  ether  a  eondemnation,  which  at  present 
ifiaveioUa,  to  perpetual  ignorance,  will 
I  may  esmMssion,  either  in  you  or  your  read- 
yaC  I  wdl  venture  to  lay  my  state  before 
you,  Meaose  I  betiere  it  is  natural  to  most  minds, 
to  take  flome  pleaaore  in  complaining  of  evils,  of 
irinch  they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

1  am  IM  danghfer  of  a  man  of  great  fortune, 
whoae  diffidence  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  the 
pleasure  of  continual  accumulation,  incline  him 
to  reside  apon  hia  own  estate,  and  to  educate  his 
children  in  his  own  house,  where  1  was  bred,  if 
sot  with  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  virtue 
before  my  eyes,  at  leaat  remoto  enou^  from  any 
Jaciteuianta  to  vice ;  and,  wanting  neither  leisure 


nor  hooka,  nor  the  acoiiamtance  of  someporsoiia 
of  learning  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  endeavoured 
to  acquire  such  knowledse  as  might  most  recom- 
mend me  to  esteem,  and  thought  myself  iahle  to 
support  a  conversation  upon  most  of  the  sub- 
jects, vvhich  my  sex  and  condition  made  it  propei 
for  me  to  understand. 

I  had,  beeides  my  knowledge,  as  my  mamptu 
and  my  maid  told  me,  a  veiy  fine  lace  and  elo- 
flant  shape,  and  with  all  these  advantages  had 
been  seventeen  months  the  reigning  toast  for 
twelve  miles  round,  and  never  came  to  the  month* 
ly  assembly,  but  I  heard  the  old  ladies  that  sot 
by  wishing  that  it  mighi  end  toeU,  and  their 
daughters  criticising  my  air,  my  features,  or  my 
dress. 

You  know,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  ambition  is  na 
tural  to  youth,  and  curiosity  to  understandini^ 
and  therefore  will  hear,  without  wonder,  that  i 
was  desirous  to  extend  my  victories  over  thosa 
who  might  give  more  honour  to  the  conqueror  { 
and  that  I  found  in  a  country  life  a  continual  re* 
petition  of  the  same  pleasures,  which  was  not 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  mind  for  the  present,  or 
raise  any  expectations  of  the  future  ;  and  I  will 
confess  to  yim,  that  I  was  impatient  for  a  sif^ 
of  the  town,  and  filled  my  thoughts  with  the  ms- 
coveries  which  I  should  make,  the  triumphs  that 
I  should  obtain,  and  the  praises  that  I  should 
receive. 

At  last  the  thne  came.  My  aunt,  whose  bus-, 
band  has  a  seat  in  Pariiament,  and  a  place  at 
court,  buried  her  only  child,  and  sent  for  me  to 
supply  the  loss.  The  hope  that  I  should  so  for 
insinuate  myself  into  their  favour,  as  to  obtain  a 
considerable  augmentation  to  my  fortune,  pro- 
cured me  every  convenience  for  my  departure^ 
with  great  expedition;  and  Icoulcl  not,anddat 
all  my  transports,  forbear  some  indignation  to 
see  with  what  resdiness  the  natural  guardians  of 
my  virtue  sold  me  to  a  state,  which  they  thought 
more  hazardous  than  it  really  was^  as  soon  as  a 
new  accession  of  fortune  glittered  m  their  eyes. 

Three  days  I  was  upon  the  road,  and  on  the 
fourth  morning  my  heart  danced  at  the  sight  of 
London.  I  was  set  down  at  my  aunt's  and  en- 
tered upon  the  scene  of  action.  I  expected  now, 
from  the  age  and  experience  of  my  aunt,  some 
prudential  lessons ;  but,  after  the  nrst  dvilitiea 
and  first  tears  were  over,  was  told  what  pity  it 
was  to  have  kept  so  fine  a  ^1  so  long  in  the 
country ;  for  the  people  who  did  not  begin  young, 
seldom  dealt  their  cards  handsomely,  or  played 
them  tolerably. 

Young  persons  are  commonly  inclined  to 
slight  the  remarks  and  counsels  of  their  elders. 
I  smiled^  perhaps,  with  too  much  contempt,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  telling  her  that  my  time 
had  not  been  passed  in  such  trivial  attainments. 
But  I  soon  found  that  things  are  to  be  estimated, 
not  by  the  importance  of  their  efiects,  but  the 
frequency  of  their  use. 

A  fewda3rs  after,  my  aunt  gave  me  notice,  that 
some  company,  which  she  had  been  six  weeks 
in  collecting,  was  to  meet  that  evening,  and  she 
expected  a  finer  assembly  than  had  been  seen  all 
the  winter.  She  expressed  this  in  the  jar^n  of 
a  gamester,  and,  when  I  asked  an  explication  of 
her  terms  of  art,  wondered  where  I  had  lived. 
I  had  iiready  found  my  aunt  so  incapable  of  any 
ratiooal  conclusioii,  and  so  ignorant  of  ^•■T 
thing,  whethar  great  orfittla^that  T  bad  tout  til 
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permit. 


TCfud  to  her  opiiuon,  and  dPQMed  myielf  with 
gTMt  ezpeeUtions  of  an  opportunity  to  dkipky 
my  channi  among  liTals,  whose  competition 
would  not  dishono  ir  me.  The  company  came 
in,  and  after  the  curtory  compliments  of  saluta- 
tion, alike  easy  to  the  lowest  and  the  highest  un- 
decstanding,  what  was  the  result?  The  cards 
were  broken  open,  the  parties  were  formed,  the 
whole  niffht  passed  in  a  game,  upon  which  the 
votmg  and  ola  were  eqaalTy  employed ;  nor  was 
I  able  to  attract  an  eye,  or  gain  an  ear,  but  be> 
ing  compelled  to  play  without  skill  1  perpetually 
embarrassed  my  peiitner,  and  soon  perceived 
the  contempt  of  the  whole  table  gathering  upon 
me. 

I  cannot  but  suspect,  Sir,  that  this  odious 
fashion  is  produced  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  old. 
the  u^.  and  the  ignorant,  agamst  the  young  and 
beautinil,  the  witty  and  the  gay,  as  a  contrivance 
to  level  all  distinctions  of  nature  and  of  art,  to 
confound  the  world  in  a  chaos  of  folly,  and  to 
take  irom  those  who  could  outshine  them  ail  the 
advantages  of  mind  and  body,  to  withhold  ^outh 
firora  its  natural  pleasures,  deprive  wit  of  its  mflu- 
ence,  and  beauty  of  its  charms,  to  fix  those  hearts 
upon  mone^,  to  which  love  has  hitherto  been  en- 
titled, to  sizik  life  into  a  tedious  uniformity,  and 
to  allow  it  no  other  hopes  or  fears,  but  those  of 
robbing,  and  being  robbed. 

Be  pleased.  Sir,  to  inform  those  of  my  sex  who 
have  minds  capable  of  nobler  sentiments,  that, 
if  they  will  unite  in  vindication  of  their  pleasures 
and  tneir  prerogatives,  they  may  fix  a  time,  at 
which  cazos  shall  cease  to  be  in  fashion,  or  be 
leil  only  to  those  who  have  neither  beauty  to  be 
loved,  nor  spirit  to  be  feared ;  neither  knowledge 
to  teach,  nor  modesty  to  learn ;  and  who,  having 
passed  their  youth  in  vice,  are  justly  condemned 
to  spend  their  age  in  folly. 

I  am.  Sir,  4cc  Clbora. 

Sir, 

Vexation  will  burst  my  heart,  if  I  do  not  give 
it  vent  As  you  pubFisk  a  paper,  I  insist  upon  it 
that  you  insert  this  in  your  next,  as  ever  you  hope 
for  the  kindness  and  encoiungement  of  any  wo- 
man of  taste,  spirit,  and  virtue.  I  would  have  it 
publbhed  to  the  world,  how  deserving  wives  are 
used  by  imperious  coxcombs,  tliat  henceforth  no 
woman  may  marry  who  has  not  the  patience  of 
Grizzel.  r^ay,  if  even  Grizzcl  had  been  married 
to  a  gamester,  her  temper  would  never  have  held 
out  A  wretch  that  loses  liis  good  humour  and 
humanity  along  with  his  money,  and  will  not  al^ 
b w  enough  from  his  own  extravagances  to  support 
a  woman  of  fasliion  in  the  necessary  amusements 
of  liie !  Why  does  not  he  employ  liis  wise  head 
to  make  a  bgare  in  parliament,  raise  an  estate, 
and  get  a  title  ?  That  would  be  fitter  for  the 
master  of  a  family,  than  rattling  a  noisy  dice-box; 
and  then  he  might  indulge  his  wife  in  a  few 
slight  expenses  and  ologant  diversions. 

What  if  I  was  unfortunate  at  brag?  should  he 
not  have  stayed  to  see  how  luck  would  turn  ano- 
ther time?  Instead  of  that,  what  does  he  do,  but 
picks  a  quarrel,  upbraids  me  with  loss  of  beauty, 
abuses  my  acquaintance,  ridicules  my  play,  and 
insults  my  understanding;  says  forsooth,  that 
women  have  not  heads  enough' to  play  with  any 
thin|[  but  dolls,  and  that  they  should  be  employed 
in  things  proportionable  to  their  understanding, 
keep  at  home,  and  mind  family  affairs. 


I  do  stay  at  home.  Sir,  and  all  the  world  knows 
I  am  at  nome  every  Sunday.  I  have  had  six 
routes  this  winter,  and  sent  out  ten  packs  ef 
ci^ds  in  invitations  to  private  parties.  As  ler 
management,  I  am  sure  he  cannot  call  me  ex- 
travagant, or  say  I  do  not  mind  my  (amilj;  lie 
children  are  out  at  nurse  in  village*  a*  cheap  •• 
any  two  little  bmts  can  be  kept,  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  them  since ;  so  he  has  no  trouble  about  theok 
The  servants  live  at  board  wages.  MyowndBs- 
ners  come  from  the  Thatched  House ;  and  I  have 
never  paid  a  penny  for  any  thine  I  lurve  boM^ 
since  i  was  roanied.  As  for  pwy.  I  do  tlmiEl 
may,  indeed,  indulge  in  that,  now  I  an  my  owi 
mistress.  Papa  made  me  dradge  at  whist  till  I 
was  tired  of  it:  and,  far  from  waotiiif  a  head, 
Mr.  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not  ^ven  me  above 
forty  lessons,  said  I  was  one  ef  his  bast  seliQlani 
Ithought  then  with  myaelf,  thaL  ifoBoel  was  at 
hberty,  I  would  leave  pUy,  and  take  to  leading 
romanoes,  things  so  foniiKten  at  om  boaae,  and 
so  railed  at,  that  it  was  impossible  nol  to  fan^ 
them  very  charming.  Most  foitunateiy,  to  Mse 
me  from  aheoluto  undutifuhiess,  jnai  4W  I  was 
married,  came  dear  brag  into  iasfaioB,  and  over 
since  it  has  been  the  joy  of  my  Maf  eo  eaay:  ad 
cheerful  and  careless,  so  void  of  tboogfat,  and  so 
genteel !  Who  can  help  loving  kT  Yot  lb»  jMi^ 
ndious  thing  has  used  me  very  ill  of  late,  aaa  to* 
morrow  I  should  have  changed  it  for  msb  Bo^ 
oh !  this  detestable  to-monow,  a  tbnig  ahvaya  ex- 
pected, and  never  found.— Wkbin  tfaaoe  Ibir 
hours  must  I  be  dragj^  into  the  eoontiT.  The 
wretch.  Sir,  left  me  m  a  fit,  winoh  Ua  Areaten* 
ings  had  occasioned,  and  unmenifidlj'  ortarsd  a 
poet-chaise.  Stay  I  cannot,  for  moosj  I  haw* 
none,  and  credit  I  cannot  get— Bat  I  intt  mk* 
the  monkey  play  with  me  at  pioqaot  upon  tlM 
road  for  all  I  want    I  am  ahnoai  ane  to  f 


him,  and  his  debts  of  honoor  Iknov  be  will  par. 
Then  who  can  tell  but  I  may  still  oome  baot 
and  conouer  Lady  Packer;  Sir,  you  need  net 
print  this  last  scheme;  and,  upon  second  thoughts, 

you  may. Oh,  distraction  1  the  post  chaise  is 

at  the  door,  Sir,  puhUsh  what  you  will,  only  1st 
it  be  printed  without  a  name. 


No.  16.]     Saturday,  Mat  12,  1750. 

Torrens  dieendi  eopiammUU, 

Et  ma  mortifera  •Hfacmdim 

Some  who  the  depths  of  ekxpwac*  hsw  fiwnd. 
In  that  unnarigable  stream  were  dnma'd. 

Sir, 
I  AM  the  modest  young  man  whom  you  favoas> 
ed  with  your  advice  in  a  late  papor;  and  as  I  am 
very  far  from  suspecting  that  voa  foresaw  the 
numberless  inconveniences  woich  1  have,  by 
following  it,  brought  upon  myself,  I  will  lay  my 
condition  open  before  you,  for  yon  seam  bouna 
to  extricate  me  from  the  perpundties  in  wbiok 
vour  counsel,  however  innocent  in  the  intention, 
has  contributed  to  involve  me. 

FadU*  detuneut  Avmrmi, 

ffoett  atque  dietpattt  otrijmaM  DUi§.  visa 

The  f  atea  of  hell  are  open  niglit  and  daj ; 
Smooth  the  deanat  and  easy  ia  tka  way. 
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TkiB  meuit  of  doing  hurt  to  ounfllves  mre  al- 
wftTi  at  hand.  I  immediately  sent  to  a  printer, 
and  contncted  with  him  for  an  imprenaion  of 
■ereiml  thousands  of  my  pamphlet  While  it 
was  at  the  pfess,  I  was  seldom  absent  from  the 
piinlini^-hoaM^  and  continually  ur|red  the  work- 
men, to  haate^  by  solicitations,  promises,  and 
rewaida.  Fiom  the  day  all  other  ploasuree  were 
fidudad,  by  the  delightfiU  employment  of  coiv 
reding  the  ahecls;  and  from  tlie  night,  sleep 


l^enenUr  banjehed,  by  anticipations  of  the 
uppineHi  waicfa  erery  hour  was  bnnging  nearer. 
At  last  the  time  of  publication  approached, 
and  iny  heart  beat  with  tne  mptures  or  an  author. 
I  was  abofe  all  little  precauti<ms,  and,  in  defiance 
of  aary  or  of  ariticism,  set  my  name  upon  the 
title,  without  soiBeiently  considering,  that  what 
wnnd  the  press  is  irrevocable,  and 
I  the  printing-house  may  properly  be 
. ._^__. Tto  the  inliunal  re^ons^  ior  the  facility 
of  ita  entiBDoe^  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
aoAoia  retnm  from  it ;  yet  there  is  this  diflerence, 
that  a  great  genins  can  never  return  to  his  foi^ 
mcr  state,  by  a  happy  draught  of  the  waters  of 
oblhrion. 

I  am  now,  Mr.  Rambler,  known  to  bo  an  au- 
thm^  and  am  eondemned,  irreveraibly  condemned, 
to  all  the  miieries  of  high  reputation.  The  first 
■»**'^"»g  after  publication  my  iriends  assembled 
aboot  me ;  1  presented  each,  as  is  usual,  with  a 
copy  of  my  book.  They  looked  into  the  first 
pagaa,  bat  were  hindered,  by  their  admiration, 
ran  reading  further.  The  first  pages  are,  in- 
deed, Teiy  Jaborate.  Some  pamagee  they  par- 
ticuJariy  dwelt  npoo^  as  more  eminently  beautiful 


than  tM  rest^  and  some  delicate  strokes,  and 
secret  eleigancMi^  I  pointed  out  to  them,  which 
had  eaeaped  their  observation.  I  then  begged 
ti  them  to  forbear  their  compliments,  and  invit- 
ed diem,  I  could  do  no  less,  to  dine  with  me  at 
a  tavern.  After  dinner,  the  book  was  resumed ; 
bat  their  praises  veiy  often  so  much  overpower- 
ed my  modesty,  that  I  was  forced  to  put  about 
the  ^aes,  and  nad  often  no  means  of  repressing 
the  damonn  of  their  adipiration,  but  by  thunder- 
ing to  the  drawer  for  another  bottle. 

Next  morning  another  set  of  my  acquaintance 
congratulated  me  upon  my  performance,  with 
such  importunity  of  pmise,  tnat  I  was  again  forc- 
ed to  olrriate  their  civilities  by  a  treat.  On  the 
thiid  day,  I  bad  yet  a  greater  numbcrof  applaud- 
cn  to  pot  to  silence  in  the  same  manner;  and, 
on  the  ftnirth,  those  whom  I  had  entertained  the 
first  day  came  again,  having,  in  the  perusal  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  bool^  discovered  so  many 
fardUe  aentencea  and  masteriy  touches,  that  it 
was  impoedble  tor  me  to  bear  the  repetition  of 
thdr  oommendationB.  I  therefore  persuaded 
them  once  mom  to  adjcmm  to  the  tavern,  and 
diooee  eome  other  eubject,  on  which  I  might 
share  in  their  eooversation.  But  it  was  not  in 
dieir  power  to  withhold  their  attention  from  my 
pofermanee,  which  had  so  entirely  taken  pos- 
sesBon  of  their  minds,  that  no  entreaties  of  mine 
eedd  change  flidr  topic,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
ilifle,  with  daret,  that  praise,  which  neither  my 
■odeflty  could  hmder,  nor  my  uneasiness  re- 


Tbe  whole  wedL  was  thus  spent  in  a  kind  of 
Gteaiy  reve^  and  I  have  now  found  that  nothinjg 
■  ID  ezpeasiTe  aa  ^reat  abilities,  unless  there  is 
joined  with  them  an  insatiable  eagemese  of  praise ; 


for  to  escape  from  the  pain  of  hearing  myself 
exalted  alxyre  the  greatest  names,  dead  and  liv- 
ing, of  the  learned  world,  it  has  already  cost  me 
two  hogsheads  of  port,  fifteen  galbns  of  arrack, 
ten  dozen  of  claret,  and  five-and-forty  bottles  or 
champaign. 

I  was  resolved  to  stay  at  home  no  longer,  and 
therefore  rose  eariy  .and  went  to  the  coffee- 
house ;  but  found  that  I  had  now  made  mysdf 
too  eminent  for  happiness,  and  that  I  was  no 
longer  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  mixing,  upon 
eqiud  terms,  with  the  rest  of  the  worid.  As  soon 
as  I  enter  the  room,  I  see  part  of  the  company 
raging  with  envy,  which  they  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal, sometimes  voth  the  appearance  of  laughtei^ 
and  sometimes  with  that  of  contempt ;  but  the 
disguise  is  such,  that  I  can  discover  the  secret 
rancour  of  their  hearts,  and  as  envy  is  deserv- 
edly ite  own  punishment,  I  frequently  indulge 
myself  in  tormenting  them  with  my  presence. 

But  thoush  there  may  be  some  slight  satisfa<^ 
tion  received  from  the  mortification  of  my  ene- 
mies, yet  my  benevolence  will  not  sufier  me  to 
take  any  pleasure  in  the  terrors  of  my  finends,  1 
have  been  cautious,  since  the  appearance  of  my 
work,  not  to  give  myself  more  premeditated  airs 
of  superiority,  than  the  most  rigid  humility  might 
allow.  It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  I  may 
sometimes  have  laid  down  my  opinion,  in  a 
manner  that  showed  a  consdousness  of  my  ability 
to  maintain  it,  or  interrupted  the  converaation, 
when  I  saw  its  tendency,  without  suflering  the 
speaker  to  waste  his  time  in  explaining  liis  senti- 
ments ;  and,  indeed,  I  did  indulge  myself  for  two 
days  in  a  custom  of  drumming  with  my  fingers, 
when  the  company  began  to  lose  themsdves  in 
absurdities,  or  to  encrcMush  upon  subjects  which 
I  knew  them  unoualified  to  aiscuss.  But  I  ge- 
nerally acted  with  great  appearance  of  respect, 
even  to  those  whose  stupidity  I  pitied  in  my 
heart  Yet,  notwithstonding  this  exemplary  mo- 
deration, so  universal  is  the  dread  of  uncommon 
powers,  and  such  the  unwillingness  of  mankind 
to  be  made  wiser,  that  I  have  now  for  some  daya 
found  myself  shunned  by  all  my  aoquaintance. 
If  I  knock  at  a  door,  nobody  is  at  home ;  if  I 
enter  a  cofiee-house,  I  have  the  box  to  m3rsd€ 
I  live  in  the  town  like  a  Uon  in  his  desert,  or  an 
eagle  on  his  rock,  too  great  for  friendship  or 
society,  and  condemned  to  solitude  by  nnhappy 
elevation  and  dreaded  ascendency. 

Nor  is  my  character  only  formidable  to  others, 
but  burdensome  to  myself.  I  natiurally  love  to 
talk  without  much  tliinking,  to  scatter  my  mei^ 
riment  at  random,  and  to  rdax  my  thoughts 
with  ludicrous  remarks  and  fanciful  ima^ ;  but 
such  is  now  Uie  importance  of  my  opinion^  that 
I  am  afraid  to  offer  it,  lest,  by  being  estabhshed 
too  hastily  into  a  maxim,  it  should  be  the  occa- 
sion of  error  to  half  the  nation ;  and  such  is  the 
expectation  with  which  I  am  attended,  when  I 
am  going  to  speak,  that  I  frequently  pauee  to  r^ 
fleet,  whether  what  I  am  about  to  utter  is  worthy 
of  mysdf. 

Tms,  Sir,  is  suffidently  miserable :  but  diere 
are  still  greater  calamities  behind.  You  moat 
have  read  in  Pope  and  Swift  how  men  of  parti 
have  had  their  closeto  rifled,  and  thdr  cabmets 
broken  open,  at  the  instigation  of  piratical  booki- 
seDers,  ibr  the  profit  of  their  works;  and  it  ie 
apparent  that  there  are  many  prints  now  aold  in 
the  shops,  of  men  whom  yon  cannot  suspect  of 
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acodaavoured  to  divest  bit  heart  of  all  par- 
cv,  and  place  myself  aa  a  aixid  of  neutjral  be- 
iog  oelweeii  the  sexes,  whose  clamoura  being 
equally  Tented  on  both  sides  with  all  the  Tebe- 
mence  of  distress,  all  the  apparent  confidence  of 
justice,  and  all  the  indignation  of  injured  Tirtue, 
seem  entitled  to  r- tial  regard.  The  men  bare, 
indeed,  by  their  superiority  of  writing,  been  able 
to  collect  the  evidence  of  many  ages,  and  raise 
prejudices  in  their  favour  by  the  venerable  testi- 
monies of  philosophers,  historians,  and  poets,  bat 
the  plea  ot  the  ladies  appeal  to  passions  of  more 
fbruble  operation  than  the  reverence  of  antiquity. 
If  they  have  not  so  great  names  on  their  side  they 
haTe  stron^r  arguinents ;  it  is  to  little  purpose, 
that  Socrates,  or  Euripides,  arc  produced  against 
the  sighs  of  softness  and  the  tears  of  beauty. 
The  most  frigid  and  inexorable  judge  would  at 
least  stand  suspended  between  equal  powcra,  as 
Lucan  was  perolexed  in  the  determination  of  the 
cause,  where  tne  deities  were  on  one  side,  and 
Cato  on  the  other. 

But  I,  who  haTe  long  studied  the  severest  and 
most  abstracted  philosophy,  have  now,  in  the 
cool  maturity  of  ufe,  amved  at  such  command 
over  my  passions,  that  I  can  hear  the  vodferap 
tions  fiom  either  sex,  without  catching  any  of 
the  fire  from  those  that  utter  them.  For  I  have 
found,  by  long  experience,  that  a  man  will  some- 
times rage  at  liia  wife,  when  in  reality  his  mis- 
tress has  offended  him ;  and  a  lady  complain  of 
the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  when  she  nas  no 
other  enemy  than  bad  cards.  I  do  not  sufi^ 
myself  to  be  any  longer  imposed  upon  bT  oaths 
on  one  side,  or  'fits  on  the  other,  nor  wlien  the 
husband  hastens  to  the  tavern,  and  the  lady  re- 
tires to  her  closet,  am  I  alwavs  confident  that 
they  are  driven  by  their  miseries;  since  I  have 
sometimes  reason  to  believe,  that  they  purpose 
not  so  much  to  soothe  their  sorrows,  as  to  ani- 
mate their  fury.  But  how  little  credit  soever 
may  be  given  to  particular  accusationfl,  the  ^;ene- 
ral  accumulation  of  the  charge  shows,  with  too 
much  evidence,  that  marritM  persons  are  not 
very  often  advanced  in  felicity ;  and,  therefore, 
it  may  be  proper  to  examine  at  what  avenues  so 
many  e^ils  have  made  their  way  into  the  worid. 
Witfi  this  purpose,  I  have  reviewed  the  lives  of 
my  friend?,  who  have  been  least  siiccessfid  in 
connubial  contracts,  and  attentively  considered 
by  what  uioti^  es  thcv  were  incitetl  to  inarrj*,  and 
by  what  principles  tfioy  regulated  their  choice. 

One  ot  the  nrst  of  my  acquaintances  that  re- 
solved to  quit  the  unsettled  thoughtless  condition 
of  a  bachelor,  was  Prude nti us,  a  man  of  slow 
parts,  but  not  without  knowledge  or  judgment  in 
things  which  he  had  leisure  to  consider  gradually 
before  he  determined  them.  \Vhenever  we  met 
at  a  tavern,  it  was  his  province  to  settle  the 
scheme  of  our  entertainment,  contract  with  the 
cook,  and  inform  us  when  wo  liad  called  for 
wine  to  the  sum  originally  proposed.  This  grave 
conaidorcr  found,  by  deep  meditation,  that  a  man 
was  no  loser  by  marrjinc  early,  even  though  he 
contented  himself  with  a  less  fortune;  for  esti- 
mating the  exact  worth  of  annuities,  he  found 
tliat  considering  the  constant  diminution  of  the 
value  of  life,  with  the  probable  fall  of  the  inter- 
est of  money,  it  was  not  worse  to  have  ten 
thousand  pounds  at  the  ai;e  of  two  and  twenty 
years,  than  a  much  larper  fortune  at  thirty ;  for 
many  opportunities,  says  he,  «>ccur  of  improving 


money,  which  if  a  man  miasea  ha  may  not  i 
wards  recover. 

Full  of  these  reflections^  he  threw  his  CfW 
about  him,  not  insearchof  besutyor  elegancn,aigb 
nity  or  understanding,  but  of  a  woman  with  ton 
thousand  pounds.  Such  a  woman,  in  a  weahky 
^art  of  the  kingdom,  it  waa  not  very  diflicalt  to 
tmd ;  and  bv  artful  management  witn  her  &thtr, 
wboM  ambition  wras  to  make  his  daimfater  a 
gentlewoman,  my  friend  got  her,  as  he  Eioasted 
to  us  in  confidence  two  days  after  his  marriage, 
for  a  settlement  of  seTenty-three  ponnds  a  year 
leas  than  her  foitune  mi^t  haTe  claimady  and 
less  than  he  would  himiself  haTe  giTen.  if  the 
fools  had  been  but  wise  eDongjh  to  delay  the 
baivain. 

Thus,  at  once  delighted  with  the  sapeiiinity  of 
his  pans  and  the  aupnentation  of  bis  fortmie, 
he  carried  Furia  to  his  own  houses  in  which  he 
pe^-er  aflerwards  enjoyed  one  honr  of  happiness. 
For  Fuxia  was  a  wretch  of  mean  inteUecte,  tio- 
lent  passions,  a  strong  Toice,  and  low  educatkmy 
without  any  sense  of  happiiieas  but  that  which 
consisted  in  eating  and  coonting  money.— Furia 
was  a  scold.  They  agreed  in  the  desire  of  weaKh, 
but  with  this  difierence,  that  Prudentius  was  for 
growing  rich  by  gain,  Furia  by  parsimony.  Pn- 
dentins  would  Tentnie  his  money  with  chances 
Tery  much  in  his  fiiToor;  but  Furia  Teij  wisely 
obsenrinc,  that  what  they  had,  was  wmle  they 
had  it,  their  own,  thought  all  tnffic  too  great  a 
hazard,  and  was  for  putting  it  out  at  low  interest, 
upon  good  security.  Prudentius  rentured  how- 
ever,  to  insure  a  ship  at  a  Teiy  unreasonaUe 
price,  but  happening  to  loee  his  moner,  was  so 
tormented  witn  the  clamoun  of  his  wiie^  that  hs 
ncTcr  durst  try  a  second  experiment  He  has 
now  ffrovelled  seren  and  for^  years  under  Fu- 
ria*s  direction,  who  never  once  mentioned  him, 
since  his  bad  luck,  by  any  other  name  than  that 
of  (A«  insurer. 

The  next  that  married  fifom  our  society  was 
Florentiua.  He  happened  to  see  Zephvretta  in 
a  chariot  at  a  horse-race,  danced  with  her  at 
night,  was  confirmed  in  his  first  ardour,  waited 
on  her  next  morning,  and  declared  himiself  her 
loTer.  Florcntius  had  not  knowledge  enough  of 
the  worid,  to  distinguish  between  me  flutter  of 
coquetry  and  the  sprightliness  of  wit,  or  between 
the  smile  of  allurement  and  that  of  cheerfulness. 
He  was  soon  waked  from  his  rapture,  by  con- 
viction that  his  pleasure  was  but  the  pleasure  of 
a  day.  Zephyietta  had  in  four  and  tH'enty  hours 
spent  her  stock  cf  repartee,  eonc  round  the  cir 
cle  of  her  aira,  and  nad  noming  remaining  for 
him  but  childish  insipidity,  or  for  hersell',  but  the 
practice  of  the  same  artinces  upon  new  men. 

Melissos  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  of  en- 
joying and  improving  life.  He  had  passed 
tlurough  the  Tanous  scenes  of  gayety  witn  that 
indifl&ence  and  possession  of  himseli,  natural  to 
men  who  haTe  somctlting  higher  and  nobler  in 
their  prospect  Retiring  to  spend  the  summer  in 
a  village  uttle  frequented,  he  happened  to  lodge 
in  the  same  house  vrith  lanthe,  and  was  una- 
voidably drawn  to  some  acquaintance,  which  her 
wit  and  politeness  soon  invited  him  to  improTC. 
Having  no  opportunity  of  any  other  company, 
the^  were  always  together;  and  as  they  owed 
their  pleasures  to  each  other,  they  began  to  for- 
get tnst  any  pleasure  was  enjoyed  l^oro  their 
meeting.    Melissus,  firom  being  delighted  with 
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hm  eompuiy,  quickly  ba^mD  to  be  uneaiy  in  her 
ibecnce,  and  being  floffioently  oonvinced  of  the 
fiteo  of  lier  undentanding,  and  finding,  as  he 
■ugined,  aoch  a  conlbnnity  of  temper  as  de- 
clared then  formed  for  each  other,  adaressed  her 


as  a  lorer,  after  no  very  long  courtahip  obtained 
bar  for  hia  wife,  and  brought  her  next  winter  to 
town  iBtfioniphi 
Now  began ^  their  infelicity.    McliasA  had 
m  Eer  * 


only  seen  hex  in  one  scene,  where  there  was  no 
variety  of  oljgects,  to  produce  the  proper  exdte- 
menta  to  coatiary  deores.  They  had  ooth  loved 
•oUtude  and  reflection,  where  there  was  nothing 
but  soKtode  and  reflection  to  be  loved ;  but  when 
they  came  into  public  lifi^  lanthe  discovered 
thofle  passionB  wiiich  accident  rather  than  hy- 
podisy  had  hitherto  concealed.  She  was  in- 
oeed^  noC  wkhout  the  power  of  thinking,  but  was 
wholly  without  the  exertion  of  that  power  when 
either  gayotv  or  splendour  played  on  her  ima- 
gioatioii.  sine  was  expensive  in  her  diversions, 
fiAement  in  her  passions,  insatiate  of  pleasure, 
howevof  dangerous  to  her  reputation,  and  eager 
of  applause^  oy  whomsoever  it  might  be  ^vcn. 
TUa  waa  the  wife  which  Melissus  the  philoso- 
pher foond  hi  his  retirement,  and  finom  whom  he 
expected  an  associate  in  his  studies,  and  an  as- 
Mtaat  to  his  virtues. 

Ftooapina,  open  the  death  of  Iiis  younger  bro- 
Amt,  that  thefiunily  misht  not  bo  extinct,  married 
his  housekeeper,  and  has  ever  since  been  com- 
plaining to  his  friends  that  mean  notions  are  in- 
stilled mto  his  dbildren,  that  he  is  ashamed  to  sit 
at  bis  own  table,  and  that  his  house  is  uneasy  to 
him  for  want  of  suitable  companions. 

Avaro^  master  of  a  very  large  estate,  took  a 
woman  of  bad  reputation,  recommended  to  him 
by  a  rich  uncle,  who  made  that  marriage  the 
condition  on  which  he  should  be  his  heir.  Avaro 
BOW  wonders  to  perceive  his  own  fortune,  his 
wife's  and  bis  unele'Sj  insulfidout  to  give  him 
that  happiness  which  is  to  be  found  only  with 
a  woman  of  virtue. 

I  intend  to  treat  in  more  papers  on  this  import- 
tnt  article  of  Kfe,  and  shall,  therefore,  make  no 
reflection  upon  these  histories,  except  that  all 
whom  I  have  mentioned  failed  to  obtain  happi- 
■em,  for  want  of  considering  that  marriage  is  tne 
rtiictcat  tie  of  perpetual  friendship ;  that  there 
ean  be  no  fiiendahip  without  confidence,  and  no 
confidence  without  intesrity ;  and  that  he  must 
eqiect  to  be  wretched,  who  pays  to  beauty,  richer 
or  poGtenesaf  that  regard  which  only  virtue  and 
pi^canclainL 
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It  is  never  without  veiy  mdancholy  reflections, 
ikit  we  can  obs<nrvc  the  misconduct,  or  miscar- 
nage,  of  those  men,  who  aeeni,  by  tha  ibiee  of 


undeiatanding,  or  extent  of  knowledge,  exempt- 
ed from  the  general  frailties  of  human  nature^  and 

irivilcged  ffom  the  common  infelicities  <»  life. 

rhougn  tlie  world  is  crowded  with  scenes  of  ca 
lamity,  we  look  upon  the  general  maas  of  wretch- 
edness with  very  little  reoard,  and  fix  our  eyea 
upon  the  state  of  particular  persons,  whom  the 
eminence  of  their  qualities  marks  out  from  tha 
multitude ;  as  in  reading  an  account  of  a  battle, 
we  seldom  reflect  on  the  vulgar  heaps  of  slai^ 
tcr,  but  follow  the  hero  with  our  whole  attention, 
through  all  the  varieties  of  his  fortune,  without  a 
thou^t  of  the  thousands  that  are  felling  round 
him.  ^ 

With  the  same  kind  of  anxious  veneration  I 
have  for  many  yean  been  makinn  observationa 
on  the  life  of  Folyphilus,  a  man  whom  all  hia  ac- 

auaintances  have,  from  his  first  appearance  in 
le  world,  feared  for  thu  quickness  of^his  discern- 
ment, and  admired  for  the  multiplicity  of  hia  atp 
tainments,  but  whose  progress  m  life,  and  uso- 
fiilucss  to  mankind,  have  oeen  hindered  b^  tht 
superfluity  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  celenty  of 
hia  mind. 

Polyphilus  was  remarkable,  at  the  school,  for 
surpassing  all  his  companions,  without  any  viai 
ble  application,  and  at  the  univeraity  was  distin- 
guinhed  equally  for  his  successful  progress  as 
well  through  the  thorny  mazes  of  science,  as  tha 
flowery  path  of  pohter  literature,  without  any 
strict  confinement  to  hours  of  study,  or  remaik- 
ablo  forbearance  of  the  common  amusements  of 
younfi  men. 

When  Polyphilus  was  at  the  age  in  which  men 
usually  choose  their  profession,  and  prepare  to 
enter  mto  a  public  character,  eveiy  acaaemieal 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him ;  all  were  curious  to  in- 
ouire  what  this  universal  genius  would  ^  upon 
ror  the  employment  of  Iiis  hfe ;  and  no  doubt  waa 
made  but  that  ho  would  leave  all  his  contempo- 
raries behind  him,  and  mount  to  the  highest  ho- 
nours of  that  class  in  which  he  should  enlist  him- 
self, without  those  delays  and  pauses  which  must 
be  endured  by  meaner  abilities. 

Polyphilus,  though  by  no  means  insolent  or  as- 
suming, had  been  aufficiently  encouraged  by  un- 
interrupted success,  to  place  great  confidence  in 
his  own  parts ;  and  was  not  below  his  companions 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  hopes,  and  expectations 
of  the  astonishment  with  which  the  worid  wooM 
be  struck,  when  first  his  lustre  should  break  out 
upon  it;  nor  could  he  forbear  (for  whom  doaa 
not  constant  flattery  intoxicate?)  to  iom  aoroe 
times  in  the  mirth  of  his  friends,  at  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  those,  who,  having  shone 
awMle,  and  drawn  the  eyea  of  the  public  upon 
their  feeble  radiance,  were  now  doomed  to  fede 
away  before  him. 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  catch  advantageona 
notions  of  the  condition  which  those  with  whom 
he  convenes  are  striving  to  attain.  Polyphilus, 
in  a  ramble  to  I^ndon,  fell  accidentally  aino^ 
the  physicians,  and  was  so  much  pleased  wim 
the  prospect  of^  turning  philosophy  to  profit  and 
so  highly  delighted  with  a  new  theory  of  raver* 
which  darted  mto  his  imagination,  and  which  afr 
ter  having  considered  it  a  few  hours,  he  found 
himself  sue  to  maintain  against  all  the  advocates 
for  the  ancient  system,  that  he  resolved  to  apply 
hmuelf  to  anatomy,  botany,  and  chymistiy,  awl 
to  leave  no  part  uncontiuered,  either  of  the  ani- 
mal, mmecai,  or  vegetable  kingdoms. 
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He  tneraftire  rood  authon,  oonstnictod  systems, 
%nd  tried  experiments ;  but  unhappily,  as  he  was 
gmnff  to  see  a  new  plant  in  flower  at  Chelsea,  he 
met,  m  crossing  Westminster  to  take  water,  the 
chancellor's  coach ;  he  had  the  curiosity  to  follow 
him  into  the  hall,  where  a  remariiable  cause  hap- 

Sened  to  be  tried,  and  found  himself  able  to  pro- 
uce  so  many  arguments,  which  the  lawyers  had 
omitted  on  both  sides,  that  he  determined  to  quit 
physic  for  a  profession  in  wluch  he  found  it  would 
be  so  easy  to  excel,  and  which  promised  higher 
honours,  and  larger  profits,  without  melancholy 
attendance  upon  misery,  mean  submission  to 
peevishness,  and  continual  interruption  of  rest 
and  pleasure. 

He  immediately  took  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
bought  a  common-place  book,  and  confined  him- 
selflor  some  months  to  the  perusal  of  the  statutes, 
year-books,  plcadinffs,  and  reports;  he  was  a 
constant  hearer  of  the  courts,  and  began  to  put 
cases  with  reasonable  accuracy.  But  he  soon 
discovered,  by  considering  the  fortune  of  lawyer?, 
that  preferment  was  not  to  be  got  by  acutcness, 
leammg,  and  eloquence.  He  was  perplexed  by 
the  absurdities  of  attorneys,  and  misrepresenta- 
tions made  by  his  clients  of  their  own  causes,  by 
the  useless  anxiety  of  one,  and  the  incessant  im- 
portunity of  another;  he  began  to  repent  of  hav- 
mg  devoted  himself  to  a  study,  which  was  so  nar- 
row in  its  comprehension,  that  it  could  never 
carry  his  name  to  any  otRer  country,  and  thought 
it  unworthy  of  a  man  of  parts  to  sell  his  life  only 
for  money.  The  barrenness  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents forced  him  generally  into  other  company 
at  his  hours  of  entertainment,  and  among  the  va- 
rieties of  conversation  through  wluch  his  curi- 
oaitv  was  daily  wandering,  he,  by  chance,  min- 
glea  at  a  tavern  with  some  intelligent  officers  of 
tne  army.  A  man  of  letters  was  easily  dazzled 
with  the  gayety  of  their  appearance,  and  soflened 
into  kincmess  by  the  politeness  of  their  address; 
he  therefore,  cultivated  tliis  new  acquaintance, 
and  when  he  saw  how  readily  thcv  found  in  evcTy 
place  admission  and  regard,  ancf  how  familiarly 
they  mingled  with  every  rank  and  order  of  men, 
he  began  to  feel  liis  heart  heat  fur  military'  ho- 
nours, and  wondered  how  the  prejudices  of  the 
university  should  make  him  so  long  insensible  of 
that  ambition,  which  has  fired  so  muiiy  hearts  in 
every  age,  and  negligent  of  that  calling,  which  is, 
above  all  others,  universally  and  invarial)ly  illus- 
trious, and  which  gives,  even  to  the  extenor  ap- 
pearance of  its  professors,  a  dignity  and  freedom 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

These  favoyiuble  impressions  were  made  still 
deeocr  by  his  conversation  with  Iadir<i,  whose  ro- 
gara  for  soldiers  he  could  not  ob!ier\e,  without 
wishing  himself  one  of  that  luippy  fraternity,  to 
which  the  female  world  seemeci  to  have  (levote<l 
their  charms  and  their  kindness.  The  love  of 
knowledge,  which  was  still  his  prr<Iriniinant  in- 
clination, was  gratified  by  the  recital  of  advcii- 
tures,  and  accounts  of  foreign  countries;  and 
therefore  he  concluded  that  there  was  no  wav  of 
life  in  which  all  his  views  could  so  completely 
concentre  as  in  that  of  a  soldier.  In  the  art  of 
war  ho  thought  it  not  difficult  to  excel,  having  ob- 
8er\'ed  his  new  friends  not  very  much  versed  in 
the  principles  of  tactics  or  fortification  ;  he  there- 
fore studied  all  the  military  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  and,  in  a  short  time,  could  tell  how 
to  have  gained  every  remarkable  battle  that  baa 


been  lost  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid.  He 
often  riiowed  at  table  how  Alexander  should  have 
been  checked  in  his  conquests,  what  was  the  fk^ 
tal  error  at  Pharsalia.  how  Cnaries  of  Sweden 
might  have  escaped  his  ruin  at  Pultowa,  and 
Marlborough  might  have  been  made  to  repent 
his  temerity  at  Blenheim.  He  intrenched  anniea 
upon  ^loper  so  that  no  superiority  of  numbers 
could  force  them,  and  modelled  m  clay  many 
impregnable  fortresses,  on  which  all  the  present 
arts  oT  attack  would  be  exhausted  witnont  ef- 
fect 

Polyphilus,  in  a  short  time,  obtained  a  commis- 
sion; 'but  before  he  could  rub  off  the  solemni^ 
of  a  scholar,  and  gain  the  true  air  of  military  vi- 
vacity, a  war  was  declared,  and  forces  sent  to 
the  continent.  Hera  Polyphilus  unhappily 
found  that  study  alone  would  not  make  a  sol- 
dier; for  beins  much  accustomed  to  think,  he 
let  the  sense  of  danger  sink  into  his  mind,  and 
felt  at  the  approach  of  any  actum,  that  terror 
which  a  sentence  of  death  would  have  brought 


his  mind  to  its  object,  and  rather  loaded  him 
with  shackles  than  furnished  him  with  aims. 
He.  however,  suppressed  his  misery  in  silence, 
and  passed  through  the  campaign  with  honoor, 
but  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  support 
another. 

He  then  had  recourse  again  to  his  books,  and 
continued  to  range  from  one  study  to  another. 
As  I  usually  visit  liim  once  a  month,  and  am  ad- 
mitted to  him  without  previous  notice,  I  have 
found  him  witliin  this  last  half  year  deciphering 
the  Chinese  lan^age,  making  a  farce,  collocting 
a  vocabulary  oftho  obsolete  terms  of  the  Engliah 
law,  writing  an  inquiry  concerning  Uie  ancient 
Corinthian  orass,  and  forming  a  new  scheme  of 
the  variations  of  the  needle. 

Thus  i^  this  powerful  genius,  which  might 
have  extended  the  sphere  of  any  science,  orbe- 
nellted  the  world  in  any  profession,  dissipated 
in  a  I)oundless  variety,  withoul  profit  to  others  oi 
hiuiself !  He  makes  sudden  irruptions  into  the 
regions  of  knowledge,  and  sees  all  obstacles  give 
way  before  liim :  but  he  never  stays  Ions  enough 
to  complete  his  conquest,  to  establish  laws,  or 
bring  away  the  R|)oils. 

Such  is  odvn  tlie  folly  of  men,  whom  nature 
has  enabled  tu  obtain  skill  and  knowledge,  on 
terniH  so  rasy,  that  they  have  no  sense  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  ucqiiisition ;  they  are  qualified  to  make 
such  *«predy  pn.jgress  in  learning,  that  they  think 
theniselve.4  at  liberty  to  loiter  in  the  way,  and  by 
turning  ojiidc  at\er  every  new  object,losc  the  race, 
like  Atalanta,  to  slower  competitors,  who  press 
diligently  forward,  and  whose  force  is  directed 
to  a  single  point. 

I  have  oAen  thoiiglit  those  happy  that  have 
been  tixeil,  from  the  first  dawn  of  thought,  in  a 
detonni  nation  to  Home  state  of  life,  by  the  choice 
of  one  whoRn  authority  may  preclude  caprice, 
and  whose  influence  may  prejudice  them  m  fa- 
vour of  his  opinion.  The  general  precept  of 
consulting  the  genius  is  of  little  use,  unless  we 
arc  told  how  the  genius  can  be  knowiu  If  it  is 
to  be  discovered  only  by  exfierimcnt,  life  will  be 
lost  before  the  resolution  can  be  fixed ;  if  any 
other  indications  are  to  be  found,  they  may,  per- 
hapa,  be  venr  eariy  diaeemed.    At  least,  if  to 
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'■wnny  in  ftn  attempt  be  a  proof  of  bfliTiiig  mis- 
takeD  toe  direction  of  the  geniiUp  men 


not  lees  frequently  deceived  with  regard  to 
themeelTee  than  to  othera ;  and  therefore  no  one 
haa  much  maaon  to  comolain  that  hia  life  was 
planned  oat  by  hia  fiienoa,  or  to  be  confident 
that  be  dmold  have  had  either  more  honour  or 
bappineaai  by  being  abandoned  to  the  chance  of 
hiaownfriney. 

It  waa  aaid  of  the  learned  Bishop  Sanderson, 
that  when  he  waa  preparing  hia  lectures,  he  he- 
rniated ao  flBllel^  aald  rejected  so  often,  that,  at  the 
time  ofiaadinfc  be  was  often  forced  to  produce, 
not  what  waa  biBst,  but  what  happened  to  be  at 
hand.  Thia  will  be  the  state  of  every  man  who, 
in  the  choice  of  his  employment,  balances  all  the 
Biynments  on  every  side ;  the  complication  is  so 
intrirale^  the  motiveaand  objections  so  numerous, 
Ihera  la  ao  much  play  for  the  imagination,  and 

Th  remaina  m  the  power  of  others,  that 

ia  fbioed  at  laat  to  rest  in  neutrality,  the 
o  devolvaa  into  the  hands  of  chance,  and 
r  a  great  part  of  life  spent  in  inquiries  which 
can  never  be  resolved,  the  rest  must  often  pass 
B  lapanliug  the  unnecessary  delay,  and  can  be 
nasfiil  Id  lew  other  purposes  than  to  warn  others 
^ainat  the  same  folly;  and  to  show,  that  of  two 
alataa  of  life  equally  consistent  with  religion 
and  virtue^  he  who   chooses  earliest   chooses 
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Baeh  psg— Sij  bo  to  the  people  diown; 
Tkoro  boon  tfey  borae^  trappingt  imd  thy  own ; 
I  ksoir  tbee  to  thy  bottoa,  from  whhin 
IV  dMUew  centre,  10  thy  otmoflt  akin. 


Amoira  the  nomeiouastrataffems,  by  which  pride 
andeavotua  to  recommend  folly  to  r^ard,  there 
Is  acareely  one  that  meets  with  less  success  than 
■ftclstion,  or  a  perpetual  disguise  of  the  real 
character,  by  fictaious  appearances :  whether  it 
be^  that  evei^  man  hates  ialsehood,  from  the  na- 
tural eongraity  of  truths  to  his  facalties  of  reason, 
or  that  every  man  is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his 
onderstanding^  and  thinks  his  discernment  con- 
sequently called  in  question,  whenever  any  thing 
ia  exhibited  under  a  borrowed  form. 

Thia  averuon  to  all  kinds  of  disguise,  what^ 
ever  be  ita  cause,  is  umversally  difiused,  and  in- 
caaaantiy  in  action ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  that  to 
axaaperate  detestation  or  excite  contempt,  any 
interest  should  be  invaded,  or  any  competition 
attempted ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  there  is  an  in« 
tention  to  deceive,  an  intention  which  every 
heart  swetls  to  oppose,  and  every  tongue  is  busy 
to  detect 

Thia  reflection  waa  awakened  in  my  mind  by 
a  Teiy  common  practice  among  my  corresponcf- 
Mta,  of  writing  under  characters  which  they 
cannot  aupport,  which  are  of  no  use  to  the  ex- 
planation or  enforcement  of  that  which  they  de- 
seiibe  or  recommend;  and  which,  therefore, 
■nee  they  assume  them  only  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
alaying  meir  abilities,  I  will  advise  them  for  the 
mture  to  forbear,  aa  laborious  without  advan- 


It  ia  almoet  a  general  ambition  of  those  who 
favour  me  with  their  advice  fur  the  regulation  cif 
my  conduct,  or  their  contribution  for  the  assist- 
ance of  my  understanding,  to  aflect  the  style  and 
the  names  of  ladies.  Ana  I  cannot  always  with- 
hold some  expression  of  anger,  like  Sir  Hugh  in 
the  comed3L  when  I  happen  to  find  that  a  wonAn 
has  a  beanf.  I  must  therefore  warn  the  gentle 
Phyllis,  tluit  she  send  me  no  more  letters  from  the 
Horse  Guards ;  and  require  of  Belinda,  that  she 
be  content  to  resign  her  pretensions  to  female 
elegance,  till  she  has  lived  three  weeks  without 
hearing  the  politics  of  Bat8on*s  coffeehouse.  I 
must  indulge  myself  in  the  liberty  of  observation, 
that  there  were  some  allusions  m  Chloris's  pro- 
duction, sufficient  to  show  that  Bracton  and 
Plowden  are  her  favourite  authors ;  and  that 
Eupheha  has  not  been  long  enough  at  home^  to 
wear  out  all  the  traces  of  the  phraseology,  which 
she  learned  in  the  expedition  to  Carthagena. 

Among  all  my  female  fiiends,  there  was  none 
who  gave  me  more  trouble  to  decypher  her  true 
character  than  Penthesilea.  whose  letter  lay 
upon  my  desk  three  days  betore  I  could  fix  upon 
the  real  writer.  There  was  a  confusion  of  ima^ 
^es,  and  medley  of  barbarity,  which  held  me  long 
in  suspense ;  till  bv  Derscvcrance  I  disentangled 
the  perplexity,  and  round  that  Penthesilea  is  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  stock-jobber,  who  spends  his 
morning  under  his  fathcr^s  eye  in  Change^ey, 
dines  at  a  tavern  in  Covent-ffarden,  jpasses^  hia 
evening  in  the  play-house,  ana  part  of  the  night 
at  a  gaming-table,  and  having  learned  the  dia- 
lects of  these  various  rc^ons,  nas  mingled  them 
all  in  a  studied  composition. 

When  Lee  was  once  told  by  a  critic,  that  it  waa 
very  easy  to  write  like  a  madman ;  he  answered, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  write  like  a  madman,  but 
easy  enough  to  write  like  a  fool ;  and  I  ^  hope  to 
be  excused  by  my  kind  contributors,  if  in  imita- 
tion of  this  great  author^  I  presume  to  remind 
them,  that  it  is  much  easier  not  to  write  like  a 
man,  than  to  write  like  a  wonum. 

I  have,  indeed,  some  ingenious  well-wisher^ 
who,  without  departing  from  their  sex,  have  found 
very  wonderful  appellations.  A  ver}'  smart  let- 
ter oas  been  sent  me  from  a  puny  ensign,  signed 
Ajax  Telamonius ;  another,  in  recommendation 
of  a  new  treatise  upon  cards,  from  a  gamester, 
who  rails  himself  Sesostris :  and  another  upon 
the  improvements  of  the  fishery,  from  Dioclesian ; 
but  as  these  seem  only  to  have  picked  up  their 
appelUtions  by  chance,  without  endeavouring  at 
any  particular  imposture,  their  improprieties  are 
rattier  instances  of  blunder  than  of  afiectatlon, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  ec|ually  fitted  to  inflame 
the  hostile  passions:  for  it  is  not  folly  but  pride, 
not  error,  but  deceit,  which  the  world  meana  to 
persecute,  when  it  raises  the  full  cry  of  nature  to 
hunt  down  affectation.    .      ,    .        , 

The  hatred  which  dissimuUuon  aln^ays  draws 
upon  itself  is  so  gfcat.  that  if  I  did  not  know  how 
much  cunning  differs  from  wisdom,  I  should  won- 
der that  any  men  have  so  little  knowledge  of  their 
own  interest,  as  to  aspire  to  wear  a  mask  for 
Jifo ;  to  try  to  impose  upon  the  world  a  charac*- 
ter,  to  which  they  feel  themselves  void  of  any 
just  claim :  and  to  hazard  their  quiet,  their  (ame^ 
and  even  their  profit,  by  exposing  themselves  to 
the  danger,  of  that  reuroacti,  malevolence,  and 
nai^ect,  which  such  a  discovery  aa  they  hava  al> 
waya  to  fear  wi&  certainly  bring  upon  mm. 
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It  miffht  be  ima^ned  that  the  pleasare  of  repu- 
tation should  consist  in  the  sotislaction  of  having 
oar  opinion  of  our  own  merit  confirmed  by  the 
Boffrage  of  the  pubhc ;  and  that,  to  be  extolled 
for  a  nualitv,  which  a  man  knows  himself  to 
yfjuit,  snoula  give  him  no  other  happiness  than 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  owner  of  an  estate,  over 
which  he  chances  to  he  travelling.  But  he  who 
subsists  upon  aiicctation,  knows  nothinj^  of  this 
delicacy  ;  like  a  desperate  adventurer  m  com- 
merce, he  takes  up  reputation  upon  tnist,  mort- 
^ges  possessions  which  he  never  had,  and  en- 
joys, to  the  fatal  hour  of  bankruptcy,  though  with 
a  thousand  terrors  and  anxieties,  the  unneces- 
MUY  splendour  of  borrowed  riches. 

Aflfcctation  is  always  to  be  distinguished  from 
hypocrisy,  as  being  the  art  of  counterfeiting  those 
qualities  which  we  might  with  innocence  and 
safety,  be  known  to  want.  Thus  the  man  who, 
to  carry  on  any  fraud,  or  to  conceal  any  crime, 
pretends  to  rigours  of  devotion,  and  exactness  of 
ufe,  is  guilty  of  hypocrisy ;  and  his  guilt  is  great- 
er, as  tne  end,  for  which  he  puts  on  the  false  ap- 
pCHuance,  is  more  pernicious.  But  he  that,  with 
an  awkward  address,  and  unpleasing  counte- 
nance, boasts  of  the  conquests  made  by  him 
among  the  ladies,  and  counts  over  the  thousands 
which  he  might  have  possessed  if  he  would  have 
submitted  tothejoke  of  matrimony,  is  chargea- 
ble only  with  affectation.  Hypocrisy  is  the  ne- 
cessary burthen  of  villany,  anectation  part  of 
the  chosen  trappings  of  folW;  the  one  completes 
a  villain,  the  other  onlv  fmishcs  a  fop.  Con- 
tempt is  the  proper  punishment  of  affectation,  and 
detestation  the  just  consequence  of  hypocrisy. 

With  the  hypocrite  it  is  not  at  present  my  in- 
tention to  expostulate,  though  even  he  might  be 
taught  the  excellency  of  virtue,  by  the  necessity 
of  seeming  to  be  virtuous ;  but  the  man  of  afiect- 
ation  may.  periiaps,  be  reclaimed,  by  fmding 
how  little  he  is  likely  to  ^ain  by  pcrpolual  con- 
straint and  incessant  vigilance,  and  how  much 
more  securely  he  might  make  his  way  to  esteem, 
by  cultivating  real,  than  displaying  counterfeit 
qualities. 

Every  thing  future  is  to  be  estimated,  by  a  wise 
man,  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  attaining 
it,  and  its  value,  when  attained  ;  and  noither  of 
these  considerations  will  much  contribute  to  the 
encouraffcment  of  affectation.  For,  if  the  pinna- 
cles of  tame  be,  at  best,  Blippery,  how  unsteady 
must  his  footinf^  be  who  stands  upon  pinnacles 
without  foundation !  If  praise  be  made  by  the  in- 
constancy and  maliciousness  of  those  who  must 
confer  iL  a  blessing  which  no  man  can  promise 
himself  from  the  most  conspicuous  merit  and  vi- 
gorous hidustry,  how  faint  must  be  tlie  hope  of 
gaining  it,  when  the  uncertainty  is  multiplied  by 
the  weakness  of  Uio  pretensions !  He  tnat  pur- 
sues feme  with  just  claims,  trusts  his  happiness 
to  the  winds:  but  he  that  endeavours  after  it  bv 
false  merit,  has  to  fear,  not  only  tlio  violence  of 
the  storm,  but  the  leaks  of  his  vessel.  Though 
he  should  happen  to  keep  above  water  for  a  time, 
by  the  help  of  a  soft  breeze,  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the 
first  gust  ne  must  inevitabK-  founder,  witii  this 
melancholy  reflection,  that,  if'^he  would  have  been 
content  with  his  natural  station,  he  might  have 
escaped  his  calamity.  Affectation  may  possibly 
succeed  for  a  time,  and  a  man  may,  by  great  at- 
tention, persuade  others,  that  he  really  has  the 
qualitiei  of  which  he  presumes  to  boast;  but  the 


hour  will  come  when  be  should  exert  them,  uad 
then,  whatever  he  enjoyed  in  praise,  ho  mustraf- 
fer  in  reproach. 

Applause  and  admiration  are  by  no  meuu  to 
be  cotmted  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  sod 
therefore  an^  indirect  arts  to  obtain  them  ha?« 
very  little  claim  to  pardon  or  compassion.  Then 
is  scarcely  any  man  without  some  vahiable  or 
improveable  qualities,  by  which  he  might  always 
secure  himself  from  contempt  And  pei^pe  ex- 
emption from  ignominy  is  the  most  eligible  reps- 
tation,  as  freedom  from  pain  is,  among  eomeyhi- 
losophers,  the  definition  of  happiness. 

u  we  therefore  compare  the  value  of  the  prain 
obtained  by  fictitious  excelleiiee,  oven  while  the 
cheat  is  yet  undiscovered,  with  that  fcindnem 
which  every  man  may  soit  by  his  viituo,  and  that 
esteem  to  whkh  most  men  may  rise  by  commoa 
understending  sleadihr  and  honeetl^  applied,  we 
shall  find  that  when  from  the  •dsdntione  happi- 
ness all  the  deductions  are  made  by  fear  and 
casualty,  there  will  remain  noduag  eqnipofido- 
rant  to  the  security  of  truth.  The  atate  of  the 
possessor  of  humble  virtues,  to  the  afieetor  of 
great  excellences,  b  that  of  a  small  eottaae  eC 
stone,  to  the  palace  rsised  with  ice  by  the iBm 
press  of  Russia ;  it  was  for  a  time  spwndid  add 
luminous,  but  the  first  sunshine  melted  it  to  iio» 
thing. 
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Our  bane  and  ph}-sic  the  Mn 
And  near  the  Bobome  nettle 


Evert  man  is  prompted  by  the  love  nfhimenlftn 
imagine,  that  he  possesses  some  qualities  supe- 
rior, either  in  kind  or  in  degree,  to  those  whidi 
he  sees  allotted  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and, 
whatever  apparent  disadvantages  he  may  soAr 
in  the  cx>mparison  with  others,  he  has  some  invi- 
sible distinctions,  some  latent  reserve  of  excel* 
Icnce,  which  he  throws  into  the  balance,  and  bj 
wliich  he  generally  fancies  that  it  is  turned  in  faia 
favour. 

The  studious  and  speculative  part  of  mankind 
always  seem  to  consider  their  fraternity  aa 
placed  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  tlie  tumult  of  public  business ;  and 
have  pleased  themselves  from  age  to  age  with  ce 
lebrating  the  felicity  of  their  own  condition,  and 
without  recounting' the  perplexit]f[  of  politics,  the 
dangers  of  greatness,  the  anxieties  of  ambition, 
and  the  miseries  of  riches. 

Among  the  numerous  topics  of  declamation, 
that  Uieir  industrv  has  discovered  on  this  subjecL 
there  is  none  which  tliey  press  with  ^^reater  ef- 
forts, or  on  which  they  liave  more  copiously  laid 
out  their  reason  and  their  imagination,  than  the 
instability  of  high  stations,  and  the  uncertainty 
with  which  the  profits  and  honours  are  posses*- 
e(1,  that  must  be  acquired  with  so  mudi  hazard, 
vigilance  and  labour. 

This  they  appear  to  consider  as  an  irrefraga- 
ble argumeiit  against  the  choice  of  the  statesman 
and  the  warrior ;  and  swell  with  confidence  of 
victor}',  thus  furnished  by  the  Muses  with  the 
arras  which  never  can  be  olunted,  and  which  no 
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ait  or  fltrength  of  their  milvenories  can  elude  or 


It  wae  well  known  by  ezperience  to  the  na- 
tiooa  which  employed  clc|iDaiitB  in  war,  that 
though  bv  the  terror  of  their  bulk,  and  the  vio- 
leooe  of  their  ioinreesiona,  they  olten  tluvw  the 
enemy  into  diaoraer,  yet  tliero  waa  alwa^-s  dan* 
far  in  the  uee  of  theui,  very  nearly  cquivalcut  to 
tne  advantage;  for  if  their  fuat  charge  could  be 
sof^Ttedy  Siey  were  eaaily  driven  back  upon 
their  c»nfodefatefl ;  they  then  broke  through  the 
tioopa  behind  Iheni,  and  made  no  letM  havoc  in 
the  precipitation  of  their  retreat,  thau  in  the  fury 
of  their  onaet. 

I  know  not  whether  thoec  who  liavc  00  vehe- 
me&llj^  '^'P^  ^  inconvenienccfl  and  danger  of 
an  active  Itfb^  have  not  made  use  of  arguments 
that  may  be  retorted  with  equal  force  u|^n  them- 
fdvee ;  and  whether  the  happiness  ot  h  candi- 
date tor  liteimiy  lame  be  not  subject  to  the  same 
oneertainty  wmi  that  of  him  who  governs  pro- 
viooea,  commands  armies,  presides  in  tlie  senate, 
or  dictatwi  in  the  cabinet 

That  eminence  of  learuiug  i&  not  to  be  gained 
without  labour,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  any 
other  kind  of  greatness  can  require,  will  be  al- 
lowad  by  those  who  wish  to  elevate  tlic  charac- 
ter of  a  acholar;  since  they  cannot  but  know, 
that  every  human  acouisition  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  «tifiiculty  employed  in  its  attain- 
menL  And  that  those  who  have  gained  the  es- 
teem and  veneration  of  the  world,  by  thi-ir  know- 
ledge or  their  genius,  are  by  no  nieanfl  exempt 
from  the  solicitude  which  any  other  kind  of  dig- 
nity pnoduces,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  in- 
nomerahle  artificeii  which  they  make  use  of  to 
dcamde  a  superior,  to  repress  a  rival,  or  obstruct 
a  follower ;  artifices  so  cross  and  mean,  as  to 
pmve  evidently  how  muen  a  man  may  eiccl  in 
learning  without  being  either  more  wise  or  more 
virtaoua  than  those  wnuse  ignorance  ho  pities  or 


nothing  therefore  remains,  by  wldch  the  stu- 
dent can  gratify  his  desire  of  appearing  to  have 
bidthia  happiness  on  a  more  firm  basis  than  his 
•otagoniat,  except  the  certainty  with  which  liis 
holKNua  arc  emoyed.  I'he  garlands  gained  by 
the  heroea  of  uterature  must  be  gatherfd  from 
sommita  equally  didicult  to  climb  with  those  that 
bear  the  dvic  or  tiimnphal  wreaths,  they  must  be 
worn  with  equal  envy,  and  guardcKl  witli  equal 
cue  fiom  those  hands  that  are  always  emplojf'ed 
in  efibrta  lo  tear  them  awajr ;  the  only  remaining 
hope  is,  that  their  verdure  is  more  lasting,  and 
that  they  are  less  likely  to  fade  by  time,  or  less 
Gboozious  to  the  blasts  of  accident. 

£ven  tins  hope  will  receive  vei^  little  rncou- 
ragement  from  the  eiaminatiun  01*^1110  liistory  of 
learning;  or  obsenration  of  the  fate  of  scholars  in 
thepraaenC  aga  If  wo  look  back  into  past  times, 
we  find  innumemble  names  of  authors  once  in 
bigfa  repatation,  read  periiaps  by  the  beautiful, 
quoted  by  the  witty,  and  commented  on  by  tiie 
pave;  but  of  whom  we  now  know  only  that  they 
oaee  existed.  If  we  consider  the  distribution  of 
lileimiy  fame  in  our  own  time,  we  shall  find  it  a 
pomeasion  of  very  nncertain  tenure;  sometimes 
bestowed  by  a  sudden  caprice  of  the  public^  and 
igam  tranaferred  to  a  new  favourite^  tor  no  other 
nason  than  that  he  is  new :  sometunes  refused 
10  kmg  labour  and  eminent  oesert,  and  sometimes 
Cnaied  to  very  slight  pretensions;  lost  some- 


times by  security  and  negligence,  and  sometimes 
by  too  diligent  endeavours  to  *etain  it 

A  succotisful  autlior  is  equally  in  danger  of 
the  dimunition  of  liis  fame,  Hiietlicr  lie  continues 
or  ceases  to  write.  The  regard  of  the  public  is 
not  to  be  kept  but  by  tribute,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  past  service  will  quickly  languish,  un- 
less successive  performances  frequently  revive  it 
Yet  in  every  new  attempt  there  is  new  hazard, 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not,  at  some  unlucky 
time,  injure  tlicir  own  characters  by  attempting 
to  eiilarge  them. 

There  are  many  possible  causes  of  that  ine* 
ouality  which  we  may  so  frequently  observe  in 
tlie  performances  of  tne  same  man,  from  the  ui* 
fluence  of  which  no  ability  or  industry  is  suflS- 
ciently  secured,  and  which  have  so  often  sullied 
the  splendour  of  genius,  that  tlie  witp  as  well  aa 
the  conoueror,  may  be  properly  cautioned  not  to 
indulge  his  pride  with  too  eariy  triumplis,  but  to 
defer  to  the  end  of  life  Jiis  estimate  of  nappiness 


-l/ZftMc  temptr 


Expeeiamdu  die*  komimij  diriqut  hemiMM 
JmU  okitum  memo  tuprew^mquefinurm  debet. 

B«t  no  frail  mu,  however  f  reat  or  high, 

Cui  be  coocludeii  bleu'd  before  he  die.        aodisom. 

Amoug  the  motives  that  urge  an  author  to  un- 
dertakings by  which  Iiis  reputation  is  impaired, 
one  of  the  most  fre(|Uent  muitt  be  mentioned  with 
tendcniCBs,  because  it  is  not  to  be  counted  among 
his  foHies,  but  his  miaories.  It  very  oflen  hap- 
pens that  the  works  of  learning  or  oi  wit  are  per- 
fonned  at  the  direction  of  those  by  wliom  they 
arc  to  be  rewarded ;  the  writer  has  not  always 
the  choice  of  his  subject,  but  is  compelled  to  a^ 
ccpt  any  task  which  is  thrown  before  him,  with- 
out much  consideration  of  his  own  convenience, 
and  without  time  to  prepare  himself  by  previous 
studies. 

Miscarriages  of  this  kind  arc  likewise  frequent- 
ly the  conse<}uence  of  that  acquaintance  with  the 
great,  which  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  tha 
chief  privileges  of  literature  and  genius.  A  man 
who  has  once  learned  to  tliink  himself  eialted  by 
familiarity  with  those  whom  nothing  but  their 
birth,  or  their  tbrtunes,  or  such  stations  as  are 
seldom  gained  by  moral  excellence,  set  above 
him,  will  not  be  long  without  submitting  his  un- 
derstanding to  their  conduct ;  ho  will  sutler  them 
to  prescribe  the  course  of  his  studies,  and  employ 
him  for  their  own  purposes  either  of  diversion  or 
interest  His  desire  of  pleasing  those  whose  fa- 
vour he  has  weakly  made  necessary  to  himself^ 
will  not  suficr  him  always  to  consider  how  little 
ho  is  qualitied  for  the  work  imposed.  Either  his 
vanity  will  tempt  Iiim  to  conceal  liis  deficiencies, 
or  that  cowardice,  which  always  encroaches  fast 
upon  such  as  spend  their  lives  m  the  company  of 

Eorsons  higher  tlian  themselves,  will  not  leave 
im  resolution  to  assert  the  liberty  of  choice. 
But,  though  we  suppose  that  a  man  by  his  for- 
tune can  avoid  the  necessity  of  dependence,  and 
by  his  spirit  can  repel  the  UHurpations  of  patron- 
age, yet  he  may  easily,  by  writing  long,  happen 
to  write  ill  I'here  is  a  general  successkin  of 
events  in  which  contraries  are  produced  by  peri- 
odical vicissitudes ;  labour  and  care  are  reward- 
ed with  success,  success  produces  confidence, 
confidence  relaxes  industry,  and  negligence  mini 
that  reputaticn  which  accuracy  had  raised. 
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He  that  happens  not  to  be  lulled  b^  praise  m- 
to  Bupinenesfly  may  be  animated  bjr  it  to  under- 
takinffs  above  his  strength,  or  incited  to  fancy 
himself  alike  qualified  for  every  kind  of  compo- 
aiticr.,  and  able  to  comply  with  the  public  taste 
through  all  its  variations.  By  some  opinion  like 
this,  many  men  have  been  engaged,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  attempts  which  Uiey  had  not  time 
to  complete,  and  afler  a  few  weak  efibrts,  sunk 
into  the  grave  with  vexation  to  see  the  risinff  ge- 
neration eain  groimd  upon  them.  From  uese 
failures  tne  highest  genius  is  not  exempt :  that 
judgment  which  apnears  so  penetrating,  when  it 
IS  employed  upon  tne  works  of  others,  veiy  often 
fails  where  interest  or  passion  can  exert  their  pow- 
er. We  are  blinded  m  examining  our  o?vn  la- 
bours by  innumerable  prejudices.  Our  juvenile 
compositions  please  us,  because  they  bring  to  our 
minds  the  remembrance  of  youth;  our  later  per- 
formances we  are  ready  to  esteem,  because  we 
are  unwilling  to  think  that  we  have  made  no 
improvement ;  what  flows  easily  from  the  pen 
charms  us,  because  we  read  with  pleasure  that 
which  flatters  our  opinion  of  our  own  powers ; 
what  was  composed  with  great  struggles  of  the 
mind  we  do  not  easily  reject,  because  we  cannot 
bear  that  so  much  labour  shotdd  be  fruitless. 
But  the  reader  has  none  of  these  prepossessions^ 
and  wonders  that  the  author  is  so  unlike  himself, 
without  considering  that  the  same  soil  will,  with 
different  culture,  amrd  different  products. 


No.  22.]      Saturday,  June  2,  1750. 

Ego  ntc  atrndnan  «tiM  ^viU  «««« 

Nee  rude  qwdfrotit  video  uu^enimm ;  aUorim*  tic 
JUerm  pooeit  opem  re*  et  e4mjmrmt  awrice,  noi. 


Without  a  greniiM  learning  Mwra  in  Tain ; 
And  without  learning  f  eoiua  links  again ; 
Their  force  united  crowns  the  sprightly  reign. 

ELPHINSTON. 

Wit  and  Learning  were  the  children  of  Apollo, 
bv  different  mothers :  Wit  was  the  ofispring  of 
Euphrosyne,  and  resembled  her  in  cheerfulness 
ana  vivacity :  Learning  was  bom  of  Sophia,  and 
retained  her  seriousness  and  caution.  As  their 
mothers  wore  rivalo,  they  were  bred  up  by  them 
from  their  birth  in  habitual  opposition,  and  all 
means  were  so  inccHsantly  employed  to  impress 
upon  them  a  hatred  and  contempt  of  each  other, 
that  though  Apollo,  who  foresaw  the  ill  effects  of 
their  discord,  endeavoured  to  soften  them,  by  di- 
viding his  regard  equally  between  them,  yet  his 
impartiality  and  kindness  were  without  effect  ; 
the  material  animosity  was  deeply  rooted,  having 
been  intrrminglcd  with  their  first  ideas,  and  was 
confirmed  cvor^  hour,  as  fresh  opportunities  oc- 
curred of  exertinp  it.  No  sooner  were  they  of 
age  to  be  received  into  the  apartments  of'the 
other  celestials,  than  Wit  began  to  entertain  Ve- 
nus  at  her  toilet,  by  aping  the  solemnity  of  Learn- 
ing, and  LearninfT  to  divert  Minerva  at  her  loom, 
by  exposiuj?  the  blunders  and  iornorance  of  Wit. 
Thu3  thev  grew  up,  with  malice  perpetually 
increasing,  by  the  encouragement  which  each  re- 
ceived from  those  whom  their  mothers  had  per- 
suaded to  patronize  and  support  them ;  and  longed 
to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  Jupiter,  not  so  much 
for  the  hope  of  gaining  honour,  as  of  excluding 
D  rival  from  all  pretensions  to  regard,  andof  put- 


ZTowlft] 

ting  an  evefla8tin|f  stop  to  the  piogreu  of  thu 
influence  which  either  oelieved  the  other  to  faftw 
obtained  by  mean  arts  and  fUse  appeumoees. 

At  last  the  day  came,  when  they  were  both, 
with  the  usual  sofenmitiefl,  received  into  the  due 
of  superior  deities,  and  allowed  to  take  nectar 
from  the  hand  of  Hebe.  But  from  that  hoar  Con- 
cord lost  her  aothority  at  the  table  of  Jiipjter. 
The  rivals,  animated  by  their  new  dignity,  and 
incited  by  the  alternate  applauses  of  the  aaaoctate 
powers,  harassed  each  other  h^  iaoeasant  con- 
tests, with  such  a  regular  viciflBtude  of*  yictaiy, 
that  neither  was  depressed. 

It  was  observable,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
every  debate,  the  advantage  was  on  the  nJe  oi 
Wit ;  and  that,  at  the  first  aalliea,  the  wlioie  as- 
sembly sparkled,  according  to  Homei's  eicpiee- 
sion,  with  unextinguishable  merrimeoL  But 
Learning  woiUd  reserve  her  strengdi  till  the  bunt 
of  applause  was  over,  and  the  languor  with  which 
the  violence  of  joy  is  always  Buc(weded.i»egui  to 
promise  more  calm  and  patient  attentioa.  She 
then  attempted  her  defence,  and  by  comMiing 
one  part  or  her  antagonist's  objectione  widi  an- 
other, commonly  made  him  confute  himeelf ;  or, 
by  showing  how  small  a  part  of  the  onestion  he 
had  taken  into  his  view,  proved  that  ids  opinhNi 
could  have  no  weight  The  audience  n^u 
gradually  to  lay  aside  their  j)repoeaei8iont,  and 
rose,  at  last,  with  greater  veneration  for  Lean- 
tn^  but  with  greater  kindness  for  Wit 

Their  conduct  was,  whenever  they  deaired  to 
recommend  themselves  to  distinction^  entirely 
opposite.  Wit  was  daring  and  adventonMH; 
Learning  cautious  and  dclil^rate.  Wit  thffi^ght 
nothing  reproachful  but  dulness ;  Learning  wfte 
afraid  of  no  imputation,  but  that  of  error.  Wif 
answered  before  he  understood,  leethiaaiiickneBi 
of  apprehension  should  be  questioBed ;  Lemming 
paused,  where  there  was  no  difficnlty,  lest  any, 
msidioufl  sophism  shoidd  lie  undiscovered.  Wit 
perplexed  ever}'  debate  by  rapidity  and  confu- 
sion 'j  Learning  tired  the  hearers  with  endless  dis- 
tinctions, and  prolonged  the  dispute  without  ad- 
vantage, by  proving  that  which  never  was  de- 
nied. Wit,  in  hopes  of  shining,  would  yenture 
to  produce  what  he  had  not  considenMl,  and  oft- 
en succeeded  beyond  his  own  expectation,  by 
following  the  train  of  a  lucky  thought ;  Learning 
would  reject  every  new  notion,  for  fear  of  being 
entangled  in  consequences  which  she  coold  not 
foresei',  and  was  often  hindered,  by  her  caution, 
from  pressing  her  advantages,  and  subduing  her 
opponent 

Both  had  prejudices,  which  in  some  degree 
hindered  their  progress  towards  perfection,  and 
left  them  open  to  attacks.  Novelty  was  the  dar- 
ling of  Wit,  and  antiquity  of  Lcammg.  To  "Wit, 
all  that  was  new  was  specious;  to  Learning, 
whatever  was  ancient  was  venerable.  Wit,  how- 
ever, seldom  failed  to  divert  those  whom  be  could 
not  convince,  and  to  convince  was  not  often  his 
ambition ;  Learning  always  supported  her  opi- 
nion with  so  many  collateral  truths,  that,  when  tne 
cause  was  decided  against  her,  her  arguments 
were  remembered  wifli  admiration. 

Nothing  was  more  common,  on  cither  side, 
than  to  quit  their  proper  characters,  and  to  hope 
for  a  complete  conquest  by  the  use  of  the  wea- 
pons which  had  been  employed  against  them. 
Wit  would  sometimes  labour  a  syllogism,  and 
Learning  distort  her  features  with  a  jest ;   but 
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thej  ahrmji  sofiered  by  the  experiment,  and  be- 
trayed themeelves  to  confutation  or  contempt 
TheserionmeM  of  Wit  was  without  dignity,  and 
the  merriment  of  Lcaming  without  vivacity. 

Their  conteeta,  by  long  continuance,  grew  at 
hat  iamortant,  and  the  divinitiea  broke  into  par> 
OeiL  Wit  waa  taken  into  the  protection  of  the 
langfaterJoving  Venus,  had  a  retinue  allowed 
him  of  Smilea  and  Jeati,  and  waa  often  permit- 
ted to  danee  aiDong  the  Graces.  Learning  atUl 
oontinned  the  fiivooriie  of  Minerva,  and  s^om 
went  out  of  herpakce,  without  a  train  of  the  se- 
verer TirtiMi^  Chastity,  Temperance,  FortitndeL 
and  Labour.  Wit,  cohabiting  with  Malice,  haa 
m  mm  naoMd  Satyr,  who  followed  him,  carrying 
a  quiver  filled  with  poisoned  arrows,  which, 
where  they  once  drew  blood,  could  by  no  skill 
ever  be  eztracled.  These  arrows  he  frequently 
alloc  at  Learning,  when  she  was  most  earnestly 
or  naefiiily  emptoyed,  engaged  in  abstruse  inqui- 
riea,  or  giving  mstnictions  to  her  followers.  Mi- 
nerva tneiefore  deputed  Criticism  to  her  aid,  w1k> 
geaeraUy  broke  the  point  of  Satyr's  arrows,  turn- 
ed them  aaide^  or  retorted  them  on  liimself. 

Jupiter  was  at  last  angry  that  the  peace  of  the 
heavenly  regions  afaould  be  in  perpetual  danger 
of  violation,  and  resolved  to  dismiss  these  trou* 
Uesome  antagonists  to  the  lower  world.  Hither 
therefore  they  came,  and  carried  on  their  ancient 
qnaird  among  morUls,  nor  was  either  long  with- 
out KakNis  votaries.  Wit,  by  his  gayety,  capti- 
vated the  voong;  and  Learning,  by  ner  authority, 
influencea  the  old.  Their  power  quickly  ap- 
peared by  very  eminent  effects ;  theatres  were 
built  for  the  reeeption  of  Wit;  and  coUegea  en- 
dowed for  the  readence  of  Lesjming.  Eadi  party 
cndenfoured  to  outvie  the  other  in  cost  and  mag- 
nifieenoe,  and  lo  propagate  an  opinion,  that  it 
waa  neoeaaary,  from  the  first  entrance  into  life, 
to  enliat  in  one  of  the  factions ;  and  that  none 
eoald  hope  for  the  regard  of  either  divinity,  who 
had  once  entered  the  temple  of  the  rival  power. 

There  were  indeed  a  class  of  mortals,  by  whom 
Wit  and  Learning  were  equally  disregarded : 
irare  the  devotees  of  Plutus,  the  god  of 
aoBong  these  it  seldom  happened  that 
the  gayclT  of  Wit  could  raise  a  smile,  or  the  elo- 
B  or  Learning  procure  attention.  In  re- 
hia  contempt  they  agreed  to  incite  their 
■gainst  them ;  but  me  forces  that  were 
lent  on  those  eipeditions  frequently  betra}red 
their  traat ;  and,  in  contempt  of  tlie  orders  which 
they  had  received,  flattered  the  rich  in  public, 
vinle  they  acomod  them  in  their  hearts;  and 
when,  by  thia  treachery,  they  had  obtained  the 
favour  or  Plutus,  affected  to 'look  with  an  air  of 
saperioritv  on  tboae  who  still  remained  in  the 
vervice  or  Wit  and  Learning. 

Disgusted  with  theae  desertions,  the  two  ri- 
vala,  at  the  same  time,  petitioned  Jupiter  for  re- 
admission  !o  their  native  habitations.  Jupiter 
thundered  on  the  right  hand,  and  the v  prepared 
to  obey  the  happy  aununons.  Wit  readily  !>pread 
bis  winga  and  aoared  aloft,  but  not  being  able  to 
Me  far.  .wma  bewildered  in  the  patliless  immenai- 
^  of  the  ethereal  spaces.  Learning,  who  knew 
the  way,  ahook  her  pinions ;  but  for  want  of 
Bttmal  vigour,  could  only  take  short  flights ;  so, 
tfter  many  efferta,  they  both  sunk  again  to  tlie 

rod,  and  learned  from  their  mutual  distress 
^  naceasity  of  union.    They  therefore  joined 
thur  hands  and  renewed  their  flight ;  Learning 


was  borne  up  by  the  vigour  of  Wit,  and  Wit 
guided  by  the  perspicacity  of  Leaning.  They 
aoon  reached  tne  dwellings  of  Jupiter,  and  were 
so  endeared  to  each  other,  that  they  Uved  aftar^ 
wards  in  perpetual  concord.  Wit  persuaded 
Learning  to  converse  with  the  Graces,  and 
Lcaminff  engaged  Wit  in  the  service  of  the  Vir- 
tues. They  were  now  the  favourites  of  all  the 
powers  of  heaven,  and  gladdened  every  banquet 
by  their  presence.  They  soon  after  married,  at 
the  command  of  Jupiter,  and  had  a  numerous 
progeny  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


No.  23.]        Tuesday,  June  5,  1750. 

TrtM  mUd  eamvivit  wrope  dis$eutira  Hdtmtur, 
P0$etuU»  vari0  Mbwa  di99r»m  pmlmt^,  M 

Three  foesti  I  have,  diaeentiDf  el  my  feait, 
ReqairiBf  each  to  sratUV  his  taate 
With  dtferent  food. 


That  every  man  should  regulate  his  actions  by 
his  own  conscience,  without  any  regard  to  the 
opmions  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
first  precepts  of  moral  prudence ;  justified  not 
only  by  the  sufinge  of  reason,  which  declares 
that  none  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven  are  to  lie  meless, 
but  by  the  voice  likewise  of  experience,  which 
will  soon  inform  us  that,  if  we  make  the  praise  or 
blame  of  others  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  we  shall 
be  distracted  by  a  boundless  variety  of  irrccon- 
cileable  judgments,  be  held  in  perpetual  suspense 
between  contrary  impulses,  and  consult  for  ever 
without  determination. 

I  know  not  whether,  for  the  same  reason,  it  ia 
not  necessary  for  an  author  to  place  some  confi- 
dence in  his  own  skill,  and  to  satisfy  himself  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  not  deviated  from  tho 
established  laws  of  composition,  witliout  submit- 
ting his  works  to  frequent  examinations  before 
he  gives  them  to  the  public,  or  endeavouring  to 
secure  aucccMs  by  a  solicitous  conformity  to  ad- 
vice and  criticism. 

It  is,  indeed,  quickly  discoverable,  that  con- 
sultation and  compliance  can  conduce  little  to 
the  perfection  of  any  literary  performance ;  for 
whoever  is  so  doubtful  of  his  own  abilities  as  to 
encourage  the  remarks  of  others,  will  find  him- 
self every  day  embarrassed  with  new  difiicultiea, 
and  will  harass  his  mmd,  in  vain,  with  the  hope- 
less labour  of  uniting  heterogeneous  ideas,  di- 
gesting independent  hints,  and  collecting  into 
one  point  the  several  rays  of  borrowed  light, 
emitted  often  with  contrary  directions. 

Of  all  authora,  those  wno  retail  their  laboun 
in  periodical  sheets  would  be  most  unhappy,  if 
they  were  much  to  regard  the  censures  or  the 
admonitions  of  their  readen ;  for,  as  their  works 
are  not  sent  into  the  world  at  once,  but  by  amali 
parts  in  gradual  succession,  it  is  always  imagin- 
ed, by  those  who  think  themselves  qualified  to 
give  mstructions,  that  they  may  yet  redeem  their 
fbrmer  filings  by  hearkening  to  better  judgea, 
and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  their  plan,  by  the 
help  of^  the  criticisms  which  are  so  liberally  af^ 
forued. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  sometimes  with 
vexation,  and  sometimes  with  merriment,  the 
diflerent  temper  with  which  the  same  man  reads 
j  a  printed  and  manuacript  peribrmance.  When 
I  a  Dook  is  once  in  the  hands  of  the  public^  it  i« 
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ooDflidered  as  penntnent  and  unalterable,  and 
the  reader,  if  he  be  free  from  personal  prejiidicei, 
takes  it  up  with  no  other  intention  thwi  of  pleas- 
ing or  instructing  himself:  he  accommodates  his 
mmd  to  the  aat£>r's  design ;  and  having  no  inte- 
rest in  refusing  the  amusement  that  is  offered 
him,  never  interrapts  his  own  tranquillity  by  sto- 
died  cavils,  or  d«;:jtroys  his  satis&ction  in  that 
which  is  already  well,  by  an  anxious  inquiry 
how  it  might  be  better  i  but  is  often  contented 
without  pleasure,  and  pleased  without  perfection. 

But  if  the  same  man  be  called  to  consider  the 
merit  of  a  production  yet  unpublished,  he  brings 
an  imagination  heated  with  objections  to  pas- 
sages which  he  has  yet  never  heard  ;  he  invokes 
all  the  powers  of  criticism,  and  stores  his  me- 
mory with  Taste  and  Grace,  Purity  and  Delicap 
cy.  Manners  and  Unities,  sounds  which,  having 
been  once  uttered  by  those  that  understood  them, 
have  been  since  re-echoed  without  meaning,  and 
kept  up  to  the  disturbance  of  the  world,  by  a 
constant  repercussion  from  one  coxcomb  to  ano- 
ther. He  considers  himself  as  obliged  to  show, 
by  some  proof  of  his  abilities,  that  he  is  not  con- 
sulted to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  watches  every 
opening  for  objection,  and  looks  round  for  every 
opportunity  to  propose  some  specious  alteration. 
Such  opportumtics  a  very  small  degree  of  saga^ 
cit]r  win  enable  him  to  nnd ;  for,  in  every  work 
of  imagination,  die  disposition  of  parts,  the  in- 
aeition  of  incidents,  ana  use  of  decoratbns,  may 
be  varied  a  thousand  ways  with  equal  propriety; 
and  as  in  things  neariy  equal,  that  will  always 
seem  best  to  every  man  which  he  himself  pro- 
duces ;  the  critic,  whose  business  is  only  to  pro- 
pose, without  the  care  of  execution,  can  never 
want  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  he  has 
suggested  very  important  improvements,  nor  the 
power  of  enrorcing  his  advice  by  arguments^ 
which,  as  they  appear  convincing  to  himself, 
either  his  kindness  or  his  vanity  will  press  obsti- 
nately and  importunately  without  suspicion  that 
he  may  possibly  jud^e  too  hastily  in  favour  of  his 
own  advice,  or  inquiry  whether  the  advantage  of 
the  new  scheme  be  proportionate  to  the  labour. 
"-  It  is  observed  by  Ine  younger  Pliny,  that  an 
orator  ought  not  so  much  to  select  the  strongest 
aiguments  which  his  cause  admits,  as  to  employ 
air  which  his  imagination  can  aflbrd:  for,  in 
pleading,  those  reasons  are  of  most  value,  which 
will  rno^t  affect  the  judges ;  and  the  judges,  says 
he,  will  be  always  most  touched  with  that  which 
they  had  before  conceived.  Every  man  who  is 
calfed  to  pve  his  opinion  of  a  performance,  de- 
cides upon  the  same  principle :  he  first  suflfers  him- 
self to  Conn  expectation!*,  and  then  is  angry  at  his 
disappointment  He  lets  his  imagination  rove 
at  large,  and  wonders  that  another,  equally  un- 
confined  in  tlie  boundless  ocean  of  ix>ssibility, 
takes  a  different  course. 

But,  though  the  rule  of  Pliny  be  judiciously 
laid  down,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  writer's 
cause,  because  there  always  lies  an  appeal  from 
domestic  criticism  to  a  higher  judicature,  and  the 
public,  which  is  never  cornipted,  nor  often  de- 
ceived, is  to  pass  the  last  sentence  upon  literary 
claims. 

Of  the  great  force  of  preconceived  opinions  I 
had  many  proofs  when  I  first  entered  upon  this 
weekly  labour.  My  readers  having,  from  the 
performances  of  my  predecessors,  established  an 
idea  of  unconnectBQ  essays,  to  which  they  be- 


1  ineir  B3^eni,  ana  numeiroaa  rsBMii 
^ere  aooordin^y  made  bv  each,  m  Im 
I  favourite  subject  omitted  or  dalayed 
re  an^  that  tne  Rambler  did  noOiki 


Ueved  all  fatme  authors  nnder  a  aaceaatj  o 
conforming,  were  impatient  of  the  least  dtfn^ 
tion  from  their  B3^eni,  and  nuineiroaa 
strances  were  i 
found  his  i 
Some  were  an^  1 

the  Spectator,  introduce  himself  to  the  i 
ance  of  the  public,  by  an  acconat  of  iia  owi 
birth  and  studiea,  an  enumeimtion  of  hia  adven- 
tures, and  a  description  of  his  phjPBOgDMny. 
Others  soon  begui  to  remark  that  ad  was  a  ao> 
lemn,  serious,  <£etatoiiaI  writer,  withoat  i 
liness  or  gayety,  and  called  out  with  i 
for  mirth  a!nd  humour.  Another  ai 
him  to  have  a  special  eye  upon  the  various  % 
of  this  groat  city,  and  infoimed  hiu  that  mnchof 
the  Sprotator's  vivacity  was  laid  out  upon  ioch 
assemblies.  He  has  been  censured  for  not  in^ 
tating  the  poUtenesa  of  his  predeeessois,  basiii|g 
hitherto  neglected  to  take  the  ladies  under  his 
protection,  and  give  them  rules  fiv  the  just  oppo- 
sition of  colours,  and  the  proper  dimensions  o< 
ruffles  and  piimers.  He  has  been  ; 
one  to  fix  a  particular  censure  upon  I 
trons  who  play  at  cards  with  ipectades:  and 
another  is  very  much  ofiendedT  whtnerm  be 
meets  with  a  speculation  in  which  naked  pro* 
cepts  are  comprised  without  the  illustntion  of 
examples  and  characters. 

I  make  not  the  least  question  that  all  these  mo» 
nitors  intend  the  promotion  of  my  deeign,  and 
the  instruction  of  my  readers;  but  they  do  not 
know,  or  do  not  reflect,  that  an  author  lias  a  rale 
of  choice  peculiar  to  himself  f>  and  seleets  those 
subjects  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  treat,  by  die 
course  of  his  studies,  or  the  accidents  of  his  life; 
that  some  topics  of  amusement  have  been  nfae^ 
dy  treated  with  too  much  suooess  to  uivite  a  eoo^ 
petition ;  and  that  he  who  endeavours  to  ^ain 
many  readers  must  try  various  arts  of  invitation, 
essay  every  avenue  of  pleasure,  and  make  fre- 
quent changes  in  his  methods  of  approach. 

1  cannot  but  consider  myself^  amidst  this  tu- 
mult of  criticism,  as  a  ship  m  a  poetical  tempest, 
impelled  at  the  same  time  by  opposite  wmds, 
and  dashed  by  the  waves  from  every  quarter,  but 
held  upright  by  the  contrariety  of  tne  assailants, 
and  secured  in  some  measure  by  multiplsetty  of 
distress.  Had  the  opinion  of  my  censuren  been 
unanimous,  it  might  perhaps  have  overset  my  re- 
solution ;  hut  since  I  find  them  at  variance  with 
each  other,  I  can,  withont  scruple,  neglect  tibem, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  ofthe  pnbUe 
by  following  the  direction  of  my  own  reason,  and 
indulging  the  sallies  of  my  own  imagination. 


No.  24.]        Saturday,  June  9,  1750. 

l^cmo  in  $€$e  Untat  detcend^re^— reason. 

None,  nono  descends  into  hlnMsIf. — dbydbit. 

Among  the  precepts,  or  aphoiisms  admitted  by 
general  consent,  and  inculcated  by  frequent  re- 
petition, there  is  nono  more  famous  among  tiie 
masters  of  ancient  wisdom,  than  that  compendi- 
ous lesson,  Ti  cddc  ffsavT^^  Be  acquainted  wUk  flw- 
sdf;  ascribed  bv  some  to  an  oracle,  and  by  oth- 
ers to  Chilo  of  Laccderaon. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  dictate,  which,  m  the  wMe 
extent  of  its  meaning,  may  be  said  to  ( 
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■n  the  qiecuIatiaB  i«quuate  to  a  moral  agent 
For  what  more  can  be  neeeaaary  to  the  rcgula- 
tioB  of  lift,  than  the  knowledge  of  our  original, 
our  end,  our  duties,  and  our  relation  to  other 

It  IB  however  very  improbable  that  the  first 
author,  whoever  he  was,  intended  it  to  be  under- 
stood in  this  unlimited  and  complieated  sense; 
lor  oCthe  inouiries,  which  in  so  hurge  an  accepta- 
tion it  would  seem  to  recommend,  some  are  too 
exiennve  for  the  powers  of  man,  and  some  re- 

Iuire  light  from  above,  which  was  not  yet  in- 
ulced  to  the  heathen  world. 
We  might  have  hod  more  satisfaction  concern- 
ing the  ongiDal  import  of  this  celebrated  sen- 
tenca^  if  histoiy  had  mformed  us,  whether  it  was 
uttered  as  a  general  instruction  to  mankind,  or 
ae  a  paiticoler  emotion  to  some  private  inquirer ; 
whetoier  it  was  anplied  to  some  single  occasion, 
or  laid  down  as  Uie  universal  rule  of  lifew 

There  will  occur,  upon  the  slightest  consideiv 
ation,  many  posable  cucumstances,  in  which  this 
monition  mif^t  very  properly  be  enforced :  for 
eveiy  enor  in  human  conduct  must  arise  from 
ignorance  in  ouraelvesj  either  perpetual  or  tem- 
ponmiy;  and  happen  either  because  we  do  not 
Know  what  is  best  and  fittest,  or  because  our 
knowledge  is  at  the  time  of  action  not  present  to 
the  mind. 

When  a  man  emi^oys  himself  upon  remote 
and  unneceeaaiy  suojects,  and  wastes  his  life 
upon  ^ucstiQiia  which  cannot  be  resolved,  and 
<u  which  the  aolutiDn  would  conduce  very  little 
to  the  advaneement  of  happiness:  when 'ho  la- 
vishes his  honn  in  calculatinflf  the  weight  of  tlie 
terraqiieoiis  fflobei,  or  in  adjusting  successive  sys- 
tems of  worloi  beyond  the  reach  of  the  telescope ; 
he  mar  be  very  properly  recalled  from  his  excur- 
sions by  thia  precept,  and  reminded,  that  there  is 
a  nearer  being  with  which  it  is  his  duty  to  be 
mora  acquainted ;  and  from  which  his  attention 
has  hitherto  been  withheld  by  studies,  to  which 
he  has  no  other  motive  than  vanity  or  curiosity. 

The  great  praise  of  Socrates  is,  that  he  drew 
the  wits  of  Greece,  by  his  instruction  and  exam- 
ple from  the  vain  pursuit  of  natural  philosophy  to 
'  '  I,  and  turned  their  thoughts  from 
-,  and  matter  and  motion,  upon  the 
I  of  virtue  and  relationa  of  lite.  AU 
hit  leetiues  were  but  commentaries  upon  this 
aavng;  if  we  suppose  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves recommended  by  Chile,  in  opposition  to 
other  inquiries  less  suitable  to  the  state  of  man. 

Thegreat  lault  of  men  of  learning  is  still,  that 
they  ofiend  against  this  rule,  and  appear  willing 
to  Btody  any  thing  rather  than  themselves :  for 
which  reason  thsy  are  often  despised  by  those 
with  whom  they  hnagine  themselves  above  com- 
parison; despised,  as  useless  to  common  pur^ 
poses^  ma  mmflie  to  conduct  the  most  trivial  af- 
ttira,  and  unqualified  to  perform  those  offices  bv 
which  the  concatenation  of  society  is  preserved, 
and  aaCiial  tenderness  excited  and  mamtained. 

Gelidns  is  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  deep 
reseaiches.  Having  a  mind  naturally  fonned 
for  theabstmser  sciences,  he  can  comprehend  in- 
tricate combinations  i^thout  oonfosion,  and  be- 
ioff  of  a  temper  naturally  cool  and  equal,  he  ia 
■udom  interrupted  by  his  passions  in  the  pur- 
mit  of  the  longest  chain  of  unexpected  cons^ 
<{ueaoei.  Hehas,therefiMe,a]angtiin6md«lf> 
ed  hopa^  that  the  nliitira  oTiOM  pnUMH^by 
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house,  into  which  none  of  his  faraily  are  ai^red 
to  enti>r ;  and  when  he  comes  down  to  his  dinner, 
or  his  rest,  he  walks  about  like  a  stranger  that 
is  tliere  only  for  a  day,  without  any  tokens  of  re 

Sird  or  tenderness.  He  has  totally  divestea 
mself  of  all  human  sensations ;  he  has  neither 
eye  for  beauty,  nor  car  for  complaint ;  he  neither 
rejoices  at  the  good  fortune  of  his  nearest  friend, 
nor  mourns  for  any  public  or  private  calamity. 
Having  once  received  a  letter,  and  given  it  his 
servant  to  read,  he  was  informed,  that  it  was 
written  by  his  brother,  who,  being  shipwrecked, 
had  swam  naked  to  land,  and  was  destitute  of 
nec^essaries  in  a  foreign  countiA'.  Naked  and 
destitute!  says  GeUdus — reach 'down  the  last 
volume  of  meteorological  observations,  extract  an 
exact  account  of  the  wind,  and  note  it  carefully 
in  the  diary  of  the  weather. 

The  family  of  Gelidus  once  broke  into  hai 
study,  to  show  him  that  a  town  at  a  small  dis- 
tance was  on  fire,  and  in  a  few  momenta  a  ser- 
vant came  up  to  tell  him,  that  the  flame  had 
caught  so  many  houses  on  both  sides,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  confounded,  and  began  to  think 
of  rather  escaping  with  their  lives  uian  savin^^ 
their  dwellings.  What  you  tell  me,  says  Geln 
dus,  is  very  probable,  for  fire  naturally  acts  in  a 
circle. 

Thus  lives  this  great  philosopher,  insensible  to 
every  spectacle  of  distress,  and  unmoved  by  the 
loudest  call  of  social  nature,  for  want  of  oonsir 
dering  that  men  are  designed  for  the  succour  and 
comfort  of  each  other ;  that  though  there  are 
hours  which  may  be  laudablv  spent  upon  know- 
ledge not  immediately  useful,  yet  the  first  atten- 
tion is  due  to  practical  virtue:  and  that  he  may 
be  justly  driven  out  from  the  commerce  of  man- 
kind, who  has  80  far  abstracted  himself  from  the 
species,  as  to  partake  neither  of  the  joys  nor 
griefs  of  othcrff,  but  neglects  the  endearments  of 
his  wife,  and  the  caresses  of  his  children,  to 
count  tlie  drops  of  rain,  note  the  changes  of  the 
wind,  and  calculate  the  eclipses  of  the  moons  of 
Jupiter. 

1  shall  reser^'e  to  some  future  paper  the  reli- 
gious and  important  meaning  of  this  epitome  of 
wisdom,  and  only  remark,  that  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  gay  and  light,  as  well  as  to  the  giave  and 
solemn  parts  of  hfe ;  and  that  not  only  the  phil»> 
sopher  may  forfeit  his  pretences  to  real  Iearnin||^ 
but  the  wit  and  beauty  may  miscany  in  their 
schemes,  by  the  want  of  this  universal  requisite^ 
the  knowledge  of  themselves. 

It  is  surely  for  no  other  reason,  that  we  sse 
such  numbers  resolutely  struggling  against  na- 
ture, and  contending  for  that  which  they  never 
can  attain,  endeavouring  to  unite  contradictionsi 
and  determined  to  excel  in  characters  mconsistF 
ent  with  each  othrr;  that  stock-jobbers  aftct 
dress,  gayetv,  and  elegance,  and  mathematicians 
labour  to  be'  wits ;  that  the  soldier  teases  his  ao« 
quaintance  with  questions  in  theology,  and  the 
academic  hopes  to  divert  the  ladies  by  a  recital 
of  his  raliantries.  That  absurdity  of  pride  could 
proceM  only  from  ignorance  of  themaelvea,  by 
which  CHrth  attempted  critidam,  and  Congrevo 
waived  his  title  to  oramatic  reputation,  and  de- 
sired to  be  considered  only  as  a  gentleman. 

EaphuM,  with  gntt  pvt%  am' 
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knowledge,  has  a  clouded  aspect  and  unffracioiui 
fonn;  yet  it  has  been  his  ambition,  iroin  his 
fost  entrance  into  life,  to  distinguish  nimself  by 
particularities  in  his  dress,  to  outvie  beaus  in 
embroideiy,  to  import  new  trimmings,  and  to  be 
foremost  m  the  fashion.  Euphues  has  turned 
on  his  exterior  appearance  that  attention  which 
would  always  have  produced  esteem,  had  it  been 
fixed  upon  bis  mind;  and  though  his  virtues  and 
abilities  have  preserved  him  from  the  contempt 
which  he  has  so  diligently  solicited,  he  has,  at 
least,  raised  one  impediment  to  his  reputation ; 
since  all  can  judge  of  his  dress,  but  few  of  his 
understanding ;  and  many,  who  discern  that  ho 
b  a  fop,  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  can  be 
wise. 

There  is  one  instance  in  which  tho  ladies  are 
particularly  unwilling  to  observe  the  rule  of  Chi- 
to.  They  are  desuous  to  hide  from  themselves 
the  advances  of  age,  and  endeavour  too  frequent* 
ly  to  supply  the  sprightliness  and  bloom  of  youth 
by  artincuu  beauty  and  forced  vivacity.  They 
hope  to  inflame  the  heart  by  glances  which  have 
lost  their  fire,  or  melt  it  by  languor  which  is  no 
longer  delicate ;  they  play  over  the  airs  which 
pleased  at  a  time  when  the^r  were  expected  only 
to  please,  and  forget  that  airs  ou^t  in  time  to 
give  place  to  virtues.  They  continue  to  trifle, 
because  they  could  once  trifle  agreeably,  till 
those  who  shared  their  early  pleasures  are  withp 
drawn  to  more  serious  engagements;  and  are 
scarcely  awakened  from  their  dream  of  perpetu- 
al youtn,  but  by  the  scorn  of  those  whom  they 
endeavour  to  nvaL* 


Na  95.]      Tuesday,  June  18, 175a 

PoiMMt  fvte  jPMM  9idenimr,  visgil. 

For  they  cm  cooquer  who  believe  they  can. 

DRYDert. 

There  are  some  vices  and  errors  which,  though 
often  fatal  to  those  in  whom  they  arc  found,  have 
yet,  by  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  been 
considered  as  entitled  to  some  degree  of  respect, 
or  have,  at  least,  been  exempted  from  contemptu- 
ous infamy,  and  condemned  by  the  severest  mo- 
ralists with  pity  rather  than  detestation. 

A  constant  and  invariable  example  of  this  ge- 
neral partiality  will  be  found  in  the  different  re- 
gard which  has  always  been  shown  to  rashness 
and  cowardice  ;  two  vices,  of  which,  though  they 
may  be  conceived  equally  distant  from  the  mid- 
dle pomt,  where  true  fortitude  is  placed,  and  may 
equally  injure  any  public  or  private  interest,  yet 
the  one  is  never  mentioned  without  some  kind  of 
veneration,  and  the  other  always  considered  as 
a  topic  of  unlimited  and  licentious  censure,  on 
which  all  the  virulence  of  reproach  nmy  be  raw- 
fully  exerted. 

The  same  distinction  ib  made,  by  the  common 
suffrage,  between  profusion  and  avarice,  aiid 


*  Mrs.  Piozzi  says,  that  by  Qelidiu,  in  thui  Hper,  the 
author  meant  to  represent  Mr.  Coubon,  a  mathemfettcian 
Vho  formerly  lived  at  Rochester.  This  is  not  very  probal 
Die.  if  we  consider  the  character  Davies  fives  of  Mr.  Coul- 
aon  (Colson)  in  his  Life  of  Garrick,  wUuh  was  certainly 
Written  onder  Dr.  Joonson's  iDspectkm,  andj^what  relates 
to  CVtisoMi  probsMy  (Vtwhit ' 
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perhaps,  between  manycother  opponte  vioes: 
and  as  I  have  found  reason  to  pay  ereat  reganl 
to  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  cases  where  know- 
ledge has  been  forced  upon  them  by  experience, 
without  long  deductions,  or  deep  reseaivhea,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  distribution  d 
respect  is  not  without  some  agreement  with  the 
nature  of  things  ;  and  that  in  the  faults,  which 
are  thus  inve^ed  with  extraordinary  privileges, 
there  are  genersll^  some  latent  principles  of  me- 
rit, some  possibilities  of  future  virtue,  which  may, 
by  degrees,  break  from  obstructioii,  and  by  time 
and  opportunity  be  brought  into  act 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  it  is 
more  easy  to  take  away  superfluitiea  than  to  sop-  * 
ply  defects ;  and  therefore  he  that  is  culpable, 
because  he  has  passed  the  middle  point  of  virtue, 
is  always  accoimted  a  fairer  object  of  hope,  than 
he  who  fails  by  falling  short  The  one  has  all 
that  perfection  requires,  and  more,  but  the  ex 
cess  may  be  easily  retrenched;  the  other  wants 
the  qualities  rcouisite  to  excdlenoe,andwbocan 
tell  how  he  shall  obtain  them  t  we  are  certain 
that  the  horse  may  be  tau^t  to  keep  pace  with 
his  fellovrs,  whoso  fault  is  it  that  he  tsaTes  them 
behind?  We  know  that  a  fewstrokea  of  the  axe 
H-ill  lop  a  cedar ;  but  what  arts  of  cultivation 
can  elevate  a  shrub? 

To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadiness 
in  the  right  path,  at  an  equal  distance  between 
the  extremes  of  error,  ought  to  be  the  constant 
endeavour  of  every  reasonable  beinff ;  nor  can  1 
think  those  teachers  of  moral  wisdom  much  to 
be  honoured  as  benefactors  to  mankind,  who  are 
always  enlar^ng  upon  the  difficufi^  of  our  du- 
ties, and  providing  rather  excuses  mt  vice,  than 
incentives  to  virtue. 

But,  since  to  most  it  will  happen  often,  and  to 
all  sometimes,  that  there  will  be  a  deviation  to* 
wards  one  side  or  the  other,  we  ought  always  to 
employ  our  vigilance,  with  most  attention,  on 
tliat  enemy  from  which  there  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, and  to  stray,  if  we  must  stray,  towards  those 
partfi  from  whence  we  may  quickly  and  easily 
return. 

Among  other  opposite  qualities  of  the  mind, 
which  may  become  dangerous,  though  in  difler- 
cnt  degrees,  I  have  of\cn  had  occasion  to  consi- 
der the  contrary  effects  of  presumption  and  de- 
spondency; of  heady  confidence,  which  pro- 
mises victory  without  contest,  and  heartless 
pusillanimity,  which  shrinks  back  from  the 
thought  of  iH'cat  undertakings,  confounds  diffi- 
culty with  impossibility,  and  considers  all  ad- 
vancement towards  any  new  attainment  as  ure- 
vcrsibly  prohibited. 

Presum[>tion  will  be  easily  corrected.  Every 
experiment  will  teach  caution,  and  miscarriages 
will  hourly  show,  that  attempts  are  not  always 
rewarded  with  success.  The  most  precipita'tc 
ardour  will,  in  time,  bo  taught  the  necessity  of 
methodical  gradation  and  preparatory  measures  ; 
and  the  most  daring  confidence  be  convinced 
that  neither  merit  nor  abilities  can  command 
events. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  vehemence  and  activity, 
that  they  are  always  hastening  to  their  own  re- 
formation ;  because  they  incite  us  to  try  whe- 
ther our  expectations  are  well  grounded,  and 
therefore  de^ct  the  deceiU  which  they  are  apt 
to  occasion.  Bat  timidity  is  a  disease  of  the 
omMiaoracbtliiiMsandfittal;  for  a  nan  once 
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pemnded  that  any  impedimaiit  is  tnauperable, 
nas  given  it,  with  reapect  to  himsel£  that  strength 
and  weight  which  it  had  not  before.  Ue  can 
aoaicely  strive  with  vigour  and  perseverance. 
when  be  has  no  hope  oTgaining  the  victory;  and 
■nee  ha  never  will  try  his  strength,  can  never 
discover  the  unreasonableness  othis  fears. 

niere  is  often  to  be  found  in  men  devoted  to 
htaiature,  a  kjosd  of  intellectual  oowardioe,  which 
whoever  oonvsnes  much  among  them,  may  ob- 
serve fireauently  to  depress  the  alacrity  of  enter- 
prise, and  by  consequence  to  retard  the  improve- 
ment of  scienoe.  They  have  annexed  to  every 
specica  of  knowledge  some  chimerical  character 
,  ot  terror  and  inhibition,  which  they  transmit,  with- 
out much  reflection,  from  one  to  another ;  they  first 
Bngbt  themselves,  and  then  propagate  the  panic 
to  their  scholars  and  aoquaintaoce.  One  study 
is  mooosistant  with  a  lively  iniagination,  another 
with  a  aolid  Judgment ;  one  is  improper  in  the 
eariy  parts  onife,  another  requires  so  much  time, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  attempted  at  an  advanced  ace; 
one  ia  dry  and  contracts  the  sentiments,  another 
ia  diffiiae  and  overburdens  the  memory ;  one  is 
■uofiefable  to  taste  and  delicacy,  and  another 
wears  out  life  in  the  study  of  words,  and  is  use- 
less lo  a  wise  man,  who  desires  only  the  know- 
ledge of  thhm. 

But  of  all  the  bugbearsof  which  the;  ii\fanUi 
lariafi,  boys  both  young  and  old,  have  been  hi^ 
tberto  fiig^led  from  digressing  into  new  tracts 
of  >**^Tning|  none  has  been  more  mischievously 
efficacknia  than  kn  opinion  that  every  kind  of 
knowledge  requires  a  peculiar  genius,  or  mental 
constitulioii  framed  for  the  reception  of  some 
kleas^  Mad  the  giitlntiirn  orothers:  and  that  to 
him  whose  genius  is  not  adapted  to  the  study 
which  he  prosecutes,  all  labour  shall  be  vain 
and  fruitleas,  vain  as  an  endeavour  to  mingle  oil 
and  water,  or  in  the  language  of  chynustry,  to 
amalgamate  bodiea  of  heterogeneous  principles. 

ThM  opinion  we  may  reasonably  suspect  to 
have  been  propagated,  by  vanity,  beyond  the 
trntk  It  is  natural  for  those  who  have  raised  a 
reputation  by  any  science,  to  exalt  themselves  as 
endowed  by  Heaven  with  peculiar  powers,  or 
marked  out  by  an  extraordinary  designation  for 
their  profesrion;  and  to  fright  compeUtors  away 
by  repieaenting  the  difliciuties  with  which  they 
must  cont^TMl,  and  the  necessity  of  qualities  which 
are  supposed  to  be  not  generally  conferred,  and 
whidi  DO  man  can  know  but  by  experience  whe;- 
ther  he  enjoya. 

To  tliia  discouragement  it  may  be  possibly  an- 
iwered,  that  since  a  genius,  whatever  it  be,  b  like 
fire  in  a  flint,  only  to  be  produced  by  collision 
with  a  proper  subject,  it  is  the  business  of  every 
man  to  try  whether  his  Acuities  may  not  happily 
co-opeiate  with  his  desires ;  and  since  they  whose 
promseDcj  he  admires,  knew  their  own  force  only 
oy  the  event,  he  needs  but  engage  in  the  same 
andeitaking  with  equal  spirit,  and  may  roasonor 
Uyhope  lor  equal  success. 

These  b  another  species  of  false  intelligence, 
men  by  those  who  profess  to  show  the  way  to 
tte  snnmut  of  knowledge,  of  equal  tendency  to 
faproM  the  mind  with  false  distrust  of  itself,  and 
veaken  it  by  needless  solicitude  and  dejection. 
When  a  scholar  whom  they  desire  to  ammate 
consulta  them  at  his  entrance  on  some  new  stu- 
iy.it  is  common  to  make  flattering  rcpresenta- 
6mm  of  to  pkasanmasa  and  ftdlity.    Thnsthay 


generally  attain  one  of  two  ends  almost  equally 
desirable ;  they  either  incite  his  industry  by  el^ 
vating  his  hopes,  or  produce  a  high  opinion  of 
their  own  abUities,  since  they  are  supposed  to 
relate  only  what  they  have  found,  and  to  have 
proceeded  with  no  less  ease  than  they  promise  to 
their  followers. 

The  student,  inflamed  by  this  encouragement, 
sets  forward  in  the  new  path,  and  proceeds  a  few 
steps  with  great  alacrity,  but  he  soon  finds  aspa- 
rities  and  mtricades  or  which  he  has  not  been 
forewarned,  and  imagining  that  none  ever  wete 
so  entangled  or  fatigued  ^ore  him,  einks  sud- 
denly into  despair,  and  desists  as  from  an  expe- 
dition in  which  fate  opposes  him.  Thus  his 
terrors  are  multiplied  by  his  hopes,  and  he  ia  de- 
feated without  resistance,  because  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  an  enemy. 

Of  these  treacherous  instructors,  the  one  d^ 
strojTs  industry,  by  declaring  that  industiy  is  vain, 
the  other  by  representing  it  as  needless;  the  one 
cuts  away  the  root  of  mope,  the  other  raises  it 
only  to  be  blasted ;  the  one  confines  his  pu]nl  to 
the  shore,  by  telling  him  that  his  wreck  is  cer- 
tain, the  other  sends  him  to  sea,  without  prepaiw 
ing  him  for  tempests. 

False  hopes  and  false  terrors  are  equally  to  be 
avoided.  Every  roan,  who  proposes  to  grow 
eminent  by  learning,  should  cany  in  his  mind  at 
once  the  difficulty  of  excellence  and  the  foioe  of 
industry  ;  and  remember,  that  fame  is  not  con* 
ferxed  but  as  the  recompense  of  labour  and  that 
labour  vigorously  continued  has  not  often  failed 
of  its  reward. 


No.  «6.]     Saturday,  Juke  14, 1760. 

JUmstHftu  grmvts  mtkUttmU  liMM* 
Dt9iU,  €t  l«v«  camtmsjMg* ;  cmlrdkt  vc^ 
Et  t€  litioriitu  eym^m  propiMfum  9tkmt. 
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Each  miffhty  lord*  big  wUli  a  poapoiM  name. 
And  each  high  hooM  of  fortune  and  of  fame. 
With  caution  fly ;  contract  thy  ample  nila, 
And  near  the  ahore  taiiproTetbe  gwBtle  ffalea. 


Ma.  Ramsler, 
It  is  usual  for  men,  ensaged  in  the  same  pur- 
suUs,  to  be  inquisitive  after  the  oonduct  and  for- 
tune of  each  other;  and,. therefore,  I  suppose  it 
will  not  be  unpleasing  to  you-  to  read  an  account 
of  the  various  changes  which  have  happened  m 
part  of  a  life  devoted  to  literature.  My  narrative 
will  not  exhibit  any  great  variety  of  events,  or 
extraordinary  revolutions;  but  niay,  perhaps, 
be  not  less  useful,  because  I  shall  relate  nothing 
which  ia  not  likely  to  happen  to  a  thousand 

I  was  bom  heir  to  a  very  snull  fortune,  and 
left  by  my  fkther,  whom  I  cannot  remember,  to 
the  care  of  an  uncle.  He  havim;  no  children, 
always  treated  me  as  his  son,  ana  finding  in  me 
those  qualities  which  old  men  easily  discover  in 
sprighUy  children,  when  they  happen  to  love 
them,  declared  that  a  ffenius  like  nunc  should  ne> 
ver  be  lost  for  want  of  cultivation.  He  therefore 
placed  me,  for  the  usual  time,  at  a  great  school, 
and  then  sent  me  to  the  university,  with  a  larger 
allowance  than  my  own  patrimony  would  have 
afifaidad,  that  I  mi^  not  fcaep  mean  eoaipangr« 
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but  learn  to  Dccome  my  diij^nity  when  I  should 
be  made  lord  chancellor,  which  he  often  lament- 
ed, that  the  increase  of  his  inBrmitics  wm  vory 
likely  to  preclude  him  from  seeing. 

This  exuberance  of  money  displayed  itself  in 
gayety  of  appearance,  and  wantonness  of  ex- 
pense, and  introduced  me  to  the  aoqilaintanee  of 
those  whom  the  same  superfluity  of  fortune  be- 
trayed to  the  same  license  and  ostentation: 
young  heirsj  who  pleased  themselves  with  a  re- 
mark very  frequent  in  their  mouths^  that  though 
they  were  sent  by  their  fathers  to  the  university, 
they  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  living  by 
their  learning. 

Among  men  of  this  class  I  easily  obtained  the 
reputation  of  a  great  genius,  and  was  persuaded 
that  with  such  Uveliness  of  imagination,  and  de- 
licacy of  sentiment,  I  should  never  be  able  to 
submit  to  the  dmdgeiy  of  the  law.  I  therefore 
gave  myself  wholly  to  the  more  airy  and  elegant 
parts  or  leaminji^,  and  was  oflen  so  much  elated 
with  my  supenority  to  the  youths  with  whom  I 
conversed,  that  i  began  to  listen,  with  great  at- 
tention, to  those  that  recommended  to  me  a  wider 
and  more  conspicuous  theatre ;  and  was  particu- 
larly touched  with  an  observation  made  by  one 
of  my  friends — ^That  it  was  not  by  lingering  in 
the  university  that  Prior  became  ambamdor,  or 
Addison  secretary  of  state. 

This  desire  was  hourly  increased  by  the  soli- 
citation of  my  companions,  who  removing  one 
by  one  to  London,  as  the  caprice  of  their  rela- 
tions allowed  them,  or  the  legal  dismission  from 
the  hands  of  their  guardians  put  it  in  their  pow- 
er, never  failed  to  send  an  account  of  the  beauty 
and  felicity  of  the  new  world,  and  to  remonstrate 
how  much  was  lost  by  every  hour's  continuance 
in  a  place  of  retirement  and  constraint 

My  uncle  in  the  mean  time  frequently  harass- 
ed me  with  monitory  letters,  which  I  sometimes 
neglected  to  open  for  a  week  after  I  received 
tliem,  and  generally  read  in  a  tavern,  with  such 
comments  as  might  bIiow  how  much  I  w&s  su- 
perior to  instruction  or  advice.  1  could  not  but 
wonder,  how  a  man  confined  to  the  country,  and 
acquainted  with  the  present  system  of  things, 
should  imagine  himself  qualilied  to  instruct  a 
rising  genius,  born  to  pvc  laws  to  the  age,  re- 
fine Its  taste,  and  multiply  iu  ploaflures. 

The  postman,  however,  still  continued  to  bring 
jjie  new  remonstrances ;  for  my  undo  was  very 
little  depressed  by  the  ridicule  and  reproach 
which  he  never  heard.  But  men  of  parts  have 
quick  resentments ;  it  was  imiwssiblc  to  bear  his 
usurpations  for  ever ;  and  I  resolved,  once  for  all, 
to  make  him  an  example  to  those  who  imagine 
themselves  vnsc  because  they  arc  old,  ana  to 
teach  young  men,  who  are  loo  tame  under  re- 
presentation, in  what  manner  gray-bearded  in- 
solence ou^ht  to  ho  treated.  I  tliereforo  one 
evenin*;  took  my  pen  in  hand,  and  after  having 
animated  myself  with  a  catch,  wrote  a  general 
answer  to  all  his  precepts  with  such  nvacity  of 
turn,  such  elegance  of  irony,  and  such  asperity 
of  sarcasm,  that  I  con\'ulsed  a  large  company 
with  universal  laughter,  dirturbed  the  neighbour- 
hood with  vociferations  of  applause,  and  five 
days  at\erwards  was  answered,  that  I  must  be 
content  to  live  upon  my  own  estate. 

This  contraction  of  my  income  gave  me  no 
disturbance ;  for  a  genius'like  mine  was  out  of 
the  roach  of  want.    I  had  friends  that  would  be 


proud  to  open  their  purses  at  my  eall,  and  proft- 
pects  of  such  advanecment  as  would  soon  re- 
concile my  uncle,  whom,  upon  mature  delibera- 
tion, I  resolved  to  receive  into  favour  withont  bi- 
sisting  on  any  acknowledgment  of  lus  ofience, 
when  the  splendour  of  my  condition  should  in- 
duce him  to  wish  for  my  conntenanee.  I  there- 
fore went  up  to  London,  before  I  had  riiowii 
the  alteration  of  my  condition,  by  any  abatement 
of  my  way  of  living,  and  was  received  hj  aU 
my  academical  acqnaintance  with  triumph  aod 
congratulation.  1  was  immediately  introduced 
among  the  wits  and  men  of  sunt ,  and  in  a  short 
time  mtd  divested  myself  of  ail  my  scholai^  gra- 
vity, and  obtamed  the  reputation  of  a  pretty  ftl*  • 
low. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  I  had  fio  great 
knowledge  of  the  worid ;  yet  I  had  been  hinder- 
ed, by  the  general  disinclination  eveiy  man  feels 
to  confess  poverty,  from  telling  to  any  one  the 
resolution  cimy  undo,  and  for  M>me  time  rab- 
sisted  upon  the  stodc  of  money  wMdi  I  had 
brought  with  me,  and  contribnted  my  share  fta 
before  to  all  our  entertainments.  But  my  podt- 
et  was  soon  emptied,  and  I  was  obliged  to  aik 
my  friends  for  a  small  sum.  This  was  a  fkvour, 
which  we  had  often  reciprocally  recrived  fnmi 
one  another:  they  supposed  my  wants  only  ao- 
ddental,  and  therefore  willingly  supplied  them. 
In  a  short  time  I  found  a  necessity  of  adun^ 
anin,  and  was  a^n  treated  with  tne  sanie  ci- 
vility ;  but  the  third  time  they  began  to  wonder 
what  that  old  rogue  my  unde  could  mean  by 
sending  a  gentleman  to  town  without  money; 
and  when  they  gaveyne  what  I  asked  for,  advia- 
ed  me  to  stipulate  for  more  regular  remittance!. 

This  somewhat  disturbed  my  dream  of  con- 
stant affluence ;  bat  I  was  three  days  after  com- 
pletdy  awakened ;  lor  enteiing  the  tavern  where 
we  met  every  evening,  I  found  the  waiters  remit- 
ted their  complaisance,  and,  instead  of  contend- 
ing to  li^ht  me  up  stairs,  suffered  me  to  wait  for 
some  minutes  at  the  bar.  When  I  came  to  my 
company,  I  found  them  unusually  grave  and 
formal,  and  one  of  them  took  the  hint  to  turn  the 
conversation  upon  the  misconduct  of  young  men, 
and  enlarged  upon  the  folly  of  frequenting  the 
company  of  men  of  fortune,  without  being  able  to 
support  the  expense,  an  observation  which  the 
rest  contributed  either  to  enforce  by  repetition^ 
or  to  illustrate  by  examples.  Only  one  of  them 
tried  to  divert  the  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to 
direct  my  attention  to  remote  questions  and  com- 
mon topics. 

A  man  guilty  of  poverty  easily  believes  him- 
self suspected.  I  went,  however,  next  morninff 
to  breakfast  with  him,  who  appeared  ignorant  of 
the  drift  of  the  conversation,  and  by  a  series  of 
inquiries  drawing  still  nearer  to  the  point,  pre- 
vailed on  him,  not  perhaps  much  against  his  will, 
to  inform  me,  that  Mr.  Dash,  whose  father  was 
a  wealthy  attorney  near  my  native  place,  had, 
the  monimg  before,  received  an  account  of  my 
uncle's  resentment,  and  communicated  his  intel- 
ligence with  the  utmost  industry  of  grovelling  in- 
solence. 

It  was  now  no  longer  practicable  to  consort 
with  my  former  fHeii£,  unless  I  would  be  con- 
tent to  bo  used  as  an  inferior  guest,  who  was  to 
pay  for  his  wine  by  mirth  and  flattery ;  a  charac- 
ter which,  if  I  oomd  not  eacape  it.  1  resolved  to 
endure  only  aihong  thoM  who  had  nenr  known 
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■Mintbe  priikof  nleBCy.  I  chtogBd  say  lodg- 
mga,  mad  fraqvented  the  cofiee-hoases  in  a  diflB»- 
CBt  re^n  or  the  town ;  where  I  was  rerj  qnick- 
1^  dHtmgmahed  by  sererml  young  gentlemen  of 
Vqjk  biim  and  large  estates,  and  began  again  to 
aonae  my  ima^piiation  with  hopes  ofpreferment, 
tboogh  not  qute  so  confidently  as  when  I  had 
IsM  ezperienee. 

The  first  great  conquest  which  tliis  new  scene 
eaabled  me  to  gun  over  myself  wsj,  when  I  sab- 
■itted  to  oonfeas  to  a  party,  who  invited  me  to 
aa  expensive  direision,  that  my  revenues  were 
.not  equal  to  such  golden  pleasures ;  they  would 
not  sofirr  me,  however,  to  stay  behind,  and  with 
I  fehietance  I  yielded  to  be  treated.  I  took 
tumty  of  recommending  myself  to 
r  or  employment,  which  they  unani- 
BDualy  promised  to  procure  mo  by  their  joint  in- 
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I  had  now  entered  into  a  state  of  dependence, 
and  bad  hopes,  or  fcars^  from  almost  c\'ery  man 
laaw.  If  k  be  unhappy  to  have  one  patron,  what 
is  hw  odaefY  who  has  many  7  I  was  obliged  to 
eomply  witn  a  thousand  caprices,  to  concur  in  a 
thousand  folfies,  and  to  countenance  a  thousand 
errofa.  I  endured  innumerable  mortifications,  if 
not  from  cruelty,  at  least  from  negligence,  wliich 
will  creep  in  upon  the  kindest  and  most  delicate 
minds,  when  tney  converse  without  the  mutual 
awe  of  equal  condition.  I  found  the  spirit  and 
vigour  of  liberty  every  moment  sinking  in  me, 
and  a  servile  fear  of  displeasing  steahng  by  dc- 
ffreea  upon  all  uy  behaviour,  till  no  word,  or 
look,  or  action,  was  my  own.  As  the  solicitude 
to  piease  increased,  the  power  of  pleasing  grew 
less^  and  I  was  always  clouded  with  diffidence 
where  it  was  most  my  interest  and  wish  to  shine. 

My  patrons,  considering  me  as  belonging  to 
the  community,  and,  therdbre,  not  the  charge  of 
any  particular  person,  made  no  scruple  of  no- 
glectmg  any  opportunity  of  promoting  me,  which 
evenr  one  tnought  more  properly  the  business  of 
■— Uier.  An  account  of  my  expectations  and 
(Kmppointments.  and  the  succeeding  vicissitudes 
of  my  life»  I  shall  give  you  in  my  foltowing  letter, 
vbidi  will  be,  I  nope,  of  use  to  show  how  ill  he 
(bffms  his  schemes,  who  expects  happiness  with- 
out fieedom.    I  am,  Sec. 
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So  1m, vko  povwtT  with  horror  fiews, 
Wlw  arih  haiftmdom  ia  ezchanf  e  for  irold, 
(FiMaon  fcr  mkau  of  wealth  too  cheaply  soUl,) 
Slull  Bshe  tiandwrvitude  hit  fttc, 
Amd  Ad  a  hiigfc^  maiter**  fallinff  welffat. 

PIANCII. 
Ms.  RAMBLBa, 

As  it  is  natnml  for  every  man  to  think  himself  of 
lanoe^  your  knowledge  of  the  worid  will 
i  yon  to  forgive  me,  ifl  hnagine  your  cori- 
r  no  much  excited  by  the  former  part  of  my 
,  as  to  make  you  desire  that  I  should 


pmesed  withoot  any  unnecessary  arts  of  connex- 
hersfere,  not  keep  you  ' 
,  as  perhaps  my  penormance  may 


iM.    I  ahnll,  therefore,  not  keep  you  longer  in 


iQi  compensate. 
In  the  gay  company  with  which  I  was  now 


unified,  I  fmmd  those  aHurements  and  diiighta> 
which  the  fKendship  of  young  men  always  af- 
fords ;  there  was  tliat  openness  which  naturally 
produced  confidence,  that  aiiabihty  which,  in 
some  measure,  softened  dependence,  and  that 
ardour  of  profession  which  incited  hope.  When 
our  hearts  were  dilated  with  memment,  pro* 
mises  were  poured  out  with  unlimited  profusion, 
and  life  ana  fortune  were  but  a  scanty  sacrifice 
to  friendship ;  but  when  the  hour  came,  at  which 
any  eflbrt  was  to  be  made,  I  had  generally  the 
vexation  to  find  that  my  interest  weighed  nothing 
against  the  slightest  amusement,  and  that  every 
petty  avocation  was  found  a  sufficient  plea  for 
continuing  me  in  uncertainty  and  want  Their 
kindness  was  indeed  sincere:  when  they  pro- 
mised, they  had  no  intention  to  deceive ;  but  the 
same  juvenile  warmth  which  kindled  their  be- 
nevolence, gave  force  in  the  same  proportion  to 
every  other  passion,  and  I  was  foigotten  as  soon 
as  any  new  pleasures  seized  on  their  attention. 

Va^rio  told  roe  one  evening,  that  all  my  per- 
ploxioes  should  be  soon  at  an  end,  and  desired 
me,  from  that  instant,  to  throw  upon  him  all  care 
of  my  fortune,  for  a  post  of  considerable  value 
was  that  day  become  vacant,  and  he  knew  his 
interest  sufficient  to  procure  it  in  the  morning. 
He  desired  me  to  call  on  him  oariy,  that  he  might 
bo  dressed  soon  enough  to  wait  on  the  minister 
before  any  other  application  sliould  be  made.  I 
came  as  he  appointed,  with  all  the  flame  of  grati- 
tude, and  was  told  by  his  servant,  that  having 
found  at  his  lodgings,  when  he  came  home,  an 
acquaintance  who  was  going  to  travel,  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Dover,  and 
that  tney  had  taken  post-norses  two  hours  before 
day. 

I  was  once  very  near  to  proferment,  by  the 
kindness  of  Charinus,  who,  at  my  request,  went 
to  beg  a  place,  which  he  thought  me  likely  to 
fill  with  ^at  reputation,  and  in  which  I  should 
have  many  opportunities  of  promoting  his  in- 
terest in  return ;  and  he  pleased  himself  widi 
imagining  the  mutual  benefits  that  we  should 
cooler,  and  the  advances  that  we  should  make 
by  our  united  strength.  Away  therefore  he 
went,  eoually  warm  with  friendship  and  ambi- 
tion, ana  leii  me  to  prepare  acknowledgments 
against  his  return.  At  length  he  came  back, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  met  in  his  way  a  party 
^ing  to  breakfast  in  the  country,  that  the  ladies 
importuned  him  too  much  to  be  refused,  and  that 
havmg  passed  the  morning  with  them,  he  was 
come  back  to  dress  himself  for  a  ball,  to  which  he 
was  invited  for  the  evening. 

I  have  snfiered  several  disappointments  from 
tailors  and  periwig-makers,  wno,  by  neglecting 
to  perform  their  work,  withheld  my  patrons  from 
court ;  and  once  failed  of  an  establishment  for 
life  by  the  delay  of  a  servant,  sent  to  a  neigh- 
bouring shop  to  replenish  a  snufF-box. 

At  last  I  thought  my  solicitude  at  on  end,  for 
an  office  fell  into  the  gill  of  Hippodamus*s  father, 
who,  being  then  in  the  country,  could  not  very 
speedily  ful  it,  and  whose  fondness  would  not 
have  sufieredhim  to  refuse  his  son  a  less  reason- 
able request.  Hippodamus  therefore  sot  for- 
ward with  great  expedition,  and  I  expected  every 
hour  an  acconnt  ot  his  success.  A  long  time  1 
waited  without  any  intelligence,  but  at  last  re- 
ceived a  letter  fifom  Newmaiket,  by  which  I  was 
I  informed  that  the  races  were  begun,  and  I  knew 
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the  vehemence  of  his  iWMioiifl  too  well  to  imer 
gine  that  be  could  remse  himself  his  fiivourite 
amusoment. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  was  at  last  weary 
of  the  patronage  of  young  men,  especially  as  I 
found  tnem  not  generally  to  promise  much  great- 
er fidelity  as  they  advanced  in  life ;  for  I  observed 
that  what  they  gained  in  steadiness  they  lost  in 
benevolence,  and  grew  colder  to  my  interest  as 
they  became  more  diligent  to  promote  their  ovm. 
I  was  convinced  that  their  hberali^  was  only 
profuseness,  that  as  chance  directed,  they  were 
equally  generous  to  vice  and  virtue,  that  they 
were  warm  but  because  thev  were  thoughtless, 
and  counted  the  support  of  a  nriend  only  amongst 
other  gratifications  of  passion. 

My  resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself 
with  men  whose  reputation  was  established, 
whose  high  stations  enabled  them  to  prefer  me, 
and  whose  ase  exempted  them  from  sudden 
changes  of  inclinaUon.  I  was  considered  as  a 
man  of  parts,  and  therefore  easily  found  admis- 
sion to  the  table  of  Hilarius,  the  celebrated  ora- 
tor, renowned  equally  for  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  acute- 
nes3  of  his  wit  Hilarius  received  me  with  an 
appearance  of  great  satisfaction,  produced  to  me 
all  his  friends,  and  directed  to  me  that  part  of  his 
discourse  in  which  he  most  endeavoured  to  dis- 
play his  imagination.  I  had  now  learned  my  own 
mterest  cnocurh  to  supply  him  opportunities  for 
smart  remarks  and  eay  sallies,  which  I  never 
fiuled  to  echo  and  applaud.  Thus  I  was  gaining 
every  hour  on  his  affections,  till  unfortunately, 
when  the  assembly  was  more  splendid  than  usu- 
al, his  desire  of  admiration  prompted  him  to  turn 
his  raillery  upon  me.  I  bore  it  for  some  time  with 
great  submission,  and  success  encouraged  him  to 
redouble  his  attacks ;  at  last  my  vanity  prevailed 
over  my  prudence,  I  retorted  his  irony  with  such 
spirit,  that  Hilarius,  unaccustomed  to  resistance, 
was  disconcerted,  and  soon  found  means  of  con- 
vincing me,  that  his  purpose  was  not  to  encou- 
rage a  rival,  but  to  foster  a  parasite. 

I  was  then  taken  into  the  familiarity  of  Argu- 
tio,  a  nobleman  eminent  for  judgment  and  cnti- 
cism.  He  had  contributed  to  my  reputation  by 
the  praises  which  he  had  oflen  bestowed  upon 
my  writings,  in  which  he  owned  that  there  were 
proofs  of  a  genius  Uiat  might  rise  to  hi^h  degrees 
of  excellence,  when  time  or  information  hcid  re- 
duced its  exuberance.  He  theroforo  required 
me  to  consult  him  before  the  publication  of  any 
new  performance,  and  commonly  proposed  in- 
numerable alterations,  without  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  general  design,  or  regard  to  my  form 
of  style,  and  mode  of  imagination.  But  these 
corrections  he  never  failed  to  press  as  indispen- 
sably necessary,  and  thought  the  least  delay  of 
compliance  an  act  of  rcbclhon.  The  pride  of  an 
author  made  this  treatment  insufierable,  and  1 
thought  any  tyranny  easier  to  be  borne  than 
that  which  took  from  me  the  use  of  my  under- 
standing. 

My  next  patron  was  Eutyches  the  statesman, 
who  was  wholly  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  ambition  but  to  be  powerful 
and  rich.  1  found  his  favour  more  pcnnanent 
than  tliat  of  the  others ;  for  there  was  a  certain 
price  at  which  it  might  be  bought ;  he  allowed 
nothing  to  humoiu*  or  to  afiection,  but  was  al- 
ways ready  to  pay  liberally  for  the  service  that 


he  required.  His  demands  were,  indeed,  mj 
often  such  as  virtue  could  not  easily  consent  to 
gratify ;  but  virtue  is  not  to  be  consulted  when 
men  are  to  raise  their  fortunes  by  the  fafoorof 
the  ^;reat.  His  measures  were  censured ;  I  wrote 
in  his  defence,  and  was  recompensed  with  a  plaos^ 
of  which  the  profits  were  never  received  by  me 
without  the  pan^  of  remembering  that  thej  wera 
the  reward  of  wickedness — a  reward  which  no- 
thing but  that  necessity  which  the  oonsumplion 
of  my  little  estate  in  these  wild  pursuiti  had 
brought  upon  me,  hindered  me  from  thiowiag 
back  in  the  face  of  my  corrupter. 

At  this  time  my  uncle  died  without  a  will,  and 
I  became  heir  to  a  small  fortune.  I  had  resofak 
tion  to  throw  off  the  splendour  which  reproached 
me  to  myself,  and  retire  to  an  humbler  state^  m 
which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  recover  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  and  hope  to  make  some  repa- 
ration for  my  crime  and  folliei^  by  infimmng 
others,  who  may  be  led  after  the  same  pageants, 
that  they  are  about  to  engage  in  a  ooorse  of  hSe, 
in  which  they  are  to  purchase^  by  a  tbousano 
miseries,  the  privilege  of  repentance, 
lam,  he 
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^fiiy  notiu  tnm»9  MMriihar, 

IgnottumoritMr  «iK. 

To  him,  alM !  to  him,  I  fear. 
The  Ace  of  death  will  terriMe  qipaar, 
Wbi»  in  his  life,  flatt'riof  hiii— wlesi  prick, 
By  being  known  to  aU  the  worid  heiid*, 
Does  not  hinuelf,  when  he  ie  djtaf ,  know. 
Nor  what  be  is,  nor  whither  he^  to  go. 

COWLBT. 

I  HAVE  shown,  in  a  late  essay,  to  what  errors 
men  are  hourly  betrayed  by  a  mistaken  opinion 
of  their  own  powers,  and  a  negligent  inspectioD 
of  their  own  character.  But  as  f  then  confined 
my  observations  to  common  occurrences  and  &- 
miliar  scenes,  I  think  it  proper  to  inquire,  how 
far  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  ourselves  is  ne- 
cessary to  our  preservation  from  crimes  as  well 
as  follies,  and  how  much  the  attentive  study  of 
our  own  minds  may  contribute  to  secure  to  us 
the  approbation  of  that  Being,  to  whom  we  are 
accountable  for  our  thoughts  and  our  actions, 
and  whose  favour  must  finally  constitute  our  to- 
tal happiness. 

If  it  be  reasonable  to  estimate  the  difficulty  of 
any  enterprise  bv  frequent  miscarriages,  it  may 
justly  be  concluded  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man 
to  know  himself,  for  wheresoever  we  turn  our 
view,  we  shall  find  almost  all,  wth  whom  we 
converse  so  nearly  as  to  judge  of  their 'senti- 
ments, indulging  more  favoimihle  conceptions 
of  their  own  virtue  than  they  have  been  able  to 
impress  upon  others,  and  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  degrees  of  excellence,  which  their 
fondest  admirers  cannot  allow  them  to  have  at- 
tained. 

Those  representations  of  imaginary  virtue  are 
generally  considered  as  arts  of  hypocrisy,  and  as 
snares  laid  for  confidence  and  praise.  But  I  be> 
lieve  the  suspicion  often  unjust;  those  who  thus 
propagate  their  own  reputatkm,  only  extend  the 
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Crand  by  whidi  they  have  been  themselvos  de- 
ceind;  for  this  fiuung  is  incident  to  numbers, 
who  aeem  to  Hvo  without  designs,  competitions, 
or  pamals ;  it  appears  on  occasions  which  pro- 
miM  BO  accession  of  honour  or  of  profit,  and  to 
penona  fium  whom  very  little  is  to  be  hoped  or 
feared.  It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  tell  how  far  we 
Qay  be  blinded  by  the  love  of  ourselves,  when 
we  reflect  how  much  a  secondary  passion  can 
cloud  our  judgment,  and  how  few  faults  a  nuin, 
in  the  first  rantnres  of  love,  can  discover  in  the 
peracm  or  conauct  of  his  mistress. 

To  lay  open  all  the  sources  from  which  error 
flows  in  upon  him  who  contemplates  his  own 
cfaaracter  would  require  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  than  perhaps  the  most  acute 
and  laborious  observers  have  acquired.  And 
■inoe  ialsehood  may  be  diversilfied  without  end, 
it  ia  not  unlikely  that  evet^-  man  admits  an  impos- 
ture^ in  some  respect  peculiar  to  himself,  as  his 
fiewa  have  been  accidentally  directed,  or  his  ideas 
particalarly  connbined. 

Some  fallacies,  however,  there  are,  more  fre- 
quently insidious,  which  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be 
useless  to  detect :  because,  though  they  are  gross, 
they  may  be  ftta^  and  because  nothing  but  atten- 
tion is  necesMiy  to  defeat  them. 

One  sophism  by  which  men  persuade  them- 
lelves  that  they  have  those  virtues  which  they 
really  want,  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  sin- 
gle acts  for  habits.  A  miser  who  once  relieved 
a  fncod  from  the  danger  of  a  prison,  suffers  his 
imagination  to  dwellfor  ever  upon  his  ovm  heroic 
generosity :  he  yields  his  heart  up  to  indignation 
at  those  who  are  blind  to  merit,  or  insensible  to 
misery,  and  who  can  please  themselves  with  the 
enjoyment  of  that  wealth,  which  they  never  per- 
mit others  to  partake.  From  an^  censures  ot  the 
world,  or  ie|woache8  of  his  conscience,  he  has  an 
appeal  to  action  and  to  knowledge :  and  though 
bs  whole  life  is  a  course  of  rapacity  and  avarice, 
he  coDclodea  himself  to  be  tender  and  liberal,  be- 
cause he  has  once  performed  au  act  of  liberality 
ind  tenderness. 

Aa  a  i^aas  which  magnifies  objects  by  the  ap- 
proach of  one  end  to  the  eye,  lessens  them  by  the 
application  of  the  odier,  so  vices  are  extenuated 
bj  the  inverson  of  that  fallacy,  by  which  virtues 
ire  aoffmented.  Those  faults  which  we  cannot 
ooDcw  from  our  own  notice,  arc  considered, 
bowever  fine^uent,  not  as  habitual  corruptions,  or 
settled  practices,  but  as  casual  failures,  and  sin- 
gle lapses.  A  man  who  has  from  year  to  year 
tethia  country  to  sale,  either  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ambition  or  resentment,  confesses  that  the 
heat  of  party  now  and  then  betrays  the  severest 
\irtue  to  measures  that  cannot  be  seriously  de- 
fended. He  thst  spends  his  days  and  nights  in 
riot  and  debanchsry,  owns  that  his  passions  of- 
tentimes overpower  his  resolutions.  But  each 
comforts  himself  that  his  faults  are  not  with- 
out precedent,  for  the  best  and  the  wisest  men 
have  giiven  way  to  the  violence  of  sudden  temp- 


There  are  men  who  always  confound  the  praise 
«f  goodness  with  the  practice,  and  who  believe 
thonseWes  mild  and  moderate,  charitable,  and 
bithfely  because  they  have  exerted  their  elo- 
qoeoee  in  commendation  of  mildness,  fidelity, 
tod  oilier  virtues.  This  is  an  error  almost  uni- 
vefsal  amon^  those  tliat  converse  much  with  de- 
peadents»  with  such  whose  fear  or  interest  dis- 


poses them  to  a  seeming  reverence  for  any  decla- 
mation, however  enthusiastic,  and  submissbn  to 
any  boast,  however  arrogant  Having  none  to 
recall  their  attention  to  their  lives,  they  rate 
themselves  by  the  goodness  of  their  opinions, 
and  forget  how  much  more  easily  men  may  show 
their  virtue  in  their  talk  than  in  their  actions. 

The  tribe  is  likewise  very  numerous  of  those, 
who  regulate  then-  lives,  not  by  the  standard  of 
religion,  but  the  measure  of  other  men's  virtue; 
who  lull  their  own  remorse  with  the  remem- 
brance of  crimes  more  atrocious  than  their  own, 
and  seem  to  believe  they  are  not  bad,  while  ano- 
ther can  be  found  worse. 

For  escaping  these  and  a  thousand  other  de* 
ceits,  many  expedients  have  been  proposed. 
Some  have  recommended  the  frequent  consulta- 
tion of  a  wise  friend,  admitted  to  intimacy,  and 
encouraged  to  sincerity.  But  this  appcara  a  re 
medy  by  no  means  adapted  to  ffeneral  use :  for 
in  order  to  secure  the  virtue  ot  one,  it  presup- 
poses more  virtue  in  two  than  will  generally  be 
found.  In  the  first,  such  a  desire  of  rectitude 
and  amendment,  as  may  incline  him  to  hear  his 
own  accusation  from  the  mouth  of  him  whom  he 
esteems,  and  by  whom,  therefore,  he  wifl  always 
hope  that  his  faults  are  not  discovered  |  and  in 
the  second,  such  zeal  and  honesty,  as  will  make 
him  content  for  his  friend's  advantage  to  lose  his 
kindness. 

A  long  life  may  be  passed  without  finding  a 
friend  in  whose  understanding  and  virtue  we  can 
equally  confide,  and  whose  opinion  we  can  value 
at  once  for  its  justness  and  sincerity.  A  weak 
man,  however  honest,  is  not  qualified  to  judge. 
A  man  of  the  world,  however  penetrating,  is  not 
fit  to  counseL  Friends  are  often  chosen  for  si- 
militude of  manners,  and  therefore  each  palliates 
the  other's  failings  because  they  are  his  own. 
Friends  are  tender,  and  unwilling  to  ffive  pain,  or 
they  are  interested,  and  fearful  to  ofi^d. 

Thesaobjections  have  inclined  others  to  advise, 
that  he  who  would  know  himself,  should  consult 
his  enemies,  remember  the  reproaches  that  aro 
vented  to  his  face,  and  listen  for  the  censures 
that  are  uttered  in  private.  For  his  great  busi- 
ness is  to  know  his  faults,  and  those  malignity 
will  discover,  and  resentment  will  reveal.  But 
this  precept  may  be  often  frustrated ;  for  it  sel- 
dom nappens  tiiat  rivals  or  opponents  are  suflered 
to  come  near  enough  to  know  our  conduct  with 
so  much  exactness,  as  that  conscience  should  al- 
low and  reflect  the  accusation.  The  charge  of 
an  enemy  is  often  totally  false,  and  commonly  so 
mingled  with  falsehood,  that  the  mind  takes  ad 
vantage  from  the  failure  of  one  part  to  discredit 
the  rest,  and  never  suffers  any  disturbance  after 
ward  from  such  partial  reports. 

Yet  it  seems  that  enemies  have  been  always 
found  by  experience  the  most  faithful  monitors ; 
for  adversity  has  ever  been  considered  as  the 
state  in  which  a  man  most  easily  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  himself,  and  this  effect  it  must  pro- 
duce by  withdrawing  flatterers,  whose  business 
it  is  to  hide  our  weiiLness  from  us,  or  bv  giving 
loose  to  malice,  and  license  to  reproach ;  or  at 
least  by  cutting  off  those  pleasures  which  called 
us  away  from  mc^ditation  on  our  conduct,  and  re- 
pressing that  pride  which  too  easily  persuades  us 
that  we  merit  whatever  we  enjoy. 

Part  of  these  benefits  it  is  in  every  man's  power 
to  procure  hunsel(  by  assigmng  proper  portions 
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of  hb  life  to  the  exftminatlon  of  the  reit,  and  by 
putting  himself  frequently  in  sucli  a  situation,  by 
retirement  and  abstraction,  as  may  weaken  the 
influence  of  external  objects.  By  this  practice 
he  may  obtain  the  solitude  of  adversity  witliout 
its  melancholy,  its  instnictions  without  its  cen- 
sures, and  its  sensibility  without  its  perturbations. 
The  necessity  (.  f  setting  the  world  at  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  when  wc  are  to  take  a  survey  of 
ourselves^  has  sent  many  from  high  stations  to 
the  seventies  of  a  monastic  life ;   and,  indeed, 

Eman  deeply  engaged  in  business,  if  idl  re- 
to  another  state  be  not  extinguished,  must 
the  conviction,  tliough,  perhapflL  not  the  re- 
solution of  Valdesso,  who,  when  he  solicited 
Charles  the  Fiflh  to  dismiss  him,  being  asked, 
whether  he  retired  upon  disgost,  answered  that 
he  laid  down  his  commission,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  because  there  cugfU  to  be  some  time  fir  so- 
ber reJUction  between  the  Ufi  of  a  soldier  md  his 
death. 

There  are  few  conditions  which  do  not  entan- 
gle us  with  sublunary  hopes  and  fears,  from 
which  it  is  necessary  to  bo  at  inti^rvals  disencum- 
bered, that  we  may  place  ourselves  in  his  presence 
who  views  efiects  m  their  causes,  and  actions  in 
their  motives ;  that  we  may,  as  Chillingwortli 
expresses  it,  consider  things  as  if  there  were  no 
other'  ■     "  ...      ^    . 


otber  bemgs  in  the  world  butChxl  and  ourselves 
or,  to  use  languago  yut  more  awful,  may  commune 
with  our  own  hearts  and  be  stiU. 

Death,  says  Seneca,  falls  heavy  upon  him  who 
is  too  much  known  to  others,  ana  too  little  to 
himself;  and  Pontanus,  a  man  celebrated  among 
the  early  restorers  of  literature,  thought  the  study 
of  our  own  hearts  of  so  much  importance,  that  he 
has  recommended  it  from  his  tomb.  Sum  Joan- 
nes Jovianus  Pontanus,  miem  umaverunt  bona 
Musctf  suspexenmt  viri  prohif  honestavenmt  reges 
domini;  jam  scis  qui  «im,  vet  qui  potiusjuerim; 
ego  vero  fe,  hospes,  noseere  in  tenebris  nequeo,  sed 
teipsvm  id  noscas  roi^o,  "  I  am  Pontanus,  beloved 
by  the  powers  of  literature,  admired  by  men  of 
worth,  and  dipiificd  by  the  monarclis  of  the 
world.  Thou  knowcst  now  who  1  am,  or  more 
properly  who  1  was.  For  thee,  stranger,  I  who 
am  m  aarkncss  cannot  know  tliee,  but  I  entreat 
thee  to  know  thyself." 

I  ho^  every  reader  of  this  paper  will  consider 
himsclt  as  entniged  to  the  obser\'ation  of  a  pre- 
cept, which  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  all  ages 
have  concurred  to  enforce :  a  precept  dictated  by 
philosophers,  inculcated  by  poets,  and  ratifieil 
by  saints. 


No.  29.]      Tuesday,  Juke  26, 175a 

Fmdena  fiitmri  temporit  exihm 
Cali^inota  nnctt  premit  Deus : 

Rtdttque,  $i  mortali*  ultrm 

Fa§  trrpidet hob. 

But  God  hu  wiflrly  hid  from  human  tight 

The  dark  docroeii  or  futurn  fate, 
And  «own  th(>ir  M>fiii»  in  depth  nf  night; 
He  laughs  nt  nil  th<»  giddy  turns  of  atatc, 
Whcu  mort.'ds  sfiurrh  loo  soon,  and  fear  too  late. 

ORYDEIC. 

There  is  nothing  recommended  with  greater 
frequency  among  the  payer  poets  of  antiouity, 
than  the  secure  possession  of  tho  present  hour, 
and  the  dismission  of  all  the  cares  which  intrude 


upon  our  quiet,  or  hinder,  by  importunate  ] 

bations,  tlie  enjoyment  of  those  deli^^  iduch 
our  condition  happens  to  set  before  us. 

The  ancient  poets  are,  indeed,  by  no  dmum 
unexceptionable  teachers  of  morality;  their  «» 
cepta  are  to  be  always  considered  aa  the  nmm 
of  a  genius,  intent  rather  upon  giving  pleuiira 
than  instruction,  eager  to  take  every  advutut 
of  insinuation,  and,  provided  the  paaaionacaaSe 
engaged  on  its  side,  very  soUcitous  about  the  nfi 
frago  of  reason. 

The  darkness  and  uncertainty  throogfa  windi 
the  heathens  were  compelled  to  wander  in  die 
pursuit  of  happiness,  may,  indeed,  be  aOecodu 
an  excuse  for  many  of  their  seducing  invitatniM 
to  immediate  enjoyment,  whidi  the  moderna,  by 
whom  they  have  been  imitated,  have  not  to  plead. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  such  as  had  no  j>n>nuM  ol 
another  state  should  eagerly  turn  theur  tlwingfifi 
upon  the  improvement  of  that  which  was  bmn 
them ;  but  surely  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  eternity,  mig^t  think  it  n^ 
ccssary  to  put  some  restraint  upon  their  iroagin»i 
tions,  and  reflect  that  by  echoing  the  aonga  of  the 
ancient  bacchanals,  and  transmitting  the  mazinia 
of  past  debauchery,  they  not  only  prove  that  Hwy 
want  invention,  but  virtue,  and  snomit  to  theaer- 
vility  of  imitation  only  to  copy  that  of  which  the 
writer,  if  he  was  to  lire  now,  would  often  ba 
ashamed. 

Yet  as  the  errors  and  follies  of  a  gnat  geaias 
are  seldom  without  some  radiations  of  nndei^ 
standing,  by  which  meaner  minds  may  be  mi- 
lighten^  the  incitements  to  pleasure  ara,  in 
those  authors,  generally  mingled  with  such  rmec* 
tions  upon  life,  as  well  deserve  to  be  compered 
distinctly  from  the  purposes  for  which  thej  are 
produced,  and  to  be  treasured  up  aa  the  aeltled 
conclusions  of  extensive  observation^  acota  aaga- 
city,  and  mature  experience. 

It  is  not  without  true  judgment,  that  on  theaa 
occasions  they  oflen  warn  Uieir  readers  againat 
inquiries  into  futurity,  and  solicitude  about  events 
which  lie  hid  in  causes  yet  inactive,  and  whidi 
time  has  not  brought  forward  into  the  view  of 
reason.  An  idle  and  thoughtless  retiignation  to 
chance,  witliout  any  stniggle  against  calamity, 
or  endeavour  af\er  advantage,  is  indeed  below 
the  dignity  of  a  reasonable  being,  in  whose  pow- 
er ProviJi-nre  has  put  a  great  part  even  of  Ida 
present  happiness;  but  it  shows  an  equal  igno- 
rance of  our  pn>per  sphere,  to  harass  our  thoughts 
with  conjectures  about  things  not  yet  in  bemg. 
How  can  we  regulate  events,  of  which  we  yet 
know  not  whetlier  they  will  ever  happen  7  And 
why  should  we  think,  with  painful  anxiety,  about 
that  on  which  our  thoughts  can  have  no  influ- 
ence. 

It  is  a  maxim  commonly  received,  that  a  wiM 
man  is  never  surprised ;  and,  perhaps,  this  e>- 
cmption  from  astonishment  ma^  be  imagined  to 
proceed  from  such  a  prospect  into  futtirity,  as 
gave  previous  intimation  of  those  evils  which 
oflen  fall  unexpected  upon  others  that  have  len 
foresight.  But  the  truth  is,  that  things  to  come, 
except  when  they  a  pproach  verj*  nearly,  are  equal- 
ly hidden  from  men  of  all  degrees  of  understand- 
ing ;  and  if  a  wise  man  is  not  amazed  at  i    " 


occurrences,  it  is  not  that  he  has  thought  morsL 
but  less  upon  futurity.  He  never  considerea 
things  not  yet  existing  as  the  proper  objects  of 
his  attention ;  he  never  indulged  dreams  till  be 
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VBfl  deoenred  by  their  [thantomii,  nor  ever  realiz- 
ed nonentitiee  to  his  mind.  He  is  not  sorprised 
because  he  ia  not  diaappwited,  and  ho  escapes 
diaappoiDtment  because  he  never  forms  any  ex- 


The  concern  about  things  to  come,  that  is  so 
joatly  cenaarcd,  is  not  the  result  of  those  gene- 
ral reflectioDS  on  the  variableness  of  fortune,  the 
uncertainty  of  life^  and  the  universal  insecurity 
of  all  human  acquisitions,  which  must  always  be 
augfested  by  the  view  of  the  world ;  but  such  a 
deapoDding  anticipation  of  misfortune,  as  fixes 
the  nuad  opon  scenes  of  gloom  and  melancholy, 
and  makes  fear  predominate  in  every  imagina- 


Aniiety  of  tins  kind  is  nearly  of  the  same  na- 
tore  with  jealousy  in  love,  and  suspicion  in  the 
xenml  commerce  of  life ;  a  temper  which  keeps 
Ute  man  always  in  alarms ;  disposes  him  to  jad^pc 
of  erei^  thing  in  a  manner  that  least  fiivours  ms 
own  quiety  filb  him  with  perpetual  stratagems  of 
counteraction,  wears  him  out  in  schemes  to  obvi- 
ate evihi  which  never  threatened  him,  and  at 
length,  perhaps,  contributes  to  the  production  of 
thoaa  mischiefs,  of  which  it  had  raised  such 
dreadfiil  apprehensions. 

It  Jiaa  been  usual  in  all  ages  for  moralists  to  rp- 
presfl  the  swellings  of  vain  hope,  by  reprcsenta- 
tiona  of  the  innumerable  casualties  to  which  life 
is  subject,  and  by  instances  of  tlic  unexpected  de- 
feat of  tM  wisest  schemes  of  policy,  and  sudden 
slibvetnonB  of  the  highest  cminencen  of  great- 
ness. It  has,  perhaps,  not  bnen  equally  observ- 
ed, that  all  these  examples  afTord  the  proper  anti- 
dote to  fear,  as  well  as  to  hope,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied with  no  less  efficacy  as  consolations  to  the 
timorous,  than  aa  restraints  to  the  proud. 

Evil  is  uncertain  in  the  same  degree  as  good, 
and  (or  the  reason  that  wc  ought  not  to  hope  too 
lecurely,  wc  ought  not  to  fear  with  too  much  de- 
jectioo.  The  state  of  the  world  is  continually 
chan^^,  and  none  can  tell  the  result  of  the  next 
vidasrtaae.  Whatever  is  afloat  in  the  stream  of 
tinw,  may,  when  it  is  very  near  us,  be  driven 
away  by  an  accidental  blast,  which  shall  happen 
to  croaa  the  genciml  course  of  the  current  The 
sadden  acddents  by  which  the  powerful  are  de- 
lii  bslJ,  oiay  fell  upon  those  whose  mahce  we 
fear ;  and  the  greatness  by  which  we  expect  to 
be  overborne,  may  become  another  proof  of  the 
felso  flatteries  of  fortune.  Our  enemies  may  be- 
come weak,  or  wo  grow  strong  before  our  en- 
coanter,  or  we  may  advance  against  each  other 
without  ever  meeting.  There  arc,  indeed,  natu- 
ral eviU  which  we  can  flatter  ourselves  with  no 
hopes  of  escaping,  and  with  httle  of  delaying; 
hot  of  the  ilia  which  are  apprehended  from  human 
maUgpity,  or  the  opposition  of  rival  interests,  we 
nay  always  sHeiriate  the  terror,  by  considering 
that  our  pflraceotorB  are  weak  and  ignorant,  and 
mortal  h'ke  ourselves. 

The  miafertunes  which  arise  from  the  coneui^ 
ranee  of  unhappy  incidents  should  never  be  suf^ 
fend  to  disturb  us  before  they  happen ;  because, 
if  the  breast  be  once  laid  open  to  the  dread  of 
men  poaaibilitiea  of  misery,  life  must  be  given  a 
r  to  dismal  solicitude,  and  quiet  must  be  lost 


mrei 


It  ia  remarked  by  old  Comaro^  that  it  ia  absurd 

to  be  afiaid  of  the  natural  dissolution  of  the 

body,  because  it  must  eertainly  bappan,  and  can, 

by  no  caution  or  artiBco,  be  avoidied.    Whalher 

H 


the  scnthsent  be  entirely  jost  I  shall  not  exa- 
mine ;  but  certainly  if  it  be  improper  to  fear  events 
which  must  happen,  it  i.*i  yet  more  evidently  con- 
trary to  right  reason  to  fear  those  which  may  ne- 
ver happen,  and  which,  if  they  should  come  up- 
on us,  we  cannot  resist 

As  wc  ought  not  to  give  way  to  fear,  any  more 
than  indulgence  to  hope,  b<Tauae  the  objects 
both  of  fear  and  hope  arc  yet  uncertain,  so  we 
ought  not  to  truHt  the  representations  of  one 
more  than  of  the  other,  because  they  are  both 
equally  fallacious;  as  hope  enlarges  happiness, 
fesr  aggravates  calamity.  It  is  generally  allow- 
ed, that  no  man  ever  found  the  happiness  of  pos- 
scflsion  proportionate  to  that  expectation  wnich 
incited  his  desire,  and  invigorated  his  pursuit ; 
nor  has  any  man  found  the  evils  of  life  so  formi- 
dable in  realiiy,  as  they  were  described  to  him 
by  bis  own  imagination ;  every  species  of  distress 
brings  with  it  some  peculiar  supports,  some  un- 
foreseen means  of  resisting,  or  power  of  enduring. 
Taylor  justly  blames  some  pious  persons,  who 
indulge  their  fancies  too  much,  set  themselves, 
by  the  force  of  imagination,  in  the  place  of  the 
ancient  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  question  the 
vaUdity  of  their  own  faith,  because  they  shrink 
at  the  thouj^hts  of  flames  and  tortures.  It  is, 
says  he,  pufficient  that  you  are  able  to  encounter 
the  teniptalions  which  now  assault  you ;  when 
God  sends  trials,  he  may  send  strength. 

All  fear  is  in  itself  painful,  and  when  it  con- 
duces not  to  saffty  is  painful  without  use.  Every 
consideration,  therefore,  bv  which  ffroundless  ter- 
rors may  be  removed,  adils  something  to  human 
happiness.  It  is  likewise  not  unworthy  of  re 
mark,  that  in  proportion  as  our  cares  are  employ 
ed  upon  the  future  they  are  abstracted  from  the 
present,  fronr  the  only  time  which  wo  can  atXi 
our  own,  and  of  whicli  if  wo  neglect  the  apparent 
duties,  to  make  provision  against  visionary  at 
tacks,  we  Hholl  certainly  counteract  our  own 
purpoec ;  for  he,  doubtless,  mistakes  his  true  in- 
terest, who  thinks  that  he  can  increase  his  safety 
when  he  impairs  his  virtue. 


No.  30.]       Saturday,  June  30,  176a 

Vultiu  uhi  tutu 

Jffvlsit  popnlOf  grmUor  it  dies, 
Et  aolf  mtliui  nittnt. 

Whene'er  thy  countenauce  divine 
Th'  alteiKlaDt  peopk  cheen. 

The  genial  nin*  more  radiant  duae, 
The  day  more  f  lad  appear*. 


BLMIIiiaTOIV. 


Ma.  RAMBLsa, 
There  are  few  tasks  more  nngratefnl  than  for 
persons  of  modesty  to  speak  their  own  praises 
In  some  cases,  however,  this  must  be  done  for 
the  general  good,  and  a  generous  spirit  will  or 
such  occasions  assert  its  merit,  and  vindicate  it 
self  with  becoming  warmth. 

My  circumstances,  Sir,  are  very  hard  and  po 
culiar.  Could  the  worid  be  brought  to  treat  mi 
as  I  deserve,  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  This 
makes  me  apply  to  you,  that  my  case  heme  fair 
ly  stated  in  a  paper  so  generally  esteemed,  I  may 
soflbr  no  longer  from  ignorant  and  childish  pre 
indices. 

My  alder  brother  was  a  Jew ;  a  veiy  reapocta 
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blepenon,  but  aomewhat  austere  in  hie  manner ; 
bigniy  and  deservedW  valued  by  hie  near  rela- 
tione and  intimatee,  but  utterly  unfit  for  raizing 
in  a  laxger  society,  or  gaining  a  general  acauaint- 
ance  among  mankincL  In  a  venerable  old  age 
he  retired  from  the  world,  and  I  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  came  into  iL  succeeding  him  in  all  his  dig- 
nities, and  formed,  as  I  might  reasonably  flatter 
myself,  to  be  the  object  of  unrrersal  love  and 
esteem.  Joy  and  gladness  were  bom  with  me ; 
cheerfulness,  sood  humour,  and  benevolence, 
always  atten&d  and  endeared  my  infancy. 
That  time  is  long  past :  so  lon^,  that  idle  ima- 

Sinations  are  apt  to  fancy  me  wnnkled,  old,  and 
isagreeable ;  but,  unless  my  looking-glass  de- 
ceives me,  I  have  not  yet  lost  one  charm,  one 
beauty  of  my  earliest  years.  However,  thus  far 
is  too  certain,  I  am  to  every  body  just  what  they 
choose  to  think  me,  so  that  to  very  few  I  appear 
in  m^  riffht  shape ;  and  thouprh  naturally  I  am 
the  friend  of  human  kind,  to  few,  very  few  com- 
paratively, am  I  useful  or  agreeable. 

This  is  the  more  grievous,  as  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  me  to  avoid  being  in  all  sorts  or 
places  and  companies ;  and  I  am  therefore  liable 
to  meet  with  perpetual  affronts  and  injuries. 
Though  I  have  as  natural  an  antipathy  to  cards 
and  dice,  ^  some  people  have  to  a  cat,  many 
and  many  an  assembly  am  I  forced  to  endure ; 
and  though  rest  and  composure  are  my  peculiar 
joy,  am  worn  out  and  harassed  to  death  with 
journeys  by  men  and  women  of  quality,  who 
never  take  one  but  when  I  can  be  of  the  party. 
Some,  on  a  contrary  extreme,  will  never  receive 
me  but  in  bed,  where  they  spend  at  least  half  of 
the  time  I  have  to  stay  with  them ;  and  otliers 
are  so  monstrously  ill  bred  as  to  take  physic  on 
purpose  when  they  have  reason  to  expect  me. 
Those  who  keep  upon  terms  of  more  politeness 
with  me  are  generally  so  cold  and  constrained 
in  their  behaviour,  that  I  cannot  but  perceive 
myself  an  unwelcome  guest ;  and  even  amoni^ 
persons  deserving  of  esteem,  and  who  certainly 
have  a  value  for  me,  it  is  too  evident  that  gene 
rally  wlierever  1  come  I  throw  a  dulncss  owr 
the  whole  company,  that  I  am  entertained  with 
a  formal,  stiff  civility,  and  that  they  are  glad 
when  I  am  fiurly  gone. 

How  bitter  must  this  kind  of  roception  be  to 
one  formed  to  inspire  delisht,  admiration,  and 
love?  To  one  capable  of  answeri'ig  and  re- 
warding the  greatest  warmth  and  delicacy  of 
sentiments ! 

I  was  bred  up  amon/r  a  set  of  excellent  people, 
who  affectionately  loved  me,  and  treated  me  witii 
the  utmost  honour  and  respect.  It  would  bv  te- 
dious to  relate  the  variety  of  my  adventures,  and 
strange  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune  in  many  differ- 
ent countries.  Here  iri  England  there'  was  a 
time  when  I  lived  according  to  mv  heart's  desire. 
Whenever  I  appeared,  public  asfloniblies  ap- 
pointed for  my  reception  were  crowded  wiili  per- 
sons of  quality  and  fashion,  early  dressed  as  for 
tt  court,  to  pay  me  their  devoirs.  Clieerful  lins- 
pitaiity  every  where  crowned  my  boar«l,  and  J 
was  looked  upon  in  every  country  parish  as  a 
kind  of  social  oond  between  the  scfuire,  the  (Mir- 
son,  and  the  tenants.  The  laborious  poor  every- 
where blessed  my  appearance  ;  they  do  so  still, 
and  keep  their  best  clothes  to  do  me  honour ; 
though  as  much  as  I  delicht  in  the  honest  country 
folks,  tbay  do  now  and  then  throw  a  pot  of  ale  at 


my  bead,  and  eomedmee  an  unluoky  boy  will 
dnve  his  cricket-ball  foil  in  my  face. 

Even  in  these  my  best  days  there  were  penoiis 
who  thought  me  too  demure  and  grave.  I  moat 
forsooth  by  all  means  be  instructed  by  foreign 
masters,  and  taught  to  dance  and  play.  T&i 
method  of  education  was  so  contraiy  to  my  gi^ 
nius,  formed  for  much  nobler  entertainment^ 
that  it  did  not  succeed  at  all. 

I  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  a  very  difierent  set 
They  were  so  excessively  scandalized  at  the 
gayety  of  my  appearance,  as  not  only  to  despoil 
me  of  the  foreign  fopperies,  the  paint  and  the 
patches  that  I  had  beien  tricked  out  with  by  my 
last  misjudging  tutors,  but  the^jr  robbed  me  of 
every  innocent  ornament  I  had  Irom  my  infancy 
been  used  to  gather  in  the  fields  and  gardens ; 
nay,  they  blacked  my  face,  and  covert  me  all 
over  with  a  habit  of  mourning,  and  that  too  very 
coarse  and  awkward.  I  was  now  obliged  to 
spend  my  whole  life  in  hearing  sermons;  nor  per- 
mitted so  much  as  to  smile  upon  any  occasion. 

In  this  melancholy  disguise  I  became  a  per 
feet  bugbear  to  all  children  and  young  folks. 
Wherever  I  came  there  was  a  general  hush,  and 
immediate  stop  to  all  pleasantness  of  look  or  dn- 
course;  and  not  being  permitted  to  talk  with 
them  in  my  own  language  at  that  time,  they  took 
such  a  disffUHt  to  me  in  those  tedious  hoiua  of 
yawning;  that  having  transmitted  it  to  their  chil- 
dren, I  cannot  now  be  heard,  though  it  is  lone 
since  I  have  recovered  my  natural  form  and 
pleasing  tone  of  voice.  Would  they  but  receive 
my  visits  kindly,  and  listen  to  what  I  could  tell 
tlieni — let  me  say  it  without  vanity — ^how  charm- 
ing a  companion  should  1  be !  to  every  oneeonid 
I  talk  on  the  subjects  most  interesting  and  moat 
pleasing.  With  the  great  and  ambitioafl^  f 
would  discourse  of  honours  and  advanoementa, 
of  distinctions  to  which  the  whole  world  ahouki 
be  witness,  of  unenvied  dignities  and  durable 
preferments.  To  the  rich  Iwould  tell  of  inex- 
naustiblc  troasurcs,  and  tlie  sure  method  to  at- 
tain tiieni.  1  would  teach  them  to  put  out  their 
money  on  the  best  interest,  and  instruct  the 
lovers  of  pleasure  how  to  secure  and  improve  it 
to  the  highest  degree.  The  beauty  should  Jeam 
of  nie  how  to  prescn'e  an  everlasting  bloom.  To 
the  ar.lictcd  I  wouM  administer  coinibrt^  and  re- 
laxation to  tlie  tius^'. 

As  1  dare  promise  myself  you  will  attest  the 
truth  of  all  I  liavc  advanced,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  many  will  be  desirous  of  improving  their  ao- 

auainiaiicc  with  mv. ;   and  that  I  may  not  be 
louglit  too  difficult,  1  will  tell  you,  in  short,  how 
I  wish  to  be  received. 

Voii  must  know  1  equally  liate  lazy  idlcnesn 
and  hurry.  I  would  every  where  be  welcomed 
at  a  tolerably  early  hour  with  decent  good-hu- 
mour and  gratitude.  1  must  be  attended  in  the 
(?reut  halls,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  me,  with 
resp(x:t ;  but  1  do  not  insist  upon  finery :  pro- 

friety  of  appearance,  and  perfect  neatness,  is  all 
require.  I  must  at  dinner  be  treated  with  a 
temperate,  but  cheerful  social  meal ;  both  the 
neigliiiours  and  the  poor  should  be  the  better  for 
me.  ISome  time  1  must  have  Utt^-iete  with  my 
kind  entertainers,  and  the  rest  of  my  visit  should 
be  spent  in  pleasant  walks  and  airings  among 
sets  of  agreeable  people,  in  such  discourse  as  I 
shall  naturally  dictate,  or  in  reading  some  few 
selected  out  of  those  numberless  books  that  arc. 
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M^ted  to  me,  •ndan  by  mj  name.  A  name 
that,  alaal  as  the  woild  etanda  at  present,  makes 
tham  oftener  thrown  aside  than  taken  op.  As 
fhoae  oonTsnations  and  books  should  be  both 
well  choaan,  to  give  some  advice  on  that  head 
wmj  poasibly  famish  you  with  a  future  P^>er, 
and  any  thing  ^  ahall  ofier  on  my  behalf  will 
be  of  groat  semce  to^ 

Gkwd  Mx.  Rambler^ 

Toar  frithful  fnend  and  servant, 
Sunday.* 


Na  SL]      TuBSOAT,  July  3,  1750. 
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•n  I  ibdl  a«*er  defend ; 


ftimif  wiugr,  ibr  my  fkahs  contend. 

ELraiiifToir. 


Thovoh  thefUfibBtty  of  nian*s  reason,  and  the 
nanownesa  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  liberally 
eonfesaed,  jet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  will. 
higly  admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
•eems  to  discern  that  this  acknowledgment  is 
not  aJtegether  sineere;  at  least,  that  most  make 
it  with  a  tadt  reserve  in  &vour  of  themselves,  and 
that  with  whatever  ease  they  give  up  the  claim 
of  their  neighbours,  they  are  desirous  of  being 
thoosht  exempt  from  faults  in  their  own  conduct, 
and  from  enor  in  their  opinions. 

The  certain  and  ob^inate  opposition,  which 
we  mayobaorve  made  to  confutation  however 
^emr,  and  to  reproof  however  tender,  is  sn  un- 
doabted  argument,  that  some  dormant  privilege 
h  thoaght  to  be  attacked ;  for  as  no  man  can  lose 
what  he  neither  possesses,  nor  imagines  himself 
to  poasess,  or  be  defrauded  of  that  to  which  he 
has  no  right,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
those  who  oreak  out  into  fuiy  at  the  softest  con- 
tradiction, or  the  slightest  censure,  since  they 
apparently  conclude  themselves  injured,  must 
fancy  some  ancient  immunity  violated,  or  some 
natoral  prerogativo  invaded.  To  be  mistaken, 
if  they  thonj^  themselves  liable  to  misUke, 
eoold  not  be  considered,  as  either  shameful  or 
wonderful,  and  they  would  not  receive  with  so 
much  emot!on  inteUigence  which  only  informed 
them  of  what  they  knew  before,  nor  struggle  with 
such  earnestness  against  an  attack  that  deprived 
them  of  nothing  to  which  they  held  themselves 
entitled. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  philosophers,  that 
when  an  aocoont  was  brouj^ht  him  of  his  son's 
death,  he  received  it  only  with  this  reflection,  / 
kiMis  th^  siy  $on  vas  rnoriaL  He  that  is  con- 
vinced of  an  enor,  if  he  had  the  same  knowledge 
of  his  own  weakness,  would,  instead  of  strain- 
ing for  artifiees,  and  brooding  malignity,  only 
reganl  such  oversijo^ts  as  the  sppcndaf^cs  of 
humanitv,  and  pacny  himself  with  considering 
that  he  had  always  known  man  to  be  a  fallible 
beiiu[. 

^  Ifit  be  true  that  most  of  our  passions  are  ex- 
citad  by  the  novelty  of  objects,  there  is  little  rea- 
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aon  for  doubting,  that  to  be  considered  as  subject 
to  lallaaes  of  ratiocination,  or  imperfection  of 
knowledge,  is  to  a  great  part  of  mankind  entirely 
new;  for  it  is  impossible  to  fall  into  any  com- 
pany where  there  is  not  some  regular  and  as- 
tablished  subordination,  without  finding  rage 
and  vehemence  produced  only  by  difierence  of 
sentiments  about  things  in  which  neither  of  the 
disputants  have  any  other  interest,  than  what 
proceeds  from  their  mutual  unwillingness  to  gxva 
way  to  any  opinion  that  may  bring  upon  them 
the  disgrace  of  being  wrong. 

I  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced  some 
erroneous  doctrines  in  philosophy,  refused  to  see 
the  experiments  by  which  they  were  confuted : 
and  the  observation  of  every  day  will  give  new 
proofs  with  how  much  industry  subteriugca  ana 
evasions  are  sought  to  decline  the  pressure  of  re- 
sistless arguments,  how  often  the  sUto  of  the 
question  is  altered,  how  often  the  antagonist  is 
wilfully  misrepresented,  and  in  how  much  per- 
plexity the  clearest  positions  are  involved  by 
those  whom  they  happen  to  oppose. 

Of  all  mortals  none  seem  to  have  been  more 
infected  with  this  species  of  vanity,  than  the  race 
of  writers,  whose  reputotion,  arising  solely  from 
their  understanding,  gives  them  a  very  delicate 
sensibility  of  any  violence  attempted  on  their 
literary  honour.  It  is  not  unpleasing  to  remark 
with  what  solicitude  men  of  acknowledged  abili- 
ties will  endeavour  to  palliate  absurdities  and 
reconcile  contradictions,  only  to  obviate  criti- 
cisnis  to  which  all  human  performances  must 
ever  be  exposed,  and  from  which  they  can  never 
suffer,  but  when  they  teach  the  world,  by  a  vain 
and  ridiculous  impatience,  to  think  them  of  im- 
portance. 

Dryden,  whose  warmth  of  fancy,  and  haste 
of  composition,  very  frequently  hurried  him 
into  inaccuracies,  heard  himself  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  for  having  said  in  one  of  his 
tragedies, 

I  follow  fate,  which  doee  too  faat  pnnue. 

That  no  man  could  at  once  follow  and  be  fol- 
lowed, was,  it  may  be  thought,  too  plain  to  be 
long  disputed ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  Diyden 
was  apparendy  betrayed  into  the  blunder  by  the 
double  meaning  of  the  word  Fate,  to  which  in 
the  former  part  of  the  verse  he  had  annexed  the 
idea  of  Fortune,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  Death ; 
so  that  the  sense  only  was.  Though  pwmed  fry 
Dtmlh,  IwiUnoi  reHgn  mytd/to  dewptdr,  frirf  wiU 
foliom  fWwie,  and  do  ond  wffer  what  irtq^poimied. 
This,  however,  was  not  completely  expressed, 
and  Dryden  being  determined  not  to  ffive  way  to 
his  critics,  never  confessed  that  he  had  been  sur- 
prised by  an  ambiguity ;  but  finding  luckily  in 
Virgil  an  account  of  a  man  moving  m  a  drele, 
with  tliis  expression,  Et  it  sequiiwrque  fitf^Uqui. 
*'  Here,**  says  he,  ^  is  the  passage  in  imitation  of 
which  I  wrote  the  line  that  my  critics  were  pleas- 
ed to  condemn  aa  nonsense;  not  but  I  may 
sometimes  write  nonsense,  though  they  have 
not  the  fortune  to  find  it.** 

Every  one  sees  the  folly  of  such  mean  dou- 
blings to  escape  the  pursuit  of  criticism ;  nor  is 
there  a  single  reader  of  this  poet,  who  would  not 
have  paid  him  greater  veneration,  had  he  shown 
oonsaousness  enotigh  of  his  own  superiority  to 
•at  such  cavils  at  ocfiaoee^  and  owned  that  ha 
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fiometimet  slipped  into  errors  by  the  tumult  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  multitude  of  his  ideas. 

It  is  nappy  when  this  temper  dincovers  itself 
only  in  little  things,  which  may  be  right  or  wrong 
withont  any  inHuenco  on  the  virtue  or  happiness 
of  mankind.  We  may,  with  very  little  mquie- 
tudc,  see  a  man  persist  in  a  project  which  he  has 
found  to  be  impracticable,  live  in  an  inconveni- 
ent house  because  it  was  contrived  by  himself,  or 
wear  a  coat  of  a  particular  cut,  in  hopes  by  per- 
severance to  bring  it  into  fasliion.  These  are 
indeed  foIUes,  but  they  are  only  foUies,  and, 
however  wild  and  ridiculous,  can  very  little  af- 
fect others. 

But  such  pride,  once  indulged,  too  frequently 
opemtes  upon  more  important  objects,  and  in- 
cunes  men  not  only  to  vindicate  their  errors,  but 
their  vices;  to  persist  in  practices  which  their 
own  hearts  condemn,  only  lest  they  should  seem 
to  feel  reproaches,  or  be  mode  wiser  by  the  ad- 
idce  of  others ;  or  to  search  for  sophisms  tending 
to  the  conflision  of  all  principles,  and  the  evacu- 
ation of  all  duties,  that  they  may  not  appear  to 
act  what  they  are  not  able  to  defend. 

Let  every  man,  who  finds  vanity  so  far  predo- 
minant, as  to  betray  him  to  the  danger  of  this 
last  degree  of  corruption,  pause  a  moment  to 
consider  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  the 
pica  which  he  is  about  to  offer  for  a  practice  to 
which  he  knows  himself  not  led  at  first  by  rea- 
son, but  impelled  by  the  violence  of  desire,  sur- 
Erised  by  the  suddenness  of  passion,  or  seduced 
y  the  soft  approaches  of  temptation,  and  by  im- 
perceptible gradations  of  guilt.  Let  him  consi- 
der wnat  he  is  going  to  commit,  by  forcing  his 
understanding  to  patronise  those  appetites,  which 
it  is  its  chief  business  to  hinder  and  reform. 

The  cause  of  virtue  requires  so  Uttle  art  to  de- 
fend it,  and  good  and  evil,  when  they  have  been 
once  shown,  are  so  easily  distinguished,  tluit 
such  apologists  seldom  gam  proselytes  to  their 
party,  nor  have  their  fallacies  power  to  deceive 
any  but  those  whose  desires  have  clouded  their 
discernment  All  that  the  best  faculties  thus 
employed  can  perform  is,  to  persuade  the  hear- 
ers that  the  man  is  hopeless  whom  tliey  only 
thought  vicious,  that  corruption  has  passecl  from 
his  manners  to  his  principles,  that  all  endea- 
vours for  his  recovery  are  without  prospect  of 
success,  and  that  notliiiig  remains  but  to  avoid 
him  OS  infectious,  or  hunt  hun  down  as  destruc- 
tive. 

But  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  may  impose  on 
his  audience  by  partial  representations  of  con- 
sequences, intricate  deductions  of  remote  causes, 
or  perplexed  combinations  of  ideas,  which,  hiiv* 
ing  various  relations,  appear  different  as  viewed 
on  different  sides ;  that  ne  may  sometimes  puz- 
zle the  weak  and  well-meaning,  and  now  and 
then  seduce,  by  the  admiration  of  his  abilities,  a 
young  mind  still  fluctuating  in  unsettled  notions, 
and  neither  fortified  by  instruction  nor  enlight- 
ened by  experience;  yet  what  must  be  the  event 
of  such  a  triumph !  A  man  cannot  spend  all  this 
life  in  frolic :  age,  or  disease,  or  solitude,  will 
bring  some  hours  of  serious  consideration,  and 
it  will  then  afford  no  comfort  to  think,  that  he  has 
extended  the  dominion  of  vice,  that  he  has  load- 
ed himself  with  the  crimes  of  others,  and  can 
never  know  the  extent  of  his  own  wickedness,  or 
moke  reparation  for  the  mischief  that  he  has 
canied.    There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  tfie  atores 


of  ideal  anguish,  a  thought  more  painful, 
the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  corrup 
tion  by  vitiating  principles,  of  nuving  not  oo^ 
drawn  othera  from,  the  patlia  of  viitue,  but  blodE- 
ed  up  the  way  by  which  they  should  rctura,  of 
having  blinded  them  to  e\-ery  beauty  but  Hm 
paint  of  pleasure,  and  deafened  them  to  etviy 
call  but  the  alluring  voice  of  the  83rreiia  of  de 
struction. 

There  is  yet  another  danger  in  this  practice, 
men  who  cannot  deceive  otnere,  are  very  ofkeo 
successful  in  deceiving  themselves;  they' weave 
their  sophistry  till  their  own  reason  is  entangied. 
and  repeat  their  positions  till  they  are  crraitM 
by  themselves ;  by  oflcn  contendmg  they  grow 
sincere  in  the  cause ;  and  by  long  wishing  fi» 
demonstrative  arguments,  tney  at  laetMing 
tliemsclves  to  fancy  that  they  have  found  them. 
Tliey  are  then  at  the  uttermost  verge  of  wicked- 
ness, and  may  die  without  having  that  lij^t  re- 
kindled in  their  minds,  which  their  own  piide 
and  contumacy  have  extinguished. 

The  men  who  can  be  charged  with  fewest  fsS- 
iugs,  cither  with  respect  to  abilities  or  virtue,  sie 
generally  most  ready  to  allow  them:  for,  not  Id 
dwell  on  things  of  solemn  and  awful  considsr^ 
tion,  the  humility  of  confessors,  the  tears  of 
saints,  and  the  dying  terrors  of  persons  emiasBt 
for  piety  and  innocence,  it  is  well  known  that 
Cesar  wrote  an  account  of  the  erron  conunittsd 
by  him  in  liis  wars  of  Gaul,  and  that  Hippocr»> 
tes,  whose  name  is  perhaps  in  rational  iisliina 
tion  greater  tlian  (Jssar's,  warned  poateiity 
against  a  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen.  "So 
much,"  says  Celsus,  "  docs  the  open  and  artless 
confession  of  an  error  become  a  man  consoooi 
that  he  has  enough  remaining  to  support  faiiB 
character." 

As  all  error  is  meannesi^  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  man  who  consults  his  own  dij^ty,  to  rs* 
tract  it  as  soon  as  he  discovers  it,  without  fear- 
ing any  censure  so  much  as  that  of  his  own  mind. 
As  justice  requires  Uiat  all  injuries  should  be  r»* 
paired,  it  Ls  the  duty  of  him  who  has  seduosd 
others  "by  bad  practices  or  false  notions,  to  ei^ 
deavour  that  such  as  have  adopted  his  eiron 
should  know  liis  retraction,  and  that  those  who 
have  learucd  vice  by  his  example,  should  by  his 
example  be  taught  amendment 
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or  all  the  woes  that  load  the  mortal  stale, 

Whute'er  thy  portioii,  mildly  meet  thy  fkte; 

But  ease  it  as  thou  canst. elphinstoit. 

So  large  a  part  of  human  life  passes  in  a  state 
contrary  to  our  natural  desires,  that  one  of  the 

Crincipal  topics  of  moral  instruction  is  the  art  of 
earing  calamities.  And  such  is  the  certainty  of 
evil,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  furnidi 
his  mind  witli  those  principles  that  may  enable 
him  to  act  under  it  with  decency  and  propriety. 

The  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  that  boasted 
to  have  carried  this  necessary  science  to  the  high- 
est perfection,  were  the  stoics,  or  scholan  of 
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Zcno^  whoso  wild  enthuaimrtic  virtue  pretended 
loan  exemption  fiom  tlie  eeneibilities  of  uneo- 
lijriif'?^  martalis  and  who  proclaimed  t]iem»> 
Mlvea  exalted,  b^  the  doctnnes  of  their  sect, 
above  the  reach  or  those  miseries  which  embitter 
Ufii  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thej  therefore  re- 
moved pain,  poverty,  loss  of  friends^  exile,  and 
violeot  death,  from  the  catalogue  of  evils ;  and 
passed,  in  their  haughty  style,  a  kind  of  irrever- 
■ble  decree,  by  wluch  they  forbade  them  to  be 
counted  any  longer  amonff  the  objects  of  terror 
or  anzietjrf  or  to  give  any  dbtuxbance  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  wise  man. 

This  edict  was,  I  think,  not  universally  observ- 
ed :  flbr  though  one  of  the  more  resolute,  when 
he  was  tortured  by  a  violent  disease,  cried  out, 
that  let  pain  harass  him  to  its  utmost  power,  it 
should  never  force  him  to  consider  it  as  other 
than  indiflbrent  and  neutral ;  yet  all  had  not  stub- 
bonmeaa  to  hold  out  against  their  senses ;  for  a 
weaker  pupil  of  Zeno  is  recorded  to  have  con- 
fessed in  the  anguish  of  the  gout,  that  he  kouj 
fiund  ptdn  to  he  mi  eviL 

It  may  however  be  questioned,  whether  these 
philosophers  can  be  very  properly  numbered 
among  the  teachers  of  patience ;  for  if  pain  be  not 
an  cvily  there  seems  no  instruction  requisite  how 
it  may  be  home ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  en- 
deavour to  arm  their  followers  with  arguments 
against  it,  thej  maybe  thought  to  have  given  up 
tluBir  first  position.  But  such  inconsistencies  are 
to  be  expected  from  the  greatest  understandings, 
when  they  endeavour  to  grow  eminent  by  sin^- 
tarity,  and  employ  their  strength  in  establishing 
opifuooa  oppoote  to  nature. 

The  controversy  about  the  realitv  of  external 
evils  is  now  at  an  end.  That  lite  has  many 
miseriea^  and  that  those  miseries  are,  sometimes 
It  least,  equal  to  all  die  powers  of  fortitude,  is 
now  anirersaUY  confessed:  and  therefore  it  is 
useful  to  eonsiaer  not  only  now  we  may  escape 
them,  but  by  what  means  those  which  either  tne 
acodents  ot  aflUrs,  or  ^e  infirmities  of  nature. 


Bst  hrinff  upon  us,  may  be  mitigated  and  lightr 
led,  and  how  we  may  make  those  hours  less 
wretcJied,  which  the  condition  of  our  present  ex- 
istence will  not  allow  to  be  very  happy. 

The  core  for  the  greatest  part  of  human  miseries 
is  not  radical,  but  palliative.  Infelicity  is  involv- 
ed in  corpornl  nature,  and  interwoven  with  our 
being;  aU  attempts  therefore  to  decline  it  wholly 
are  useless  and  vain ;  the  armies  of  pain  send 
th«r  arrows  against  us  on  every  side,  the  choice 
n  only  between  those  whidb  are  more  or  less 
sharp,  or  tinged  with  poison  of  greater  or  less 
malignity ;  iod  the  strongest  armour  which  rea- 
son can  suppiv,  will  only  blunt  their  points,  but 
cannot  reputhsHL 

The  gn»t  remedy  which  Heaven  has  put  in 
our  hands  ia  patience,  by  which,  though  wc  can- 
not lessen  the  tormente  of  the  body,  we  can  in  a 
great  measure  preserve  the  peace  of  the  mind, 
and  ahall  sufier  only  the  natural  and  genuine 
force  of  an  evil,  without  heightening  its  acrimo- 
ny, or  proJonging  its  effects. 

There  b  indeed  nothing  more  unsuitable  to 
the  nature  of  man  in  any  calamity  than  rage  and 
totbuleiice,  which,  without  examining  wnether 
they  are  not  sometimes  impious,  are  at  least 
always  offensive,  uid  incline  others  rather  to 
hate  and  despise  than  to  pity  and  assist  us.  If 
what  we  vaSet  has  been  brovfghl  upon  us  by 


ourselves,  it  ia  observed  by  an  ancient  poet,  thM 
patienoe  is  eminently  our  duty,  since  no  oaa 
should  be  angry  at  feoling  that  which  he  has 
deserved. 


LemiUr  ex  merito  qtdcquid  ptUimre /era 

Let  pain  dewrved  wichoitt  compUint  be  borne. 

And  surely,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  nol 
contributed  to  our  own  suffering's,  if  punishment 
falls  upon  innocence,  or  disappointment  happen* 
to  inaustry  and  prudence,  patience,  whether 
more  necessary  or  not,  is  mucn  easier,  since  our 
pain  is  then  without  aggravation,  and  we  have 
not  the  bitterness  of  remorse  to  add  to  the  aspe* 
rity  of  misfortune. 

in  those  evils  which  arc  allotted  to  us  by  Provi- 
dence, such  as  deformity,  privation  of  any  of  tbs 
senses,  or  old  age,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered, 
that  impatience  can  have  no  present  effect,  but 
to  deprive  us  of  the  consolations  which  our  con- 
dition admits,  by  driving  away  from  us  those  by 
whose  conversation  or  advice  we  might  be 
amused  or  helped ;  and  that  with  regard  to  futn 
rity  it  is  yet  less  to  be  justified,  sincCf  without 
lessening  thcpain,  it  cuts  off  the  hope  of  that  re- 
ward which  He,  by  whom  it  is  inflicted,  will  con- 
fer upon  them  that  bear  it  well. 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatience 
is  to  be  avoided,  because  it  wastes  that  time  and 
attention  in  complaints,  that,  if  properly  apphed, 
might  remove  the  cause.  Turenne,  among  the 
acknowledgments  which  he  used  to  pay  in  con- 
versation to  the  memory  of  those  by  whom  he 
had  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  mentioned 
one  with  honour,  who  taught  him  not  to  spend 
his  time  in  rc£[retting  any  mistake  which  he  had 
made,  but  to  set  himseu  immediately  and  vigoiw 
ously  to  repair  it. 

Patience  and  submission  are  very  carefully  to 
be  distinguished  from  cowardice  and  indolence. 
We  are  not  to  repine,  but  we  may  lawfully  strug- 
gle; for  the  calamities  of  life,  like  the  necessities 
of  nature,  arc  calls  to  labour  and  exercises  of 
diligence.  When  we  feel  any  pressure  of  dis- 
tress, we  are  not  to  conclude  that  we  can  only 
obey  the  will  of  Heaven  by  languishing  under  it, 
any  more  than  when  wc  perceive  the  pain  of 
thirst,  we  are  to  imagine  that  water  is  pronibited. 
Of  misfortune  it  never  can  be  certainly  known 
whether,  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  God,  it 
is  an  act  of  favour  or  of  punishment :  but  since 
all  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence  are 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  general  analo- 
gy of  tilings,  wc  may  conclude  that  we  have  a  right 
to  remove  one  inconvenience  as  well  as  another; 
that  we  are  only  to  take  care  lest  we  purchase 
case  ^-ith  ffiiilt;  and  that  our  Maker's  purpose, 
whether  otrcward  or  severity,  will  be  answerea 
by  the  labours  which  he  lays  us  under  the  necea- 
sity  of  performing. 

This  duty  is  not  more  difficult  in  any  state  than 
in  diseases  intensely  painful,  which  may  indeed 
suffer  such  exacerbations  as  seem  to  strain  the 
powers  of  life  to  their  utmost  stretch,  and  leave 
very  little  of  the  attention  vacant  to  precept  or 
reprooC  In  this  state  the  nature  of  man  requires 
some  indulgence,  and  every  extravagance  but 
impiety  may  be  easily  forgiven  him.  Yet,  lest 
we  should  think  ourselves  too  soon  entided  to 
the  mournful  privileges  of  irrenstible  misery,  it  is 
proper  to  refleeti  that  the  utmost  angniah  wfaicb 
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human  witctn  contnre,  or  mnmui  malice  can  in- 
flict, iiaa  been  borne  with  constancy ;  and  that  if 
the  pains  of  disease  be,  as  I  believe  they  are, 
sometimes  greater  than  those  of  artificial  torture, 
they  are  therefore  in  their  own  nature  shorter  : 
the  vital  frame  is  quickly  broken,  or  the  union 
between  soul  and  body  is  for  a  time  suspended 
by  insensibility,  and  we  soon  cease  to  feel  our 
maladies  when  they  once  become  too  violent  to 
be  borne.  I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  ques- 
tioning whether  the  body  and  mmd  are  not  so 
proportioned,  that  the  one  can  bear  all  that  can 
be  mflicted  on  the  other,  whether  virtue  cannot 
stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life,  and  ix^ether  a 
soul  well  principled  will  not  be  separated  sooner 
than  subdued. 

In  calamities  which  operate  chiefly  on  our 
passions,  such  as  diminution  of  fortune,  loss  of 
friends,  or  declension  ofcharacter,  the  chief  dan- 
ger of  impatience  is  upon  the  first  attack,  and 
many  expedients  have  been  contrived,  by  which 
the  blow  may  be  broken.  Of  these  the  most 
general  precept  is,  not  to  take  pleasure  in  any 
thing,  of^  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  secure 
the  possession  to  ourselves.  This  counsel,  when 
we  consider  the  enjoyment  of  any  terrestrial  ad- 
vantage, as  opposite  to  a  constant  and  habitual 
solicitude  for  future  felicity,  is  undoubtedly  just, 
and  delivered  bv  that  authority  which  cannot  be 
disputed ;  hut,  in  any  other  sense,  is  it  not  like 
advice,  not  to  walk  lest  we  should  stumble,  or 
not  to  see  lest  our  eyes  should  licht  upon  de- 
formity? It  seems  to  me  reasonAle  to  enjoy 
blessm^  with  confidence,  as  well  as  to  resign 
them  with  submission,  and  to  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  good  whicn  we  possess  without  inso- 
lence or  voluptuousness,  as  for  the  restitution  of 
that  which  we  lose  without  despondency  or  muiv 
murs. 

The  chief  security  against  the  fruitless  an- 
guish of  impatience,  must  arise  from  frequent 
reflection  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
God  of  nature,  in  whose  hands  arc  riches  and 
poverty,  honour  and  disgrace,  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  life  and  death.  A  settled  conviction  of  the 
tendency  of  every  thing  to  our  pood,  and  of  the 
possibility  of  turning  miseries  into  happiness, 
bv  reccivin£r  them  rightly,  will  incline  us  to 
bless  iht  name  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  gives  or 
takes  away. 


No.  33.]     Tuesday,  July  10,  1750. 

Qvod  caret  altema  requU  durahile  non  est. 

OVID. 

Alternate  rest  and  labour  long  endure. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  as  is  well  known 
to  tliose  wlio  are  versed  in  ancient  traditions, 
when  innocence  was  yet  untainted,  and  simpli- 
•tity  unadulterated,  mankind  was  liappy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  continual  pleasure,  and  constant 
plenty,  under  the  protection  of  Rest;  a  gentle  di- 
vinity, who  required  of  her  worshippers  neither 
altars  nor  sacrifices,  and  whose  rites  were  only 
performed  bv  prostrations  ujwn  turfs  of  flowers 
m  shades  of  Jasmine  and  mjrrtle,  or  by  dances  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  with  milk'and  nectar. 
^  Under  this  easy  government  the  first  genera- 
tions breathed  the  fragrance  of  perpetual  spring, 


ate  the  fhiita,  which,  without  coltnre^  fell  ripe 
into  their  hands,  and  slept  under  bowers  ardied 
by  nature,  with  the  birds  singing  over  ibm 
heads,  and  the  beasts  sporting  about  them.  Bat 
by  degrees  they  began  to  lose  their  orig^ud  in* 
t^rity;  each,  though  there  was  more  than 
enough  for  all,  was  desirous  of  appropriating 
part  to  himself.  Then  entered  VMMence  and 
fraud,  and  thefl,  and  mpine.  Soon  after  pride 
and  envy  broke  into  the  world,  and  brought  with 
them  a  new  standard  of  wealth;  for  men,  who 
till  then  thought  themselves  rich  when  they  want- 
ed nothing,  now  rated  their  demands,  not  by  the 
calls  of  nature,  but  by  the  plenty  of  others;  and 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  poor,  when  they 
beheld  their  own  possessions  exceeded  by  those 
of  their  neighbours.  Now  only  one  ooold  be 
happy,  because  only  one  could  have  most,  and 
that  one  was  always  in  danger,  lest  the  same 
arts  by  which  he  had  'supplanted  others  dionld 
be  practised  upon  himself. 

Amidst  the  prevalence  of  this  cormption,  the 
state  of  the  earth  was  changed ;  the  year  was  di- 
vided into  seasons :  part  of  the  ground  became 
barren,  and  the  rest  yielded  onlv  berries,  acon^ 
and  herbs.  The  summer  and  autumn  indeed 
furnished  a  coarse  and  inele^nt  sufficiency^  but 
winter  was  without  any  rehef ;  Famine,  with  a 
thousand  diseases  which  the  inclemency  of  *die 
air  invited  into  the  upper  regions,  made  bavoe 
among  men,  and  there  appeared  to  be  danger 
lest  they  should  be  destroyed  before  they  went 
reformed. 

To  oppose  the  devastations  of  Famine,  who 
scattercKl  the  ground  every  where  with  carcasses, 
Labour  came  down  upon  eart  h.  Labour  was  the 
son  of  Necessity,  the  nurseling  of  Hope,  and  the 
pupil  of  Art ;  he  had  the  strengfli  of  his  mother, 
the  spirit  of  his  nurse,  and  tl]«  dexterit]^  of  his 
governess.  His  face  was  wrinkled  with  the 
wind,  and  swarthy  with  the  sun :  he  had  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  in  one  hand,  with  which 
ne  turned  up  the  earth ;  in  the  other  he  had  the 
tools  of  architecture,  and  raised  walls  and  towers 
at  his  pleasure.  He  called  out  witii  a  rough 
voice,  "Mortals!  sec  here  the  power  to  whom 
you  are  consigned,  and  from  whom  you  are  to 
hope  for  all  your  pleasures,  and  all  your  safety. 
You  have  long  languished  under  the  dominion 
of  Rest,  an  impotent  and  deceitful  goddess,  who 
can  neither  protect  nor  relieve  you,  but  resigns 
you  to  the  first  attacks  of  either  Famine  or  Dis- 
ease, and  suffers  her  shades  to  be  invaded  by 
every  enemy,  and  destroyed  by  every  accident 

"  Awake  therefore  to  the  call  of  Labour.  F 
will  teach  you  to  remedy  the  sterility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  severity  of  tlic  sky ;  I  wilf  compel  sum- 
mer to  find  provisions  for  the  winter;  T  will  force 
the  waters  to  s^ive  you  their  fish,  the  air  its  fowls, 
and  the  forest  its  beasts ;  I  will  teach  you  to  pierce 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  but  from  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains  metals  which  shall  give 
strength  to  your  hands,  and  security  to  YOur1>o- 
dies,  by  which  you  may  be  covered  froni  the  as- 
saults of  the  fiercest  beasts,  and  with  which  you 
shall  fell  the  oak,  and  divide  rocks,  and  subject 
all  nature  to  your  use  and  pleasure.*' 

Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  invitation,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plohe  considered  Labour  as 
their  only  friend,  and  hasted  to  his  command. 
He  led  them  out  to  the  fields  and  mountains,  and 
showed  them  how  to  open  minew,  to  level  hills,  to 
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dnin  mtrabes,  and  change  the  course  of  riven. 
The  face  of  things  was  immediately  transformed; 
the  landawas  covered  with  towns  and  villa^, 
encmnpasMd  with  fields  of  com,  and  plantations 
of  irnit-trees :  and  nothing  was  seen  but  heaps 
of  grain,  and  baskets  or  fruit,  full  tables,  and 
crowded  storehouses. 

Thus  Labour  and  his  followers  added  every 
hour  new  acquintions  to  their  conquests,  and 
saw  Famine  gradually  dispossessed  of  his  domi- 
luons ;  till  at  Itst,  amidst  their  jollity  and  tri- 
umphs, they  were  depressed  and  amazed  by  the 
approach  oi  Lassitude,  who  was  known  by  her 
sunk  eyes  and  dejected  countenance.  She  came 
forward  tremblinff  and  sroaning;  at  every  groan 
the  hearts  of  all  mose  Uiat  beheld  her  lost  their 
courage,  their  nerves  slackened,  their  hands 
ihook,  and  the  instruments  of  labour  fell  from 
their  grasp. 

Shocked  with  this  horrid  phantom,  they  re- 
flected nvith  regret  on  their  easy  compliance  with 
the  solicitations  of  Labour,  and  began  to  \iiish 
affain  for  the  golden  hours  which  the^  remember- 
ed to  have  pwed  under  the  reign  of  Rest,  whom 
they  resolved  a^in  to  visit,  and  to  whom  the^ 
intended  to  dedicate  the  remaining  part  of  their 
li^'cs.  Rest  had  not  left  the  world  ;^  they  quickly 
found  her,  and,  to  atone  for  their  turmcr  deser- 
tion, invited  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  acqui- 
m6on9  which  Labour  had  procured  them. 

Rest  therefore  took  leave  of  the  groves  and 
vaneys,  which  she  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and 
entered  into  palaces,  reposed  herself  in  alcoves, 
and  slumbered  away  tne  winter  upon  beds  of 
down,  and  the  summer  in  artificial  grottos  with 
cascades  playing  before  her.  There  was  indeed 
ilways  something  wantinff  to  complete  her  feli- 
eitr,  and  she  could  never  lull  her  retuminff  fugi- 
tives to  that  serenity  which  they  knew  before 
their  engagements  with  Labour:  nor  was  her 
dominion  entirely  without  control,  for  she  was 
obliged  to  slmre  it  with  Luxui^',  though  she  al- 
ways looked  upon  her  as  a  false  friend,  by  whom 
her  influence  was  in  reality  destroyed,  while  it 
■eemed  to  be  promoted. 

The  two  soft  associates,  however,  reigned  for 
aome  time  without  visible  disagreement,  till  at  last 
Luxury  betraynl  her  charge,  and  let  in  Disease 
to  seize  upon  her  worshippers.  Rest  then  flew 
awav,  and  left  the  place  to  the  usurpers ;  who 
employed  all  their  arts  to  fortify  themselves  in 
their  possession,  and  to  strengthen  the  interest 
of  each  other. 

Rest  had  not  always  the  same  enemy ;  in  some 
places  she  escaped  the  incursions  of  Disease ; 
tut  had  her  residence  invaded  by  a  more  slow 
%nd  subtle  introder,  for  very  fref]ucntly,  when 
every  thing  was  composed  and  quiet,  when  there 
was  neither  oain  within,  nor  danger  without, 
when  every  /lower  was  in  bloom,  and  every  gale 
freighted  with  perfumes.  Satiety  would  enter  with 
i  languishing  and  repining  look,  and  throw  her- 
lelf  upon  the  couch jplaced  and  adomrd  for  the 
irrommodation  of  Rest    ?fo  sooner  was  she 
seated  than  a  general  gloom  spread  itself  on 
every  side,  the  groves  immediately  lost  their  ver- 
dure, and  their  inhabitants  desisted  from  their 
melody,  the  breeze  sunk  in  sighs,  and  the  flow- 
en  contrarted  their  leaves,  and  shut  up  thfir 
odoars.    Nothing  was  seen  on  cverv  side  but 
nralthudcB   wandering   about  they  knew  not 
vhiflier,  in  quest  they  knew  not  of  what ;  no 


voice  was  heard  but  of  complaints  that  mention- 
ed no  pain,  and  murmurs  that  could  tell  of  no 
misfortune. 

Rest  had  now  lost  her  authority.  Her  fol- 
lowers again  began  to  treat  her  with  contempt; 
some  of  them  united  themselves  more  closely  to 
Luxury,  who  promised  by  her  arts  to  drive  Satie- 
ty away ;  and  others,  that  were  more  wise,  or 
had  more  fortitude,  went  back  again  to  Labour, 
by  whom  they  were  indeed  protected  from  Satie- 
ty, but  delivered  up  in  time  to  Lassitude,  and 
forced  by  her  to  the  bowers  of  Rest 

Thus  Kest  and  Labour  equally  perceived  their 
rei^  of  short  duration  and  uncertain  tenure,  and 
their  empire  liable  to  inroads  from  those  who 
were  alike  enemies  to  botlu  They  each  found 
their  subjects  unfaithful,  and  ready  to  desert  them 
upon  every  opportunity.  Labour  saw  the  riches 
which  he  had  given  always  carried  away  as  an 
offering  to  Rest,  and  Rest  found  her  votaries  in 
every  esgence  flying  from  her  to  beg  help  of  La- 
bour. Tney,  therefore,  at  last  determined  upon 
an  interview,  in  which  they  agreed  to  divide  the 
world  between  them,  ana  govern  it  alternately, 
allotting  the  dominion  of  the  day  to  one,  and 
that  of  the  ni^ht  to  the  other,  and  promised  to 
guard  the  frontiers  of  each  other,  so  that,  when- 
ever hostilities  were  attempted,  Satiety  should 
be  intercepted  bv  Labour,  and  Lassituae  expel- 
led by  Rest  Thus  the  ancient  quarrel  was  ap- 
peased, and  as  hatred  is  often  succeeded  by  its 
contrary,  Rest  after>%'ards  became  pregnant  by 
Labour,  and  was  delivered  of  Healtn,  a  benevo- 
lent goddess,  who  consolidated  the  union  of  her 
parents,  and  contributed  to  the  regular  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  reign,  by  dispensing  her  gifts  to 
those  only  who  snared  their  lives  m  just  propoz^ 
tions  between  Rest  and  Labour. 


No.  34.]      SATuaDAT,  July  14, 1750. 

Ifon  §ime  vane 

Amrttnm  et  tUvM  nutm, Roa. 

Alarmed  with  every  riling  gale, 

In  every  wood,  in  eveiy  vaie  elphikitoh. 

I  HAVE  been  censured  for  having  hitherto  dedica^ 
ted  so  few  of  my  speculations  to  the  ladies ;  and 
indeed  the  moralist,  whose  instructions  are  ao- 
commodated  only  to  one  half  of  the  human  sp^ 
cies,  must  be  confessed  not  suflicicntly  to  have 
extended  his  views.  Yet  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  masculine  duties  aflbrd  more  room  for  coun- 
sels and  observations,  as  they  are  less  uniform, 
and  connected  with  things  more  subject  to  vida- 
situde  and  accident ;  we  therefore  find  that  in 
philosophical  discourses  which  teach  by  precent, 
or  historical  narratives  that  instruct  by  example, 
the  peculiar  virtues  or  faults  of  women  fill  but  a 
small  part;  perhaps,  generally,  too  sinall,  for  so 
much  of  our  domestic  happiness  is  in  their  hands, 
and  their  influence  is  so  great  upon  our  earliest 
years,  that  the  universal  interest  of  the  world 
requires  them  to  be  well  instructed  in  their  pro- 
vince ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  proper  that  the  quali 
ties  by  which  so  much  pain  or  pleasure  may  be 
given,  should  be  left  to  the  direction  of  chance. 

I  have,  therefore,  willingly  given  a  place  in  my 
paper  to  a  letter,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
wSiy  UMleMto  tiiem  iiHboM  chief  ambitm 
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pleue,  u  it  flhowB  how  eaiamly  the  end  is 
ed  by  absurd  and  injudidous  eadeaYours  at  dis- 
tinction. 


Dfe.M. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sifty 


I  AM  a  young  genileman  at  my  own  disposal, 
with  a  con^Serable  estate;  and  having  passed 
through  the  common  fonns  of  education,  spent 
some  time  in  foreign  countries,  and  made  myself 
^listingui^ed  since  my  return  in  the  PoutMt 
company,  I  am  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  life  in 
whidi  every  man  is  expected  to  settle,  and  jjto- 
vide  for  the  continuation  of  his  lineageu  I  with- 
stood for  some  time  the  solicitations  and  remon- 
strances of  my  aunts  and  uncles,  but  at  last  was 
persuaded  to  visit  Anthea,  an  heiress,  whose  land 
ties  contiguous  to  mine,  and  whose  birth  and 
beauty  are  without  objection.  Our  friends  de- 
clared that  we  were  born  for  each  other :  all  those 
on  both  sides  who  had  no  interest  in  hindering 
our  union,  contributed  to  promote  it,  and  wera 
conspiring  to  hurry  us  into  matrimony,  before  we 
had  any  opportnmty  of  knowing  one  another.  I 
was,  however,  too  old  to  be  given  away  without 
my  own  consent ;  and  having  happened  to  pick 
up  an  opinion,  which  to  many  or  my  relations 
seemed  extremely  odd,  that  a  man  might  be  un- 
happy with  a  larse  estate,  detenninedfto  obtain 
a  nearer  knowledge  of  the  person  with  whom  I 
was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  time.  To  pro- 
tract Uie  courtship  was  by  no  means  difficult,  for 
Antlica  had  a  wonderful  facility  of  evading  ques- 
tions which  I  seldom  repeated,  and  of  barring 
approaches  which  I  had  no  great  eagerness  to 
press. 

Thus  the  time  passed  away  in  visits  and  dvili- 
ties  without  any  ardent  professions  of  love,  or 
formal  ofiers  of  settlements.  I  often  attended 
her  to  public  places,  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
all  behaviour  is  so  much  regulated  by  custom, 
that  very  little  insight  can  he  gained  into  the 
private  character,  and  therefore  I  was  not  yet 
able  to  ihtbrm  myself  of  her  humour  and  incli- 
nations. 

At  last  I  ventured  to  propose  to  her  to  make 
one  of  a  small  party,  and  spend  a  day  in  \'iewing 
a  seat  and  gardens  a  few  miles  distant ;  and  hav- 
ing, upon  her  compliance,  collected  the  rest  of  the 
company,  I  brouglit,  at  the  hour,  a  coach  which 
I  had  borrowed  from  an  acouaintance,  having 
delayed  to  buy  one  myself  till  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  taking  the  lady's  opinion,  for 
whose  use  it  was  intended.  Anthca  came  down, 
but  as  she  was  going  to  step  into  the  coach,  start- 
ed back  with  great  appearance  of  terror,  and 
told  us  that  she  durst  not  enter,  for  the  shocking 
colour  of  the  lining  had  so  much  the  air  of  the 
mourning-coach  in  wliich  she  followed  her  aunt's 
funeral  three  years  before,  that  she  should  never 
have  her  poor  dear  aunt  out  of  her  head. 

I  knew  that  it  was  not  for  lovers  to  argiic  with 
their  mistresses ;  I  therefore  sent  back  the  coach, 
and  got  another  more  gay.  Into  this  we  all  en- 
tered, the  coachman  began  to  drive,  and  we  were 
amusing  ourselves  with  the  expectation  of  what 
we  should  see,  when,  upon  a  small  inclination 
of  the  carriage,  Anthea  screamed  out  that  we 
were  overthrown.  We  were  ohlig^  to  fix  all 
our  attention  upon  her,  which  she  took  care  to 
keep  ap  by  renewing  her  oataries^  at  every  cor- 


ner where  we  had  oocaaion  to  torn;  atinterak 
she  entertained  us  with  fretful  oomplauite  of  the 
uneasiness  of  the  coach,  and  obliged  qw  to  cdl 
several  times  on  the  coachman  to  take  care  cad 
drive  without  jolting.  The  poor  fellow  eiidaap> 
voured  to  please  us,  and  therefore  mored  vm 
slowly,  till  Anthea  found  out  that  this  paea  woold 
only  keep  us  longer  on  the  stonea,  and  dewiiij 
that  I  would  order  him  to  make  more  speed. 
He  whipped  his  horses,  the  coach  jolted  acain, 
and  Anthea  very  complaisantly  toU  ua  how 
much  she  repented  that  she  made  one  of  our 
company. 

At  last  wo  got  into  the  smooth  road,  end  h^ 
gan  to  think  our  difficulties  at  an  end,  when,  en 
a  sudden,  Anthea  saw  a  brook  befen  ua,  wbieh 
she  could  not  venture  to  pass.  We  wera,  dier6- 
fore,  obliged  to  alight,  that  we  mij^t  walk  over 
the  bridge ;  but  when  we  came  to  it,  we  iband  it 
so  narrow,  that  Anthea  durst  not  aet  her  foot 
upon  it,  and  was  content,  afler  long  consuhatioii, 
to  call  the  coach  back,  and  irim  innamerable 
precautions,  terrors  and  lamentaticms,  crossed 
the  brook. 

It  was  necessary  after  this  deUy  to  mend  oar 
pace,  and  directions  were  accordingly  givea  te 
the  coachman,  when  Ajithea  infonned  m^  thst 
it  was  common  for  the  axle  to  catch  fiie  with  a 
quick  motion,  and  be«QEed  of  me  to  look  out  eveiy 
minute,  lest  we  should  all  be  consumed.  J  was 
forced  to  obey,  and  give  her  from  time  to  tanii 
the  most  solemn  decmrations  that  all  was  wtSb^ 
and  that  I  hoped  we  should  rcuuh  the  place  with- 
out losing  our  lives  either  by  fire  or  water. 

Thus  we  passed  on,  over  ways  soft  and  haid, 
with  more  or  with  less  speed,  but  always  with 
new  vicissitudes  of  anxiety.  If  the  gRMind  was 
hard,  we  were  jolted;  if  soft,  we  were  anakiBa. 
If  we  went  fast  we  should  be  overturned;  if  riow^ 
ly,  we  should  never  reach  the  place.  At  kqgth 
she  saw  something  which  she  called  a  dond,  and 
began  to  consider  that  at  that  time  of  the  year  it 
frec|uently  thundered.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
capital  terror,  for  afler  that  the  coach  was  sufler- 
ed  to  move  on ;  and  no  danger  was  thought  too 
drcadlful  to  be  encountered,  provided  she  coold 
get  into  a  house  before  the  thunder. 

Thus  our  whole  conversation  passed  in  dan- 
gers, and  cares,  and  fears^  and  consolations,  and 
stories  of  ladies  dragged  m  the  mire,  forced  to 
spend  all  the  ni^ht  on  a  heath,  drowned  in  ri- 
vers, or  burnt  with  lightning;  and  no  sooner  had 
a  hairbreadth  escape  set  us  free  from  one  calami- 
ty, but  wc  were  threatened  with  another. 

At  lengtli  we  reached  the  house  where  we  in- 
tended to  regale  ourselves,  and  I  proposed  to 
Anthea  tJic  choice  of  a  great  number  of  dishes, 
wliich  the  place,  being  well  provided  for  enter- 
tainmcnt,  happened  to  aflbrd.  She  made  some 
objection  to  cverj'  tiling  that  was  o&red ;  one 
thing  she  hated  at  that  time  of  the  year,  another 
she  could  not  bear  since  she  had  seen  it  spoiled 
at  Lady  Feedwell's  tabic,  another  she  was  sure 
they  could  not  dress  at  this  house,  and  another 
she  could  not  toucli  without  French  sauce.  At 
last,  she  fixed  her  mind  upon  salmon,  but  there 
was  no  salmon  in  the  house.  It  was  however 
procured  with  great  expedition,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  table,  she  found  that  her  fright  had 
taken  away  her  stomach,  which  indeed  she 
thought  no  great  loss^  for  she  could  never  believe 
that  any  thing  at  an  mn  could  be  cleanly  got 
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Hmer  was  now  over,  and  the  compuiv  pro- 
posed, for  I  w&fl  now  past  the  condition  of  mak- 
mf  overtures,  that  we  shonld  pursue  our  orifinal 
dnign  of  risiting  the  gardens.  Anthea  declared 
that  she  oonld  not  imagine  what  pleasure  we  ex- 
pected from  the  sight  of  a  few  green  trees  and  a 
little  gravel,  and  two  or  three  pits  of  clear  water : 
that  lor  her  part  she  hated  walkinc  till  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  and  thought  it  ver%'Tikely  to  rain ; 
and  asain  wished  that  she  had  stayed  at  home. 
We  tncn  reconciled  ourseWes  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, and  began  to  talk  on  common  subjects, 
when  Antbcna  told  us  that  since  we  came  to  see 
nrdeosy  she  would  not  hinder  our  satisfaction. 
We  all  arose,  and  walked  through  the  inclosures 
for  Bome  time,  with  no  other  trouble  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  watching  lest  a  frog  should  hop  across 
die  way,  which  ^thea  told  us  would  certainly 
kiD  her,  if  she  should  happen  to  see  him. 

FngBj  as  it  fell  out,  tliere  were  none ;  but  when 
ve  were  within  a  furlong  of  the  gardens,  Anthea 
nw  some  aheep^  and  heard  the  wether  clink  his 
bell,  which  she  was  certain  was  not  hung  upon 
him  for  nothing,  and  therefore  no  assurances  nor 
entrcaties  ahoidd  prevail  upon  her  to  go  a  step 
further;  she  was  sorry  to  disappoint  the  compa- 
ny, but  her  life  was  dearer  to  her  than  ceremony. 
^  We  came  back  to  the  inn,  and  Anthea  now 
discovered  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
retoming,  for  the  night  would  come  upon  us,  and 
a  thonaaiid  misfortunes  mi^ht  happen  m  the  dark. 
The  horses  were  immediately  harnessed,  and 
Anthem,  having  wondered  what  could  seduce  her 
to  stay  so  long,  was  eager  to  set  out  But  we 
had  now  a  new  scene  of  terror,  every  man  we 
saw  was  m  robber,  and  we  were  ordered  some- 
limes  to  drive  hard,  lest  a  traveller  whom  we 
saw  behind  should  overtake  us ;  and  sometimes 
to  stop,  lest  we  should  come  up  to  him  who  was 
passing  before  us.  She  alarmed  manv  an  ho- 
nest man,  bv  begging  him  to  spare  her  fife  as  he 
passed  by  tfic  coach,  and  drew  me  into  fifteen 
quarrels  with  persons  who  increased  her  fright, 
by  kindly  stopping  to  inquire  whether  thev  could 
assist  us.  At  last  we  came  home,  and  she  told 
her  company  next  day  what  a  pleasant  ride  she 
had  been  taking. 

I  suppose,  Sir,  I  need  not  mquire  of  you  what 
deductions  may  be  made  from  tnis  narrative,  nor 
what  happiness  can  arise  from  the  society  of  that 
woman  who  mistakes  cowardice  for  elegance, 
and  imagines  all  delicacy  to  consist  in  refusing 
to  be  pleased. 

I  am,  iic. 
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OYID. 

WidioM  coambial  Jsao^i  sid  they  w«d ; 
KorHymea  aor  the  Graces  Uewthe  bed. 

ZLrnivtrov. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sia, 
As  yon  have  hitherto  delayed  the  performance 
of  the  promise,  by  which  you  gave  us  reason  to 
hope  for  another  paper  upon  matrbnony,  I  imap 
idne  Tou  desinnis  of  coOectiog  more  mateiiils 


than  your  own  experience  or  observation  can 
supply;  and  I  shall  therefore  lay  candidly  before 
you  an  account  of  my  own  entrance  into  the 
conjugal  state. 

I  was  about  eiffht  and  twenty  years  old,  when 
having  tried  the  diversions  of  the  town  till  I  be- 
gan to  be  weary,  and  being  awakened  into  at- 
tention to  more  serious  business,  by  the  failure 
of  an  attorney,  to  whom  I  had  implicitly  trusted 
the  conduct  of  my  fortune,  I  resolved  to  take  my 
estate  into  my  o^-n  care,  and  methodise  my  whole 
life  acording  to  the  strictest  rules  of  economical 
prudence. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme  I  took  leave  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  dismissed  me  with  num- 
berless jests  upon  my  new  system ;  having  first 
endeavoured  to  divert  me  from  a  design  so  little 
worthy  of  a  man  of  wit,  by  ridiculous  accounts 
of  the  iijrnorance  and  rusticity  into  which  many 
had  sunk  in  their  retirement,  afler  having  distin- 
guished tliemselves  in  taverns  and  play-nouses, 
and  given  hopes  of  rising  to  uncommon  eminence 
among  the  gay  part  of  mankind. 

WSen  I  came  first  into  the  country,  which,  by 
a  neglect  not  uncommon  among  young  heirs,! 
had  never  seen  since  the  death  of  my  father,  I 
found  every  thing  in  such  confusion,  tnat  being 
utterly  without  practice  in  businesp,  I  had  great, 
difliculties  to  encounter  in  disentangling  the  per- 
plexities of  my  circumstances;  they  however 
gave  way  to  diligent  apphcation ;  ana  I  perce**- 
ed  that  the  advantage  of  kcepinc  my  own  eo 
counts  would  very  much  overDa£nce  the  time 
which  they  could  rcauire. 

I  had  now  visiteu  my  tenants,  surveved  my 
land,  and  repaired  the  old  house,  which,  for  some 
years,  had  been  running  to  decay.  These  proofs 
of  pecuniary  wisdom  be^an  to  recommend  me  as 
a  sober,  judicious,  thriving  gentleman,  to  all  mv 
graver  neighbours  of  the  countr}',  who  never  fail- 
ed to  celebrate  my  management  in  opposition  to 
Thriftless  and  Latterwit,  two  smart  fellows,  who 
had  estotos  in  the  same  port  of  the  kingdom, 
which  they  viflited  now  and  then  in  a  frolic,  to 
take  up  their  rents  betbrehand,  debauch  a  milk- 
maid, make  a  feast  for  the  village,  and  tell  sto- 
ries of  their  own  intrigues,  and  then  rode  post 
back  to  town  to  spend  their  money. 

It  was  doubtful,  however,  for  some  time,  whe- 
ther I  should  be  able  to  hold  my  resolution ;  but 
a  short  perseverance  removed  all  suspicions.  I 
rose  every  day  in  reputation,  bv  the  decency  of 
my  conversation  and  die  regularity  of  my  con- 
duct, and  was  mentioned  with  a  great  regard  at 
the  assizes,  as  a  man  very  fit  to  oe  p'ut  in  com 
mission  for  the  peace. 

During  the  confusion  of  my  affairs,  and  the 
daily  necessity  of  visiting  farms,  adjusting  con- 
tracts, letting  leases,  and  superintending  repairs, 
I  found  ver}'  little  vacuity  in  my  Hfe,  and  tnere- 
fore  had  not  many  thoughts  of  marriage:  but,  in 
a  little  while  tlie  tumult  of  business  suraiaed,  and 
the  exact  method  which  I  had  established  ena- 
bled me  to  despatch  my  accounts  with  great  fa- 
cility. I  had,  therefore,  now  upon  mj  huids,  the 
task  of  frading  means  to  speno  my  time,  without 
fallinff  back  into  the  poor  amusements  which  I 
had  hitherto  indulged,  or  changing  them  for  the 
sports  of  the  field,  which  I  saw  pursued  with  so 
much  eagemeas  by  the  sentlemen  of  the  country, 
that  they  were  mdeed  the  only  pleasures  m 
wfaidi  I  eoold  promise  myself  any  partaker. 
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The  inconvenience  of  this  situation  naturally 
disposed  me  to  wish  for  a  companion,  and  the 
known  \'aluo  of  my  estate,  vnth  my  reputation 
for  frugality  and  priidence,  easily  gaineu  me  ad- 
mission  into  every  famiU' ;  for  1  soon  found  that 
no  inquiry  was  made  alter  any  other  virtue,  nor 
any  testimonial  necessary,  but  of  my  freedom 
fiom  incumbrances,  and  my  care  of  what  tliey 
termed  the  maiki  chance.  I  saw,  not  without  in- 
dignation,  tho  eagerness  with  which  tiie  daugh- 
ters, wherever  I  came,  were  set  out  to  show ;  nor 
could  I  consider  them  in  a  state  nmch  diflerent 
from  prostitution,  when  I  found  them  ordered  to 
play  their  airs  before  me,  and  to  exhibit,  by  some 
seeming  diance,  specimens  of  their  music,  their 
work,  or  their  housewifery.  No  sooner  was  I 
placed  at  table,  than  the  young  lady  was  called 
upon  to  pay  mo  some  civifity  or  other ;  nor  could 
I  find  means  of  escaping,  Irom  either  father  or 
mother,  some  account  of  their  daughter's  excel- 
lences, with  a  declaration  that  tliey  were  now 
leaving  the  world,  and  had  no  business  on  this 
side  tho  grave,  but  to  see  their  children  happily 
disposed  of;  that  she  wliorn  I  had  been  pleased 
to  compliment  at  table  was  indeed  the  chief  plea^ 
■ure  of  their  age,  so  jB^>od,  so  dutiful,  so  great  a 
relief  to  her  mamma  m  the  care  of  tlic  house,  and 
80  much  her  papa*s  favourite  for  her  cheerfulness 
and  wit,  that  it  would  be  with  tbc  last  reluctance 
that  they  should  part ;  but  to  a  worthy  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  they  might  often 
visit,  they  would  not  so  far  consult  their  own 
gratification,  me  to  refuse  her;  and  their  tender- 
ness should  be  shown  in  her  fortune,  whenever 
a  suitable  settlement  was  proposed. 

As  I  knew  these  overtures  not  to  proceed  from 
any  preference  of  me  before  another  equally  rich, 
I  could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  young  persons 
condemned  to  be  set  to  auction,  and  made  cheap 
by  iniudicious  commendations;  for  how  could 
they  know  themselves  oflrred  and  rejectcMl  a 
hundred  times,  without  some  loes  of  tliut  soft 
elevation,  and  maiden  dignity,  ho  ncccasary  to 
the  completion  of  female  excellence  7 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  history  of  tlic 
stratagems'  practised  upon  my  judj^ncnt,  or  llie 
allurements  tried  upon  luy  lieart,  wliich,  if  yon 
have,  in  any  part  of  your  life,  been  acquainted 
with  rural  politicsyou  will  easily  conceive.  Their 
arts  have  no  great  variety,  they  think  nothing 
worth  tlieir  care  but  moncv,  and  8up{>09inff  its 
influence  the  same  upon  aft  the  world,  seldom 
endeavour  to  deceive  by  any  other  means  than 
'also  computation!*. 

I  will  not  deny  that,  by  hearing  mvHclf  louill y 
commended  for  my  discretion,  I  began  to  set 
some  value  upon  my  character,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  lose  my  crcuit  by  niarn'ing  for  love.  I 
therefore  resolved  to  know  the  fortune  of  the  lady 
whom  I  should  address,  before  I  inquired  after 
her  wit,  delicacy,  or  beauty. 

This  determination  led  me  to  Mitissa,  the 
daughter  of  Chrysophilus,  whose  person  was  at 
least  without  deformity,  and  whoso  manners 
were  free  from  reproach,  as  she  had  been  bred 
up  at  a  distance  from  all  common  temptations. 
To  Mitissa  therefore  I  obtained  leave  from  her 
parents  to  pay  my  court,  and  was  referred  by  her 
agam  to  her  father,  whose  direction  she  was  re- 
solved to  follow.  The  question  then  was,  only, 
what  should  be  settled?  The  old  gentleman 
mads  gft  sponnoM  dsmapd,  with  which  I  rifii*> 


ed  to  comply.    Mitissa  was  oxdered  to  exert  hsr 

r>wer ;  she  told  me,  that  if  I  could  refiise  her  papa 
had  no  love  for  her;  that  she  was  an  unhappj 
creature,  and  that  I  was  a  perfidious  man:  msa 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  feu  into  fits.  Au  tlii^ 
as  I  was  no  passionate  loven  had  little  effect 
She  next  refused  to  sec  me,  and  because  I  tiioiuht 
myself  obliged  to  write  in  terms  of  distress,  t£tj 
had  once  hopes  of  starving  mo  into  measures: 
but,  finding  me  inflexible,  the  fiither  compliea 
with  my  proposal,  and  told  mo  he  liked  me  the 
more  for  being  so  good  at  a  bargain. 

I  was  now  married  to  Mitissa,  and  was  to  a»> 
pericncc  the  happiness  of  a  match  made  withont 
passion.  Mitissa  soon  discovered  that  dbe  was 
equally  prudent  with  myself,  and  had  taken  a 
husband  only  to  be  at  her  own  command,  and 
have  a  chariot  at  her  own  calL  She  bioqgfat  whh 
her  an  old  maid  recommended  by  her  mother, 
who  taught  her  all  the  arts  of  domestic  manage^ 
nicnt,  and  was,  on  every  occasion,  her  chief  agcnl 
and  directress.  They  soon  invented  one  reason 
or  other  to  quarrel  witli  all  my  senrants,  and 
either  prevailed^  on  me  to  turn  them  away,  oi 
treated  them  so  ill  that  they  lefl  me  of  themselves^ 
and  always  supplied  their  places  with  some 
brouglit  from  my  wife*s  relations.  Thus  ther  cs> 
tablished  a  famUy,  over  which  I  had  no  aotnori- 
ty,  and  which  was  in  a  perjictual  oonspiiacj 
against  me ;  for  Mitissa  considered  herself  as 
having  a  separate  interest,  and  thoti^t  nothing 
her  own,  but  what  she  laid  up  without  nrv know- 
ledge. For  this  reason  she  brought  me  ulse  aif> 
counts  of  the  expenses  of  the  house,  joined  with 
my  tenants  in  complaints  of  hard  times,  and  by 
means  of  a  steward  of  her  own,  took  rewards  m 
soliciting  abatements  of  the  rent.  Her  great 
hope  is  to  outlive  me.  that  she  may  enjoy  what 
she  has  thus  accumulated,  and  therefore  she  is 
always  contriving  some  improvements  of  her 
jointure  land,  and  once  tried  to  procure  an  in- 
junction to  hinder  me  from  felling  timber  upon  it 
for  repairs.  Her  father  and  mother  assist  ner  in 
h(?r  projects  aiid  are  fretjuently  Iiinting  that  she 
is  ill  used,  and  reproaching  me  with  the  presents 
that  other  ladies  receive  from  their  hunbanda. 

Such,  Sir,  was  my  situation  for  seven  years, 
till  at  last  my  patience  was  exhausted,  and  bav- 
in fr  one  day 'invited  her  father  to  my  house,  I  laid 
ilie  Htato  o?  my  affairs  before  liiin,  detected  my 
wifr  in  pi'veralofher  frauds,  tunied  out  her  stew- 
ard, diarized  a  con.-^tablc  with  her  maid,  took  my 
hnsint  sg  in  my  own  hands,  reduced  her  to  a  se^ 
tltd  aliowjince,  and  now  write  tliis  account  to 
wain  others  a<raini<t  marrying  those  whom  they 
have  no  reason  to  esteem. 

1  am,  ^c 


No.  36.]      Saturday,  Jult  21,  1730. 

*A/i'  firoiTO  roftijis 

'Vftnrnfteroi  avpty^t  i4>ov  S  uirt  r^vtf^aw. 

HOMBB. 

- — Piping  on  their  reedt  the  tbepherda  go, 

Nur  frar  an  ambuvh  nor  stupect  a  foe.  rora. 

There  is  scarcely  any  species  of  poetry  that  has 
allured  more  readers,  or  excited  more  writers, 
than  the  pastoral  It  is  generally  pleasing,  be- 
cause it  entertains  the  mind  with  rapreaentatioiia 
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of  neaes  Ikmilmr  to  almost  ereiy  iinafluiatkm, 
aad  of  which  all  can  equall;^  P^  wheuier  they 
•n  ««n  described.  It  exhibits  a  Efe,  to  which  we 
late  been  always  accustomed  to  associate  peace, 
aod  leisure^  and  innocence:  and  therefore  we 
readily  aet  mj^  the  heart  for  the  admission  of 
its  imagea,  wfaidi  oontributo  to  drive  away  cares 
and  pertinbationsy  and  snfier  ourselves,  withont 
reaisiance,  to  be  transported  to  elysian  regions, 
wKero  we  are  to  meet  with  nothing  but  joy,  and 
plenty,  and  eonlentment ;  where  evei^  gale  whis- 
pers nleasora^  and  every  shade  promises  repose. 

It  nas  been  maintained  by  some,  who  love  to 
talk  of  what  they  do  not  know,  that  pastoral  is 
the  most  andient  poetry ;  and,  indeed,  since  it  is 
probable  that  poetry  is  nearly  of  the  same  anti- 
aidr^  with  rational  nature,  and  since  the  life  of 
the  fine  men  was  eertainly  niraL  we  may  reasona- 
bly conjectnre,  that,  as  tneir  ideas  would  neces- 
■uily  be  borrowed  trom  those  objects  with  which 
tbey  are  aftqnaintfd,  their  composures  being  filled 
dnefly  with  audi  thoughts  on  the  visible  creation 
as  mast  oocnr  to  the  nrst  obscrven^  were  pastor- 
al hymna,  like  dwse  which  Milton  introduces  the 
origmal  pair  *"f"gi  in  Ihe  day  of  innocence,  to 
Ibejpniae  of  thdr  Staker. 

For  the  same  reason  that  pastoral  poetry  was 
Ike  first  employment  of  the  human  imagination, 
it  is  cmefa&y  the  first  literary  amusement  of  our 
muMU.  We  have  seen  fields,  and  meadows,  and 
arovea,  from  the  time  that  our  eyes  ooencd  upon 
Efe ;  and  are  pleaaed  with  birds,  and  brooks,  and 
braeiea,  mixii  eailier  than  we  engage  among  the 
actiona  and  passions  of  mankind.  Woaretncri'- 
1m  delyhfed  with  rural  pictures,  because  we 
know  the  orwinal  at  an  age  when  our  curiosity 
can  be  yerr  little  awakened  by  descriptions  of 
eonita  widen  we  never  beheld,  or  representations 
af  passions  which  we  never  felt. 

The  satisfaction  received  from  this  kind  of  writ- 
faig not  only  begins  eariy,  but  lasts  long;  wc  do 
not,  as  we  adtance  into  the  intellectual  worid, 
throw  it  away  among  other  childish  amusements 
and  pastimes,  but  willingly  return  to  it  in  any 
boor  of  indoleiice  and  relazatioiL  The  images 
of  tnie  pastoral  have  always  the  power  of  excit- 
'ng  dcKflht,  because  the  works  of  nature,  from 
wfich  uey  are  drawn,  have  always  the  same  or- 
dCT  and  beauty,  and  continue  to  force  themselves 
ipon  oor  thonghts,  bdng  at  once  ob\ious  to  the 
moat  careless  regard,  aim  more  than  adequate  to 
the  itnwigeat  reason,  and  severest  contemplation. 
Oor  inclination  to  stillnei s  and  tranaiullity  is  sel- 
dom moch  leasened  by  long  knowledge'  of  the 
bosy  and  tumultnair  part  of  me  worid.  In  child- 
hood we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  country,  as  to 
the  Tepon  of  pleasure ;  we  recur  to  it  in  old  age 
as  a  port  of  rest,  and  perhaps  with  that  secondary 
and  adventitious  gladness,  which  every  man  feels 
on  roviewii^  tbMe  places,  or  recollecting  tlioso 
occurrences,  that  contribnted  to  his  youthful  en- 
kmnents,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  prime  of 
lite,  when  the  worid  was  gay  with  the  bloom  of 
novelty,  when  mirth  wantoned  at  his  side,  and 
hope  sparkled  before  him. 

The  senscof  this  imiveml  pleasure  has  in- 
vited nwmhen  wUkotd  mtmberto  try  their  skill  m 
pastoral  performances  in  which  the^  bave^ene* 
faBy  suoeeeded  after  the  manner  of^  other  imita- 
tanptrmnamitting  the  skme  hnsges  in  the  same 
eonibiiiarinn  from  one  to  another,  till  he  that 
reads  the  title  of  a  poem,  may  gue«  at  the  whole 


series  of  the  oomposition ;  nor  win  a  man,  after 
the  perusal  of  thousands  of  these  peiformanc6S| 
find  nis  knowledge  enlarged  with 'a  single  view  m 
natore  not  produced  before,  or  his  imagination 
amused  with  any  new  application  of  those  views 
to  moral  purposes. 

The  range  of  pastoral  is  indeed  narrow:  for 
though  nature  itself,  philosophically  considered, 
be  inexhaustible,  yet  its  ^neral  efiects  on  the  e}a 
and  on  the  ear  are  umform,  and  incapable  of 
much  variety  of  description.  Poetiy  cannot 
dwdl  upon  the  minuter  distinctions,  oy  which 
one  species  difiers  from  another,  without  depart- 
ing from  that  simplicity  of  grandeur  which  fiUa  the 
imagination ;  nor  dissect  the  latent  qualities  of 
things,  without  losing  its  general  power  of  grat^ 

S"  'ng  every  mind  by  recaUing  iu  conceptiona. 
Dwever,  as  each  age  makes  some  discoveries, 
and  those  discoveries  are  by  degrees  generally 
known,  as  new  plants  or  modes  of  culture  are  in- 
troduced, and  bylitUe  and  little  become  common, 
pastoral  might  receive,  from  time  to  time,  small 
augmentations,  and  exhibit  once  in  a  centuiy  a 
scene  somewhat  varied. 

But  pastoral  subjects  have  been  often,  like 
others,  taken  into  tno  hands  of  those  that  were 
not  qualified  to  adorn  them,  men  to  whom  tlie 
face  of  nature  was  so  little  known,  that  they  have 
drawn  it  only  after  their  own  imagination,  and 
clianged  or  distorted  her  features,  tliat  their  por- 
traits might  appear  something  more  thon  servile 
copies  from  their  predecessors. 

Not  only  the  images  of  rural  life,  but  the  oc 
cosionson  which  they  can  be  properiy  produced, 
are  few  and  general.  The  state  of  a  man  con 
fined  to  the  employments  and  pleasures  of  the 
country,  is  so  little  diversified,  and  exposed  to  so 
few  of  those  accidents  which  produce  perplexities, 
terrors,  and  surprises,  in  more  complicated  trans- 
actions, that  he  can  be  shown  bnt  seldom  in  soch 
circumstances  as  attract  curiosity.  His  ambition 
is  without  policy,  and  his  love  without  intrigue. 
He  has  no  complaints  to  make  of  his  rival,  but 
tliat  he  is  richer  than  himself;  nor  any  disss* 
tprs  to  lament,  but  a  cruel  mistress,  or  a  bad 
harvest 

The  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  ne%i 
Aource  of  pleasure  induced  Sannazarius  to  remove 
the  scene  from  the  fields  to  the  sea,  to  substitute 
fishermen  for  shepherds,  and  derive  his  senti- 
ments from  the  piscatory  life ;  for  which  he  has 
been  censured  by  succeeding  critics,  because  the 
sra  is  an  object  of  terror,  and  by  no  means  pro- 
per to  amuse  the  mino,  and  lay  the  paasmns 
asleep.  Against  this  obiection  he  might  tie  d^ 
fended  by  die  establishea  maxim,  that  the  poet 
bos  a  right  to  select  his  images,  and  is  no  mora 
obliged  to  show  the  sea  in  a  storm,  than  the  land 
under  an  inundation;  but  may  disphiyall  the 
pleasures,  and  conceal  the  dancers,  of  the  water, 
as  he  may  lay  his  shepherd  under  a  shady  baeclL 
without  gi^-iog  him  an  ague,  or  letting  a  wild 
beast  loose  upon  him. 

There  are,  however,  two  defecte  in  the  piaca^ 
tory  eclogue,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  aupolied. 
The  sea,  though  i^not  countries  h  is  considared 
by  those  wholive,  like  Sannaxarius,  upon  the 
coast,  ss  a  place  of  pleasure  and  diversion,  baa 
notwithstanding,  much  less  variety  than  the  land, 
and  therefore  ^  be  sooner  exhanatad  by  a  de- 
scriptive writer.  When  he  has  once  shown  tha 
sun  rismg  or  aettfaig  upon  it,  curled  its  waterj 
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with  ILe  vernal  breeze,  rolled  the  waves  in  gentle 
•uccesision  to  the  shore,  and  enumerated  the  fish 
•porting  in  the  shallows,  he  lias  nothing  remain- 
ing but  what  is  couimon  to  all  other  poetry,  the 
complaint  of  a  nymph  for  a  drowned  lover,  or  the 
indignation  of  a  hsher  that  his  oysters  are  refused, 
and  Mycon*s  accepted. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  general  reception  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  is  the  ignorance  of  maritime 
pleasures,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
must  alwa}'s  live.  To  all  the  inland  inhabitants 
of  every  region,  the  sea  is  only  known  as  an  im- 
mense dilTusion  of  waters,  over  wliich  men  pass 
fiom  one  country  to  another,  and  in  wliich  life  is 
ft«^uently  lost.  '  They  have  therefore  no  oppor- 
tunity of  tracing  in  their  own  thoughts  thia  de- 
■criptions  of  winding  shores  and  calm  bays,  nor 
can  look  on  the  poem  in  which  they  arc  mention- 
ed, with  other  sensations  than  on  a  sea  chart,  or 
die  metrical  geography  of  Dionysius. 

This  defect  S^nnazarius  was  hindered  from 
perceiving  by  writing  in  a  learned  language  to 
readers  generally  acquainted  with  the  woms  of 
nature ;  but  if  ho  had  made  his  attempt  in  any 
vulgar  tongue,  he  would  soon  have  discovered 
how  vainly  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  that 
loYed,  which  was  not  understood. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  improve 
the  pastorals  of  anticmity,  by  any  great  additions 
or  diversifications.  Our  descriptions  may  indeed 
difier  from  those  of  Virgil,  as  an  English'from  an 
Italian  summer,  and,  \i\  some  respects,  as  mo- 
dem from  ancient  life ;  but  as  nature  is  in  both 
countries  nearly  the  same,  and  as  poetrv  has  to 
do  rather  with  the  passions  of  men,  wJiich  arc 
uniform,  than  their  customs,  which  arc  changea- 
ble, the  varieties,  which  time  or  place  can  fur- 
nish, will  be  inconsiderable ;  and  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  show,  m  the  next  paper,  how  little  the 
latter  ages  have  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  rustic  muse. 


No.  37.]      TcESDAT,  July  24,  1750. 

Cmmto  qti4e»0litH9,  n  quando  armeitta  roeabat, 
Ampkion  Dircamt.  virc. 

Such  strMiM  I  sinf  as  oacc  Aropliiou  play'd 
When  liit'ninf  floclu  the  powerful  call  ob<*>-'J. 

F.LPIIIN-STON. 

In  writing  or  judgin^r  of  podtorai  pootry,  neither 
the  authors  nor  critics  of  latter  limes  seem  to  have 
paid  sufficient  regard  to  the  oripinalfi  h't\  us  bv 
antiquity,  but  have  mtantrliHl  themsiclvos  with 
unnecessary  difficulties,  by  advancing  principles, 
which  having  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things  are  wholly  to  be  rejected  from  a  species  of 
composition,  in  which,  above  all  others,  mere  na- 
ture is  to  bo  regarded. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  aftor  8f)ine 
nwre  distinct  and  exact  idia  of  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing. This  may,  I  think,  be  easilv  found  in  the 
pastorals  of  Virgil,  from  whoso  opmion  it  will  not 
appear  very  safe  to  depart,  if  we  consider  that 
evety  advantage  of  nature  arid  of  fortune,  con- 
cuired  to  complete  his  produ<4ons ;  tJiat  he  was 
bom  with  creat  accurary  and  severity  of  judg- 
ment, enlightened  with  all  tlie  learning  of  one  of 
the  brightest  ages,  and  embellislied  with  the  cle- 
ganmof  the  Roman  court ;  that  he  employed  his 
pcirera  ratiier  in  improving^  than  inventing  and 


therefore  must  have  endeavoured  to  recompense 
the  want  of  novelty  by  exactness ;  that  taking 
Theocritus  for  his  origin^  he  found  pastoral  far 
advanced  towards  penection,  and  that  having  so 
great  a  rival,  he  must  have  proceeded  with  un- 
common caution. 

If  we  search  the  writings  of  Virail,  for  the  true 
definition  of  a  pastoral,  it  will  be  found  a  poem  in 
which  any  action  or  possum  is  represtn^ed  6y  Us  ef- 
ftcts  upon  a  country  l{fe.  Whatsoever  therefore 
may,  according  to  the  common  course  of  things, 
happen  in  the  country,  may  aflbrd  a  subject  for 
a  pastoral  poet 

In  this  definition,  it  will  immediately  occur  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  mo- 
dem critics,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  golden 
age.  I  cannot  indeed  easily  discover  why  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  refer  descriptions  of  a  inral 
state  to  remote  times,  nor  can  I  perceive  that 
any  writer  has  consistently  preserved  tlie  Arca- 
dian manners  and  sentiments.  The  only  reason, 
that  I  have  read,  on  which  this  mle  has  been 
founded,  is,  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  mo- 
dem life,  it  is  improbable  Uiat  shepherds  should 
be  capable  of  harmonious  numbers,  or  deUcate 
sentiments ;  and  therefore  the  reader  must  exalt 
his  ideas  of  the  pastoral  character,  by  carrying 
his  thoughts  back  to  the  age  in  which  the  care 
of  herds  and  flocks  was  the  employment  of  the 
wisest  and  greatest  men. 

These  reasoners  seem  to  have  been  led  into 
their  hypothesis,  by  considering  pastoral,  not  in 
general,  as  a  representation  of  mral  nature,  and 
consequently  as  exhibiting  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  those,  whoever  they  arc,  to  whom  the 
countiy  aflbrds  pleasure  or  employment,  but 
simply  as  a  dialogue,  or  narrative  of  men  actuals 
ly  tending  sheep,  and  busied  in  the  lowest  and 
most  laborious  offices;  from  whence  they  very 
readily  concluded,  since  characters  must  neces- 
sarily be  presen-ed,  that  either  the  sentunenta 
must  sink  to  the  level  of  the  speakers,  or  the 
speakers  must  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  sen 
timents. 

In  consequence  of  these  original  errors,  a  thou 
sand  precepts  have  been  given,  which  have  only 
contrihutecl  to  por|)lex  and  confound.  Some 
have  thought  it  necessary  that  the  imaginary  man 
ners  of  the  jiolden  age  should  be  univeTsafty  pre 
served,  and  have  therefore  believed,  that  nothing 
more  could  hi*  admitted  in  pastoral,  than  lilies 
and  roses,  and  ro<':ks  and  streams,  among  wliich 
are  hoard  the  genthi  whispers  of  chaste  fondness, 
or  the  soft  complaints  of  amorous  impatience. 
In  pastoral,  as  in  other  writings,  chastity  of  sen  • 
timent  ought  doubtless  to  be  obser\-ed,  and  puri- 
ty of  manners  to  be  lepresonted ;  not  because  the 
poet  is  confined  to  the  images  of  the  golden  age, 
hut  because,  having  the  subject  in  his  own  choice, 
he  oufflit  always  to  consult  the  interest  of  \-irtue. 

These  advocates  for  the  golden  age  lay  down 
other  principles,  not  very  consistent  with  their 
general  plan ;  for  they  tell  us.  that,  to  support 
tlie  <:haracter  of  the  Bhephero,  it  is  proper  that 
all  refinement  should  be  avoided,  ana  that  some 
slight  instances  of  ignorance  should  be  interspers- 
ed. Thus  the  shepherd  in  Virj^il  is  supposed  to 
have  forgot  the  name  of  Anaximandcr,  and  in 
Pope  the  term  Zodiac  is  too  hard  for  a  rastic  ap- 
prehension. But  if  we  place  our  shepherds  m 
their  primitive  condition,  we  may  give  them 
learning  among  their  other  nualifirations ;  and  if 
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we  tofller  thom  to  allude  at  all  to  things  of  later 
diftence,  which,  perhaps,  cannot  with  any  gjeat 
propriety  be  allowed,  there  can  be  no  danger  of 
nukbiff  them  speak  with  too  much  accuracy, 
■nee  Sipy  conversed  with  divinities,  and  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  agcw  Ifie  arts  of  life. 

Other  writers,  having  the  mean  and  despicable 
condition  of  a  shepherd  always  before  them,  con- 
ceive it  necessary  to  doi^do  the  language  of  pas- 
toral by  obsolete  terms  and  niMic  words,  wnich 
they  Tcry  learnedly  call  Doric,  without  reflecting 
that  they  thus  became  authors  of  a  mangled  dia- 
lect, which  no  biunan  bcins:  ever  could  have  spo- 
ken, that  they  mav  as  well  refine  the  speech  as 
the  sentiments  of  tlfioir  prrwmnges,  and  that  none 
of  the  inconsistencies  which  ttioy  endeavour  to 
avoid,  is  i^ter  than  that  of  jninmg  elegance  of 
(hooght  with  coarseness  of  diction.  Spenser  be- 
gins one  of  his  pastorals  with  studied  oarbarity ; 

Dinsa  Darlr,  I  bid  h^r  fnod  day ; 
Or.  Dif  ffoa  ber  b,  or  I  nlway. 

Di£,    Her  ww  her  while  it  wm  dayU|rbt, 
Bataoir  her  ie  a  moat  vivtchcd  wiglu. 

What  will  the  reader  imagine  to  be  the  subject 
on  which  speakers  like  those  exercise  their  elo- 
qomce?  Will  he  not  bt>  somewhat  disappointed, 
when  he  finds  them  met  together  to  condemn 
the  eomiptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  7  Surely, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  shepherd  learns  theolo- 
gy, be  may  gun  some  acquaintance  with  his  na- 
tive language. 

Pastoral  athnits  of  all  ranks  of  persons,  bc- 
canse  persons  of  all  ranks  inhabit  the  country. 
It  excludes  not,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  char- 
acCers  neoessaiy  to  be  introduced,  any  elevation 
or  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  those  ideas  only  arc  im- 
proper, which  not  owing  their  original' to  rural 
objects,  are  not  pastoraL  Such  is  the  exclama- 
tion in  Virgil, 


.  wid  fit  Amor,  duria  im  emtUkua  iltmm 

;  Ml  RMImpm^  «if  extrtmi  Qarmmaute*, 

JTtc  gemerit  wttrifMenm,  met  tamgrnimu,  edmnt. 

1  kaov  thee.  Love,  la  dp««fftii  thou  wert  bmi, 
Aad  aft  the  ^iga  of  aavaxe  tifera  fed ; 
AlJeBofbirthtiiawrpcrof  the  plaiiuw— dsyoen. 

which  Pope  endeavouring  to  ropy,  was  carried 
to  stiU  greater  impropriety : 


_         r  thee.  Lore,  wUd  aa  the  raf  luf  roaio 
Hore  iereo  than  tiffera  oa  the  Libyan  plain 
"^    I  wert  from  EUw'abuminireutraUit  toru  ; 
I  Id  teapeeta,  and  In  thundera  boni ! 


Sentiments  Uke  these,  as  they  have  no  ground 
in  nature,  are  indeed  of  little  value  in  any  poem; 
bm  m  pastoral  they  are  particularly  liable  to  ccn- 
sute,  becanse  it  wants  that  exaltation  above  com- 
mon life,  which  in  tragic  or  heroic  writings  often 
reconciles  ns  to  bold  flights  and  daring  figures. 

Pastoral  being  the  repmeniaiion  qf  an  action  or 
fOMtiam^  fty  ttt  «ffect$  %fen  a  cmmiry  l\fe,  has  no- 
Uung  peculiar  but  its  confinement  to  rural  ima- 
geiT,  without  which  it  ceases  to  be  pastoral. 
This  is  its  tnie  characteristic,  and  this  it  cannot 
lose  bf  any  dignity  of  sentiment,  or  beauty  of 
diction.  The  PoUio  of  Virgil,  with  all  its  eleva^ 
tion,  is  a  composition  truly  bucolic,  though  r&> 
jected  by  the  critics ;  for  all  the  images  are  either 
taken  from  the  country,  or  from  the  religion  of 
the  age  common  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  Silenns  is  indeed  of  a  more  disputable 


kind,  because  though  tlic  scene  lies  in  the  < 

try,  the  song,  being  religious  and  historical,  had 
been  no  less  adapted  to  any  other  audience  of 
place.  Neither  can  it  well  be  defended  as  a  fic- 
tion ;  for  the  introduction  of  a  god  seems  to  im- 
ply the  golden  age,  and  yet  he  alludes  to  many 
subsequent  transactionsj  and  mentions  Qallus, 
the  poet's  contemporary. 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  this  po- 
em that  the  occasion  which  is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce it  be  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  a  coun- 
try life,  or  less  lAcIv  to  interest  those  who  have 
retired  into  places  oi  solitude  and  quiet,  than  the 
more  busy  part  of  mankind.  It  is  therefore  im- 
proper to  give  the  title  of  a  pastoral  to  verses,  in 
which  the  speakers,  after  tlie  slieht  mention  of 
their  flocks,  fall  to  complaints  of  errors  in  the 
church,  and  corruptions  m  the  government,  or  to 
lamentations  of  the  death  of  some  illustrious  per 
son,  whom,  when  once  the  poet  has  called  a 
shepherd,  he  has  no  longer  any  labour  upon  his 
hands,  but  can  make  the  clouds  weep,  and  lilies 
wither,  and  the  sheep  hang  their  heads,  without 
art  or  leaminff,  genius  or  study. 

It  is  part  of  Claudian*s  character  of  his  rustic, 
that  he  computes  his  time  not  by  the  succession 
of  consuls,  but  of  harvests.  Those  who  pass 
their  days  in  retreats  distant  from  the  theatres  of 
business,  are  always  least  likely  to  hurry  theii 
imsgination  with  public  afiairs. 

'the  facility  of  trcatine  actions  or  events  in  the 
pastoral  stylo,  has  incited  many  writers,  from 
whom  more  judjjment  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, to  put  the  sorrow  or  the  joy  which  the  occa- 
sion required  into  the  mouth  of  Daphne  or  of 
Thyrsis ;  and  as  one  absurdity  must  naturally  be 
expected  to  make  way  to  another,  they  have 
wntten  with  an  utter  disregard  both  of  life  and 
nature,  and  filled  their  pro<luctions  with  mytho- 
logical fdlusions,  with  incredible  fictions  and  with 
sentiments  which  neither  passion  nor  reason 
could  have  dictated,  since  the  change  which  reli- 
gion has  made  in  the  whole  system  of  the  world. 


^T 
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Amremm  qmitqwit  wudUeriimtem 
Diliffit^  tntuB  emret  okfcleti 
Sordibttt  tectiy  emrtt  inridfudm 

Sobrima  amlm,  soa 

The  man  within  the  frolden  mean, 

Who  can  hn  boJdcat  wiah  coot^n. 

Securely  viewa  the  ruin'd  cell, 

>Vhcre  rordid  want  and  vorrow  dwell , 

And  in  himself  Msrenf>ly  great, 

Declinea  an  envied  room  of  itate.  rsAivcxa 

Amoxg  many  parallels  which  men  of  imagina 
tion  have  drawn  l>etween  the  natural  and  moral 
state  of  the  world,  it  has  been  observed  that  hap 
pincss,  as  well  as  virtue,  consists  in  mediocrity ; 
that  to  avoid  every  extreme  is  necessary,  even  to 
him  who  has  no  other  care  than  to  pass  through 
the  present  state  with  ease  and  safety ;  and  that 
the  middle  path  is  the  road  of  security,  on  etthei 
side  of  whicn  are  not  only  the  pitfalls  of  vice,  bu 
theprcdpices  of  ruin. 

Thus  the  maxim  of  Cleobulus  the  Lindian, 
^Irpev  Spimv,  msdiocrfty  m  6f  it,  has  been  long  con- 
sidered as  a  imiversal principle,  extended  through 
'the  whole  compass  otlife  and  nature.  The  ex- 
perience of  every  age  seems  to  have  givon  it  new 
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confirmatioii,  and  to  ahow  that  nothing,  how- 
ever specious  or  alluring,  is  pursued  with  pro- 
priety, or  enjoyed  with  safety,  beyond  certain 
umits. 

Even  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  may  truly  be 
compered  as  the  most  solid  and  durable  of  all 
terrestrial  advantages,  are  found,  when  they  ex- 
ceed the  middle  pomt,  to  draw  the  possessor  into 
many  calamities,  easily  avoided  by  others  that 
have  been  less  bountiuilly  enriched  or  adorned. 
We  see  every  day  women  perish  with  infamy,  by 
having  been  too  willing  to  set  their  beauty  to 
show ;  and  others,  though  not  with  equal  iadt 
or  misery^  yet  with  very  sharo  remorse,  lan- 
guishing m  decay,  neslect,  anu  obscurity,  for 
having  rated  their  youOiful  charms  at  too  nigh  a 
price.  And,  indeed,  if  the  opinion  of  Bacon  be 
thought  to  deserve  much  regard,  very  few  sighs 
would  be  vented  for  eminent  and  superlative  ele- 
gance of  form ;  '*  for  beautiful  women,**  says  he, 
"  are  seldom  of  any  great  accomplishments,  be- 
cause they,  for  the  most  part,  study  behaviour 
rather  than  virtue.*' 

Health  and  vigour,  and  a  happy  constitution  of 
the  corporeal  frame,  are  of  absolute  necessity  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts,  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  life,  and  requisite  in  yet 
a  greater  measure  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
thmg  illustrious  or  distinguished ;  yet  even  these, 
if  we  can  judge  by  their  apparent  conseauences, 
are  sometimes  not  very  beneficial  to  tnose  on 
whom  they  are  most  liberally  bestowed.  They 
that  frequent  the  cliambers  of  the  sick  will  gcnc- 
rallv  find  the  sharpest  pains,  and  most  stubborn 
n^ahdies,  among  them  whom  confidence  of  the 
force  of  nature  formeriy  betrayed  to  negligence 
and  irregularity ;  and  that  superfluity  of  strength, 
which  was  at  once  their  boast  and  their  snare, 
has  often,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  no  other  eflfect 
than  that  it  continues  them  long  in  impotence  and 
anguish. 

These  gifts  of  nature  arc,  however,  always 
blessings  in  thoinselve?,  and  to  he  acknowledgod 
with  gratitude  to  him  that  gives  them;  siuco 
they  arc,  in  their  regular  and  le|ritimato  efleetsi, 
productive  of  happiness,  and  prove  i>emicioiis 
only  by  voluntary  corruption  or  idle  neclifrcncc. 
And  as  there  is  little  danger  of  pursuing  tliein 
with  too  iniich  ardour  or  anxiety,  hccuiisc  no 
skill  or  diligence  can  hope  to  procure  them,  the 
uncertainty  of  their  infiue.ncc  upon  our  hvcs  is 
mentioned,  not  to  depreciate  their  real  value,  but 
to  repress  the  discontent  and  envy  to  which  the 
want  of  them  often  gives  occasion  in  those  who 
do  not  enou^rh  suspect  their  own  frailty^  nor  con- 
eider  how  much  less  is  the  calamity  of  not  pos- 
Bcs.^ing  great  powers,  tlian  of  not  using  tliem 
arighu 

Of  all  those  things  that  make  us  superior  to 
others,  there  is  none  so  much  within  the  reach  of 
our  endeavours  as  riches,  nor  any  thing  more 
eagerly  or  constantly  desired.  Poverty  is  an  evil 
always  in  our  view,  an  evil  complicated  with  so 
many  circumstances  of  uneasiness  and  vexation, 
that  every  man  is  studious  to  avoid  it  Some  de- 
gree of  nches  is  therefore  required,  that  we  may 
he  exempt  from  the  gripe  of  necessity  ;  when  this 
purpose  is  once  attained,  we  naturally  wish  for 
more,  that  the  evil  wliich  is  regarded  with  so 
much  horror,  may  be  3*et  at  a  greater  distance 
from  us ;  as  he  tliat  has  once  felt  or  dreaded  the 
paw  of  a  savage,  will  not  be  at  rest  till  they  are 


parted  by  some  barrier,  which  may  take  awmy  aL 
possibility  of  a  second  attack. 

To  this  point,  if  fear  be  not  unreasonably  in- 
dulged, Cleobulus  wouldf  perhaps,  not  refqM  to 
extend  his  mediocrity.  But  it  almost  alwayi 
happens,  that  the  man  who  grows  rich  chan^M 
his  notions  of  poverty,  states  his  wants  by  sobm 
new  measure,  and  from  flying  the  enemy  thtt 
pursued  him.  bends  his  endeavours  to  overtdu 
those  whom  he  sees  before  him.  The  power  of 
gratifying  his  appetites  increases  their  demaodas 
a  thousand  wisnes  crowd  in  upon  him,  importu- 
nate to  be  satisfied,  and  vanity  and  ambition  open 
prospects  to  desire,  which  still  grow  wider,  ai 
they  are  more  contemplated. 

Thus  in  time  want  is  enlarged  without  boundi: 
an  eagerness  for  increase  of  possessions  delqgei 
the  soul,  and  we  sink  into  tlie  gulfs  of  insatiabili- 
ty ;  only  because  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider, 
that  all  real  need  is  very  soon  supplied,  and  all 
real  danger  of  its  invasion  easily  precluded ;  that 
the  claims  of  vanity,  being  wiUMut  limits,  most 
be  denied  at  last :  and  that  the  pain  of  reprenring 
them  is  less  pungent  before  they  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  compliance. 

IVhosover  shall  look  hcedfull  v  upon  those  wlio 
are  eminent  for  their  riches,  will  not  think  their 
condition  such  as  that  he  should  hazard  his  qniet, 
and  much  less  his  virtue  to  obtain  iL  For  all  tiat 
great  wealth  generally  gives  above  a  moderate 
fortune,  is  more  room  tor  the  freaks  of  caprice^ 
and  more  privilege  for  ignorance  and  vice^  .m 

Slicker  succession  of  flatteries,  and  a  larger  or* 
e  of  voluptuousness. 

There  is  one  reason  seldom  remarked,  wludi 
makes  riches  less  desirable.  Too  much  wedth 
is  very  frequently  the  occasion  of  poverty.  He 
whom  the  wantonness  of  abundance  has  ooee 


softened,  easily  sinks  into  neglect  of  1 
and  he  that  thmks  he  can  aflord  to  be  negligent, 
is  not  far  from  being  poor.  Ue  will  soon  be  in- 
volved in  perplexities,  which  his  inexperience  will 
render  unsurmountahle  ;  he  will  fly  for  hdp  to 
those  whose  interest  it  is  that  lie  sliould  be  more 
distressed,  and  will  be  at  last  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  vultures  that  always  hover  over  fortunes  in 
j  decay. 

A\^hen  the  plains  of  India  were  burnt  up  bj  a 
long  continuance  of  drought,  Haniet  ana  Ras- 
chid,  two  neivlibouring  shepherds,  faint  with 
thirst,  stood  at  the  common  boundary  of  their 
grounds,  with  their  Hocks  and  herds  panting 
round  ihem,  and  in  extremity  of  distress  prayed 
for  water.  On  a  sudden  tlic  air  was  becalmed, 
the  l>irds  ceased  to  cliirp,  and  the  flocks  to  bleaL 
They  turnetl  their  eyes  every  way,  and  saw  a 
being  of  mighty  stature  advancing  tlirough  the 
valley,  whom  they  knew  up«)n  his  nearer  a{H 
proach  to  be  the  Genius  of  Distribution.  In  one 
hand  he  held  the  sheaves  of  plenty,  and  in  the 
other  tlie  sabre  of  d<>stn]ction.  The  shepherds 
stood  trembling,  and  would  have  retired  Defore 
him ;  but  he  called  to  them  with  a  voice  gentJb 
as  the  breeze  that  plays  in  the  evening  among 
the  spines  of  Sabica;  "Fly  not  from  your  bene- 
factor, children  of  the  dust!  I  am  come  to  o&t 
you  gifts,  which  only  your  own  folly  can  make 
vain.  You  here  pray  for  water,  and  water  I 
will  bestow;  let  me  know  with  how  much  you 
will  be  satisfied:  speak  not  rashly;  consider, 
that  of  whatever  can  l>e  enjoyed  by  Uie  body:  ez- 
cps*  i^  no  Ips«j  d.ingproiin  than  warcity.     When 
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you  remember  the  pain  of  thirst,  do  iiot  forget 
the  daofer  of  sofibcation.    Now,  Hamet,  tell  me 


**  O  Heing,  kind  and  beneiicent,"  eajs  Hamet, 
"leC  thiae  eye  paxdon  my  cooAieion.  I  entreat 
a  lisle  brook,  which  in  summer  shall  never  be 

af,  and  in  winter  never  overflow.** — **  It  is  mnt- 
**  replies  this  Genius;  and  immediately  he 
0||CBed  the  groond  with  his  sabre,  and  a  foun- 
tain bubbling  up  under  their  feet,  scattered  its 
rilU  over  the  meadows:  the  flowers  renewed 
tbi^  fragniice,4he  trees,  spread  a  greener  foli- 
%g^  and  the  flocks  and  herds  quenched  their 


Then  turning  to  Uaschid,  the  Genius  invited 
Itim  likewise  to  ofler  his  petition.  *'  I  request,** 
says  Rasehid,  *'thar  thou  wilt  turn  the  Ganges 
throu^  mv  grounds,  with  all  his  waters,  and  all 
their  mhab'ftant^*'  ^  Hamet  was  struck  with  the 
greatness  of  his  neighbour's  sentiments,  and  se- 
cretly repined  in  his  lieart,  that  he  had  not  made 
the  samepetition  before  him ;  when  the  Genius 
spoke,  '*  R  ash  man,  be  not  so  insatiable !  remem- 
ber, to  thee  that  is  nothing  which  thou  canst  not 
use ;  and  bow  are  thy  wants  greater  than  the 
wanu  of  Hamet  7"  Raschid  repeated  his  desire, 
and  pleaaed  himself  with  tlie  mean  appearance 
that  Hamet  m'ould  make  in  the  presence  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ganges.  The  Genius  then  rc- 
ifam  towards  the  river,  and  the  two  shepherds 
Mood  waiting  the  event  As  Raschid  was  look- 
ing with  contempt  upon  his  neighbour,  on  a  sud- 
dn  was  beaid  the  roar  of  torrents,  and  they  found 
by  the  mightv  stream  that  the  inounds  of  the 
GangM  were  broken.  The  flood  rolled  forward 
imoUM  lands  of  Raschid,  his  plantations  were 
torn  np^  his  flocks  overwhelmed,  be  was  swept 
awmy  befiice  it,  and  a  crocodile  devoured  him. 
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t^fkH»       muili  knu  M^pte  smHIow— Ausomut. 

UbUcsM,  sUB  dooB*d  to  wed  with  miwry. 

Tbb  copdition  of  the  female  sex  has  been  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  compassion  to  medical 
wriCera,  because  their  constitution  of  body  is  such, 
that  every  state  of  life  brings  its  peculiar  diseas- 
es; dierare  pbeed,  acconlin^  to  the  proverb, 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with  no  other 
ehoiee  than  of  dangers  equally  formidable ;  and 
whetlier  they  embrace  niamage,  or  determine 
vpon  a  sin^e  life,  are  expose<^  in  consequence 
oitkeii  choice,  to  sickness,  misery,  and  death. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  so  ^freat  a  degree  of 
nateral  infctidiy  rai^ht  not  be  mcreascd  by  ad- 
venticions  and  artificial  miseries:  and  that  bcmgs, 
whose  beanty  we  cannot  behola  without  admira^ 
lioB,  and  whose  delicacy  we  cannot  contemplate 
without  iBodsmess,  might  be  suffered  to  enjoy 
every  alleviation  of  their  sorrows.  But,  however 
it  has  happened,  the  custom  of  the  world  seems 
to  have  been  formed  in  a  kind  of  conspiracy 
agMist  tfaem,  thoogh  it  docs  not  appear  but  they 
hid  themselves  an  eqnal  share  in  its  cstablislih 
meat;  and  prescriptions  which,  by  whomsoever 
they  were  begun,  are  now  of  long  continuance, 
ana  fay  conseqoenoe  of  great  authority,  seem  to 
hafs  almost  excluded  them  from  content,  in 
whatsoavsff  ooodithm  tbsy  shall  pass  their  lives. 


If  they  refuse  the  society  of  men,  and  oontSnoe 
in  that  state  which  is  reasonably  supposed  to 
place  happiness  most  in  their  own  power,  they 
seldom  give  those  that  frequent  their  converssr 
tion  any  exalted  notions  of  the  Messing  of  liber- 
ty ;  for  whether  it  be  that  they  are  anory  to  see 
with  what  inconsiderate  eagerness  other  heed- 
less females  rush  into  slavery,  or  with  what  ab- 
surd vanity  the  married  ladies  boast  the  change 
of  their  condition,  and  condemn  the  heroines, 
who  endea\'our  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of 
their  sex ;  whether  they  are  conscious  that  like 
barren  countries  they  are  free,  only  because  they 
were  never  thought  to  deserve  the  trouble  of  a 
conquest,  or  imagine  that  their  sincerity  is  not 
always  unsuspected,  when  they  declare  their  con* 
tempt  of  men  ;  it  is  certain,  that  they  generally 
appear  to  have  some  great  and  incessant  causa 
of  uneasiness,  and  that  many  of  them  have  at  last 
been  persuaded  by  powerful  rhetoricians,  to  try 
the  lire  which  they  had  so  long  contemned,  and 
put  on  the  bridal  ornaments  at  a  time  when  they 
least  became  theuL 

What  are  the  real  causes  of  the  impatience 
which  the  ladies  discover  in  a  vir^n  state,  I  shall 
perhaps  take  some  other  occasion  to  examine. 
That  It  is  not  to  be  envied  for  its  happiness,  ap- 
pears from  the  solicitude  with  which  it  is  avoid- 
ed ;  from  the  opinion  unrversally  prevalent  among 
the  sex,  that  no  woman  continues  long  in  it  but 
because  she  is  not  invited  to  forsake  it :  from  the 
disposition  always  shown  to  treat  old  maids  as 
the  refuse  of  the  world ;  and  from  the  willing- 
ness  with  which  it  is  often  quitted  at  last,  Sj 
those  whose  experience  has  enabled  them  to 
judge  at  leisure,  and  decide  with  authority. 

Yet  such  is  life,  that  whatever  is  proposed,  it 
is  much  easier  to  find  reasons  for  rejectmg  than 
embracing.  Marriage,  though  a  certain  security 
from  the  reproach  ami  solitude  of  antiquated  vir- 
nnity,  has  yet,  as  it  is  usually  conducted,  many 
disadvantages,  that  take  away  much  from  the 
pleasure  which  society  promises,  and  might  wS- 
ford,  if  pleasures  and  pains  were  honestly  uiared, 
and  mutual  confidence  inviolably  preserved. 

The  miseries,  indeed,  which  many  ladies  suffer 
under  conju^l  vexations,  are  to  be  considered 
with  great  pity,  because  their  husbands  are  often 
not  taken  by  them  as  objects  of  affection,  but 
forced  upon  them  by  authority  and  violence,  or 
by  persuasion  and  importunity,  equally  resistless 
when  urged  by  those  whom  they  have  been  al- 
ways accustomed  to  reverence  and  obey ;  and  it 
very  seldom  appears  that  those  who  are  thus  de- 
spotic in  the  oisposal  of  their  children,  pay  any 
re^rd  to  their  domestic  and  personal  feliaty,  or 
think  it  so  much  to  be  inquireo  whether  they  will 
be  happy,  as  whether  tbcrjr  will  be  rich. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  this  crime, 
whidi  parents,  not  in  any  other  respect  to  be 
nnmbened  with  robbers  and  assassins,  frequently 
commit,  that  in  their  estimation,  riches  and  hap- 
piness are  equivalent  terms.  They  have  passed 
their  lives  with  no  other  wish  than  of  adding 
acre  to  acre,  and  filling  one  bag  afler  another,  and 
imagine  the  advantage  of  a  daughter  sufficiently 
considered,  when  they  have  secured  her  a  large 
jointure,  and  fliven  her  reasonable  expectations 
of  livinff  in  the  midst  of  those  pleasuios  with 
which  she  had  seen  her  fother  and  mother  so- 
lacing their  age. 
I     Tmvs  is  an  aoonomiod  oracle  rtciivsd  among 
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<nir  conscwnces  tell  vrn  that  they  are  incited,  not 
by  the  hopes  of  reforming  faults,  but  the  desire 
or  showinff  our  discernment,  or  gratif>ing  our 
own  pride  oy  the  mortification  of  another.  It  is 
not  indeed  certain,  that  the  most  refined  caution 
will  find  a  proper  time  for  bringing  a  man  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  failings,  or  the  roost  zeal- 
ous benevolence  reconcile  him  to  that  judgment, 
by  which  they  are  detected ;  but  he  who  endea- 
vours only  the  happiness  of  him  whom  he  re- 
proves, will  always  have  either  the  satisfaction 
<^obtaming  or  deserving  kindness;  if  he  succeeds, 
he  benefits  his  friend ;  and  if  he  fails,  he  has  at 
least  the  consciousness  that  he  suffers  for  only 
doing  well. 


^o.  41.]    TuBSOAT,  August  7, 1750. 

JMU  rtcorinti  hut  at  inwrmta  grmmtfme, 
IMUfidietfiutnon  m&mdni»»*  vtlU, 
'      "  '  mUtiMtpmHumBibivirbvwMtthoeett 
hi§,  vitm  pent  priortjhri.  i 


No  dsy't  rsmsmhrBDc*  ■hall  tba  food  regret. 
Nor  wbh  one  bittor  munMnt  to  forget ; 
Thoy  itr«Cch  the  limits  of  this  narrow  apan, 
And,  by  o^oyisf,  Ure  part  life  agaiiL— r.  lewis. 

So  iew  of  the  houra  of  life  are  filled  up  with  ob- 
jects adequate  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  so  fre- 
quently are  we  in  want  of  present  pleasure  or 
employment,  that  we  are  forced  to  have  recourse 
every  moment  to  the  past  and  future  for  supple- 
mental satisfactions,  and  relieve  the  vacuiUes  of 
our  being,  by  recollection  of  former  passages,  or 
anticipation  of  events  to  come. 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  necessity  of  search- 
ing on  every  side  for  matter  on  which  the  atten- 
tkm  may  be  employed,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the 
superior  and  celestial  nature  of  the  soul  of  man. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  other  creatures 
have  higher  faculties,  or  more  extensive  capaci- 
ties, than  the  preservation  of  thtfmseives,  or  their 
species  requires ;  they  seem  always  to  be  fiiUy 
employed,  or  to  be  completely  at  ease  without 
emplojrment,  to  feel  few  intellectual  niisrries  or 
pleasures,  and  to  have  no  exuberance  of  under- 
standing to  lay  out  upon  curiosity  or  caprice,  but 
to  have  theJr  minds  exactly  adapted  Ut  their  bo- 
dies, with  few  other  ideafi  than  siuch  an  corporeal 
pain  or  pleasure  imj)ress  upon  them. 

Of  memory,  whicn  makes  so  larffe  apartof  the 
excellence  of  the  htmian  soul,  and  winch  has  so 
much  influence  upon  all  its  other  powers,  but  a 
small  portion  has  been  allotted  to  the  animal 
world.  We  do  not  find  the  grief  with  which  tlie 
dams  lament  the  loss  of  their  vounfr,  proportion- 
ate to  the  tenderness  with  winch  th«'y  caress,  the 
assiduity  with  which  they  feed,  or  the  vehemence 
with  which  they  defend  them.  Their  rrgard  for 
their  ofispring,  when  it  is  before  their  eyes,  is  not, 
in  appearance,  less  than  that  of  a  human  parent; 
but  when  it  is  taken  away,  it  is  vory  soon  for- 
gotten, and,  after  a  short  absenct^*  if  brought 
again,  wholly  disregarded. 

That  they  have  very  little  remembrance  of  any 
thing  once  out  of  the  reach  of  their  senses,  anH 
scarce  any  power  of  comparing  the  present  with 
the  past,  and  regulating  their  conclusions  from 
experience,  may  be  gathered  from  this,  that  their 
intellects  are  produced  in  their  full  perfection. 
The  spanow  ttiat  was  hatched  last  spnng  makes 


her  first  nest  the  ensuing  season,  of  the  nme 
materials,  and  with  the  same  art,  as  in  any  fol- 
lowing year;  and  the  hen  conducts  and  ahelters 
her  first  brood  of  chickens  with  all  the  prudence 
that  she  ever  attains. 

It  has  been  asked  by  men  who  love  to  perplex 
any  thing  that  is  olain  to  common  understand- 
ings, how  reason  diflfers  from  instinct:  and  Prior 
has  with  no  great  propriety  made  Solomon  hhn- 
self  declare,  that  to  distinguish  them  is  th$  fooPt 
igtwranee,  and  the  pedmVajpride.  To  give  an  ac- 
curate answer  to  a  question,  of  which  the  tenns 
are  not  completely  understood, is  impossible;  we 
do  not  know  in  what  either  reason  or  instinct 
consist,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  with  exactness 
how  they  diflfor;  but  surely  be  that  contemplates 
a  ship  and  a  biitl*s  nest,  will  not  be  long  without 
finding  out,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  was  impress- 
ed at  once,  and  continued  through  aO  the  pn>- 
^cssive  descents  of  the  species,  without  varia- 
tion or  improvement ;  ana  that  the  other  is  the 
result  of  experiments  compared  with  experi- 
ments ;  has  grown,  by  accumulated  Observation, 
from  less  to  greater  excellence ;  and  exhibits  the 
collective  knowledge  of  diflferent  ages  and  vari- 
ous professions. 

Memory  is  the  purveyor  of  reason,  the  power 
which  places  those  images  befine  the  nind  upon 
which  the  judgment  is  to  be  exercised,  and  wnidi 
treasures  up  tlie  determinations  that  are  once 
passed,  as  tne  rules  of  future  action,  or  grounds 
of  subsequent  conclusions. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  remembrance^  which 
may  bo  said  to  place  us  in  the  class  oi  moial 
agents.  If  we  were  to  act  only  in  conseqnenee 
of  some  immediate  impulse,  and  receive  nodi* 
rection  from  internal  motives  of  choice,  we  ahoold 
be  pushed  forward  by  an  invincible  fotality,  with- 
out power  or  reason  for  the  most  part  to  pteTei 
one  thing  to  another,  because  we  could  make  no 
comparison  hut  of  objects  which  might  both  hi^ 
pen  to  he  present 

AVe  owe  to  memory  not  only  the  increase  of 
our  knowledge  and  our  progress  in  rational  in. 

?[uiries,  but  many  otlirr  intellectual  pleasures 
ndced,  almost  all  that  wi;  can  be  said  to  enjov 
is  past  or  future ;  thi;  present  is  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion, leaves  us  as  soon  us  it  arrives,  ceases  to  be 
presfut  before  its  presence  is  well  perceived,  and 
IS  only  known  to  have  existed  by  the  effects  which 
it  leavfs  behind.  The  gnatest  part  t'f  our  ideas 
arises,  tlicrcfore,  from  the  view  before  or  beMnd 
us,  and  we  nre  happy  or  miserable,  according  as 
wo  are  afTcctrd  by  the  suncy  of  our  life,  or  our 
prospecrt  of  future  existence. 

AV  itli  regard  to  futurity,  when  events  are  at 
such  a  distance  fri»m  us  that  we  cannot  take  the 
whoh-  concatenation  into  our  view,  we  have  ge- 
nerally powfT  ♦'uough  over  our  imagination  to 
turn  it,  u|K)n  [ilcasing  scones,  and  can  promise 
ourselves,  richofi,  honours,  and  delights  without 
interminxrIinjT  those  vexations  andonxicties  with 
which  all  human  enjoyinonts  are  polluted.  If  fear 
breaks  in  on  one  side,  and  alarms  us  with  dan- 
gers and  disappointments,  we  can  call  in  hope  on 
the  other,  to  solace  us  with  rewards,  and  escapes, 
and  victories;  so  that  we  are  seldom  without 
means  of  palliating  remote  evils,  and  can  gene- 
rally soothe  ourselves  to  tranquillity,  whenever 
any  troublesome  presage  happens  to  attack  us. 
It  is  therefore,  I  believe,  much  more  common 
for  the  solitary  and  thoughtful  to  amuse  th^n»- 
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■olvMwilh  mImiiim  of  the  f ntura,  thui  nviewi 
oftke  pML  For  the  future  is  pliant  end  ductile, 
eod  will  be  eeaily  moulded  by  a  itiong  fancy 
ieiD  en/  fivm:  faiitthe  imegee  which  memoiy 
preeente  ere  of  e  stubborn  end  untncteble  ne- 
tnre,  the  objects  of  lemembnnoo  heve  elreedy 
aiaied,  ana  left  Iheir  signature  behind  them  im- 
preeecd  upon  the  mind,  so  as  to  defy  all  attempts 


of  raxure  or  of  change. 

As  the  satirfarfions,  therefore, 
memory  are  less  arbitrary,  they  an 


arising  from 
.r  are  more  solid, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  only 'ioys  which  we  can  call 
our  own.  Whatever  wenaveonoe  reposited,  as 
Dryden  equessee  it,  tn  tU  iuered  trtwurt  <(f  the 
pmkj  is  out  of  the  reach  of  accident,  or  violence, 
Bor  eaa  be  lost  either  by  our  own  weakness,  or 
another^  malice: 

NmUmumirritim 

^Mirfffiif  rttn  ut  ^MeUt,  mtfrnt 

■i  ftir  or  ftel,  or  rsiB  or  ahlM, 

Tin  Im  I  kBvejpoaoH'd,  in  ipita  oflhia  m  adae. 

Hot  Hov«  kHirnoBtho  put  km  power, 

Bel  vtakfeM  taM,  kMboao,  sad  1  ks?o  had  ny  hoar. 


There  is  eeitainly  no  greater  happiness  than 
to  be  able  to  look  back  on  a  life  usefully  and 
nrtnoosly  employed,  to  trace  our  own  progress 
in  ifiirtfwi,  oy  sun  tokens  as  excite  neither 
shame  nor  sorrow.  Life,  in  which  nothing  has 
been  done  or  suftrsd,  to  distinguish  one  da^ 
from  another,  b  to  him  that  has  passed  it  as  if 
k  had  never  been^  except  that  he  is  conscious 
bow  ill  be  has  husbanded  the  sreat  deposit  of  his 
Cronlor.  liA^  made  memorable  by  crimes,  and 
divenified  through  its  several  periods  by  wicked- 
nam,  ia  indeed  easily  reviewed,  but  reviewed 
only  with  honor  and  remorse. 

The  fl[raat  consideration  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence us  m  the  use  of  the  present  moment,  is  to 
arise  from  the  effect,  which,  as  well  or  ill  applied, 
it  most  have  upon  the  time  to  come :  for  though 
its  actual  ezistenoe,  be  inconceivably  short,  yet 
its  effects  are  unlimited;  and  there  is  not  the 
— *«*t^««  point  of  time  but  may  extend  its  con- 
sequences, ehher  to  our  hurt  or  our  advantage, 
Ihroaghall 


eternity,  and  give  us  reason  to  re- 
it  for  ever,  with  anguish  or  exultation. 
The  time  cf  life,  in  which  memory  seems  par^ 
lieularly  to  claim  predominance  over  the  other 
frenhies  of  the  mind,  is  our  declining  ago.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  former  writers,  ttuit  old 
men  are  generally  narrative,  and  fall  easily  into 
recilala  S  past  transactions,  and  accounts  of 
persons  known  to  them  in  their  youth.  When 
we  approach  the  verge  of  the  grave  it  is  more 
enaneiitly  true 


Fitei 


•  ^rcrw  «pcai  mm  vetmt  imekoart  Umgmm. 


afibrd.  It  oucht,  therefore,  to  be  the  care  d 
those  who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours  with  com- 
fort, to  lay  up  such  a  treasure  of  pleasing  idea% 
as  shall  supoort  the  expenses  of  that  time,  which 
IS  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  fund  aheody  ao> 
quired. 

PtHt€  Aim,  jirvcMMM  MUMfKc, 

Fiium  Miaia  eertum,  wiutri$pu  vUtiem  cmmig. 

Seek  here,  ye  jrounf,  the  anohor  of  your  mlndi 
Here,  laireriDf  afe,  a  bleu'd  proviakm  find 

■LrmssToa 

In  youth,  however  unhappy,  we  solace  our* 
selves  with  the  hope  of  better  fortune,  and  how- 
ever vicious,  appease  our  consciences  with  in- 
tentions of  repentance ;  but  the  time  comea  at 
last,  in  which  life  has  no  more  to  promise,  in 
which  happiness.can  be  drawn  only  trom  recol- 
lection, and  virtue  will  be  all  that  we  can  recol 
lect  with  pleasure. 


No.  4S.]     Satueoat,  August  11, 175a 
MiU  tsrd^Jtmmt  h^rmtmqtu  Cmbjmt*. 

How  bearily  my  Uma  rerolyas  alosf ! 
u 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Ramsler, 

I  AM  no  great  admirer  of  gnve  writings,  an# 
therefore  veiy  frequentlv  lay  vour  papers  aada 
before  I  have  read  tbem  tnrougn ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
confess  that,  by  slow  degrees,  you  have  raised  my 
opinion  of  your  understanding:  and  that,  thougn 
I  believe  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  regard  you  with  much  kindness,  you 
have,  however,  more  of  my  esteem  than  those 
whom  I  sometimes  make  happy  with  opportuni- 
ties  to  fill  my  tea-pot,  or  pick  up  my  fan.  I  shall 
therefore  choose  you  for  the  confidant  of  my  di^ 
tresses,  and  aak  your  counsel  with  regard  to  the 
means  of  conauering  or  escaping  them,  though 
I  never  expect  urom  you  any  of  tMt  soiuess  and' 
pliancy,  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  a 
companion  for  the  ladies:  as,  in  the  place  where 
I  now  am,  I  have  recourse  to  the  mastiff  for  pro- 
tection, though  I  have  no  intention  of  making 
him  a  lap-dog. 

My  mamma  is  every  fine  lady,  who  has  more 
numerous  and  more  frequent  assemblies  at  her 
house  than  any  other  person  in  the  same  quar- 
ter of  the  town.  I  was  bred  from  my  earlieet 
infancy  in  a  perpetual  turnult  of  pleasure,  and 
remember  to  nave  hear 


Lifc'f  spaa  forbid*  thee  to  extend  thy  earei, 
Aad  etraceh  thy  bopea  bejrond  thy  yearn. 

CREECH. 

We  have  no  longer  any  possibility  of  great  vi- 
liiBtiiilris  in  our  favour :  the  clianges  which  are 
to  happen  in  the  world  will  come  too  late  for  our 
accommodation ;  and  thoae  who  have  no  ho|>e 
before  them,  and  to  whom  their  present  state  is 
psinful  and  irksome,  roust  of  necessity  turn 
thiir  tbougfats  back  to  try  what  retrospect  will 


heard  of  little  else  than  i 
sages,  visits,  play*houses,  and  balls ;  of  the  awk> 
wardness  of  one  woman,  and  the  coquetry  of 
another;  the  charming  convenience  of  some 
rising  fashion,  tlie  difficulty  of  plaving  a  new 
game,  the  incidents  of  a  masquerade,  and  the 
dresses  of  a  courtpnight    I  know  before  I  was 


ten  years  old  all  the  rules  of  paying  and  receiving 
visits,  and  to  how  much  civility  every  one  of  my 
acquaintance  was  entided ;  and  was  able  to  re- 
turn, with  the  proper  degree  of  reserve  or  of  vi- 
vacity, the  stated  and  estabhshed  answer  to  every 
compliment;  so  that  I  was  very  soon  celebrated 
as  a  wH  and  a  beantv,  and  had  heard  before  I  was 
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thirteen  all  that  is  ever  Mud  ID  a  young  lady.  My 
mother  was  generous  to  so  unconunon  a  degree 
aa  to  be  pleased  with  my  advances  into  life,  and 
allowed  me  without  envy  or  reproof,  to  enjoy  the 
same  happiness  with  herself;  though  most  wo- 
men about  her  own  ace  were  vcrjr  angry  to  sec 
young  girls  so  forwsra,  and  many  fine  gentlemen 
told  her  how  cruel  it  was  to  throw  new  chains 
upon  mankind,  and  to  tyi  innize  over  them  at  the 
same  time  witli  her  own  diarms  and  those  of  her 
daughter. 

I  have  now  lived  two  and  twenty  years,  and 
have  passed  of  each  year  nine  months  in  town, 
and  uuee  at  Richmond;  so  that  my  time  has 
been  spent  uniformly  in  the  same  company,  and 
the  same  amusements,  except  as  fashion  has  in- 
troduced new  diversions,  or  the  revolutions  of 
the  gay  world  have  afibrded  new  successions  of 
wits  and  beans.  Uowevo*,  my  mother  is  so 
good  an  economist  of  pleasure,  that  I  have  no 
spare  hours  upon  my  hands ;  for  every  morning 
brings  some  new  appointment,  and  ever^-  night 
is  hurried  away  by  the  necessity  of  making  our 
appearance  at  different  places,  and  of  being  with 
one  lady  at  the  opera,  and  with  another  at  the 
card-table. 

When  the  time  came  of  settling  our  scheme 
of  felicity  for  the  summer,  it  was  detennined  that 
1  should  pay  a  visit  to  a  rkh  aunt  in  a  remote 
county.  As  you  know  the  chief  conversation  of 
all  tea-tables,  in  the  spnn£[^  arises  from  a  com- 
munication of  the  manner  m  which  time  is  to  be 
passed  till  winter,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  the  bar- 
renness of  our  topics,  to  relate  the  pleasures  that 
were  in  store  for  me,  to  describe  my  uncle^s  seat, 
with  the  park  and  gardens,  the  charming  walks 
and  beautiful  waterfalls;  and  every  one  told 
me  how  much  she  envied  me,  imd  what  satis- 
laction  she  had  once  enjoyed  in  a  situation  of  the 
same  kind. 

As  we  were  all  credulous  in  our  own  favour, 
and  willing  to  imagine  some  latent  satisfaction  in 
any  thing  which  we  have  not  experienced,  I  will 
confess  to  you  without  restraint,  tliat  1  had  suf- 
fered my  head  to  be  filled  with  expectations  of 
some  nameless  pleasure  in  a  rural  life,  and  that 
I  hoped  for  the  happy  hour  that  should  sot  me 
free  from  noise,  and  flutter,  and  ceroniony,  dis- 
miss me  to  the  peaceful  slio^le,  and  lull  ine  in 
content  and  tranquillity.  To  solace  myflolf  under 
the  misery  of  delay,  1  sometimes  heard  a  studi- 
ous lady  of  my  acqtiaintancc  read  pastorals  ;  I 
was  delighted  with  scarce  any  talk  hut  of  leav- 
ing the  town,  and  never  went  to  bed  without 
dreaming  of  groves,  and  meadow.<«,  and  frisking 
iambs. 

At  length  I  had  all  my  clothes  in  u  trunks  and 
saw  the  coach  at  the  door;  I  sprung  in  with  ec- 
stacy,  quarrelled  with  my  maid  for  being  too  long 
in  taking  leave  of  the  other  servants,  and  njoiced 
as  the  ground  grew  less,  which  lay  between  me 
and  the  completion  of  my  wishes.'  A  few  doya 
brought  me  to  a  large  old  house,  encompassed  on 
three  sides  witli  woody  hills,  and  lookinir  from 
the  front  on  a  gentle  river,  the  sight  of  which  re- 
newed all  my  expectations  of  pleasure,  and  gave 
me  some  regret  for  having  lived  so  long  without 
the  enjoyment  which  these  delightful  scenes  were 
now  to  afford  me.  Mv  aunt  came  out  to  receive 
me,  but  in  a  dress  so  far  removed  from  tJie  pre- 
sent fashion,  tliat  I  could  scarcely  look  upon  her 
wirhoot. laughter,  which  would  have  been  no 


kind  requital  (br  the  trauMa  which  she  had  taken 
to  make  hemeif  fine  against  my  arrival.  The 
ni^rht  and  the  next  monring  were  driven  along 
with  inquiries  about  our  family :  my  aunt  then 
explainra  our  pedigree,  and  told  me  stories  of 
ihy  great  j^nd&tb«r's  bravery  in  the  civil  wars: 
nor  was  it  less  than  three  days  before  I  ooald 
persuade  her  to  leave  me  to  mytelfl 

At  last  economy  prevailed;  she  went  in  the 
usual  manner  about  her  own  siftirB,  and  I  was  at 
Uberty  to  range  in  the  wilderness,  and  sit  by  the 
cascade.  The  novelty  of  the  objects  abovt  me 
pleased  me  for  a  while,  bnt  afler  a  few  days  they 
were  new  no  longer,  and  I  soon  began  to  per- 
ceive that  the  country  was  not  my  element ;  thai 
shades,  and  flowers,  and  lawns^  and  waters,  had 
very  soon  exhausted  all  their  power  of  pleasing, 
and  that  I  had  not  in  myself  any  fund  of  satisfac- 
tion, witli  which  I  comd  supply  the  loss  of  my 
customary  amusements. 

I  unhappily  told  my  aunt,  io  tlM  fint  warmth 
of  our  embraces,  that  I  had  leave  to  stay  with  her 
ten  weeks.  Six  only  are  jret  gone,  and  how  diall 
I  live  through  the  remainmg  uraT  t  I  go  out,  and 
return;  I  plnck  a  ffewer,  and  throw  it  away;  I 
catch  an  insect,  and  when  I  have  examined  its 
colours,  set  it  at  liberty;  I  fling  a  pebble  into  the 
water,  and  see  one  circle  spread  aftek'  another. 
When  it  chances  to  rain,  I  walk  in  the  great  haH, 
and  watch  the  minute-hand  upon  the  dial,  or  pbj 
with  a  Utter  of  kittens,  whidi  fhe  cat  hap|MiM  tr 
have  brought  in  a  lucky  time. 

My  aunt  is  afraid  I  shall  grow  mdtMhiJtj^ 
and  therefore  encourages  the  neighlNMiriiig  gea 
try  to  visit  ns.  They  came  at  first  wHh  paat 
eagerness  to  see  the  fine  lady  ftom  LoBdon,  bat 
when  we  met  we  had  no  common  topic  on  nmfa 
we  could  converse,  they  had  no  cvrioaity  after 
pla^  operas,  or  music :  and  I  find  aa  little  0al» 
taction  from  the  accounts  of  the  (niairels  or  affi- 
ances of  families,  whose  names,  wnen  once  I  can 
escape,  1  shall  never  hear.  The  women  have 
now  seen  me,  know  how  my  gown  is  made,  and 
are  satisfied ;  the  men  are  generally  afraid  of  me, 
and  say  little,  because  they  think  themselves  not 
at  liberty  to  talk  nidcly. 

Thus  I  am  condemned  to  solitude ;  the  day 
moves  slowly  forward,  and  I  see  the  dawn  with 
uneasiness,  because  I  consider  that  night  is  at  a 
great  di8tanc(\  1  have  tried  to  sleep  by  a  brook, 
hut  lind  its  murmurs  ineflectiial:  so  that  I  am 
forced  to  be  awake  at  least  twelve  hours,  without 
visits,  witliout  cards,  without  laughter,  and  with- 
out flattery.  I  walk  because  I  am  disgusted 
with  sitting  still,  and  sit  down  because  I  am 
weary  with  walking.  I  have  no  motive  to  ac- 
tion, nor  any  object  of  love,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or 
inclination.  *  I  cannot  dress  with  spirit,  for  I  have 
neither  rival  nur  admirer;  I  cannot  dance  with- 
out a  partner;  nor  be  kind  or  cruel,  without  a 
lover. 

Such  is  the  life  of  Euphelia,  and  such  it  is  like- 
ly to  continue  for  a  month  to  come.  I  have  not 
yet  declared  ogainst  existence,  nor  called  upon 
the  Destinies  to  cut  my  thread ;  but  I  have  sin- 
cerely resolved  not  to  condemn  myself  to  such 
another  summer,  nor  too  hastily  to  flatter  ray 
self  with  hnppiness.  Yet  1  have  heard,  Mr. 
Rambler,  of  those  who  never  thought  themselves 
so  much  at  ease  as  in  solitude,  and  cannot  but 
suspect  it  to  be  some  way  or  other  my  own  fault, 
that,  without  great  pain,  either  of  mmd  or  body, 
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I  am  thus  weary  of  jnyself:  that  the  current  of 
yonth  stagnates  and  tnat  I  am  languishing  in  a 
dead  calm,  for  want  of  some  external  impulto. 
1  thaU  therefore  think  you  a  benefactor  to  our 
■ex,  if  you  will  teach  mo  the  art  of  living  alone ; 
fi»r  I  am  confident  that  a  thousand  anua  tliou- 
land  and  a  thousand  ladies,  who  afiect  to  talk 
with  ccstactea  of  tlic  pleasures  of  the  country, 
are  ui  reality  like  mc,  longing  for  the  winter, 
and  wishing  to  be  delivered  from  themselves  by 
company  and  diversion. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Eupheua. 


No,  43.]    Tuesday,  August  14,  1750. 


Fimmm4ptrpetM0  Urreiu  solet  aeriiu  ire^ 
Stdtamm  hoc  br€vi9  ttt^  illm  ptrtnni$  aqwm. 

OVID. 

la  eoBTM  taq;>HWMM  moo  the  tomnt  driei, 
Hw  bnok  «  cooiUBt  peaceAil  •tream  suppliet. 

r.  LEWIS. 

fT  IB  obsenred  bv  those  who  have  written  on  the 
Qonalitalkm  of  tne  human  body,  and  the  original 
of  those  diseases  by  which  it  isaf&icted,  that  eve- 
Tf  man  comes  into  the  world  morbid,  that  there 
is  no  tampetmtw^  so  exactly  regulated  but  that 
some  homowis  fatally  predominant,  and  that  we 
am  gcnerallj  impregnatecL  in  our  first  entrance 
opoa  life,  with  the  seeds  of  that  malady,  which, 
in  lime,  ihaH  bring  us  to  the  grave. 

Tlus  MBBark  hu  been  extended  by  others  to 
the  intcnectual  &cahies.  Some  that  imagine 
themselTes  to  Iuits  looked  with  more  than  com- 
mon peneCimCion  into  human  nature,  have  endea- 
vomed  to  persuade  us  that  each  man  is  bom  with 
a  mind  lormed  peculiarly  for  certain  purposes, 
and  with  desires  unalterably  determined  to  par- 
ticolar  obieets,  from  which  the  attention  cannot 
he  long  oirerted,  and  which  alone,  as  they  arc 
weO  or  ill  pursued,  must  produce  the  pn.i»e  or 
blame,  the  nappincss  or  misery  of  his  future  life. 
This  {maition  has  not,  indeed,  been  hitherto 
proved  with  stren^h  proportionate  to  the  a»-^ur- 
ance  with  wluch  it  has  been  advanced,  and  per- 
haps will  never  gain  much  prevalence  by  a  ctotfc 
examination. 

If  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  be  itselfdisputa- 
Ue,  thne  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  establishing 
an  opinion,  which  supposes  that  even  complica- 
tions of  ideas  have  been  given  us  at  our  birth, 
and  that  we  are  made  by  nature  ambitious,  or 
covetous,  before  we  know  the  meaning  of  eitlier 
power  or  money. 

Yet  aa  eveiy  step  in  tlie  progression  of  exist- 
ence changes  our  position  witli  rcapert  to  the 
thinffs  about  us.  so  a^  to  lay  us  open  to  new  as- 
Miulto  and  particular  dani^e'rs,  and  subjects  us  to 
mconveniences  from  wliich  any  other  situation 
is  exempt ;  as  a  public  or  a  private  life,  youth 
and  age,  wealth  and  poverty,  have  all  some  evil 
closely  adherent,  which  cannot  whollv  be  escap- 
ed but  by  quitting  the  state  to  which  it  is  annex- 
c^t  tnd  submitting  to  tlie  incumbrances  of  some 
other  condition  ;   so  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
ctuy  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  mind  has 
^ts  tdvantages  and  its  wants;  and  that  failures 
vaA  defects  being  insef>arablo  from  humanity, 
V.owu\«rthe  powers  of  iindk-rstanding  be  extended 
<^' toniractPii,  L'lero  will  on  one  side  or  the  other 
••«  jTs  Ik:  an  aventii*  to  error  n:td  miscarriage. 


There  seem  to  be  some  soois  suited  to  great, 
and  others  to  little  employments :  some  fwnied 
to  soar  alof>,  and  take  in  wide  \new8,  and  others 
to  grovel  on  the  ground,  and  confine  their  regard 
to  a  narrow  sphere.  Of  these  the  one  is  always 
in  danger  of  becommg  useless  by  a  daring  negli* 
gence,  the  other  by  a  scnipulous  solicitude ;  the 
one  collects  many  ideas,  but  confused  and  indis- 
tinct ;  the  other  is  busied  in  minute  accuracy,  but 
without  compasfl  and  without  dignity. 

The  gcneml  error  of  those  who  possess  power- 
ful and  elevated  understandings,  is,  that  they  form 
schemes  of  too  great  extent,  and  flatter  tlicm- 
selves  too  hastily  with  success;  they  feel  their 
own  force  to  be  great,  and  by  the  complacency 
\nith  which  every  man  surveys  himself,  imagine 
it  still  greater :  they  therefore*  look  out  for  under^ 
takings  worthy  of  their  abilities,  and  engage  in 
them  with  very  little  precaution,  for  they  imagine 
that  without  premeditated  measures,  they  shall 
be  able  to  find  expedients  in  all  difficulties.  They 
are  naturally  apt  to  consider  all  prudential  max- 
ims as  below  their  regard,  to  treat  with  contempt 
those  securities  and  resources  which  others  know 
themselves  obliged  to  provide,  and  disdain  to  ac- 
complish tlieir  purposes  by  established  means, 
and  common  gradations. 

Precipitation,  thus  incited  by  the  pride  of  intel- 
lectual superiority,  is  very  fatal  to  great  designs. 
The  resolution  of  the  combat  is  seldom  equal  to 
the  vehemence  of  the  charge.  He  that  meets 
with  an  opposition  which  ho  did  not  expect,  loses 
his  courage.  The  violence  of  his  first  onset  is 
succeeded  by  a  lasting  and  unconquerable  lan- 
guor ;  miscarriage  makes  him  fearful  of  giving 
way  to  new  hopes;  and  the  contemplation  of  an 
attempt  in  which  he  has  fallen  below  his  own  ex- 
pectations is  painful  and  vexatious;  he  therefore 
naturally  turns  his  attention  to  more  pleasing  ob- 
jects, and  habituates  his  imagination  to  other  en- 
tertainments, till,  by  slow  degrees,  he  quits  his 
first  pursuit,  and  suffers  some  other  project  to 
take  possession  of  his  thoughts,  in  which  the 
same  ardour  of  mind  promises  him  again  certain 
success,  and  which  disappointments  of  tlie  same 
kind  compi-l  him  to  ubanaon. 

Thus  too  much  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  an 
undertaking  often  intercepts  and  prevents  the 
steadiness  and  perseverance  always  necessary 
in  tlie  condi?-"*  of  a  complicated  scheme,  where 
many  interests  are  to  bo  connected,  many  move- 
ments to  be  adjusted,  and  the  joint  effort  of  dis- 
tinct and  independent  powers  to  be  directed  to  a 
single  point.  In  all  important  events  which  have 
been  suddenly  brought  to  pass,  chance  has  been 
the  agent  rathcrtlian  reason;  and thert'fore,  how- 
ever those  who  seemed  to  preside  in  the  transac- 
tion, may  have  been  celebratrd  by  such  as  loved 
or  feareJ  them,  succeeding  times  have  commonly 
considered  them  as  fortunate  rather  than  piudent. 
Every  design  in  wliich  the  connexion  is  regularly 
traced  from  the  first  motion  to  tlie  last,  must  be 
formed  and  executed  by  calm  intrepidity,  and  re- 
quires not  only  courage  which  danger  cannot 
turn  aside,  but  constancy  which  fati^es  cannot 
weary,  and  contrivance  which  impediments  can- 
not exhaust. 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which 
we  look  with  praise  or  wonder,  are  instances  of 
the  resistless  torce  of  perseverance ;  it  is  by  this 
that  the  quarr>'  becomes  a  |iyramid,  and  that  dis- 
tant countries  arc  united  with  canals.    If  a  man 
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was  to  compare  the  eiftct  of  a  tiyjie  stroke  of  tihe 
pick-azo,  or  of  one  impresflion  oftbe  spade,  with 
the  general  design  and  last  result,  he  wouJd  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  their  disproportion ; 
yet  those  petty  operations,  incessantly  continued, 
m  time  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties,  and 
mountains  are  levelled,  and  oceans  bound<Ml,  by 
the  slender  force  of  human  bein^ 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
those  who  have  any  intention  of  deviating  from 
the  beaten  roads  of  life,  and  acquiiing  a  reputa- 
tion superior  to  names  hourly  swept  awav  by 
time  among  the  refuse  of  fame,  should  add  to 
their  reason,  and  their  spirit^  the  power  of  persist- 
ing in  their  purposes;  aoqmre  the  art  of  sapping 
what  they  cannot  batter,  and  the  habit  ot  van- 
quishingobstinate  resistance b]^  obstinate  attacks. 

The  student  who  would  biiild  his  knowledge 
on  solid  foundations,  and  proceed  bv  just  degrees 
to  the  fMnnacles  of  truth,  is  directed  bv  the  great 
philosopher  of  Franco  to  begin  by  doubting  of  his 
own  exutence.  In  like  manner,  whoever  would 
completo  any  arduous  and  intricate  enterprise, 
should,  as  soon  as  his  imagination  can  cool  after 
the  first  blaze  of  hope,  plaoc  before  his  own  eyes 
every  possible  embarrassment  that  may  retard  or 
defeat  nim.  He  should  first  question  the  proba- 
bility of  success,  and  then  endeavour  to  remove 
the  obiections  that  he  has  raised.  It  is  proper, 
sajTB  old  Mark  ham,*  to  exercise  your  horse  on 
the  more  inconvenient  side  of  the  course,  that  if 
he  should,  in  the  race,  be  forced  upon  it,  he  may 
not  be  diwcouraged ;  and  £U>race  advises  his  po- 
etical iiiend  to  consider  every  day  as  the  last 
which  he  shall  enjoy,  because  that  will  always 
flive  pleasure  which  wc  receive  beyond  our  hopes, 
if  we  alarm  ourselves  beforehand  with  more  diffi- 
culties than  we  really  find,  we  shall  be  animated 
by  unexpected  facility  with  double  spirit;  and  if 
we  find  our  cautions  and  fears  iustifird  by  the 
consequence,  there  will  however  nappcn  nothing 
against  which  provision  has  not  boon  made,  no 
sudden  shock  will  be  reccrived,  nor  will  the  main 
scheme  be  disconcerted. 

There  is,  indeed,  sonic  danger  lest  he  that  too 
scrupulously  balances  probabilities,  and  too  per- 
spicaciously  foresees  obstacles,  should  rtiniain 
always  in  a  state  of  inaction,  without  venturing 
upon  attempts  on  which  he  n»av  perhaps  spend 
his  labour  without  advantage,  ^ut  previous  de- 
spondence is  not  the  fault  ot*  those  lor  whom  tliis 
essay  is  designed  ;  they  who  require  to  be  warn- 
ed against  precipitation,  will  not  sufllr  more  fear 
to  intrude  into  their  contemplations  than  is  ne- 
cessary' to  allay  the  effervescence  of  an  agitated 
fancy.  As  Des  Cartes  has  kindly  shown  how  a 
man  may  prove  to  himself  his  own  existence,  if 
once  ho  can  he  prevailed  upon  to  question  il,  so 
the  ardent  and  adventurous  will  not  be  long  with- 
out finding  some  plausible  extenuation  of  the 
greatest  difficulties.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  aflUirs,  that  security  and  de- 
spair are  equal  follies ;  and  as  it  is  presumption 
and  arrogance  to  anticipate  triumphs,  it  is  weak- 
ness and  cowardice  to  prognosticate  miscarriages. 
The  numbers  tliat  have  ht?en  slopped  in  their  ca- 
reer of  happiness  are  sufficient  to  snow  the  uncer- 
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taint^  of  human  foresight;  but  there  are  noC 
wanting  contrary  instances  of  such  success  ob- 
tained against  all  appearances,  as  may  wanmnt 
the  boldest  flights  of  genius,  if  they  are  suppoited 
by  unshaken  perseverance. 


No.  44.]    Saturday,  August  18, 1750. 
*Ovaf  Ik  At6s  ivrt, 
Dreanu  descend  firam  lore.  roK. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
I  BAD  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which  made 
so  strong  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  remember 
it  every  word ;  and  if  you  are  not  better  employ- 
ed, you  may  read  the  relation  of  it  as  follows : 

Methought  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  veiy  enter- 
taining set  of  company,  and  extremely  delighted 
in  attending  to  a  lively  conversation,  when  on  a 
sudden  I  perceived  one  of  the  mcMt  shockiojg 
figures  imagination  can  firame  advancing  towuds 
me.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  her  skin  was  con- 
tracted into  a  thousand  wrinkles,  her  eyea  deep 
sunk  in  her  head,  and  her  complei3oap*le  ana 
hvid  as  the  countenance  of  death.  Her  looka 
were  filled  with  terror  and  nnrelentiDg  severity, 
and  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and  ■ooniioiM. 
As  soon  as  she  came  near,  with  a  horrid  nown. 
and  a  voice  that  chilled  my  veiy  blood,  she  M 
me  follow  her.  I  obeyed,  and  she  led  me  throng 
rugged  patlis,  beset  with  briars  and  tbomsi  into 
a  deep  solitary  valle^r.  Wherever  she  pawed, 
the  fading  veraure  withered  beneath  her  atepaj 
her  pestilential  breath  infected  the  air  with  mi^ 
lignant  vapours,  obscured  the  lustre  of  the  muIi 
and  involved  the  fair  face  of  heaven  in  muvenu 
gloom.  Dismal  bowlings  resounded  throu^  the 
forest,  from  every  baleful  tree  the  night  raven  ut- 
tered his  dreadful  note,  and  the  prospect  was  fill- 
ed with  desolation  and  horror.  la  the  midst  of 
this  lren»endous  scene  my  execrable  guide  ad- 
drcssc<l  me  in  the  following  manner : 

"Retire  with  me,  O  rash  unthinkinfi:  mortal, 
from  the  vain  allurements  of  a  deceitful  world, 
and  learn  that  pleasure  was  not  designed  tJie  poi^ 
tion  of  human  life.  Man  was  bom  to  mourn  and 
to  be  wretchf'd  ;  this  i.s  the  condition  of  all  below 
the  stars,  and  whoever  endc^avours  to  oppose  it, 
acts  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  Fly 
then  from  the  fatal  enchantments  of  youth  and 
social  delight,  and  here  consecrate  the  solitarA' 
hours  to  lamentation  and  wo.  Misery  is  the  duty 
of  all  sublunary  beings,  and  every  enjoyment  is 
an  offence  to  the  Deity,  who  is  to  be  worshipped 
only  by  the  nionifieation  of  ever^-  sense  of  plea- 
sure, and  the  everlasting  exercise  of  sighs  ann 
tears." 

This  melancholy  picture  of  life  quite  sunk  my 
spirits,  aiul  seemed  to  annihilate  every  principle 
of  joy  within  me.  I  threw  myself  beneath  a  blast- 
ed yew,  where  the  winds  !)lew  cold  and  dismal 
round  my  head,  and  dreadful  apprehensions  chill- 
ed my  heart.  Here  I  resolved  to  lie  till  the  hand 
of  death,  which  1  impatiently  invoked,  should 
put  an  end  to  the  miseries  i>f  a  life  so  dep'orably 
wreteli^d.  Isi  this  r<u\  situation  I  espied  on  omi 
hand  oC  ine  a  deep  mufldy  river,  whose  heavv 
waves  rolird  on  va  kIow  stiilen  nmnnm-3.     llciV 
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I  detennined  to  plunge,  ftiul  waji  ymt  upon  the 
brink,  when i  found  mysolf siuldcnly  drn^n back. 
I  turned  about,  and  was  suqirisnd  hv  t}ic  sight  of 
IIm  loveliest  object  I  had  over  beheUl.  The  most 
engaffing  chamis  of  youth  and  beaut v  appeared 
in  allher  form ;  eflulpent  glorieB  R])arlkled  in  her 
tresi,  and  their  awful  splendours  avcfo  soAcncd 
by  the  gentlest  iooka  of  rompajtsion  and  peace. 
At  her  approach  the  frightful  ii})ectre,  who  had 
before  tormented  me,  vanished  a  war,  and  with 
her  all  the  horrors  she  had  caused.  The  gloomy 
clouds  briefatened  into  cheerful  sunshine,  the 
groves  recovered  their  verdure,  and  the  whole  re- 
sion  looked  gay  and  blooming  as  the  puden  of 
Eden.  I  was  ouite  transport^  at  this  unexpect- 
ed change,  ana  reviving  pleasure  began  to  glad 
my  tboi^htfl,  whcui,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible 
sweetneM^  my  beauteous  deliverer  thus  uttered 
her  divine  instructions : 

"  M/  name  is  Religion.  I  am  the  offspring  of 
Truth  and  Love,  and  the  parent  of  Benevolence, 
Hope,  and  Joy.  That  monster  from  whose 
power  1  have  ireed  you  is  called  Superstition,  she 
M  tkie  child  of  Discontent,  and  her  followers  are 
Fear  and  Sorrow.  Thus  different  as  we  are,  she 
has  often  the  insolence  to  assume  my  name  and 
character,  and  seduces  unhanpv  mortals  to  think 
OS  the  same,  till  she  at  length  drives  them  to  the 
borders  of  despair,  that  dreadful  abyss  into  which 
yoQ  were  jnat  going  to  sink. 

^  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties 
•f  the  bIoIm,  which  Heaven  has  destined  for  the 
seat  of  the  human  race,  and  consider  whether  a 
world  thoa  eaiquisitely  framed  could  be  meant  for 
the  abode  of  nuserrand  pain.  For  what  end  has 
the  lavish  hand  of  Pro^iacnce  diffused  such  innu- 
»erable  objects  of  delight,  but  that  all  might  re- 
JMoe  in  the  privilege  of  existence,  and  be  tilled 
with  gratitude  to  tlio  beneficent  Author  of  it? 
Thus  to  eiyoy  the  blessings  he  has  sent,  is  virtue 
and  obedience ;  and  to  reject  them,  merely  as 
means  of  pleasure,  is  pitiable  ignomnce  or  absurd 
perverseness.  Infinite  goodness  is  Uie  source  of 
created  existence;  the  propiT  tendency  of  every 
rational  being,  from  the  nighest  order  of  rap- 
tured seraphs,  to  the  meanest  rank  of  men,  is  to 
rise  incessantly  from  lower  degrees  of  liappinoss 
to  higher.  Tncy  have  each  faculties  assigned 
them  for  rarious  orders  of  delightfi." 

''What,'*  cried  If  "is  this  the  language  of  Re- 
ligion 7  Does  she  lead  her  votaries  thruu|^h  flow- 
ery paths,  and  bid  ihem  pass  an  unlaborious  life  7 
Vkhere  are  the  jpainful  toils  of  virtue,  the  morli- 
iications  of  penitence,  tlie  srlf-dcnying  exercises 
of  saints  and  heroes  >  *' 

"  The  true  cnjovmcntfl  of  u  rcapoiiablo  being,*^ 
answered  she  mildly,  "do  nut  consist  in  unbound- 
ed indulgence,  or  laxuricuis  ea9(>,  in  the  tumult 
of  passions,  tlio  languor  of  indolence,  or  the  flut- 
Ser  of  light  amusements     \  iclding  to  immoral 
Measure  corrupcs  tlic  mind,  living  to  animal  and 
Trifling  ones  debaires  it:  both  in  their  degree  dis- 
^ualily  it  for  ila  genuine  good,  and  consign  it 
ovtr  to  wretchedness.     Whoever  would  be  real- 
V\  happy,  must  make  the  diligent  and  regular 
exercise  of  his  superior  pon'ers  his  chief  atten- 
tioo,  adoring  the  perfections  of  his  Maker,  ex- 
pnniDp  good  will  to  his  fellow  creatures,  culti- 
vating mward  rectitude.    To  his  lower  faculties 
be  loust  allow  such  gratifications  as  will,  by  rfr* 
(rtsbing  Kim,  invigorate  bis  nobler  pursuits.    In 
\^  RCii^ns  inholnted  by  angelic  natures,  unmin- 


gled  felicity  for  ever  blooms,  joy  flows  there  with 
a  perpetual  and  abundant  stream,  nor  needs 
there  any  mound  to  check  its  course.  Beings 
conscious  of  a  frame  of  mind  originally  diseas^, 
as  all  the  human  race  has  cause  to  be,  must  use 
the  regimen  of  a  stricter  self-government  Who- 
ever has  been  ^Ity  of  voluntary  excesses  must 
patiently  submit  both  to  the  painful  workings  ol 
nature,  and  needful  severities  of  medicine,  in  or 
der  to  his  cure.  Still  he  is  entitled  to  a  moderate 
share  of  whatever  alleviating  accommodations 
this  fair  mansion  of  his  merciful  Parent  affords, 
consistent  with  his  recovery.  And  in  proportion 
as  this  recovery  advances,  the  livehest  joy  will 
spring  from  his  secret  sense  of  an  amended  and 
improving  heart.     So  far  from  the  horrors  of  de- 

r'r  is  the  condition  even  of  the  guilty.    Shud- 
^  poor  mortal,  at  the  thought  of  the  gulf  into 
which  thou  wast  but  now  going  to  plunge. 

**  While  the  most  faulty  have  ever  enooniage- 
ment  to  amend^Uhe  more  innocent  soul  wUl  be 
supported  with/nill  sweeter  consolations  under 
all  its  experience  of  human  infirmities  ;  support- 
ed by  the  gladdening  assurances  that  ever^  sin- 
ceie  endeavour  to  outgrow  them  shall  be  assisted, 
accepted,  and  rewaraed.    To  such  a  one  the 
lowliest  self-abasement  is  but  a  deep-laid  found- 
ation for  the  most  elevated  hopes ;   since  they 
who  faithfully  examine  and  acknowledge  what 
they  are,  shaft  be  enabled  imder  mv  conduct  to 
become  what  they  deske^^^'he  Christian  and 
the  hero  are  inseparably  ahd  to  aspirings  of  un- 
assuming trust,  and  filial  confidence,  are  set  no 
bounds.    To  him  who  is  animated  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  approbation  from  the  Sovereign  ol 
the  universe,  no  difficult}'  is  insurmountable.  Se- 
cure in  tliis  pursuit  of  every  needful  aid,  his  con 
flictwith  the  severest  pains  and  trials,  is  little 
more  than  the  vigorous  exercise  of  a  mind  in 
liealth.    His  patient  dependence  on  that  Provi- 
dence which  looks  through  all  eternity*,  his  silent 
resignation,    his  ready  accommodation  of  his 
thoughts  and  behaviour  to  its  inscnitable  ways, 
is  at  once  the  most  excellent  sort  of  self-denial, 
and  a  source  of  the  most  exalted  transports.    So 
ciety  is  the  true  sphere  of  human  virtue.    In  so 
cial,  active  life,  difliculties  will  {>erpetually  be 
met  with  ;  restrainlB  of  many  kinds  will  be  ne 
ccssary ;  and  studying  to  behave  right  in  res 
pcct  of  these  is  a  cfiscipline  of  the  human  heart, 
useful  to  otlicrs,  and  improving  to  itsclfl     Sut 
fering  is  no  duty,  but  wnere  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good ;  nor  pleasure  a  crinrie, 
but  where  it  strengthens  the  influence  of  bad  in 
clinations,  or  lessens  the  jgenerous  activity  of 
virtue.    The  happiness  allotted  to  man  in  his 
present  state,  is  indeed  faint  and  low,  compared 
with  his  iminorul  prospects  and  noble  capaa* 
ties  ;  but  yet  whateverjportion  of  it  the  distnbut- 
ing  hand  of  Heaven  offers  to  each  individual,  is 
a  needful  support  and  refreshment  for  the  present 
moment,  so  far  as  it  may  not  hinder  tlie  attaining 
of  his  final  destination. 

"  Return  then  with  me  from  continual  misery  • 
to  moderate  enjoyment  and  grateful  alacrity.  Re- 
turn from  the  eontiacted  views  of  solitude  to  the 
proper  duties  of  a  relative  and  dependent  being. 
Religion  is  not  confined  to  cells  and  closets,  nor 
restrained  to  sullen  retirement  These  are  the 
gloomy  doctrinrs  of  Superstition,  by  which  she 
endeav'onrs  to  break  those  chains  of  benevolence 
and  social  affection,  that  link  the  welfkre  of  every 
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particular  with  that  of  the  whole.  Remember 
that  the  greatest  honour  you  can  pay  to  the  Au- 
thor of  your  bein^  is  by  such  a  cheerful  behaviour, 
as  discovers  a  muid  satisfied  with  his  dispensa- 
tions.'' 

Here  my  preceptress  paused,  and  I  was  going 
to  express  my  acknowlcojpnents  for  her  discourse, 
when  a  ring  of  bells  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, and  a  new  rising  sun  darting  his  beams 
through  my  windows,  awaked  me.'*' 

I  am  yours,  4tc 
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*H*-cp  fuylvni  ytYvtrai  ntrsfUf 

Wiv  i*  txfipA  rdm. i 

Thia  k  the  cUaf  feUcily  of  lift, 

That  concord  nnilM  OQ  ta«  eoaiiabial  b«d } 

But  now  'tia  hatred  all. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


SlB, 


Thouob,  in  the  dissertations  which  yon  have 

£'ven  us  on  marriage,  very  just  cautions  are  laid 
>wn  against  the  common  causes  of  infelicity  and 
the  necessity  of  having,  in  that  important  choice, 
the  fiivt  regard  to  virtue,  is  carefully  inculcated ; 
▼et  I  cannot  think  the  subject  so  much  exhausted, 
but  that  a  little  reflection  would  present  to  Uie 
mind  many  questions,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
great  numbers  are  interested,  and  many  precepts 
which  deserve  to  be  more  puticulariy  and  forci- 
bly impressed. 

Yon  seem,  like  most  of  the  writers  that  have 
gone  before  you,  to  have  allowed  as  an  uncon- 
tested principle,  that  marrimge  U  gtnerally  ynhajh 
fnf :  but  I  know  not  whether  a  man,  who  mo- 
fesses  to  think  for  himself,  and  concludes  from 
his  own  observations,  docs  not  depart  from  his 
character  when  he  followR  the  crowd  thus  impli- 
citly, and  receives  maxims  without  recalling 
them  to  a  new  examination,  especially  when 
the  V  comprise  so  wide  a  circuit  of  life,  and  include 
sucIj  variety  of  circnmstanccR.  As  I  have  an 
equal  right  with  olhcrs  to  pive  my  opinion  of  the 
objects  about  nic,  and  a  better  title  to  determine 
concerning  that  state  which  I  have  tried,  than 
many  who  talk  of  it  without  experience,  I  am 
unwilling  to  be  restrained  by  mere  authority  from 
advancing  what,  I  believe,  an  accurate  view  of 
the  worid  will  confirm,  that  marriage  is  not  com- 
monly unhappy,  otherwise  than  as  life  is  unhap- 
py ;  and  that  most  of  those  who  complain  of  con- 
nubial miseries,  have  as  much  satisfaction  as  their 
nature  woidd  have  admitted,  or  their  conduct 
procured,  in  any  other  condition. 

It  IS,  indeed,  common  to  hear  both  sexes  re- 
pine at  their  change,  relate  the  happiness  of  their 
earlier  years,  blame  the  folly  and  rashness  of 
their  own  choice,  and  warn  those  whom  ihey  ?ee 
coming  into  the  worid  against  the  same  precipi- 
tance and  infatuation.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
herf  d,  that  the  days  which  thev  so  much  wish  to 
call  back,  arc  the  days  not  only  of  celibacy,  but 
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of  youth,  the  days  of  novelty  and  hnpiaremeBt 
of  ardour  and  of  hope,  of  health  and  vigour  of 
body,  of  gayety  and  lightness  of  heart.  It  is 
not  easy  to  surround  life  with  any  drcumsCaiioea 
in  which  youth  will  not  be  dehgfatful ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  whether  married  or  unmarried,  we 
shall  find  the  vesture  of  terrestrial  existence  mora  ' 
heavy  and  cumbrous,  the  longer  it  is  worn. 

That  they  censure  themselves  for  the  hufiacve 
tion  of  their  choice,  is  not  a  sufficient  pioof  that 
they  have  chosen  ill,  since  we  see  the  same  db- 
content  at  every  other  part  of  life  which  we  can- 
not chanse.  Converse  with  ahaost  any  mm, 
grown  olefin  a  profeaaion,  and  you  will  mid  Urn 
regretting  that  he  did  not  enter  into  aorae  diAmit 
course,  to  which  he  too  late  finds  lua  mnui  bet- 
ter adapted,  or  in  which  he  discoyers  Oat  wealth 
and  honour  are  more  easily  attained.  '^The 
merchant,''  says  Horace,  **  enviea  the  soldier, 
and  the  soldier  recounts  the  felicity  of  the  mer- 
chant ;  the  lawyer,  when  his  cfienta  hairnaa  hhn, 
calls  out  for  the  quiet  of  the  eoontryman ;  and 
the  countryman,  when  busineM  caOa  bun  to 
town,  prodauns  that  there  is  no  Imppineaa  bot 
amidst  opulence,  and  crowds.**  Eyety  man  i^ 
counts  the  inconveniences  of  his  own  statioii,  and 
thmks  those  of  any  other  leas,  beeanae  he  has 
not  felt  them.  Thus  the  married  nraba  the  aaae 
and  freedom  of  a  aingle  state,  and  the  flUflje  fly 
to  marriage  from  the  wearineasof  solHodei  fVom 
all  our  observations  we  may  ooUeot  with  eartiin- 
ty,  that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man,  but  cannot  dia- 
cover  in  what  pcuticular  oonditioo  it  wifl  find 
most  alleviationa ;  or  whether  all  extemal  ap- 
pendages are  no^  as  we  use  them,  the  camm 
either  ofgood  or  ill. 

Whoever  feels  great  pain,  natuiaUy  hopea  Ibr 
ease  from  change  of  postore ;  he  changes  it  and 
finda  himself  equally  tormented :  and  or  ttie 
same  kind  are  the  expedients  by  which  wo  en- 
deavour to  obviate  or  elude  those  uneamneaaea, 
to  which  mortality  will  always  bo  subject  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  married  state  is  eminently 
miserable,  since  we  sec  such  numbers,  whom  the 
death  of  their  partners  has  set  free  from  it,  enter- 
ing it  again. 

Wives  and  husbands  are,  indeed,  incessantly 
complaining  of  each  other;  and  there  would  be 
reason  for  ima^nin^  that  almost  every  house  was 
infested  with  perverf«enes8  or  oppression  beyond 
human  sufferance,  did  we  not  Know  upon  how 
small  occasions  some  minds  burst  out  into  la- 
mentations and  reproaches,  and  how  naturally 
every  atiinial  reven<ies  his  pain  upon  those  who 
happen  to  he  near,  without  any  nice  examination 
of  its  cause.  We  are  always  willing  to  fancy 
ourselves  within  a  little  of  happiness,  and  when, 
with  repealed  efforts,  we  cannot  reach  it,  per- 
suade ourselves  tliat  it  is  intercented  by  an  ill- 
paired  mate,  since,  if  we  could  nnd  any  other 
obstacle,  it  would  be  our  own  fault  that  it  was 
not  removed. 

Anatomists  have  off  en  remarked  that  though 
our  diseases  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  se- 
vere, yet  when  we  inquire  into  the  structure  ot 
the  body,  the  tenderness  of  some  parts,  the  mi- 
nuteness of  others,  and  the  immense  multiplicity 
of  animal  functions  that  must  concur  to  the  health- 
ful and  vigorous  exercise  of  all  our  powers,  there 
appears  reason  to  wonder  rather  that  we  are  pre- 
served so  long,  than  that  we  perish  so  soon,  and 
that  our  frame  snbsisfs  for  a  single  day,  or  hour, 
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without  didonler,  nther  than  that  it  should  be 
broken  or  obetnicted  by  violence  of  accidenta  or 
tenetfa  of  time. 

The  mme  reflection  arises  in  mv  mind,  iipon 
obaerration  of  the  manner  in  which  marnagn  is 
frequcntlv  contracted.  When  1  see  the  avari- 
i-ioas  ana  cra'ly  taking  companions  to  their  ta- 
bles and  their  beds  without  an^  inquirr,  but  af- 
ter farms  and  money;  or  the  ^dy  and  thou^ht- 
Icvfl  uniting  thcnucives  f<ir  hfe  to  those  whom 
they  have  only  seen  by  the  light  of  tapers  at  a 
ball ;  when  parenta  make  articles  fbr  their  chil- 
dren, without  inouiring  after  their  consent ;  when 
some  marry  for  neira  to  disappoint  their  brothers, 
and  othen  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
those  whom  thoy  do  not  love,  because  they  have 
found  themjetyes  rejected  where  they  were  more 
•olicilous  to  please ;  when  some  many  because 
their  servants  cheat  them,  some  because  the^' 
•quander  their  own  money,  some  because  their 
faooaes  arc  pestered  with  company,  some  because 
ttey  will  hve  like  other  neople,  and  some  only 
benuae  they  are  aick  of  Uiomsclvcs,  I  am  not  so 
\  inclined  to  wonder  that  marria^  is  somi^- 
I  vmhappy,  as  that  it  appears  so  little  loaded 
I  calanuiy ;  and  cannot  but  conclude  that  so- 
ciety has  something  in  itself  eminently  agreeable 
to  human  nature,  when  I  find  its  pleasures  so 
great,  that  even  the  ill  choice  of  a  companion  can 
hardly  overbalance  them. 

By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Muscovites,  tlie 
men  and  women  never  saw  each  other  till  they 
were  joined  beyond  the  power  of  partiner-  It  may 
be  aoapected  that  bj  this  method  many  unsuita- 
ble matches  were  produced,  and  many  tempers 
associated  that  were  not  qualified  to  give  pleasure 
to  each  other.  Yet  perhaps,  among  a  people  so 
little  delicate,  where  the  paucity  of  gratifications, 
and  the  uniformity  of  life,  g|avo  no  opportimity 
lor  imagination  to  interpose  its  objections,  there 
was  not  much  dan^  of  capricious  dislike ;  and 
while  they  felt  neither  cold  nor  hunger,  they 
migfai  live  quietly  together,  without  any  thouglit 
of  the  defects  of^one  anotlier. 

Amongst  us  whom  knowledge  has  made  nice, 
and  affluence  wanton,  there  an>,  indeed,  more 
cautions  requisite  to  sccun;  tranauillity ;  and  yet 
if  we  observe  the  manner  in  wnich  those  con- 
verse, who  have  singled  out  each  other  for  mar- 
nagc^  we  ohall,  perhaps,  not  think  that  the  Rus- 
■ana  lost  much  by  their  restraint.  For  the  whole 
cndeavoar  of  both  parties,  during  the  times  of 
oovrtohip,  is  to  hinder  themselves  from  being 
known,  and  to  disguise  their  natural  temper,  and 
real  desirea,  in  hyfiocritical  imitation,  studied 
compliance,  and  continual  aficctation.  From  the 
time  that  their  love  is  avowed,  neither  sees  the 
otfaerbolin  amask,  and  the  cheat  is  managed  of- 
ten on  both  sides  with  so  much  art,  and  discovered 
afterwaid  widi  so  much  abruptness,  that  esch 
baa  moon  to  suspect  that  some  transformation 
has  happened  on  tne  wedding  night,  and  tliat,  by 
a  strange  impootore,  one  baa  been  courted,  and 
•aocher  married. 

I  desire  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  ques- 
tion all  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  you  with  ma- 
Innonial  complaints,  concerning  their  behaviour 
is  the  time  oi  eourtiihip,  and  inform  them  that 
(h;y  are  nother  to  wonder  nor  repne^  when  a 
contract  begun  with  fraud  has  omied  m  disap- 
pointmcnL 

I  am,  dec 
L 
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•-— Gmiw,  €tpro*voM,  et  qua  nmiftdmut  ipH, 
Fix  em  mottrm  roeo  oviift 

Nought  (Voin  my  birth  or  UMMon  I  efadn') 
All  u  my  own,  my  honour  and  aqrilmBM 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Since  I  find  that  you  have  paid  so  much  rogora 
to  my  complaints'as  to  publish  them,  1  am  in- 
clined by  vanity,  or  gratitude^  to  continue  our  oor 
rcspondence ;  and,  indeed,  without  either  of  these 
motives,  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  write,  for 
1  am  not  accustomed  to  keep  in  any  thing  that 
swells  my  heait,  and  have  hem  none  with  whom 
I  can  freely  converse.  While  I  am  thua  em- 
ployed, sonic  tedious  liours  will  slip  away,  and 
when  I  return  to  watch  the  clock,  I  ahall  fiiid 
that  I  have  disburdened  myself  of  part  of  the 
day. 

Vou  perceive  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  write 
with  much  consideration  of  any  thing  but  my  own 
convenience ;  and,  not  to  conceal  from  you  my 
real  sentiments,  the  little  time  which  i  have 
spent,  against  my  ^ill,  in  solitary  meditation, 
has  not  much  contributed  to  my  veneration  for 
authors,  I  have  now  sufilicient  reason  to  suspect, 
that,  with  ail  your  splendid  professions  of  wis- 
dom, and  seeming  regard  for  truth,  you  have 
very  little  sincerity  ;  that  you  either  write  what 
you  do  not  think,  and  willingly  impose  upon 
mankind,  or  that  }'ou  take  no  care  to  tnink  right, 
but  while  you  set  up  yourselves  as  guides,  mii- 
lead  your  ibllowers  by  credulity  or  negiigenca; 
that  you  produce  to  tfie  public  whatever  notions 
you  can  speciously  maintain,  or  elegantly  ex- 
press, ^lithout  inqiiiring  whether  they  are  just, 
and  tran scribe  hereditary  falsehoods  from  old 
authors  perhaps  as  ignorant  and  careleaa  aa 
yourselves. 

You  may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  ezpreaa  mv- 
selt'  with  so  much  acrimony  on  a  question  in 
which  women  are  supposid  to  have  veiy  little 
interest ;  and  you  are  likely  enough,  for  I  have 
peen  many  instances  of  the  sauciness  of  scholars, 
to  tell  mei  that  I  am  more  proprrly  employed  in 
playing  with  my  kittens,  than  in  giving  myaelf 
airs  of  criticism,  and  censuring  the  learned.  But 
vou  are  mistaken,  if  you  imagine  that  I  am  to  be 
intimidated  bv  your'  contempt,  or  ailenced  by 
vour  reproofs'  As  1  read,  I  have  a  right  to  judge: 
as  1  am  injured,  I  have  a  right  to  complain;  and 
these  privikges,  which  1  have  purchaaed  at  ao 
dear  a  rate,  1  ohall  not  easily  be  persuaded  to 

To  nwd  has,  indeed,  never  been  my  business, 
but  as  there  are  hours  of  leisure  in  the  moot  &> 
tfve  life,  I  have  passed  the  superfluitieo  of  time, 
which  the  diversions  of  the  town  left  upon  my 
hands,  in  turning  over  a  large  collection  of  tra- 
gedies and  romances,  where,  amongst  other  sen- 
timents, common  to  all  authors  e?  this  claas.  I 
have  found  almost  every  page  filled  with  the 
charms  arA  happiness  of  a  country  life :  that 
life  to  which  every  atatesman  in  the  highest  ele- 
vation of  his  prosperity  is  contriving  to  retire ; 
that  life  to  which  every  tragic  heroine  in  some 
acene  or  other  wiahea  to  have  been  bon,  and 
which  18  repraoented  at  a  coitoin  rafoge  firom 
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follv,  from  anxiety,  from  passion,  and  frum 
guilt. 

It  was  imposaiblo  to  read  so  many  passionale 
exclamations,  and  soothinf?  descriptions,  with- 
out fcelinj;  some  desire  to  enjoy  tiic  state  in  wliich 
all  this  felicity  was  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  therefore 
1  received  with  raptures  the  invitation  of  my 
flood  aunt,  and  oxpectod  tliat  by  some  unknown 
mtluence  I  should  find  all  hopes  and  fears, 
jealousies  and  competitions,  vanish  from  my 
naart  upon  my  first  arrival  at  the  scats  of  inno- 
cence and  tranquillity;  that  I  should  sleep  in 
halcyon  bowers,  and  wander  in  elysian  gardens, 
where  I  should  meet  with  nothing  but  softness 
of  benevolence,  the  candour  of  simplicity,  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  content  j  where  1  should  sec 
reason  exerting  her  sovereignty  over  life,  with- 
out any  interruption  from  envy,  avarice,  or  am- 
bition, and  every  day  passixiijr  in  such  a  manner 
•0  the  severest  wisdom  shoulcl  approve. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  tell  you  I  expcctrd,  and 
this  I  had  by  a  hundred  authors  been  taught  to 
expect.  By  this  expectati(»n  I  was  led  hither, 
and  here  I  live  in  perpetual  uneasiness,  without 
any  other  comfort  than  that  of  hoping  to  return 
to  London. 

BUiving,  since  I  wrote  ray  former  letter,  been 
driven,  b^  the  mere  necessity  of  escaping  from 
mboolute  inactivity,  to  make*  myself  more  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  afTairs  and  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  I  am  now  no  longer  an  absolute  stranger 
to  rural  conversation  and  employments,  but  am 
&r  from  discovering  in  them  more  innocence  or 
wisdom,  than  in  tii^  sentiments  or  conduct  of 
those  with  whom  1  have  passed  more  cheerful 
and  more  fashionable  hours. 

It  is  common  to  reproach  the  tea-table,  and  the 
park,  with  giving  opportunities  and  encourage- 
ment to  scandil.  1  cannot  wholly  clear  them 
from  the  charge ;  but  must,  liowever,  observe, 
in  favour  of  the  modish  prattlors,  that,  if  not  by 
principle,  we  are  at  least  by  aicitlont  l'"ss  piilty 
of  defamation  than  the  country  ladies.  For  hav- 
ing greater  numbers  to  observe  and  cnnaur*',  we 
are  commonly  content  to  charge  them  only  M-ith 
their  own  faults  or  follies,  and  seldom  tnv'e  way 
to  malevolence,  but  such  as  arises  from  some  in- 
jury or  affront,  real  or  imaginary,  ofll<.*red  to  our- 
selves. But  in  these  distant  provinci."*,  where 
the  same  families  inhabit  the  same  houses  from 
acre  to  age,  they  transmit  and  reeount  the  faults 
of  a  whole  succebsion.  I  have  Ixen  infornuHl 
how  every  estate  in  the  neighbourliocid  wa^ 
originally  got,  ond  lind,  if  1  may  credit  tlie  ac- 
counts given  me,  that  there  \h  not  a  sinple  aore 
m  the  hands  of  the  right  own<'r.  I  have  been 
told  of  intrigues  between  beaux,  arid  toasts  thai 
have  been  now  tliree  centuries  in  th*;ir  quirt 
graves,  and  am  oflen  entertainexl  with  traditional 
■candal  on  persons  of  whose  nami's  there  wouW! 
nave  been  no  remembrance,  had  they  not  com- 
mitted somewhat  that  might  disgiac^  their  de- 
scendants. 

In  one  of  my  visits  I  happeno<l  to. commend 
the  air  and  dignity  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  just 
left  the  company ;  upon  which  two  g<%ve  matrons 
looked  with  great  slyness  at  each  other,  and  the 
elder  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  seen  the  pic- 
ture of  Henry  the  Eighth.  You  may  imagine  that 
I  did  not  inunediately  perceive  the  propriety  of 
the  question :  but  after  naving  waitoa  a  while  for 
information,  I  was  told  that  the  lady's  grandmo- 


ther had  a  grcat-great-ffrandmother  that  was  an 
attendant  on  Anna  Bul^n,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  too  much  a  favourite  of  the  king. 

If  once  tliere  happens  a  quarrel  between  the 
principal  persons  of  two  famili^  tlie  malignity 
18  continued  without  end,  and  it  is  common  for 
old  maids  to  fall  out  about  some  election,  in 
wliich  their  grandfathers  were  competitors;  the 
heart-burnings  of  the  civil  war  arc  not  yet  extin- 
guished ;  there  are  two  families  in  the  neighbour 
hooil  who  have  destroyed  each  other^agame  from 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary;  and  when  an  ac- 
count came  of  an  inundation,  which  had  injured 
the  plantations  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  one  of 
tlie  hearers  remarked,  with  exultation,  that  he 
might  now  have  some  notion,  of  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  his  ancestors  in  their  zotreat  &m  Boa- 
worth. 

Thus  malice  and  hatred  deaccDd  here  with  an 
inheritance,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  versed 
in  hititor^',  tliat  the  various  factJODs  of  thiscountry 
may  bo  understood.  You  cannot  expect  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  famiUes  who  are  readved  to 
love  nothing  in  common ;  and,  in  selecting  youi 
intimates,  you  arc  perhaps  to  connder  which 
party  you  most  favour  in  the  barons*  wars.  I 
liave  often  lost  the  good  opinion  of  my  aulit*8  vi- 
sitants by  confounding  the  interests  of  Yorit  and 
Lancaster,  and  was  once  censured  for  sitting  si- 
lent when  William  Uufus  was  called  a  tyranL 
I  liavc,  however,  now  tlirown  aside  all  pretences 
to  circumspection,  for  I  find  it  impossible  in  less 
than  seven  years  to  learn  all  the  requisite  cau- 
tions. At  London,  if  you  know  your  company, 
and  their  parents,  you  are  safe ;  but  you  are  hers 
suspected  of  alluding  to  the  slips  of  ^at-grand- 
mothers,  and  of  reviving  contests  which  ware  de- 
cided in  annour  by  the  redoubted  knights  of  an- 
cient times.  I  hope  therefore  that  you  will  not 
condemn  my  impatience,  if  I  am  weary  of  attend- 
ing where  nothing  can  be  learned,  and  of  quar- 
reiiinii  where  there  iH  nothing  to  contest,  ana  that 
you  will  contribute  to  divert  ine  while  I  stay  here 
by  some  facetious  performance. 
I  am.  Sir, 

EUPHELIA. 
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QmamjHnin  kin  solatiis  arquietcam^  dthiUtor  ttfrangor 
eadrm  ilia  kumanilnte  qtur  me,  vt  hoe  iptnm  ptrmttt€- 
rrm,  indin  it.  Arm  idro  tamm  elim  dttriorjieri :  nee  ig-- 
noro  alios  hujiisnodi  catun  nihil  amplimt  veemrc  ^mam 
damnvm  :  toque  $ibi  mogHot  homine*  et  9apienttM  vi- 
df.ri.  Qui  an  ma(jni  sapiatttfque  tint,  netrio :  homint* 
non  tnint.  Hom\ni9  ctt  enim  affifi  dolore^  ttentire:  re- 
tinlere  tamti*,  et  solatia  admitterr  :  non  tfiJati^t  uom 
eu'trt.  PLIK. 

Thi'wi  iiroci't'iiiniTs  hiivo  afforded  in»^  Fom**  comfort  in  aiv 
flivtr<-.«:  ]iotHithstnn<linpwhinh,laiii  mWl  (Ii><piritod  and 
unliiii«f>d  l»y  tlip  roiini*  motives  of  humanity  that  inducsd 
mo  lo grant «>u.-h  indulsMor^jE.  However.!  1»v  iiommuM 
wish  lo  biMci.ne  l^v^  Mwc-nril^l';  of  tendrrucM.  I  koow 
tliosp  kind  of  mi^rorimiee  would  be  Cftimnt«Hj  l»y  Uhfr 
persons  only  a«  com nioii  lo^^e'.,  nnd  from  ffuch  tcniiationt 
Ihfy  would  com-'ivc  ihiMwIve*  irroat  and  wi»o  men.  I 
shall  not  determintt  citlu't  th^ir  prctrtm-^h  or  their  wis- 
dom ;  but  I  am  cortaiji  they  have  un  humanity.  It  ii  the 
pan  of  u  man  to  be  nfferted  wiih  grii-f,  to  feel  Ktrrow,  at 
the  name  time  that  he  i»  to  retin  it,  and  to  wlmh  of  com 
fort. — Earl  of  Orrery, 

Of  tlic  passions  with  which  the  mind  of  man  h 
agiteted,  it  may  be  observed*  that  they  naturalK 
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fauten  Uy¥k  ardfl  their  own  extinction,  by  inciting 
and  quickening  the  attainment  of  their  objects. 
Thus  fear  urges  our  flight,  and  desire  animates 
oar  piogrcss ;  and  if  there  are  some  which  per- 
haps may  be  indulged  till  they  outgrow  the  good 
appropriated  to  tneir  satisfaction,  as  it  is  fre- 

nttfy  observed  of  SYarice  and  ambition,  yet 
immediate  tendency  is  to  some  means  of 
happiness  xealiy  existing,  and  generally  within 
tfie  proapecL  The  miser  always  imajpnes  that 
there  is  a  certain  sum  that  will  fill  his  heart  to 
the  brim :  and  eveiy  ambitious  man,  like  King 
Pyrrhus^  nas  an  acouieition  in  his  thoughts  tliat 
is  to  terminate  his  labours,  after  which  he  shall 
pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  ease  or  gayety,  in  ro- 
pose  or  derocion. 

SiKrow  is  perhaps  the  only  afiection  of  the 
breast  that  can  be  excepted  from  this  general  re» 
mark,  and  it  therefore  aeserves  the  particular  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  assumed  the  arduous 
pnninee  of  preserving  the  balance  of  the  mental 
constitution.  The  other  passions  arc  diseases 
indeed,  but  they  necessarily  direct  us  to  their 
proper  cnre.  A  man  at  once  feels  the  pain  and 
Knows  the  medicine,  to  which  he  i?  carried  with 
gntLter  haste  as  the  evil  which  requires  it  is  more 
eitfuciatiqg,  and  cures  himself  by  unerring  in- 
Btinci;  OS  the  wounded  stags  of  Crete  are  related 
by  iEUon  to  have  recourse  to  vulnerary  herbs. 
nit  for  sorrow  there  is  no  remedy  provided  by 
nature ;  it  is  often  occasioned  by  accidents  irre- 
paimhlCf  and  dwells  upon  objects  that  have  lost 
or  changed  their  eustence ;  it  requires  what  it 
cannot  hope,  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  should 
be  repealed;  that  the  dead  should  return,  or  the 
past  ohoald  be  recalled. 

Sorrow  is  not  that  regret  for  negligence  or  er- 
ror which  may  animate  us  to  future  care  or  acti- 
vity, or  that  repentance  of  crimes  for  which,  how- 
ever irrevocable,  our  Creator  has  promised  to  ac- 
cept it  as  an  atonement;  the  pain  which  arises 
mm  these  causes  has  very  salutary  effects,  and 
ii  every  hour  extenuating  itself  by  the  reparation 
of  those  miscarriages  tluit  pniduce  it.  Sorrow 
it  properly  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  our 
desires  are  fixed  upon  the  past,  witbout  looking 
fiHward  to  the  future,  an  incessant  wish  that 
something  were  otherwise  than  it  has  b<!en,  a 
tonnenting  and  harassing  want  of  some  enjoy- 
aent  or  possession  which  we  have  lost,  and 
wlbch  no  endeavours  can  possibly  regain.  Into 
iudi  anguish  many  have  sunk  upon  some  sudden 
djmimifmn  of  thciT  fortune,  an  unexpected  blast 
of  their  reputation^  or  the  loss  of  children  or  of 
fiiends.  They  have  suffered  all  sensibility  of 
pleaauro  to  be  destroyed  by  a  singh;  blow,  have 
given  op  for  ever  the' hopes  of  substituting  any 
other  Q^eci  in  the  room  of  that  which  they  la- 
mentt  reoiflned  their  lives  to  gloom  and  despond- 
eocjy  ana  worn  themselves  out  in  unavailing 

Vet  80  much  is  this  passion  the  natural  conse- 
^unce  of  tenderness  and  endearment,  that  how- 
CTsr  painful  and  however  useless,  it  is  justly  re- 
fNodiful  not  to  fed  it  on  some  occasions;  and 
«  widely  and  constantly  has  it  always  prevailed, 
Ihtt  the  laws  of  some  nations,  and  the  customs 
tfolhen,  have  limited  a  time  for  the  external 

rLianccs  of  grief  caused  by  the  dissolution  of 
slliances,  and  the  breach  of  domestic  union. 
U  Memo  detormined  by  the  general  sufiiage  of 
MAkiad,  that  soRC^  ia  to  «  certain  pout  loiMUb- 


ble,  as  the  offspring  of  love,  or  at  least  panloii> 
able,  as  the  efftxt  of  weakness ;  but  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  increase  by  indulgence,  out 
must  give  way,  after  a  stated  time,  to  social  du 
ties,  and  the  common  avocations  of  life.  It  is  at 
first  unavoidable,  and  therefore  must  be  allowed, 
whether  with  or  witliout  our  choice ;  it  may  aftei^ 
wards  be  admitied  as  a  decent  and  afR;ctioiiatd 
testimony  of  kindness  and  esteem;  something 
will  be  extorted  by  nature,  and  something  may 
be  given  to  the  world.  But  all  beyond  the  bursts 
of  passion,  or  the  forms  of  solemnity,  is  not  only 
useless,  but  culpable ;  for  we  have  no  right  to 
sacrifice,  to  the  vain  longings  of  affection,  that 
time  which  Providence  allows  us  for  the  task  of 
our  station. 

Yet  it  too  often  happens  that  sorrow,  thus  law- 
fully  entering,  gsins  such  a  firm  possession  of 
the  mind,  that  it  is  not  afler^-ard  to  be  ejected : 
the  mournful  ideas,  first  violently  impressed  and 
afterwards  willingly  received,  so  much  engross 
the  attention,  as  to  predominate  in  every  thought, 
to  darken  gayety,  and  perplex  ratiocination.  An 
habitual  sadness  seizes  upon  the  soul,  and  the 
faculties  are  chained  to  a  single  object,  which 
can  never  be  contemplated  but  with  hopeless 
uneasiness. 

From  this  slate  of  dejection  it  is  very  difficult 
to  rise  to  cheerfulness  and  alacrity ;  and  therefore 
many,  who  have  laid  down  lules  of  intellectual 
health,  think  preser>'ative8  easier  than  remedies, 
and  teach  us  not  to  trust  ourselves  M-ith  favour- 
ite enioyments,  not  to  indulge  tlie  luxury  of  fond- 
ness,  but  to  keep  our  mincb  alwavs  suspended 
in  such  indifference,  that  we  may  change  the  ob- 
jects about  us  without  emotion. 

An  exact  compliance  witli  this  rule  might,  per- 
iiaps,  contribute  to  tranquillity,  but  surely  it 
would  never  produce  happiness.  He  that  re- 
gards none  so  much  as  to  be  afraid  of  losing  them, 
must  live  for  ever  without  the  gentle  pleasures 
of  sympathy  and  confidence ;  he  must  feel  no 
melting  fondness,  no  warmth  of  benevolence,  nor 
any  of  those  honest  joys  which  nature  annexes 
to  Uie  i)ower  of  pleosing.  And  as  no  man  can 
juiitly  claim  more  tenderness  than  he  pays,  he 
must  forfeit  his  sliarc  in  tliat  officious  ana  watch- 
ful kindness  which  love  only  can  dictate,  and 
those  lenient  endearments  by  which  love  onlv 
can  soften  life.  He  may  justly  be  overiooked 
and  neglected  by  such  as  have  more  warmtli  in 
their  heart ;  for  who  would  be  the  friend  of  him, 
whom,  with  whatever  assiduity  he  may  be  court- 
ed, and  with  whatever  services  obliged,  his  prin- 
ciples will  not  suffer  to  make  equal  returns,  and 
wlio,  when  you  have  exhausted  all  the  instances 
of  good-M'ill,  can  only  be  prevailed  on  not  to  be 
an  enemy  1 

An  attempt  to  preserve  life  in  a  state  of  neu* 
trality  and  indifference,  is  unreasonable  and  vain. 
If  by  excluding  toy  we  could  shut  out  grief^  the 
scheme  would  deserve  very  serious  attention ; 
but  since,  however  we  may  'debar  ourselves  from 
happiness,  misery  will  find  its  way  at  many  in- 
lets, and  tne  assaults  of  pain  will  force  our  re- 
gard, though  we  may  witnhold  it  from  the  invito- 
tiono  of  pleasure,  wc  may  surely  endeavour  to 
raise  life  above  the  middle  point  of  apathy  at  one 
time,  since  it  will  necessarily  smk  below  it  at 
another. 

But  though  it  cannot  be  reasonable  not  to  gpin 
hapi^nesa  for  fear  of  kMing  it,  yet  it  muot  he  COD* 
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AMod,  that  in  proportion  to  the  pleosore  of  pos- 
•etaion,  will  be  for  lome  time  our  ftorrow  for  the 
loss ;  it  is  therefore  the  province  of  the  moraUst 
to  inquire  whether  such  pains  may  not  quickly 

S've  way  to  mitigation.  8omo  hav<;  thougnt  that 
e  most  certain  way  to  dear  the  heart  from  its 
embarrassment  is  to  drag  it  by  force  into  scenes 
of  merriment  Others  imagine,  tliat  such  a  tran- 
ntion  is  too  violent,  and  recommend  rather  to 
■oothe  it  into  tranquillitr,  by  making  it  acquaint- 
ed with  miseries  more  dreadful  and  afflictive,  and 
diverting  to  the  calamities  of  othera  the  regard 
which  we  are  inclined  to  fix  too  closely  upon  our 
own  misfortunes. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  those  re- 
medies  will  be  sufficiently  powerful.  The  effi- 
cacy of  miith  it  is  not  always  easv  to  try,  and 
the  indulgence  of  melancholy  may  be  suspected 
to  be  one  of  diose  medicines,  which  will  destroy, 
if  it  happens  not  to  cure. 

The  safe  and  general  antidote  against  sorrow 
is  employment.  It  is  commonly  observed,  that 
among  soldiers  and  seamen,  thoogh  there  is 
much  lundness,  there  is  little  grief;  theijr  see  their 
fiiend  &11  without  any  of  that  lamentation  which 
is  indulged  in  security  and  idleness,  because  they 
have  no  leisure  to  spare  from  the  care  of  thcm- 
sdves;  and  whoever  shall  keep  his  thoughts 
eoually  busy,  will  find  himself  equally  unaflbcted 
with  irretrievable  losses. 

Time  is  observed  generally  to  wear  out  sor- 
row, and  its  effects  might  doubtless  be  accelerat- 
ed by  quickening  the  succession,  and  enlarging 
the  vanety  of  objects. 


— S«  tem^art  Untga 
LtmiH  poUnt  2itetw,  t»  «perfM 
QkI  aapiet  ribi  tsmput  eriU 


1^  long  ere  time  c«b  inltinte  yoar  frief ; 
To  wtodom  fly,  ehe  qolekly  brinff  relief. 


Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  soul,  which  eve- 
ry new  idea  contributes  in  its  possiurc  to  scour 
away.  It  is  the  putrefaction  of  stagnant  life,  and 
is  remedied  by  exercise  and  motion. 


No.  43.]         Saturday,  Sept.  1,  1750. 

Nom  ut  vivere,  9ed  vaUre,  vita.  mart. 


For  life  is  not  to  live,  but  to  be  well. 


r.LPHIMSTON. 


Amoxo  the  innumerablo  follies,  by  wliich  \vc  lay 
up  in  our  youth  repentance  and  remorse  for  the 
succeeding  part  of  our  lives,  there  is  scarce  any 
against  which  warning?  arc  of  less  efficacy  than 
tne  neglect  of  healUi.  When  the  springs  of  mo- 
tion are  yet  elastic,  when  the  heart  hounds  with 
vigour,  and  the  eye  sparkles  with  spirit,  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  are  taught  to  conceive  the  im- 
becility that  every  hour  is  briniring  upon  us,  or  to 
imagine  that  the  nerves  which  are  now  braced 
with  so  much  strength,  and  the  limbs  which  play 
with  so  much  activity,  will  lose  all  their  power 
under  the  gripe  of  time,  relax  with  numbness,  and 
totter  with  debility. 

To  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
against  complaints  under  the  miseries  of  life,  the 
pmlMophers  have,  I  think,  forgot  to  add  the  in- 


credulity of  those  to  whom  we  recount  our  sof 
ferings.  Bat  if  the  purpose  of  lamentation  be  to 
excite  pity,  it  ia  surely  superfluoos  for  aeo  and 
weakness  to  tell  their  plaintive  stories;  for  pity 
presupposes  sympathy,  and  a  little  attention  wiU 
show  them,  that  those  who  do  not  feel  pain,  sel- 
dom think  that  it  is  felt;  and  a  short  recollection 
will  inform  almost  every  man,  that  he  is  only  re- 
paid the  insult  which  he  has  ^ven,  since  he  may 
remember  how  cfken  he  has  mocked  infomity, 
laughed  at  its  cautions,  and  censored  its  im- 
patience. 

The  valetudinarian  race  have  made  the  care 
of  health  ridiculous  by  suflbriog  it  to  prevail  over 
all  other  considerations,  as  the  mieer  has  brought 
frugality  into  contempt,  by  permitting  the  love 
of  monev  not  to  share,  but  to  engross,  his  mind : 
they  both  err  alike,  by  confomidinsr  the  means 
with  the  end ;  they  grasp  at  health  only  to  be 
well,  as  at  money  only  to  be  rich:  ana  forget 
that  every  terrestrial  advantage  is  chiefly  valua- 
ble as  it  furnishes  abilities  ror  tiie  exercise  of 
virtue. 

Health  is  indeed  so  necessary  to  all  the  duties. 
as  well  as  pleasures,  of  life,  that  the  ciime  of 
squandering  it  is  equal  to  the  folly ;  aad  he  that 
for  a  short  gratification  brings  wcafciiera  and 


diseases  upon  himself,  and  for  the  pleMure  of  a 
few  years  passed  in  the  tomulti  of  ovenion  and 
clamours  of  merriment,  condemns  the  matorer 
and  more  experienced  pitut  of  his  life  to  die  cham- 
ber and  the  couch,  mar  be  jatfdj  lepRMMbed, 
not  only  as  a  spendthrift  of  his  own  happiiiesii, 
but  as  a  robber  of  the  public;  as  a  wvetdi  tlMt 
has  voluntarily  disqualified  himsdf  for  the  bmi- 
ness  of  his  station,  iind  refbeed  that  pttt  which 
Providence  assigns  him  in  the  graenl  tuk  of 
human  nature. 

There  are  perhaps  very  few  condHioM  nwn 
to  be  pitied  tnan  tnat  of  an  active  and  etovated 
mind,  labouring  under  the  weight  of  a  distem- 
pered hodv.  The  time  of  such  a  man  is  always 
spent  in  forming  schemes,  which  a  change  of 
wind  hinders  him  from  executing,  his  powers 
fume  away  in  projects  and  in  hope,  and  the  day 
of  action  never  arrives.  He  lies  down  delighted 
with  the  thoughts  of  to-morrow,  pleases  his  am- 
bition with  the  fame  he  shall  acquire,  or  his  be- 
nevolefice  with  the  pood  he  shall  confer.  But  in 
the  nipht  t.iie  skies  are  overcast,  the  temper  of 
the  airis  changed,  he  wakes  in  languor,  impa- 
tience and  distraction,  and  has  no  longer  any 
wish  iMit  lor  eus«e,  nor  any  attention  but  to  mi- 
sery. It  may  be  said  that  disesse  generally  be- 
gins that  ecjuality  which  death  completes;  the 
distinctions  which  set  one  man  so  much  above 
another  are  very  little  percervod  in  the  gloom  of 
a  sick  chamber,  where  it  will  be  vain  to  expect 
entertainment  from  the  gay,  or  instruction  from 
the  wise ;  where  all  human  glory  is  obliterated, 
the  wit  is  clouded,  the  reasoner  perplexed,  and 
the  hero  subdued ;  where  the  highest  and  bright- 
est of  mortal  bein^  finds  nothing  left  him  but  the 
consciousness  of  innocence. 

There  is  among  the  fragments  of  the  Greek 
poets  a  short  hymn  to  Health,  in  which  her 
power  of  exaltins  the  happiness  of  life,  of  heightp 
ening  the  pifts  of  fortune,  and  adding  enjovment 
to  possession,  is  inculcated  with  so  much*  force 
and  beauty,  that  no  one,  who  has  ever  languished 
under  the  discomforts  and  infirmities  of  a  linger 
ing  disease,  can  read  it  without  feeUng  the  ima 
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ges  dance  in  his  heart,  and  adding  from  hia  own 
experience  new  vigour  to  the  wish,  and  from  his 
own  imagination  new  colours  to  the  picture. 
The  particular  occasion  of  this  little  composition 
19  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  author 
bad  been  sick,  and  in  the  first  raptures  of  re- 
turning vigour  addressed  Health  in  the  following 
mann^: 

Mcr()  (rod  vatoim 
Tb  Xetir6ittvov  0ioras 

E(  ydp  Tit  4  irXotfrov  X^f  9  tcWmv, 

Tai  tviatfiovdg  r  dv0pahroi( 
BavtXiftios  (^af,  H  rdOtaVj 

''H  tH  ris  SXXa  OcdStv  ii^O^nots  rlpxpts^ 

*H  ir6vMV  i^vroii  rri^avraf 
Mrrd  oitOf  fidKaioa  vT/fcia, 
Ts9riXe  vdvray  kcu  Xdfttret  ;^ofrfrft>v  iaf 

"  Health,  most  venerable  of  the  powers  of  hea- 
ven !  with  thee  may  the  remaining  part  of  my 
life  be  passed,  nor  do  thou  refuse  to  bless  me 
with  thy  residence.  For  whatever  there  is  of 
beauty  or  of  pleasure  in  wealtli,  in  descendants, 
or  in  sovereign  command,  the  highest  summit  of 
human  enjoyment,  or  in  those  objects  of  human 
desire  which  Mre  endeavour  to  chase  into  the 
toils  of  love;  whatever  delight,  or  whatever  so- 
lace is  ^nted  by  tlie  celestials,  to  soften  our  fa- 
tiffues,  in  thy  presence,  thou  parent  of  happiness, 
all  those  joys  spread  out  and  flourish;  in  thy 
presence  blooms  the  spring  of  pleasure,  and  with- 
out thee  no  man  is  happy.** 

Such  is  the  power  of  health,  that  without  its 
co-operetion  every  other  comfort  is  torpid  and 
lifeless,  na  the  powers  of  vegetation  without  the 
sun.  And  yet  this  bliss  is  commonly  thrown 
away  in  thoughtless  negligencp,  or  in  foolish  ex- 
periments on  our  own  strcngtli ;  we  let  it  perish 
without  remcmberine  its  value,  or  waste  it  to 
show  how  much  we  liavc  to  spare ;  it  is  some- 
times given  up  to  the  management  of  levity  and 
chance,  and  sometimes  sold  for  the  applause  of 
jollity  and  debauchcr}*. 

Health  is  equally  neglected,  and  with  equal 
impropriety,  by  the  votaries  of  business  and  the 
followers  of  pleasure.  Some  men  ruin  the  fabric 
of  their  bodies  by  incessant  revels,  and  others  by 
intemperate  studies ;  some  batter  it  by  excess, 
and  others  sap  it  by  inactivity.  To  tne  noisy 
rout  of  bacchanalian  rioters,  it  will  be  to  little 
parposo  that  advice  is  off-red,  though  it  requires 
no  great  abilities  to  provo,  that  he  loses  pleasure 
who  loses  health ;  their  clamours  are  too  loud  for 
tlie  whispers  of  caution,  and  they  run  the  course 
(»f  life  with  too  much  priTipitance  to  stop  at  the 
call  of  wisdom.  Nor  perhaps  will  they  that  are 
busied  in  adding  thousands  to  thousands,  pay 
much  regard  to  him  that  shall  direct  them  to  has- 
ten more  slowly  to  their  wishes.  Yet  since  lov- 
ers of  money  are  ^enenilly  cool,  deliberate  and 
thougfatfnl,  they  might  surely  consider,  that  the 
greater  ffood  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
less.  Health  is  certainly  more  valuable  than 
money,  because  it  is  by  health  that  money  is  pro- 
cured ;  but  thousands  and  millions,  are  of  small 
avail  to  alleviate  the  protracted  tortures  of  the 
goot,  to  rqiair  the  broken  orguis  of  sense,  or  re- 


suscitate the  powers  of  digestion.  Porerty  ia^ 
indeed,  an  evil  from  which  we  naturally  fly  ;  bol 
let  us  not  run  from  one  enemy  to  another^  nor 
take  shelter  in  the  arms  of  sickness. 

Projeett  tMtmam  !  guam  veUemt  ^Uure  im  mUo 
Hmne  et  puuptrUmf  tt  drnro*  pt/errt  lakorM ! 

viae 

For  hoahhfiil  indif  race  in  rain  tliey  pray, 
In  qoMt  of  wealth  wIm»  tkrow  tlielr  lives  vnj 

Tliose  who  lose  their  health  in  an  irreffolar  and 
impetuous  pursuit  of  literary  accompUahmeati 
are  yet  less  to  be  excused ;  for  they  ought  l» 
know  that  the  body  is  not  forced  beyond  itt 
strength,  but  with  the  loss  of  more  vigour  than  m 
proportionate  to  the  eflfect  produced.  Wbocrw 
takes  up  life  beforehand,  by  depriving  himself  of 
rest  ana  refreshment,  must  not  only  pay  back  th« 
liours,  but  pay  them  back  with  usury ;  and  fee 
the  gain  of  a  few  months  but  half  enjoyed  bhhI 

S've  up  yeara  to  the  listlessness  of  languor,  mod 
€  implacability  of  pain.  They  whose  endefr 
vour  is  mental  excellence,  will  learn,  perhaps  too 
late,  how  much  it  is  endangered  by  diseasss  oC 
the  body,  and  find  tliat  knowledge  may  easily  bo 
lost  in  the  starts  of  melancholy,  Uie  flij^ts  oum^ 
patience,  and  the  peevishness  of  decrepitude. 


No.  49.]      ToESDAT,  Sept.  4,  1750. 

yon  omni*  moriart  nntHaque  pwr*  wui 
Fitahit  LthittnoMy  tuque  ego  powUra 
Creoemm  Immde  recent.  mtm* 

Wltole  Horace  ahall  noC  die ;  hie  aoofsalMU  aavs 
The  greatest  portion  from  tlM  (reedy  grave. 

CBSKCH. 

The  firat  motives  of  human  actions  are  those  ap* 
petites  which  Providence  has  given  to  man  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlii 
earth.  Immediately  after  our  birth,  thirst  and 
hunger  incline  us  to  the  breast,  which  we  draw 
by  instinct,  like  other  young  creatures,  and  when 
we  are  satisfied,  we  express  our  uneasiness  by  im- 
portunate and  incessant  cries,  till  we  have  ob* 
tained  a  place  or  posture  proper  for  repose. 

The  next  call  that  rouses  us  from  a  state  of  in- 
activity, is  that  of  our  passions :  we  quickly  be- 
gin to  bo  sensible  of  hope  and  fear,  love  and  ho> 
trcd,  desire  and  aversion ;  these  arising  from  tbe 
ptiwcr  of  comparison  and  reflection,  extend  thefar 
range  wider,  as  our  reason  strengthens,  and  owt 
knowledge  enlarges.  At  first  we  have  no  thought 
of  pain,  but  when  we  actually  feel  it ;  we  after- 
wards begin  to  fear  it,  yet  not  Scfore  it  approaches 
us  very  nearly :  but  by  degrees  we  discover  it  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  find  it  lurking  in  rembto 
consequences.  Our  terror  in  time  improves  into 
caution,  and  we  learn  to  look  round  with  vigH- 
ance  and  solicitude,  to  stop  all  the  avenues  at 
which  misery  can  enter,  and  to  perform  or  en- 
dure many  things  in  themselves  toilsome  and  nn- 
pleasing,  because  we  know  by  reason  or  by  ex- 
perience, that  our  labour  will  be  overbalanced  br 
the  reward,  that  it  will  either  procure  some  posi- 
tive good,  or  avert  some  evil  greater  than  itseK 

But  as  the  soul  advances  to  a  fuller  exercise  oJT 
its  powers,  the  animal  appetites  and  the  papsiono 
immediatny  arising  &om  them,  are  not  snfRdeoC 
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to  find  it  emplo3niient;  the  wants  of  natim  are 
soon  supplied,  the  fear  of  their  return  is  easily 

Erecludedi  and  something  more  is  necessary  to  re* 
eve  the  long  intervals  of  inactivity,  and  to  ^ve 
those  faculties,  which  cannot  lie  wholly  qme»- 
cent,  some  particular  direction.  For  this  reason , 
new  desires  and  artificial  passions  are  bv  degrees 
produced ;  and,  from  havmg  wishes  only  in  con- 
sequence of  our  wants,  we  begin  to  feel  wants  in 
consequence  of  our  wishes^  we  persuade  our- 
selves to  set  a  value  upon  things  which  are  of  no 
use,  but  because  we  have  agreed  to  value  thcin ; 
things  which  can  neither  satisfy  hunger  nor  naiti- 
gate  pain,  nor  secure  us  from  any  real  calamity, 
and  which  tlierefore,  we  find  of  nu  esteem  among 
those  nations,  whose  artless  and  barbarous  man- 
ners keep  them  always  anxious  for  the  necessa- 
ries of  lite. 

This  is  the  original  of  avarice,  vanit^r,  ambi- 
tion, and  generally  of  all  those  desires  wluch  arise 
from  the  comparison  of  our  condition  with  that  of 
others.  Ho  that  thinks  himself  poor  because  his 
neighboor  is  richer ;  he  that,  like  Cesar,  would 
rather  be  the  first  man  of  a  village,  than  the  se- 
cond in  the  capital  of  the  world,  has  apparently 
kindled  in  hiniself  desires  which  he  never  receiv- 
ed from  nature,  and  acts  upon  principles  esta- 
blished only  bv  the  authority  of  custom. 

Of  those  adscititious  passions,  some,  as  ava- 
rice and  envy,  are  universally  condemned:  some, 
as  friendship  and  curiosity,  generally  praised ; 
but  there  are  others  about  which  the  sufirages  of 
the  wise  are  divided,  and  of  which  it  is  doubted, 
whether  they  tend  most  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness or  increase  the  miseries  of  mankind. 

Of  this  ambiguous  and  disputable  kind  is  the 
love  of  fame,  a  desire  of  filling  the  minds  of 
others  with  admiration,  and  of  being  celebrated 
bv  generations  to  come  with  praises  whicli  we 
shall  not  hear.  This  ardour  has  been  considered 
by  some,  as  notliing  better  thon  splendid  mad- 
ness, as  a  llaino  kindled  by  pnde,  and  fanned  by 
folly ;  for  what,  bay  tlioy,  can  be  more  re i note 
from  wisdom,  than  to  direct  all  ouracliond  by  the 
hope  of  that  which  is  not  to  exist  till  we  ourselves 
are  in  the  grave  ?  To  pant  after  that  wliicli  «:an 
never  be  possessed,  and  of  which  the  value  thus 
widely  put  upon  it,  arises  from  tliia  particular 
condition,  that,  during  lite,  it  is  not  to  he  obtain- 
ed ?  To  gain  the  favour,  and  liear  the  applauses 
of  our  contemporaries,  is  indeed  equally  desira- 
ble with  any  other  prerogative  of  superiority,  he- 
cause  fame  may  be  of  use  to  smooth  tlie  paths  of 
life,  to  t«Tiify  opposition,  and  fortify  tranquilhty ; 
but  to  what  end  shall  we  be  the  darlings  of  man- 
kind, when  we  can  no  longer  receive  any  bene- 
fit^ from  their  favour?  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
wish  for  reputation,  while  it  may  yet  be  enjoyed, 
a3  Anacicon  calls  upon  his  companions  to  give 
him  for  present  use  tlie  wine  and  garlands  which 
they  pur})ose  to  bestow  upon  his  tomb. 

The  advocates  for  the  love  of  fame  allege  in  its 
vindication,  that  it  is  a  passion  natural  and  uni- 
versal ;  a  flame  lightea  by  Heaven,  and  always 
burning  with  greatest  \'iffour  in  the  most  en- 
larged and  elevated  minds.  That  tJie  desire  of 
l>cing  praised  by  posterity  implies  a  resolution  to 
deser\-e  llieir  praises,  and  that  the  folly  charged 
upon  it,  is  only  a  noble  and  disinterested  gen«'- 
rosity,  which  is  not  felt,  and  tlierefore  not  un- 
derstood, by  those  who  have  been  always  accus- 


tomed to  refer  every  thing  to  themselyes,  and 
whose  selfishness  has  contracted  their  under- 
standings. That  the  soul  of  man,  fitimed  for 
eternal  fife,  naturally  springs  forward  beyond  the 
limits  of  corporeal  existence,  and  rejoiees  to  con- 
sider herself  as  co-operating  with  future  sges, 
and  as  co-extended  with  endless  duratwn.  That 
the  reproach  urged  with  so  much  petulance,  the 
reproach  of  labouring  for  what  cannot  be  enjoyed, 
is  founded  on  an  opmion  which  may  with  great 
probability-  be  doubted ;  for  since  we  suppose  the 
powers  of  the  soul  to  be  cnlarecd  by  its  separsp 
tion,  why  should  we  conclude  that  its  knowledge 
of  sublunary  transactions  is  contracted  or  ez- 
tinmiished. 

Upon  an  att(*ntive  and  impartial  review  of  the 
argument,  it  will  appear  that  the  love  of  fame  is 
to  bo  regulated  rather  than  extingnislied ;  and 
that  men  should  be  taught  not  to  be  wholly  care- 
less about  tlieir  memory,  but  to  endeavour  that 
they  may  be  remembered  chiefly  for  their  virtues, 
since  no  other  reputation  will  be  able  to  transmit 
any  pleasure  beyond  the  grave. 

It  is  evident  that  fame,  considered  merely  as 
the  immortality  of  a  name,  is  not  less  Uke(y  to 
be  the  reward  of  bad  actions  thaa  of  good ;  be 
therefore  has  no  certain  principle  for  toe  regula- 
tion of  his  conduct,  whose  single  aim  is  not  to  be 
forgoUen.  And  history  will  inform  w^  that  this 
blind  and  uudistinguishing  appetite  of  renown  has 
always  been  uncertain  in  its  cffboLk  and  directed 
by  accident  or  opportunity,  indifinently  to  the 
benefit  or  devastation  of  the  workL  When  The- 
mistoclcs  complained  that  the  trophies  of  Mikia* 
des  hindered  him  from  sleep,  he  was  animated  by 
thcin  to  perform  the  same  services  in  the  same 
cause.  But  C  vsar,  when  he  wept  at  the  ai^  of 
Alexander's  picture,  having  no  nonest  oiipoitii- 
nitics  of  action,  let  his  ambition  braak  oat  to  the 
ruin  of  his  country. 

If,  therefore,  the  love  of  fame  is  so  for  indulged 
by  the  mind  as  to  become  independent  and  pre- 
dominant, it  is  dangerous  and  irregular;  but  it 
may  be  usefully  employed  as  an  inferior  and  se- 
condary motive,  and  will  serve  sometimes  to  rc» 
vive  our  activity,  when  we  begin  to  languish  and 
lose  sight  of  that  niurv  certain,  more  valuable,  and 
more  durable  reward,  which  ought  always  to  be 
our  first  hope  and  our  last.  But  it  must  be 
strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds  that  virtue  is 
not  to  be  pursued  as  one  of  the  means  to  fame, 
but  faiiH?  to  be  accepted  as  the  only  recompense 
which  mortals  can  bestow  on  virtue ;  to  be  ac- 
cepted with  complacence,  but  not  sought  with 
eagerness.  Simply  to  be  remembered  is  no  ad- 
vantage ;  it  is  a  privilege  which  satire  as  well  as 
panegyric  can  confer,  and  is  not  more  enjoyed  b; 
Titus  or  Constantine,  than  by  Timocreon  of 
Rhodes,  of  whom  we  only  know  from  his  epitaph, 
that  he  had  eaten  many  a  mcal^  drank  many  ajla- 
goUy  and  uttered  many  a  reproach, 

JloXXa  (payuv,  xai  KoWd  iribir,  Kai  woXXi  KaK*  sXxmv 
^Av6(Harroviy  Kiifiai  TiftOKftiiav  hPSiios. 

The  tnie  satisfaction  which  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  consciousness  tliat  we  shall  share  the  atten* 
tion  of  future  times,  must  arise  from  tlie  hope, 
that  with  our  name,  our  virtues  will  be  propagat- 
ed ;  and  tliat  those  whom  we  cannot  bvnelit  in 
our  lives,  may  receive  instruction  from  our  ex- 
amples, and  incitement  from  our  renown. 


Xa  90.] 
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Crt4ehmmt  hmr.  vrnmd*  nrfu9t  el  mnrtt  piaudmm^ 
Sijm€€nia  cclaM  «««  mMurracrui ;  et  *i 
Xmrkmtm  cnieumque  ^ir^  licet  iptt  vidertt 
Pikr«  damU/regm^  el  major i  *  glantlia  uctrvo*. 

JCT. 

Amd  had  out  men  the  hoary  h^Ml  revered. 
And  boys  paUl  revrreuru  Hhcu  a  man  a)ipear'd 
KutU  mut  luve  diml,  tliough  richer  fekiiw  they  wore, 
And  M«  mm  beapa  of  Munw  iu  their  »t<ire. 

CBEEC1I. 

I  HATB  ftlirsyt  thought  it  the  biisinefts  of  those 
who  tnra  theu  ipecuuitionB  u|>on  the  living  world, 
tu  coinineod  the  virtues  as  well  as  to  cxjiose  the 
fiiuhs  of  their  contemporaries,  and  to  confute  a 
&Ua  OS  well  mm  to  sup{K>rt  a  just  accusation ;  not 
onljr  becaiiM  it  is  peculiarly  the  business  of  a  mo- 
nJCor  to  keep  his  own  reputation  untainted,  lest 
those  who  can  once  char^  him  with  i>artiality, 
ihoald  indulge  themselves  afterwards  in  disbe- 
tisfing  him  at  pleasure;  but  bfcause  ho  may 
find  real  crimes  sutiicient  to  give  full  einploy- 
meot  to  caution  or  repentance,  without  distracting 
the  miod  by  needless  scruples  and  vain  solicitude!). 

There  are  oeitain  tixed  and  stated  reproaches 
that  one  part  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  thrown 
Bpon  another,  which  are  regularly  transmitted 
loiough  continued  snccessions,  and  which  he 
that  has  once  sofiered  them  is  certain  to  use  with 
the  same  undistinguishing  vehemence,  when  he 
has  changed  his  station,  and  gained  the  prcpcrip- 
live  light  of  infficting  on  otliers  wliat  he  hud  for- 
meriy  endured  himself. 

To  these  beieditary  imputations,  of  which  no 

m  aees  the  iostice,  till  it  becomes  his  interest 
10  see  ie,  very  little  regard  is  to  be  shown ;  since 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  produced  by  ra- 
tiocination or  inquir>-,  but  received  implicitly,  or 
canght  by  a  kind  uf  ifiHtantaneous  contagion  and 
wpportcd  ratlicr  by  willingness  to  credit,  than 
afailKv  to  pro\-e  them. 

It  lias  been  always  the  practiec  of  those  who 
an  deainnis  to  believe  themr<elves  made  venera- 
ble br  length  of  time,  to  ron.-iiire  tht;  new  comers 
farto  life^  tor  want  of  respect  to  jrray  hairs  and 
sage  experience,  for  heady  conhdeiice  in  their 
ovn  ODoerstandings,  for  ha^ty  conclusions  upon 
partial  views,  for  disreganl  of  counsels,  which 
their  &thers  and  grandsircs  arc  read  v  to  afford 
thsa,  and  a  rebellious  unpatience  of  tliat  subor- 
dination to  which  youth  is  condemned  by  na- 
tan,  MM  necessary  to  its  security  from  evils  into 

"  ■  it  wotdd  be  otlicrwiso  precipitated,  by  the 
~~  of  passion,  and  the  bUndness  of  igno- 
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Every  old  man  complains  of  tlu;  growing  de- 

wavity  of  the  world,  of  the  petulance  and  inso- 

lenee  of  the  lising  generation.     He  recounts  the 

decency  and  legolarity  nf  former  times,  and  cele- 

bratea  the  disciphne  and  sobriety  of  the  age  in 

which  his  jrooth  was  passed  ;  a  happy  age,  which 

if  now  no  more  to  bo  expected,  since  confusion 

hM  broken  in  upon  the  world  and  thrown  down 

ill  the  boundaries  of  civility  and  reverence.  ^ 

It  18  not  sufficiently  ctinsidcred  how  much  he 

MMuneswho  dares  to  elann  the  privilege  of  com- 

lAnains;  for  as  every  man  has,  in  his  own  opinion, 

kUl  fnare  of  the  miseries  of  life,  he  is  inclmed  to 

tMiider  all  clamorous  uneasiness  as  a  proof  of 

■Mtience  rather  tlian  <if  atfliction,  ana  to  ask, 

What  merit  Ymn  this  man  to  show,  by  which  he 


has  acquired  a  right  to  repine  at  the  distributions 
of  nature  7  Or,  why  docs  he  imagine  tliat  ex- 
emptions should  be  granted  him  from  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  man  ?  We  tind  ourselves  excited 
rather  to  captiousness  than  pity,  and  instead  of 
being  in  haste  to  soothe  his  complaints  bv  sym* 
pathy  and  tenderness,  we  inouire,  whether  the 
pain  be  proportionate  to  the  lamentation  ;  and 
M-hetlier,  supposin^r  the  affliction  real,  it  is  not  the 
effect  of  vice  and  tolly,  rather  than  calamity. 

The  auerulousneas  and  indignation  which  is 
observeo  so  oflen  to  disfigure  the  last  scene  of 
life,  naturally  leads  us  to  inquiries  like  these. 
For  surely  it  will  be  thought  at  the  first  view  of 
things,  that  if  age  be  thus  contemned  end  ridi- 
culed, insulted  and  neglected,  the  crime  must  at 
least  be  equal  on  either  part.  Thejr  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  establishing  their  authority 
over  minds  ductile  and  unresisting,  they  who 
have  been  the  protectors  of  helplessness,  and  the 
instructors  of  ignorance,  and  who  yet  retain  in 
their  own  hands  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the 
dignity  of  command,  must  defeat  tlieir  influence 
by  their  own  misconduct,  and  make  use  of  all 
t^ese  advantages  with  very  little  skill,  if  they 
cannot  secure  to  themselves  an  appearance  ciT 
respect,  and  ward  off  open  mockery,  and  declar- 
ed contempt. 

The  general  stor}*  of  mankind  will  evince,  that 
lawful  and  settled  authority  is  very  seldom  re- 
sisted when  it  is  well  employed.  Gross  corrup- 
tion, or  evident  imbecility  is  iicceKsary  lo  the  sup- 
pression of  that  reverence  with  which  the  majority 
of  mankind  look  upon  their  governors ;  on  those 
whom  they  see  surrounded  bv  splendour,  and  for^ 
tified  by  power.  For  thoujrh  men  are  drawn  by 
their  passions  into  fbrgetfulness  of  invisible  re- 
wards and  punishments,  yet  they  are  easily  kept 
obedient  to  those  who  have  temporal  dominion 
in  their  hands,  till  their  veneration  is  dissipated 
by  such  M'ickedness  and  folly  as  can  neither  be 
defended  nor  concealed. 

It  may,  therefore,  very  reasonably  be  suspect- 
ed that  Uio  old  draw  unon  themselves  the  great* 
est  part  of  those  insults  which  they  so  much 
lament,  and  that  age  is  rarely  despised  but  when 
it  is  contemptible.  If  men  imagine  that  excess 
of  debauchery  can  be  made  reverend  by  time, 
that  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  long  life, 
however  idly  and  thoughtlessly  employed^  that 
priority  of  birth  will  supply  tlie  want  of  stead! 
ness  or  honesty,  can  it  raise  much  wonder  that 
their  hopes  are  disappointed,  and  that  they  see 
their  posterity  rather  willing  to  trust  their  own 
eyes  in  their  progress  into  life,  tlian  enlist  them 
selves  under  guides  who  have  lost  their  way? 

There  are,  indeed,  many  truths  which  time 
necessarily  and  certainly  teaches,  and  which 
mi£[ht,  by  those  who  have  learned  them  from  ex- 
perience, be  communicated  to  their  successore  at 
a  cheaper  rate ;  but  dictates,  though  liberally 
enough  bestowed,  are  generally  without  effect, 
the  teacher  gains  few  prosehtes  by  instruction 
wliiehhis  own  behaviour  contradicts ;  and  young 
men  miss  the  benefit  of  counsel,  because  they  are 
not  very  ready  to  believe  that  those  who  fall  be- 
low them  in  practice,  can  much  excel  them  in 
theory.  Thus  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  re- 
tarded, the  world  is  kept  long  in  the  same  state 
and  every  new  race  is  to  jrain  the  onidence  of 
their  predecessora  by  conmiitting  ana  redressing 
I  the  same  miacarriagrs. 
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To  secure  to  tho  old  that  influence  which  they 
are  willing  to  claim,  and  which  might  so  much 
contribute  to  tlto  improvement  of  the  arts  of  life, 
it  i»  absolutely  necessary  that  they  give  thcni- 
selyes  up  to  the  duties  of  declining  years ;  and 
contentedW  resign  to  youth  its  levity,  its  pleap 
sures,  its  frolics,  and  its  fopperies,  ll  is  a  hope- 
less endeavour  to  unite  the  contrarieties  of  sprmg 
and  winter ;  it  is  unjust  to  claim  the  privileges  of 
age,  and  retain  the  plaj-thiiurs  of  childliood.  The 
young  always  form  magni£ent  ideas  of  the  wis- 
dom and  gravity  of  men,  whom  they  consider  as 
placed  at  a  distance  from  them  in  the  ranks  of  ex- 
istence, and  naturally  look  on  those  whom  tliey 
find  trifling  with  long  beards  with  contempt  anci 
indignation,  like  that  which  women  feel  at  the 
eflbminacy  of  men.  If  dotards  will  contend  with 
boys  in  tnose  performances  in  which  boys  must 
always  excel  them ;  if  they  will  dress  crippled 
limbs  in  embroidery,  endeavour  at  ^jrcW  with 
faltering  voices,  and  darken  ansemblies  of  plea- 
sure with  the  ghastlinoss  of  disease,  they  may 
well  expect  those  who  And  their  diversions  do- 
structea  will  hoot  them  away ;  and  that  if  they 
descend  to  competition,  with  youth,  they  must 
Hoar  the  insolence  of  successful  rivals. 

Lusuii  9mlis^  editti  tmtu,  mtque  Ubuti : 
TewifMM  ubirt  tiki  t$t. 

Yoa^rv  had  your  share  of  mirth,  of  neat  and  drink ; 
Tit  tioM  to  quit  the  sceao— tia  time  to  think. 

XLrauitTON. 

Another  vice  of  age,  by  which  the  rising  gene- 
ration may  be  alicnatea  from  it,  is  seventy  and 
censoriousness,  that  gives  no  allowance  to  the 
failings  of  early  life,  that  expects  artfulness  from 
childhood  and  constancy  from  youth,  that  is  pe- 
remptory* in  every  command,  and  inexorable  to 
eve^  fadure.  There  are  many  who  live  merely 
to  hinder  happiness,  and  whose  descendants  can 
onlv  tell  of  loaj;  life,  that  it  produces  suRpicion, 
nialiifnity,  peevishness,  and  persecution :  and 
yet  even  tliese  tyrants  can  talk  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  age,  curai.'  their  heirs  for  impatience,  and 
wonder  that  young  men  eannot  take  pleasure  in 
their  father's  company. 

He  that  would  pass  tho  latter  part  of  life  with 
honour  and  decency,  must,  when  he  is  young, 
consider  that  ho  shall  one  day  b(?  old ;  and  re- 
member, when  he  is  old,  that  he  has  once  been 
young.  In  youth  lio  must  lay  up  knowledge  for 
his  support,  when  his  powers'of  acting  shall  for- 
pake  mm ;  and  in  aue  forbear  to  animadvert 
with  ligoui  on  faults  which  experience  only  can 
correct. 


Xo.  51.]     Tuesday,  Sept.  11,  1750. 

Stvltu*  labor  ett  eneptiarum.—  mabt. 

How  foulish  iH  the  toil  of  trifling  cares .' 
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TO  TflR  RAMBLER. 


MR, 


As  you  have  allowed  a  place  in  your  paper  to 
Ruphelia's  l.'ttors  from  tno  country,  and  appear 
to  ihink  no  torn  of  luunan  lifw  unworthy  otyour 
attention,  I  have  resolvofi,  after  many  struggles 
with  idleness  and  dlHidence,  to  give  you  some 


account  of  my  entertainment  in  this  sober  s 
of  universal  retreat,  and  to  describe  to  you  the 
employments  of  those  who  look  with  contempt 
on  the  pleasures  and  diversioDsof  pcdite  life,  and 
employ  all  their  powers  of  censure  and  invective 
upon  the  uselessness,  vanity,  and  fbUy,  of  dress, 
visits,  and  conversation. 

When  a  tiresome  and  vczatioas  joumey  of 
four  days  had  brought  me  to  the  koiue,  wnere 
invitation,  regularly  sent  ibr  Bcwea  jean  tog^i 
thcr,  liad  at  last  induced  me  to  pass  the  summer, , 
I  was  surprised,  after  the  civilitiei  of  my  first  re-, 
ception,  to  find,  instead  of  the  leirare  and  tnn- 
qiullit  V,  which  a  rural  life  always  pronuway  and,  [ 
if  well  conducted,  might  always  afibrd,  a  ooofot-  < 
(h1  wildness  of  care,  and  a  tumultooas  huny  of  • 
diligence,  by  which  eveiy  face  was  clouded,  and 
every  motion  a^tated.    The  old  lady,  who  was 
my  fathers  relation,  was,  indeed,  very  full  of  tho 
happiness  which  she  received  finom  my  visit,  and 
according  to  the  forms  of  obsolete  hroedin£,  in 
sisted  tliat  I  should  rcoompense  the  long  delay 
of  my  company  with  a  promise  not  to  leave  her  ttU 
Mrinter.    But,  amidst  all  her  kindness  and  caress- 
es, she  very  frequently  turned  her  head  aside,  and 
whispered,  with  anxk>us  eamostness,  some  oidet 
to  her  daughters,  which  nover  &iled  to  send  them 
out  with  unpohte  predpitatioo.    Somecimes  her 
impatience  would  not  sofler  her  to  stay  behind  ,- 
she  begged  my  pardon,  she  nnst  leave  me  for  s 
moment;  she  went,  and  retomed  and  sat  down 
again,  but  was  again  dismibed  by  some  new 
care,  dismissed  her  daughters  with  the  same  tie 
pidation,  and  followed  them  with  the  same  ooim 
tenance  of  busmess  and  soUdtode. 

However  I  was  alarmed  at  this  shpw  ofmgK 
ness  and  disturbance,  and  however  my  eurioaty 
was  excited  by  such  busy  prepo rations  as  nat» 
rally  pronused  some  great  event,  I  was  yet  tot 
much  a  stranger  to  gratify  myself  with  hM|iiiiieB; 
but  finding  none  of  the  family  in  mooming;  I 
pleased  myself  with  imagining  that  I  should 
rather  see  a  wedding  than  a  funeral. 

At  last  we  sat  down  to  supper,  when  I  was  in- 
formed that  one  of  tlie  young  ladies,  ailer  whom 
I  tJiought  myself  obli (fed  to  inouirc,  was  under  a 
nec<;8Hity  of  attending  some  afikir  that  could  not 
bo  neglected :  soon  at\erward  my  relation  began 
to  talk  of  the  ^e^ularity  of  her  family,  and  the 
inconvenience  of  London  hours ;  and  at  last  let 
me  know  tliat  they  had  purposed  that  night  to 
go  to  IhxI  sooner  than  was  usual,  because  they 
were  to  rise  early  in  tlie  morning  to  make  cheese 
caket*.  Tills  Iiint  sent  me  to  my  chamber,  to 
M-hich  I  was  accompanied  by  all  the  ladies,  who 
be^gt>d  mc  to  excuse  tfomc  large  sieves  of  leaves 
and  llowers  that  covered  two-thirds  of  the  floor, 
for  they  intended  to  distil  them  when  they  were 
dry,  and  thoy  had  no  other  room  that  so  conveni- 
ently received  the  rising  sun. 

Tlie  scent  of  the  plants  hindered  me  from  rest, 
and  therefore  I  rose  early  in  the  morning  with  a 
resolution  to  explore  my  new  habitation.  I  stole 
unperceived  hy  my  busy  cousins  into  the  garden, 
where  I  found  nothing  either  more  great  or  ele>> 
gant,  tlian  in  tlie  same  number  of  acres  cultivated 
for  the  market.  Of  the  gardener  1  soon  learned 
that  his  lady  was  the  greatest  manager  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  I  was  come  hither 
at  the  time  in  which  I  might  learn  to  make  more^ 
pickles  and  conserves,  than  could  be  seen  at  an^ 
other  hov»c  a  hundred  miles  round. 
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It  WU4  not  lon^  befom  her  ladyship  ji^re  m'* 
fulficicnt  opportunitidA  of  knowing*  her  character, 
for  0hc  wad  too  riiiich  pk*aacd  with  her  own  ac^ 
eoiii)»l»hmenl9  to  conceal  them,  and  took  occa- 
sion, from  some  aweetmeatg  which  aho  set  next 
day  upon  th?  table,  to  dJBCoiir«c  for  two  long 
houra  apon  robs  and  gaUics ;  laid  down  the  best 
metlioda  of  conservinir,  reserving,  and  prei^ervini; 
all  sorts  of  frait;  told  us  with  great  contempt  of 
the  London  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom 
Ihcse  tcnna  were  very  often  confounded ;  and 
hinted  how  much  she  should  be  ashamed  to  set 
before  Gompanr,  at  her  own  house,  sweetmeats 
of  so  dark  a  colour  as  she  had  oflen  seen  at  Mis- 
toess  Sprightly's. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  great  business  of  her  life,  to 
watch  the  skillet  on  the  fire,  to  sec  it  simmer  witli 
th?  dus  degree  of  heat,  and  to  snatch  it  off  at 
die  momont  of  projection ;  and  thn  employments 
to  which  she  has  bred  Iier  daughters,  arc  to  turn 
rese-leaTcs  in  the  shade,  to  pick  out  the  seeds  of 
comnis  with  a  qnill,  to  gathi*r  fruit  without  bruis- 
ing it,  and  to  extract  biean-flowcr  water  for  thn 
dim.  Such  ore  the  tasks  witli  which  every  day, 
nnce  I  came  hither,  has  begim  and  cndcHl,  to 
which  the  eorl^  hours  of  life  arc  sacrificed,  and 
in  wliich  that  tone  is  passing  away  which  never 


But  to  reason  or  expostulate  are  hopeless  at- 
tempts. The  lady  has  settled  her  opinion<«,  and 
maintains  the  dignity  of  her  own  prrformanrcs 
vrith  all  the  ftrmness  of  stupidity  accustomed  to 
be  ftatlered.  Her  daughters  hann^  novrr  seen 
any  house  but  their  own,  believe  their  mother's 
excellence  on  her  own  word.  Her  husband  in  a 
m.?re  sportsman,  who  is  pleased  to  sc.-  hi<«  tahio 
well  furnished,  and  thinks  the  day  sufRciently 
successful,  in  which  he  brirurs  horn?  a  leash  of 
hor^s  to  be  potted  by  his  wifo. 

Afler  a  few  days'l  pretended  to  want  hooks, 
iMit  my  lady  soon'told  m'>  that  none  of  her  hook? 
wouUfsiiit  my  ta«fe ;  for  h?r  part  slic  n'.'ver  loved 
to  see  young'women  gi^'e  their  minds  to  s:ich  fo!- 
Kes,  by  which  they  would  only  l^arn  to  iiso  hard 
words;  Ae  bred  up  herdauffhfers  to  und.^r-^tanil 
ahonse,  and  whoever  should  marr}-  them,  ifth'^y 
knew  any  thing  of  good  cookery,  would  n"viT 
fcpent  iL 

There  ore,  however,  som.-^  tiling'*  in  th^  culi- 
icc  too  sublime  for  youthful  intf^lluciM, 
into  which  thev  must  not  ho  initiated 


tid  the  yeara  of  serious  maturity,  and  whicli  ttn^ 
ifefinred  to  the  day  of  marriage/ as  the  fuprom.- 
qaafi6catk>n  for  connubial  life  She  mnkcrt  an 
pndding,  which  ia  the  envy  of  all  the 
oarhood,~and  wliich  sh':  ha.<*  hitherto  found 
I  of  raising  and  baking  with  such  sccrsKsy, 
that  th'%  ingredient  to  which  it  owes  its  flavour 
bos  never  been  discovered.  Shn  indeed,  con- 
dacCs  this  ^rest  afl&ir  with  all  the  caution  that 
homan  policy  can  suggest.  It  is  never  known 
Morehond  when  this  pudding  will  be  produced; 
Ae  takes  the  ingredients  privately  into  her  own 
doeet,  employs  her  maids  and  daughters  in  di'- 
fcrent  porU  of  the  house,  orders  the  oven  to  bo 
Wted  for  a  pie,  and  places  the  puddmg  m  it 
vith  her  own  hands,  the  mouth  o(  the  oven  is 
Ibsn  stopped,  and  all  inquines  are  vain. 

The  composition  of  the  pudding  she  has,  how- 

«er,  promised  Clarinda,  that  if  she  pleases  her 

in  marriage,  she  shall  be  told  without  reserve. 

But  the  art  of  making  English  capers  she  has  not 

M 


yet  persuaded  here-.-lfto  discover,  but  seems  ra 
solved  that  n^rct  shall  p.-rish  witli  her,  as  somt 
alchyinistH  liave  obstinauMy  suppressed  the  art  o^ 
transmuting  metals. 

I  once  ventured  to  lay  my  fjiigera  on  her  book 
of  receipts,  which  she  loll  u'pon  the  table,  having 
intelligence  that  a  vessel  of  gooseberry  wine  had 
burst  the  hoop.^.  But  though  the  importance  of 
the  event  suHiciently  engrossed  her  care,  to  pre- 
vent any  recollection  of  the  danger  to  which  her 
secrets  were  exposed,  1  was  not  able  to  make  us4 
of  the  golden  moments ;  for  this  treasure  of  here- 
ditary knowledge  was  so  well  concealed  by  tha 
manner  of  spelling  used  hv  her  grandmother,  her 
mother,  and  herself,  that  1  was  totally  unable  to 
understand  it,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  con 
suiting  the  oracle,  for  want  of  knowing  the  laiv 
gimsre  in  which  its  answers  were  returned. 

It  is,  indeed,  necessary,  if  I  have  any  regard  to 
her  ladyship^s  esteem,  tiiat.  I  should  applv  mysclt 
to  some  of  these  economical  accomplishments 
for  I  overheard  her  two  days  ago,  warning  hor 
daughters,  by  my  mournful  example,  against  ne- 
gligence of  pastry,  and  ignorance  in  carving  ^  for 
you  saw,  said  she,  tliat,  with  all  her  pretensions 
to  knowledge,  she  turned  the  partridge  the  wrong 
way  wh'.'n  she  attempted  to  cut  it,  and,  I  boliev^ 
scarce)  Y  knows  the  difference  between  paste  rais 
ed,  anri  paste  in  a  dish. 

The  reason,  Mr.  Rambler,  wliy  I  have  laid 
Lady  Bustle's  character  before  you,  is  a  desire  to 
be  informed  wheth:»r,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  wor 
thy  of  imitation,  and  whether  I  shall  throw  away 
the  books  which  I  liave  hitherto  thought  it  my 
duty  to  read,  for  the  lady^s  clout  opened,  the  com' 
plete  .setTant  miu'i,  and  the  court  cooky  and  resign 
all  curiosity  after  right  and  wrong,  for  the  art  of 
scul'Jinfr  damascenes,  without  bursting  them,  and 
preservinc  the  whiteness  of  pickled  inushrooms. 

Lady  B*i-«tlrt  has,  indeed,  by  this  incessant  ap. 
plication  to  fruits  and  Mowers,  contracted  her 
cares  into  a  narrow  space,  and  sft  herself  free 
from  many  perplexities  with  which  other  minds 
arr  disHirlK-d.  She  has  no  curiosity  after  the 
evnis  of  a  war,  or  the  fate  of  heroes  in  distress ; 
nhe  can  hoar,  without  the  l.?asl  emotion,  the  ra- 
vajro  of  a  fire,  or  devastations  of  a  storm ;  her 
neighbours  irrow  rich  or  poor,  come  into  the  world 
or  go  out  of  it,  without  regard,  while  she  is  press- 
ing  the  jf^llv-hag,  or  airing  the  store-room ;  but  I 
ea-mot  p  .Tceive  that  she  is  more  free  from  dis- 
quiets  than  those  whoa:?  understandings  take  a 
wider  rjmi»i.».  Her  marigolds,  when  thoy  are 
alnioj*!  cured,  are  oftnn  scattered  Inr  the  wind, 
and  tho  rain  som"tiiTies  falls  upon  fruit  when  it 
ought  to  be  gathereil  dry.  While  her  artificial 
wines  are  fernusnting,  her  whole  life  is  restless- 
ness and  aiixictv.  Her  sweeUneats  are  not 
always  briuht,  and  the  maid  sometimes  forgets 
the  just  proportions  of  salt  and  pepper,  when  veni- 
son is  to  he  baked.  Her  conserves  mould,  her 
wines  sour,  and  pickles  mother ;  and,  like  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  slie  is  every  day  mortified  with 
the  defeat  of  her  scliemes,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  hopes. 

With  regard  to  vice  and  virtue  she  seems  s 
kind  of  neutral  being.  She  has  no  crime  hot  luxu- 
ry, nor  any  virtue  but  chastity ;  she  has  no  desire 
to  be  praised  but  for  her  cookery ;  nor  wishes  any 
in  to  Uie  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  whenever  they 
aspire  to  a  fesst,  their  custards  may  be  whetid^ 
and  their  pie-cnuto  tough. 
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l«DW>w  vAnimpfttiMit  to  know 
lUBtolookoiitlwnMiM  u  the  gntt  Pttttmi 
of  oar  sex,  and  to  ooaiklar  eoBMrref  aadfickM 
M  Um  biMnieM  of  my  life;  whelhor  tho  coanm 


wiiidi  1 1I0W  ni&r  be  jwL  and  idbether  the  brew- 
m  of  wiiM%  Mid  tbo  dMtiUen  of  WMheoi  iMcve  a 
ri^  to  look  widi  inaolaiea  oa  tho  wotkaoao  of 

COBHBUU. 
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ltot»«da«»,fi5MMfatii*ijprw 

i  MMTHiafli^ptM 


Mbr  «•  tkjr  fcfCBBH  to  te  iPtpl  dflw  I 


U  b^  Dflrluijis,  not  Immedjiiloly  obvu>ii«,  howlU 
,jn  iuir  the  ouraiorj  of  mivlurtittif,  t»r  appaain 
tiie  throUUinga  uf  nneubJi,  lo  b<'«r  TliftL  oUusfvaM 
moro  mJM^robk;  ouiers,  |M!rW|iH|  kinknawo  <^ 
iri^iiy  Uidi^tisnL  whmt^  [irtispcritj  lalaM  a4t> 
enfy/^tid  v^'iioM  Tafl  can  gratify  no  r^v^ntamiU 
Somft  topicH  cif  comfort  £LrM^ji^i  like  that  irlildfi 
mtje  bope  and  apiiit  to  i}iv  ci4ptivi>  crfScaoatiU^ 
uom  the  perpetual  vki^llufl^^a  of  life^  and  mutarJi 
bifilj  of  human  i^ffair^  imLy  us  pnifierty  raise  Ihv] 
de|ected  nfi  dcpre!<r9  tbt?  proud ^  and  liave  au  iiiip^ 
modiiLtu  t tendency  t^  exluliu-atc  o^d  rtiVT^t!,  Bn'^ 
how  c«in  it  avail  the  maa  who  liirtgul^hc^  j 
diooiu  of  florrow  without  prospcrt  ^f  i 
mto  the  smiiibifio  of  cheerful  nee**,  lo  ' 


Amm  tibe  tsriooo  motboda  of  coowlatioo,  to 
wbiok  tibe  mimrinn  tnaqwiable  ftom  our  pnaent 
•tato  ha?o  gbon  doeaaioD,  it  baa  been,  aa  I  hf  ve 
abw^fnnSiiked,  rooommended  byaome  wiftMs 
to  not  tberafiHwmmuidof  beavierpreanirea, 
VHinora  eiqneiifing  calamhiea,  than  tfaoae  of 
wfaidi  be  baa  hiniaelf  raaaon  to  complam. 

Tbia  faiL  in  aQ  agea,  been  directed  and  prao- 
tiaad  s  and,  in  eodbnnitj  to  thia  custom^Iipnoa, 
the  ipeat  moden  nutfter  of  the  Stoie  phdomphy, 
lyaiyin  hia  eeUbntod  treatiae  on  deaMMMi  qf 
MftMi;  endeaToined  to  fbitifythe  braaat  agamat 
too  iMMk  ■enabiKty  of  miawrtane,!^  enomeiatF 
lag  ftt  «f9a  wbkn  bare  in,  (bimer  agea  ftUen 
1900  Ike  wodd,  tibe  dofaatation  of  wide-cztended 
I  the  aack  of  dtiea,  and  maaatfife-of  na- 
And  ,the  ooounon  roiee  of  the  nndtitnde 
Mtad  by  pnMpti  end  imprgodiced  b]r  an* 
fliority,  wfaidi,  m  qneitiona  that  relate  to  the 
heazt  of  man,  ia,  in  my  opinion,  more  dedaive 
tfian  the  leanung  of  Upsiua,  seems  to  |u8tify  the 
efficacy  of  this  procedaro ;  for  one  ot  the  first 
comforta  which  one  neighbour  adininistcrs  to  ano- 
ther, ia  a  relation  of  the  like  infelicity,  combined 
with  drcomatances  of  greater  bitterness. 

But  this  medicine  of  the  mind  ia  like  many  re- 
medies applied  to  the  body,  of  which,  though  we 
aee  the  eftects,  we  arc  anacquainted  with  tlie 
manner  of  operationu  and  of  which,  therefore, 
some,  who  are  unwilling  to  suppose  any  tiling 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  own  stkffacity,  have  been 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  have  really  those 
virtoes  for  wh*ch  they  are  celebrated,  and  whether 
thehr  reputatiai  is  not  the  mere  gift  of  fancy,  pre- 
judice,  and  credulity. 

Consolation,  or  comibrt,  arc  words  which,  in 
their  proper  acceptation,  signify  i»orae  aUeviaSoh 
of  that  pidn  to  wnich  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  af- 
ford the  proper  and  adequate  mnedy ;  thev  im- 
ply rather  an  augmentation  of  the  power  of  Wr- 
mg  than  a  diminution  of  the  burden.  A  prison- 
er la  relieved  by  him  that  sets  him  at  liberty,  but 
receives  contort  from  such  aa  suggest  conmdera- 
tiona  by  which  he  is  made  patient  under  the  hi- 
conveoience  of  confinement  To  that  grief  which 
arisee  from  a  great  loss,  ho  only  brings  the  true 
remedy  who  makes  his  friend's  condition  the 
aame  as  before :  but  he  may  be  properly  termed 
a  comforter,  who  by  persuasion  oitonuates  the 
pab  of  poverty,  and  shows  in  the  style  of  HuUd. 
fmkt^U  man  than  thtwhoU. 


other]  are  i^iiiik  yH  drep^r  m  llie  rltinfeon 
mia&rA\  (^hBckl^xl  wUh  btiaviEfr  chain $^j  ami  *u 
romicfod  wilb  dtirkcr  desperation  I 

Thu  K<yltu'<^  [Lriiiimi;  tram  thi»  conoid  cration, 
aeehM  Utdr^^l  tUta  wi!Kk«st  of  all  otlicirt,  and  it 
peiiKipM  Movi*r  property  appUedn,  but  in  ca«^s 
wbc^n^  thcTo  iM  no  place  (m  rrfi^rtiona  of  iziore 
Mf»dy  ajid  pleasmg  el!it4*  cy.  But  evwQ  fmiti  s  ueh 
calaniJtica  lif«?  l»  by  no  means  free  ;  a  thoMffand 
ilia  1  net]  fable,  a  tiiutisand  Inmm  irn^parabl^,  a 
thou2iand  dieikultiea  tnuurjuuuntAblc,  an?  knov 
or  Ivdl  bi5  knoH  ij,  bv  nU  t\m  stiiisoraien. 
defiiriniiy  cannot  be  iTcUfjf>dp  a  d^ad  .'"*" 
not  returot  and  1  ho  hours  of  youth  Ir 
in  folly,  or  lost  in  flick n^^s  caqitot  br  rcsuiuu  J 

Vndvt  tbu  opprt'»E»iriii  of  Aueh  mnliwcbaiv«  m 
has  btcn  fouiHl  useful  to  takfi  a  suri'cy  of^thi 
worl^,  to  ront£?niplat«  tlie  varioOi  ict:&(ii  of  dM 
tresd  ill  whleh  tiiiiukmd  arc  stru|Eg^g  round  u^ 


acquRinl  ouToelve^  widi  the  ItrrimUit  vmtjm^ 
flW,  tlic  \'arjou3  sJiapeft  of  mb«ir)',  wludi  mtke 
havoc  of  icr/vstriai  luppiriLiKH,  rani^^  all  conieA 
almoHt  wifbout  n**traijii,  rntuiplfl  down  Qu^hiofie* 
atthn  hour  of  bar¥i»»t.  arul,  wIm^ii  wa  have  bulll 
our  iiclutfni^H  rti  tlii?  top,  niii)  Ihcjr  founda^neL 

Thr  first  olfv'ct  of  Ihia  meditation  bi,  Ihal  it 
fumi'^li  !A  a  jicw  omployrn  Tit  iur  ihi"  Ti>ijid.  and 
enf ittit  f^thepii^'*ioii:^''rL  ii;?o*»tiTijtj|ert'^i  "S  kin^ 
hav<'  .'^oinplimcis  iVt'ui  Um  ui-^Jvtfej  trom  a  subject 
too  bat^hty  to  be  governs  d,  and  too  powerfiu  1^ 
be  crushed^  by  posting  him  in  a  distant  provioei^ 
till  his  popularity  has  subsided  or  hia  prida  has 
rcproflficd.    The;  attention  is  dissipated  by  y 


ty,  and  acts  more  weakly  upon  any  single  pail^ 
as  that  torrent  may  be  drawn  ofTto  difierent  CMB- 
nels,  which,  pouring  down  in  one  collected  bothr, 
cannot  be  resisted.  This  species  of  comfort  ■, 
therefore,  unavailinff,  in  peverc  paraxyama  of  «0I^ 
{torrol  pain,  when  the  mind  is  every  inatant  mU* 
cd  back  to  miser}*,  and  in  the  first  ahock  of  ai^ 
suddoji  evil ;  but  will  certainly  be  of  nae  awiMl 
oncrocching  melancholy,  ana  a  settled  wbii^f 
glooiny  thoughts. 

It  in  further  advantageous,  aa  it  auppliea  « 
with  opportunities  of  making  comparwona  hi  epr 
own  favour.  Wc  know  that  veiy  little  of  Ike 
pain,  or  pleasure,  which  docs  not  begin  and  a«d 
in  our  senses,  is  otheru-is'^  than  rclattre;  we^ve 
rich  or  poor,  groat  or  little,  ip  propoition  to  |ka 
number  that  excel  us,  or  fall  beneath  va,  m  a^y 
of  thcflc  respects ;  and,  therefore,  a  man,  wfaote 
uneasiness  arisen  from  reflection  on  any  tuli/k^ 
tune  that  throws  him  below  thoae  with  whonha 
waa  once  equal,  is  comforted  by  finding  tlMt  he 
i8notyotthek>we8t. 

Therd  is  another  kind  of  comparison,  leaa  tmd* 
ing  towards  the  vice  of  envy,  very  well  illimtrated 
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bj  tn  old  poet,*  wfaote  lystem  will  not  aflbrd 
iDuij  reasonable  motives  to  content  ^  It  is," 
savs  be,  "pleasing  to  look  from  shore  upon  tho 
tnmiilts  of  a  storno,  and  to  see  a  shio  strugglhig 
w^  the  biRows;  it  is  pleasing,  not  because  the 
pain  of  another  can  j^e  us  ddight,  but  because 
we  have  a  stronger  impression  of  the  happiness 
of  safcty.**  Thus,  when  we  look  abroad,  and 
behold  the  multitudes  that  are  groaning  under 
evils  heavier  than  those  which  we  have  exoeri- 
eaced,  we  shrink  badi  to  our  own  state,  ana  in- 
stead of  rnining  that  so  much  must  be  felt,  learn 
to  rejoice  mat  we  have  not  more  to  feel 

By  this  observation  of  the  miseries  of  others, 
fortitude  is  strengthened,  and  the  mind  brought  to 
a  more  eitensive  knowledge  of  her  own  powers. 
As  the  heroes  of  action  catch  the  flame  from  one 
to  another,  so  they,  to  whom  Providence  has  al- 
lotted the  harder  task  of  sufibring  with  calmness 
md  dipiity,  may  animate  themselves  by  the  re- 
membrance of  those  evils  which  have  been  laid  on 
othetSy  perhaps  naturslly  as  weak  as  themselves, 
snd  bear  up  with  vigour  and  resolution  against 
thor  own  oppressions,  when  they  sec  it  possible 
that  more  severe  afflictions  may  be  borne. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why,  to  many 
minds^  the  relation  of  other  men's  infelicity  may 
give  a  lasting  and  continual  relief.  Some,  not 
well  instrarted  in  the  measures  by  which  Provi- 
dence distribiites  happiness,  are  perhaps  misled 
by  dhines,  'virtio,  as  Bellarmine  niakes  temporal 
(ffosperity  one  ofthe  characters  of  the  tnic  church, 
liave  represented  wealth  and  ease  as  the  certain 
coDOonutants  of  virtue,  and  the  unfailing  result  of 
the  Divine  approbation.  Such  suifcrers  are  de- 
jected in  thev  misfortunes,  not  bo  much  for  what 
they  feel,  as  for  what  they  dread;  not  because 
they  cannot  support  the  sorrows,  or  endure  the 
wants,  of  HtMi  present  condition,  but  because 
they  consider  them  as  only  the  beginnings  of 
more  sharp  and  more  lastinj^  pains.  To  these 
noumera  it  is  an  act  ofthe  liignest  charity  to  re- 
pivsent  the  calamities  which  not  only  virtue  has 
suffered,  but  virtue  has  incurred ;  to  inform  them 
that  one  evidence  of  a  future  state,  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  any  present  reward  for  goodness ;  and 
to  renund  them,  from  the  highest  authority,  ofthe 
distresses  and  penury  of  men  uf  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy. 
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TBBaE  is  scarcely  among  the  evils  of  human  life 
any  Ki  generally  dreaded  as  poveity.  Kvorv 
other  species  of  miser}',  those,  wno  are  not  mucn 
socustomed  to  disturb  tlie  present  moment  with 
Tefl««tioD,  can  easily  forget,  because  it  is  not  al- 
wars  forced  upon  their  regard ;  but  it  is  impos- 
abfe  to  pass  a  day  or  an  hour  in  tho  confluxes  of 
Ben,  without  scemg  how  much  indigence  is  ex- 
poeed  to  contumely,  neglect,  and  insult;  and,  in 
fli  lowest  state,  tonunger  and  nakedness ;  to  in- 
jnries  against  which  every  passion  is  in  arms,  and 
to  wants  which  nature  cannot  sustain. 


Agamst  other  evils  the  heart  is  often  hsrdened 
by  true  or  by  false  notions  of  dignity  and  reputa- 
tion ;  thus  we  see  dangers  of  every  kind  faced 
with  willingness,  because  bravery  m  a  good  or 
bad  cause  is  never  without  its  encomiasts  and  ad- 
mirers.  But  in  the  proopect  of  poveity,  there  is 
nothing  but  sloom  and  melancnoly;  the  mind 
and  body  suffer  together ^  its  miseries  bring  no 
alleviations;  it  is  a  state  m  which  every  viitue  is 
obscured,  and  in  which  no  conduct  can  avoid  re« 
proach ;  a  state  in  which  cheerfulness  is  insrn- 
sibilitv,  and  dejection  suUenness,  of  which  the 
hardships  are  without  honour,  and  the  labours 
without  reward. 

Of  these  calamities  there  seems  not  to  be  want- 
ing a  general  conviction ;  wo  hear  on  every  side 
the  noise  of  trade,  and  sec  the  streets  thronged 
with  numberless  multitudes,  whose  faces  are 
clouded  with  anxiety*  and  whose  steps  arc  hni^ 
ried  by  precipitation,  from  no  other  motive  than 
the  hope  of  gain ;  and  the  whole  world  is  pot  in 
motion,  by  the  drsiro  of  that  wealth,  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  valued  as  it  secures  us  from  povei^ 
ty;  for  it  is  more  useful  for  defence  than  acqoisi- 
tion,  and  is  not  so  much  able  to  procure  good  as 
to  exclude  evil. 

Yet  there  are  always  some  whose  passions  oi 
foUics  lead  them  to  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  se- 
neral  maxims  and  practice  ofmanlcind ;  some  wno 
seem  to  nish  upon  poveity  with  the  same  eager- 
ness with  which  others  avoid  it,  who  see  their 
revenues  hourly  lessened,  und  the  estates  which 
they  inherit  from  their  ancestors  mouldering 
away,  without  resolution  to  cltange  their  course 
of  lire ;  who  persevere  acainst  all  remonstrances, 
and  go  forward  with  full  career,  though  they  see 
before  tliem  the  precipice  of  destruction. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper,  to  ezp6stu-> 
late  with  sucn  ss  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expensive 
schemes  of  buildings  and  gardens,  whidi  they 
carry  on  with  the  same  vanity  that  prompted  them 
to  begin,  choosing,  as  it  happens  in  a  thousand 
otlicr  cases,  the  remote  evil  before  the  lighter^  and 
deferring  the  Hhonic  of  repentance  till  they  mcur 
tlio  miseries  of  distrr'ss.  Those  for  whom  I  in- 
tend my  present  admonitions,  are  the  thought- 
less, the  negligent,  and  the  dissolute,  who  having, 
by  tho  viciousncps  of  their  own  inclinationa,  or 
the  seducemonts  of  alluring  companions,  been 
engaged  in  habits  of  expense,  and  accuatomed  to 
move  ill  a  certain  round  of  pleasures  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  rondition,  are  without  power  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  enchantments  ol 
customs,  avoid  the  thought  because  they  know  it 
will  be  painful,  and  continue  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  month  to  month,  to  anticipate  their  re- 
venues, and  sink  every  hour  deeper  into  the  gol& 
of  usury  and  extortion. 

This 'folly  has  less  rlaim  to  pity,  because  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  the  vehemence  of  sudden  pas> 
sion ;  nor  can  the  mischief  which  it  produces  bo 
extenuated  as  the  effect  of  any  single  act,  which 
rage,  or  desire,  might  execute  before  there  oonld 
be  time  for  an  appeal  to  reason.  These  men  are 
ad^-ancing  towards  misery  by  soft  approachea, 
and  destroying  themselves,  not  by  the  vH)lence 
of  a  blow,  which  when  once  given,  can  never  be 
recalled,  but  by  a  slow  poison,  hourly  repeated, 
and  obstinately  continued. 

I     This  conduct  is  so  absurd  when  it  is  examined 
by  the  unprejudiced  eye  of  rational  jud|[ment, 
I  that  nothing  tat  experience  cimld  evince  i^  pes- 
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BjblJity  ■  jet  ibsurd  oj  it  is,  the  fiu4df?n  fkJl  of aotu^ 
nitnjijcs,  on  J  rhe  suddun  rise  of  oUicrs^  prove  il 
lo  b<*  commoii  i  a  ad  trvcryyccreccs  maoywrcldi- 
1^9  i^uced  to  toatem};l  at^d  w&nt^  by  iktur  coiU)' 
RiioriJicefi  to  plt"ii»tijro  ajid  %  »nit_V- 

It  13  the  f&le  of  atiTiQftt  every  pnai^ioiif  when  \i 
nfifl  pafltiod  the  Itoufida  whUU  uaiujx"  prtstubt:!, 
to  couiitcraci  its  own  purpoRc*  Too  Jiiiach  n*gt,' 
hinders  Che  warrior  from  drcuiTi5]>eetio))f  too  ujuch 
eagerness  ofprofil  hurts  the  cr^it  of  iha  tiadt't^ 
tcio  much  urdciiir  to^lii^a  uwa  v  frDUi  ihc^  luvDr  ihat 
dLsincfls  g]  address  wit.W  vvhith  Udicbs  ^/jv  dr  light- 
ed. Thu^  eximvttjrttncej  though  dictalcd  by  vb- 
Fiity,  and  incited  by  \tihiptuDiiJ*u<?«Sj  beUloin  pr^ 
curefi  ultimatdv  ddit^r  applause  or  Dicositrp, 

If  prti^  he  jufliiy  i-^^mated  hy  uic  clia; itcter 
of  those  from  whotn  it  ii  received,  httlc  aatiifac^ 
Uon  will  bf;  flfiven  Uy  iJie  fiprndtJiritt  by  the  enco- 
miums whioii  he  purchases',  ■  Kof  wbo  n,ri?  llity 
that  anlmite  htm  la  ]us  pur&uii!?,  but  young  mmij 
thoughdeas  and  abandoned  hke  hiiTjjelf,  urme- 
qUiiiDti:>d  wid)  all  on  which  the  wisdom  of  nations 
hoj  impreased  the  stump  of  i^xteileiice^  imd  de- 
void ahite  of  k no wi«dgc  and  n f  virtue  ]  By  w horn 
t&  his  profiiaion  praised,  bat  by  wrotches  ^'ho 
consider  him  as  subservient  to  their  pur^ioat^s,  si- 
rens ibat  cnticfl  him  to  lahijpvi  reck,  md  CyclopB 
ihsl  a.r^  gitping  to  devour  km  I 

Every  mixn  whose  kjiowledijt\  or  whode  vir- 
tue, cut!  give  value  to  hja  opiuioR,  looks  witli 
flConif  orpiJy,  neiihcr  orwhiuh  tian  atFord  inui.'ih 
gratification  to  prid^i,  on  him  ^vhoiii  The  panders 
ofltJJtury  huve  draivn  inlo  the  circle  of  livrir  influ- 
ence, iLnd  i^hom  he  Been  parcellf^d  out  Ckiuong  the 
difTtTent  miuidtera  of  f(>llj\  and  a^hont  to  he  loin 
to  pieces  by  toiloia  and  jocltcj?*,  vintaers  and 
attorn cyij,  who  at  onee  rob  and  ridicule  him,  and 
wbu  »re  secretly  triumjihin^  over  hia  vvtTLkntss, 
when  ihey  present  new  incitements  tu  Jjia  appe- 
tite, and  heighten  hk  4e^lrc0  by  counterfeittd 
applause. 

Such  is  the  praise  that  U  purchsaed  by  prodi- 
pljty.  Even  w)iL"n  it  is  j  et  nut  di^roverr;4  to  Ik- 
fflJae,  it  h  the  praise  only  of  tboso  whom  it  h  t^ 
proachful  to  please^  and  rthoee  atncirrity  is  cor- 
rupted by  their  itit^rcsl ;  men  who  live  by  Ihe 
riots  which  they  encourage,  snd  who  know  thai 
vifhcticver  their  popd  ^ruw^  ^isse,  t!ry  ?^lmll  lo*e 
their  pnvvcr.  \vt  \i*itli  siuh  tlallcrjL'H,  if  tliey 
could  Jan,  migbt  the  cmvinp^ot  vanity,  wliich  ts^ 
seldom  \t:ty  delicate,  hi^  satistic^l  j  buj  the  timt  i.'' 
always  hnsli^ninE  lor  ward  when  thi^  triumph, 
poor'aa  il  i*,  shall  vanish,  and  when  th<>!^*  who 
now  surround  him  ^vitli  obflt?quiou.^ne!?^  a 3 id  com* 

fdimentSt  fawn  amon*>  hi^  oqnipiigo, nud  nnimak* 
lis  riots,  afiall  Unn  upon  him  wiiti  tnNJ?f  rice,  and 
reo roach  him  wiUi  ihu  vices  ji^taoit'd  by  rheiU' 
selves. 

And  as  little  pi  ((cushions  h^a  the  mail  wlio 
stiuonders  his  estate,  by  vain  or  vieious  e?(peiiPi  si 
to  greater  degrees  of  pleasure  tiian  arc  obtain {^ 
by  othcars.  To  maki?  any  hnppiness  ?im'(ne,  it  is 
OPceSBwy  tlmt  we  bt  licve  lM^»  l>e  lasting ;  since 
wl^iever  we  supptise  ouniclvi?s  in  dauber  of 
locinf,  must  be  enjoy^  w  iih  soliciliule  and  vin- 
easinesK,  and  the  more  value  we  set  upon  it,  the 
more  must  the  present  possession  he  ciu bitter ecL 
How  can  he  llu^n  b^  ouvk-d  for  hi*  felicity^,  who 
koows  tliAt  iUi  ronlinunnc;^  eanncit  be  cipctted, 
and  who  Is  eonscious  that  a  vcrj'  short  time  wdl 
frive  him  up  to  the  grrp.  ^f  poverty,  whit  h  will  be 
IjJird^iT  t'j  be  bo  [tie,  it^  ^^  h-iy^jjjviia  \\  0^  tg  more 
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iiiceases,  w&ntojied  in  greater  abundance^  &iid 
indulged  his  appetites  with  morr:  profa9ene«i«? 

It  appears  evident  that  fnigabty  is  ncce««iiiv 
rvcn  to  compUte  the  pleasure"  of  oxiienar;  fttt  it 
may  be  generally  rtmarkt^d  iif  thoi»e  who  muaqf' 
der  vhal  they  know  Uteit  fortune  mH  aufm^iciU 
to  itDowv  Uiot  in  iJieif  mosl  jovial  expf^nA^,  ib^m 
always  breakii  i>ut  somr>  proof  gf  discontent  ftivd 
impatience ,  they  eitlier  gcatJ«r  wtlh  &  ^ind  of  wild 
de9|ieration,  and  itCecLcxl  lanahn#i«,  m  cumioab 
biive  the  gallows  when  they  cannot  t^eapt  14 
or  pay  their  money  with  a  peevish  anXJtiy,  IM 
endt  avour  at  once  to  spend  idly,  msd  l«  RSn  < 
meanly  i  having  neitlter  lirmne*a  to  deny  Uw 
pasfiion^f  uur  courage  to  gratify  ihetn,  lliey  mm**  1 
miir  at  their  own  enjoyments,  and  poison  1^  { 
bowl  ot'pli^ajiufe  by  reflection  on  llie  cust. 
*  Among  these  mem  there  m  (i^%tt  the  ^0i^ifi:{a* 
tiitn  ofiEierrJm<ntf  but  ^erv  seldom  the  tjanqinJli- 
ty  of  ehcerfulnc*»j  tliry  inJlume  thnr  tmajri  na- 
tion!) ti»  a  kitid  of  mijmeutary  jollity,  by  iht-i  hi:Jp 
<jt  wine  and  rioti  and  consider  it  m  dve  fust  hu>i> 
nea*  of  tbc  n^it  lo  fmnEfy  "  m,  and  lay 
that  reaj;on  asleep  which  ^i  <t  gaycty  , 

and  CJills  UfHJD  them  to  reUr^:  ►..;.!  :uat.  „ 

But  thiA  pHwr  broken  satLdkction  is  ofahoit  con* 
t in u once,  and  must  be  e^iphited  by  a  long  series  <cf,,' 
rtiijier)  and  regret-  Jrj  u  short  time  the  creditor  „ 
gmwa  impatient,  the  last  acre  is  sold,  the  p«^ 
Fions  and  uppetitc.'^  stdt  continue  their  tvratinyf 
with  iiices-^aiTt  calU  fori  heir  iu<ual  gi  aiil>cation«v 
and  liie  remainder  of  life  passes  away  in  vain  rw*' 
pentance,  or  impotent  d^trc. 


No,  &4.]     &ATT?RnAf,  ScFT.  2^,  nsa 

J^'(it*YW^  fftfjiitmt  imurin  tumm 
**       tuftda 


£,f«flj  tub  fpMimfvrw:  tt  tf^fdtkn 
tnmnn-f'T,  sirait  ^tmiv* 

Uhy  pmMm  ou  tlie  hv^tU  of  diy, 

Itut  joHp  T^JiSi  iHsuii|hif'?4^»  pfidn  elBte, 
Uatoiiicioiii!  nfimppiidmi  fintc^ 
CeiDiuuicj  tht  pillv'iS  dtKine  ia  rtaSi 
Wbw  Ukf  Lhy  laokh  rorgtiitea  lies^^; 
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I  UAi E  lately  been  calltd,  from  a  nuiurted  htm 
of  bn*ine?^s  and  amusement,  to  attend  the  last 
houTK  of  an  old  friend  ;  an  oftict  which  bs*  hUrd 
me,  it*  i»ot  Willi  ni^ilancboly,  «1  least  with  sehiim 
relhction^f  and  turned  my  thoughts  towards  the 
iriniiniplation  of  thoiae  subjects,  which  though  of 
the  utmot^t  inipcinancc,  Rud  of  indubitable  e«f* 
taisity,  are  generally  ,HccdiidR*l  from  our  regard,  bv 
the  jollity  of  In  altli^'the  burrj'  of  employment,  txA ' 
even  by  thccalmt'rfhversioTie'fif  study  and  sptpcoll^ 
lion;  or  if  I  hey  become  aecideniai  topiei?  ufcop*^ 
versation  and  argnmenl,  yet  raiely  sink  deepintoJJ 
the  heait,  but  tive  oecaai/ui  only  to  some  aobl^l*^ 
\\f9  of  rc'^o^oning,  or  t  legoncc^  of  declamatiaii|,X 
whieh  are  ben-rd,  applaikdii^di^  arid  forgotten. 

It  i^p  linked,  nor  hard  to  eone=ifive  how  a  mm 
arcustoined  to  extend  hj<^  view^  ll trough  n  loog 
concat^nafjon  of  causes  and  efTectit,  to  Cfit«e 
llitiigii  from  thnr  origin  to  their  period,  and  ctim 
pare  mcartti'  with  ends,  mav  di^icm or  ijip  we^'- 
ntiis  of  hunian  stKemt3j  delect  tlw;  faliat:*-'  bj   " 
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which  mortAls  are  deluded ;  show  the  iiiflufficieo* 
cj  of  wealth,  hononrsy  and  power,  to  real  happi- 
neai;  and  please  hiaaelS,  and  his  auditors,  with 
learned  lecUires  on  the  vaiuty  of  life. 

Bat  thoimh  the  speculatist  may  see  and  show 
the  folly  ofterrestnal  hopes,  fears,  and  desires, 
erery  hour  will  give  proofs  that  ho  never  felt  it 
Trace  him  through  llie  day  or  year,  and  yon  will 
find  him  acting  upon  principles  which  he  has  in 
common  with  the  illiterate  and  unenlightened, 
angry  and  pleased,  like  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar, 
poraiung  with  the  same  ardour,  the  same  do- 
signa,  graspiog^  with  all  the  eagerness  of  trans- 
port, those  riches  which  he  knows  he  cannot 
keep,  and  swelling  with  the  applause  which  he 
has  gauied  by  proving  tliat  applause  is  of  no  value. 

Toe  only  conviction  that  rushes  upon  the  soul, 
and  Cakes  away  from  our  appetites  and  passions 
the  power  of  resistance,  is  to  bo  found,  where  I 
have  received  it,  at  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend. 
To  enter  this  school  of  wisdom  is  not  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  geometricians;  the  most  subhmc  and 
nnpoEtant  precepts  require  no  uncommon  oppor- 
tonitiea,  nor  laborious  preparations ;  they  are  en- 
UxctA  w^hout  the  aid  of  eloquence,  and  under- 
stood without  skill  in  analytic  science.  Every 
tongue  can  ntter  them,  and  every  understanding 
can  conceive  them.  He  that  wishes  in  earnest 
to  obtain  just  sentiments  concerning  his  condi- 
tion, and  would  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  wortd,  may  find  instructions  ou  every  side. 
He  that  deures  to  enter  behind  the  scene,  whicli 
every  art  has  been  emf^oyed  to  decorate,  and 
every  pasaon  labours  to  illuminate,  and  wishes 
to  see  life  stripped  of  those  ornaments  which 
make  it  glitter  on  the  stage,  and  exposed  in  its 
natural  meanness,  impotence,  and  nakedness, 
may  find  all  the  delusion  laid  open  in  the  cham- 
ber of  disease :  he  will  there  find  vanity  divested 
of  her  robes,  power  deprived  of  her  sceptre,  and 
h)-pocriay  without  her  mask. 

The  friend  whom  I  have  lost  was  a  man  emi- 
nent for  genius,  and,  like  others  of  tlie  same 
class,  sufficiently  pleased  with  acceptance  and  ap- 
piaiisc.  Bcins  caressed  by  those  who  have  pre- 
termentsand  nches  intlieir  disuosol,  he  consider- 
ed himself  as  in  the  direct  road  of  advancement, 
and  hod  caught  tlie  fiame  of  ainbilion  by  ap- 
proaches to  its  object  But  in  tiic  midst  of  his 
oopesy  his  jprojfctd,  and  his  gayetie^,  ho  was 
•eued  by  a  ungerintz  disease,  which,  fruin  itn  tirst 
stage,  he  knew  to  be  incurable.  Here  was  an 
end  of  all  his  visions  of  grealncjis  and  liappi- 
oess :  from  die  first  hour  twit  his  health  decline^, 
all  his  former  pleasures  grew  tasteless.  His 
friends  expected  to  pleaso  hiui  by  those  accounts 
of  Uie  growth  of  his  reputatiuri,'whicli  wero  for- 
merly certain  of  boin«;  well  received  ;  but  they 
soon  ibund  how  little  he  was  now  utVected  by 
compJiments^  and  how  vainly  they  attempted,  by 
flattery,  to  exhilarate  the  languor  of  weakness, 
aad  relieve  the  solicitude  of  approaching  deatli. 
Whoever  would  know  how  much  piety  and  vir- 
tue surpass  all  external  goods,  might  here  have 
leen  them  weiftfaed  against  each  oUier,  where  all 
tfait  gives  motion  to  the  active,  and  elevation  to 
the  eminent,  all  that  sparkles  in  the  eye  of  houe, 
lod  pants  in  the  bosom  of  suspicion,  at  once  De- 
came  dost  in  the  balance,  without  weieht  and 
without  re wd.  Riches,  authority,  ana  praise, 
i>)«c  all  Uieir  influence  when  they  are  considered 
iu  riches  which  tn-morrow  shall  be  bestowed 


npon  another,  auLhority  which  .shall  this  ai^ 
expire  for  ever,  and  praise  which,  however  meii&> 
od,  or  however  sincere,  siiall,  after  a  (ew  mo- 
ments, be  heard  no  more. 

In  tnose  hours  of  seriousness  and  wisdom,  no- 
thing appeared  to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gladden  his 
heart,  but  the  recollection  of  acts  of  goodness ; 
nor  to  excite  his  attention,  but  some  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  religion.  Every 
thing  that  terminated  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
was  received  with  coldness  and  indifierence,  and 
regarded  rather  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of 
valuing  it,  than  from  any  opinion  that  it  deserved 
value;  it  had  Uttle  more  prevalence  over  hit 
mind  than  a  bubble  that  was  now  broken,  a 
dream  from  which  he  was  awake.  His  whole 
powers  were  engrossed  by  the  consideration  of 
another  state,  and  all  conversation  was  tedious, 
that  had  not  some  tendency  to  disengage  him 
from  human  affiiirs,  and  open  his  prospects  into 
futurity. 

It  is  now  past ;  wo  have  ^closed  his  eyes,  and 
heard  Iiim  breatlie  the  groan  of  expiration.  At 
the  sight  of  tliis  last  conflict,  1  felt  a  sensation 
never  known  to  me  before ;  a  confusion  of  pas- 
sions, an  ai»*ful  stillness  of  sorrow,  a  gloomy  ter- 
ror without  a  name.  The  thoughts  that  entered 
my  soul  were  too  strong  to  be  diverted,  and  too 
piercing  to  be  endured ;  but  such  violence  can- 
not be  lasting,  the  stonn  subsided  in  a  short  time, 
I  wept,  retired,  and  ^ew  calm. 

I  tiave  from  tliat  time  frequently  revolved  in 
my  mind  the  efi*ects  which  the  observation  of 
death  produces,  in  those  who  are  not  wholly 
without  the  power  and  use  of  reflection  ;  for  bv 
far  the  greater  part  it  is  wholly  unregardco. 
Their  friends  and  their  enemies  sink  into  the 
grave  without  raising  any  unc«immon  emotion, 
or  reminding  them  that  tncy  are  themselves  on 
the  edce  of  the  precipice,  and  that  they  must 
soon  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  eternity. 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  tluit  death  increases 
our  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates  our 
hatred  of  the  bad.  Those  virtui-s  which  once  we 
envied,  as  Horace  obscr\'cs,because  the}' eclipsed 
our  own,  can  now  no  longer  obstruct  our  reputa- 
tion, onrl  we  have  therclorc  no  interest  to  sup 
press  their  praise.  That  wickedness,  wliich  we 
feared  for  its  malignity,  is  now  become  impo- 
tent, and  the  man  wliosc  name  filled  us  with 
alarm,  and  rage,  and  indignation,  can  at  last  be 
considered  only  with  pity  or  contempt 

When  a  friend  is  carried  to  his  grave,  we  ut 
once  find  excnsos  for  every  weakness,  and  (wlli 
ations  of  every  fault ;  we  recollr«t  a  thousand  en 
dearments,  which  before  glided  off  our  minds 
witliout  impression,  a  thousand  favours  uure- 
paid.  a  tliouuaud  duties  unpcrtbrmcd,  and  wisli, 
vainly  wish,  for  his  return,  not  so  much  that  wo 
may  receive,  as  that  we  may  bestow,  happiness, 
and  recompense  that  kindness  which  before  we 
never  understood. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a  mind  well  instructp 
ed,  a  more  paintul  occurrence  than  tlie  death  of 
one  whom  we  have  injured  without  reparation. 
Our  crime  seems  now  irretrievable,  it  is  indelibly 
recorded,  and  the  stamp  of  fate  is  fixed  upon  it. 
We  consider,  with  the  moat  afflictive  anguish, 
the  pain  which  we  have  given,  and  now  cannot 
alleviate,  and  the  losses  which  we  have  causeo, 
and  now  cannot  repair. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  the  emotiona  which  the 


OfMI   . 

Whoeter  had  tgmStim  to  alaim  our  jedmMf  * 
hirf eaBBJieiiqi  to detMT6  ontfeodnMi;  and  to 
whalerer  ankmr  of  opM^QB  intnert  nm^  in" 

he  did  not  thtn  wwh  to^h»y»  modga  flieod. 
TImmo  "Vi^o  wn  witd  id  Btanrr  Uidirr  knowy 
tfMtte  ddarWiwKgywM  tliJBndoiibCed^uiti«». 
inflt  ofCudu  and  JBRMonif ;  fee  «t  tlw  dflsth  of 
OMhoffabfioiitriTtkhieraieii^^  ' 

od  thit  iMf  ^wB-mtBDodawiy  fnn  hiBi 
their  iMoaeOiatioii  wii  eooqdetod. 

Jmu  mtm  t—  <»  iwrtHM  iwr  > 


AitAMtoolUket  wai 


— Maliiidi 


««df 


■  with  wtkh  we  ftieny 

renew  the  eAets  of  poerioo,  hot  which  weeome- 
timee  delaj  tiO  we  cen  no  longer  rectify  our  ev- 
sore.  Let  oi  tfaeielbte  mdw  faute  to  do  whtt 
we-ehaUeerteinljat  leetwirii  to  have  done:  let 
Ji  mtnm  the  eaieeaea  of  our  fiiends,  and  ende»- 


Toor  bj  mataal  endeannente  to  heighten  that 
tenderteaa  whtoh  !•  the  behn  of  life,  l^et  oa  be 
quidi  to  repent  of  hrinriea  while  repentance  may 
not  be  a  barren  anffiaahy  and  let  na  open  onr  ma 
to  eveiT  oral  eieeleiiei^  and  pmj  earn  and  wul- 
ingiy  thoae  hoooan  irineh  joaoce  wiueompel  oa 
topmyatlaat 

ATBAXATtrt. 
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Now  near  to  death  that  comes  bat  ilow. 

Now  thoa  art  iteiipiiig  down  below; 

%>ort  not  ainoogst  the  blooming  maids. 

Bat  think  on  strasts  and  emptv  ehadei : 

What  suits  i^  Pholoe  in  her  bloom, 

Graj  Chloris,  will  not  tliee  become ; 

A  bed  is  diflerent  from  a  tomb.  cekbch. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sia, 


1  HAVE  been  but  a  little  time  con%'efBant  in  tlie 
world,  yet  I  have  alreiuly  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  little  efficacy  of  remon- 
strance and  complamt,  which,  however  extorted 
by  oppression,  orsupoorted  by  reason,  are  de- 
tested by  one  part  of  tne  worla  as  rebellion,  cen- 
sured by  another  as  peevishness,  by  some  heard 
with  an  appearance  of  compassion,  only  to  be- 
tray any  q\  those  sallies  of  vehemence  and  re- 
sentment, which  are  apt  to  break  out  upon  en- 
couragement, and  by  otners  passed  over  widi  in- 
diiierence  and  neglect,  as  matters  in  which  they 
have  no  concern,  and  which,  if  the^p  should  endea- 
vour to  examine  or  regulate,  they  might  draw 
mischief  upon  themselves. 

Yet  since  it  is  no  less  natural  for  those  who 
think  themselves  injured  to  complain,  than  for 
others  to  neglect  theur  complaints,  I  shall  venture 
to  lay  my  case  before  you,  in  hopes  that  you  will 
enforce  my  opinion,  if  you  think  it  just,  or  endea- 
vour to  rectify  my  aentiments,  if  I  am  mistaken. 


leapeel,  It  leatft  tiiat  JOB  wifl  dbMt  jowmIToI 
paitUity,  and  that  whatever  year  aM  or  oolMBmh 
^maybe,yaQiiHllaot»with  thejUA ino- 
ifmpfL  pionoQiioe  roe  iBiofant'anB.nMiBAb  Mi^ 
vefee  and  rtAactarjy  only  beoaoeB  yos-panave, 
that  I  am  jroon^ 

Bfy  fttlier  dymg  iriien  I  waa  but  tn  yeutonl^ 
left  me,  and  a  brather  two  yeaia  ynmjgfi^  Qm 
myaei(  to  the  care  of  my  moChery  a  «omm  ai 
birtfi  and  edtiealkm»  wfaoee  ptudenoeocshtadllpa 
had  no  reaaon  to  (fiatraat  SheAbpfinHnfr 
tim^afldieaooDwirfMchnati|wcalUiibrt^iB|w> 
the  final  aepaiatien  of  pemooa  deu  to.  oak  apiK 
tber;  ahdaa  her  grief  waaeihamted  by  itatffK 
▼iolence^itaobflided  mtotend«d»ftafa.MiB^ 


atanoea  of  audi  fimdneaa  aa  gjJitiUiile.  wiL  a 
eaaily  aoftr  me  to  forget   . 

TO  when  the  term  M  duB  I 
expirecL  and  my  mother  appeared  ifidn  i 
the  endjpia  of  aonow,  the  ladiaa  oflMr  ie , 
ance  began  to  tell  hair,  upon  whata^fcr  m 
that  it  waa  tune  to  live  like  the  real  dT  the  1 
a  poweiial  aigwaent,  whidi  ia  aeidani.vMdAi^ 
woman  withontefiecL  Lady  Giddy  vmi  JjiBMb^ 
aandy  relating  the  ocuurencea  of  tiw  tvijra^ai^ 
Mrs.  Ghmvely  told  her  privately,  widifniiilai^ 
deniesa.  that  it  b^gan  to  be  pubS^  obian«d[fpw 
modi  ahe  oveiaiSed  her  part,  and  thlt  anoak'el 
her  aeqnamtance  aoapeded  her  hop^  of^aMa^ 
ing  another  hoaband  to  be  the  tnie  yni|pMr<f3| 
that  appearance  of  tendemeaa  and  pietK    .  .  ' ..' 

An  the  offidouaneaa  of  kindneaa  ayHfM|^.^ 
boaied  to  change  her  eondncsL  Sim  wna  j^gM; 
time  alarmed  whh  cenaure,  and  at  amithih  wMt- 
witfapralae.  «ie waa told ofbaDa, wSiSo$IS^' 
dione  dhly  because  die  waa  ahieBtg  aClpv.. 
comedies,  to  which  all  the  town  waa  uwwq&ig;  ' 
and  of  many  ingenious  ironies,  b^  which  donWra. 
tic  diligence  was  made  contemptible. 

It  is  difficult  for  virtue  to  stand  alone  againal 
fear  on  one  side,  and  pleasure  on  the  other: 
especially  when  no  actual  crime  is  propoeed|  ana 
prudence  itself  can  suggest  many  reasona  fiv  re- 
laxation and  indulgence.  My  mamma  waa  at 
last  persuaded  to  accompany  Miaa  Giddy  to  a 
play.  She  was  received  with  a  bonn^eaaimv 
fusion  of  compliments,  and  attended  home  oy  a 
veiT  fine  gentleman.  Next  day  she  was  with  leas 
difficulty  prevailed  on  to  play  at  Mrs.  Gravdy'a, 
and  came  home  gay  and  lively;  for  the  distmo- 
tions  that  had  been  paid  her  awakened  her  vani- 
ty, and  good  luck  had  kept  herprindplea  of  fru- 
gality from  giving  her  distuibance.  She  now 
made  her  second  entrance  into  the  world,  and 
her  friends  were  sufficiently  industrioaa  to  pre- 
vent any  return  to  her  former  life ;  every  nxnninK 
brought  messa^s  of  invitation,  and  every  even-  . 
ing  was  passed  m  places  of  diversion,  from  wBidi, 
she  for  some  time  complained  that  she  had  rather 
be  absent.  In  a  short  time  she  bevan  to  fhd  ft^ 
happiness  of  acting  without  control  of  being  vk 
accountable  for  her  hours,  her  expensee,  and  hef 
company;  and  learned  by  degrees  to  drop  an 
expression  of  contempt,  or  pity,  at  the  mention 
of  ladies  whose  husbands  wore  suspected  of  r» 
straining  their  pleaf»ijros,  or  their  play,  and  con- 
fessed that  she  lovod  to  go  and  corneas  she  pleased . 

I  was  atiil  (kvoored  with  some  incidental  mo 
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cepti  and  tranaient  endeanucnts,  aiid  web  now 
and  then  fondly  kissed  for  smiling  liiie  mv  papa : 
Imt  most  part  of  her  morning  was  spent  In  com- 
paring the  optiiion  of  her  muid  and  milliner,  con- 
tEnriog  some  variation  in  hor  drctts,  visiting  shops, 
and  sending  compliments ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
daj  was  too  short  for  visits,  cards,  plays,  and 
eoneeits. 

She  now  began  to  discover  that  it  was  impos- 
■Ue  to  educate  children  properly  at  home.  Pa- 
rents coii&d  not  have  them  always  in  their  sight ; 
the  society  of  servants  was  contagious;  company 
produced  boldness  and  spirit ;  emulation  excited 
industry;  and  a  large  school  was  naturally  the 
first  step  into  the  open  world.  A  thousand  other 
reasons  she  alleged,  some  of  little  force  in  theuv- 
selves,  but  so  well  seconded  by  pleasure,  vanity, 
and  idleness,  that  thev  soon  overcame  all  the  rtv 
maining  principles  of  kindness  and  piety,  and 
both  I  and  my  brother  were  dcspatchoa  to  board- 
ingsdiools. 

~  How  my  mamma  spent  her  time  when  she  was 
thus  disburdened  I  am  not  able  to  inform  you, 
bat  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  trifles  and  amose^ 
Bents  took  sull  &ster  hold  of  her  heart  At 
first,  she  Tisited  me  at  school,  and  afterwards 
wrote  to  me;  bat,  in  a  short  time,  both  her  visits 
and  her  letters  were  at  an  end,  and  no  other  no- 
tice was  taken  of  me  than  to  remit  money  for  my 
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i  1  came  home  at  the  vacation,  T  found 
myself  coldly  received,  with  an  observation, "  tluit 
this  ^xi  win  presently  be  a  woman.'*  I  was, 
after  the  usual  atav,  sent  to  school  again,  and 
overheard  my  mother  say,  as  I  was  a-goinir, 
« Wel^  now  I  shaU  lecover.*' 

In  mx  months  more  I  came  again,  and  with 
the  usoal  childish  alacritv,  was  running  to  my 
mother's  embrace,  when  she  stopped  me  with  ex- 
clamations at  the  suddonuess  onu  enormity  of  my 
nowth,  having,  she  said,  never  seen  any  body 
mot  up  BO  much  at  my  ago.  She  tvas  sure  no 
other  girls  spread  at  that  rat",  and  she  hated  to 
have  children  to  look  like  women  before  their 
time.  I  was  disconcerted,  and  retired  without 
faearinff  any  thing  more  tlian,  "Xay,  if  you  are 
tiuBT,  Madam  Steeple,  you  ma^'  walk  off" 

Wnen  once  the  forms  of  civility  are  violated, 
there  remains  little  hope  of  return  to  kindness  or 
decency.  My  mamma  made  this  appearance  of 
lesontmcnt  a  reason  for  continuing  her  maligni- 
ty ;  and  poor  Miss  Maypole,  for  that  was  my  ap- 
pellation, was  never  ineniioned  or  spoken  to  but 
with  some  expression  of  anger  or  dislike. 

She  had  vet  the  pleasure  of  dressing  me  like  a 
duld,  and  f  know  not  when  I  should  )iavo  been 
thought  fit  to  change  my  habit  had  T  not  been 
rescued  by  a  maiden  sifter  of^  my  father,  who 
oould  not  bear  to  see  women  in  hanging  sleeves, 
and  therefore  presented  me  with  h:orado  for  a 
gown,  for  which  I  should  have  thought  myself 
under  great  obli^tions,  had  she  not  accompsp 
nied  her  fiivour  with  some  hints  that  my  mamma 
might  now  consider  her  ag<«,  and  give  me  her 
ear-rings,  which  she  had  shown  long  enough  in 
piibfic  places. 

I  now  left  the  school,  and  came  to  live  with  my 
mamma,  who  considered  me  as  a  usurper  that 
had  seizod  the  rights  of  a  woman  before  they 
were  due,  and  was  pushing  d^^rn  the  precipice 
of  age,  that  I  might  reign  without  a  superior. 
While  1  am  thn!«  bchrld  with  jealousy  and  sus- 


picion, you  will  readily  believu  that  it  is  difficult 
to  please.  Every  word  and  look  is  an  oflence. 
1  never  speak,  but  1  pretend  to  some  quahtios 
and  excellences,  whkm  it  is  criminal  to  possess; 
if  1  am  ^y,  she  thinks  it  early  enougn  to  co- 
quette ;  it  I  am  grave,  she  hates  a  prude  in  bibs ; 
if  1  venture  into  company,  I  am  in  haste  for  a 
husband ;  if  I  retire  to  my  chamber,  such  matroi^ 
like  ladies  are  lovers  of  contemplation.  I  am  on 
one  pretence  or  other  seneraily  excluded  from 
her  assemblies,  nor  am  fever  sufiered  to  visit  at 
the  same  place  with  my  mamma.  Every  one 
wonders  why  she  does  not  bring  Miss  more  into 
the  world,  and  when  she  comes  home  in  vapours, 
I  am  certain  tliat  she  has  hoard  either  of  my 
beauty  or  mv  wit,  and  expect  nothing  for  the  «d- 
suing  week  but  taunts  and  menaces,  contradic- 
tion and  reproaches. 

Thus  I  live  in  a  state  of  continual  persecution, 
only  because  I  was  bom  ten  years  too  soon,  and 
cannot  stop  the  course  of  nature  or  of  time,  but 
am  unhappily  a  woman  before  my  mother  can 
willingly  cease  to  be  a  girL  I  believe  you  would 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  many  mmilies,  it, 
by  any  arguments  or  persuasions,  ^ou  could 
make  mothers  ashamed  of  rivalling  their  children ; 
if  you  could  show  them,  that  though  they  may  re- 
fuse to  grow  wise,  they  must  inevitably  grow  old ; 
and  that  the  proper  solaces  of  age  are  not  music 
and  compliments,  but  wisdom  and  devotion: 
that  those  who  are  so  unwilling  to  quit  the  worid 
will  soon  be  driven  from  it ;  and  that  it  b  theny 
fore  their  interest  to  retire  while  there  yet  remain 
a  few  hours  for  nobler  employments.  * 

I  am,  dec 
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Vmhat  ru  Imdicr^f  ri  me 

Palmm  ue^mtm  maerumt  d^nmtm  rtimeit  §p1mwm. 

Farewell  the  stap; ;  fbr  hnmbly  I  diiclaiia 

Such  fond  punmiU  of  pleasure,  or  of  funet 

If  I  moat  BUik  in  ahame,  or  awell  with  prids, 

Aa  the  (ay  palm  ia  f  ranted  or  denied.  rsAircu 

NoTHiiro  is  more  unpleasing  than  to  find  ^t 
offence  has  been  received  when  none  was  intend 
ed,  and  that  i>ain  has  been  given  to  those  who 
were  not  £[uilt3r  of  any  provocation.  As  the  great 
end  of  society  is  mutual  beneficence,  a  sood  man 
is  always  uneasy  when  he  finds  himself  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  purposes  oflife ;  because,  though 
his  conscience  may  easily  acquit  him  of  maUee 
prepense,  of  settled  hatred  or  contrivances  of  mis- 
chief^ vet  he  seldom  can  be  certain,  that  he  has 
not  failed  by  negligence  or  indolence ;  that  he 
has  not  been  hindered  from  consulting  the  com- 
mon interest  by  too  much  regard  to  his  own  ease, 
or  too  much  indiBerence  to  the  hapinness  of 
others. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  that,  to  feel  this  uneasiness, 
the  mind  should  be  extended  to  any  great  dif- 
fusion of  generosity,  or  melted  by  uncommon 
warmtli  of  benevolence ;  for  that  pnidcnce  whidi 
the  world  teaches,  and  a  quick  sensibility  of  pri- 
vate interost,  will  direct  us  to  shim  useless  en- 
mities ;  since  there  is  no  man  whose  kindness  we 
may  not  some  time  want,  or  by  whose  malice  we 
may  not  some  time  suffer. 

I  have  thcnfiMe  frequently  looked  with  won- 
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te,  aad  now  tnd  then  with  ^tj,  at  the  tfanaghft- 
Uwnw  with  wUoh  ■oma  alianate  froni  them-, 
^nlvoi  the  aflbctioiis  of  all  whoa  chance,  bnai- 
MaByOrhRlfaiation^bnngeuilheirwaj.  When 
we  eee  a  man  ponrafaig  eome-darimg  hiteiMt» 
wifliont  iMwh  refBid  t»  tiieopinum  orae  wioiU^ 
we  joad^  eouMer  him  aa^torrapt  anddange*^ 
o«M^  Inir  aie  not  lens  m  diaeofering  hie  motitea : 
we  aee  hhnaietnated  1^  paariona  wMch  are  hard 
to  he  veaiated,  and  defaided  bj  appeanuwee  whiefa 
haTedaajdedatrongereyee,  But  the  graatar  part 
nfthoae  Who.  aet  mankmd  at  defiance  hjr  hoQily 
liritathm,  and  who  liva  hot  to  mfuae  malwnitf  , 
and  mnmplj  eneBOMi^  have  no  hopea  to  fcater, 
tto  derigna  to  piomola^  nor  any  eapectationa  of 
■»H"t«g  power  bjineolenoe^oroidimbnig  to 
greatneeabjtianipliiifonothen.  Theyghreop 
all  the  aweeto  of  kindoeaa,  for  the  aake  of  pee- 
tiahneaa,  petalane^  or  |)oom;  and  ahenate  die 
Worid  bv  n^eet  of  the  eommon  fbima  of  cmii- 
tjr,  and  Dieadi  of  dM  eatablirtted  lawa  of  eonfep- 
aafion. 

Ereiy  one  nraa^  m  the  walka  of  fifei  ha*e  met 
wHhmen  of  whom  aQ  apeak  with  cenaare,  thoogh 
ihiBf  an  not  diaigeable  with  amr  eiime^  and 
Ymm  none  can  be  peranaded  to  fete,  thoogh  a 
reaaon  can  aearoel J  be  aaagned  why  thejr  mold 
be  hated;  and  who,  if  thear  good  qnafitiea  and 
aetkma  aomedmea  force  a  oommewhitinn,  havo 
their  paiMgjiio  alwagra  cortcinded  widi  oonfta- 
irionaofdugnat;  **  he  ia  a  good  man,  hot  I  cannot 
Kke  Urn."  SoreU  anch  peraona  hare  aold  the 
%atebm  of  die  worm  at  too  low  ajpnce,  ainoe  they 
have  loat  one  of  the  xewarda  or  viitne,  witbont 
gaining  (he  profits  or  wickedoeaa. 

This  ill  eoonomj  of  lame  is  sometimes  the  e^ 
feet  of  stupidity:  men  whose  perceptionB  are 
langoid  and  sluggiah,  who  lament  nothing  but 
loss  of  money,  and  wA  nothing  but  a  blow,  are 
often  at  a  dimcmlty  to  gueaa  why  they  are  encom- 
passed with  enemies,  though  they  neglect  all 
those  arts  by  which  men  are  endeared  to  one  an- 
other. They  comfort  themselves  that  they  have 
lived  irreproachably ;  that  none  can  chai]g[e  them 
with  having  endangered  his  life,  or  diminished 
his  possessions ;  and  therefore  conclude  that  they 
suner  by  some  invincible  fatality,  or  impute  the 
malice  of  their  neighbours  to  ignorance  or  envy. 
They  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  innocence,  and 
enjoy  the  congratulations  of  their  own  hearts, 
without  knowing  or  suspecting  that  they  are 
every  day  deservedly  incurring  resentments,  by 
witKnoIding  from  those  with  whom  Uicy  con- 
verse, that  regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to 
which  every  one  is  entitled  by  the  customs  of  the 
world. 

There  are  many  injuries  which  almost  eveiy 
man  feels,  though  he  does  not  complain,  and 
which,  upon  those  whom  virtue,  elegance,  or  va- 
nit)r,  have  made  delicate  and  tender,  fix  deep  and 
lasting  impressions;  as  there  are  many  arts  of 
graciousness  and  conciliation,  which  are  to  be 
practised  without  expense,  and  by  which  those 
may  be  made  our  friends,  who  have  never  receiv- 
ed from  us  any  real  benefit  Such  arts,  when 
they  include  neither  guilt  nor  meanness,  it  is  sure- 
ly reasonable  to  learn,  for  who  would  want  that 
love  which  is  so  easily  to  bo  gained  7  And  such 
injuries  are  to  be  avoided;  for  who  would  be 
hated  without  profit ! 

Some,  indeed,  there  are,  for  whom  the  excuse 
of  ignorance  or  negligence  cannot  be  aHeged,  he- 


eaoaeitiaiamiannt  that  they  «M  not  cmly  «ai^ 
leas  of  pleaanML  bntatndkraatooibQd;  tfaatthffr 
ooDtriTe  to  make  aQ  appraacfaea  to  diaai  jWiiiilt 
and  vendona,  and  iuMgiae^at  Ihi7  agpnaiiM 
theoMelvee  by  waating  die  time  of  oihaia  lii  oaa 
^    m        by  maitifyiiig  dtem  widii 


^  mactiFjrjng 
withaffionti 


Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  to  m  wmaA 
WBoqg  dioae  diat  have  not  ndn^BanuHkhifM^ 
nu  ccMinreiaalioo,  bnt  apent  ditv  fit  aa  anaiat  Aa 


Men  of  this  kind  are  generally 
renotninnBr 

I  ccmveiBBlioo,  bnt  apent  ditv  I 
obeeqnionaneaa  of  denandenti^  i 
of  parantea:  and  byloqg  wwahwoiB  ^»j ^^— 
indinadoo,  faa^re  fojottpi  diat  otfaM  te*n 
I  to  die  same  deftiapea,     ' 

Tyranny  thoa  avowed  b  hidaad  an  4 
of  piideL  by  which  dl  mankind  la  ao 
mged,  that  it  in  ti^&r  quietly  «idun 
thoae  who  can  reward  the  pati£?nc«  wMeh  they 
exact;  and  int^>Jenco  is  g«n«^nUy  ffrirround^ 
cmlyby  andh  whose  tKif!er}<<^i  ]acQn(?s  tliom  to 
thmk  nothing  in&importabl^j  ihat  prodoces  evutti^ 
and  who  can  laugli  at  £»eiirriljty  and  nidcneaa 
with  a  Inxniiou^  tnUle  and  tui  open  purfl>^. 

But  tiiovgh  all  wanton  pTOvocJition«  «nd  coif 
temptnona  mtokjicc  are  to  bo  dtiig^entlv  avoidooL 
there  is  no  Ieai»  danger  bi  timid  c-x)mp[i)ince  and 
tame  reaignation.  ft  i»  common  fn  r  so  It  n.nd  Ct'&t 
ftd  tempera  t»  mva  them«elv<'»  up  implicit  Ey  to 
the  diredtion  of  th^  bold,  the  turbul^^nt,  anc!  the 
overbearing;  of  iKose  whom  they  do  not  believe 
wiaer  orMter  than  ihemeekes;  to  rec<ide  fram 
tlie  bort  deaignB  where  oppofittioi]  mu^  bf;  e;^ 
oonntersd,  and  to  fall  off  from  virtue  for  f^ar  <4< 


Some  finnaesB  and  resolution  i?  nec«e«ary  li 
the  discharge  of  duty ;  but  U  is  a  veirj  unhapp]! 
etateof  life  m  which  the  n«ce$!tit?  of  such  sinw 
gfea  freqnendy  occur* ;  for  no  man  w  defejUeer 
Ividioiit  aome  T(^eniincn%  which  will  be  conliaui^ 
ed  with  obadn&cy  wliile  he  hf'Qercs  htoisflf  in 
the  right,  and  rx^-'-'"'!  u-ith  fNjrfMj^r.^^^  rf  r^vn  tn 
his  own  conviction  he  is  detected  in  the  wroai^ 

Even  though  no  regard  be  bad  to  the  eztenal 
consec[uenccs  of  contrariety  and  diepote^  it  iniosi 
be  painful  to  a  worthy  mind  to  put  oduHra  in  pah^ 
and  there  will  be  danger  lest  tne  kindeat  natnre 
mav  bo  vitiated  by  too  long  a  custom  of  debate 
ana  contest 

I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  taxed  with  insnn 
sibility  by  many 'of  my  correspondents,  who  be- 
lieve tneir  contributions  unjustly  neglected.  And^ 
indeed,  when  I  sit  before  a  pile  of  papers^  of  which 
each  is  {he  production  of  laborioos  study,  and  the 


ofisprioff  of  a  fond  parent,  I,  who  know  the  na»> 
sions  of  an  author,  cannot  rsmember  how  long 
they  have  lain  in  my  boxes  omegaided,  withovt 


imagining  to  myself  the  variona  changea  of  aor- 
row,  impatience,  and  resentment,  whidi  the  writ- 
ers must  have  felt  in  this  tedious  intenraL 

These  reflections  are  still  more  awakened, 
when,  upon  perusal,  I  And  some  of  them  calling 
for  a  place  in  the  next  paper,  a  place  wUeh.tfamr 
have  never  yet  obtained :  others  writing  in  a  a^ia 
of  superiority  and  haugfatinesa,  aa  secure  <if  de> 
ference,  and  above  fear  of  criticism;  otteahnai- 
bly  ofTerifijpr  their  weak  assistance  with  ■iiftnaaa 
and  submission,  which  they  believe  impoaaiUe  to 
be  resisted ;  some  introducmg  their  cooapoeitiou 
with  a  DMnace  of  the  contempt  whidi  he  that  rs 
fuses  them  will  incur;  others  appljring  prirataly 
to  the  booksellers  for  their  intereat  and  aoliaitl^ 
tion ;  <?vwron#»  hr  dif|s»rent  ways  erfdea weaning 
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to  Mcare  the  UUn  of  irablicatioi].  I  cmnnot  but 
tonider  wjmHf  as  placed  in  a  veiy  incommodii^ 
tRU  ritaation,  where  I  am  forced  to  repress  confi- 
dence which  it  is  pleasing  to  indul^ie,  to  repay 
tiviHties  with  appearances  of  neglect,  and  so  fre- 
'  r  to  &&end  those  by  whom  I  never  was  o^ 


I  know  wdl  how  rarely  an  author,  fired  with 
the  becatiea  of  his  new  composition,  contains  his 
raptures  in  his  own  bosom,  and  how  naturally  he 
impaxts  to  his  fiiends  liis  expectation  uf  renown ; 
and  as  1  can  easily  conceive  the  eagerness  H-ith 
which  a  new  paper  is  snatched  up,  by  one  who 
expects  to  find  it  filled  with  his  own  production, 
ana  perhaps  has  called  his  companions  to  share 
the  pleasure  of  a  second  perusal,  I  grieve  for  the 
disappomtraent  which  he  in  to  feel  at  tlie  fatal  in- 
spection. His  hope^  liowevcr,  do  not  vet  for- 
sake him ;  he  is  certain  of  giving  lustre  tne  next 
day.  The  next  day  comes,  and  again  he  pants 
with  expectation,  and  having  dreamed  of  laurels 
and  Parnassus,  casts  his  eyes  npon  the  barren 
page,  with  which  he  is  doomed  never  more  to  be 
delimited. 

Far  soeh  cmelty  what  atonement  can  be  made  ? 
For  sodb  calamities  what  alleviation  can  be  found  7 
I  am  aftaid  that  the  mischief  already  done  must 
be  widioat  reparation,  and  all  that  deserves  my 
eare  is  prerentkin  for  the  future.  Let  therefore 
the  next  fnendiy  contributor,  whoever  he  be,  ob- 
•erve  the  cautions  ofSwifl,  and  write  secretly  in 
hia  own  chamber,  without  communicating  his  de- 
rifm  to  lus  nearest  fiiend,  for  tho  nearest  friend 
a-ill  be  pleased  with  an  opportunitv  of  laughing. 
Let  liiffi  canj  it  to  the  post  himself,  and  wait  m 
fllence  lor  the  event  If  it  is  published  and  prais- 
ed, he  may  then  declare  himself  the  author;  if  it 
be  suppreased,  he  may  wonder  in  private  without 
much  vexation ;  and  if  it  be  censured,  he  mtLj 
join  in  the  cry,  and  lament  the  dulness  of  the 
writing  generation. 
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Sim. 


I  MM  riwars  pleased  when  T  see  literalnre  made 
uaefal,  and  scholars  descending  fW>m  that  eleva- 
tion, wMcb,  as  h  raises  them  above  common  life, 
must  Bkewiae  hinder  them  from  beholding  the 
ways  of  men  otherwise  than  in  a  cloud  of  bus- 
tle and  confosion.  Havins  \jxed  a  life  of  basi- 
uema,  and  remaiked  how  seMom  any  occurrences 
euieiajB  lor  wMch  great  qualities  are  required,  I 
liaTe  learned  the  necessity  of  regarding  little 
things ;  and  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  laws 
to  tbe  legislators  of  mankind,  or  to  limit  the  range 
of  those  poweritil  minds  that  can^-  light  and  heat 
through  all  the  regions  of  knowledge,  yet  I  have 
loai^ttiought,  that  the  greatest  part~of  those  who 
loae  tbejMelvea  in  studies  by  which  t  have  not 
ibuad  that  they  grow  much  wiser,  might,  with 
more  advantagelMth  to  the  publk  and  themselves 
apply  their  ondeistandings  to  domestic  arts,  and 
s!offv  their  minds  with  axioms  of  humble  pro- 
dcnrs  and  private  economy. 


Your  late  paper  on  frugality  was  very  elegant 
and  pleasing,  but  in  my  opinion,  not  sufficiency 
adapted  to  common  readers,  who  pay  little  le- 
gard  to  the  niusic  of  periods,  the  artifice  of  con- 
nexion, or  tho  armngemcnt  of  the  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric; but  rcc^uirc  a  few  plain  and  cogent  in 
stnictions.  wluch  may  sink  mto  the  mind  by  their 
own  weight. 

Frugality  is  so  necessary  to  the  hapmness  of 
the  world,  so  beneficial  in  its  various  forma  to 
every  rank  of  men,  from  the  highest  of  human 
potentates,  to  the  lowest  labourer  or  artificer; 
and  the  miseries  which  the  neglect  of  it  produces 
arc  so  numerous  and  so  grievous,  that  it  ouffht  to 
be  recommended  with  every  variation  of  addreU| 
and  adapted  to  cv<>ry  class  of  understanding* 

Whether  those  who  treat  morals  as  a  saence 
will  allow  frugality  to  be  numbered  among  the 
virtues,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire. 
For  J,  who  draw  my  opinions  from  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  tlie  world,  am  satisfied  with  know- 
ing what  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  prsetioe^ 
tliat  if  it  be  not  a  virtue,  it  is,  at  least,  a  quality, 
which  can  seldom  exist  without  some  virtues,  and 
without  which  few  virtues  can  exist  Frugality 
may  be  tenned  the  daughter  of  Prudence,  the 
sister  of  Temperance,  and  the  parent  of  Liberty. 
He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  bea>roe  poor, 
and  poverty  will  enforce  dependance,  and  invite 
corruption  ;  it  will  almost  al^'ays  produce  a  pas* 
give  compliance  with  the  wickedness  of  others; 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not  learn  by  degrees  to 
practise  those  crimes  which  they  cease  (o  cen- 
sure. 

If  there  are  any  who  do  not  dread  poverty  aa 
dangerous  to  virtue,  yet  mankind  seem  unani- 
mous enough  in  abhorring  it  as  destructive  to 
happiness.;  and  all  to  whom  want  is  terrible  upon 
whatever  principle,  ought  to  think  themselves 
obliged  to  learn  tbe  sage  maxims  of  our  parsimo- 
nious ancestors,  and  attain  the  salutary  arts  of 
contmctins  expense ;  for  without  frusanty  none 
can  ho  rich,  and  with  it  ver^  few  would  be  poor. 

To  most  other  acts  of  virtue  or  exertions  ot 
wisdom,  a  concurrence  of  many  circumstances 
is  necciiHary,  some  previous  knowledge  must  be 
attained,  some  uncommon  gills  of  nature  po^ 
sessed,  or  some  opportuniur  produced  bv  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  or  things ;  but  the  mere 
power  of  saving  what  is  already  in  our  handiL 
must  be  easy  of  acmiisition  to  every  mind ;  aM 
as  tlic  example  of  Bacon  may  show,  that  the 
highesi  intellect  cannot  safelv  ne^ect  it,  a  thuo- 
sand  instances  Mill  every  uay  prove,  that  the 
meanest  may  practise  it  with  success. 

Riches  cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  great 
numbers,  because  to  be  rich,  is  to  possess  more 
than  is  commonly  placed  in  a  sin^^e  hand ;  and, 
if  many  could  obtam  the  sum  which  now  nudket 
a  man  wealthy,  the  name  of  wealth  must  then  be 
transferred  to  still  greater  accumulations.  Kit 
I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
exempt  the  lower  classes  of  mankino  from  po- 
verty ;  becaope,  though  whato'cr  be  the  wealth 
of  tnc  commimitv,  some  will  always  have  least, 
and  he  that  has  less  than  any  other  is  compara- 
tively poor ;  yet  I  do  not  see  any  coactive  nece^ 
sity  that  many  should  be  without  the  indispensa- 
ble conveniences  of  life ;  but  am  sometimes  in- 
clined to  imagine,  that,  casual  calamities  exceptsd| 
there  night,  by  iini?er8al  prudence,  be  pfponraa 
a  nnhrersH  exemptkm  from  want ;  ana  that  ha 
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who  ilioiiM  happen  to  lia?6  hut,  might  notwitli- 
^tTni""if  have  enoii|^ 

Bat  without  anianiig  too  fkr  into  ■pooulalSoiii 
irbieh  I  do  not  nmeiimr  that  any  politiod  oal- 
eolator  haa  attayyt*rfy  and  fai  wUch  the  moat 
panpteaooaa  nMOMT  BMj  be  aaaly  hewOdend, 
ttbetidant  that  tfaMrtowJma  Pnmdeooehaa 
aDottad  no  other  eare  out  of  Ifaair  own  Ibitime  and 
their  own  nrtne,  whidi  make  fiur  the  fraater  part 
of  mwikhid)  ImTe  aaOkiaot  uwatemenli  to  per- 
«oiidfhigahty»  Bnce^  whatever  nighl  be  ita  M^ 
ml  eflhet  npon  provmoea  or  natfami^  by  wiSeh  it 
ia  nefir  likely  to  be  tried,  wo  know  with  cflitaift- 
bft  <1>^  ^^Mre  ti  aoafody  eny  individnal 


fnewoi^  ^^f  ty  prudaotnaramnniL  may 
leaaonahiy  pnMmae  hbnaelr  a  dteerful  eon 
tenee  in  the  dechne  of  life. 

The  proepiBct  of  peniuy  in  m  \b  ao  ffiocmj 
and  tannybg,  Aat  eveiy  man  who '         '  ' 


him  anial  leaobe  to  avoid  it;  and  it  moat  be 


dealy  to  ikheai  yet  it  ia  danfferooB  to  indaJfe 
hopaaofaoehiareeventa:  ana  the  bulk  of  man* 
kind  mart  owe  their  aJBnence  to  email  and  gtm- 
doal  pnfito,  below  which  their  eipenae  moat  be 
raaoKoKflly  rednoed* 

Toomvat  not  thaf«&>re  think  me  nnkmg  be* 
lowthe  dignhy  of  a  practical  phifeaophary  when 
I  reenmmend  to  the  eooaidtamtion  or  yoor  read- 
en,  fiotti  the  atatevnan  to  the  appientice^  a  poel- 


otdytfttt  they  who  pome  any  limative  employ« 
mantwill  aave  tihM  when  they  forbear  ezpenae, 
and  that  the  time  may  be  employed  to  the  in- 
ereaee  of  profit;  bot  that  they  who  am  above 
fodi  mlnuto  oonaideratfone  will  find,  by  evoy 
victonr  over  appetite  or  paaoon,  new  strengtb 
addecTto  the  mmd,  will  gain  the  power  of  r«tu8- 
ing  thoae  aolicitatioDB  by  which  the  young  and 
vivadooa  are  hourly  asaaulted,  and  in  time  act 
themaelvea  above  the  reach  of  extravagance  and 


It  may,  peihapa,  be  inquired  by  those  who  are 
nailing  rather  to  cavil  than  to  learn,  what  is  the 
{oat  measure  of  frugality  7  and  when  expense, 
not  absolutely  necessary,  degenerates  into  profu- 
sion 7  To  such  questions  no  general  answer  can 
be  returned ;  since  the  liberty  of  spending,  or 
necessity  of  parsimony,  may  be  vaned  wiUiout 
end,  by  difierent  circumstances.  It  may,  howe- 
ver, be  laid  down  as  a  rule  never  to  be  broken, 
that  a  man?i  vokmiwry  expense  should  not  exceed 
kii  revenue,  A  maxim  so  obvious  and  incontro- 
vertiblcL  that  the  civil  law  ranks  the  prodi^l  with 
the  madman,  and  debars  them  equally  from  the 
conduct  of  tneir  own  affairs.  AnolKer  precept 
ariaog  froci  the  former,  and  indeed  included  m 
it,  is  yet  necessary  to  be  distinctly  impressed 
upon  the  warm,  the  fanciful,  and  the  brave ;  Lei 
no  man  antkiptUe  uncertain  pnfitt.  Let  no  man 
presume  to  spend  upon  hopes,  to  trust  his  own 
abilities  for  means  or  deliverance  from  penury,  to 
give  a  loose  to  liis  present  desires,  and  leave  the 
reckoning  to  fortune  or  to  virtue. 

To  these  cautions,  which  I  suppose  arc,  at 
least  amonc  the  graver  part  of  mankind,  undis- 
puted, I  Mm  add  another,  Let  no  man  i€mand$r 
H^dktltkkiamuKm.    With  thiapceceptH  may 


bs^  peihap%  hnaguied  easy  to  oompJy ;  yet  j|l 
tboee  wfamn  profuaMm  ^i^s  t>uh^  in  pHaotis,  ofi 
driven  into  heniahment^  were  c^iunici^  it  would 
be  feimd  that  very  few  wera  mirii-d  by  their  own 
choke^  or  pnrdiajad  pleasure  wUh  ibe  loss  of 
their  eatatee;  but  that  they  aiiSerttl  Uiemsebes 
to  be  bone  away  by  the  violence  of  those  wiih 
whom  tfasy  convened,  and  jri^ldf^d  retuciantly  to 
a  tbouaand  proiHflilttiea^  eiiher  from  a  tnviaj 
emnkthm  oTweuBi  and  ipint^  or  a  mean  feu  of 
contempt  and  ridicule ;  lui  omuktion  (or  tbo 
prbe  or  felly,  or  the  diead  of  the  kugfi  of  foqli. 
laoLSir, 
Yoi 
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Aa  the  love  uf  taoncy  ha^  b^Qti,  in  all  atgca,  odc 
of  the  pae^otka  that  liave  given  great  diftutb4Dcc 
to  thetnmquittljly  of  the  worlds  ih^re  ia  no  topic 
I  oopioualy  treated  by  Lhi?  ancient  moraliBbs 
the  foil  J  of  devoting  the  heart  to  the  acca- 
tion  of  Kcfaes,  They  wbo  ara  acqaamCad 
with  thecie  nulliars  need  not  be  told  how  nch^ 
ezcHe  pitj^  eautemj}^  or  reproach,  wh^iever 
they  are  loentionfid ;  with  what  numbers  of  eat* 
amplae  Ite  dangers  of  krge  poaacssioos  la  iUu*- 
tratied ;  and  how  aJl  the  powers  of  rcacon  and 
doauencc  bavc  b^cn  exhauitcd  in  erideAVour^  to 
efamcate  a  dctsire^  ii'hich  seems  to  hskve-  ea- 
trenched  itstlf  loo  atroiij^ly  iu  I  be  lujrid  to  bg 
driren  oin,  and  wliieltj  pf^riuips,  had  not  lo*l  ita  J 
power,  even  over  those  who  declaimed  agaihat 
It,  but  would  have  broken  out  in  the  poet  or  the 
8ag;e,  if  it  had  b«en  excited  by  opportunity,  and 
invigorated  by  the  approximation  of  ita  i 
object. 

Their  arguments  have  been,  mdeed,  ao  \ 

cessful,  that  I  know  not  whether  it  can  be  ahown, 
that  by  all  the  wit  and  reason  which  thia  favomw 
ite  cause  has  called  forth,  a  single  convert  waa 
ever  made  ;  that  even  one  man  baa  refused  to  h^ 
rich,  when  to  be  rich  was  in  hie  power,  fiom  the 
conviction  of  the  greater  happineaa'af  a  nanow 
fortune ;  or  disbunlened  hunaelf  of  wealth  jitMoa 
he  had  tried  its  inquietudes,  merely  to  eiyoT  thn 
peace  and  leisure  and  security  of  a  meaa  and  na- 
cnvied  state. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  have  nr^jieciad 
opportunities  of  raising  themaelvee  to  honnnaa 
and  to  wealth,  and  rejected  the  kindeat  ofian  of 
fortune ;  but  however  their  moderation  maj  bo 
boasted  by  themselves,  or  admired  byaucb-ata 
onlv  view  them  at  a  disUnce,  it. will  be,  periMfN^ 
seldom  found  that  they  value  riches  leaa,  boi  tMt 
they  dread  labour  ordanffcr  more  thanotheaai 
they  are  unable  to  rouse  theroselvea  to  ection,  !• 
strain  the  race  of  competition,  or  to  atand  tKa 
shock  of  contest;  but  though  they,  therelbfo, 
decline  the  toil  of  climbing,  they  neveitheleaa 
wiah  themaelvea  aloft,  and  would  wiUingly  f  ~ ' 
what  ther  dare  not  seiie. 


NouMk] 
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OthanliaTV  reeved  flom  laA  ttationiy  and  to- 
inntarily  oondemiied  themee^es  to  prmcy  and 
'.  But  eren  these  will  not  aflbrd  many 
■  of  triumph  to  the  philosopher  l  for  they 
'  feimerqciittea  that  only  iviuch  they 
ilTca  miable  to  hold,  and  preyented 
by  resignation ;  or  they  have  been  in- 
to try  new  measures  by  ffeneral  incon- 
■iBiwy,  wbwfa  always  dreams  of  happiness  in' 
aoveltT.  or  by  a  gloomy  disposition,  which  is  dis- 
gmtca  m  lOam  same  degree  with  oTery  state,  and 
wishes  tiwerf  seene  of  life  to  change  as  soon  as 
H  is  behdd.  Such  men  found  high  and  low 
stations  equally  nnable  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a 
djstempered  mind,  and  were  unable  to  shelter 
themseiies  in  the  dosest  retreat  from  disappoint- 
ment, sofidtode,  and  misery. 

YeC  though  these  sdmonitions  have  been  thus 
neglected  by  those,  who  either  enjoyed  riches,  or 
were  able  to  pwicme  them,  it  is  not  rashly  to  be 
determined  that  they  are  altogether  without  use  ; 
for  since  hi  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  must  be 
eoafined  to  oonmtions  comparatiTely  moan,  and 
phoed  in  situations  from  which  they  naturally 
took  np  widi  envy  to  the  eminences  before  them, 
those  wiitem  cannot  be  thought  ill  employed  that 
have  aifamnistered  remedies  to  discontent  almost 
imivwaal,  by  showinc,  that  what  wo  cannot  reach 
nay  mj  ml  be  foAome,  that  the  inequality  of 
disuibution,  at  which  we  murmur,  is  for  the  most 
part  less  than  it  seems,  and  that  the  greatness, 
wfaidi  wo  admire  at  a  distance,  has  much  fewer 
advaaUges.  and  mnch  less  splendour,  when  we 
are  aoftrsa  to  mroach  it 

It  is  the  bosmess  of  moralists  to  detect  the 
ftandsof  Ibftane^  and  to  show  that  she  imposes 
■poll  the  eardkws  ere,  by  a  quick  succession  of 
sBsdow^  whidi  will  shrink  to  nothingr  in  the 
gripe :  mat  aba  disguises  life  in  extrinsic  orna- 
mental which  serre  only  for  show,  and  are  laid 
aade  m  the  hours  of  solitude,  and  of  pleasure; 
and  that  when  greatness  aspires  either  to  felicity 
or  to  wisdoBL  it  shakes  off  those  distinctions 
which  dazde  tne  gaxer,  and  awe  the  supplicant. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  they  whose  condition 
has  not  aflbrded  them  the  light  of  moral  or  reli- 
gioos  instruction,  and  who  collect  all  their  ideas 
by  didr  own  eyes,  and  digest  them  by  their  own 
nderstandings,  seem  to  consider  those  who  arc 
placed  in  ranKs  of  remote  suneriority,  as  almost 
another  and  higher  spedes  ot  bein^  As  them- 
selves bsTe  known  httle  other  misery  than  the 
eOBSCqnences  of  want,  they  are  with  difficulty  peiw 
soaded  that  where  there  is  wealth  there  csn  be 
sorrow,  or  that  those  who  glitter  in  dignitv,  and 
gjBde  akmc  in  affluence,  can  be  acquainted  with 
fMa  and  caies  Uke  those  which  Ue  bssvy  upon 
the  rest  cCsnnfcind. 

This  pNJndice  is,  indeed,  ronfinod  to  the  low- 
est meemwsi,snd  the  darkest  ignorance ;  but  it  is 
eo  confined  only  becauseiDthers  have  been  shown 
lis  foOy.  and  its  falsehood,  because  it  has  been 
eppnasdm  Its  progress  by  history  and  philosophy, 
dered  tiom  spreading  its  infection  by  pow- 


aUUnd 

cilid  presenratiTes. 

The  doctrine  of  the  contempt  of  wealth, 
HMWgb  it  has  not  been  able  to  exhnguish  avarice 
er  ambition,  or  suppress  that  rductance  with 
wWch  a  man  passes  his  days  in  a  state  of  inferi- 
erity,  mnst,  at  least,  have  made  the  tower  condi- 
tioDS  leas  grating  and  weariaome,  and  hasoonse^ 
tlv  cmitribated  to  the  general  secmity  of 


lif&  bj  hmdering  that  frand  and  violence,  npine 
ana  circomvention,  which  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  an  unbounded  eagerness  of  wealth, 
arising  from  an  unshaken  conviction  that  to  be 
rich  is  to  be  happy. 

Whoever  finos  himself  incited,  bj  some  no  • 
lent  impulse  of  passion,  to  pursue  nches  as  tLr 
chief  end  of  bein^  must  surely  be  so  mnch  alann  • 
ed  by  the  successive  sdmonitions  of  those  whose 
experience  and  sagadty  have  recommended  them 
as  the  guides  of  mankind,  as  to  stopand  considei 
whether  he  is  about  to  engage  in  an  undermking 
that  will  reward  his  toil,  and  to  examine,  before 
he  rushes  to  wealth,  through  right  and  wron& 
what  it  m'ill  confer  when  he  has  acquired  it;  and 
his  examiiuition  will  seldom  fail  to  repress  his 
ardour,  and  retard  his  violonce. 

Wealth  is  nothing  in  itself,  it  is  not  useful  but 
when  it  departs  from  u^ ;  its  value  is  found  only 
in  that  which  it  can  purchase,  which,  if  we  sop- 
pose  it'put  to  its  best  use  by  those  that  possess 
It,  seems  not  much  to  deserve  the  desire  or  envy 
of  a  wiso  man.  It  is  certain  that,  with  regardlo 
corporeal  enjojrment,  money  can  ndther  open 
new  avenues  to  pleasure,  nor  block  up  the  pas- 
sages of  anguish. 

Disease  and  infirmity  still  continue  to  tortnrs 
and  enfeeble,  perhaps  exasperated  by  luzui^r,  or 
promoted  by  softness.  With  respect  to  the  mmd, 
It  has  rarely  been  oh9or\'cd,  that  wealth  contri- 
butes much*  to  quicken  the  discomment,  enlarge 
the  capacity,  or  elevate  the  imagination;  but  may, 
by  hinng  flattery,  or  laying  diligence  asleep,  con- 
firm error  and  harden  stupidity. 

Wealth  cannot  confer  greatness,  for  nothing 
can  make  that  great,  which  the  decree  of  natnrs 
has  ordained  to  bo  little.  The  bramble  may  be 
placed  in  a  hot-bed,  but  can  never  become  an  oak. 
Even  royally  itsdf  is  not  able  to  givethst  dimty 
which  it  happens  not  to  find,  but  oppresses  feeUe 
minds,  though  it  may  elevate  the  strong.  The 
world  has  teen  governed  in  the  name  of  kin|ii, 
whose  existence  has  scarcely  been  oercdved-by 
any  real  effects  beyond  dieir  own  pelaces. 

When  therf'foro  the  desire  of  wealth  is  takbg 
hold  of  the  heart,  let  us  look  round  and  see  how 
it  operates  upon  those  whose  industry  or  fortune 
has  obtained  it.  When  wo  find  them  opprMsed 
with  their  own  abundance,  luxurious  without 
pleasure,  idle  without  case,  impatient  and  oueni- 
lous  in  themselves,  and  despised  or  hated  by  the 
rest  of  mankind,  we  shall  soon  beconvmced^t 
if  the  real  wants  of  our  condition  are  satufisd, 
there  remains  little  to  be  sought  with  sofidtnde^ 
or  desired  with  eagerness. 
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£$i  mH^vid^faHle  mahm  per  werhm  Ifmf  r 
Hoe  quermiam  Pro fne*  MulofoueMfmo  JkcH. 

Hot  eroi  in  itlo  qumre  PmtmHmo  ontro 
Voctfaiigorri  Ltmrnia  $•%•  —. 

StrmmgwUt  Htehmui  dolor,  ot^uo  ox^otma  <■!«•  x 
Cogitmr  et  viret  mtUHpUeoro  nao.  9 

pitatoourfrtef; 

HeoMlJM  Pmatisa  cUef  bb 


CoBPUiaiDf  oft  f  irei  reroita  to  our  fHrf;  _ 
FromhmM  the  wretched  Pregaa  eoiifht  ralkfi 
H«iie«  Um  PmatisB  cUef  bb  Ihta  draloiss, 


And  vtntt  hii  Mrrow  to  the  LoBoiaa  iherai  t 

Ib  vsia  bjr  eeereey  ha  would  seiasfa 

Oareaiai}  coacaai'd  they  gather  l-Ald  ran-^^ 


liAppinje-ja, 


UO  THEEAMBLi^ 

r  JM  cojnn*C»n  to  tlisiia^Bh  ia««  by  lKc  imme^ 
<jf  animnla  which  thty  tw  *iippQ»f3trioreaeiiit>b* 
Th'ie  n  hero  is  frequentlj^  tcnned  a  lion,  and  a 
■lateamui  &  fox,  an  ejttortii>n«?f  gamn  iho  ftpt^tiHa- 
tion  of  rultuft.\  and  ft  fop  iKc  lidt^  ^jf  moukey* 
There  i^  abo  among  tbr  various  an*nimU^  of 
tharacter,  w^hich  a  Pun'py  of  the  woM  oxUibiu. 
a  tpectes  trf  beings  in  human  form,  wliioli  iiwy 
b«  properly  marked  out  ru  tU«  Bcrewbrowli  of 
at&akiud. 

TktMe  flcnscdi-owU  Jiecm  to  be  ^^Tucd  m  jin 
apimon  thai  the  grcwt  Uj«ine?»a  of  life  u  to  ccnn- 
jJam^  and  thai  ihey  were  born  for  no  othtr  jmr- 
po&e  than  to  dlslufb  the  happinei^s  of  others,  lo 
fesaeii  tlie  liujc  eotnfortJ,  and  shorten  the  short 
pleasures  of  oiir  condition,  by  pain  fid  foniRiiH 
brances  of  the  \ya9%  or  melnnciioly  prognostics  of 
tha  faturt  j  tlieir  only  care  ii  to  cnJs«H  the  nslu^ 
hope,  to  diunp  tht^  kindling  tranBport,  atid  allay 
the  gt^lden  hoiif^  of  gaycty  witJi  tbc  hatefid  dross 
of  jgricf  atid  suspicion.  \    .  . 

To  those  wliniw  wpaknc«  of  spirits,  or  timidity 
oC  temper,  aubjccta  ihcm  to  impri^»sion9  from 
others,  and  who  are  apt  to  sufit  r  bv  fuseciaannn, 
tod  cateh  the  contagion  of  misery,  it  i-*»  (xlremety 
unbtppy  to  live  wjtuin  the  compass  of  a  screech* 
owr>  votcc  I  for  it  will  often  till  tlieir  cars  iu  the 
bourofdejection,  terrify  iJiem  with  appreUi-nitiotia 
whicb  their  own  thoughla  would  nuver  Latc  pro 
duced,  gndsftdden,  by  intruded  sorrows,  the  day 
which  might  havt?  bflen  passed  in  amu?emonta  or 
in  busirtees*  it  will  buraen  the  heart  with  unne- 
cessary dieconienls,  and  wf?aken  lor  a  time  t))at 
lovw  en  life  whieh  is  necessary  to  the  vigorous 
pTuaerution  of  anv  undertaking, 

Th^mgh  I  have,like  the  re^t  of  mankind,  many 
fsilinljs  and  weakneaaee,  I  hart*  aot  ]^et,by  cither 
friea'U  or  enendcs,  ht^n  charged  with  super&tj- 
tiouf  I  wiTcr  count  ih^  cmnpaiiy  which  I  enter, 
atit^l  look  B^.tho  new  mooa  indifSrrenily  over 
either  shoulder.  I  hM^  1lk«  most  other  philoso- 
pherSf  often  heard  the  cuckoo  without  uioney  iu 
my  pocket,  and  hjive  been  Homeiimea  reproaciied 
as  fool-hardy  for  not  turning  down  my  eyes  when 
a  raven  Be  w  over  m)  head,  I  n  ever  go  Wine  a  b- 
nuptly  bi5 cause  a  snake  crosses  m^  way,  nor  have 
aayparticulardretidof  a  ctimaetfrncal  yisar;  yet  I 
confess  thai,  with  nil  my  acoruof  old  women,  and 
their  tales,  1  consider  it  ai  an  unliappy  day  when 
I  happen  to  be  |rteeied,  in  tlic  mooiuig,  by  Sua* 
pirins  the  «creeeVowh 

1  have  now  known  Siiapifiiis  fidy^^i^rhi  years 
tnd  fonr  months,  and  have  iietei-  yei  paB^ud  an 
ht>ur  with  hitn  iu  whidi  he  liuji  n*jt  ninde  some 
attack  upon  my  quiet.  When  we  were  iirsi  ac- 
quainteo,  his  parent  topic  was  Ihc  itiisiery  of  youth 
without  riches  ■  and  whenever  we  w'alketJ  out. 
toeetlier  be  solaced  me  with  a  long  enunieratjon 
orpleastiras,  which,  as  the^  were  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  my  fortune,  were  without  the  verg«  of 
my  desires",  and  whirb  I  should  never  have  con- 
sidered as  the  objects  of  a  wi^b,  had  not  hij  un- 
seasonable representations  placed  them  in  my 

Another  of  his  topics  is  the  neplert  of  merit, 
with  which  he  never  faila  to  amuse  every  man 
whom  he  seca  not  eminently  fortunate,  '  If  he 
meets  with  a  5<>nr»E  offker,  Ke  always  informs 
him  of  gentlemen  who»e  per^iinal  courage  is  iin* 

Suestioned,  and  who*ts    military  9k ill  qualifies 
lern  to  command  armies,  that  bave^  notwith* 
sundm^  aH  their  merit,  grown  old  with  auhal- 


racy&irtii«rTW 


l^m  comraiafiiona.    For  ft  geftiiw  i 

he  IS  always  provided  wilh  a  curacy 

lawyer  ho  tnibrm*  of  many  men  of  groat  pa^lft 

and  deep  mud^,  who  havt)  never  had  au  opporlite 

nity  to  apeak  in  the  ijoarisr  and  meeting  Sci#» 

nils  the  physifvian,**  Ah,  doctor,"  says  he, "'  ^^u^ 

ft-foot  i^Lill,  when  so  ma»iy  blockheads  ara  raff^ 

I  ling  in  their  chariots  ?  I  told  you  seveo  yearn 
ago  that  von  w^'^tdd  never  meut  with  ettcottrl^it- 
incnt,  antl  Ibnp^  ycni  will  now  take  more  OfitiOl^ 
whjdn  I  tell  you  tfial  J«ur  Grvek,  and  yow  dill- 
iivncv,  and  your  hon^^sly,  will  never  enabk  ywl 
U>  live  like  yonder  sjMitheeary,  who  preaetib^tlft' 
hi*  own  .»bop,  and  Uuglis  at  the  physician  J' 

Suspifiuii  baa,  in  hia  time,  lutercepted  fil 
atithnrsiu  their  way  tu  the  stage;  persuaded  ii. 

II  nd  thirty  tnerchants  to  retire  Iroiu  a  prrii^pcttjuli^ 
trade  for  fear  of  bankruptcy,  broke  offa  htindrt'il 
ft(^  thirteen  ujatclwa  by  progutieticationa  ^f  tw*^ 

and  eriabltd  the  small  p^x  to  hM\ 


1BCilV«H 


nineteen  iadita,  by  p^rpcluiil  aJarms  of  the  loit 
of  beauty. 

Whenever  tay  evd  stata  bring  us  togetheirp  hi< 
never  fails  to  repre^^nt  to  rue  the  fo%  of  my  uuv* 
suits,  and  informs  tnt^  that  we  are  much  oldii^ 
than  when  wc  begun  ooi  aeq^uaintance^  xknx  thm 
infinnitics  of  decrepitude  are  oonuug  hut  upc^^ 
me^  tliat  whatever  I  now  get,  I  shall  tmjoy  biii  % 
little  time,  that  fame  is  to  atnan  tatiering  on  tl»i 
edge  of  the  ^rave  of  very  litlJo  importancft,  a«4 
ibat  tho  timfi  is  at  baud  when  I  oughlto  look  fi^if  _ 
no  other  pleamirea  than  a  good  dumet  mod  ft]|4 

'fhus  he  goee  on  in  his  unharmonioua  aUmi% 
dispfayinf  prestsnt  loiscrie*,  and  Ibrebodipa  mm 
yjKruipf  iil  SawnS^w^i  every  syU«y«  ialoidij 
with  mistortunt,  and  death  is  always  htCHliJbl 
ne»rertothe\iew.  Yet,  w hat  a  1  waye rai*ca m^ 
resentmenl  and  indignat^n,  i  di}  nol  pensetivii 
that  his  mouroful  mediLations  have  imueh  ^M 
upon  htmselfl  He  talks  and  has  lon^r  taiked 
cal unities,  without  dii»covenng  olhA;rwjj?iO 
by  tlie  tone  of  his  voice  that  iit^  feela  any  of  fhm 
evils  which  he  U' watts  or  threatensL^  but  haa  iht 
same  habit  of  utleriiw  lamentations,  ad  otheira  of 
tdhog  stories,  and  fdb  into  expreasioDa  of  ooo* 
ddence  for  past,  or  apprthi^nsion  of  fuiune  tni»> 
cluefB,  as  all  tntn  studio u^  of  their  case  have  r^ 
course  to  lliose  subjects  upon  wluch  iJiey  cMi 
Hiojst  fluently  or  copiously  diacourse, 

J I  IS  rep<»rted  of  the  Sybarite*,  thtt  the?  diA- 
fltriwed  all  then-  cocks,  that  they  might  dreaoi 
niit'tlieir  mofning  dieams  without  diidirbance. 
Though  I  would  not  so  far  pronnoie  «flt:iiiiji«cy 
aa  10  propoac  the  Syhsiritcs  tor  an  example,  yei 
mti^  there  U  no  man  so  corrupt  or  foohj*h,  hui 
«ometliiTve  useful  may  he  i<jamed  fron*  hkrt,  1 
could  wish  th«t,  in  imitation  of  a  pwpVe  not  ofp 
ten  lo  b«  copiedf  iwf ne  n^gubtion?  might  W  iaMi« 
to  ticlude  ecreech-owl*  from  all  compam'^  m 
the  enemies  of  mankti^d,  atul  conline  thcia  tck 
i»ome  proper  receptacle,  where  they  may  min^e 
eigtLaat  teisum,  and  tlucken  the  gloom  of  citn 
another 

Th<itt  prophfi  of  ttril^  say  a  Hornet's  Agaiciaii^ 
non,  ikQii  ntverforttiUat  mt  g0odf  but  the  jay  qf  |^ 
htari  U  ia  prtdirt  nui/brhmf s.  Whoever  ia  i>f  Ifai 
same  tetnper,  might  there  find  the  rneansf  of  m* 
dulging  his  thougliU,  and  improving  his  veia  a£ 
denunciation,  and  the  flock  of  screech^ wi^ 
m^ht  hoot  ;a|etlier  without  injury  to  tli«  rp«t  Of 
the  worhl     >  et,  thntigh  l  have  ed  1  i  t  tJe  kindlnMi 


Xw-MiJ 
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for  this  dark  ffeuenlion,  I  am  very  far  from  ii^ 
tending  to  debar  the  soft  and  tender  mind  from 
the  pnTilecp  of  complaining,  when  the  sifh  arises 
from  the  £8irc  not  of  eiving  pain,  but  orgaining 
ease.  To  bear  oompTaintB  witfi  patience,  oven 
when  complaints  arc  vain,  is  one  of  the  duties 
offncndship ;  and  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
be  safiers  most  like  a  hero  that  liides  his  grief  in 


%M»eallsdBalsf,^efml  attmm  C9ri*  doUnm, 
Hit  onlward  aaUet  eonccard  hb  inward  smart. 

DRYDCN. 

yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  wlio  complains 
I  m  man,  like  a  social  being,  who  looas  for 


help  from  hb  rellow-creatures.  Pity  is  to  many 
of  the  mbappy  a  source  of  comfort  in  hopeless 
distreH^  as  it  contributes  to  recommend  them  to 
thspMchce,  by  provbig  that  they  have  not  lost 
the  resaid  of  otneis ;  and  heaven  seems  to  indi- 
cate tfie  duty  even  of  barren  compassion,  by  in- 
dininff  us  to  weep  for  e\ils  which  wc  cannot 
lauiedy* 
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tmrpt^juidntUe.  quid  m»m, 
90  et  Cfrmntor*  dieiu 


WImwb  worba  tha  besstlftil  and  base  contain, 
OTviea  •advlctat  wmn  nutmctive  rulM, 
TlMaaUtbaaobarHfBioftheaclioofai.  prancis. 

Au.  joy  or  aontyir  for  the  happiness  or  calamities 
of  otaere  Is 


by  an  act  of  the  imagine- 
tioOy  Chat  raaliMS  the  event  however  fictitious,  or 
appronmatee  it  however  remote,  by  placing  us, 
for  a  time^  in  the  condition  of  him  whose  fortune 
we  contemplate ;  so  that  we  feel,  while  the  de- 
c^»tioD  laiBto,  whatever  motions  would  be  excited 
by  the  same  good  or  evil  happening  to  ourselves. 
Our  passions  are  therefore  more  strongly  mov- 
edy  in  proportion  aa  we  can  more  readily  adopt 
the  pains  or  pleasure  proposed  to  our  minds,  by 
reoogniiing  tkcon  as  once  our  own,  or  consider- 
ing memaa  natoimlly  incident  to  our  state  of  life. 
It  IS  nol  easy  for  the  most  artful  writer  to  ^ve  us 
an  intereit  m  happiness  or  misery,  which  we 
think,  oonelvea  never  likely  to  feel,  and  with 
which  we  have  never  yet  beien  made  acquainted. 
Uisioriea  of  the  downnll  of  kingdoms,  and  revo- 
hitioos  of  cmpirea,  a  re  read  with  great  tranquillity : 
the  imperial  trajgcdypleasescommonauditors  only 
by  ita  pomp  ofomamcnt  and  grandeur  of  ideas : 
and  the  men  whose  faculties  have  been  engrossea 
by  bawnssi,  and  whoso  heart  never  fluttered  but 
at  the  rise  or  fall  of  stocks,  wonders  how  the  at- 
tention can  be  seized,  or  tlie  afiection  agitated, 
by  a  tale  of  love. 

Thoeej^eraJIel  circumstances  and  kindred  ima- 
ges to  which  we  readily  conform  our  minds,  are, 
above  all  other  writings,  to  1>e  found  in  narratives 
of  the  lives  of  particidar  persons ;  and  therefore 
no  species  of  writing  seems  more  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation than  biography,  since  none  can  be  more 
deUfffatfol  or  more  useful,  none  can  more  cer- 
tainly enchain  the  heart  by  irresistible  interest, 
or  more  widely  diffiisc  instruction  to  every  diver- 
sitv  of  condition. 

'The  ^neral  and  rapid  narratives  of  history, 
«rhich  mvohre  a  thousand  fortunes  in  the  busi- 


ness  of  a  day,  and  coinplicdtf)  Liimjniera&le  inci- 
dents in  one  great  transactiozi,  afford  few  lea^oqe 
applicable  to  private  life,  which  derivoii  its.intp- 
forts  and  its  wretchedness  from  the  right  or  wioag  ■' 
management  of.  things,  which  nothing  but  then*' 
frequency  makes  considerable,  Pmva  ai  nimjmd 
jpioildie,  savs  Pliny,  and  whicli  can  have  no  place 
m  those  relations  which  never  descend  below  the 
consultation  of  senates,  the  motions  of  amiei^ 
and  the  schemes  of  conspirators. 
I  have  oflen  thought  that  there  has  rarely  | 


ed  a  life  of  which  a  judicious  and  &ithful  narralivt 
would  not  be  useful.  For,  not  only  every  man 
has,  in  the  mighty  mass  of  the  world,  flieat  num- 
bers in  the  same  condition  with  himse!(  to  whom 
his  mistakes  and  miscarriages,  escapes  and  ozp^ 
dients,  would  be  of  immediate  and  apparent  use; 
but  there  is  such  a  uniformity  in  the  state  cMfmaiii 
considered  apart  from  adventitious  and  separable 
decorations  and  disguises,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
possibihty  of  good  or  ill,  but  is  common  to  human 
kind.  A  great  part  of  the  time  of  those  who  are 
placed  at  me  greatest  distance  by  fortune,  or  by 
temper,  must  unavoidably  pass  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  though,  when  the  claims  of  nature  an 
satisfied,  caprice,  and  vanity,  and  acddent,  begin 
to  produce  disciiminations  and  peculiarities,  yet 
the  eye  is  not  very  heedful  or  quick,  whidi  cannot 
discover  the  same  causes  still  terminating  their 
influence  in  the  same  effects,  though  sometimea 
accelerated,  sometimes  retarded,  or  perplexed  by 
multiplied  combinations.  We  arc  all  prompted 
by  the  same  motives,  all  deceived,  by  the  same 
fallades,  all  animated  by  Hope,  obstructSTby  dan- 
ger, entangled  by  desire,  and  seduced  by  pleasuieii 

It  is  freouently  objected  to  relations  of  paitiei^ 
lar  lives,  that  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
striking  or  wonderful  vicissitudes.  The  scndai^ 
who  passed  his  life  among  his  books,  the  mar 
chant,  who  conducted  only  his  own  aflhirs,  the 
priest,  whose  sphere  of  action  was  not  extended 
beyond  that  of  tiis  duty,  are  consklered  as  no  pro 
per  objects  of  public  regard,  however  thef  might 
nave  excelled  m  their  several  stations,  wbatevei 
might  have  been  their  learning,  integrity,  and  pi- 
ety. But  this  notion  arises  from  false  meaaurea 
ol  excellence  and  dignity,  and  must  be  eradicated 
by  considering,  that,  in  the  esteem  of  uncorrupted 
reason,  what  is  of  most  use  is  of  most  value. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  improper  to  take  honest  ad- 
vantages of  prejudice,  and  to  ^in  attention  by  • 
cdebrated  name ;  but  the  business  of  the  biogra 
pher  is  oflen  to  pass  slightly  over  those  perfoim 
ances  and  incidents,  which  produce  vulgar  great- 
ness, to  lead  the  thoughts  into  domestic  privacies 
and  display  the  minute  details  of  daily  life,  where 
exterior  appendages  are  cast  aside,  and  men  ex- 
cel each  other  only  by  prudence  and  by  virtue. 
The  account  of  Thuanus  is,  with  great  propria^, 
said  by  its  author  to  have  been  written,  that  it 
might  lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and  fiip 
miBar  character  of  that  man,  cujyu  ingtnium  tl 
eandarem  ex  ipHus  $cripiis  sunt  o&n  nmber  mlra- 
turiy  whose  candour  and  genius  will  to  the  end  of 
time  be  by  his  writing  preserved  in  admiration. 

There  are  many  invisible  drcumstaneea  which, 
whether  we  read  as  inquirers  after  natural  or  mo- 
ral knowledge,  whether  we  intend  to  enlarge  our 
science,  or  increase  our  virtue,  are  more  import 
ant  than  public  occurrences.  Thus  Sallui^  the 
great  master  of  nature,  has  not  forgotten  in  hie 
I  account  of  Cataline^to  remarii,  that  Ms  tsoTitiMW 
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TuiM  tnt  ildiy  of  JMneUioo 


.\  SJIilfcft  laetw  on  ths  Tihw  oftJiae^  by  Inftwinliiy 
^ytk^  dwt  wImii  bs  hhmq  ■&  ippoiilDMati  Im  itUB" 

JBMdlttlirttt<CTyB^riitnhtH|ooiitfailh>idhiiflii 
'CT  MHMDM  s  ifflrf  ■&  tho  plnw  fwff  ttttiipiciiM 
#f -fttll^  tffB  «#  of  loM  JmpcrtMO  tsr  the 


ttiit  pint  of  Ui 


«IMi  rapffOMulB  Urn  ••  0OTdU  ^M»  AmKA^  «ii 

.  iNit  Usipni^  hla  oftn  BoiB  «U^^ 
iU  #iiu  itwu  nil  J  HMla  if  iqiwiutod  wMuhe  nrtuw 
d^tiMr  iMkyOr  fwyne^ynt  about  tiiop^bn»- 
■ItfMO*  TiioTnioiTnbiaoi^ouMf ftCOOOBt UMUft 
pjglit'boooUbclod  noni  pQbbo  Mpan^  but  imof 
^  flptto  uwBiMiTW  wininf  %'  nft  wooii  taoj  oihifait 
'  iPotiMBiiJwM|rt>i-  MiMO  of  xtiom  OP  pnAmwiits : 
«ad  to-liltlo  Toprd  the  mumen  or  DehKfkmr  of 
tiMr  MRMOy  thot  mDto  kdo  wlotMo  may  bo  piiniw 
Oi  ft ■■n'o tool cuovoctaVf  byo  wort ooovotiitMip 
nWi  OBo  of  Us  oervABti^  tmnflomo  fbnnil  ond 
ttsdlcid  Mumthro^  bogiin  with  bio  podigtoo^  ond 
OBood  WNn  hii  ibiiflnl* 

''■if  BOff  ond  910B  tfaoy  oondosOBod  to  lunmi  tiw 
iimUI  of  portfeolor  Ma,  dnj  on  not  oiwojo  00 
JimpyaatDaaloct'tbo  awwt Bttportant.  Imm 
pic  ivaU  wbat  advantaflo  pootonty  oaii  looeivo 
llQte  tbe  onlT  obcttoMaiio^  W  wUeh  Tkkoll  baa 
dhiluniiMnil  Addiaoii  from  tho  nat  of  mankind, 
1k§4mgtimUitfkUmd9$:  nor  can  I  tUakmr- 
•alfoirofpaid  mr  tbe  tune  apant  bi  loading  tho  w 
of  llaDwib,  bj  bomt  enabled  to  loblo^  aftor  tiia 
Imned  Mographer,  Oat  Malbaib  bad  two  piodo- 
Bilnanf  opimona ;  one^  that  the  bwoanoaa^  a 
afaiglewoaHmmkhtdaatioyallborboaBt  of  an- 
flioBt  deoeent;  t&  otfaar,  jfartthe  Pkoachbi|f» 
.|puo  made  nao  Tory  iflUMopeny  and  bariNUEoaflTj 
m  Ilia  phmae  nmt  OmMemtm,  beoaoao  eithar 


ivoid  in^uded  the  senae  of  both. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  reasons  why 
these  ntiratiYes  are  often  written  by  such  as  were 
not  likely  to  gire  much  instruction  or  delight,  and 
why  most  accounts  of  particular  persons  are  bar- 
ren and  useless.  If  a  life  be  delayed  till  interest 
and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for  impar- 
tiality, Init  must  expect  little  intelligenoe ;  for  the 
inci&nts  which  ffive  excellence  to  biography  are 
-  of  a  Tolatile  and  evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon 
eacapc  the  memory,  and  arc  rarely  transmitted 
by  tradition.  We  know  how  few  can  portray 
a  living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  most  promi- 
nent and  observable  particniarities,  and  the  grosser 
features  of  his  mind ;  and  it  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined how  ranch  of  this  little  knowledge  may  be 
loat  in  imparting  it,  and  how  soon  a  succession 
of  oopies  will  lose  all  resemblance  of  the  original 

If  the  biographer  writes  from  oersonal  know- 
ledfTCy  and  makes  haste  to  gratify  Uie  public  cu- 
riosity, there  is  danjgfcr  least  his  interest,  his  fear, 
his  gratitude,  or  his  tendemess,  overpower  his 
frdenty,  and  tempt  him  to  conceal,  if  not  to  invent 
There  are  many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to 
hide  the  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends,  even 
when  th^  can  no  longer  suffer  by  their  detection ; 
we  thererore  see  whole  ranks  of  oiaracters  adorn- 
ed with  uniform  panegyric,  and  not  to  be  known 
from  one  another,  but  by  extrinsic  and  casual 
eireumstances.  **  Let  me  remember,*'  says  Hale, 
<*  when  I  find  myself  inclined  to  pity  a  criminal, 
that  tbeie  is  likewise  a  pHy  due  to  dbe  countrv.**  | 


If  «9  vwB  n^mA  to  tl 

!« IB  JBt  iMva  mmat  to  be  piii 
iftneu  auA  to  tnln* 


toTiftne^i 
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WhMo,  bet  a  viekNw  or  a  itel4r  SBOI  t-» 
TO  THE  RiJJDLER. 


It  ia  ojitiemaly  vcxt^tiona  to  &  man  ^f  eu^w  and 
tbiiaty  lairioaitj  to  )ye  pUcpdi  iLt  a  great  aiatiutoe 
finm  tbo  fcoBtain  of  iiitdLigr^^ui^^  ami  not  only 
BOtartO'ieoeivD  the  current  cif  report  tiJI  it  ha«  ««- 
tiatad  die  grsatt^i  part  of  the  nauoo^  btii  &t  lnjt 
to  find  it  moddec]  m  iis  couriHv  ui^  fornjpto4  wiih 
tamta  or  mistorcs  from  cvt^ty  ehanntd  Uirtiugh 
whicb  it  flowed 

One  of  the  chief  ploo^ui^^  of  my  life  is  to  he^t 
ithaA  paasii  in  the-  world,  to  know  whai  are  th« 
aehenisaoftbat 


pfiUur^  tbe  aime  of  the  !>u«t,  ai*d 

tfaohopeaof  the  ambitiDTi? ;  what  t  hani^oi^  o^  pub*^ 
lie  meaanieaatc  appmttrhiii^ ;  who  19  likcJylt^ 
bo  CTnahcd  in  tho  coUtRirin  nf  padi^s ;  who  la 
dimbinf  to  the  fop  of  poiwer,  and  wIm  ii  tottering 
on  the  prectpioo  of  di^gmci!.  But  &»  it  is  very 
common  for  ua  to  dc^iro  tiiost  what  wc  arc  IcRa!; 
qualified  to  obtatn^  I  htkVQ  Ku6rered  lid* 
of  aewa  to  outyrnw  all  the  fratiftealians'i 
my.  praaent  aitUAtian  cun  aiToHl  it  |  fur  Mam 
pnced  m  a  remoto  countrv,  I  am  €i»ridc>innf4  a^ 
wm  to  oonftuntl  (he  Future  with  Xht^  pcut^ 
tonmn  prognoEiticntJoiis  nf  events  jm  lonfcr 
doriiCfidy  and  to  con^iiet  the  expcdi^n^  of 
"^'  already  cieciiictl  or  dofeated*  1  am 
I  with  a  pcqjctufll  d*?cei5tion  in  rny  prof- 
pecta,  like  a  man  pomlin^  hi?  te^f'^ixipe  at  a  r?* 
mote  star,  whicli  bi;fi>rr  thi'  li|rht  reaches  hiis  eye 
baa  forsaken  the  pke^  from  ^hidi  il  was  t^mitt^ 
The  mortification  of  beinjr  thus  aJwaya  ^  -•^^-^ 
I  and  d 


the  active  worid  in  my  reflectiona  1 
ries,  is  exceedingly  aggravated  by  the  peCoIaiiea 
of  those  whose  health,  or  business,  or  pJeaaaw^ 
brings  them  hither  from  London.  For,  wi&ott 
considering  tho  insuperable  diaadvantagfea  01  njr 
condition,  and  the  unavoidable  ignorance  m^iA 
absence  must  produce,  they  often  treat  me  widi 
the  utmost  superciliousness  of  contempt' fornoC 
knowing  what  no  human  sa^city  eandttoOlV0^; 
and  sometimes  seem  to  consider  me  as  a  wiMeh 
scarcely  worthy  of  human  convers^  when  I  faap> 
pen  to  talk  of  the  fortune  of  a  baiubap^  or  pio- 
pose  the  healths  of  the  dead,  when  I  warn  tMm 
of  miachiefe  already  incurred,  or  wish  for  moop 
sures  that  have  been  lately  taken.  Tbey  mrb 
to  attribute  to  the  superiority  of  their  intaOeeta 
what  tliey  only  oWe  to  the  aockient  of  tbdreoD* 
ditions,  and  think  thcmsclvf^  indisputably  entillod 
to  airs  of  insolence  and  authority,  when  tbey  find 
another  ignorant  of  factR,  which,  becanao  tlifly 
echoed  in  the  streets  of  London,  tbey  aa^pbae 
eoually  public  in  all  other  places,  and  known 
wnere  they  could  neither  be  seen,  reUted,  nor 
conicctnrpo. 

To  this  haughtiness  they  are  indeed  loo  moeb 
encouraged  bv  the  respect  which<  they  recetve 
amongst  us,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  thay 
come  from  f^ndon.    For  no  sooner  is  the  rr- 
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nn\  of  one  oftheco  disseminatora  of  knoii-ledjg[o 
known  in  the  conn {17,  than  we  crowd  about  him 
Ifom  every  quarter,  and  hy  innumerable  inqiiiriea 
flatter  him  into  an  opinion  of  his  own  importance. 
He  teea  himself  surrounded  by  multitudes,  who 
piopoee  their  donbts,  and  refer  their  controrei^ 
■es,  to  hhn,  as  to  a  being  descended  from  some 
nobler  re^n,  snd  he  grows  on  a  suddcti  oracu- 
lous  and  in&Uible,  solves  all  difiicnlties,  and  sets 
all  objections  atde6aiice. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  great  reason  fur  sus- 
pecting, that  they  smnetimes  take  advantage  of 
this  reverential  modesty,  and  impose  upon  rustic 
imderstandings,  with  a  fklse  show  of  universal 
iatelligmce;  for  I  do  not  fmd  that  they  are  wilU 
iog  to  own  themselves  ignorant  of  any  thing,  or 
that  they  dismiss  anv  inquirer  with  a  positive  and 
decisive  answer.  1*he  court,  the  city,  the  park, 
md  exchange,  are  to  those  men  of 'unbounded 
sbaervation  equally  familiar,  and  they  are  alike 
raady  to  tell  the  hour  at  whidi  stocks  will  rise,  or 
the  ministry  be  changed. 

I A  short  recidence  at  London  entitles  a  man  to 
knowledge,  to  wit,  to  politeness,  and  to  a  despot- 
ic and  dictatoiial  power  of  prescribinff  to  the  rude 
moltilnde,  whom  ne  condescends  to  honour  with 
a  bimnia]  visit;  yet,  I  know  not  m-ell  upon  what 
motires,  I  have  'lately  found  myself  inclined  to 
cavil  at  this  prescription,  and  to  doubt  whether  it 
bo  not,  on  some  occasions,  proper  to  withhold  our 
veneration,  till  we  are  more  authentically  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  the  chumant 

It  is  well  remembered  here,  that,  about  seven 
years  ago,  one  FroKc,  a  tall  boy,  with  lank  hair, 
ranarkabf  e  for  stealing  eggs,  and  sucking  them, 
was  taken  from  the  sctooTm  this  narish,  und  sent 
up  to  London  to  study  the  law.  As  he  hod  given 
amongst  us  no  proofs  of  a  genius  designed  by 
nature  for  eztnordtnary  performances,  ne  was, 
fiom  tho  time  of  his  departure,  totally  forgotten, 
nor  was  there  any  talk  of  his  vices  or  virtues,  his 
good  or  fats  ill  fortune,  till  last  summer  a  refwrt 
bant  upon  us, that  Mr.  Frolic  was  comedown  in 
the  first  post-chaiso  which  this  village  had  seen, 
havinff  travelled  with  sudi  rapidity  tlmt  one  of  his 
postilibns  had  broken  his  leg,  and  another  nai^ 
lOwly  escaped  sufibcatioii  in  a  quiekrand  ;  but 
that 'Mr.  rrolic  seemed  totally  unconcerned,  for 
•ach  tfamgs  were  never  heeded  nt  London. 

Mr.  Frolic  next  day  appeared  among  the  ^en- 
tlflmea  at  tlieir  weekly  raetting  on  the  howimg- 
gicen,  and  now  were  i*iyrn  the  effi*ets  of  a  Lon- 
don edocation.  His  dref>s,  hiH  langtioge,  his 
ideas,  were  all  now,  and  he  did  not  much  cndea- 
TDor  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  every  thing  that 
differed  from  the  opinions,  or  nractic^i  of  the 
modish worid.  He  sliowi-d  us  the  deformity  of 
oar  skirts  and  slee\-efi,  informed  us  where  fiats 
of  the  proper  site  were  to  be  sold,  and  recoro- 
memiea  to  us  the  reformation  of  a  thousand  ab- 
sarditjea  in  our  Hothes,  our  cookery,  and  our 
Ltioo.    When  any  of  his  phrases  were 

Sible,  he  could  not  supprees  the  joy  of 
,  snperiority,  but  frwjuently  deloycffthe 
cxfAsnation,  that  hr*  might  enjoy  his  trium'ph  over 
ovbaiharitr. 

When  he  1b  pleased  to  entertain  us  whh  a  story, 
be  tskcs  care  to  crowd  into  it  nsmcs  of  streets, 
(qntiet,  and  bmldings,  with  whkrh  he  knows  we 
%rt  siiacqnaintrd.  The  favourite  topics  of  his 
diivminc  are  the  pranks  of  drunkards,  and  the 
virkf  put  upon  eountry  gentlemen  by  poitsn  and 


link-boys.  When  he  is  with  ladies,  he  teiis  them 
of  the  innumerable  pleasures  to  miuch  he  can  ii^ 
troduce  them  ;  but  never  fails  to  hint  how  much 
they  will  be  deficient,  at  their  first  arrival,  in  the- 
knowledge  of  the  town«  What  it  is  to  hum  tkM 
town,  he  has  not  indeed  hitherto  informed  nsi 
though  there  is  no  phrase  so  frequent  in  his 
mouth,  nor  any  science  which  he  sppeara  to  think 
of  so  great  a  value,  or  so  diflkult  attainment 

But  my  curiosity  has  been  most  encsgcd  by 
the  recital  of  his  own  adventures  and  achieve* 
mcnts.  I  have  heard  of  the  union  of  various  cha^ 
ractere  in  single  persons,  but  never  met  with  such 
a  constellation  oif  great  qualities  as  this  msn*s 
narrative  aifords.  Whatever  has  distinguished 
the  hero ;  whatever  has  elevated  the  wit ;  whaU 
ever  has  endeared  the  lover,  are  ell  concentrated 
in  Mr.  Frolic,  whose  life  has,  for  seven  ycarsi 
been  a  regular  interchange  of  intrigues,  daneerSi 
and  waggeries,  and  who  has  distinguished  nim 
self  in  every  character  that  can  be  feared,  envied, 
or  admired. 

I  question  M'hether  all  the  oflicera  of  the  royal 
navy  can  bring  together,  from  sU  their  joumaiay 
a  collection  of  so  many  wonderful  escapes  as  this 
man  has  known  upon  the  Thames,  on  which  he 
has  been  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  timed  on 
the  point  of  perishing,  sometimes  by  the  torron 
of  foolish  women  in  the  same  boat,  Fometmes 
by  his  own  acknowledgrd  imprudence  in  passing 
the  river  in  the  dark,  und  sometimes  by  snooting 
the  bridge  under  which  he  has  rencountered 
mountainous  waves  and  dreadful  cataracts. 

Nor  less  has  been  his  temerity  by  land,  nor 
fewer  his  hazards.  Ho  has  reeled  with  giddi- 
ness on  the  top  of  the  monument ;  he  has  crossed 
the  street  amidst  the  rush  of  coaches ;  he  has 
been  surrounded  b^  robben  without  number; 
he  has  headed  parties  at  the  playhouse ;  he  has 
scaled  tlic  windows  of  every  toast,  of  whatever 
condition ;  he  has  been  hunted  for  whole  wintere 
by  "his  rivals;  he  has  slept  upon  bulks,  he  has 
cut  chairs,  he  has  bilked  coachmen  ;  he  has  re- 
scued his  friends  from  the  bailiffs  ;  has  knocked 
down  the  constable,  has  bullied  the  justice,  and 
performed  many  other  exploits,  that  have  filled 
the  town  with  wonder  ano  with  merriment. 

But  yet  ^eater  is  the  fame  of  his  understand' 
ing  than  hia  bravery ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  he 
is,  at  London,  the'  established  arbitrator  of  all 
points  of  honour,  and  the  decisive  jud^  of  all 
performances  of  genius ;  that  no  musical  per* 
former  is  in  reputation  till  the  opinion  of  Frolie 
has  ratified  his  pretensions;  that  the  theatrea 
suspend  their  sentence  till  he  begins  the  clap  or 
hiss,  in  which  all  are  proud  to  concur ;  that  no 
public  entertainment  has  failed  or  succeeded,  but 
because  he  opposed  or  favoured  it ;  that  all  con- 
troversies at  the  gaming-table  are  referred  to  his 
determination  ;  that  he  adjusts  the  ceremonial  at 
every  assembly,  and  prescribes  every  foshion  of 
pleosure  or  of  (Iress. 

With  every  man  whose  nsmo  occim  in  the 
papera  of  the'  day,  he  is  intimately  acquainted ; 
and  there  are  very  few  posta,  either  in  Uie  state 
or  army,  of  whicH  he  has  not  more  or  less  influ- 
enced the  disposal  He  has  been  very  frequently 
consulted  both  upon  war  and  peace ;  but  trie  time 
is  not  yet  come  when  the  nation  shall  know  how 
much  It  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Frolic. 

Yet,  notwithstandmg  all  these  declarations,  I 
cannot  httherlo  persuade  myself  to  aae  thai  Mr 
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F'rdic  hsfi  nx^m  wttj  ^  knowlMlgB,  i>ir  «oiir«fes 

Uiin  ibe  rear  of  itiaiikmd,  or  th^t  (iny  uncominon 
Cfilargcrment  of  hia  facilities  haB  ha|)pirn^?d  iii  Oi€ 
time  of  h\9  abstenco.  For  when  he  taJk^i  on  sub^ 
jecu  known  to  the  rest  of  (he  rompany,,  he  fa«9 
HO  iidfvantii^  over  tts,  but  by  cAtches  of  inters 
rtipuoni  briekneaa  of  interr^^i^lkm,  find  pertneva 
of  coniernpt  ^  ftiwJ  therefore  if  he  ha*  rtunrifd  thf? 
worUi  with  hm  naint^,  and  gained  m.  f^w&c  in  the 
first  ran k^  of  hunvtiiuty,  I  cnnnot  but  cotidudo^ 
that  mth^T  a  little]  und<rr«f&ndi{t^  conferis  cm\^ 
ntact  at  I>>ndoD,  or  Ibai  Mr.  Frolic  tliinka  us 
unworthy  of  the  exertion  of  liis  powers,  or  that 
bis  ra!cuJti«ii  arc  bcnambud  by  nirnl  fEtuptdityf  b» 
the  maffnetie  netnile  losesi  jl.^  animation  in  the 
polar  cUme^ 

I  wouJd  not,  howev^F;,  Ukt.^  many  hasty  phito- 
Bopbcrs,  seart;h  ixfter  thi;  cauAe  (ill  I  tun  certain 
of  th«  v0iTt  ^  and  therefore  I  dcstjro  to  be  inform- 
ed, whether  rou  hare  yel  hcarri  the  ^Te^t  name 
of  Mr.  Pfoltt.  if  he'  is  colobrftted  by  t*ther 
tODguea  than  his  owHi  1  fihall  wiJUngly  pivipagate 
his  pnier ;  but  if  he  ha  a  swell  od  amongst  iis 
with  emptv  boast  a,  and  honours  conferrod  orUy 
by  him^^Lv  I  iiiall  treat  him  with  ru^tie  mneerityf 
aad  dfiv^e  him  a»  an  impovtor  from  this  pu-t  of 
Ihe  kingdom  to  some  rt^gtot)  of  more  rrcMlubty. 
I  «m,  Aec> 

RlTRJCOLA. 
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QuQt  katuil  frntrimmrct^  Curintfie,  tma; 
fftotis  egcjadawia*  ffptttntm  §vwurt  pennttM, 

Now  w(Ki1d  I  mofim  hia  car^  i*  hove  boutit£iKu  baiid 
Tim  AOHprd  witd  te^ttiinf:  a^«ri  tht  fiirraw'dbmd  f 
Now  tLi  M^dea'^  ilmei^ni  fis  my  rriitii 
Ttift<  *wi(tly  bore  h1^^  fmni  CririDthiju]  pLalnj  t 
N^w  on  DiEiUlicin  wniLva  pjuloika  tirny^ 
Or  (bo*:  whkK  isfMfieil  Farvf^iu  oq  liit  way» 
:  f .  LawTi. 
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J  Ail  a  young  woman  of  a  vej*}-  large  fonune, 
which  J  if  riiy  parenia  would  have  Wen  pi>r9nadod 
to  comply  with  the  rules  and  ciisioms  of  the  po- 
litB  pan  of  mankind,  might  long  since  have  raided 
rae  to  the  hifrheat  honoura  of  the  female  world  | 
but  §o  strajJ^tiy  have  they  hitherto  eontrivt^d  to 
waat^  my  |ifc,  u  tat  I  am  now  on  the  bonier  a  of 
twtinty,  without  baring  ev*jr  d«no*d  but  at  our 
monthly  BBssmbly,  or  been  toaated  but  among  a 
few  gentlemen  of  tlie  neighbourhood,  ot  seen  any 
^imptmy  it)  whidi  it  wa^  wortlk «.  wish  to  be  dia- 
tutf^tshed. 

My  father  having  impaired  his  patrirnony  in 
soliciting  a  plac*  at  court,  at  last  grew  wise 
enough  to  ctjaec  his  pursuit ;  ttfid^  to  repair  ilie 
consequences  of  ex  pen  live  at  tt^ndancc  and  tiegli- 
g«xice  of  his  a^rs,  married  a  lady  mueh  older 
than  hiraaelf,  who  had  Jived  in  tlie  fusJiionable 
world  till  she  was  conaidertd  as  an  incumbrance 
upon  partirs  of  pleasure^  and  a»I  ean  coK&i?t  from 
incidcniaJ  informations,  riL'Ured  from  guy  a^^fjio' 
bh»  just  time  enough  to  tvci^pe  lb*  mortittc^lion 


She  waa,  howe^rer,  stilt  rich^  and  qM  yet  1 
kJed  ;  my  father  was  too  distirisBfully  enih&rraa*^ 
ed  to  think  much  on  any  thing  but  the  lutans  ot 
extiicAiion,  and  tbongh  tt  is  not  hkely  tbftt  b^ 
wanted  the  df»licaey  which  polite  conv«ra«tidB 
wiil  always  produce  ip  understanding  not  fe^ 
mutkahly  defective,  yet  he  was  contented  wi|||  a 
matehf  by  which  he  might  be  act  ffee  from  ioc<»||> 
venienccs  thai  wonJd  have  destroyc4  aj]  thcplet^^ 
suri;a  of  ima^nation^  arid  t«,keti  &om  aoftiieAiiiDd 
beauty  the  power  of  deligb  tine, 

Afl  lb*?y  were  botli  iomewhat  disgusted  wiih 
thetr  treason!  in  the  world,  aod  muried,  ihougb 
witliotft  any  dislike  of  each  otb^,  yet  priactpdly 
tor  the  Bake  of  setting  thenafllTttf  ft««  ffofn  dc> 
pondencc  on  caprice  or  &«ibiQiij  tb«y  sooti  rotic^d 
mto  the  otumtiryi  and  devoted  iheir  Uvas  to  lUdl 
bujuness  and  diversions. 

They  bad  not  much  reaoon  to  regret  the  chang* 
o^  i.1  keir  situation ;  for  tbeir  v&aity,  wbidfi  had  so 
lortk;  been  tormentejl  by  neglect  and  di«ap|}oinlp 
raeni,  was  berf-  gratified  Willi  every  h&nour  tiiat 
cou^  be  paid  them.  Their  long  liuiiiliirity  with 
public  hfe,  made  them  tlio  orncica  of  ail  those 
who  a^red  to  intelligence  or  polileneji.  My 
father  dictated  pontics,  my  mother  pre«c-ribcd  tho 
mode^  and  it  was  iiiulHctent  to  entitle  mny  Qktiiilj 
to  some  con^derabon^  that  they  were  known  to 
visit  at  Mrs,  Courtly'K. 

In  tins  stAte  th^  w«Te,  to  fpesk  in  the  style  of 
novelista,  made  happy  by  the  latlh  of  your  cor- 
respondent. My  parents  had  no  other  child^  I 
was  therefore  not  brow^beaten  by  &  Sftjucy  bto- 
ther,  or  lo^t  in  a  multitude  of  co^hein:ss«s,  wbo«« 
forUincs  being  ec^ual^  would  probably  hmve  coa* 
ferred  eqnal  ment^  and  procured  equal  rvgant ; 
and  as  my  mother  was  now  old,  my  undervtAii^* 
ing  an  J  my  person  had  fair  play,  my  in^  '  ~  " 
were  not  clieckcd,  my  adv^nc^^s  towards  imp 
ance  were  not  repressi^d,  and  1  wan  soon  i 
od  to  tell  my  own  opinions,  and  enHy  i 
ed  to  hear  my  own  praises. 

By  these  accidental  advantages  I  was  inudi 
exalted  &bove  the  young  ladies  B-ith  whom  I  eon- 
versed,  and  vir^  treated  by  them  with  grcAl  defirr* 
eneet  I  saw  none  who  did  not  seem  to  coafbn 
my  superiority,  and  to  be  held  in  awe  by  1^ 
splendour  of  my  appes-rance ;  for  the  fondness  dT 
my  father  made  him  pleased  to  see  me  dtf««edl, 
and  my  mother  Imd  no  vanity  nor  cjtpenses  to 
binder  hf  r  from  concurrintj  with  his  inclinatioft. 

Thus,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  lived  witboyt  much  <!»■ 
sire  after  any  thing  beyond  tbc  circle  of  our  visit*; 
and  here  1  should  have  rpiietly  condoned  to  pa^ 
tioQ  out  my  time  among  niy  book^  and  mv  ne^ttt^ 
and  my  company,  had  not  my  curioraty  btmta 
ever^-  moment  eititf^d  by  the  eonvettmlion  of  my 
parentJ)  who,  whenever  they  pit  ciown  to  fEanLliii 
prattle^  ai^d  indeavour  tlie  enlcrtainm^ntof  each 
othtr,  immediatf'ly  transport  themselves  to  Lon- 
don, and  relate  some  adventure  in  a  hackney 
coach,  HomefroUc  at  a  masquerade,  some  aiiiYe^ 
nation  in  the  Pork*  or  some  quarrel  at  an  a;iieBi<o 
blvi  display  the  magntiieenc«  of  a  birtli*ni^ht« 
relate  the  conquests  of  maids  of  honour,  or  give 
a  history  of  diversions,  shows,  and  entertain* 
mcnts,  which  1  Imd  never  knowa  but  from  th*df 
accounts^ 

I  am  so  well  verised  in  the  history  of  the  ^j 
world,  that  I  c^n  relati%  with  creai  punctuality, 
tlie  lives  of  all  the  last  raceofv^ifci  and  b^utkis; 


of  muverBal  neglecL        .^.^Z^  -^mm^^*  ( «n  entim^er;t'c,"wi^^Ti^''eb^^^^ 
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MeeaHWBofeelebntied  angera,  nrasiciuity  tra^e- 
diaiuy  comnHwinii,  and  hariequinB ;  can  tell  to  the 
lut  ti^^nly  jemn  all  the  changes  of  fashions ;  and 
■m,  indeed,  a  complete  antiquary  with  respect  to 
head-draMca,  dances,  and  operas. 

You  will  easily  imagine,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I 
eoobl  not  hear  these  nanatires,  for  sixteen  years 
together,  without  sufierinc some  impressions,  and 
wishing  myaeif  nearer  to  those  phu«s  where  eveiy 
hoar  bniigs  some  new  pleasure,  and  life  is  divers^, 
fied  with  an  iaeihanstcd  succession  of  felicity. 

I  mdaed  often  aiked  my  mother  why  she  left  a 
place  which  she  lecoUected  with  so  much  delight, 
and  why  she  did  not  nsit  London  once  a  year, 
like  sooM  other  ladi^  and  initiate  me  in  the 
woild  by  diowing  me  its  amusements,  its  ^ran- 
deur,  aiM  its  vanety.  But  she  always  told  me 
that  the  daya  which  she  bad  seen  were  such  as 
will  nevar  come  asain,  that  all  diversion  is  now 
dcfeoarated.  that  the  conversation  of  the  present 
•ga  is  iaapidy  that  tbetf  (ashioni  are  nnbcoomin£, 
tMir  mafmna  abaord,  and  their  morals  corrupt ; 
that  there  ia  no  ray  left  of  the  genius  which  en- 
liglitaDed  the  times  that  she  remembers ;  that  no 
one  who  had  seen,  or  heard,  the  ancient  perform- 
6r%  woold  be  able  to  bear  the  bunglers  of  this 
despieahia  age:  and  that  there  is  now  neither 
pohteneMy  nor  pleasure,  nor  virtue,  in  the  world. 
She  therefore  aasores  me  that  she  consults  my 
happinaaa  by  keeping  me  at  home,  for  I  should 
DOW  find  nothinff  but  vexation  and  disgust,  and 
aha  sbould  be  auamed  to  see  mc  pleaRcd  with 
wudtk  fopperies  and  trifles,  as  take  up  tlic  thoughts 
of  the  nresent  set  of  young  people. 

Witn  this  answer  1  was  kept  quiet  for  several 
yearly  and  fhoqgfat  it  no  great  inconvenience  to 
be  ooofiiwd  to  the  country,  till  lost  summer  a 
young  Mntleman  and  his  sister  came  down  to 
paas  a  fow  months  with  one  of  our  neighbours. 
They  bad  jgenerally  no  great  regard  for  the 
country  ladies,  but  distinguished  me  by  a  parti- 
cular eomplaiaance,  and  as  we  grew  intimate 
save  OM  soch  a  detail  of  the  elegance,  the  8{^en- 
dour,  the  mirth,  the  happiness  of  the  town,  that 
I  am  reM^lved  to  be  no  longer  buried  in  ignorance 
and  obecurity,  but  to  share  with  other  wits  the 
joy  of  being  umired,  and  divide  with  other  beau- 
tiea  the  empire  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  find,  Mr.  Rambler,  upon  a  deliberate 
and  in^wrtial  oom|«rison,  that  I  am  excelled  by 
Belinda  in  beanty,  in  wit,  in  judgment,  in  know- 
]ed|^  or  in  any  thing,  but  a  kind  of  gay,  lively 
fonuliarity,  by  which  she  mingles  with  strangers 
as  with  pevaons  lonff  acquainted,  and  which  ena- 
bles her  to  display  her  powers  without  any  ob- 
■tmctioii,  husitationy  or  confusion.  Yet  she  can 
relate  a  thouMnd  civilities  paid  to  her  in  public, 
can  produce,  from  a  hundrmi  lovers,  letters  filled 
with  praises,  protestations,  ecslxzies,  and  despair ; 
haa  been  handed  by  dukes  to  her  chair ;  lias  been 
the  oocasioD  of  innumerable  quarrels ;  has  paid 
twenty  virits  ui  an  afternoon ;  been  invited  to  six 
balls  in  an  evening,  and  been  forced  to  retire  to 
fodginga  in  the  country  from  the  importunity  of 
eonrtsnip,  and  the  fatigue  of  pleasure. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  will  stay  here  no 
longer.  I  have  at  last  prevajled  upon  ray  mother 
to  send  mo  to  town,  and  shall  set  out  in  tliree 
weeks  on  the  grand  expedition.  I  intend  to  live 
in  public,  and  to  crowd  mto  the  winter  every  plea- 
sure m'hich  naoney  can  purchase,  and  every  ho- 
nour which  b^auW  can  obtain. 
^         O 


But  thu  tedious  faiterral  how  shall  I  enduia? 
Cannot  you  alleviate  the  misery  of  delay  by  some 
pleasing  description  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
town?  lean  read,  I  can  talk,  I  can  think  of  tto> 
thing  else ;  and  if  you  will  not  soothe  ray  impa- 
tience,  heighten  my  ideas,  and  animate  my  hopes, 
vou  may  write  for  those  who  have  more  leisure, 
but  are  not  to  expect  any  longer  the  honour  of 
being  read  by  those  eyes  which  are  now  intent 
only  on  conquest  and  destruction. 

Rrodoclia. 
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Now  with  two  hmidred  davM  Im  crowds  hit  trste  | 
Now  walks  with  ten.  In  Ugh  sad  hn^ty  •tnia 
At  morn,  of  kiuf  and  f  overnon  ha  pntas « 
,— "  A  frugal  table,  C       * 


^  O  re  Atte<H 


Ainight,-  .  .     ,  

A  littliR  thell  the  tacred  salt  to  hold, 
And  ckMbes,  though  coarse,  to  heap  moftvn  ^  cold 

rsAiioia 

It  has  been  remarked,  perhaps,  by  every  writti 
who  has  left  behind  him  observations  upon  lifet 
that  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  present  state ; 
which  proves  eaually  unsatisfactory,  says  Ho- 
race, whether  fallen  upon  by  chance  or  chosen 
with  deliberation ;  wo  are  always  dii^gusted  with 
pome  circumstance  or  other  of  our  situation,  and 
iraacine  the  condition  of  others  more  abundant 
in  blessings,  or  less  exposed  to  calamities. 

This  universal  discontent  has  been  generally 
mentioned  with  great  severity  of  censure,  as  un 
reasonable  in  itselQ  since  of  two,  equally  envious 
of  each  other,  botli  cannot  have  the  larger  share 
of  happiness,  and  as  tending  to  darken  life  with 
unni^cessary  gloom,  by  withdrawing  our  minds 
from  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  that 
happiness  which  our  state  afibrds  us,  and  fixing 
our  attention  upon  foreign  objects,  which  we  only 
behold  to  depress  ourselves,  and  increase  our 
misery  by  injurious  comparisons. 

When  this  opinion  of  the  felicity  of  others  pre- 
dominates in  the  heart,  so  as  to  excite  resolutioiiii 
of  obtaining,  at  whatever  price,  the  condition  to 
which  such  transcendent  pri^ile^es  are  supposed 
to  be  annexed :  when  it  bursts  into  action,  and 
produces  fraud,  violence,  and  injustice,  it  is  to  be 
pursued  witli  all  the  rigour  of  legal  punishmenta. 
But  while  operatin({  only  upon  the  thooffhta,  it 
disturbs  none  but  him  who  has  happened  to  ad* 
iiiit  it,  and  however  it  ma>[  interrupt  content, 
makes  no  attack  on  piety  or  virtue,  I  cannot  think 
it  so  far  criminal  or  ridiculous,  but  that  it  may 
deserve  some  pity,  and  admit  some  excuse. 

That  all  are  equally  happy,  or  miserable,  I  sup. 
pose  none  is  sumciently  enthusiastical  to  main- 
uin ;  because  though  we  cannot  judge  of  the  coUf 
dition  of  others,  yet  every  man  hsps  found  frequent 
vicissitudes  in  his  own  state,  and  must  therefore 
be  convinced  that  life  is  susceptible  of  more  ot 
less  felicity.  What  then  shall  forbid  us  to  endea- 
vour the  alteration  of  that  which  is  capable  of 
bemg  improved,  and  to  ^rasp  at  augmentatione 
of  good,  when  we  know  it  possible  to  be  iacreaa- 
ed,  and  believe  that  any  particular  change  of 
situatioQ  will  uicreaae  itf 
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If  be  that  finds  bhnteir  uncity  iiiaj  reMonablr 
make  efibrts  to  rid  himself  from  veiation,  all 
mankind  have  a  sufficient  plea  for  some  d^^ree 
of  m^essness,  and  the  fault  seems  to  be  litUe 
more  than  too  much  temerity  of  concludon,  in 
favour  of  something  not  yet  experienced,  and  too 
much  readiness  to  believe,  that  the  miscir  which 
our  own  passions  and  appetites  prociuce,  is 
brought  upon  us  by  accidental  causes  and  ez- 
temal  efficients. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  discovered  by  us,  that 
we  complained  too  hastily  of  peculiar  hardships, 
and  imagined  ourselves  distinguished  by  embar- 
rassments, in  which  other  cUsses  of  men  are 
equally  entangled.  We  often  change  a  lighter 
for  a  greater  evil,  and  wish  ourselves  restored 
a^in  to  the  state  from  which  we  thought  it  de- 
mrable  to  be  deHversd.  But  this  kiu>wledge 
thou^  it  is  easily  gained  by  the  trial,  is  not  al- 
irays  attainable  any  other  way^  and  that  error 
cannot  justly  be  reproached  which  reason  could 
not  obviate,  nor  prudence  avoid. 

To  take  a  view  at  once  distinct  and  compre- 
hensive of  human  life,  with  all  its  intricacies  of 
combination,  and  varieties  of  connexion,  is  be- 
jTond  the  power  of  mortal  intelligences.  Of  the 
state  with  which  practice  has  not  acquainted  us 
we  snatch  a  glimpse,  we  discern  a  point,  and  re- 
gulate the  rest  by  passion  and  by  fancy.  In  this 
mquiry  every  favourife  prejudice,  every  innate 
desire,  is  busy  to  deceive  us.  We  are  unhappy, 
at  least  less  hsppy  than  our  nature  seems  to  ad- 
mit ;  we  necessanly  desire  the  melioration  of  our 
lot :  what  we  desite  we  very  reasonably  seek, 
ana  what  we  seek  we  are  naturally  eafer  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  found.  On:  confidence  is 
often  disappointed,  but  our  reason  is  not  con- 
vinced, and  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  hope 
for  something  which  he  has  not,  though  perhaps 
his  wishes  lie  inactive,  because  he  foresees  the 
difficulty  of  attainment  As  among  the  numerous 
students  of  Hermetic  philosophy,  not  one  appears 
to  have  desisted  from  the  task  of  transmutation, 
from  conviction  of  its  impossibility,  but  from 
weariness  of  toil,  or  impatience  of  delay,  a  broken 
body,  or  exhausted  fortune. 

Irresolution  and  immutability  arc  often  the 
faults  of  men  whose  views  are  wide  and  whose 
imagination  is  vigorous  and  excursive  because 
they  cannot  confine  tlieir  thoughts  within  their 
own  boundaries  of  action,  but  are  continually 
ranging  over  all  the  "scenes  of  human  existence, 
and  consequently  are  often  apt  to  conceive  that 
they  fall  upon  new  regions  ol  pleasure,  and  start 
new  possibilities  of  happiness.  Thus  they  are 
busied  with  a  perpetual  succession  of  schemes, 
and  pass  their  lives  in  alternate  elation  and  sor- 
row, for  want  of  that  calm  and  immoveable  ac- 
quiescence in  their  condition,  by  which  men  of 
slower  understandincs  are  fixed  for  ever  to  a 
certain  point,  or  led  on  in  the  plain  beaten  track 
which  their  fathers  and  grandsircs  have  trodden 
before  them. 

Of  two  conditions  of  life  equally  inviting  to 
the  prospect,  that  will  always  have  the  disadvan- 
tage which  we  have  already  tried ;  because  the 
evils  which  we  have  felt  we  cannot  extenuate ; 
and  though  wo  have,  perhaps  from  nature,  the 
power  as  well  of  aggravating  the  calamity  which 
we  fear,  «s  ol  heightening  the  blessing  we  ex- 
pect, yet  in  those  meditations  which  we  indulge 
V  choice,  and  which  are  not  forced  upon  the  mind 
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by  necessily,  we  have  alwava  t&a  art  of  fixhi| 
our  regard  upon  the  more  pMasiofi  iraasfes,  and 
sufier  ~hope  to  dispose  the  lights  by  which  w« 
look  upon  futurity. 

The  good  and  ill  of  difierent  modes  of  Bib  mn 
sometimes  so  equally  opposed,  tbat  peibape  no 
man  ever  yet  made  his  choice  between  them  upon 
a  full  conviction  and  adequate  knowledge ;  and 
therefore  fluctuation  of  wdl  is  not  more  wonder- 
ful,  when  they  are  proposed  to  the  election,  than 
oscillations  Of  a  beam  char^  witheoual  weights. 
The  mind  no  sooner  imagines  itseli  determmed 
by  some  prevalent  advanta^  than  some  conve- 
nience ofequal  wei|^t  is  discovered  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  resolutious  which  are  fuggeeted  hf 
the  nicest  ezaminatioo,  are  often  repented  as  soon 
as  they  are  taken. 

Eumenes,  a  young  man  of  great  abilitiM,  inhe> 
rited  a  laige  estate  from  a  frtner  long  eminent  hi 
conspicuous  employments.  His  father  harassed 
with  competitions,  and  pernlexed  with  mnltipli* 
city  of  business,  recommended  the  quiet  of  a  pri> 
vate  station  with  so  much  ferae,  tbat  Eumenee 
for  some  years  resisted  every  motion  of  ambi- 
tious wislies ;  but  bein^  once  provoked  by  the 
nght  of  oppression,  which  be  could  not  redreei^ 
he  began  to  think  it  the  duty  of  an  honest  man 
to  enable  himself  to  protect  others,  and  gnufuallT 
felt  a  desire  of  groataess,  excited  by  a  thousand 
projects  of  advantage  to  his  connt^.  EQs  for- 
tune placed  him  in  the  senate,  his  knowledge 
and  eloquence  advanced  him  at  court,  and  be 
possessed  that  authority  and  influenoe  which 
he  had  resolved  to  exert  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

He  now  became  acquainted  with  greatneai^ 
and  was  in  a  short  time  convinced,  that  in  pio- 
portion  as  the  power  of  doing  wdl  is  enlaigedv 
the  temptations  to  do  ill  are  muhipfied  and  en- 
forced. He  felt  himself  every  moment  in  dan 
ger  of  being  either  seduced  or  driven  from  hie 
Honest  purposes.  Sometimes  a  friend  was  to  be 
gratified,  and  sometimes  a  rival  to  bo  crushed, 
by  means  which  his  conscience  could  not  ap- 
prove. Sometimes  he  was  forced  to  comply 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  and  sometimes 
with  the  schemes  of  the  ministry.  He  was  by 
decrees  wearied  with  perpetual  struggles  to 
unite  policy  and  virtue,  and  went  back  to  retire 
ment  as  the  shelter  of  innocence,  persuaded  that 
he  could  only  hope  to  benefit  mankind,  by  a 
blameless  example  of  private  virtue.  Here  he 
spent  some  years  in  tranquillity  and  beneficence; 
but  finding  that  corruption  increased  and  false 
opinions  in  government  prevailed,  he  thought 
himself  again  summoned  to  posts  of  public  trust, 
from  which  new  evidence  of  his  own  weakness 
again  determined  him  to  retire. 

Thus  men  may  be  made  inconstant  by  virtue 
and  by  vice,  by  too  much  or  too  little  thought; 
yet  inconstancy,  however  dignified  by  its  mo- 
tives, is  always  to  be  avoided,  because  life  allows 
us  but  a  small  time  for  inquiry  and  experiment, 
and  he  that  steadily  endeavours  at  excellence,  in 
whatever  employment,  will  more  benefit  man- 
kind than  he  that  hesitates  in  choosing  his  part 
till  ho  is  called  to  the  performance.  The  travel- 
ler that  resolutely  follows  a  rough  and  winding 
path,  will  sooner  reach  the  end  of  his  journey 
than  he  that  is  always  changing  his  cfirection, 
and  wastes  the  hours  of  day-light  in  looking  for 
smoother  ground  and  shorter  passages. 
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I^BfwtefHoBdikipliColwvttiM  noMdMlraa  sad  tha 

—  ■■WliUM. 

Wbbi  SocntM  was  buiUing  himtelf  a  bouse  at 
Atbena,  beins  asked  by  one  tbat  observed  the 
titdaieaa  of  t£a  design,  whjr  a  man  so  eminent 
would  nol  bate  an  abode  more  suitable  to  his 
r  ?  be  repliad,  that  he  should  think  himself 
df  acoommodated  if  he  could  see  thaC 
narrow hahitalion  filled  with  realfiiends.  Such 
was  the  opmioo  of  this  great  master  of  human 
Ijifig^  eoaeflniijig  the  infrequency  of  such  a  union 
of  minds  as  night  desenre  the  name  of  friendship, 
chat  flUMO^  the  multitudes  whom  vanity  or  curi- 
osity, dvihty  or  Teneration,  crowded  about  him, 
be  aid  noC  expect,  tbat  veiy  spacious  apartments 
would  beneoessary  to  contain  all  that  should  re- 
gard bim  with  sincere  kindness,  or  adhere  to  him 
with  itMidy  fidelity. 

8q  maDy  qoali&es  are  indeed  requisite  to  the 
poasihility  of  fomdship,  and  so  many  accidents 
BMMt  oooev  10  its  rise  and  its  continuance,  that 
the  graalMl  part  of  mankind  content  themselves 
fhtiwat  it,  and  mmly  its  place  as  thay  can,  with 


Multitades  are  unqualified  for  a  constant  and 
warm  ndproeatioo  m  benevolence,  as  they  are 
ineapadtaled  fv  any  other  elevated  excellence, 
biy  peipeUial  altumion  to  their  interest,  and  unre- 
atftuigaiifai^edioa  to  their  passions.  Long  habits 
may  aupei  induce  inabihty-  to  deny'any  desire,  or 
raprcM^  by  superior  motives,  the  importunities 
ofany  immediate  gntification,  and  an  inveterate 
■wiU  knagme  alladvanta^es  diminished 
EMm  aa  th^  are  communicated. 
I'not  only  this  hateful  and  confirmed  cor- 
ruption, but  many  varieties  of  disposition,  not  in- 
conaistsnt  with  common  decrees  of  virtue,  may 
aidade  fitiandship  fimn  the  hBart  Some  ardent 
moaof^  m  their  oenevoleDce,  and  defective  nei- 
thn*  m  officioosness  nor  liberality,  are  mutable 
and  ODceilain,  soon  attracted  by  new  objects,  dis- 
gusted without  ofience,  and  alienated  without  en- 
mity. Others  are  soft  and  flexible,  easily  influ- 
enoed  hj  reports  or  whispers,  ready  to  catch 
nlarma  uom  every  dubious  curcumstance,  and  to 
listen  to  every  suspicion  which  envy  and  flattery 


L  SQCggest,  to  ibUow  the  opinion  of  every  con- 
fident aoSser,  and  move  by  the  impulse  of  the 
last  breath.  Some  are  impatient  of  contradiction, 
more  wiUmg  to  go  wrong  oy  their  own  judgment, 
than  to  be  mdeMed  for  a  better  or  a  safer  way  to 
tlie  oaflsci^  of  another,  inclined  to  consider 
coansel  as  msult,  and  inc^uiry  as  want  of  confi- 
dence, and  to  confer  their  regard  on  no  other 
terms  than  unreserved  submission  and  implicit 
complianffL  Some  are  dark  and  involved,  equal- 
ly caiefiil  to  conceal  good  and  bad  purposes ; 
Mid  pleased  with  produdnff  efiects  by  invisible 
means,  and  showing  their  &mfn  only  m  its  exe- 
cution. Others  are  universally  communicative, 
afike  open  to  every  eye,  and  eoually  profuse  of 
their  own  secrets  and  those  ot  others,  without 
the  necessary  vigilance  of  caution,  or  the  honest 
mita  of  prudent  integrity,  ready  to  accuse  with- 
<nit  malice,  and  to  betn|iv  without  treachery. 
^~  of  those  may  be  nsefiil  to  the  community* 
pees  thiongb  the  worid  with  the  lepiitai^n 
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of  good  puipoees  and  uncorrupted  morals,  but 
they  are  unnt  for  dose  and  tender  intimadeai 
Ue  cannot  propcrlv  be  chosen  for  a  friend,  whose 
kindness  is  exhaled  b^  its  own  wi^rmtb,  or  fix>zen 
by  the  first  blast  of  slander ;  he  cannot  be  a  use- 
ful counsellor  who  will  hnr  no  ojpinion  but  his 
own  ^  he  will  not  much  invite  ooimdence  whose 
principal  maxim  is  to  suspect ;  nor  can  the  can* 
dour  and  frankness  of  tha.t  man  be  much  estsem- 
ed,  who  spreads  bis  arms  to  human  kind,  and 
makes  every  man  without  distinction,  a  dumeo 
of  his  bosom. 

That  friendship  may  be  at  once  fond  and  last- 
ing, there  must  not  only  bo  equal  virtue  on  each 
part,  but  virtue  of  the  same  kind ;  not  only  tibe 
same  end  must  be  proposed,  but  tt^  same  means 
must  be  approved  bv  both.  We  are  often,  by 
superficial  accomplishments  and  accidental  en* 
dearments,  induced  to  love  those  whom  we  can- 
not esteem ;  we  are  sometimes,  by  great  abilities, 
and  incontestable  evidences  of  virtue,  compelled 
to  esteem  those  whom  we  cannot  love.  But 
friendship,  compounded  of  esteem  snd  love,  de- 
rives from  one  its  Cendemess,  and  its  permanenee 
from  the  other ;  and  therefore  requires  not  only 
that  its  candidates  should  gain  the  judgment,  but 
that  they  should  attract  the  afiections ;  that  they 
should  not  only  be  firm  in  the  day  of  distress,  but 
gay  in  the  hour  of  jollity ;  not  only  useful  in  exi- 
gences, but  pleasing  in  familiar  ufe ;  their  pr^ 
sence  shoula  give  cheerfulness  as  well  as  cou- 
rage, and  dispel  alike  the  gloom  of  fear  and  of 
melancholy. 

To  this  mutual  complacency  is  generallv  re* 
quisite  a  uniformity  of  opinions,  at  least  of  uoee 
active  and  conspicuous  principles  which  diacri- 
minate  parties  in  government,  and  sects  in  lel^ 
gion,  and  which  every  day  operate  more  or  leaa 
on  the  common  business  ot  life.  For  though 
great  tenderness  has,  perhapa,  been  sometimes 
known  to  continue  between  men  eminent  in  con- 
trary fiictions ;  yet  such  fiiends  are  to  be  shown 
rether  as  prodigies  than  examples,  and  it  is  no 
more  proper  to  r^ulate  our  conduct  by  such  ii^ 
sUnces.  than  to  leap  a  precipice,  because  some 
have  fallen  from  it  and  escaped  with  life. 

It  cannot  but  be  extremely  difficult  to  preserve 
private  kindness  in  the  midst  of  pui:4ic  oppos^ 
tion,  in  which  will  necessarily  be  involved  a 
thousand  incidents  extending  their  infloenoa  to 
conversation  and  frivacy.  Men  engaged,  by 
moral  or  religious  motives,  in  contrary  partiee, 
will  generally  look  with  difibrent  eyes  U|xui 
every  man,  and  decide  almost  every  queirtioB 
upon  difierent  principles.  When  such  occasions 
of  dispute  happen,  to  comply  is  to  betrey  our 
cause,  and  to  maintain  friendship  by  ceasing  lo 
deserve  it;  to  be  silent  is  to  lose  the  b^^pineas 
and  dieiiity  of  independence,  to  live  in  perpetual 
constraint,  and  to  ucseit,  if  not  to  betrsr :  and 
who  shall  determine  which  of  two  fnHkdB  sfaaU 
yield,  where  neither  believes  hiin*<n  mistaJiee, 
and  both  confess  the  important  of  the  qnesUcm? 
What  then  remains  but  contradiction  andde-* 
bate?  And  from  thos*-«'>«t  can  be  expected,  bat 
acrimony,  and  yv^^mence,  the  insolence  of  tn- 
umph,  the  vf«*tion  of  defeat,  and,  m  time,  a 
weariness  ^'(^  contest,  and  an  extinction  of  bene- 
volen^  •  Exchange  of  endearments  and  in^ 
t^K^mrse  of  civility  may  continue,  indeed,  as 
Doughs  may  for  a  while  be  verdant,  when  the 
met  itwooaded;  but  the  pciMO  of  diaooid  is 
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InfuMd,  ind  thongh  the  ooairtenanoe  nutT  pre- 
Mrre  its  smile,  the  heart  is  hardening  and  con- 
tncting. 

That  man  will  not  be  long  agreeabUs,  whom 
we  see  only  in  times  of  seriousness  and  seTerity ; 
and,  therefore,  to. maintain  the  softness  and  se- 
lanitj  of  benevolence,  it  is  necessary  that  friends 
partake  each  other'f  pleasures  as  well  as  cares, 
and  be  led  to  the  same  diversions  by  similitude 
of  taste.  This  is,  however,  not  to  be  considered 
as  equally  indispensable  with  conformity  of  prin- 
ciples, because  any  man  may  honestly,  accoraing 
Co  the  precepts  of  Horace,  resign  the  natiiica- 
tlons  of  taste  to  the  humour  of  another,  and 
fiiendship  may  well  deserve  the  sacrifice  of  plea- 
rare,  though  not  of  conscience. 

It  was  once  confessed  to  me  by  a  painter, 
that  no  professor  of  his  art  ever  loved  another. 
This  declaration  is  so  far  iostified  by  the  know- 
ledge of  life,  as  to  damp  the  hopes  of  warm  and 
oooattnt  friendship  between  men  whom  their 
itadies  have  made  competitors,  and  whom  every 
fiivourer  »nd  every  censurer  are  hourly  inciting 
agunst  each  other.  The  utmost  expectation 
that  experience  con  warrant,  is,  that  they  should 
fiirbear  open  hostilities  and  secret  machinations 
and,  when  the  whole  fraternity  is  attacked,  bo 
mUe  to  unite  against  a  connnon  foe.  Some, 
however,  though  few,  may  perhaps  be  found,  in 
whom  emulation  has  not  b€«n  able  to  overpower 
freperostty,  who  are  distinguished  from  lower 
beings  by  nobler  motives  than  the  love  of  fame, 
aad  can  preserve  the  sacred  flame  of  friendship 
from  the  gusts  of  pride,  and  the  rubbish  of  in- 


Ffiendship  is  seldom  lasting  but  between 
•^oalfl,  or  wnere  the  superiority  on  one  side  is 
naoced  by  some  e^ivalent  advantage  on  the 
bcher.  Benefits  which  cannot  be  repaid,  and 
obKgations  which  cannot  be  discharged,  are  not 
eomroonly  found  to  increase  aflection ;  they  ez- 
eitt  gratitude,  indeed,  and  heighten  veneration ; 
but  commonly  take  away  that  easy  freedom  and 
familiarity  of  mtercourse,  without  which,  though 
there  may  be  fidelity,  and  zeal,  and  admiration, 
there  cannot  be  friendship.  Thus  imperfect  are 
all  earthly  blessings ;  the  great  efiect  of  friend- 
ship is  beneficence,  yet  by  the  first  act  of  un- 
common kindness  it  is  eiidanjeered,  like  plants 
that  bear  their  fruit  and  die.  Yet  this  consider- 
ation onj^ht  not  to  restrain  bounty,  or  repress 
compassion ;  for  duty  is  to  be  preferred  before 
convenience,  and  he  that  loftes  part  of  the  plea- 
sures of  friendship  by  his  generosity,  gains  m  its 
place  the  gratulation  of  his  conscience. 
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Hz  r*  fab«nat,  noR. 

TIm  chMrful  •«§«,  when  loleinii  dictatef  fail, 
•;oac««ii  Qm  moral  counacl  in  a  tale. 

Obihah,  the  son  ot  lbenstna,left  the  caravan- 
laiy  cariy  in  the  momtn|$,and  pursued  his  jour- 
ney through  the  plains  of  l^jostan.  He  was 
fresh  and  vigorous  with  rest  •,  tu  was  animated 
with  hope  ;  no  was  incited  by  desire >  he  walked 
swiftly  forward  over  the  valleys,  and  ^w  tho 
hilU  gradually  riiiing  brfore  him.  As  he  pa«^) 
ak>ng,  his  car's  were  dehehtcd  with  tlie  mcmio}^ 
{ of  the  bird  of  paradift;\  he  ti-a.i  fanned  hy 


the  last  flutien  of  the  sinking  breeze,  and  sprink- 
led with  dew  by  groves  of  spices ;  he  sometimes 
contemplated  the  towering  hei^fht  of  the  oak, 
nx>narai  of  the  hills :  and  sometimes  caught  tho 
gentle  fragrance  of  the  primrose,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  spring ;  all  his  senses  were  gratified,  and 
all  care  was  banished  from  his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  sun  approached  his 
meridian,  and  the  increasing  heat  preyed  upon 
his  strength;  he  then  lookM  round  about  nim 
for  some  more  commodious  path.  He  saw,  on 
his  right  hand,  a  ffrove  that  seemed  to  wave  in 
•hades  as  a  sicn  of  invitation  ;  he  entered  it,  and 
found  the  coolness  and  verdure  irresistibly  plea- 
sant He  did  not,  however,  forget  whither  he 
was  travelling,  but  found  a  narrow  way  bordei«d 
with  flowers,  which  appeared  to  have  the  same 
direction  with  the  roam  road,  and  was  pleased 
that,  by  this  happy  experiment,  ho  hao  found 
means  to  unite  pleasure  with  business,  and  to 
(sain  the  rewards  of  diligence,  without  suffering 
Its  fatiffucs.  He,  therobre,  still  continued  to 
walk  for  a  time,  without  the  least  remission  of 
hisardonr,  except  that  he  was  sometimes  tempted 
to  stop  by  the  music  of  the  birds  whom  the  neat 
had  assembled  in  the  shade;  and  sometimes 
amused  himself  with  plucking  the  flowers  that 
covered  tha  banks  on  either  side,  or  the  fruits 
that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  last  the  green 
path  began  to  decline  from  its  first  tendency,  and 
to  wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  cooled  with 
fountains  and  murmuring  with  water^fatls.  Here 
Obidah  paused  for  a  time,  and  began  to  consider 
whether  it  were  longer  safe  to  forsake  the  known 
and  common  track ;  but  remembering  that  the 
heat  was  now  in  its  greatest  violence,  and  that 
the  plain  was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved  to 
pursue  the  new  path  which  he  supposed  only  to 
make  a  few  meanders,  in  compliance  with  the 
varieties  of  the  ground,  and  to  end  at  last  in  the 
common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  soUcitude,  ho  renewed 
his  pace,  though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not 
jlfsining  ^und.  This  uneasiness  of  his  mind 
mdin^  him  to  lay  hold  on  every  new  object,  and 
give  way  to  every  sensation  that  might  soothe 
or  divert  him.  He  listened  to  every  echo,  he 
mounted  every  hill  for  a  fresh  prospect,  he  turned 
aside  to  every  cascade,  and  pleased  hiinself  with 
tracing  the  course  of  a  gentle  river  that  rolled 
among  the  trees,  and  i^'atered  a  'arge  region  with 
innumerable  circumvolutions.  In  these  amuse- 
ments the  hours  passed  away  uncounted,  his 
deviations  had  perplexed  his  memory,  and  he 
knew  not  towards  what  point  to  travel.  He 
stood  pensive  and  confused,  afraid  to  go  forward 
lest  he  should  go  wrong,  yet  conscious  that  the 
time  of  loiterin|[[  was  now  past.  While  he  was 
thus  tortured  with  uncertainty,  the  sky  was  over- 
spread with  clouds,  the  day  vanished  from  before 
him,  and  a  sudden  tempest  gathered  round  his 
head.  He  was  now  roused  by  his  danger  to  a 
quick  and  painfiil  remembrance  of  his  folly ;  he 
now  saw  iiow  happiness  is  lost  when  ease  is 
consulted  ;  he  lamented  the  unmanly  impatience 
that  prompted  him  to  seek  shelter  m  the  grove, 
and  despised  the  petty  curiosity  that  led  him  on 
from  trifle  to  tnfle.  While  he  was  thiis  reflect- 
ing, the  air  frrew  blacker, -and  a  clap  of  thunder 
broke  his  meditation. « 

He  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  in 
Hm  p«kwiir,  to  tr#«d  baek  the  ground  which  he 
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had  pasted,  and  bj  to  find  some  isoae  where  the 
wood  might  open  into  the  olain.  He  prostrated 
himself  on  the  ground,  ana  commended  his  life 
to  the  Lord  of  nature.  He  rose  with  confidence 
and  tranquillity,  and  pressed  on  with  his  sabre  in 
his  hand,  for  the  beasts  of  the  desert  were  in  mo- 
tion, and  on.every  hand  were  heard  the  mingled 
howls  of  raffe  and  fear,  and  ravage  and  expira- 
tion ;  all  the  norrors  of  darkness  and  solitude  sur- 
rounded him:  the  winds  roared  in  the  woods, 
and  the  torrents  tumbled  from  the  hills, 


TUvii  rt  njXtfffc  ioinov  kv  ovptvtv  IxXvs  voc^^v* 

Work'd  into  sudden  ra^e  by  wintry  khowen, 
Down  th«  steep  hill  the  roaring  torrent  pourt! 
The  moantain  shepherd  hears  the  distant  noise. 

Thus  forlorn  and  distressed,  ho  wandered 
through  the  wild,  without  knowing  whither  he 
was  ^ing,  or  whether  he  was  every  moment 
draMnng  nearer  to  safety  or  to  destruction.  At 
length  not  fear  but  labour  began  to  overcome  him ; 
his  breath  grew  short,  and  his  knees  trembled, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  lying  down  in  resig- 
nation to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld  through  the 
brambles  the  ^mmer  of  a  taper.  H#  advanced 
towards  the  light,  and  finding  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit,  he  called  humbly  at 
the  door,  and  obtained  admission.  The  old  man 
set  before  him  such  provisions  as  he  bad  collect- 
ed for  himself,  on  wnich  Obidah  fed  with  eager- 
ness and  gratitude. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  "  Tell  me,"  said  the 
hermit,  **  by  what  chance  thou  hast  been  brought 
hither ;  I  have  been  now  twenty  years  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  wilderness,  in  which  I  never  saw  a  man 
before.*'  Obidah  then  related  the  occurrences 
of  his  journey,  wilhout  any  concealment  or  pal- 
liation. 

**  Son,"  said  the  hermit,  "  let  the  errors  and  fol- 
lies, the  dangers  and  escape  of  this  day,  sink  deep 
into  thv  heart.  Remember,  my  son,  that  human 
life  is  the  journey  of  a  day.  We  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing of  youth  full  of  vigour  and  full  of  expectation ; 
we  set  forward  with  spirit  and  hope,  with  gayety 
l,nd  with  diligence,  and  travel  on  a  while  in  the 
vtraight  road  of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of 
rest  In  a  short  time  we  remit  our  fervour,  and 
endeavour  to  find  some  mitigation  of  our  duty, 
and  some  more  easy  means  of  obtaining  the  same 
end.  Wc  then  relax  our  vigour,  and  resolve  no 
longer  to  l>e  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  distance, 
b«t  rely  upon  our  own  constancy,  and  venture 
to  approacn  what  we  resolve  never  to  touch.  We 
thus  enter  the  bowers  of  ease,  and  repose  in  the 
shades  of  security.  Here  the  heart  softens,  and 
vigilance  subsides ;  we  arc  then  willing  to  inquire 
whether  another  advance  cannot  be  made,  and 
whether  we  may  not,  at  least,  turn  our  eyes  upon 
the  gardens  of  pleasure.  We  approach  them 
with  scniple  and  hesitation ;  we  enter  them,  but 
cater  timorous  and  trembling,  and  always  hope 
to  pass  through  them  without  losing  the  road  of 
virtue,  which  we,  for  awhile,  keep  in  our  sight, 
and  to  which  we  propose  to  return.  But  temp- 
tation succeeds  temptation,  and  one  compliance 
prepares  us  for  another ;  we  in  time  lose  tne  hap- 
pintfss  of  innocence,  and  solace  our  disquiet  with 
sensual  gratificatioiu.  By  degrees  we  let  fall 
the  remembrance  of  Avnr  origin^  intMitlMi,  and 


quit  the  only  adequate  obit;^.  '  rational  deairo 
We  entangle  ourselves  in  business,  immerge  oniw 
selves  in  luxury,  and  rove  through  the  labyrititlla 
of  inconstancy,  till  the  darkness  of  old  age  begins 
to  invade  us,  and  disease  and  anxiety  obstruct 
our  way.  We  then  look  back  upon  oin-livva 
with  horror,  with  sorrow,  with  repentance ;  and 
wish,  but  too  often  vainly  wish,  that  we  had  not 
forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue.  Happy  are  they, 
my  son,  who  shall  learn  from  thv  example  m>t 
to  despair,  but  shall  remember  tfiat  though  tiia 
day  is  paM,  and  their  strength  is  wasted,  there 
yet  remains  one  effort  to  be  made  ;  that  refomt^ 
ation  is  never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavotur* 
ever  unassisted ;  tnat  the  wanderer  may  at  leD|;di 
return  afler  aO  his  errors,  and  that  he  who  in^ 
plores  strength  and  courage  from  above  shaH 
find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way  before  him. 
Go  now,  my  son,  to  thy  repose,  conunit  thyself 
to  the  care  of  Omnipotence,  and  when  the  morn- 
ing calls  again  to  toil,  begin  anew  thy  joumej 
and  thv  life." 
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Vera  hona^  atyut  iUi*  mMltnm  divtrtm,  rtmota 
£rrifrii  nebula.  JQV 

^Howi^ 

Know  their  own  good;  or,  knowinf  it,  pvnnwY 
How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  uid  fears  1 

uarour. 

The  folly  of  human  wishes  and  pursuits  has  r?* 
ways  been  a  standing  subject  of^  mirth  and  de- 
clamation, and  has  l^en  nduniled  and  lamentvd 
from  age  to  age  ;  till  perhaps  the  fruitless  rape* 
tition  of  complaints  and  censures  may  be  joillv 
numbered  among  the  subjects  of  censure  eai 
complaint 

Some  of  these  instructers  of  mankind  have  not 
contented  themselves  with  checking  the  OTev* 
flows  of  passion,  and  lopping  the  exuberance  of 
desire,  but  have  attempted  to  destrov  the  root  at 
well  as  the  branches  ;  and  not  onlv  to  confine 
the  mind  within  bounds,  but  to  smooth  it  for  ever 
by  a  dead  calm.  They  have  employed  their  nm 
son  and  eloquence  to  persuade  us,  that  otthm^ 
is  worth  the  wish  of  a  wise  man,  have  repfe- 
sented  all  earthly  good  and  evil  as  indi^rant 
and  counted  among  vulgar  errors  the  dread  or 
pain,  and  the  love  of  Ufe. 

It  is  almost  always  the  unhappmess  of  a  victo- 
rious disputant,  to  destroy  his  own  authorhy  hf 
claiming  too  many  consequences,  or  diffusing 
his  proposition  to  an  indefensible  extent  When 
we  have  heated  our  zeal  in  a  cause,  and  elated 
our  confidence  with  success,  we  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  pursue  the  same  train  of  reasomngto 
establish  some  collateral  tnith,  to  remove  some 
adjacent  difficulty,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  ooiH 
prehension  of  our  system.  As  a  prince,  in  the 
ardour  of  acquisition,  is  willing  to  secure  hitf  fimC 
conquest  by  the  addition  of  another,  adds  fof^ 
tress  to  fortress,  and  city  to  city,  till  deepair  aod 
opportimhy  turn  his  enemies  upon  him,  and  be 
lotfes  in  a  moment  the  glory  of  a  reign. 

The  philosophers  having  found  an^easy  victoiy 
over  those  desires  which  we  produce  in  onrselve^ 
and  which  terminate  in  some  imaginary  state  or 
happineee  miknown  end  nnatteinaUe,  piueeeied 
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to  make  further  inrouis  upon  tlko  heaii^  uid  at- 
tacked at  lA»t  our  «en«€«  and  our  trtsiinct*,  Tiiey 
cofiUntx^  to  war  upon  nam  re  wiiJi  lums,  by 
which  £Miiy  foUy  couJa  be  coiujuerwl  ^  ik^y  there- 
fore totft  tb^  iriTTphjca  of  t^ieir  former  C4][iihiil6, 
Aikd  wens  CjOHaiiI^^t^  no  longer  witlt  reverence 
or  reg^tL 

Yet  it  canDOt  be  ^ith  justice  denied,  thut  thegs 
mtin  have  beea  very  uacful  mojiilorp,  luid  have 
left  many  prt>offl  ol  *troj»g  reusoii,  dt^ep  pene- 
trmtion,  uiJ  aoeuttit^  attention  to  the  oJ^bits  of 
life,  ivhich  it  is  now  our  buBtncss  t&  ^^pftnio  from 
the  fii&m  of  &  boiUng  intagib&tion,  and  to  apply 
j udic jouiJy  to  our  o w a  Q«e.  They  have  sjio  w n  iJiai 
most  of  tMe  condiuoos  of  tif«t  which  rmte  the  envy 
of  the  Umoiouft,  and  rou»e  the  unbilion  of  the 
darings  aje  empty  show  a  of  felicity  ^  which  wheo 
they  become  faiiuhur,  lo»e  their  power  of  dch^ht- 
itlg :  and  that  the  nao^t  prosjx^rou?  and  exJUted 
have  very  few  advantages  over  a  rneauier  and  more 
obscure  fortune^  when  their  duogcrs  and  ftol*c> 
tudes  are  balanced  againat  their  Hquipage,  their 
banqueu,  and  their  palacea. 

il  b  natural  for  every  man  uniiutructed  to 
murmur  at  his  conditioTit  lte*!ftU3e^  in  the  genenU 
infelieity  of  Ufe^  he  feela  his  own  iniaehet^  with- 
out knowing  that  they  af*?  comrnofi  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  specie*;  and,  tliMrefore^  though  he  will  not 
be  le»a  eeniitble  of  pain  by  being  told  that  otherit 
are  equally  tomiented^  he  will  at  least  be  freed 
from  the  temptation  of  seeking,  by  perpetual 
chaiigeSf  that  eo^e  which  ii  no  where  lo  be  loaod ; 
and,  though  luH  disease  still  eontinueaj  bo  eaoapes 
the  hat.ard  of  exasperating  it  bv  remediet. 

The  eratitieation^  whieh  aifliienco  of  wealth, 
extent  of  power,  and  enimenceof  reputation  con- 
fer, must  be  always,  by  their  own  nature,  corifined 
lo  a  very  small  nunibef;  arid  tht*  life  of  the  greater 
pmrt  of  mankind  rnuat  be  loat  in  empty  wtehe« 
and  painful  oompariaonef  wer&  not  the  balm  of 
pluloAophy  ehetJ  upon  us,  and  our  dificontenl  at 
the  appearancea  of  an  unequal  distKbiition  iooth- 
ed  and  appealed. 

Il  seemed,  perbapfl^  below  tiie  diipjity  of  t)ic 
great  ma^lera  of  moral  leaminj;*,  to  descend  to 
familiar  life^  and  caution  itmnkirtd  againiil  that 
petty  ambition,  which  ia  known  among  ua  by 
the  name  of  Vanity  j  which  yet  liod  been  an  un- 
dertaking not  fin  worthy  of  the  longest  beard,  and 
moiit  solemn  austerity.  For  though  iht^  paasiona 
of  little  nsind^,  acting  in  low  atationn^  do  not  fill 
the  world  with  bloodshed  and  devaslationa,  or 
mark,  by  greiii  events,  tJio  perioda  of  time,  if'^et 
Ihey  torture  tiie  breast  on  which  they  aeize,  in 
fe?t  those  thai  are  placed  within  tlie  reach  of 
their  iortuence,  destroy  private  ouiet  and  private 
virtue,  and  undermine  inaenaihly  tlie  happincsa 
of  ihe  world. 

The  desire  of  eJEcellenee  h  laudable,  but  i* 
very  frequently  ill  directed.  We  fall,  by  chance, 
tnlo  40 me  class  of  mankind,  and  without  eonsult- 
ing  nature  or  wisdom,  resolve  to  gain  tlitir  regard 
by  lliOAG  qualities  which  thev  happen  to  esteem, 
I  onee  knew  a  man  remarkably  dim-aighted^  who, 
by  conversing  much  with  cotmLry  gentleraen, 
found  himself  irresistibly  determined  to  sylvan 
honours,  Hia  great  ambition  was  to  shoot  fly- 
ing, and  he  therefore  spent  whole  days  in  the 
woods  pursuiug  game ;  which,  before  be  was 
near  enough  to  aee  themi  his  approach  frighted 
awav, 

When  It  faappena  that  the  deatre  tend  a  to  oh- 
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jecti  which  produce  no  compettDon,  it  msyba 
!  overlooked  wiih  »orne  indulgence,  be^uae,  £iow- 
ever  fruitleaa  or  abeuid,.  it  cannot  have  ili  mffig&i 
upon  the  morale  But  (iio^t  of  our  enjoymenti 
owe  their  valuu  to  the  peculiarity  of  potaaeaaion, 
and  when  they  are  rated  at  UfQ  Jl^  ftvaJue^  ffive 
oeoasion  to  i«{i-d.t&gnMm  of  iDAt^pi^,  eihJ  inciia 
oppj!$ition,  hairi'd^  and  de&awlMo.  The  oon^ 
t«iit  of  two  rural  boaulJef)  for  preferaofie  and  dmm 
tincUon,  is  oJflen  autHeiently  keen  and  ranenroqi 
Ui  till  their  breasts  with  all  thoae  pajiiona,  whusk 
are  generally  thought  tlie  curae  only  of  senate^ 
of  armiefi,  and  of  eouna,  and  the  rival  dancera 
of  an  ob^icure  ajieemhiy  hare  their  partisans  and 
abettors,  oft'^n  not  lesa  exasperated  a^tri^  each 
other  than  those  who  arc  promoting  the  tat 
of  rival  monarchs. 

It  ie  common  to  conaider  those. whom  we 
infected  witli  an  unreasonabte  rei,'ard  fur  mdmg 
at^omplishmoiHfi,  a«  eh&rgeahle  wuh  all  \hv  con- 
aequcneea  of  ihcir  folly,  and  aa  the  authora  of 
their  own  un happiness;  but  perhaps,  thoaa 
whom  we  thus  «corn  or  deleat^  have  moie  elatoi 
lo  tendemeaa  than  ha*^  been  yet  allowed  th«nL 
Befdn^  we  permit  our  severity  to  break 
upon  Any  fault  or  error,  we  ought  surely  to 
sider  how  much  we  have  countenanoea  or 
nioted  it.  aWe  see  multitudes  bu^y  in  the  pni 
of  ricbei*,  at  the  oxjienae  of  wisdom  and  of 
tne  ;  but  we  ftee  tin*  r*"ft  of  mankmd 
ihetr  eonduei,  and  ineilinc  their  e«|^m«M, 
paying  tliai  fcfjard  and  deference  t« 
whJoh  wisdom  and  virtue  only  d 
see  women  lUMveraally  ]ealou»  of  Ihe 
of  their  beauty,  and  frequenUy  look 
tempt  on  the  "care  with  which  ihey  atudy 
complexions,  endeavour  to  pn^atiw^nt  to 
tlio  bloom  of  youth,  regulate  every  ocr 
twint  t^jeir  luur  into  curt ji,  and  shade  Ihi 
from  the  weather.  We  recommend  the  emi9  # 
their  nobl^^r  part,  and  tell  them  bow  little  add^ 
tion  ij4  made  by  all  th€>ir  aria  to  the  jjTucee  of  the 
nund-  But  wlion  was  it  known  thaj  female 
goodness  or  knowledge  was  able  to  attract  that 
ofiiciouaness,  or  inspire  tliat  ardour,  which  Ijcanty 
pmdueea  whenever  it  appears  7  And  with  what 
nope  can  wo  endeavour  to  persuade  the  tadiea 
tliat  the  iimf"  t^pent  at  the  toJlet  is  lost  in  vanity 
when  they  have  every  moment  some  new  oon  - 
viclion,  tiiat  their  interest  in  more  eflectuaUy  pixi- 
moted  by  a  riband  well  disposed,  than  by  the 
hrighleftt  act  of  heroic  virtue  i 

In  every  in  stance  of  vaiiitv  it  wiU  be  founr 
tjiat  the  blame  ought  to  he.  ataarad  aiAon^  Riorc: 
than  il  jreiierulty  reaches  j  aU  who  exalt  tnflea  bj 
immoderate  pr^sc,  or  instigate  n^le««  emula 
lation  by  invidious  incitenient*,  are  to  be  eonai 
aidered  aa  perverters  of  reason  ^  and  eorrupterao- 
the  world ;  and  since  every  man  is  obliged  it: 
promote  happiness  and  virtue,  he  should  be  csar^. 
ill  I  not  lo  mislead  unwary  rninda,  by  nppeazinf 
to  act  lof*  high  a  vnhip  upon  tbings  Ky  which  nc 
real  excellence  is  conferred* 
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Theei  m  no  temper  to  generally  indolged  as 
hope;  olher  passions  operate  by  starts  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  or  in  certain  parts  of  life ;  but 
Wepe  begins  with  the  first  power  of  comparing 
our  actual  withoor  possible  state,  and  attends  us 
thraogh  every  stage  and  period,  always  urging 
m  fonraid  to.new  acquisitions,  and  holdiog  out 
•CMne  distant  blessing  to  our  view,  promising  us 
either  relief  from  pain,  or  increase  of  happiness. 

Hope  is  necessary  in  every  condition.  The 
misenes  of  poverty,  of  sickness,  of  captivity, 
would,  without  this  comfort,  be  insupportable ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  happiest  lot  of  terres- 
trial existence  can  set  us  above  the  want  of  this 
general  blessing ;  or  that  life,  when  the  gifts  of 
nature  and  of  fortune  are  accumulated  upon  it, 
would  not  still  be  wretched,  were  it  not  elevated 
and  delighted  by  the  expectation  of  some  new 
possession,  of  some  enjoyment  yet  behind,  by 
which  the  wish  shall  be  at  last  satisfied,  and  the 
heart  filled  up  to  its  utmost  extent 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  fidladous,  and  promises 
what  u  seldom  gives ;  but  its  promises  are  more 
valuable  than  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  it  seldom 
frustrates  us  without  assuring  us  of  recompensing 
the  delay  by  a  greater  bounty. 

I  was  musing  on  this  strange  inclination  which 
every  man  feels  to  deceive  himself,  and  consider- 
ing the  advantages  and  dangers  proceeding  from 
this  gay  prospect  of  futurity,  when,  falling  asleep, 
on  a  suoden  I  found  myself  placed  in  a  garden, 
of  which  my  sight  could  descry  no  limits.  Every 
scene  about  me  was  gay  and  gladsome,  light 
with  sunshine,  and  frasrant  with  perfumes  ;  the 
ground  was  painted  wiUi  all  the  variety  of  spring, 
and  all  the  choir  of  nature  was  singing  in  the 
groves.  When  I  had  recovered  from  the  first 
raptures,  with  which  the  confusion  of  pleasure 
had  for  a  time  entranced  me,  I  besan  to  take  a 
particular  and  deliberate  view  of  mis  delightful 
region.  I  then  perceived  that  I  had  yet  lugher 
gratifications  to  expect,  and  that  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  me,  there  were  brighter  flowers,  clearer 
fountains,  and  more  lofty  groves,  where  the  birds, 
which  I  yet  heard  but  faintly,  were  exerting  all 
the  power  of  melody.  The  trees  about  me  were 
beautiful  with  verdure,  and  fragrant  with  blos- 
soms ;  but  I  was  tempted  to  leave  them  by  the 
sight  of  ripe  firuits,  which  seemed  to  hang  only  to 
be  plucked.  I  therefore  walked  hastily  forwards, 
but  found,  as  I  proceeded,  that  the  colours  of  the 
field  faded  at  my  approach,  the  fruit  fell  before  I 
reached  it,  the  birds  flew,  still  singing  before  me, 
and  though  I  pressed  onward  with  great  celerity, 
I  was  still. in  sight  of  pleasures  of  which  I  could 
not  yet  gain  the  po8ses.«ion,  and  which  seemed  to 
mock  my  diligence,  and  to  retire  as  I  advanced. 

Though  I  was  confounded  with  so  many  al- 
ternations of  joy  and  grief,  I  yet  persisted  to 
go  forward,  in  hopes  that  these  fugitive  delights 
would  in  time  be  overtaken.  At  length  I  saw 
MP  -enumerable  multitude  of  every  age  and  sex, 
Kxo  seemed  all  to  partake  of  some  general  felici- 
ty ;  for  every  cheek  was  flushed  wiUi  confidence, 
and  every  eye  sparkled  with  eagerness :  yet  each 
appeared  to  have  some  particular  and  secret 
pleasure,  and  very  few  were  willing  to  communi- 
cate their  intentions,  or  extend  their  concern  be- 
yond themselves.  Most  of  them  seemed,  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  motion,  too  busy  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  a  stranger,  and  therefore  I  was  con- 

cnt  for  a  while  to  gaze  upon  theni,  without  in> 


terrupting  them  with  troublesome  inquiries.  At 
Ust  I  observed  one  man  worn  with  time,  and 
unable  to  struggle  in  the  crowd :  and  therefore, 
supposing  him  more  at  leisure,  I  began  to  aocoet 
hiio :  but  ne  turned  from  me  with  anger,  and  told 
me  he  must  not  be  disturbed,  for  the  great  hour 
of  projection  was  now  come  when  Mercury  should 
lose  his  wings,  and  slavery  should  no  longer  dig 
the  mine  for  gold. 

I  left  him,  and  attempted  another,  whose  soft- 
ness of  mieiK  and  easy  movement,  gave  me  reaf- 
soo  to  hope  for  a  more  agreeable  reception ;  but 
he  told  me  with  a  low  bow,  that  nothing  would 
make  him  more  happy  than  an  opportuninr  ol 
serving  me,  which  he  could  not  now  want,  for  a 
place  which  he  had  been  twenty  years  soliciting 
would  be  soon  vacant  From  hun  I  had  recourse 
to  the  next,  who  was  departing  in  haste  to  take 
possession  of  the  estate  of  an  uncle,  who  by  the 
course  of  nature  could  not  live  long.  He  that 
followed  was  preparing  to  dive  for  treasure  in  a. 
new-invented  oell ;  and  another  was  on  the  poinl 
of  discovering  the  longitude. 

Being  thus  rejected  wheresoever  I  applied  my« 
self  for  information,  I  began  to  imagine  it  best  to 
desist  from  inouiry,  and  try  what  my  own  obsep* 
vation  would  discover :  but  seeing  a  young  maii| 
gay  and  thoughtless,  I  resolved  upon  one  more 
experiment,  and  was  informed  that  I  was  in  the 
garden  of  Hope,  the  daughter  of  Desire,  and  that 
all  those  whom  I  saw  thus  tumultuously  bustling 
round  me  were  incited  by  the  promises  of  Hope^ 
and  hastening  to  seize  the  gitts  which  she  hera 
in  her  hand. 

I  turned  my  sight  upward,  and  saw  a  goddeie 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  sitting  on  a  throne ;  around 
her  lay  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  all  the  bleei- 
ings  of  life  were  spread  abroad  to  view ;  Ae  had 
a  perpetual  gayety  of  aspect,  and  everyone  unih 
gined  that  her  smile,  wnich  was  impartial  and 
general,  was  directed  to  himself,  and  triumphed 
in  his  own  superiority  to  others,  who  had  conceiv- 
ed the  same  confidence  from  the  same  mistake. 

1  then  mounted  an  eminence,  from  which  I  had 
a  more  extensive  view  of  the  whole  place,  and 
could  with  less  perplexity  consider  the  difl^rent 
conduct  of  the  crowds  that  filled  it  From  thie 
station  I  observed,  that  the  entrance  into  die 
garden  of  Hope  was  by  two  gates,  one  of  which 
was  kept  by  Reason,  and  the  other  by  Fancy. 
Reason  was  suriy  and  scrupuk>us,  and  seldom 
turned  the  key  without  many  interrogatories,  and 
long  hesitation ;  but  Fancy  was  a  kind  and  gentle 
portress,  she  held  her  gate  wide  open,  ana  wel- 
comed all  equally  to  the  district  under  her  super- 
intendency :  so  that  the  passage  was  crowdea  by 
all  those  who  either  feared  the  examination  of 
Reason,  or  had  been  rejected  by  her. 

Fromihc  gate  of  Reason  there  was  a  way  to 
the  throne  of  Hope,  by  a  craggy,  slippery,  and 
winding  path,  called  the  SiraU  of  JDiffMuiff,  which 
those  who  entered  with  the  permission  of  the 
guard  endeavoured  to  climb.  But  though  tlicy 
surveyed  the  way  very  cheerfully  before  thej 
began  to  rise,  ana  marked  out  the  several  staget 
of  their  progress,  they  commonly  found  unexpect- 
ed obstacles,  and  were  obliged  frequently  to  stop 
on  the.  sudden,  where  they  imagined  the  way 
plain  and  even.  A  thousand  intricacies  embai^ 
rassed  them,  a  thousand  slips  threw  them  baek, 
and  a  thousand  pitfalls  impeded  their  advance. 
So  formidaUe  were  the  da^{er%  and  fo  IreqiMlit 
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die  rat9c*Tmge?»  that  many  peturtied  fmm  the 
iirst  attorn pt,  and  marky  fainted  in  the  mid^t  of 
the  wiVt  ond  only  a.  vury  amall  rmmb«r  were  led 
Qp  to  the  aumnut  of  Hope^  by  the  hiLnd  of  Forli- 
lude.  Of  these  few  the  gpeautr  pirt,  when  they 
Had  obutincd  tkte  gift  whjcb  Hopu  had  promi«<ted 
them^  regretted  the  LiLbour  wUicti  iC  cast^  siid  felt 
in  lh«tr  8ycces£i  tho  regirt  rirdJ»appoit>tmt?nt ;  the 
fie^l  retired  with  llieir  pri^e,  and  were  l^d  by  Wis- 
dom (ti  the  bowejrs  c»i  Content 

Turning  Uien  lowatda  the  ^te  of  Fancy,  I 
could  find  no  way  to  the  ftea.t  of  Ho|k3  ^  bnt  fliongh 
she  nal  faU  in  view,  and  held  out  her  gififs  with 
an  air  of  inmntjon,  wKich  filled  ev«r\'  huart  wiiti 
rapluff),  tlie  mountain  was,  on  that  aide  [nmces^i- 
biy  ^ceept  but  e)o  chaimelled  a.nd  shaded^  that 
none  perceived  the  impos.'tibiiily  of  n^cendihg  it, 
but  each  inuigined  himself  to  have  diaco?erG!d  a 
way  to  which  the  re^t  were  Birangera.  M&oy 
expedients  were  indood  tned  by  tJiia  indnftttoua 
tnb^f  of  whoJW  some  were  making  them^elvc^i 
wings,  which  others  were  cotiLriving  to  ac^tuate 
by  the  perpetual  motion^  But  vrith  all  ihcir  ta- 
bonr  and  all  thtnr  ani^es^  they  ti^rer  rosp  above 
tlie  ground,  or  quickly  fell  bEiek,  nor  ever  ap 
proachcd  the  thn>ne  of  HopPj  but  cuntinoed  9Ul[ 
to  gate  at  a  du^taner,  and  lau^h&d  at  the  alow 
progress  of  thoat?  whom  thtjy  saw  lotlinff  in  tljc 
Sirait  of  Di^ttily. 

Part  of  the  favourttep  of  Fancy ^  when  they  had 
entered  the  gnrdeut  without  making,  like  the 
rest,  an  attempt  to  ctimb  tlie  mountain,  twmed 
immedtaielv  to  the  vale  of  Idlene^^,  a  calm  and 
ondiaturbec!  retirements  from  whence  they  could 
alwuya  havo  Hopt?  in  prospect,  and  txi  which  lJi*iy 
pleasHl  Ihemaelvea  with  believing  that  ahe  in- 
tended ^pccddv  to  descend.  Thpse  were  indeed 
•corned  hy  (ill  tlio  rest;  bnt  ihey  neomed  verv 
little  affected  by  eoniempt,  advite,  or  reproof, 
but  w^t^  resolved  in  expect  at  eftse  tbe  favour  of 
tli^  i^oddeEft. 

i^mong  this  gay  rare  J  was  wandenn^,  and 
found  them  ready  to  answer  all  my  nnestidn^'^, 
and  willing  to  communicate  ihdr  mjrth;  but 
turning  rounds  1  saw  two  dreadful  monster?  cn- 
terine  Ihe  vale? »  one  of  whom  1  knew  to  be  Age, 
and  The  oth^r  Want  Sport  and  re  veiling  were 
now  at  an  end,  and  a  universal  j»hriek  of  affright 
aid  diatresa  burst  oot  and  awaked  me. 
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VivtmJmm  rtct^,  cum  pr^ptfr  phtrim.^,  tum  Au 
Pf^dpvt  frtvJiJr,  ut  ii-ngm  maneipiofum 
.     CoHtcmnM :  nam  liitfmt  nuUi  ptvMftstimn  §trpf. 

M  U«  Ike  wtW ;  ^oi-c  it  Alone  far  tbU 

Tm  binefut  tDR^ufij  flf  t nrvatttt  to  im^mt 

itaftdpr  tliiU  unwi  ofijoitoiu,  r^nraDifi 

Ab  auy  cjitrBiiiiq  to  icnabk  tamda,  heuye  v. 

Tbk  younger  Pliny  has  v<>ryjii»dv  observed,  that 
or  actions  tliat  deaerve  our  Bttcniion»  the  moit 
splendid  are  not  alwayiS  the  gre^itcst.  Fame,  and 
wonder,  and  appja^ise,  are  not  excited  but  hy 
e^t^rnal  and  advcntilioua  circum*itances,  often 
drfltinct  and  separate  from  virtue  and  heroism, 
fc-minence  of  station,  greatness  of  cfffcl,  and  all 
tnc^  favours  of  lortune,  must  concur  to  place  cx- 
cellence  m  pubhc  view;  fant  fortitude,  diligtjuce, 
and  paneocc,  diveaied  of  their  ahow.  glide  unob^ 


sensed  through  the  crowd  of  life,  and  auffer  &nd 
act,  though  with  the  eame  vigour  and  coaata.aey, 
yet  xvithout  pity  and  without  p raise. 

This  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of 
life.  Nothing  isi  to  be  estimated  by  its  tfkd 
upon  common  eyes  and  common  etrie;  A  thou- 
sand miseries  make  silent  and  invistbte  inroads 
on  mankind,  and  the  heart  feels  innomerable 
throbs^  which  never  break  into  complaint.  Por* 
baps,  likewise,  our  pleasures  &re  for  the  moai  najt 
e<^uaJly  secret,  and  mont  are  borne  up  by  aomt 
private  satisfaction,  some  internal  coiiBciouaDMf, 
«omc  latent  hope,  §ome  pecuhar  prospect,  which 
they  never  comniuiiitate,  but  re£«r\'e  for  sohtary 
houra,  and  clandestine  m4.>dJt4iU<m. 

rrhc  main  of  lifo  is,  indeed,  composed  of  smdl 
incidents  and  petty  ooeurrcucca  j  of  wishes  ftft 
objects  not  remote,  and  giief  for  disappointments 
ofno  fatal  con  set  juence;  of  insect  veiations  which 
sting  us  and  fly  away,  impertinences  m  hich  buo 
a  while  about  us^,  and  are  beajrd  no  more ;  of  me> 
teorouB  pleasures  which  dance  before  us  and  are 
dissipated ;  of  compliments^  which  glide  off  tht 
soul  like  other  music,  and  are  forgotten  by  Mm 
ihat  gave  and  lum  that  received  Ihem. 

Such  is  the  general  heap  out  of  which  ©tsiy 
man  is  to  cull  his  own  condition  :  fof  aa  the  chf- 
tmAis  tell  nst  that  all  bodies  are  resolvable  into  toe 
same  elements,  and  that  the  boundlc^ss  rkiieiy 
of  thins^a  artse«  from  the  diffi.'rent  proportions  fil 
very  few  ingredients ;  so  a  fo.w  pojns  and  a  few 
ploafiores  are  all  the  materials  of  hunnan  lifc,  and 
of  these  the  proportions  are  partly  allolTf^l  by 
Providence,  and  partly  l*ift  to  the  errangemai^ 
of  reason  and  of  choice.  |iH 

As  these  are  wel)  or  ill  disposed,  man  bt  ferlAifB 
most  part  happy  or  iniHerable.  For  very  few  ni" 
involved  in  great  events,  or  have  their  thread  ot 
life  entwisted  with  the  chain  of  camiefl  on  which 
annie«  or  nations  are  suspended ;  and  even  tboM 
who  seem  wholly  busied  in  public  affair^  and 
eleTrTited  above  low  cares,  or  trivial  pleasure^ 
pass  the  chief  part  of  their  time  in  faisxitiai  and 
domptic  m-enes ;  from  these  they  camo  into  pub- 
lic lift.',  to  these  they  are  every  hour  rt?cAfled  bf 
passions  not  to  he  f^uppressed  ;'in  Iheac  they  bati 
the  reward  of  their  tods,  and  to  these  at  last  tbej 
retire. 

The  great  end  of  prudence  U  to  give  cheerfiit- 
ness  lo  those  hours  wbJch  splendour  cannot  gild, 
and  acclamation  carmot  exhilarmle ;  those  aoft  ifi- 
tcrvftls  of  unbended  amusement,  in  which  a  man 
shrinks  to  hi»  natural  dimensions,  and  tbrowi 
aside  Ihe  ornaments  or  disguises,  which  he  feeli 
in  privacy  to  be  useless  incumbrances,  and  to 
Ifjse  all  effect  when  tbi?y  become  familiar.  To 
be  happy  at  home  i.*  the  ultimate  re«uh  of  all  am- 
bition, tlic  end  to  which  every  enterprise  and  la- 
bour tends,  and  of  which  every  desire  pfoaqtti 
the  j>rosecution. 

it  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every  man  raoat  b» 
known  hy  tbow  w  ho  would  make  a  just  evdmaic 
either  of  his  virtue  or  felicity  ;  for  smiles  and  cm- 
broidery  are  alike  oceasioniil,  and  the  mind  m 
often  dressed  tor  show  in  painted  honour  and  fio- 
^tiom)  benevolence. 

Every  man  must  Kavc  found  aoino  whoaeUveiL 
m  overy  bouse  but  their  own,  were  a  contimul 
wericB  of  hypi>eri«y,  and  who  concealed  undeE 
fair  appearances  bad  quahties,  which,  whenever 
tliey  thought  tbemselvea  out  of  tlie  reach  of  e 
sure,  broke  out  from  their  reiirmint,  like  ^ 
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ned  in  tlMir  cKmrnE,  and  whom  erery  one 
I  rvmaon  to  love^  but  diey  who«o  love  a  wise 
mn  it  chiefl  J  soUcitouB  to  procure.  And  there 
are  others  who,  without  any  show  of  general 
loodnesa,  and  without  the  attractions  by  which 
Molarity  is  conciliated,  are  received  among 
meir  own  ftmilies  as  bestowera  of  happiness, 
and  rererenced  as  instructors,  guardians,  and  be- 
M&ctara. 

The  most  aadwntic  witnesses  of  any  man*8  cha- 
ffftcSer  are  those  who  know  him  in  his  own  fami- 
ly, and  we  lam  without  any  restraint  or  rale  of 
eondoet,  bat  such  as  ho  voluntarily  prcscribps  to 
himaelC  If  a  man  carries  virtue  with  him  into 
hie  pri^-ato  apart mento,  and  takes  no  advantage 
of  onlimited  power,  or  probable  secrecy  ;  if  we 
Craee  him  through  the  round  of  his  time,  and  find 
Amt  Um  character,  with  those  allowances  which 
mntaT  fraihy  must  always  wont,  is  uniform  and 
legolar,  we  have  all  the  evidence  of  his  sincerity 
diat  one  man  can  have  with  regard  to  another : 
and,  indeed,  as  hypocrisy  cannot  bf*  its  own  re- 
waid,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  determine  that 
Mb  heart  la  pore. 

The  faigfaest  panegvric,  therefore,  that  private 
virtue  can  lecove,  is  tne  praise  of  servants.  For, 
however  vanity  or  insolence  may  look  down  with 
eontempt  on  tho  suflfrage  of  men  umligiiiilrd  by 
wealth,  and  unenlui[htcned  by  education,  it  very 
■eldom  happens  that  they  commend  or  blnuie 
without  justMe.  Vice  and  virtue  are  easily  dis- 
tingiiishod.  ^  Oppression,  according  to  llarnng- 
ton''B  aphorism,  will  be  felt  by  those  who  cud  not 
sen  it ;  and,  perhaps,  it  falls  *out  very  of>on  that, 
in  mora]  questions,  the  philosophers  m  the  £|[own, 
and  in  the  livery,  difler  not  so  much  in  th<.'ir  sen- 
tinientfl,  as  in  their  languoge,  and  have  equal 
power  of  disceming  riglit,  though  they  cannot 
nomtit  ootto  others  with  equal  addrciis. 

There  are  very  few  faults  to  be  committed  in 
lolitiide^  or  without  some  asentsi,  partners,  coii- 
Gsderates,  or  ^itncsseB ;  and,  therefore,  the  serv- 
ant muBt  commonly  know  the  secrets  of  a  mas- 
ter, who  has  any  secrets  to  intrust ;  and  failings, 
neiely  personal^  are  so  frequently  exposed  by 
that  security  which  pride  and  folly  generally  pr(>- 
doee,  and  bo  inquisitively  wntchcd  by  tluit  (ii^irc 
af  redndng  the  inequahties  of  condition,  which 
the  lower  orders  of  the  world  will  alwuy-^  feel, 
that  the  testimony  of  a  menial  domestic  can  sel- 
dom be  oonsidcrccl  as  defective  for  want  of  know> 
ledge.  And  thou^  its  impartiality  may  be  ijomr- 
thnes  suspected,  it  is  at  least  as  crediMo  as  that 
of  cqnaLs,  where  rivalry  instigates  con  sure,  or 
fnendship  dictates  palliations. 

The  danger  of  betraying  our  weakurss  to  our 
servants,  and  the  impopsibility  of  concealing  it 
from  them,  may  be  justly  considrred  as  one  mo- 
tive to  a  tegular  and  irrcnroorhable  life.  For  no 
condition  is  more  hateful  or  despicable,  than  his 
who  has  put  iiiinself  in  tiio  power  of  his  servant ; 
in  the  power  of  him  whom,  perliap!>,  he  has  fin>t 
romipted  bv  making  him  subscr\ient  to  his 
MCC5,  and  whose  fideuly  he  therefore  cannot  en- 
f-^rce  by  any  precepts  of  honesty  or  reason.  It 
i«  acldoin  known  that  authority  thus  acquired,  is 
possessed  without  insolence,  or  that  the  master 
ii  not  forced  to  confess,  by  his  tameness  or  for- 
bearance, that  he  has  enslaved  himself  by  some 
foolish  confidence.  And  his  crime  is  equally 
pnniBhcd,  whatever  part  he  takes  of  tho  choice  to 
ivhirh  h?  is  rcducvd;  and  he  is  from  that  fatal 
P 


hour^  in  which  he  saerificed  his  dignity  to  Iub 
passions,  in  perpetual  dread  of  inaolience  or  de- 
famation ;  of  a  controller  at  home,  or  an  accuser 
abroad.  He  is  condemned  to  purchase,  by  con- 
tinual bribes,  that  secrecy  which  bribes  never  se- 
cured, and  which,  after  a  long  course  of  submis- 
sion, promises,  and  anxieties,  ne  will  find  violated 
in  a  fit  of  rage,  or  in  a  frolic  of  drunkenness. 

To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is 
the  great  prerogative  of  innocence ;  an  exemp- 
tion gmnted  only  to  invariable  virtue.  But  guilt 
has  always  its  horrors  and  solicitudes :  ana,  to 
make  it  yet  more  shameful  and  detestable,  it  ifl 
doomed  otlen  to  stand  in  awe  of  those,  to  whom 
nothing  could  give  influence  or  weight,  but  their 
power  of  betraying. 
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yiet  auoquf,  vt  in  apermh  ruga*  adtpexU  auUtM, 
Tiftnlari*  :  it  Mrum,  cur  tit  bis  rtpta,  requirit 
TtrnpHS  tdai  remm^  luqut  inridiota  zclmatOM 
(}mnia  dmtrniiia :  vitintatjur  dt  mtibut  «rt 
PauUtttim  ItnUi  cnmtvmitia  omnim  morU.  oviu 

Tho  drcadnl  nriiiklm  wlirn  poor  Ilrluu  ftpied. 
Ah  I  why  tUiis  >feriiiid  rap*»  ? — with  tnar*  nhe  crM 
TiuiQ,  thou  dcroiirrr,  and  thou  rnviout  age, 
Who  all  destroy  with  kcoii  rorrodinjr  rng(>, 
Brmmth  your  jawii,  \i  hatnVr  have  pleaaod  or  pleiM 
Muftt Milk, (onc^iumsd  by  huif\ or  ^!ow  degree*. 

ELPHINSTOy. 

Am  old  Greek  epijirammttti««t,  intending  to  show 
the  misf'rios  that  attend  the  last  stage  of  man, 
imprecates  on  them,  who  are  so  foolish  aa  to 
wi^h  f<)r  long  life,  the  calamity  of  continuing  to 
grow  old  from  century  to  centur}'.  He  thought 
that  no  adventitious  or  foreign  pain  was  requi- 
site ;  tliat  decrepitude  iteelf  was  an  epitome  ol 
whatever  is  dreadful ;  and  nothing  could  be  add- 
ed to  t))c  curso  of  age,  but  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tended beyond  its  natural  limits. 

The  moi«t  indifferent  or  negligent  spectator 
can  indeed  scan-ely  retire  without  heaviness  of 
heart,  from  a  view* of  the  laPt  scenes  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  life,  in  wliicli  he  finds  those  who,  in  the 
fonner  parts  of  tlie  drama,  were  distinguished  by 
opposition  of  conduct,  contxariety  of  designs,  and 
dK<>.siniiiitudo  of  personal  qualities,  all  involved  ia 
one  ctuiimon  ditstress,  and  nil  struggling  with 
affliction  which  they  cannot  hope  to  o\'ercoine. 

The  otlier  niiseriesj  which  waylay  our  paasage 
througli  the  woHd,  wisdom  may  escape,  and  for- 
titude may  conquer ;  b}' caution  and  circumspco> 
tion  wc  may  steal  along'with  very  little  to  obstruet 
or  incommode  us ;  by  spirit  and  vigour  we  may 
force  a  wnv,  and  reward  the  vexation  of  contest 
by  tlie  pU'asureH  of  victor^'.  But  a  time  must 
come  when  our  jwlicy  and  bravery  shall  be 
equally  useless;  when  wc  shall  all  sink  into 
helplrssm'jifl  and  sadness,  without  any  power  of 
receiving  solace  from  tlie  pleasures  that  nave  foiw 
merly  delighted  us,  or  any  prospect  of  emerging 
into  a  second  possession  of  the  blesaings  that  we 
liave  lost. 

The  industrv  of  man  has,  indeed,  not  been 
wanting  in  endeavours  to  procure  comforts  for 
these  hours  of  dejection  ano  melancholv,  and  to 
gild  tho  dreadful  gloom  with  artificial  lig^t.  The 
mant  usual  support  of  old  age  is  wealth.  He 
whoso  possessions  are  large,  and  whose  chests 
arc  full,  imagines  himself  always  fortified  again^ 
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only  for  the  duiiiiB  irfiidi  be  n^gJe^rt?,  or  ilie  eritiM 
Hint  ho  commits,  but  for  that  ni^gii|feticc  and  ir- 
regularity which  he  may  oiieoiirflgn  or  inctilcatt. 
Every  mwi|  in  whnU'^L'r  etati<>n,  ha«^  or  endrB- 
yorirs  to  hitve,  hi*  foil oiw ens,  adTJiirfjTfl^  mul  imi- 
Utortj  and  haa  ihefefore  the  infiaonco  of  hia  es* 
ample  to  watch  with  caro ;  he  ought  t(^  nvoul  not 
only  erimea,  ha!  tlio  appeainnc^  of  crimes ;  and 
not  onJy  to  pnicUsF  rirtue,  htit  to  appUotJ,  totm- 
tetiance,  and  flupport  it»  Pot  it  w  posssihle  ill  at 
for  wo  fit  f>f  attertrjon,  we  nrny  ti*adiothcra  faiiltB 
from  whidi  ourselve.'?  ar©  fre*?,  or^  by  n  eowardly 
desertion  of  a  cause  which  weoorHOlves  (ippror<\ 
may  porvoft  thow  who  fts  their  eyes  upon  its*, 
and,  naving  no  rule  of  tlicir  own  to  guide  their 
course^  are  ORsily  misled  by  die  abprrationa  of 
that  example  wtiidi  they  chooae  for  ihchr  di- 
reetionv. 
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FUmrt  qMdpTwprro  pmuptr,  HCtlyuiiJif  BttKit 
Da  vtmiamf  proptrat  Bitere  nana  *4iit*        makT- 

For  icll  me,  irlio  miiku  h*^«  eoou^li  to  litet 

f .  1,EW»H 

MiNT  words  and  acJitcncea  are  bo  frequently 
heard  in  the  mouths  of  men^  that  a  eopcrficial 
observer  ii*  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  mtist 
contain  tome  primary  principle,  *ome  gr<?at  mle 
of  action,  which  it  is  proper  always  to  haw  pnv 
aenl  to  the  attention,  nod  bv  whioh  the  uee  of 
ef  cry  hour  m  to  Hr  aiimsietf.  Yut,  if  we  con- 
ider  the  conduct  of  tliofre  BcntciiLioua  philo»o- 
phera,  it  will  often  be  found  Uiat  dioy  repeat  these 
aphorisina,  merely  hec«use  they  H»ye  some  where 
heard  them,  beennsf^  lliey  hare  nothing  vloc  to 
say,  or  because  they  thiritc  v^iinernrion  gained  by 
such  appearances  of  wistlom,  btir  that  no  ideas 
are  annexed  to  thw  wordfl^  and  that,  acoordin^  to 
the  old  blunder  of  tho  followers  of  Ari-niotle,  thtir 
soulff  ore  mere  pipes  or  organs,  which  Lran^imit 
Bound  a,  but  do  not  undL-rstand  tlu  nn 

Of  this  kind  is  the  W4^ll-known  and  well  atteit- 
ed  position,  thai  liff  *»  5^W/,  which  niav  he  heard 
among  majikind  hy  an  attentive  onditor,  many 
time  A  a  day,  but  w  Inch  nc^^er  yd  wthio  my  reach 
ofobscni^arion  1*3 1'r  anvimpres^inn  irpon  the  mind ; 
and  perhapji,  ifmy  rcftderj*  will  tttfn their  thoui^lils 
back  upon  their  old  friends,  they  will  Knd  it  dilH- 
cult  to  call  a  einj^le  man  to  re'meinhranre^  who 
appeared  to  know  that  life  was  short  till  he  wafs 
about  to  1os«  iu 

it  is  obsfTirablc  that  Horace,  in  hb  account  of 
the  chamctera  of  ra^in,  as  tliey  are  diverHifiefi  by 
the  various  infinence  of  umE^',  remarks^  that  the 
old  mtn  i^  df/dJer^  fp*  fenfutj.  cliren  to  procrasti- 
nation^ and  inelincd  \q  extend  im  hope's  to  a  jrrcat 
distance.  So  far  are  we  generally  from  thinkmg 
what  we  often  *av  of  the  shortness  oflife,  that  at 
the  tJnie  when  it'i*  neeeaeatily  shortest,  we  form 
pr&jeets  which  Wc  delay  t^i  ejt'eeute,  indulge  such 
expectation  H  as  nothing  but  a  long  train  of  events 
ean  gratify,  and  entTor  those  passion  a  to  gain  upon 
Df,  which  are  only  excusable  in  the  prime  of  life- 

These  reflei^titms  were  lati  ly  ctfjted  in  my 
mind,  by  an  evening's  convcniation  with  my  friend 
Prf^spcro,  who,  at  the  a^e  of  fifiy-five,  has'boug:ht 
au  Oiitato,  ami  k  now  cMttiif in^to  dtapoAe  and 


eultivate  it  With  mrcommon  elegance,  Fli*  great 
pleasure  i«  to  walk  omong  stately  trees,  and  he 
mnetn^  in  the  heal  of  noon  under  their  shade ;  h^ 
is  therefore  ronturely  coneid**ring  how  h«  aliaU 
dispose  his  walks  and  his  gfov-^,  and  hnir  at  taat 
determined  to  eend  for  the  best  plans  from  Itatj, 
and  forhcflr  planting  till  the  next  sewson. 

Thus  IB  Jite  trifled  away  in  prflparatiofiu  lo  dft  • 
whftt  never  can  he  done,  if  it  be  let^  un  at  tempted 
tin  all  tlie  rn^ifuii^ites  n'hich  tniacirtation  can  njgb 
fpst  are  gnthered  togetlier.    Where  our  deM^ 
terminateis  only  in  our  own  satisfacfion,  the  mom 
take  is  of  no  great  impfyrtan^-e  ;  for  the  nleafura 
of  csrpecting^  enjoyment  is  often  greater  than  thai  ' 
of  ohtainhrij^  it ,  and  th e  compled on  o f  almo¥ t  evetf 
wish  la  found  a  disappointment ;  but  when  many  ^ 
others  are  interested  in  an  undertaking,  wheo 
any  design  is  formed,  in  which  the  improvemeitt  | 
or  security  of  mankind  i^  involved,  nothing  la 
more  unworthy  cither  of  wisdom  or  benevolenee, 
than  to  delay  it  from  lime  to  litile,  or  to  forgel 
how  much  e^ery  day  that  passea  oTcr  na.  lakea 
a  war  from  ouf  power^  and  how  MKm  an  tale  pUN^  1 
poae'  to  do  an  action  sinks  into  a  mo^imful  Widl  • 
tliat  it  had  once  l»eeu  done^ 

We  are  fn^q;uently  importuned,  by  the  baccha 
nalian  writers,  to  lay  hold  on  the  present  hour,  it 
eateh  itte  pleaflurea  within  our  reach,  ondremeto- 
ber  that  futurity  ia  not  at  our  comtnand. 

Saga  toisM  the  fdm  i  «b('<9  P^"^  ^^  frarrmai  bwr, 
Tbo  lutierer  fin^d  %  brmmbtf;  for  9.  ilow^. 

But  surely  the^c  exhortation  k,  may  wilhoqiat  j 
prt>priety,  be  Applied  to  bettor  purposes ;  it  may  ' 
be  at  leaal  jncidcated  that  pleasure*  are  mom 
safely  postponed  than  virtue^  and  that  grealet 
loss  is  anflered  hy  missing  an  opportunity  of' 
doinjT  izooti,  than  an  hour  of  giddy  frohc'and 
noisy  meiriment. 

Wlien  Baxter  had  lost  a  thousand  pound% 
which  he  had  tairl  np  fonhe  erection  of  a  R^lioelp 
he  used  frequently  to  mention  the  misfortune  ta 
an  incitement  to  he  charituhlc  while  God  givef 
the  power  of  bestoflinir,  and  considered  himsdf 
as  culpable  in  some  di^roe  for  having  Icf)  a  good 
action  in  the  hands  of  chance,  and  snjUered  lot 
hcnevoJonee  to  be  defeated  for  want  of  ijuickneflf 
and  fli%enee. 

It  is  Inmentf'd  by  Hearne,  the  learned  antiqua- 
ry of  L^xtbrd,  ihnt  this  general  for^rlfulness  of 
the  frapiliiv  of  life,  has  remarkably  mfceted  tlie 
student  H  of  monuments*  and  reeoitl* ;  a^  their  em 
ploy m cut  consists  in  first  collivrjtig,  and  aftei 
wards  in  ammping  or  a hst meting,  what  libraries 
ELffijrd  them,  tViey  ouglit  to  aina.*fi  no  more  than 
they  can  di^st;  hut  when  they  have  undertaken 
a  work,  thtjT  ^o  on  scorching  and  transenhing, 
call  for  new  ^^upnlies.  When  they  are  alrca<^f 
DVcrbunlened^  and  at  la?t  leave  their  work  un- 
finished, ii  if,  says  he,  the  hitMin4!Siiifa  good  <m- 
tiquartf^  ttjf  of  a  go&d  irtffFi,  to  k  tve  fnerttilitfj  ff^raft 
bf/ore  hbn. 

Thus  J  not  only  in  the  alunher  of  i^loth,  but  m 
the  dissipation  of  ill-dircc;ed  industry,  is  the 
shortness  of  life  genetnUy  forgotten.  As  some 
men  lose  their  iiours  in  lajjness,  !ieeau»e  th^ 
aijppose,  that  there  in  time  enough  for  the  repi- 
ration  of  neglefT ;  otlvcrs  bu?^y  themselves  in  T>n^ 
riding  that  no  t»n|rlh  >f  lifrrnay  witit  frn^tif^ 
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ment;  mnd  it  often  happens,  that  slugginhness 
mnd  mctivity  are  equally  surprised  by  the  last 
snmiiions,  and  perish  not  more  difibrcntly  from 
cmIi  other,  than  the  fowl  that  received  the  shot 
m  her  flight,  from  her  that  is  killed  upon  the  bush. 
Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  the 
bit  eenturiea  in  human  knowlcdso,  may  be  num- 
1  the  exact  calculations  of  the  value  of  life ; 


mav  be  their  use  in  traffic,  they 
Mem  Tery  little  to  have  ad>'anced  morality.  T  hey 
Iwve  hitherto  been  rather  applied  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  moneTi  than  of  wisdom ;  the  computer  re* 
fcn  none  of  nis  calculations  to  his  own  tenure, 
bat  pemstt,  in  contempt  of  probability,  to  fore- 
tell old  age  to  himself  and  believes  that  ho  is 
marked  out  to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of  human 
etnCenceL  and  see  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
fUl  into  tne  grave. 

So  deeply  is  this  fallacy  rooted  in  the  heart, 
•Bd  ao  stronglyeuarded  bv  hope  and  fear  against 
the  approach  ofreason,  that  neither  science  nor 
apenence  can  shake  it,  and  wc  act  as  if  life 
wore  without  ^d.  though  we  sec  and  confess  its 
nneettainty  and  shortness. 

Dirinea  nave,  with  great  strength  and  ardour, 
■hown  the  abanrdity  of  delaying  reformation  and 
RpeDtanoe;  a  decree  of  folly,  indeed,  which  sets 
cCemity  to  hazarcL  It  is  the  same  weakness,  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  neglect,  to 
tranifer  any  care,  which  now  claims  our  atten- 
tion, to  a  future  time ;  we  subject  ourselves  to 
needlcsa  ^nsenfrom  accidents  which  early  dili- 
gence woidd  Mve  obviated,  or  perplex  our  minds 
ay  fm  precaotioos,  and  make  provision  for  the 
eiecation  of  designs,  of  which  the  opportunity 
onee  miseed  never  will  return. 

Aa  he  that  lives  longest  lives  but  a  little  while, 
evoy  men  may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to 
WMte.  The  dotiea  of  life  are  commensurate  to  its 
dvation,  and  every  day  brings  its  task,  which  if 
aaglected  ii  doubled  on  the  morrow.  But  he 
thet  haa  already  trifled  away  those  months  and 
feun,  in  which  he  should  have  laboured,  must 
ramamber  that  he  has  now  only  a  part  of  that  of 
which  the  whole  is  little ;  ami  that  since  the  few 
RMMients  remaining  are  to  be  considennl  as  the 
laattiuat  of  Hea^-en,  not  one  is  to  b.-  lost. 
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r  AriMtipfmm  dentil  eohr,  it  ttalHn,  et  rr«, 
Ttmimmitm  mmjTA,  frrr priacKtibus  a^urt.       iior. 

Y«t  AiiftJ|ipiu  every  dr<'-o  Ivnaino, 
1b  avciy  varioiu  clinii^t*  vflifti  thr* 

AafdOoaghheaii  " 

TsltalhepnMBt 


IB  avciy  varioiu  cnnii^t*  vi  iiic  in:*  .'sainp; 
Aofd  Ooagh  he  aiin'J  at  things  of  iughor  kind, 
Tsllaihe  praant  bel«l  an  c<iual  mind.  vn 
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Si«, 

Those  who  exalt  themselves  into  the  chair  of 
iMtniccion,  without  inquiring  whether  any  will 
■bant  to  their  authority,  have  not  suflicienily 
cftndered  how  much  of  human  life  pa^^nes  in  little 
ikidents,  cursory  converi^atiun,  slight  business, 
*nd  casual  amusements ;  and  therefore  they  have 
codeavoured  only  to  incnleate  the  more  nwful 
*iitiMe,  without  condeseending  to  regard  those 
Wy  qualities,  which  grow  important  only  by 
tfceir  frequency,  and  which,  though  tlicv  produce 
i^  s'mgie  acts  of  hr^roism,  nor  astonUh  us  by 
nemt  events,  rot  are  every  moment  ejcerting  their 


influence  upon  us,  and  make  the  draught  of  life 
sweet  or  bitter  by  imperceptible  instillations. 
They  operate  unseen  and  unregarded,  as  change 
of  air  makes  us  sick  or  healthy,  Uiough  we  breathe 
it  without  attention,  and  only  know  the  particles 
that  impregnate  it  by  their  salutary  or  malignant 
eflects. 

You  have  shown  yourself  not  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  those  subaltern  endowments,  yet  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  recommend  good-humour 
to  the  world,  though  a  little  reflection  will  show 
you  that  it  is  the  bdm  of  being,  the  quality  to 
which  all  that  adorns  or  elevates  mankmd  must 
owe  its  power  of  pleasmg.  Without  good-hu- 
mour, learning  ana  bravery  can  only  confer  that 
superiority  which  swells  the  heart  of  the  lion  in 
the  desert,  where  he  roars  without  reply,  and  ra- 
vages without  resistance.  Without  good-hu- 
mour, virtue  may  awe  by  its  dignity,  and  amaze 
by  its  brightness ;  but  must  always  be  viewed  at 
a  distance,  and  will  scarcely  gain  a  friend  or  at- 
tract an  imitator. 

'Good-humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being 
pleased;  a  constant  and  perennial  softness  of 
manner,  easiness  of  approach,  and  suavity  of  dis- 
position ;  like  that  which  every  man  perceives  in 
himself,  when  the  first  transports  of  new  felicity 
have  subsided,  and  his  thoughts  arc  only  kept 
in  motion  by  a  slow  succession  of  soil  impulses. 
Good-humour  is  a  state  between  gavety  and  un- 
concern, the  act  or  emanation  of  a  mind  at  leisure 
to  regard  the  gratification  of  another. 

It  is  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  they 
aspire  to  please,  they  arc'  reouired  to  be  merry, 
and  to  show  the  gladness  of  tneir  souls  by  flights 
of  pleasantry,  and  bursts  of  laughter.  But 
though  these'men  may  be  for  a  thne  heard  with 
applause  and  admiration,  thev  seldom  delight  us 
long.  AVe  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then  retire 
to  easiness  and  good-humour,  as  the  eye  gazes 
awhile  on  eminence  glittering  with  the  sun,  but 
soon  turns  aching  avi-ay  to  verdure  and  to  flowers. 

Gayety  is  to  good-humour  as  animal  perfumes 
to  vegetable  fragrance;  the  one  overpowers 
weak  spirits,  and  the  other  rwrcales  and  revives 
them.  Gayety  seldom  fails  to  give  some  pain ; 
the  lieanrs  either  strain  their  faculties  to  accom- 
pany its  towerinf^s,  or  are  left  beliind  in  envy  and 
despair.  (.J cod-humour  boa?ts  no  faculties  T^iiich 
ever}' one  does  not  believe  in  his  own  power,  and 
pleases  principally  by  not  oflending. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  certain  way  to 
give  any  mnn  pleasure,  is  to  persuade  him  that 
you  receive  plenf^ure  from  him,  to  encourage  him 
to  freedom  and  confidejiee,  and  to  avoid  any  snch 
appearance  of  superior Ity  as  may  overbear  and 
depress  him.  AVc  see  many  that  by  this  art  only, 
spond  their  days  in  the  miilwt  of  caresses,  invita- 
tions, and  civilities;  and  without  any  extraordi- 
nary qualiti.  s  or  attainments,  are  l|ic  universal 
favourites  of  both  sexes,  a»i<l  c:^rtainly  find  a  friend 
in  cver\'  place.  The  darlings  of  the  world  will, 
indeed,' be  generally  fiMmd  such  as  excite  neither 
jealousy  nor  fear,  and  are  not  considered  os  can- 
didates' for  any  eminent  deorce  of  reputation,  Init 
content  themsel^-rs  wiih  common  accomplish- 
ments, and  endeavour  rather  to  solicit  kindness 
than  to  raise  esteem ;  therefore,  in  assemblies 
and  places  of  resort,  it  seldom  fails  to  happen, 
that  though  at  the  entrance  of  some  particular 
person,  every  face  brightens  with  gladness,  and 
every  hand  w  extended  in  salutation,  yt^  if  you 
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puiflue  him  be}[ond  the  first  exchan^  ofciYilities, 
you  will  find  him  of  very  small  importance,  and 
only  welcome  to  the  company,  as  one  by  whom 
all  conceive  themselves  aamired.  and  with  whom 
any  one  is  at  liberty  to  amuse  himself  when  he 
can  find  no  other  auditor  or  companion ;  as  one 
with  whom  all  are  at  ease,  who  will  hear  a  jest 
without  criticism,  and  a  narrative  without  con- 
tradiction, who  laughs  with  every  wit,  and  yields 
to  every  disputer. 

There  are  many  whose  vanity  always  inclines 
them  to  associate  with  those  from  whom  they 
have  no  reason  to  fear  mortification;  and  there 
are  times  in  which  the  wise  and  the  knowinff  are 
willing  to  receive  praise  without  the  labour  of  de- 
serving it,  in  which  the  most  elevated  mind  is 
willing  to  descend,  and  the  most  active  to  be  at 
rest.  All  therefore  are  at  some  hour  or  another 
fond  of  companions  whom  they  can  entertain 
upon  easy  terms,  and  who  will  relieve  them  from 
solitude,  without  condemning  them  to  vigilance 
and  caution.  We  are  most  inclined  to  love 
when  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  he  that  en- 
courages us  to  please  ourselves,  will  not  be  long 
without  preference  in  our  afiection  to  those  whose 
learning  holds  us  at  the  distance  of  pupils,  or 
whose  wit  calls  all  attention  from  us,  and  leaves 
OS  without  importance  and  without  regard,  j 

It  is  remarked  by  Prince  Henry,  when  he  sees 
Falstaff  lying  on  the  ground,  that  he  could  have 
betier  spared  a  better  man.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  vices  and  follies  of  him  whom 
he  lamented ;  but  while  his  conviction  compelled 
him  to  do  justice  to  superior  qualities,  his  tender- 
ness still  broke  out  at  the  remembrance  of  Fal- 
stafij  of  the  cheerful  companion,  the  loud  buffi>on, 
with  whom  he  had  passed  his  time  in  all  the 
luxar)r  of  idleness,  who  had  gladded  him  with 
unenvied  merriment,  and  whom  he  could  at  once 
enjoy  and  despise. 

You  may  perhaps  think  this  account  of  those 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  good  humour, 
not  very  consistent  with  the  praises  which  I  have 
bestowed  upon  it.  But  surely  nothing  can  more 
eWdontly  show  the  value  of  this  quality,  than  that 
it  recommends  tlioso  who  are  destitute  of  all 
other  ejcellences,  and  procures  regard  to  the  tri- 
fling, friendship  to  the  worthless,  and  afiection 
to  the  dull. 

Good  humour  is  indeed  generally  degraded  by 
the  characters  in  which  it  is  found ;  for,  being 
considered  as  a  cheap  and  vul  w  quality,  we  find 
it  oflen  neglected  by  those  Uiat,  having  excel- 
lences of  higher  reputation  and  brighter  splen- 
dour, perhaps  imagine  that  they  have  some  right  to 
gratify  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
are  to  demand  compliance  rather  than  to  practice 
it  It  is  by  some  unfortunate  mistake  that  al- 
most all  those  who  have  an"  claim  to  esteem  or 
love,  press  their  pretensions  with  too  little  con- 
sideration of  others.  This  mistake,  my  own  in- 
terest, a«J  well  as  my  zeal  for  general  happiness, 
makes  me  desirous  to  rectify ;  for  I  have  a  friend, 
wlio,  because  he  knows  hisown  fidelity  and  use- 
fulness, is  never  willing  to  sink  into  a  companion: 
i  have  a  wife,  whose  beauty  first  subdued  me, 
and  whose  wit  confirmed  her  conquest,  but  whose 
beauty  now  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  enti- 
ilo  her  to  tyranny,  and  whose  wit  is  only  used  to 
•ustify  perverseness. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than 
t(i  lose  the  will  to  please,  when  we  are  conscious 


of  the  power,  or  show  mora  ci  uelty  than  to  choose 
any  kind  of  influence  before  that  of  kindneoi. 
He  that  re|;ards  the  welfare  of  others,  shouU 
make  his  vutue  approachable,  that  it  may  be 
loved  and  copied;  and  he  that  oonndera  the 
want  which  every  man  feels,  or  will  feel,  of  ex- 
ternal assistance,  must  rather  wish  to  be  sniw 
rounded  by  those  that  love  him.  than  by  those 
that  admire  his  excellences,  or  solicit  his  iaYoan; 
for  admuration  ceases  with  novelty,  and  interart 
gains  its  end  and  retires.  A  man  whose  §ntA 
qualities  want  the  ornament  of  supecfidel  ettm^ 
tions,  is  like  a  naked  mountain  with  miiies  of 
gold,  which  will  be  frequented  only  till  the  tMip 
sure  is  exhausted. 

lam,  Ice. 

PlULOMISII. 


No.  73.]      Tuesday,  Nov.  27,  I76a 

StuUe,  quid  Ofruttra  voti*  pueriUbmM  eptm] 
Qiue  iM»  nlla  tiiiif ,  fertve^  ftretve  Am.       ovIb. 

Wbj  thinks  the  fool,  wteh  chikUffa  boM,  to  sse 
Whatnaitlier  UiiiorwM,  aor  s^enhsO  M* 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sia, 
Ir  you  feel  any  of  that  compassion  which  jrea 
recommend  to  others,  you  will  not  Asreyud  t 
case  which  I  have  reason  from  obserratioii  tO  be- 
heve  very  common,  and  which  I  know  by  esp^ 
rience  to  be  very  miserable.  And  thoii^  tbt 
querulous  arc  seldom  received  with  greet  eidoor 
of  kindness,  I  hope  to  escape  the  moilificetiooof 
finding  that  my  lamentations  spread  the  eoala> 
gion  of  impatience,  and  produce  eager  mlb« 
Uian  tenderness.  I  write  not  merely  to  Teat  te 
swelling  of  my  heart,  but  to  inquire  by  whet 
means  I  may  recover  mv  tranquillity :  and  shall 
endeavour  at  brevity  in  my  narrative,  havinf; 
long  known  tliat  complaint  quickly  tires,  howe* 
ver  elegant  or  however  just. 

I  was  born  in  a  remote  county,  of  a  family  thst 
boasts  alliances  with  the  greatest  names  in  En- 
glish history,  and  extends  its  claims  of  aflinity  to 
theTudors  and  Plantagenets.  My  ancestors  by 
little  and  little  wasted  their  patrimony,  till  my 
father  had  not  enough  left  for  the  support  of  a 
family,  without  descending  to  tlie  cultivation  of 
his  own  grounds,  being  condemned  to  pay  three 
sisters  the  fortunes  allotted  them  by  mv  grandfa- 
ther, who  is  suspected  to  have  made  his  will 
when  he  was  incapable  of  adjusting  properly  the 
claims  of  his  children,  and  who,  perhaps,  willi- 
out  design,  enriched  his  daughters  hv  beggaring 
his  son.  My  aunts  being,  at  the  death  of  their  fa- 
ther, neitlier  younii  nor  beautiful,  nor  very  emi- 
nent for  softness  of  behaviour,  were  suflTered  to 
live  unsolicited,  and  hv  accumulating  the  interest 
of  their  portions,  grew  every  day  richer  and 
prouder.  My  father  pleased  himself  with  fore- 
seeing that  the  possessions  of  those  ladies  must 
revert  at  lapt  to  the  herrditaiy  estate,  and,  that 
his  family  might  lose  none  of  its  dignity,  resolved 
to  keep  m(;  untainted  with  a  lucrative  employ- 
ment: whenever  therefore  1  discovered  any  in- 
clination to  the  improvement  of  my  condition,  my 
mother  never  failed  to  put  me  in  mind  of  mv 
birth,  and  rharjred  m**  to  <lo  nothing  with  whicli 
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I  naiglit  be  reproaohod  when  I  iliould  come  to 
nij  aunt'e  estate. 

in  all  the  perpleriuet  or  vexations  wliich  want 
of  money  brought  upon  us,  it  was  our  constant 
pncdoe  to  have  recourse  to  futurity.  If  any 
of  our  nei^boun  surpassed  us  in  appearance, 
we  want  home  and  contrived  an  equipage,  with 
whkh  the  deatli  of  my  aunts  was  to  supply  us. 
It*  any  poraeproad  upstart  was  deficient  in  re- 
spect, vengeance  was  referred  to  the  time  in 
which  our  estate  WIS  to  be  repaired.  We  register- 
ed every  actof  civility  and  rudeness,  in()uired  the 
number  ofdishes  at  every  feast,  and  minute^  the 
famitore  of  every  houtte,  that  we  might,  when  the 
hourof  affluence  should  come,  be  able  to  eclipse  all 
their  splendour,  and  surpass  all  iheir  mogniticcncc. 

Upon  plans  of  elegance,  and  schemes  of  plea- 
sure, the  day  rose  and  set,  and  tlie  year  went 
iMinJ  unreganlcd,  while  wo  were  busied  in  lay- 
ing out  plantations  on  ground  not  vet  our  own, 
tnd deliberating  whether  the  manor-house  should 
he  rebuilt  or  repaired.  This  was  tlic  amusement 
of  oar  leiflure,  and  tlio  solace  of  our  exigences ; 
w«  met  tfl|;ether  only  to  contrive  how  our  ap- 
proaching tortnoe  should  be  enjoyed ;  for  in  this 
our  oonveiaatioD  always  ended,  on  whatever  sub- 
ject it  began.  We  had  none  of  the  collateral  in- 
ttrati^  which  diversity  the  life  of  others  with 
pya  and  hopes,  but  had  turned  our  whole  aiten- 
non  on  one  event,  which  we  could  neither  liastcn 
aor  retard,  and  had  no  other  object  of  curjositv 
ten  tha  health  or  sickness  of  my  aunts,  of  which 
w«  were  carafid  to  procure  very  exact  and  early 

TJiM  viakNiary  opulence  for  a  while  soothed 
our  imagination,  but  afterwards  fired  our  wishes, 
tad  nxaaperated  our  necessities,  and  my  father 
eodU  not  always  restrain  himself  from  exclaim- 

achat  no  creature  had  so  many  lives  as  a  cat 
an  old  maid.  At  last  upon  the  recovery  of 
hfif  aiiler  fiom  an  ague,  which  she  was  supposed 
tn  have  caught  by  sparing  fire,  he  began  to  lose 
his  atomach,  ana  four  months  aflenv-ards  sunk 
into  the  grave. 

Mr  mother,  who  loved  hor  husband,  survived 
Um  but  a  little  while,  and  lelt  me  the  sole  heir  of 
thw  lands,  their  schemes,  and  their  wishes.  As 
I  had  not  enlarged  my  conceptions  cither  by 
booka  or  conversation,  I  differed  only  from  my 
ftlher  by  the  freslmesH  of  my  cheeks,  and  the 
vifoor  of  my  step :  and,  like'  him,  gave  wav  to 
no  thoughts  but  of  enjoying  the  wealth  wfiich 
my  aunts  wcro  hoarding. 

At  length  th?  cIdeDl  fell  ill.  I  pnid  the  civili- 
liaa  and  compliments  which  sickness  requires 
writh  the  utmost  punctuality.  I  dreamed  every 
'Bi|^  of  escutcheons  and  white  i^ioves,  and  in- 

fd  every  moraing  at  an  early  hour,  whether 

i  were  any  news  of  my  dear  aunt  At  last 
monger  was  sent  to  inform  me  that  1  must 
to  her  without  the  delay  of  a  moment.  1 
went  and  heard  her  last  advice,  but  opening  her 
will,  feond  that  she  had  left  her  fortune  to  her 
soeondMster. 

1  hong  my  head  ;  the  youngest  sister  tlircat- 
«Ded  to  be  married,  and  every  thin^  was  disap- 
Yontment  and  discontent  I  was  in  danger  of 
lomig  irreparably  one  third  of  my  hopes,  and 
'wm  condemned  still  to  wait  for  the  rest  Of  part 
n£  my  terror  1  was  soon  esscd  ;  for  the  youth, 
^hom  his  relations  would  hnve  compelled  to 
marry  the  old  lady,  after  innumerable  stipula- 


tiona,  articles,  and  settlen^ents,  ran  away  with 
the  daughter  of  his  lather's  groom ;  and  my  aunt, 
upon  this  conviction  of  the  perfidy  of  man,  rosolv- 
ea  never  to  list^i  more  to  amorous  addresses. 

Ten  years  longer  1  dragged  the  shackles  of  ez* 
pectation,  without  ever  sufieringa  day  to  pass  in 
which  I  did  not  compute  how  much  my  chance 
was  improved  of  being  rich  to-morrow.  At  Ust 
the  second  lady  died,  after  a  short  illness,  which 
yet  was  long  enough  to  afibrd  her  time  for  the 
disposal  of  her  estate,  which  she  gave  to  me  after 
the  death  of  her  sister. 

I  was  now  relieved  from  part  of  my  misery ;  a 
large  fortune,  though  not  in  my  power,  was  cer^ 
tain  and  unalienaUe;  nor  was  there  now  any 
danger  that  I  might  at  last  be  frustrated  of  my 
hopes  by  fret  of  dotage,  the  flatteries  of  a  cham- 
ber-maid, the  whispers  of  a  talc-bearer,  or  the  of^  , 
ficiousness  of  a  nurse.  But  my  wealUi  was  yet 
in  rovcrsion,  my  aunt  was  to  be  buried  before  I  * 
could  emerge  to  grandeur  and  pleasure;  and 
there  was  yet,  according  to  my  father^s  observip 
tion,  nine  lives  between  me  and  happiness. 

I  however  lived  on,  without  any  clamours  of 
discontent,  and  comforted  myself  with  consider- 
ing tliat  all  aro  mortal,  and  they  who  are  conti^ 
nually  decaying,  must  at  last  be  destroyed. 

But  let  no  man  from  this  time  suflcr  his  felicity 
to  depend  on  the  death  of  his  aunt  The  good 
g^cntlewomaii  was  very  regular  in  her  hours,  and 
simple  in  her  diet ;  and  in  walking  or  sitting  still, 
waking  or  sleeping,  had  always  in  view  the  pre- 
8er>'ation  of  her  health.  She  was  subiect  to  no 
disorder  but  hypochondriac  dejection ;  liy  which, 
without  intention,  she  increased  my  miseries,  for 
whenever  the  weather  was  cloudy,  slie  would 
take  her  bed  and  send  me  notice  that  her  time 
was  come.  I  went  with  all  the  haste  of  eager- 
ness, and  sometimes  received  passionate  injunc- 
tions to  be  kind  to  her  maid,  and  direetions  how 
the  last  offices  should  be  performed ;  but  if  be- 
fore m^  arrival  the  sun  happened  to  break  out,  or 
the  wind  to  change,  I  met  her  at  the  door,  or 
found  her  in  the  garden,  bustling  and  vigilant, 
with  all  the  tokens  of  lonff  life. 

Sometimes,  however,  she  fell  into  distempers, 
and  was  thrice  given  over  by  the  doctor,  yet  she 
found  means  of  slipping  through  the  gripe  of 
dcatli,  and  after  havmg  tortured  me  three  months 
at  each  time  with  violent  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  came  out  of  her  chamber  without  any 
other  hurt  than  the  loss  of  flesh,  which  in  a  few 
weeks  she  recovered  by  broths  and  jellies. 

As  most  have  sanity  sufficient  to  guesa  at 
the  desires  of  an  heir,  it  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  those  who  were  hoping  at  second  hand, 
and  endeavoured  to  secure  my  favour  ogainst  ti^t- 
time  when  I  should  be  rich,  to  pay  their  court,  by 
informing  mc  that  my  aunt  began  to  droop,  that 
she  had  lately  a  bad  night,  that  she  coughed  fee- 
bly, and  that  she  could  never  cUmb  May  hill ;  or, 
at  least,  that  the  autumn  would  carry  her  off 
Thus  was  I  flattered  in  the  winter  with  the  pierc- 
ing winds  of  Af  arch,  and  in  summer  with  the  ibgs 
of  September.  But  she  livtKl  through  spring  and 
fall,  and  set  heat  and  cold  at  defiance,  till,  after 
near  half  a  century,  I  buried  her  on  the  four- 
teenth of  last  Jnne,  aged  ninety-three  years,  fite 
months,  and  six  days. 

For  two  months  after  her  death  I  was  ricli. 
and  was  pleased  witli  that  obsequiousness  and 
reverence  which  wealth  instantaneooilv  pro 
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cores.  But  this  joy  is  now  past,  and  I  have  re- 
turned again  to  my  old  habit  of  iinshing.  Being 
accustomed  to  give  the  future  full  power  over  my 
mind,  and  to  start  awaj  from  the  scene  before 
me  to  some  expected  enjoyment,  I  deliver  up  my- 
self to  the  tyranny  of  every  desire  which  fancv 
suggests,  and  long  for  a  thousand  things  which 
I  am  unable  to  procure.  Money  has  much  less 
power  than  is  ascribvd  to  it  by  those  that  want 
It  I  had  formed  8<:hemes  which  i  cannot  exe- 
cute, I  had  suppoficd  events  which  do  not  come 
to  pass,  and  the  rest  of  my  life  must  pass  in  crav- 
ing solicitude,  unless  you  can  find  some  remedy 
for  a  mind  corrupted  with  an  inveterate  disease 
of  wishing,  and  unable  to  think  on  any  tiling  but 
wants,  which  reason  tells  me  will  never  be  sup- 
plied. 

I  am,  &c. 

Cupid  us. 


No.  74]      Saturday,  Dec.  1,  1750. 

JZtxof  MT  d€  lana  t^e  caprina,  iioiu 

For  nought  tormented,  slic  Tor  nooglit  tormcats. 

ELPHIN*TON. 

Mfiir  seldom  give  pleasure  when  they  are  not 
pleased  themselves ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
cultivate  an  habitual  alacrity  and  cheerfulness, 
that  in  whate\'er  state  we  may  l>e  placed  by  Pro- 
vidence, whether  we  arc  appointed  to  confer  or 
receive  benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afford  protec- 
tion, we  may  secure  the  love  of  tliose  with  whom 
we  transact.  I''or  though  it  is  generally  imagin- 
ed, that  he  who  grants  favours,  may  spare  any 
attention  to  his  behaviour,  and  that  usefulness 
will  always  procure  friends  ;  yet  it  has  been 
found,  that  there  is  an  art  of  granting  requests, 
an  art  very  difficult  of  attainment ;  that  oilicious- 
ness  anil  liberality  may  be  so  adnltrratod,  as  to 
los?  the  fireator  part  <>t  thvir  ellWrt ;  that  roini)li- 
ance  may  pr<»vokc,  relief  may  harass,  and  hluTa- 
lity  (lislroi-s. 

No  disease  of  iho  mind  can  nior(;  fatally  disa- 
ble it  from  bcnevoUfnce,  the  chief  duly  ol'  social 
beinps,  than  ill  humour  or  peevishness  ;  for 
though  it  breaks  not  out  in  paroxysms  of  outrage, 
nor  bursts  into  clamour,  turbulence,  and  blood- 
shed, it  wears  out  hap|)incss  by  slt»\v  corrosion, 
and  «*mall  injuries  inci'ssantly  repeated.  It  may 
be  considered  as  tlie  canker  of  life,  that  destroys 
its  vigour,  and  ch(X'ks  \u  improvement,  that 
creeps  on  with  hourly  depredations,  and  taints 
and  vitiat«'8  what  itcarmot  cor!Hume. 

Peevishness,  when  it  has  been  so  far  indulged, 
as  to  outrun  the  motions  of  the  will,  ami  discover 
itself  without  premeditation,  is  a  spccits  of  de- 
pravity in  the  highest  d'  en  e  (iisfrn<!tin<i  and  of- 
lensivo,  b"causr^  no  rectitude  of  intention,  nor 
•  ofiness  of  address,  can  ensure  a  moment's  ex- 
<  uiplion  from  aflVont  and  indiunity.  While  we 
are  eourtin«i  the  I'avour  of  a  pj'i.'vi-h  man,  and  ex- 
rrtinsi  ourselves  in  the  most  diligent  civility,  an 
I'niucky  'syllable  dispbast's,  an  unln'r-'l'Ml  circum- 
francc  rullles  and  exasperates;  and  in  the  mo- 
rienl  when  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  hav- 
JiC  trained  a  fiif-nd,  our  endeavcnrs  a-e  frustrated 
Pt  on<rc  ;  and  all  our  a<5siduity  f«)rirotten  in  the 
cnauiU  tumult  of  some  trilling  irritation. 

Tiiis  troublesome  impatience  is  sometimes  no- 


thing more  than  the  ■ympComs  of  some  deeper 
malady.  He  that  is  angry  without  daring  to 
confess  his  resentment,  or  sorrowful  without  tlio 
liberty  of  telling  his  grief,  is  too  fre^quently  in- 
clined to  give  vent  to  the  fermentations  or  Ui 
mind  at  the  first  passages  that  are  opened,  and 
to  let  his  passions  boil  over  upon  those  whom 
accident  tnrows  in  his  way.  A  painful  and  te> 
dious  course  of  sickness  frequently  produoessiicli 
an  alarming  apprehennon  of  the  least  increase 
of  uneasiness,  as  keens  the  seal  perpetually  on 
the  watch,  such  a  restless  and  incessant  sdid- 
tudc,  as  no  care  or  tenderness  can  appease,  and 
can  only  be  pacified  bv  the  cure  of  the  distemper, 
and  the  removal  of  that  pain  by  which  it  is  ex 
cited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weakness,  is  the 
captiousness  of  old  age.  When  the  strength  ii 
cnishcd,  the  senses  are  dulled,  and  the  common 
pleasures  of  life  become  insipid  by  repetition,  we 
are  willing  to  impute  our  uneasmess  to  causes 
not  wholly  out  of  our  power,  and  please  onrselvea 
with  fancying  that  we  suffer  by  neglect,  unkind- 
ncss,  or  any  evil  which  admits  a  remedy,  rather 
than  by  the  decays  of  nature,  which  caimot  be 
prevented  or  repaired.  We  therefore  revenge 
our  pains  upon  those  on  whom  we  readve  to 
charge  them  ;  and  too  often  drive  mankind  away 
at  the  time  wc  have  the  greatest  need  of  tendei^ 
ness  and  assistance. 

But  though  peevishness  may  sometimes  claim 
our  compassion,  as  the  consequence  or  concon^ 
tant  of  misery,  it  is  very  often  found,  where  no> 
tiling  can  justify  or  excuse  its  admission,  bii 
frequentljr  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  prosper 
ous,  and  is  employed  by  insolence  in  encting 
homage,  or  b^  tyranny  m  harassing  sobjectioB. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  idleness  or  pnde ;  of  idl^ 
ness  anxious  for  trifles  j  or  pride  unwilling  to  eo- 
dure  the  least  obstruction  of  her  wishes.  ThoM 
who  have  long  lived  in  solitude,  indeed  natnrally 
contract  this unso<'ial  quality,  because, ha vinglong 
had  only  themselves  to  please,  they  do  not  readil) 
depart  from  their  own  inclmations;  their  singn 
larities  therefore  are  only  blam<*able,  when  t&) 
have  nnprudently  or  morosely  withdrawn  thcnh 
selves  from  the  world ;  but  there  arc  others,  who 
have,  without  any  necessity,  nursed  up  this  habit 
in  their  minds,  by  making  implicit  submissive 
ness  the  condition  of  their  favour,  and  suffering 
none  to  approach  them,  but  those  who  ncvei 
speak  but  to  applaud,  or  move  but  to  obey. 

Wo  tliat  givis  him^Telf  up  to  his  own  fancy,  and 
converses  with  none  but  such  as  he  hires  to  lull 
him  on  the  down  of  absolute  authority,  to  soothr 
him  with  obsecpiiousnoss,  and  regale  him  widi 
rtattery,  soon  grows  too  slothful  for  the  labour  oi 
contest,  too  t'-ndcr  for  the  asperity  of  contradie- 
tion,  ami  too  delicate  for  the  coarseness  of  truth, 
a  littb'  oj  position  oflends,  a  little  restraint  en- 
rage", and  a  lit  tie  difficulty  perplexes  him;  having 
Iven  accustomed  to  st^e  every  thing  give  way  to 
hi"*  humour,  h-^  soon  lorgets  his  own  littleness, 
and  evprct-^  to  find  the  world  rolling  at  his  beck. 
and  all  mankind  cmi)lovcd  to  acommodate  ana 
delifirht  him. 

Tetrica  hod  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  bet 
by  an  aunt,  which  made  her  very  eariy  ind^ 
pendent,  and  placed  her  in  a  state  of  superiority 
to  all  about  her.  Having  no  superfluity  ol  un 
derstanding,  she  was  stwn  intoxicated' by  the 
flatteries  of  her  maid,  who  informed    her  thai 
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ladies,  such  as  she,  bad  nothing  to  do  bnt  take 
pleasure  their  own  way ;  that  she  wanted  nothing 
trom  others,  and  had  thereibre  no  reason  to  value 
their  opinion ;  that  money  was  eveiy  thing ;  and 
that  rhcy  who  thought  themselves  ill-treated, 
should  look  for  better  usage  among  their  equals. 
"Warm  with  these  generous  sentiments,  Te- 
trica  came  forth  into  the  world,  in  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  force  respect  by  haughtiness  of  mien 
and  vehemence  of  laoffuagc ;  but  having  ncitlier 
birth,  beautv,  nor  wit,  m  any  uncommon  degree, 
she  sufTered  such  mortifications  from  those  who 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  return  her  insults, 
as  reduced  her  turbulence  to  cooler  malignity, 
and  taught  her  to  practise  her  arts  of  vexation 
only  where  she  mignt  hope  to  tyrannize  without 
resistance.  She  continued  from  her  twentieth  to 
her  fifly-fiflh  year  to  torment  all  her  inferiors  with 
so  much  diligence,  that  she  has  formed  a  princi- 
ple of  disapprobation,  and  finds  in  c\'ery  place 
something  to  grate  her  mind,  and  disturb  her 
quiet 

If  she  takes  the  air,  she  is  ofTendod  with  the 
heat  or  cold,  the  glare  of  the  sun,  or  the  gloom  of 
the  clouds ;  if  she  makes  a  visit,  the  room  in 
which  she  is  to  be  received,  is  too  light,  or  too 
dark,  or  furnished  with  something  which  she  can- 
not see  without  aversion.  Her  tea  is  never  of 
the  right  soil ;  the  figures  on  the  China  give  her 
disgust  Where  there  are  cliildrcn,  she  hates 
the  gabble  of  brats  j  where  there  are  none,  she 
cannot  bear  a  place  without  some  cheeifuluvss 
and  rattle.  If  many  servants  are  kept  in  a  lioiise, 
she  never  lails  to  tell  how  Lord  Lavish  was  ru- 
ined by  a  numerous  retinue ;  if  few,  she  relates 
the  story  of  a  miser  that  nuide  liia  company  wait 
on  themselves.  She  quarrelled  with  one  family, 
because  she  had  an  unpleasant  view  from  their 
windows;  with  another,  because  the  squirrel 
leapedwithin  two  yards  of  her;  and  with  a  third, 
because  she  could  not  bear  the  noise  of  the  parrot 

Of  milliners  and  mantua-makers  she  is  the 
proverbial  torment  She  compels  them  to  alter 
their  work,  then  to  unmake  it,  and  contrive  it 
after  another  fasliion ;  then  changes  her  mind, 
and  likes  it  better  as  it  was  at  first ;  then  will 
have  a  small  improvement  Thus  she  proceeds 
till  no  nrofit  can  reooropeoso  the  vexation ;  they 
at  last  leave  the  clothes  at  her  house  and  refuse 
to  serve  her.  Her  maid,  the  only  being  that  can 
endure  her  tyranny,  professes  to  take  her  own 
course,  and  hear  her  mistress  talk.  Such  is  the 
consequence  of  peevishness ;  it  can  be  borne  only 
when  It  u  despised. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  too  close  an  atten- 
tion to  minute  exactness,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit 
of  examining  every  thing  by  the  standard  of  pei^ 
fection,  vitiates  the  temper,  ratlicr  t\\mn  improves 
the  understanding,  and  teaclies  the  mind  to  dis- 
cern faults  with  unhappy  penetration.  It  is  inci- 
dent likewise  to  men  or\'igoroiis  imagination  to 
please  themselves  too  mudi  with  fiituritics,  and 
to  fret  because  those  expectations  are  disappoint- 
ed, which  shonld  never  have  been  formed.  Know- 
ledge and  genius  are  often  enemies  to  quiet,  by 
suggesting  ideas  of  excellence,  which  men  and 
the  performance?  of  men  cannot  attain.  But  let 
no  man  rashl)r  determine,  that  his  unwillingness 
to  be  pleased  is  a  proof  of  understanding,  unless 
his  superiority  aupears  from  less  doubtful  evi- 
dence; for  though  peevishness  may  sometimea 
jiittly  boast  its  dcsmnt  from  laaraiB|r  or  firmn  wit, 
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it  is  much  oftener  of  baae  eKtractkm,  the  dnld  «f 
vanity,  and  nuraling  of  ignorance. 
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When  nnilinf  Fortuae  spreads  bet  foidtnrajr, 
Ail  crowd  arouad  to  flatter  and  criMy : 
But  when  she  tkuoders  trom  an  aufrj  sky, 
Our  friends,  onr  flatterers,  our  lovers  fly. 

Mist  A.  W* 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

SllL 

The  diligence  with  which  you  endeavour  to  nfltK 
vate  the luiowledge  of  nature^  manners,  and  lifii^ 
\^ill  perhaps  incline  you  to  pay  some  regaid  t» 
tlie  observations  of  one  who  has  been  taoght  to 
know  maidcind  by  unwelcome  information,  anj 
whose  opinions  are  the  result,  not  of  solitary  oon 
jectures,  but  of  practice  and  experience. 

I  was  bom  to  a  large  fortune,  and  bred  to  tlw 
knowledge  of  those  arts  which  are  supposed  tm 
accompluii  the  mind,  and  adorn  the  person  of  a 
woman.  To  these  attainments,  which  cuBton 
and  education  almost  forced  upon  me,  I  added* 
some  voluntary'  ac<}ui8itions  by  the  use  of  booJUi 
and  the  conversation  of  that  species  of  men  whom 
the  ladies  generally  mention  with  terror  and  avei^ 
Kion  under  the  name  of  scholars,  but  whom  I 
have  found  a  harmless  and  inoflcnsive  order  cf 
bt'ings  not  so  much  wiser  than  ourselves,  but  that 
they  may  receive  as  well  as  communicate  knonh 
ledge,  and  more  inclined  to  degrade  their  owm 
character  by  cowardly  submission,  than  to  own 
hoar  or  oppress  us  ^ith  their  learning  or  their  wit» 

From  these  men,  however,  if  tlicy  are  by  kj^ 
treatment  encouraged  to  talk,  something  may  \m^ 
gained,  which,  embellished  with  elegancy^  and 
softeneid  by  modesty,  will  always  add  dignity  and 
value  to  female  conversation ;  and  fix>m  my  ae> 

3iiaintance  with  the  bookish  part  of  the  worid,  I 
crivcd  many  principles  of  judgment  and  inta> 
ims  of  prudence,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  draw 
upon  myself  the  general  regard  in  every  pUtca  d 
concourse  or  pleasure.  My  opinion  was  tha 
great  rule  of  approbation,  my  remarks  were  ra- 
membered  by  those  who  desired  the  second  da> 
gree  of  fame,  my  mien  was  studied,  my  dnaa 
was  imitated,  my  letters  were  handed  from  ana 
family  to  another,  and  read  by  those  who  oopM 
them  as  sent  to  themselves  ^  mv  visits  were  aol^ 
cited  as  honours,  and  multitudes  boasted  of  aa 
intimacy  with  Melissa,  who  had  only  seen  mo  bf 
accident,  and  whose  iamiliarity  had  never  pio* 
cecded  beyond  the  exdiange  of  a  complimenti  Oft 
return  of  a  courtesy. 

I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  confessing  tiial  I 
was  pleased  with  this  universal  veneratKm,  ba 
cause  I  always  considered  it  as  paid  to  my  in 
trinsic  qualities  and  inseparable  merit,  and  vaij 
easily  persuaded  myself  that  fortune  had  no  pait 
in  my  superiority.    When  I  looked  upon  B|. 
glass,  1  saw  youth  and  beauty,  with  health  thii 
might  give  me  reason  to  hope  their  oontinaaneai* 
wl^n  I  examined  my  nund,  I  foond  aooie  straogtiK . 
of  judgment,  and  fertility  of  foney:  and  waa  Iel4.i 
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tel  •▼aiy  MsCioii  WW  gnoe^  and  that  ereiyto- 
eent  was  penuaaba. 

In  thia  manner  mj  life  pasaed  like  a  oontinaal 
triumph  amidet  acclamations,  and  envy,  and 
eooitahip,  and  careaaea:  to  please  Melieaa  was 
tiie  ffenml  amlntton,  and  every  8trata|^  of  ait- 
Ibliitftarywaa  ».   .    -  . 


upon  me.  To  be  flat- 
I  la  fratafU,  eten  when  we  know  that  our 
praiseaara  not  believed  by  those  who  proaonnce 
them;  lor  they  proves  at  least,  our  power,  and 
ihow  that  our  fatoor  ia  valnecL  amee  h  ia  por- 
chaaed  by  the  meanness  of  falsehood.  BqI»  per- 
hapa,  the  flattnrer  is  not  often  detected ;  for  an 
honeat  mind  is  not  apt  to  suspect^  and  no  one  ex- 
•rta  the  power  of  diaoemment  with  much  vigour 
when  adf^love  favouia  the  deceit 

The  number  of  adorers,  and  the  perpetual  dia- 
UACtion  of  my  thouflhts  bv  new  achemea  of  plea- 
man,  prevented  me  from  listening  to  anv  of  ttioae 
who  ciowd  in  mohitudes  to  give  giria  advice, 
•nd  kapC  me  unmaitied  and  unengaged  to  my 
twentjHMveDth  rear,  when,  aa  I  was  towering 
hi  all  the  vfide  or  uncontested  excdleney,  with  a 
face  yet  nttle  impaired,  and  a  mind  hourly  im- 
proving^ die  failure  of  a  rand,  in  which  my  money 
waa  pSsed,  redoeed  me  to  a  frugal  competency, 
wfaicn  allowed  little  beyond  neatness  and  inde- 


I  bore  the  dindnntion  of  my  riches  without  any 
qutiagaa  of-aonow,  or  pusillanimity  of  dejection. 
Ittdaao,  I  Ad  not  know  how  much  I  had  lost,  for, 
having  always  heard  and  thought  more  of  my  wit 
and  beanty,  than  of  my  fortune,  it  M  not  and- 
dully  enter  my  imagination,  that  Melissa  could 
ildk  beneafli  her  eatablished  rank,  while  her 
Ibhn  and  her  mind  continued  the  same;  that  she 
dbold  ceaae  to  raise  admiration  but  by  ceasing  to 
daatiro  it,  or  fed  any  atroke  but  fimn  the  hand 
^tfaoe. 

U  waa  in  mjpower  to  have  concealed  the  loss, 
and  to  have  married,  by  continuing  the  same  ap- 
pearance, with  all  tlie  credit  of  my  original  for- 
tune ;  bat  I  was  not  so  far  sunk  in  mv  own  es- 
teem, as  to  submit  to  the  baseness  of  fraud,  or 
to  desire  any  other  recommendation  than  sense 
and  virtue.  I  therefore  dismissed  my  equipa^, 
sold  those  ornaments  which  were  become  unsuit- 
able to  my  new  condition,  and  appeared  among 
those  with  whom  I  used  to  converse  with  less 
glitter,  but  with  equal  spirit. 

I  found  myself  received  at  ever}'  visit  with  sor- 
row beyond  what  is  naturally  felt  for  calamities 
in  which  we  have  no  part,  and  was  entertained 
with  condolence  and  consolation  so  frequently 
repeated,  that  my  friends  plainly  consulted  rather 
their  own  gratification  than  my  relief.  Some 
from  that  time  refused  my  acquaintance,  and  for- 
bore, without  any  provocation,  to  repay  my  visits ; 
some  visited  me,  but  after  a  longer  inten-al  than 
usual,  and  every  return  was  slill  with  more  delay; 
nor  did  any  ofmy  female  acquaintances  fail  to 
hitroduce  the  mention  ofmy  nrusfortunes,  to  com- 

Cmy  present  and  former  condition,  to  tell  me 
muck  it  must  trouble  me  to  want  die  splen- 
dour which  I  became  so  well,  to  look  at  plea- 
aures  which  I  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  to  sink 
o  a  level  with  those  by  whom  I  had  been  con- 
iddered  as  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  who 
had  hitherto  approached  me  with  reverence  and 
anbmisaion,  which  I  was  now  no  loncer  to  ex- 
pect. 
Observations  hka  these  are  commonly  nothing 


better  than  covert  inanity  which  aenre  to  ghw 
vent  to  the  flatulence  of  piide^  but  they  taa  rioW 
and  then  impmdentW  ottered  bj  boa&ttt  nod 
benevolence,  and  infict  pain  wbm  kioidMaa  li 
intended;  1  will,  therefore^  ao  far  maiiWiB  mj 
antiqaated  claim  to  politeneaa,  aa  to  wmaxab  ihm 
eataMishment  of  tMs  rale^  that  ho  <Wifc  ai^ght  to 
remind  another  of  miafbrtBnes  of  wUoh'Oa  mn 
fcnt  does  not  complain^  and  whidi  ^'Mv  an  i 
means  proposed  cf  allevia 
nffA  to  ezdte  thonghta  w 
pun  whenever  Aey  retnm,  and  whieh 
B^|ht  not  have  revived  but  by  i 
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My  andlesa  train  of  loven  I 
drew,  without  raising  any 
toed  A 


Tlw, 
to 


er  part  had  indeed  I 

it  ia  termed,  upon  the  mM^  l*«d  L^ ^ 

fortune,  and  oflered  aetttenMota;  tbeoe  hmi  «■- 
doobteoly  a  right  to  retire  without  oena 
thev  had  openly  treated  for  monegr,  aa  i 
to  tneir  happineaa,  and  who  can  teU  how  \ 
they  wanted  any  other  portion  T  I  hsve  nlwrnva . 
tboniiht  the  dauMMirs  of  womett  mrennanWa, 
who  imagine  themsehrea  iiytted  becauae  fbm  iw^ 
who  fbUowed  them  npon  the  aappoafitioft  of  a 
greater  fortona,  reject  them  when  dbflj  art  4» 
covered  to  have  less.  I  have  navar  fcaawn  aaf 
lady,  who  dkl  not  thmk  weahh  a  tido^  t»  taMt 
atipolationa  in  her  favour:  and  annly  wWt  la 
claimed  by  the  poasession  of  money  ii  iBid3rfii>- 
feited  by  ita  loaa.  She  that  haa  onoa  demiidai 
a  aettlement  baa  allowed  the  unportnnaa  dffa*- 
tune;  and  when  ahe  cannot 
merit,  why  should  aha  think  1 
edtoporehaaeT 

My  lovera  were  not  aH  contented  wftli  MfaBt 
deaertion.  Some  of  then  lOfangM  tbtB  flflj^99fc> 
which  they  had  favmerlT  eadnredbjwi 
auperfloona  inaolts,  ami  andeavoarMl  tb'i 
me,  by  pajring,  in  my  presence,  thoeo  dvfl 
other  ladies,  which  were  once  devoted  only  U^ 
me.  But,  as  it  had  been  my  rule  to  treat  mOK 
according  to  the  rank  of  their  tntellect,  I  hadL 
ne^er  suttcred  any  one  to  waste  hia  life  in  aos" 
pense,  who  could  have  employed  it  to  better  par* 
poses,  and  had  therefore  no  enemiea  but  ooc* 
combs,  whose  resentment  and  respect  were  eqnaK- 
ly  below  my  consideration. 

The  only  pain  which  I  have  fait  from  dem- 
dation,  is  the  loss  of  that  influence  which  Imu! 
always  exerted  on  the  side  of  virtue,  in  the  de- 
fence of  innocence,  and  the  aaaertion  of  trntk 
1  now  find  mv  opinions  slighted,  my  sentiments 
criticised,  and  my  arguments  opposed  by  those 
that  used  to  listen  to  me  without  reply,  and  atrug> 
gle  to  be  first  in  expressing  their  conviction. 

The  female  disputants  have  wholly  thrown  ofl 
my  authority ;  and  if  I  endeavour  to  enforce  my 
reasons  by  an  appeal  to  the  scholars  that  happen 
to  be  present,  tne  wretches  are  cextain  to  pay 
their  court  by  sacrificing  me  and  my  system  to  a 
finer  gown ;  and  I  am  every  hour  insultod  irith 
contradiction  by  cowards,  who  could  never  6nd 
till  lately  that  Melissa  was  liable  to  error. 

There  are  two  persons  only  whom  I  cannot 
charge  ynxh  having  changed  tiieir  conduct  with 
my  change  of  fortune.  One  is  an  old  curate 
that  has  passed  his  life  in  the  duties  of  hsa  pio- 
fession,  with  great  reputation  for  his  knowl^lge 
and  piety;  the  other  is  a  lieutenant  of  drapoooa. 
The  parson  made  no  difficuhv  m  the  ha^fiht  of 
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Of  •ItfBtioD  to  check  me  whan  1  wai  pert»  and 
iiifaiicl  me  when  1  blundered ;  end  if  there  is  any 
•hention,  he  is  now  more  timoroue  leet  his  fiee- 
dem  ehould  be  thought  rudeness.  The  soldier 
acvar  paid  me  any  particular  addresses,  but  veiT 
ilfRlly  obeenred  sil  the  rules  of  politeness,  whicn 
heie  now  so  far  from  relazinf,  that  whenever 
he  eems  the  tea,  he  obstinately  carries  me  the 
Jnt  dish,  in  defiance  of  the  frowns  and  whispers 
ofthetZle. 

Thia^  Mr.  Rambler,  'ib  to  see  the  tosrU.  It  is 
hnpneeihle  Ibr  those  that  have  only  known  afflu- 
•OPiiaiid  presperity,  to  judge  lightly  of  themselves 
or  othen.  The  nch  and  the  powerful  live  in  a 
paipefil  masauerade,  in  whicn  all  about  them 
wvar  benoweacharacters ;  and  we  only  discover 
in  what  esrimalion  we  are  held,  when  we  can  no 
I  or  fears. 

Iam,&c. 

MSUSSA. 
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fd4  lr^miUp«ait, 

,     cdextrwgmmmbiti  mmumtriqme 
Wrrtr,  md  vsHto  HbuUtpmrtihit.  bo 


error  drawi  mankind  aitraj 

■w*  path,  «ach  takes  hk  devioua  way  7 

Qee  to  Ika  riffia,  ooa  to  Um  ksft  recedes, 

AMkm  dalwlad  aa  caiek  fancy  leads. 

ELPIIlKSTOy. 

It  ia  easy  for  every  man.  whatever  be  his  clisr 
r  wwi  other%  to  find  reasons  for  esteeming 
%  and  thereibre  censure^  contempt,  orcon- 
I  of  crimes,  seldom  depnve  him  of  his  own 
.  Those,  indeed,  who  can  see  only  exter- 
nal &ct%  may  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence ; 
hot  when  he  calls  himself  to  his  own  tribunal,  he 
fade  wm  fault,  if  not  absolutely  effaced,  yet  so 
■Bdi  paluated  by  the  goodness  of  his  intention, 
■•d  the  cogency  of  the  motive,  that  very  little 
gA  or  tmpitiide  remains :  and  when  ho  takes  a 
Mimj  of  tne  whole  complication  of  his  charao- 
IB^  he  dieeovers  so  many  latent  excellences,  so 
■aBT  viitnes  that  want  but  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
«t  tOHiiselves  in  act,  and  so  many  kincl  wishes 
ftroamrsal  happiness,  that  he  looks  on  himself 
[  unjustly  under  the  iniamv  of  single 
lile  the  general  temper  of  nis  mind  is 
I  or  onregurded. 
h  is  natural  to  mean  well,  when  only  abstracts 
adidaaa  CMf  virtue  are  proposed  to  the  mind,  and 
■a  paxtieiilar  passion  turns  us  aside  from  recti- 
laAa;  and  so  willing  is  every  man  to  flatter  him- 
adL  that  the  difierence  between  approving  laws, 
and  obejmg  them,  is  freauently  forgotten ;  he 
that  acuiowledgee  the  obligations  c?  morality, 
and  pdeases  ins  vanity  with  enforcing  them  to 
oChers^  coododes  himself  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
virtue,  thoogfa  he  has  no  longer  any  rcga^  to  her 
pneepta,  than  thev  conform  to  his  own  desires ; 
lad  ooonts  himself  among  her  wannest  lovers, 
Weaoea  be  praises  her  beauty,  though  every  ri- 
Vilateala  away  his  heart. 

There  are,  however,  sreat  numbers  who  have 
lala  reooorse  to  the  rennements  of  speculation, 
Wl  who  yet  live  at  peace  with  themselves,  by 
laws  which  require  less  understanding,  or  less 
Mmtion.  When  their  hearts  are  bttrthened 
«)b  the  conffdonepess  of  a  crime,  instead  of 


seeking  for  some  remedy  within  tbemseives,  they 
look  round  upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  find 
others  tainted  with  the  same  guilt;  they  please 
themselves  with  observing,  that  they  have  num- 
bers on  their  side ;  and  that,  tbouffh  they  are 
hunted  out  from  the  society  of  goo<r  men,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  condemned  to  solitude. 

It  maybe  observed,  perhaps  without  excep- 
tion, that  none  are  so  industrious  to  detect  wica- 
edness,  or  so  ready  to  impute  it,  as  they  whose 
crimes  are  apparent  and  confessed.  They  envy 
an  unblemished  reputation,  and  what  they  envy 
they  are  busy  to  oestroy;  they  are  unwilung  to 
suppose  themselves  meaner  and  more  corrupt 
than  others,  and  therefore  willinsly  pull  down 
from  their  elevations  those  with  whom  they  can- 
not  rise  to  an  equality.  No  man  yet  was  ever 
wicked  without  secret  discontent,  and  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  remaining  virtue,  or 
unextinguished  reason,  he  cither  endeavours  to 
reform  himself,  or  corrupt  others ;  either  to  re- 
gain the  station  which  no  has  quitted,  or  pre- 
vail on  others  to  imitate  liis  defection. 

It  has  always  been  considered  as  an  alleviation 
of  misery  not  to  suffer  alone,  even  when  union 
and  society  can  contribute  nothing  to  resistance 
or  escape ;  some  comfort  of  the  same  kind  seems 
to  incite  wickedness  to  seek  associates,  tbou^ 
indeed  another  reason  may  be  given ;  for  as  guilt 
is  propagated  the  power  of  reproach  is  diminish- 
ed, and  among  numbers  equally  detestable  every 
individual  may  be  sheltered  from  shame,  though 
not  from  conscience. 

Another  lenitive,  by  which  the  throbs  of  the 
breast  are  assuaged,  is  the  contemplation  not  oi 
the  same,  but  of  different  crimes,  lie  that  can- 
not justify  himself  by  his  resemblance  to  others, 
is  ready  to  try  some  other  expedient,  and  to  in- 
<^uire  what  will  rise  to  Iiis  advantsge  from  oppo- 
sition and  dissimilitude.  He  easily  finds  some 
faults  in  every  human  being,  which  he  weighs 
against  his  own,  and  easily  makes  them  prepon- 
derate while  ho  keeps  the  balance  in  his  own 
hand,  and  throws  in  or  takes  out  at  his  pleasure 
circumstances  that  make  them  heavier  or  lighter. 
He  then  triumphs  in  his  comparative  purity,  and 
sets  himself  at  ease,  not  because  he  can  refute  the 
charges  advanced  against  him,  but  because  he 
can  censure  his  accusers  with  equal  justice,  and 
no  longer  fears  the  arrows  of  reproach,  when  he 
has  stored  his  macazine  of  maUce  with  weapons 
equally  sharp  and  equally  envenomed. 

This  practice,  though  never  just,  is  yet  spe- 
cious and  artful,  when  the  censure  is  directed 
against  deviations  to  the  contrary  extreme.  The 
man  who  is  branded  with  cowardice,  maj,  with 
some  appearance  of  propriety,  turn  all  his  force 
of  argument  a^nst  a  stupid  contempt  of  hfc, 
and  rash  prccipiUtion  into  unnecessary  danger. 
Every  recession  from  temerity  is  an  approach  to- 
war^  cowardice;  and  though  it  be  confessed 
that  bravery,  like  other  virtues,  stands  between 
faults  on  either  hand,  yet  the  place  of  the  middle 
pmnt  may  always  be  disputed ;  he  may  therefore 
oflen  impose  upon  careless  undersUndings,  by 
turning  the  attention  wholly  from  himselfl  and 
keeping  it  fixed  invariably  on  the  opposite  fault ; 
and  bv  showing  how  many  evils  are  avoided  by 
his  behaviour,  he  may  conceal  for  a  time  those 
which  are  incurred.  .  . 

But  vice  has  not  always  opportunitiesor  ad- 
dreaa  for  such  arUbl  subterfngea ;  men  oftiO  ei 


4M 

tffiiiatv  tiiAlr  own  cuilt,  wi\j  by  n^ie  bad  g ene- 
ff]  4*j}»rg£>  up^  otnetii  or  opoeavoitf  tO'  goif)  rcwt 
ta  iiiT.uiisclvcii,  b^  {KHnttng  tfomi?  oUM^r  prt^j  lothe 

puTiA'Uit  of  ewui^urw^ 

Every  vt\^*pct  ol'  Uiikiay  ia  indoitjiciiiftly  cir- 

And  *V9ry  Dulnre  of*  oonduct  joyl'uUy  ptibUshed 
bi^  thoM  wfaioae  sntjpr^vl  it  ts^  that  liie  eye  and 
Toiee  of  the  public  fiboutd  be  eu^pluyod  od  muy 
Hither  ih&n  on  ti^cnriBelvDa. 

Allthiss€  artilices,  and  atLtotisftfid  othpri  cqimU 
\y  V4ia  and  etj^jally  tkniiicabli?,  are  inched  by  th«t 
eonrictioQ  of  l)>^  defomiity  of  wick^iies^t  from 
wbiefa  oo^Q  cAii  ftL't  hiinm^'lf  frt«,  aud  by  an  ab« 
curd  d^ire  to  separHtt^  l}iti  cauw  rfum  the  eSbcin^ 
4fUi  Uf  enjoy  the  pm&t  at'  crimt'S  withont  tu^eiing 
tlua  iiiune.  Mea  tfc  willing  lo  try  &li  mcLhod^ 
otf*  rei^iodUniF  iruilt  and  qmetn^  and  when  thei^ 
undej^buidings  are  stub6um  tt.nd  unccimplyinif, 
taiie  thfir  passions  ng«JJi»t  ihi^ra,  &nd  hopB  tn 
tbair  own  knowtedgB. 

BOt  M  nmek  the  cUnra  of 
V  to  daoflive  the  wwld  wthsm- 
no  pftrtioalw 


fliikitllHni  dtpendaBtott  ochen^  mfiunjdMtiubs 
Aa^-lllit^  but  u  il  nvives  tbor  nannm.  and  is 
CriMitoUMiiiftoiDthflirowDlMuts.    TImmb- 


diwdad  is  that  of  iwsoa 
wlueh  tbij  woold  onatfo  oa  their  side 
iftlHr  fciM  bat  the  liboam  of  dntj  enl  the 


vm^wAot 


FortfaMi 


ir  tbM  puffpQoe  0V8I] 
udfclb^ie  eonght,  the  hopee 

wrioMnt  tf"  •^-  "  - 

•teele  on 
ftie  engefed  in 
[dMeeneeofthe  Dituie  die- 


Bpon  eoiBe  new  experinant  till  fife  »  «t  en 
■nd  the  ket  hoar  eteele  on  anpeeeehred. 
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A  fdldva  lUtMMWh  a  wit  mifht  claim, 
Sm  Ood  and  virtM  raited  tke  noble  flame ; 
Bat  ah !  1k>w  lewd  aMibject  hM  be  tung ! 
What  Tile  obecenity  profanet  hit  tongue 


Among  those  whose  hoprs  of  distinction,  or 
riches,  arise  from  an  opinion  of  their  intellectual 
attainments,  it  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  an  es- 
tablished custom,  to  complain  of  the  inj^ratitude 
cf  mankind  to  their  instructors,  and  the  discou- 
ragement which  men  of  genius  and  study  sufier 
from  avarice  and  ignorance,  from  the  prevalence 
of  false  taste,  and  me  encroachment  ot  barbarity. 

Men  are  most  powerfully  aficcted  by  those  evus 
which  themselves  feel,  or  wliich  appear  before 
their  own  eyes ;  and  as  there  has  never  been  a 
time  of  such  preneral  felicity,  but  that  many  have 
fiuled  to  obtam  the  rewards  to  which  they  had, 
in  tlieir  own  judgment,  a  iust  claim,  some  oflfend- 
ed  writer  has  always  declaimed,  in  the  jmge  of 
Reappointment,  against  his  age  or  nation ;  nor  is 
there  one  who  has  not  fallen  upon  times  more 
unfavourable  to  learning  than  any  former  cen- 
tury, or  who  does  not  wish  that  he  had  been  re- 
■erred  in  the  insensibility  of  noxKejoatence  to 
•ome  happier  hour,  when  literary  merit  shall  no 


biijBrer  ha  dftADiatd,  acuj  the  f  iftf  and  car««»««i  of 
Eoankitid  ahad  l3Mi>nipeti*«  ihe  lojlsciif  atwly,  mt^ 
add  1  astmto  Iha  obarms  of  w  il 

Many  of  th^ic  cUjuouri  are  lindouhledl^  |> 
be  oonftidt^'r^d  o^ly  aa  the  biirsl4  of  pdide  DPVOr 
to  be  saLJaticd,  a?  the  pratlif^  (if  a^onuonliritw^ 
mg  disLn^sses  uoleLt,  or  as  the  common-|tlaMi«  if 
vanity  aoUciKiue  for  pplc^ndoiir  of  aentL-ncsea  atrd 
ai!uiim«tfi  of  remark.  If  vt  it  tannot  be  dc^niod, 
that  freiiuent  discuntfUil  luusi  procifod  from  1>i^- 
ijuem  bard^i^^s;  and  thoagh  it  U  erideal,  that 
not  itiore  Ihui  one  agv  or  people  can  deMrvG  the 
censure  of  beinjy^  more  avetce  frotn  Lesraiii^  ^tflo 
any  other,  yet  at  aU  fiines  knowii^ge  oM^itfAt 
encounternNl  impedimentjaLi  and  ail-haa»<4ffi^ 
tied  WLtii  contompij  orhataAsntwilill 

It  ts  nol  necoa^ary,  hciVf^ver,  to  join  i 
mldy  in  tho  outcry,  or  lo  gondeinn  mac 
plea^t'd  with  igDorancc*  or  always  enTknit  of  so* 
nerior  ahttitit'&  Tho  mtfteries  of  the  learned  have 
Deen  related  by  themaelviee ;  and  aince  they  have 
not  been  found  exempt  from  thai  partiality  %b^ 
which  men  look  upon  their  own  actions  wmi  M^ 
fi.'rjngi»f  we  may  conclude  that  they  have  ika  m^ 
gotten  lo  deck  their  cauae  wilh  tat  tn^ghtest  or* 
namcntR  and  Brtongeet  cotonie*  Tha  IMMki 
collected  aJlhia  subtiltiei  when  Aer  WtqWothe 
employed  in  hiii  own  defeooei  and  lUi  blasted  of 
rli(?tonc  ext^ud  aj^nat  bia  oaiem^  all  the  aita 
by  which  hatred  is  embittend^  ao^  indiptafioii 
indankcd* 

To  btiiieve  nonMui  in  In*  own  ^gmCf  bihe 
Hfandiuft  and  perpetual  ruli^  of  distributive  Justioit 
SiDo^  tMrefbte^  m  the  contn>ver?y  biftween  ^ 
learned  aitd  their  en^tiue?^  we  Wva  mdf  tha 
pleae  of  one  party,  of  the  partr  wmm  oldM*  4^ 
fude  oiir  unaeitttiLnding?^  and  i^^gpe  <iff  aoia 
dons,  we  must  detennme  our  vpmm  hf  foda 
oncotUcaied,  and  evidences  on  each  mde  allowed 
to  begenianeu 

Bj  this  pn»eedDi%  I  honw  nol  Khetlic-r  ihe 
etndenta  wiU  find  thew  eonee  pTommod,  or  th«|i 
compas^on  which  Ihey  expect  mudi  increased* 
Let  their  conduct  b-j  'tmparliatiy  »urve>-«] ;  1^ 
thetn  be  allowed  no  kmffi-r  kj  direct  aueiidon  at 
their  pl^a«ur<^,  by  f>xpaiJaTin^  on  their  own  d»« 
•arts ;  let  neither' tJie  digmly  of  knowW 
awe  the  jinigntcjitj  nor  t*i&  praoee  tff  < 
sediiq«  it.  It  Will  th^n^  perliapSf  be  fei 
thr^y  were  not  able  to  produce  daims  to  I 
treatment,  hut  provoked  llie  c^laaiilies  wlueh  thef 
fluRi^ndj  and  nt'ldora  wantrd  friends,  but  when 
thuy  wanted  virtue. 

That  few  men,  oelebrated  for  tbeoratte  win 
dom,  live  with  eonformiiy  to  Ibeir  pi'eoept^  must 
be  readily  confessed;  and  we  cennol  wonder 
lh*t  the  indijrnalion  of  mankhid  rises  with  q^reat 
v«.'bomenco  ag^iinst  tlioae  who  neglect  the  dutiee 
which  they  Hpp^ar  lo  know  whhW  strong  ooo- 
viijljon  the  not  rs^itf  of  pertonning»  Yet  einoe 
no  man  ha?  power  ol^aetinar  equal  to  that  of thialu 
itt|:,  [  know  not  whether  tfie  i^peculatiat  nmy  aot 
someijmes  incur  cojisurea  too  severe,  and  hf 
those  who  form  kleas  of  hi$^  life  from  Utejr  knoWW 
Wge  of  hi»  booka,  be  considered  ae  w^rae  tfan 
otlier«|,only  bi^causi?  he  was  expected  to  be  bedM^ 

He,  by  whose  whtingJi  the  heart  is  rect^ed, 
the  appeiites  counteracltni,  und  tlie  paaaone  ?•> 
pro^ifMl,  may  bi'  con^idtred  as  not  unprutitableto 
the  ^reat  republic  of  humanity^  even  tbaugbhii 
bdiavioui  should  nol  always  exemplify  hie  nte 
His  lustmction^  may  diSTuKr  Uicir  in^uenoe  to  t^ 
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muoMf  m  which  it  will  not  be  inquired,  whether 
tk»  author  be ettnf  en  flter,  flood  or  bed;  to  times, 
when  all  his  faults  and  all  his  follies  shall  be  lost 
pfingetfulneaB,  amonff  things  of  no  concern  op 
jvpoitanoe  to  the  worid;  aim  he  may  kindle  in 
tfaouaands  and  tea  thousands  that  flame  which 
L  but  dimly  in  himself,  through  the  fumes  of 
in  or  the  damps  of  cowardice.  The  vi- 
nM>calist  Duiy  be  considered  as  a  taper,  by 
whi^  we  are  li||hted  through  the  labynnth  of 
oompKicated  passnna,  he  extends  his  'radiance 
foitiber  than  his  heat,  and  guides  all  that  are 
within  view,  but  bums  only  those  who  make  too 
■ear  appoadns. 

Yet  smos  good  or  harm  must  be  received  for 
the  most  part  from  those  to  whom  wo  are  fa^ 
Buliariy  known,  he  whose  vices  overpower  his 
mtaea,  in  the  compass  to  which  his  vices  can 
ansnd,  haa  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  meets 
Ml  wik  affection  or  veneration,  when  those 
with  whom  he  passes  his  life  are  more  corrupted 
If  his  practice  than  enlightened  by  his  ideas. 
ibniiatian  begins  where  acquaintance  ceases ; 
and  his  &n>uren  are  distant,  but  his  enemies  at 


Tet  many  have  dared  to  boast  of  neglected 
tumkf  and  to  challenge  their  age  for  cruelty  and 
Uhr,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  they  have 
ifciaTonmd  to  increase  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of 
tbor  readers.  They  have  been  at  once  profli- 
|ita  in  their  lives,  and  licentious  in  their  compo- 
Kioiia )  have  not  only  forsaken  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue, but  attempted  to  lure  others  afUr  them. 
They  have  smoothed  the  road  of  perdition,  co- 
varad  with  flowers  the  thorns  of  guilt,  and  taught 
tanptatiDo  sweeter  notes,  softer  blandishments, 
ad  atfoofer  allutemenis. 

It  has  been  apparently  the  settled  purpose  of 
■B0  writers,  whose  powers  and  acquisitions 
ihee  them  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  to  set 
aihioD  on  the  side  of  wickedness ;  to  recom- 
■end  dabauchmj  and  lewdness,  by  associating 
'*^  i  with  qualities  most  likely  to  dazzle  the  dis- 
Dt,aiid  attract  the  afiections;  and  to  show 
and  goodness  with  such  attendant 
M  as  necessarily  expose  them  to  con- 
iMBi  and  derision. 
Mch  natnmlly  found  intimates  among  the 
t,  the  thoughtlessi  and  the  intemperate ; 
1  their  lives  anudst  the  levities  of  sportive 
,  or  the  warm  professions  of  drunken 
»;  and  fed  thew  nopes  with  the  promises 

bea,  whom  their  precepts  had  taught  to 

moff  at  truth.  But  when  fools  had  laughed  away 
thor  apcishtliness,  and  the  languors  of  excess 
could  no  tanser  be  relieved,  they  saw  their  pro- 
tedon  hourfy  drop  away,  and'  wondered  and 
stormed  to  find  themselves  abandoned.  Whe- 
ther their  companions  persisted  in  wickedness, 
at  ratomad  lo  vktno,  they  were  left  ec|uaUy  viith- 
ontaaHstanca;  for  debauchery  Lb  seltish  and  ne- 
IJbfent,  and  from  virtue  the  virtuous  only  can  ex- 
peetivfud. 

It  is  said  bv  Florus  of  Cataline,  who  died  in 

thi  nidst  of  slaughtered  enemies,  that  kb  death 

hi  ttmilhurileui,  had  U  him  tuffered  fir  his  eoun- 

Iq^  OC  the  wita  who  have  languished  away  life 

VMtt  die  pressure  of  poverty,  or  in  the  restless- 

oeMoTsaspense,  caressed  and  rejected,  flattered 

vA  detpuied,  as  they  were  of  more  or  less  use 

to  d»M  who  styled  Uiemselves  their  patrons,  it 

•^  be  oheorved^  that  their  misariea  would  en- 


force compassion,  bad  they  bean  bfought  «pMi 
them  by  honesty  and  religion. 

The  wickedness  of  a  tm>8ie  or  profene  author  is 

ore  atrocious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertiiie, 
or  drunken  ravisher,  not  only  because  it  extends 
its  eflects  wider,  as  a  pestilence  that  taints  the 
air  is  more  destructive  than  poison  inftised  in  a 
draught,  but  because  it  is  committed  with  cool 
deliberation.  By  the  instantaneous  violence  ot 
desire,  a  good  man  may  sometimes  bo  surprked 
before  remction  can  come  to  his  rescue ;  when 
the  appetites  have  strcn^ened  their  influence 
by  habit,  they  are  not  easily  resisted  or  suppress* 
ed ;  but  for  the  frigid  villany  of  studious  levrd* 
ness,  for  the  calm  malignity  of  laboured  impiety, 
what  apology  can  be  invented  7  What  punisn- 
ment  can  be  adequate  to  the  crime  of  him  who 
retires  to  solitudes  for  the  refinement  of  debauchp 
ery;  who  tortures  his  fanc%',  and  ransacks  his 
memory,  only  that  he  may  leave  the  worid  less 
virtuouH  than  he  found  it ;  that  he  may  intercept 
the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  spread 
snares  for  the  soul  with  more  dexterity. 

What  were  their  motives,  or  what  their  ex- 
cuses, is  below  the  dignity  of  reason  to  examine. 
If  having  extinguished  in  themselves  the  distinc- 
tion of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  they  were  insensible  of 
the  miRchicf  which  they  promoted,  they  deserved 
to  be  hunted  down  by  the  general  compact,  as  no 
longer  partaking  of  socialnature ;  if  influenced 
b^r  tne  corruption  of  patrons,  or  readers,  the^  sa 
crificed  their  own  convictions  to  vanity  or  mtfr 
rest,  they  were  to  be  abhorred  with  more  acri- 
mony than  he  that  murders  for  pay ;  since  they 
committed  greater  crimes  without  greater  tempt- 
ations. 

Of  him  to  irhnrn  much  is  given,  much  shtdl  be  re- 
qmred.  Thoee,  whom  God  has  favoured  with 
superior  faculties,  and  made  eminent  for  quick- 
ness of  intuition,  and  accuracy  of  distinctions, 
will  certainly  be  regarded  as  culpable  in  his  eye, 
for  defects  and  deviations  whicn,  in  souls  less 
enlightened,  may  be  guiltless.  But,  surely,  none 
can  tiiink  without  horror  on  that  man's  condi- 
tion, who  has  been  more  wicked  in  proportion  as 
he  had  more  means  of  excelling  in  virtue,  and 
used  the  light  imparted  from  Heaven  only  to  em- 
bellish folfy  and  shed  lustre  upon  crimes. 


No.  78.]     Saturday,  Dec.  15,  1750. 

Mort  sola  fattUtr 

Qhw  tula  nmt  ktrntnmm  eorpuseulm.  Jw. 

Death  only  this  mysterioiu  truth  unfold*, 

The  mighty  soul  bow  small  a  body  holds,    dbtdbit. 

Corporal  sensation  is  known  to  depend  so  much 
upon  novelty,  that  custom  takes  away  from  ma- 
nv  things  their  power  of  giving  pleasure  or  pain. 
T'hus  a  new  dress  becomes  easy  by  wearing  it, 
and  the  palate  is  reconciled  by  degrees  to  diuies 
which  at  first  disffusted  it.  That  by  long  habit 
of  carrying  a  burden,  we  lose,  in  great  part,  our 
sensibility  of  its  weight,  any  man  may  be  con- 
vinced by  putting  on  for  an  hour  the  armour  of 
our  ancestors ;  for  he  will  scarcely  believe  that 
men  would  have  had  much  inclination  to  marches 
and  battles,  encumbered  and  oppressed,  as  he 
will  find  himself,  with  the  ancient  panoply.  Yet 
the  heroes  that  overrun  regions,  and  stotmtd 
towns  in  iron  aeooutrements,    he  knows  not 
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lo  have  been  bigger,  and  has  no  reason  to  ima- 
gine them  stronger,  than  the  present  race  of 
men:  he  therefore  must  conclude,  that  their 
pecuUar  powers  were  conferred  only  by  peculiar 
nabits,  and  tli.-^t  their  familiarity  with  the  dress 
of  war  enabled  them  to  move  in  it  with  ease,  vi* 
gour,  and  agility. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  our  present 
state,  that  pain  should  be  more  fixed  and  perma- 
nent than  plouure.  Uneaaines/giTes  way  by 
■low  degrees,  and  is  lonff  before  it  quits  its  pos- 
session of  the  sensory ;  but  all  our  ^tifications 
are  volatile,  vagrant,  and  easily  dissipated.  The 
fragrance  of  the  jessamine  bower  is  lost  afler  the 
enjoyment  of  a  few  moments,  and  the  Indian 
wanders  among  his  native  spices  without  any 
sense  of  their  exhalations.  It  is,  indeed,  not  no- 
.  cessary  to  ^w  by  many  instances  what  all  man- 
kind confess,  by  an  incessant  call  for  vaiiety,  and 
restless  pursuit  of  enjoyments,  which  they  value 
only  be<^use  unpossessed. 

Something  similar,  or  analogous,  may  be  ob- 
served in  ejects  produced  immediately  upon  the 
mind !  nothing  can  strongly  strike  or  anect  us, 
but  what  is  rare  or  sudden.  The  most  import- 
ant events,  when  they  become  familiar,  are  no 
longer  considered  with  wonder  or  solicitude,  and 
that  which  at  first  filled  up  our  whole  attention, 
and  left  no  place  for  any  other  thou^t,  is  soon 
thrust  aside  into  some  remote  repository  of  the 
mind,  and  lies  amonfl  other  lumber  of  the  me- 
mory, overlooked  and  neclected.  Thus  fiur  the 
mind  resembles  the  body,  but  here  tho  simihtude 
is  at  an  end. 

The  manner  in  which  external  force  acts  upon 
the  body  is  very  little  subject  to  the  regulation  of 
the  will ;  no  man  can  at  pleasure  obtund  or  invi- 
gorate his  senses,  prolong  the  agency  of  any  im- 
pulse, or  continue  the  presence  of  anv  imafe 
traced  upon  the  eye,  or  any  sound  infused  into  the 
ear.  But  our  ideas  ere  more  subjected  to  choice  ; 
we  can  call  them  before  us,  and  commai)d  their 
stay,  we  can  facilitate  and  promote  their  recur- 
rence, we  can  either  repress  their  intrusion,  or 
hasten  their  retreat.  It  is  theretbre  tlic  business 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  select  among  number- 
less objects  striving  lor  our  notice,  such  as  may 
enable  us  to  exalt  our  reason,  extend  our  views, 
and  secure  our  happiness.  But  this  choice  is  to 
be  made  with  very  little  re;[jard  to  mrcness  or  fre- 
quency ;  for  nothing  is  valuable  merely  because 
it  is  eitlier  rare  or  common,  but  because  it  in 
adapted  to  some  useful  purjwsc,  and  enables  us 
to  supply  some  deficiency  of  our  nature. 

Milton  has  judiciously  represented  the  father 
of  mankind,  as  seized  with  norror  and  astonii«h- 
rarnt  at  the  sight  of  death,  exhibited  to  him  on 
Ike  mount  of  vision.  For  surely,  nothing  can  eo 
m-.ich  disturb  the  passions,  or  perplex  the  intel- 
lects of  man,  as  the  disruption  of  nis  union  with 
visibln  nature;  a  separation  from  all  that  has  hi- 
therto delighted  or  engaged  him ;  a  chanfi^e  not 
only  of  the  place,  but  the  manner  of  his  being;  an 
entrance  into  a  state  not  simply  which  he  knows 
not,  but  which  perhaps  he  has  not  faculties  to 
know ;  an  immediate  and  perceptible  communi- 
cation with  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  what  is 
above  all  distressful  and  alarming,  the  final  sen- 
tence and  unalterable  allotment. 

Yet  we  to  whom  the  shortness  of  life  has  given 
frequent  occasions  of  contemplating  mortality, 
can,  without  emotion,  see  generations  of  men 


pass  away,  and  are  at  leisure  to  establish  modes 
of  sorrow,  and  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  death. 
We  can  look  upon  funeral  pomp  as  a  conunon 
spectacle  in  which  we  have  no  concern,  and  ton 
away  from  it  to  trifles  and  amusements^  wHfaovt 
dejection  of  look,  or  inquietude  of  heart, 

it  is,  indeed,  apparent  from  the  constitiitioo  of 
the  world,  that  tnere  must  be  a  time  for  other 
thoughts ;  and  a  perpetual  meditatioii  npoo  the 
last  hour,  however  it  may  become  the  sobtnde  dT 
a  monasteiT,  is  inconsistent  with  manydnliet  of 
common  lire.  But  surely  the  remembrance  of 
death  ought  to  predominate  in  our  minda,  as  an 
habitual  and  settled  principle,  always  operating^ 
thouffh  not  always  perceived;  and  our  attention 
should  seldom  wander  so  far  from  our  own  cofi* 
dition,  as  not  to  be  recalled  and  fixed  by  si^^t  of 
an  event,  which  must  soon,  we  know  not  how 
soon,  happen  likewise  to  ourselves,  and  of  which, 
though  we  cannot  appoint  tho  time,  we  may  se- 
cure the  consequence. 

Every  instance  of  death  may  justly  awakeo 
our  fears  and  quicken  our  vigilance,  but  fta  fre- 
quency so  much  weakens  its  eflTect,  that  we  axe 
seldom  alarmed  unless  some  close  connezion  is 
broken,  some  scheme  frustrated,  or  some  hop^ 
defeated.  Many  therefore  seem  to  pass  on  from 
youth  to  decrepitude,  without  any  reflection  en 
the  end  of  life,  because  they  are  wholly  involfeil 
within  themitelves,  and  look  on  others  only  as 
inhabitants  of  the  common  earth,  witboot  any 
expectation  of  receiving  good,  or  intention  of  be- 
stowing it. 

Events,  of  which  we  confess  the  impottanes^ 
excite  little  sensibility,  unless  they  a^ct  us  mofe 
nearljT  than  as  sharers  in  the  common  interest  of 
mankind ;  that  desire  which  every  man  fMs  of 
being  remembered  and  lamented,  is  often  BoitK 
fied  when  we  remark  how  little  concern  iseaosed 
by  the  eternal  departure  even  of  thoee  who  have 
passed  their  lives  with  public  honours,  and  been 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  performances.  It 
is  not  possible  to  be  regarded  with  tenderness 
except  by  a  few.  That  merit  which  grves  great- 
ness and  renown,  diftii.'?es  its  influence  to  a  wide 
compass,  but  acts  weakly  on  every  single  breast; 
it  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  comrnon  spectators, 
and  shines  like  one  of  the  remote  stars,  of  which 
the  light  reaches  us  but  not  the  heat.  The  wit, 
the  hero,  the  philosopher,  whom  their  tempers  or 
their  fortunes  have  hindered  from  intimate  rela- 
tions, die,  without  any  other  efll^ct  than  that  of 
addint^  a  new  topic  to  the  conversation  of  the  da  v. 
They  impress  none  with  any  fresh  conviction  of 
the  fragility  of  our  nature,  because  none  had  anv 
particular  interest  in  their  Uvcs  or  was  united 
lo  them  by  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  and  en 
deamienttf. 

Thus  it  often  happens,  that  those  who  in  their 
lives  were  applaudt^l  and  admired,  are  laid  at 
last  in  the  ground  without  the  common  honour  ot 
a  stone ;  because  by  those  excellences  with  which 
many  were  delifrhted,  none  had  been  obliged,  and 
though  they  had  many  to  celebrate,  thoy  had  none 
to  love  them. 

Custom  so  far  regulates  the  sentiments,  sf 
least  of  common  minds,  that  I  believe  men  may 
be  generally  observed  to  grow  less  tender  as  tliey 
advance  in  ago.  He  who,  when  life  was  new, 
incited  at  the  loss  of  every  companion,  can  look 
in  time,  witliout  concern,  upon  the  grave  into 
which  his  last  friend  was  thro"wn,  and  into  which 
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hiniBeirifl  ready  to  Ml;  not  that  he  is  more  will- 
inff  to  die  than  rormerly,  but  that  he  ia  more  fa* 
muiar  to  the  death  of  others,  and  therefore  is  not 
alarmed  so  ikr  as  to  consider  how  much  nearer 
ha  anproaches  to  his  end.  Biit  this  is  to  submit 
tam« j  to  the  tyrnnny  of  accident,  and  to  suffi'r 
our  reason  to  lie  useless.  Every  funeral  may 
justly  be  considered  as  a  summons  to  prepare 
ibr  {hat  state,  into  which  it  shows  us  tnat  we 
must  some  time  enter;  and  the  summons  is 
more  loud  and  piercing,  as  the  event  of  which  it 
warns  us  is  at  lesq  distance.  To  neglect  at  any 
time  preparation  for  death,  is  to  sleep  on  our 
post  at  a  siege  ;  but  to  omit  it  in  old  age,  is  to 
sleep  at  an  attack. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  m  the  visions  of  duevcdo, 
which  stigmatizes  those  as  fools  who  complain 
that  tliey  failed  of  happiness  by  sudden  death. 
"How"  says  he,  "can  dpalh  be  sudden  to  a  be- 
ing who  always  knew  that  he  must  die,  and  that 
the  lime  of  his  death  was  uncertain?" 

Since  business  and  gayety  are  always  drawing 
our  attention  away  from' a  future  utate,  Bome  ad- 
monition is  frequently  necessary  to  recaU  it  to 
our  minds;  and  what  can  more  properly  renew 
the  impression  than  the  examples  of  mortality 
which  eveiy  day  supplies?  The  great  incentive 
to  virtue  is  the  reflection  that  wc  must  die ;  it  will 
therefore  be  useful  to  accustom  ourselves,  when- 
ever we  see  a  funeral,  to  consider  how  soon  wc 
may  be  added  to  the  number  of  tlioee  whose  pro- 
bation is  past,  and  whose  happiness  or  misery 
•hall  endure  for  ever. 


No.  79.]       Tuesday,  Dec.  18, 1750. 

TVhii  tape  nottnim  deeipi  Fahullumt  fuid 
Miraritf  Jult  f  Stmper  bonus  home  Hro  ut. 

MAST. 

Yoa  wonder  I've  so  little  wit, 

Friend  Jobn,  wo  often  to  bo  bit. — 

None  botter  guard  ngainAt  a  cheat 

Than  he  who  ui  a  knave  complete.  r.  lkwi*. 

Suspicion,  however  neccssar}*  it  may  be  to  our 
safe  passage  through  ways  beset  on  all  sides  bv 
fraoo  and  malice,  ha<*  been  always  considered, 
when  it  exceeds  the  common  measures,  as  a 
token  of  depravity  and  corruption;  and  a  Greek 
writer  of  sentences  hos  laid  down,  as  a  standing 
maxim,  that  ht  who  hdUvn  not  anothtr  on  his  oath, 
knoios  himself  to  be  perjvred, 

Wc  can  form  our  opinions  of  that  which  we 
know  not,  only  by  placing  it  in  comparison  with 
something  that  we  know;  whoever  therefore  is 
overrun  with  suspicion,  and  detects  artifice  and 
stratagem  in  every  proposal,  must  either  have 
learned  by  experience  or  observation  the  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  and  been  taught  to  avoid  fraud 
by  having  often  suflcred  or  seen  treachery,  or  he 
must  denve  his  jod^ent  from  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  disposition,  and  impute  to  others  the 
same  inclinations  which  he  feels  predominant  in 
himselC 

To  learn  caution  by  turning  our  eyes  upon 
life,  and  observing  the  arts  by  which  negligence 
IS  surprised,  timidity  overborne,  and  creduUty 
amusod,  requires  either  great  latitude  of  converse 
and  lon^  acquaintance  with  business,  or  uncom- 
mon aetwitr  ofTigilanrfi,  and  aimfwieiM  of  pane- 


tmtion.  Whcn^  therefore,  a  vooog  man,  not  di«* 
tinguished  by  vigour  of  intellect,  comea  into  tlit 
world  full  of  scruples  and  diffidence ;  makes  a 
bargain  with  many  provisional  hmitations ;  heai- 
tates  in  his  answer  to  a  common  question,  1«0C 
more  should  be  intended  than  he  can  immediately 
discover:  has  a  long  reach  in  detecting  the  pro- 
jects of  his  acquaintance;  considers  every  ca> 
resa  as  an  act  oi  hypocrisy,  and  feels  neither  gm* 
titude  nor  affection  from  the  tenderness  ofhla 
friends,  because  he  believes  no  one  to  hare  anj 
real  tenderness  but  for  himself;  whatever  cot* 
^tations  this  early  sagacity  may  raise  of  hia 
future  eminence  or  riches  I  can  seldom  (brbetf 
to  consider  him  as  a  wretch  incapable  of  goa*" 
rosity  or  benevolence ;  as  a  villain  early  ooni* 
pleted  beyond  the  need  of  common  opportOM^ 
ties  and  gradual  temptations. 

Upon  men  of  this  class  instruction  and  admo- 
nition are  generally  thrown  away,  because  thaj 
consider  artifice  anid  deceit  as  proofs  of  under* 
standing ;  they  are  misled  at  the  same  tims  kj 
the  two  great  seducers  of  the  worid,  vanity  voA. 
interest,  and  not  only  look  upon  those  whio  Ml 
with  openness  and  confidence,  as  condemned  \ff 
their  principles  to  obscurity  and  want,  but  at 
contemptible  for  narrowness  of  comprehenMB, 
shortness  of  views,  and  slowness  of  contrivmoesu 

The  world  has  been  long  amused  with  the 
mention  of  policy  in  public  transactions,  and  of 
art  in  private  affairs ;  they  have  been  considerod 
as  the  effects  of  great  qualities,  and  as  unattain- 
able by  men  of  the  common  level :  yet  I  havis 
not  found  many  performances  cither  of  art  or 
policy,  that  required  such  stupendous  efforts  of 
intellect,  or  might  not  have  been  efiected  hjfiiss  # 
hood  and  impudence,  without  the  aasistanoe  cf 
any  other  powers.  To  profess  what  he  does  not 
mean,  to  promise  what  he  cannot  perform,  to 
flatter  ambition  with  prospects  of  promotion,  and 
misery  with  hopes  of  relief)  to  soothe  pride  with 
appearances otsubmission,  and  appease  enmity 
by  blandishments  and  bribes,  can  surely  imp^ 
nothing  more  or  greater  than  a  mind  derotsd 
wholly  to  its  own  purposes,  a  face  that  cannot 
blush,  and  a  heart  tnat  cannot  feel. 

These  practices  are  so  mean  and  base,  thi4  he 
who  finds  in  himself-  no  tendency  to  uso  them, 
cannot  easily  believe  that  they  are  considered  hjr 
others  with  less  detestation ;  he  therefore  snfRm 
himself  to  slumber  in  false  security,  and  becomes 
a  prey  to  thoso  who  applaud  their  own  sobciltj 
because  they  know  how  to  steal  upon  his  sleep^ 
and  exult  in  the  success  which  they  could  nevsr 
have  obtained,  had  they  not  attempted  a  mna 
better  than  themselves,  who  was  hindered  from 
obviating  their  stratagems,  not  by  folly,  but  by 
innocence. 

Suspicion  is,  indeed,  a  temper  so  uneasy  and 
restless,  that  it  is  very  justly  appointed  the  oofi* 
comitant  of  ^ilt.  It  is  said,  that  no  torture  it 
equal  to  the  inhibition  of  sleep  long  oontiniied( 
a  pain  to  which  the  sUte  of  that  man  beam  % 
very  exact  analogy,  who  dares  never  give  rest  to  , 
his  vigilance  and  circumspection,  but  considers 
himself  as  surrounded  by  secret  foes,  and  feen 
to  entrust  his  children,  or  his  friend,  with  the  s«« 
crot  that  throbs  in  his  breast  and  the  anxietkes 
that  break  into  his  face.  To  avoid,  at  this  soi^ 
pcnse,  thoso  evils  to  which  easiness  and  friend* 
ship  might  have  exposed  him,  is  surely  to  boy 
ssfHr  at  too  dear  a  rats^  and,  in  the  langirngvoi 
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Um  Roman  satirist,  to  save  life  by  losing  all  fi>r 
whioh  a  wise  man  would  live.^ 

When  in  the  diet  of  the  Qerman  empire,  as 
Camerarius  relates,  the  princes  were  once  dis- 
plajing  their  fehcity,  and  each  boasting  the  adk 
vantages  of  his  own  dominion^  one  who  possesa- 
•d  a  country  not  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of 
its  cities,  or  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  rose  to  speak, 
and  the  rest  listened  between  raty  and  contempt, 
till  he  declared,  in  honour  of  his  territories,  that 
he  could  travel  through  them  without  a  ffuard, 
and  if  ho  was  weary,  sleep  in  safety  upon  the  lap 
of  the  first  man  wliom  he  should  meet;  a  com* 
mendation  which  would  have  been  ill  eachanged 
for  the  boast  of  palaces,  pastures,  or  streama. 

Suspicion  is  not  less  an  enemy  to  virtue  than 
10  happiness ;  ho  that  is  already  corrupt  is  na- 
torally  suspicious,  and  he  that  beoomes  suspi- 
oioua  will  quickly  be  corrupt  It  is  too  common 
ibr  OS  to  learn  the  frauds  by  which  ourselves  have 
■ufihred ;  men  who  are  once  persuaded  that  de- 
ceit will  be  employed  against  them,  sometimes 
think  the  same  arts  justified  by  the  necessity  of 
deftnce.  Even  they  whose  virtue  is  too  well  ea- 
tabliahed  to  give  way  to  example,  or  be  shaken 
bjr  sophistry,  must  yet  feci  their  love  of  mankind 
dimhiished  with  th^r  esteem,  and  grow  less  seal* 
OM  for  the  happiness  of  those  by  whom  they 
UMgine  their  own  happiness  endangered. 

Thoa  we  find  old  ago,  upon  which  suspicion 
hM  been  strongly  impressed,  by  long  intercourse 
with  the  world,  inflexible  and  *severe,  not  caaily 
•oftaned  by  submission,  melted  by  complaint,  or 
subdued  by  supplication.  Fre<|uent  experience 
of  oounterfeited  miseries,  and  dissembled  virtue, 
in  time  overcomes  that  disposition  to  tenderness 
and  sympathVf  which  is  so  powerful  in  our  young- 
er years ;  and  they  that  happen  to  petition  the  M 
for  compassion  or  assistance,  are  doomed  to  lan- 
guish without  rrgard,  and  suflfer  for  the  crimes  of 
men  who  have  formerly  been  found  undeserving 
or  ungrateful. 

Historians  are  cnrtainly  cluirj?cablc  witli  the 
depravation  of  mankind,  when  tTiey  relate  with- 
out censure  those  stratagems  of  war  by  which 
the  virtues  of  an  enemy  are  engaged  to  his  de- 
Btmction.  A  ship  comes  before  a  port,  weather- 
beaten  and  shattered,  and  the  crew  implore  the 
liberty  of  repairing  tlioir  breaches,  supplying 
themselves  with  necessaries,  or  burying  their 
dead.  The  humanity  oftlic  inhabitants  inclines 
them  to  consent ;  the  strangers  enter  the  town 
with  weapons  concealed,  falipuddenly  upon  their 
benefactors,  dr^stroy  tliose  tliat  make  resistance, 
and  become  masters  of  the  place ;  they  return 
home  rich  with  plunder,  and  their  success  is  re- 
corded to  encourage  imitation. 

But  surely  war  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be 
conducted  with  some  regard  to  the,  universal  in- 
terest of  man.  Those  may  justly  be  pursued  as 
enemies  to  the  community' of  nature,  who  suffer 
hostility  to  vacate  the  unalterable  laws  of  rigiit, 
and  pursue  their  private  advantage  by  means 
which,  if  onco  cMtablishcd,  must  destroy  kind- 
ness, cut  ofl'from  cver\'  man  all  hopes  ot  assist- 
ance from  another,  and  fill  the  worid  with  per- 
petual suspicion  and  implacable  malevolence. 
Whatever  ij»  thus  ffainoii  ouglit  to  be  restored, 
and  thos<*  wh«>  have  conquorvd  by  such  lr»'achery 


may  be  juatiy  denied  the  proteetioa  of  their  na- 
tive country. 

Whoever  commita  a  (rand  is  guilty  not  only  ot 
the  particular  injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives, 
but  of  the  diminutmn  of  that  confidence  which 
constitutea  not  only  the  ease  but  the  existence  of 
society.  He  that  sufiera  by  imposture  has  too 
often  his  virtue  more  impaired  than  his  fortune. 
But  as  it  is  necessary  not  to  niviie  robbery  by 
supinenesa,  so  it  is  our  duty  not  to  toppreas  ten- 
derness by  suspicion ;  it  is  better  to  suHer  wrong 
than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be  sometimes  cheat- 
ed than  not  to  trust 
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Behold  yon  mouuia'a  boaiy  hsiffat 
Hide  higher  with  new  moiuitt  of  ouvw; 

Amin  behoM  the  wiirtm'a  w«igM 
Oppnm  Chs  labouiiBr  wodde  In 


*  Propcsr  rlUfli  vireadi  perdere  caosfiu 


Aa  Providence  has  made  the  faoman  soul  an 
active  beins  alwaya  impatient  for  novelty,  and 
struggling  for  something  yet  unenjoyea  with 
unwearied  progression,  the  world  seems  to  have 
been  eminently  adapted  to  this  disposition  of  the 
mind;  it  is  formed  to  raise  expectations  by  con- 
stant viciaaitudesi  and  to  obviate  satiety  by  peiw 
petual  change. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find  some- 
thing to  revive  our  curiosity,  and  engage  our  atp 
tentioxi.  In  the  dusk  of  the  morning  we  watch 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  see  the  day  divendfy 
the  clouds,  and  open  new  prospects  in  its  gradual 
advance.  After  a  few  hours  we  see  the  shades 
lengthen,  and  the  Ught  dedme,  till  the  sky  is  lo- 
signed  to  a  multitime  of  shilling  oibs  difierent 
from  each  other  in  magnitude  and  splendour. 
The  earth  varies  its  appoarance  as  we  move  up- 
on it ;  the  woods  offer  their  shades,  and  the  fields 
their  harvests ;  the  hill  flaUers  with  an  extensive 
view,  and  the  valley  invites  with  shelter,  fra- 
grance, and  flowers. 

The  poets  have  numbered  among  the  fehcities 
of  the  golden  age,  an  exemption  from  the  change 
of  seasons,  and  a  perpetuity  of  spring;  but  I  am 
not  certain  that  in  this  state  of  ima^naiy  happi- 
ness they  have  made  sufficient  provision  for  that 
insatiable  demand  of  new  gratifications,  which 
seems  particularly  to  characterize  the  nature  of 
man.  Our  sense  of  dchght  is  in  s  great  measure 
comparative,  and  arises  at  once  from  the  sensa- 
tions which  we  feel,  and  those  whicli  we  remem- 
ber :  thus  cobo  after  torment  is  pleasure  for  a  time, 
and  IS  e  are  very  agreeably  recreated,  when  the 
body,  chilled  with  the  weather,  is  gradually  re- 
covering iU  natural  tepidity ;  but  the  joy  ctvses 
when  wc  have  forgot  the  cold ;  we  munt  fall  be- 
low ease  again,  if  wo  desire  to  rise  above  it,  and 
purchase  new  felicity  by  voluntary  pain.  It  is 
therefore  not  unlikely  tnat  however  the  fancy 
may  he  amused  witli  the  description  of  regions 
in  which  no  wind  is  heard  but  Uic  gentle  zephyr, 
and  no  scenes  are  displayed  but  vtdleys  enamel- 
led with  unfading  flowers,  and  woc!as  waving 
then  perennial  verdure,  we  should  soon  grow 
weaiy  of  uniformity,  find  our  thoughts  langnifl^ 
tor  waat  of  other  subject  %  on  11  on  Heaven  for  onr 
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wontcxi  round  of  seasons,  and  think  oarsdves 
liberally  recompensed  for  the  inconveniences  of 
summer  and  winter,  by  new  perceptions  of  the 
caloiness  and  mildness  of  the  intermediate  varia- 
tions. 

Every  season  has  its  particular  power  of  strik> 
ing  the  mind.  The  nakedness  and  asperity  of 
the  wintry  world  always  till  the  beholder  with 
pensive  and  proiound  astonishment ;  as  the  va- 
riety of  the  scene  is  lessened,  its  grandeur  is  in- 
creased ;  and  the  mind  is  swelled  at  once  by  the 
mingled  ideas  of  the  present  and  the  past,  of  the 
beauties  whicli  have  vanished  from  the  eyes,  and 
the  waste  and  desolation  that  arc  now  before 
them. 

It  is  observed  by  ^f  ilton,  that  he  who  neglects 
to  visit  the  countrj*  in  spring,  and  rejects  the  plea- 
sures that  are  then  in  their  iirst  bloom  and  fra- 
grance, is  ^lilty  of  suUennesa  agmmt  nature.  If 
we  allot  ditferent  duties  to  different  seasons,  he 
may  be  charged  with  eoual  disobedience  to  the 
voice  of  nature,  who  looks  on  the  bleak  hills  and 
leafless  woods,  without  seriousness  and  awe. 
Spring  is  the  season  of  gaycty,  and  winter  of  ter- 
ror ;  in  spring  the  heart  of  tranq^iillity  dances  to 
the  raolodv  of  the  groves,  and  the  eye  of  benevo- 
lence sparkles  at  the  sight  of  happiness  and  plen- 
ty. In  the  winter,  compassion  m«4ts  at  univer- 
sal calamity,  and  the  tear  of  soAness  starts  at  the 
wailings  of  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  the  creation 
in  distress. 

Few  minds  have  much  inclination  to  indulge 
heaviness  and  sorrow,  nor  do  1  recommend  them 
beyond  the  degree  necessary  to  maintain  in  its 
full  vigour  that  habitual  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness, which,  in  a  world  of  so  much  misery,  is 
necessary  to  the  ready  discharge  of  our  most  im- 
portant duties.  The  winter  therefore  is  general- 
ly celebrated  as  the  proper  season  for  domestic 
merriment  and  gayety.  We  are  seldom  invited 
by  the  votaries  of  pleasure  to  look  abroad  for  any 
other  purpose,  than  that  we  may  shrink  back 
with  more  satisfaction  to  our  coverts,  and  when 
wc  have  heard  tlie  howl  of  the  tempest,  and  felt 
the  gripe  of  the  frost,  congratulate  each  othor 
with  more  gladness  upon  a  close  room,  an  easy 
chair,  a  large  fire,  and  a  smoking  dinner. 

Winter  brinars  natural  inducements  to  jollity 
and  conversation.  EHfTercnces,  wo  know,  are 
never  so  effectually  laid  asleep,  as  by  some  com- 
mon calamity:  an' enemy  unites  ail  to  whom  he 
threatens  danger.  The  rigour  of  wnter  brings 
generally  to  the  same  fire-side,  those,  who  by  the 
.  opposition  of  inclination;*,  or  difference  of^  en>- 
plovmcnt,  moved  in  various  dirf*ctions  through 
tlie'other  part*  of  the  year;  and  when  they  have 
niPt,  and  hnd  it  their  mutual  interest  to  remain 
toppthir, they  endear  each  other  by  mutual  com- 
pliances, and  often  wish  for  the  continuance  of 
the  social  s  ason,  with  all  its  bleakness  and  all 
its  severities. 

To  the  men  of  study  and  imagination  the  win- 
ter is  generally  the  chief  time  of  labour.  Gloom 
and  silence  produce  composure  of  mind  and  con- 
centration of  ideas;  and  the  privation  of  ext'^mal 
pleasure  natumlly  causes  an  effort  to  find  enter- 
tainment within.  "  This  is  the  time,  in  which  those 
whom  literature  enables  to  find  amusements  for 
iheniselvrs,  have  more  titan  common  convictions 
of  their  own  happines?.  AVhen  they  are  con- 
demned by  the  elements  to  retirement,  and  de- 
barred fcotn  moiit  of  the  dhrarsioiif  which  an^ 
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called  in  to  assist  the  flight  of  time,  they  can  find 
new  subjects  of  inquirj',  and  preserve  themselves 
from  that  weariness,  M'hich  tiangs  always  flag- 
ging upon  the  vacant  mind. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  expected  of  all  to  be  poets 
and  philosophers ;  it  is  necessary*  that  the  ereater 
part  of  nMtnkind  should  be  employed  in  the  mi- 
nute business  of  common  life ;  minute,  indeed, 
not  if  we  consider  its  influence  upon  our  happi- 
ness, but  if  we  resi)ect  the  abilities  requisite  to 
conduct  it  These  must  necessarily  be  more  de- 
pendent on  accident  for  the  means  of  spending 
agreeably  those  hours  which  their  occupations 
leave  unengaged,  or  nature  obliges  them  to  allow 
to  relaxation.  Yet  even  on  these  I  would  will 
ingly  impress  such  a  sense  of  the  value  of  time^ 
as  may  incline  them  to  find  out  for  their  careless 
hours  amusements  of  more  use  and  dignity  than 
the  common  games,  which  not  only  weary  tho 
mind  -uitliout  improving  it,  but  strengthen  ths 
passions  of  env^'  and  avarice,  and  often  lead  to 
fraud  and  to  profusion,  to  corruption  and  to  ruin. 
It  is  unwortny  of  a  reasonable  being  to  spend 
any  of  the  little  time  allotted  us,  without  Botot 
tendency,  either  direct  or  oblique,  to  the  end  <i 
our  existence.  And  though  cxcry  moment  can 
not  be  laid  out  on  the  formal  and  regular  improve 
ment  of  our  knowle<lge,  or  in  the  stated  practice 
of  a  moral  or  religious  duty,  yet  none  should  be 
so  spent  as  to  exclude  wisdom  or  virtue,  or  pass 
without  possibility  of  qualif\'ing  us  more  or  less 
for  the  better  cmploj-mcnt  o'f  those  which  arc  to 
come. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  an  hour  in  honest 
conversation,  without  being  able,  when  we  rise 
from  it,  to  please  ourselves  with  having  given  of 
received  some  advantages ;  but  a  man  may  shot 
fle  cards,  or  rattle  dice,  from  noon  to  midnight, 
without  tracing  any  new  idea  in  his  mind,  or  Do- 
ing able  to  recollect  the  day  by  any  other  token 
than  his  gain  or  loss,  and  a  confused  remem 
brance  of  agitated  passions  and  clamorous  alter 
cations. 

However,  as  experience  is  of  more  weight  thm 

Krecept,  any  of  my  readers,  who  are  contriving 
ow  to  spend  the  dreary  months  before  theoi, 
may  consider  which  of  their  past  amusements 
fills  them  now  Mith  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
resolve  to  repeat  those  gratifications  of  which  the 
pleasure  io  most  durable. 
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Discite  Jtutitiam  meniti nse 

Hoar,  and  fx;  just. 

Among  questions  wliich  have  been  discosstdy 
without  any  approach  to  decision,  may  be  Ottttl- 
hcred  the  precedency,  or  superior  excellenot  of 
one  virtue  to  another,  which  has  long  inmislMd 
a  subject  of  dispute  to  men  whose  leisure  ssot 
them  out  into  the  intellectual  world  in  search  €f  ^ 
employment,  and  who  have,  perhaps,  been  some- 
times witliheld  from  the  practice  of  their  &Toii^ 
ite  duty,  by  zeal  for  its  advancement,  and  dili 
gence  m  its  celebration. 

The  intricacy  of  this  dispute  may  be  alkifsd 
as  a  proof  of  that  tenderness  for  mankind  which 
Providence  has,  I  think,  universally  displajv^ 
by  making  attsinmentt^aasy  is  |«oportto  m 
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ihey  ««  n*ceMwy<  That  all  llw  datki  of  mo- 
n»Uty<»Kfht  to  bkj  pr»cti*ij^^  ta  wttimnl  ditftcuJty 
(ij*co^«'f»blt*i  l)0C4iy9«  iujiojfwice  oi  urvcenaiiity 
would  ini.<iediBtyi;lv  «iviiivc  tbv  wodd  in  conlu- 
aloQ  tJici  dii*tf««8;'  iwt  ntluch  *iuly  ought  to  be 
most  eawejn*dp  wo  nwy  ttinJiUuti  ti*  df  b«tc  widi- 
owtmcotive^nienefli  ptiAH  Ui*  dJigi^nlly  performed 
«s  lUere  la  opportunity  yjr  need  i  Ojr  upon  pr«c* 
lice,  not  op«iii  opmum,  depends  tJm  biijj|jintn»  uf 
innnkHid  j  and  cootrt^ver^te*!  meiely  njkiiidativo, 
iro  *>f  small  miportaace  in  ttn^mstftejip  tiuweurr 
tbsy  may  ^&vi?  M>m^mi.'a  beated  a  diapuUnip  of 
provoked  a  fkeliitu.  ^   ,    , 

Of  the  I>i^wie  Author  c*f  om  religion  it  is  im^ 
powiUcs  to  peruK  the  evangelical  lu»ti^tie«,  I^iUh- 
OUl  obsftTTinu  Ikjw  Uu1«  In-"  ravonr^^d  the  vttnity 
oi'  iflqutailivetHfsa;  how  ffludi  more  rart-Jy  Ue 
cdndEratiended  io  AiiLiely  cuno«it}r  than  to  relieve 
djftr«ai  i  and  liow  uiUi'U  h«  desired  thai  hia  JoU 
bwera  should  rather  ejicel  in  Ewidm'sa^  thai>  iu 
knowWee.  Hi«  prfc«pt^  t^nd  ifumtrdiJit^ly  U) 
vhe  ftciihcaiion  of  the  jmiral  principles^  and  Uic 
direction  of  dady  coi^duct^  v^ithout  oatentatjoii^ 
without  artf  at  once  irn'fragubrle  QLnd  plaiit,  mich 
ad  wetUmeaniiig  simplicity  may  readily  conceive j 
and  of  which  we  cannot  nim^kt;  Uie  meaning, 
hut  whea  we  are  afraid  iq  ^rul  lU 

The  m£a«ur«  of  ju^Uee  prescribed  to  ua^  in  our 
tnnwctions  with  othernt  ijt  femAjrkarkahly  clear 
and  compTvh^riaive :  Wh^Uo£ver  ye  wmdd  (hat 
men  fh^fidd  do  aatik  ymi,  evtn  to  dit  unto  them-  A 
low  by  which  wery  claim  of  right  may  be  imrntv 
dmtcJy  adjusted  as  far  aa  thfl  pnvate  conscience 
require*  to  be  informed ;  a  law,  of  which  every 
ina^n  may  find  the  exposition  in  hi*  own  broait, 
aod  whieh  may  always  be  observed  without  any 
other  quftlifical ions  than  honealy  of  int^Dtion,  and 
parity  of  will. 

Over  tKia  law^  indeed ^  oome  sotis  of  ^ophistrr 
have  bt?en  atibde  enough  t^i  throw  miala^  whicn 
have  darkened  their  own  eyes,  'to  perplex  thta 
urdi^ersal  principle^  ih^y  have  in(|uifed  wlieiher  a 
Tnan,efinscioua  to  himacJfof  onr**ii3onahle  wishea^ 
be  bound  to  graiifv  Ihcni  in  another,  J3ttt  surely 
there  needed  no  long  delib<^ration  to  conclude  tha't 
the  deeire*,  which  are  to  be  considered  by  us  aa 
tha  meastire  of  nghL,  niu»t  bi'  i^uch  aa  we  approve^ 
and  th*l  we  ought  to  pay  oo  regard  to  those  hji- 
pect^tioas  m  ousersj  which  we  condemn  in  our- 
Belvctg^  and  whit^U^  however  they  may  intrude 
opon  our  imagination,  we  know  d  our  duty  fo 
lenist  and  auppreis^. 

One  of  xhi  most  cebbraled  caaea  which  have 
fijen  pfodocnl  as  requiring  ^ome  skill  in  the  dj- 
rectiun  of  conscjencc  to  adapt  lliicni  to  thJ3  great 
rule,  11  th  St  of  a  cri  m  in  a  I  ask  i  n^  m  ercy  of  his  judge , 
who  cannot  but  know,  that  if  he  was  in  the  state 
ot  the  8  up  plica  nl  he  should  desire  ihst  pardon 
which  ha  now  denies.  Th&  difficulty  of  this  so- 
phiam  will  voinish,  if  we  remember  ilia  I  the  pax- 
lies  are,  in  reahty^  on  one  side  the  cnniinal,  and 
on  the  other  the  isotuTiiunity,  of  which  tl>e  rnairij*- 
trate  is  only  the  minifiter,  and  by  which  he  ia  in- 
trtisted  with  tht  public  safety.  The  m^ij^istrate, 
Ihcfeforc,  in  pardoning  a  man  unworthy  of  par- 
don, betray  a  the  trust  wiih  which  ho  is  invoked, 
tives  away  what  is  noi  hi  a  own^  ai«i,  apparenti  y, 
does  to  oihcra  what  he  would  not  that  others 
should  do  to  him^  Even  the  comm unity,  whose 
risht  is  still  greater  to  arbitrary  itranLi  of  mercy, 
IS  oound  hy  thoae  Iswb  which  r^jrard  the  great 
lepuUic  of  mankindf  ftud  caanot  juatiiy  suvS  fojv 


bcanmcG  as  may  promote  wiekadoeM^  and  Ic 
ihtj  general  i:onridencc  and  avcurity  in  whidh  ail 
have  nn  equal  imerent,  and  which  all  are  |h«>raN 
fure  bouad  lo  maintain^  For  tlus  reaaozi  IhM 
state  has  not  &  right  to  erect  a  general  ^anctiiarf 
for  fugiti\i^&,  or  pive  protect  ion  to  such  %&  tuLVS 
fvjrlciicd  tlicir  lives  bv  crimes  agAinst  tlie  la  us  of 
conmu^n  morahty  etjually  acknowledged  by  all 
oatroiiH,  because?  no  petjple  can,  wiflioul  iitl/ac- 
Uon  of  the  uniTcrsal  leagiif-'  of  social  beiftgs,  if^ 
citt'^  by  prospects  of  ifupunity  and  »aiety,  1 
piiictices  in  another  dominion,  which  tbey  wo 
themselves  punish  in  liiiur  owit. 

Dne  occasion  of  uncertainty  and  beattath 
in  those  by  whom  thi^  great  rule  ha  a  been  i 
mented  and  dilated,  in  the  confusion  of  what  > 
esiaeler  casuists  art  careful  V>  diistmguish, 
of  jitttitt^  and  dthh  f*/  charity^  The  irfunediatl 
and  prmiary  intention  of tiiis  precept  ia  to  estabEuli 
a  rule  o1  jui!)tic4^;  and  I  know  noiwhethi^r  invert* 
lion,  or  ftophJKtry^  cafi  siatt  a  single  dii!i cully  tir 
retard  its  application}  when  it  is  ihns  expn-avtd 
and  t'X plained^  tt(  erEty  man  idlmf  tkt  claim  of  fU^Ai 
m  tmtfthtr^  whitk  h?  tkotihi  think  hiuitt^  miitk*!  IS 
indite  in  tht  likt  cirtvtnMtanceJt^ 

Tl^  discharge  of  the  debts  n/cWilfi  or  i 
which  we  owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  reqil 
by  justice,  but  as  dictated  by  bene  vole  ncl^  s4f] 
nuta  in  its  own  nature  greater  comphcfttiiM  i 
circumstances,  and  i^rcaler  lutitudc  of 
Justice  in  indt3pf*n*^shly  aiid  nrtivt* really  lie 
ry^  £knd  what  is  uece^s^arv  mu*^t  always  be  lin 
uniform  and  distincL  But  boneiicenco,  th 
in  general  cqtidly  enjoined  by  our  rdigion^  i_ 
equally  ncislrut  to  the  conciliation  of  the  Dt^i4 
favour^  is  yet^  for  the  n^st  pari,  with  tvgard  I 
its  single  afis,  elective  and  voluntary*  \Vi 
certainly,  without  injur)'  to  our  feUow^iiifll^  _ 
low  in. the  disiribution  of  kindnea#  H^mtdliilf  I 
our  sflections,  and  change  the  m^asiiff  tif  < 
lit>erslity,  Bccordirig;  to  our  opinioiij^  tind 
pects,  our  hopci*  and  fi'ars*  This  rule  therd'oft 
IS  not  equally  deicnninste  and  ali^lute.  with  ffr- 
speet  to  offices  of  kindness,  and  acis  of  liberalitf  j 
because  hhrrulity  and  kindne^,  abmlutcly  deli^ 
minedj  would  lose  their  nsiuro ;  for  how  «otdd 
we  be  called  tender,  or  charitablu,  Ibr  giving  that 
which  w«  are  positively  forbidden  to  withhold? 

Yet,  even  in  adjusting  the  i^ stent  of  our  bea« 
licence,  no  other  mea*ui^  can  he  ukeo  than  this 
precept  aflbrds  ua,  for  we  ran  only  know"  wfaa.1 
othem  sufier  for  want,  hy  considcritif  how  wia  . 
should  be  affected  in  iiie  famfl  state ^;  nor  can 
we  proportion  cur  »*»i»tance  by  nny  oth<^r  rtd^  ^ 
titan  that  of  doin^  whiit  we  shuiild  then  c\poct 
fromolbcrs.  Ii  indt^ed  ^ncralW  happens  that 
the  giver  and  receiver  diifer  in  tnifir  ofnuions  oi 
gericroaity  |  the  same  partiiihty  to  his  own  inte- 
rest inclines  one  to  large  expectations,  and  thi 
other  to  sparing  distributions.  Per  hips  the  i^ 
dimiit^^'  of  human  nature  will  scarcely  aufler  a  maa 
groaning  under  the  pressure  of  di^rrcs^  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  kindnes,^  of  his  friends^,  or  think 
they  hflve"'donc  enough  till  hin  d^uvemntyB  if 
compU'ted  ;  not  iherefc?re  wlmt  we  might  wiaht 
f»ut  what  wo  could  demand  from  others,  wc  iilt 
obliged  to  grant,  sinc'%  though  wt*  can  «uil^ 
know  how  much  wc  might  eloJio,  it  Is  impociK 
ble  to  determine  what  we  should  hope^ 

But  in  all  intjoiries  concerning  the  pmcCkcr  of 
voiiinlary  and  ocesiional  virttie;^,  it  i^  s?ifea|  iht  * 
minds  not  oppressed  wiih  suporsutiouft  fsact  to 
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dt/Unndne  against  thor  own  inclinationa,  and 
•ccnre  themaalTea  from  deficiency,  by  doing  more 
than  they  beliere^triotly  necessary.  For  of  this 
cvBiy  man  maj  be  certain,  that  if  he  were  to  ex- 
change eondiDons  with  his  dependent,  he  sboold 
expect  rooie  than,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  his 
arooar,  he  now  wiJl  prevail  upon  himself  to  pei^ 
fenn ;  and  when  reason  has  no  settled  rule,  and 
oar  paaaoos  are  atriving  to  mislead  us,  it  is  surely 
the  pert  of  a  Wiseman  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety. 


No.  8S.J     SiTUaDAT,  Dbg.  29, 1750. 

OmmttOmUrtwni^neJiiHU  omnia  9§Hdta,    mait. 
Whs  Vv  without  diMreCioB,  buys  to  mU. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  solicit  your  ^od-will 
by  any  fonnal  preface,  when  I  have  mformed 
TOO,  that  I  have  long  been  known  as  the  most 
Ubofioos  and  xealous  virtuoso  that  the  present 
age  has  had  the  honour  of  producing,  and  that 
lienoes  have  been  brought  upon  me  by 
ilingaiBhable  ardour  of  curiosity,  and  an 
o  peraeverance  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
productioos  of  art  and  nature. 

It  waa  observed,  iiom  my  entrance  into  the 
woild,  that  I  had  something  uncommon  in  my 
dinoaitioo,  and  that  there  appeared  in  me  very 
eany  tokeoa  of  superior  genius.  I  wa<»  always 
an  enemy  to  trifles;  the  plavthings  which  my 
mother  bestowed  lyon  me  1  immediately  broke, 
that  I  might  disoover  the  method  of  their  struc- 
tue^  aiMthe  causes  of  their  motions :  of  all  the 
toys  with  which  children  are  delighted  I  vaJoed 
only  m^  coiml,  and  as  soon  as  l  could  speak, 
isked  hke  Pieieac^  innumerable  questions,  which 
the  maids  about  me  could  not  ref^>lve.  As  I 
|rew  older  1  waa  more  thoughtful  and  serious, 
tiid  inft*^  of  amusing  myself  with  puerile  di- 
veisioos,  Blade  ooUeccions  oif  natural  rarities,  and 
never  walked  m  the  fields  without  bringing 
Wme  stones  of  remarkable  forms,  or  insects  of 
aune  onoommon  sp^es.  I  never  entered  an 
old  bouse,  from  which.  I  did  not  take  away  the 
peiaCed  glasflv  <^nd  often  lamented  that  I  was  not 
one  of  uuit  happy  generation  who  demolished 
the  GoaiFents  and  monasteries,  and  broke  win- 
dows by  lew. 

Beinff  thus  early  possessed  by  a  taste  for  solid 
knowledge,  I  passed  my  youth  with  very  little 
distuffbaoce  from  passions  and  appetites ;  and 


baving  no  pleasure  in  the  company  of  boys  and 
fl^iia,  who  talked  of  plays,  politics,  fiisliioiTs,  or 
&ve,  I  carried  on  my  inquiries  with  incessant 


tlillcence,  and  had  amassed  more  stones,  mosses, 
m.na   shells,  than  arc  to  be  found  in  many  cele- 
brated coilectioos,  at  an  age  in  which  the  great- 
est pert  of  young  men  are  studying  under  tutors, 
or  endeevoaring  to  recommend  themselves  to  no- 
tice br  their  dress,  their  air,  and  their  levities. 
llVncn  I  was  two-and-twenty  years  old,  I  be- 
,  by  the  death  of  my  father,  possessed  of  a 
estate  in  land,  with  a  very  large  sum  of 
T  in  the  public  funds,  ana  must  confess 
that  I  did  not  much  lament  him,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  mean  parts,  bent  rather  upon  growing 
lich  than  wise.    He  oni  e  fretted  at  the  expense 
of  osdy  tea  shUlinga,  whichJie  happened  toover- 


moaej  : 
that  Id 


hear  me  ofiering  for  the  sting  of  a  hornet,  thongh 
it  was  a  cold  moist  summer,  in  which  very  few 
hornets  hod  been  seen.  He  often  reconmiended 
to  me  the  study  of  physic,  in  which,  said  he,  yoo 
may  at  once  patify  your  curiosity  after  natuial 
history,  and  increase  your  fortune  by  benefiting 
mankmd.  I  heard  him,  Mr,  Rambler,  with  pity, 
and,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  elevating  a  mind 
formed  to  grovel,  suffered  him  to  please  himself 
with  hoping  that  I  should  some  time  follow  his 
advice.  For  you  know  that  there  are  men  with 
whom,  when  they  have  once  settled  a  notion  in 
their  heads,  it  is  to  very  little  purpose  to  disrota 

Being  now  left  wholly  to  my  ohh  inclinations, 
I  very  soon  enlarged  the  bounds  of  my  curiosity, 
and  contented  myself  no  longer  with  such  rari> 
ties  as  required  only  judgment  and  industry,  and 
when  once  found,  might  be  had  for  nothing.  I 
now  turned  my  thoughts  to  exotics  and  antiques, 
and  became  so  well  known  for  my  generous  pa- 
tronage of  ingenious  men,  that  my  levee  was 
crowded  with  visitants;  some  to  see  my  museum, 
and  others  to  increase  its  treasures,  by  selling  me 
whatever  they  had  brought  from  other  countries 

I  had  always  a  contempt  for  that  narrowness 
of  conception^  which  contents  itself  with  culti 
vating  some  single  comer  of  the  field  of  icience. 
I  took  the  whole  region  into  my  view,  and  wiaheo 
it  of  yet  greater  extent  But  no  man^s  power 
can  be  equal  to  his  will.  I  was  forced  to  procee«i 
by  slow  degrees,  and  to  purchase  whot  chance 
or  kindness  happened  to  present.  I  did  not  how- 
ever proceed  without  some  design,  or  imitate  the 
indiscretion  of  those  who  begin  a  thousand  col- 
lections, and  finish  none.  Having  been  always 
a  lover  of  geography,  I  determined  to  collect  the 
maps  drewh  in  the  rude  and  barbarous  times,  be- 
fore any  regular  surveys,  or  just  observations ; 
and  have,  at  a  great  expense,  brou^t  together  a 
volume,  in  which,  perhaps,  not  a  single  country 
is  laid  down  according  to  its  tnie  situation,  and 
by  which,  he  that  desires  to  know  the  errors  of 
the  ancient  geographers  may  bo  amply  informed. 

But  my  ruling  passion  is  patriotism :  my  chief 
care  has  been  to  procure  the  products  of  our  own 
country  ;  and  os  Alfred  received  the  tribute  of 
the  Welsh  in  wolves'  heads,  I  allowed  my  te- 
nants to  pay  their  rents  in  butterflies,  till  I  had 
exhaustea  the  papilionaceous  tribe.  I  then  di- 
rected them  to  the  pursuit  of  other  animals,  and 
obtained,  by  this  easy  method,  most  of  the  grubs 
and  insects,' which  land,  air,  or  water,  can  supply. 
1  have  three  species  of  earth-worms  not  kiiown 
to  the  naturalists,  have  discovered  a  new  ephe» 
mera,  and  can  show  four  wasps  that  were  taken 
torpid  in  their  winter  quarters.  I  have,  from  my 
own  grouml,  the  lonircst  blade  of  grass  upon  re- 
cord, and  once  accrpted,  ns  a  half  year's  rent  for 
a  field  of  wheat,  an  rar  containing  more  grains 
than  had  be>^n  seen  before  upon  a  single  stem. 

One  of  my  tenants  so  much  neglected  his  own 
inter(.v?t,  as  to  supply  me,  in  a  whole  summfr, 
with  only  two  horse-flies,  and  those  of  little  more 
than  the' common  size ;  and  1  was  upr>n  the  brink 
of  seizing  for  arrears,  when  his  good  foitune 
threw  a  white  mole  in  his  wav,  for  which  he  was 
not  only  forgiven,  but  rewardml. 

These,  however,  were  petty  acquisitions,  and 
made  at  small  expense ;  nor  should  I  have  ven 
tured  to  rank  mvself  among  the  \nniiosi  without 
better  claims.  (  have  suffered  nothing  worthy 
the  regard  of  a  wise  man  to  eteape  my  notice:  I 
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hAve  ransickEd  the  old  Mid  the  oew  woM,  und 
been  equmUj-  attentive  to  V%*i  »ge»  *nd  ^i^^^  pf  c^ 
»eftU  t'or  the  iUu»tf»lioa  of  anci<^Dt  hi&lor^',  I 
can  ^how  (^  nufblijf  of  winch  the  liiAoriptiDDf 
though  il  i»  »ctt  now  legible,  appiaar«  from  some 
brokt^f*  jpioaiQ*  of  the  bttiS!r»t  to  have  been  Tu»- 
caiT,  ani  tiic*«i"ofe  pfobablv  engravi^d  bclore  tJve 
fouxidatKm  uf  Utmic  I  have  iwo  pit*cf*  of  por- 
phf  ry  fouad  ariiofig  iKe  nitna  of  K|ihta>i«,  und 
ihi-ce  leticfB  lmikt*it  off  by  a  Iparrted  ir^vcUer 
from  tbo  nii>mim<:iit#ofPt'rs*?poliii;  »  piece  of 
BtoDc  wliirfi  p*ved  Oi^  Ar«io}mgiis  ^4'  All^e^■, 
ind  a  plifctii  wuliutit  ty:!itea  iir  dlmfuctcr*,  which 
was  found  at  Corirtllt,  iit*d  v^lm^li  1  ibcrdfirf.'  bis- 
iiBVtt  to  h*i  th*t  rtHjtfcl  witidi  was  one**  v^j*lii»^d  be- 
'ore  goUL  I  liava  lAod  gmlhurrd  oMt  tif  liie  Ura^ 
nicos;  ft  fimgiufiot  ofTmjmn'i*  Irndti^c  over  lii* 
Ovaubi?;  ei»m«  of  tbe:  lootlAf  w^ud^  com  en  led 
hiic  WAttirCoume  of  Tai-quin ;  a  borti^Alioe  brokr^n 
unlUe  Flainitiiaa  way;  oiid  a  liirf  with  tive  d*i- 
ties  dug  fffjui  ibo  di'ld  of  Phtrirttbiii 

1  d(j  j*ot  wish  to  rube  llio  «nv  v  id"  liiiauucciseruJ 
(:i>l[f»^toniy  by  too  pompoua  «  d4i|»tti/  of  iii;^  acU 
ontiJlc  wc*ttii,  but  (^uool  fotbifUkT  to  observe,  that 
iburc  ttrrj  f«w  rttgioitB  ot'  tbo  ^bb<^  tviiicrb  ve  not 
honoTirtd  witb  soiiio  fd^nioiiy  in  my  tMhbntm 
Thfi!  Persian  moimf^bi  «fO  ««id  bo  b»vtf  boKstvd 
Ihfi  |rre&tnoH9  of  thi^ir  ompir«»  by  bwirig  served  ml 
their  tables  witli  drinb  lVt>m  liui  0«n|£«ii  attd  Ihe 
Danube  ;  I  cMi  »Uow  one  vud,  of  wbkh  (ho  WttAT 
w(i>t  formerly  an  iriclQ  oti  tb^  crai^M  of  CftMcAtfUii, 
and  anotJwr  thttl  rtmuiiis  wh*l  iwicc  wa*  «now 
oil  thti  top  of  Atlafli  m  ^  livtrd  i^  drw^  bn^oihed 
Ckiiti  a  banana  in  the  gnnienv  of  i!»p«hari-,  a^^d, 
in  anotbvf,  bfioo  tW  Ijas  rolk'd  in  tba  Pacitic 
octiui,  1  tiattfaf  mv^elf  that  1  am  wnling  ta  t 
in  an  who  will  Tt?joicu  at  the  honour  vrhica  my 
hiboora  have  procured  to  n>y  country  j  And  th«fie- 
fo:e  i  aball  tell  you  thalBrtt^in  c«n,  bymycare» 
boMt  of  a  Anaillbat  has  crawled  upon  the  wall  of 
China;  a  hunimina  bird  which  an  Amchc^in 
p  liccsa  wore  in  her  ear^  the  looth  of  sin  ele- 
phaol  wlw  carried  the  Q.neei»  of  J^iam  j  the  skin 
of  an  ape  that  was  kept  in  tlie  palace  of  ibe  great 
Mogul;  a  nbund  iliat  adonLt?d  one  of  tho  maida 
of  a  Turkiiih  sultan  h  ;  umi  a  ^cirail^r  once 
wieldftd  by  a  soldier  of  Aba^  the  Gfcat, 

In  eolkctin^  antiquities  of  ev^ry  country,  I 
havi*  been  carefui  to  chooac  only  by  intrinsic 
worth,  and  real  usefuinesi**  without  n^caid  to 
party  or  opiniona.  I  ba*e  therefore  a  Wk  of 
Cn>mwelPii  hair  in  a  box  tumed  iVom  a  piece  of 
th&  royal  oak ;  and  ket^p  in  tho  flame  drawers, 
sand  ?cmj>t?d  from  the  eortin  of  King  Richard^ 
and  a  commieiaioo  signed  by  Henry  the  Seventh* 
I  Imvo  equal  tenc ration  for  th«?  rnrt*of  EliMb^K 
and  the  shoe  of  Mary  of  Scotland  ^  and  should 
loae^  with  like  regrelr  a  tobacco-pipe  of  Ral«^^h, 
and  a  afirrup  of  Kin^  Jaincs.  I  hare  paid  the 
same  price  for  the  glove  of  Lewi%  and  a  thimble 
of  Ciuecn  Mary  ;  lor  ti  fur  cap  uf  th«  Ciati  and, 
a  Loot  orCharlc*t  of  Sweden. 

You  wUl  easily  tmaipno  thai  these  atcnniuLa- 
lion*  were  not  made  without  some  diminution  of 
my  fortune  j  for  [  was  blo  well  known  Ut  Hpare 
no  cost,  that  at  every  sale  i*oine  bid  n^mt  me 
for  hirB,  soma  for  uptn^  and  some  for  malice ; 
and  if  E  asked  the  pncc  of  any  tbinif,  it  wa-  suf- 
ficient to  double  the  demand.  For  cnrioMPty, 
Irafticing  thus  wiih  avarice,  the  wealth  of  India 
had  not  bf^en  enough  j  and  I,  by  little  and  little, 
Uafli&iTed  all  mj  money  fforath*  funds  to  my. 


clotfet:  here  I  was  inclined  to  flop,  and  livs 
opoo  my  estate  in  litcrtiry  leisure,  but  the  sale  a£ 
the  Hariwan  Collection  ebook*  my  revolution;  f 
mortgafit-d  my  land,  and  purehaned  tluiiy  mf> 
daia,  which  i  could  never  6od  before^  {  iiave  at 
iengtli  bouKiil  tiU  I  i:ari  buy  no  longer,  and  the 
cruelty  of  my  creditors  has  i^izmJI  my  repofiitorv 
I  arn  thcrdore  cundemned  to  diaperae  wliat  thu 
labour  of  an  af  l-  wiU  nut  rcaaatfif  tbla^  1  aubmil 
to  that  wbicb  cannot  b*:*  o\t\mmi3dt  and  aiiali,  in  a 
abort  time,  dedare  a  sale,  i  Imvc^  while  it  i*  yet 
in  my  power,  «i'tit  you  a  mrbble,  picked  do  bf 
TaveVnseron  tb*?  iHinksof  ibeUnngcf  ;  forwnici 
1  desifo  no  other  Tucoinpenoe  llian  thnt  yoo  wiflj 
recommend  n^  eatalogii«  to  tbe  public. 


No,  8XJ      TnnsUAt,  JaK,  t,l75L 

jLli  uuileat  poieiart;  ii  ah  «iti|iij  bout^ 

1*0*  publication  of  the  letter  in  my  last  paper  haa 
riaictiallv  led  nw  io  I  he  coii«ider%aon  of  tbit 
thirst  rtrier  c«rio€^itfe»,  which  oiU-n  di«w^  eon^ 
tempt  and  ridicule  upon  itself^  but  which  4*  pcf- 
hapjs  no  otherwise  blameflble,  than  &»  it  want* 
tiio^e  circuiottantitil  r<!cominendatipni*  wbi^t  r"^"* 
1  u*tre  eve  n  to  i  no  ml  exceUenceSi  and  a  re  mb^t 
[y  neei«iiiary  Ut  the  grace  and  bcaofy  ttt  iftddbf^l 
eat  actions. 

Li^amlng  confers  »o  ixiucii  superiority  oji  I 
who  iioiaeas  it^  that  tbev  miifht  probably  have  a 
capcd  all  censures  bad  they  b^en  abh  to  n^retf  i 
*monir  themselves  j  but  oa  envy  and  eom"  '-"^-' 
bav*  divided  the  republic  of  ktiors  tm»i 
they  ha**-  neglocted  the  ct^mnion  intereet  ( 
has  called  Wi  forrj|tn  aid,  and  end^avnttr»d  W 
elrenjrthcn  hia  i^nfn  cause  by  ibe  frown  of  jjower, 
the  hi^ii  of  i^Tiorant*^  and  the  d amour  of  popn- 
lanly.  Tlw.^y  buvf*  all  ^^^njag^^d  in  felwJs^  Idl  bj 
mutual  bositilitip*)  they  detnoViahed  those  outworki 
which  veneration  h^d  raised  ^r  I  heir  security, 
and  e:tpoet'd  theinsclveb  lo  bflrhar»ns,  by  whom 
every  region  of  science  i^  (Spmllv  laid  waste. 

Between  men  of  diflL-rcnl  etn^iea  and  prole*- 
sions,  may  be  observed  a  constant  Tpciprocatkni 
of  repf  oaebe  a,  T  he  col  U-ctor  of  she!  I  s  and  aton«9 
decides  the  foUy  of  him  who  paste;}  leav^ii  and 
flowers  upon  pa|>er|  pltaises  bini.-itlf  wilh  coloux* 
tltat  are  perceptibly  fadings  and  amaj^^sen  with 
care  what  cannot  be  prestencd*  The  httnVcT  of 
insects  stands  ainaTed  tlmt  any  man  can  wuta 
bis  «hvrt  time  upon  lifuless  ntatter,  white  msMf 
tnbaa  of  animals  yet  wat>t  their  histnry,  Eveiy 
ons  is  inclined  not  only  toproin'ite  lila  own  study, 
hut  to  exclude  all  othera  from  rcjEard,  and  having 
heated  his  i ma iri nation  with  souie  fatouriie  pm^ 
suit,  wonders  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  not 
s tiled  with  same  paii^ion, 

7'h''re  are,  indeed,  many  Bubjettts  of  sttidy 
which  seem  but  ri'motely  allied  to  useful  know* 
Icdpo,  and  of  little  imjwrtance  to  bappineea  or 
virtue  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  forbear  some  sallies  cf 
merriment,  or  ejcprciisions  of  pity,  when  we  seek 
man  wrinkled  with  attention,  nnd  emaciated  with 
sohcitude,  in  the  investigation  of  qu cation «,  of 
whicli,  without  visible  inconvenience,  the  W4>rtd 
may  ejtpire  in  iirnorancc.  Yet  il  is  dangeroui  to 
diseotiiij^  woll^inteaded  labourB  or  inaocpat  ^^ 
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riosity  ;  Tor  he  who  is  employed  in  searches, 
which  by  any  deduction  of  consequences  tend  to 
the  benefit  ot'  life,  is  surely  laudable,  in  compari- 
son of  those  who  spend  their  time  in  counteract- 
ing happiness,  and  fiUiiij;  the  world  with  wrong 
and  danger,  conru:iion  und  remorse.  No  man 
can  peri'orm  so  little  as  not  to  have  reason  to 
congratulate  himscll*  on  his  merits,  when  he  be- 
holds the  multitudes  that  live  in  total  idleness, 
and  have  never  yet  endeavoured  to  l>e  useful 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  hmits  of  in- 
aairy,  or  to  foresee  what  consequences  a  new 
discovery  may  produce.  He  who  suffers  not  his 
faculties  to  lie  torpid,  has  a  chance,  whatever  be 
liis  employment,  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. The  man  that  first  ranged  Hie  woods  in 
search  of  medicinal  springs,  ur  climbed  the  moun- 
tains for  salutary  plants,  has  undoubtedly  merit- 
ed tlie  gratitude  of  posterity,  how  niurh  soever 
his  frequent  miscarriages  might  cxcile  the  scorn 
of  his  contemporaries.  If  what  appears  little  be 
universally  despised,  nothing  greater  can  be  at- 
tained ;  for  all  that  is  great  was  at  first  little,  and 
rose  to  its  present  bulk  by  gradual  aceesbions, 
and  accumiUatt-'d  labours. 

Those  who  lay  out  time  or  money  in  assem- 
bUng  matter  for  contemplation,  are  doubtless 
entitled  to  some  degree  of  respect,  tliou^di  in  a 
flight  of  gayety,  it  be  easy  to  ridicule  their  Irea- 
suic,  or  m  a  fit  of  Kullenne*«s  to  despise  it.  A 
man  who  thinks  only  on  the  narlicular  object 
before  him,  goes  not  away  much  illuminated  by 
having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  handling  the  tooth 
of  a  shark,  or  the  paw  of  a  white  bear ;  yet  there 
is  nothing  more  worthy  of  admiration  to  a  philo- 
sophical eye  tlian  the  structure  of  animals,  by 
which  they  are  qualified  to  support  life  in  the 
elements  or  climates  to  which  tliey  are  appropria- 
ted ;  and  of  all  natural  bodies,  it  must  be  general- 
ly confessed  that  they  exhibit  evidences  of  infi- 
nite wia«dom,  bear  their  testimony  to  ilir  supreme 
reason,  and  excite  in  the  mind  lu/w  ;a|»uires  of 
gratitude  and  new  inci-ntives  to  piety. 

To  collect  the  productions  ot  art,  and  exam- 
ples of  m(H:hanical  science  or  manual  ability,  is 
unquestionably  useful,  even  when  the  tlungs 
themselves  are  of  small  importance,  because  it  is 
always  advantageous  to  know  how  far  the  hu- 
man powers  have  proce«.'ded,  and  how  much  ex- 
perience has  found  to  be  within  the  reach  of  dili- 
gence. Idleness  and  timidity  otlen  despair  with- 
out bluing  overcome,  and  forbear  attempts  foV  fear 
of  being  defeated ;  and  we  may  promote  the  in- 
vigoration  of  faint  endeavours,  by  showing  what 
has  been  already  performe<l.  It  may  sometimes 
happen  that  tlic  greatest  cflbrts  of  ingenuity  have 
bc<Mi  exerted  in  trilh's ;  yet  th<*  same  principles 
and  expi.'dit'nts  may  bf  applied  to  more  valuable 
purpo.^i's,  and  the  movements,  which  put  into  ac- 
tion machines  of  no  use  but  to  raist?  the  wonder 
of  ignorance,  may  be  employed  to  drain  fens,  or 
manufacture  metals,  to  assist  the  architect,  or 
pre-'cr^'e  the  sailor. 

For  the  utensil.^,  arms,  or  dresses  of  foreign  na- 
tions, which  make  the  greatest  part  of  many  col- 
lections, I  have  little  regard,  when  they  are  valu- 
ed only  because  tliey  are  foreign,  and  can  suggest 
no  improvement  of  our  own  practice.  Yet  they 
are  not  all  equally  useless,  nor  can  it  be  always 
snfcly  detennincd  which  sliouldbe  ri-jeclid  or  re- 
tiuncjl:  for  thiy  may  sometimes  unexpectedly 
I  ontributc  to  the  iUnstration  of  bittorVt  and  to 


the  knowledge  of  the  natural  commodities  of  ths 
country,  or  of  the  genius  and  customs  of  itn  in 
habitants. 

Rarities  there  arc  of  yet  a  lower  rank,  whicli 
owe  their  worth  merely  to  accident,  and  whidi 
can  convey  no  information,  nor  satisfy  any  ra« 
tional  desire.  Such  are  many  fragments  of  anti- 
quity,  as  urns  and  pieces  of  pavement ;  and  thiiifd 
held  in  veneration  only  for  having  been  once  the 
property  of  some  eminent  person,  as  the  armour 
of  King  Henry  ;  or  for  havmg  been  used  on  some 
remarkable  occasion,  as  the  lantern  of  Guy  FaiUL 
The  loss  or  preservation  of  these  seems  to  be  a 
thin^  indiflerent,  nor  can  I  perceive  why  the  pos- 
session of  them  should  be  coveted.  Yet,  peiw 
haps,  even  this  curiosity  is  implanted  by  nature; 
and,  when  I  find  Tully  conf»'ssing  of  himscH^ 
that  he  could  not  foibear  at  Athens  to  visit  tho 
walks  and  houses  which  the  old  philosophers  had 
frequented  or  inhabited,  and  recollect  the  reve^ 
rence  which  every  nation,  civil  and  baiharous, 
has  paid  to  the  ^lound  wIhtc  merit  bas  been  bu- 
ried,* I  am  afraid  to  declare  against  the  general 
voice  of  mankind,  and  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  this  regard,  which  we  involuntarily  pay  to 
the  meanrst  relic  of  a  man  great  and  illustrious, 
is  intended  as  an  incitement  to  labour,  and  an 
encouragement  to  expect  the  same  renown,  if  it 
be  sought  by  the  same  virtues. 

The  virtuoso,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wholly  useless ;  but  perhaps  he  may  be  some- 
times culpable,  for  confining  himself  to  busioess^ 
below  his  genius,  and  losing,  in  petty  specula* 
tions,  tliose  liours  by  which,  if  he  had  spent  them 
in  nobler  studies,  he  might  have  given  new  light 
to  the  intellectual  woild.  It  is  never  withoot 
grief  that  I  find  a  man  capable  of  ratiocinatioo 
or  invention  enlisting  himself  in  this  secondaty 
class  of  le^irning ;  for  when  he  has  once  discover- 
ed  a  metliod  of  gratifying  his  desire  of  eminence 
by  expense  rather  than  by  labour,  and  kooWA 
the  swccu*  of  a  life  blessed  at  once  with  the  easa 
of  idleness,  and  the  reputation  of  knowled^  ba 
will  not  easily  be  brought  to  undergo  again  tlia 
toil  of  thinking,  or  leave  his  toys  and  tiinketsibff 
arguments  and  principles;  arguments  which  ra- 
qmrc  circumspection  and  vigilance,  and  princi* 
pies  which  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  the  drud|^ 
ery  of  meditation.  He  will  gladly  shut  himswf 
up  for  ever  with  his  shells  and  metals,  like  tba 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who,  having  tasted  tha 
fruit  of  Lotos,  would  not,  even  by  3ie  ho^  oC 
seeing  their  own  country,  be  tempted  again  to 
the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

'AAA'  avrod  /3o6Xovro  iitr*  Avfoaai  AwTo^dyomf 
Auirdv  iptirr6fttvot  ftivifttv,  vicrov  rt  \ddcaBmi» 

WhoM>  tojtetf 

Insutiate  rioU  in  the  »Mrecl  repaits ; 

Nor  other  home  nor  other  care  iDtcods, 

But  quita  his  houne.  his  couutry,  and  hb  friends 


Collections  of  this  kind  arc  of  use  to  the  learn* 
ed,  as  heaps  of  stones  and  piles  of  timber  are  no* 
cessary  to  the  architect,  but  to  dig  the  quany 
or  to  search  the  field,  requires  not  roticfa  of 
any  quahty  beyond  stubborn  perseverance ;  and 


♦  See  thii  ncntiinent  illuKtrated  by  a  mott  ■phmdid  |M^ 
»ase  m  Dr.  Johiuoo'c  •«  Joamey  to  tiu*  WsfUrM  Uaaatr 
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fliftugh  getaMB  isntat  often  lie  inmctiTO  \^thout  this 
liumbic  *«i»i stance,  yn  this  can  cUim  Utile  prab^t 
because  fivery  man  can  afJbrd  it 

To  mpan  undprtlBfidrnp,  H  h  auffiL^ent  ho- 
DOUJtob**  npnib'^rftd  imorvgst  the  lowesl  labour 
t*T9  ol'leiLiTijnf  ]  bm  diAsrent  abiUdea  must  fmd 
dUft^reni  tftslU}.  To  hew  iitone  wouJil  have  been 
iinwonhy  of  Palladia;  and  to  have  rambled  in 
aettfch  of  BhdlB  and  flowers,  had  but  ill  suited 
with  the  capacity  of  Newion. 


No.  84-1      Satitiidat,  Jam,  5,  175L 
OvM^rMm  fueraM  metar.  VksriJimt,  mtarmmf 

J  Am  miki  mffr^Hv^t  (aHJ<  wm^aria  bHrha., ■ 

Stdiiht  %«ntTtvi .'  U  nvMtrf  t^Uic^  Aorrrf: 

C^rtipi*,  vb»trP0M^  ^nxftrit,  tutpirmdmcUt 
£i  vit  et/tntiu  tfAitinct  im  mnm-vm, 

You  roekM  toy  ettadky  ft'erc^  my  f  uidd 
Id  yoatlii  stil^  tPtidinf  il  my  «ide  : 
But  Dow«  dvat  Hity  my  b-card  U  f  rti'*Vi 
Syil  I'm  ■  cliilil  to  tlx*«  nloDF. 
Oat  nteiwrurd,  butler,  cook^  mid  M 
TTou  fnfht,  DMjf  cTCii  thii  tcry  Urull ; 
iTou  prjTt  ftoi  frowU}  and  ffrotFl^  ibiI  etdde^ 
And  KurcGi  wUl  Ivy  ibe  rod  itiid«.  f. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


Toe  leeo]  in  nil  your  pnp^nt  to  be  an  Miomjr  to 
tymtiay,  and  to  look  wjtti  iin partiality  upon  Uie 
wortd;  1  ahall  theT*?fore  lay  niy  ca^f?  before  you, 
and  hope  by  your  d  edition  lo  be  »et  free  rrora  un- 
ri!a»onab1e  restjraints^  and  enabled  to  juflt)5'  niy** 
eelf  againiiit  the  aecufiaUons  which  »pile  and  pee- 
viahiie*a  produce  against  me. 

At  the  age  of  five  ycarfi  I  bet  my  mother,  and 
my  father,  being  not  quahBed  to  auperintei^d  the 
eckiealton  of  ai  p^f'!  €'>nnojited  me  to  the  rari?  of 
hb  ^idter,  who  mstrucled  tnc  Vi  itii  the  authoriiy^ 
and,  nol  to  deny  Iier  what  she  may  iually  clajrn, 
with  the  afUclion  of  a  parent.  Shefuui  not  ver>- 
ele^'ated  s^ntimenta  or  ejdtnsivp  yjewa,  but  hfr 
onnciples  were  good  and  her  intentions  pure; 
and  tliou|rh  some  may  praetise  more  vinu^ 
scarce  any  commit  iV^w-er  fttiilt^s. 

Under  this  gn^od  Jady,  1  learnvd  all  the  com- 
mon raivn  of  decent  behaviour,  and  standing 
maiim»  of  domestic  prtidence ;  and  might  h«ve 
grown  up  by  d<'greeft  to  a  cotintry  gentlewoman, 
wtlhotit  any  thonabte  of  ranging  bi^vond  the 
□eighbourhood,  had  not  Flavia  coinu  down,  io^t 
Kummeff  to  vit^it  her  rt^latione  in  the  next  village. 
I  was  tnkcQ,  of  course,  to  comphment  the  stran- 
ger, a^d  was,  at  the  first  fight,  surpristd  at  the 
unconcern  %vith  which  ehe  aaw  iifrst^if  gaaed  at 
by  tJic  company  whom  she  Ivad  never  known  bf- 
fora ;  at  die  carclcs^gne^  with  w  hicU  she  received 
camphmentft,  and  tht^  readine""^  with  which  ^hf 
returned  tiiem.  1  found  sht;  had  something  wlticii 
1  perceived  myaelf  to  want,  and  eotild  not  but 
wish  iQ  be  like' her,  at  onco  easy  and  officious,  at- 
tentive and  uncoibarraflued-  I  went  home,  and 
for  four  dava  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
Mias  FJavia :  though  my  aunt  to]d  me  tliat  slie 
was  a  forward  flirt,  and  thought  herBclf  wise  h^~ 
fore  her  ttme. 

in.  a  hulc  viiue  she  repaid  my  viait,  and  raised 
in  my  heart  a  new  eonfnsion  of  Jove  and  admira* 
1 10011  mw  her  a^un,  and  Btii  ibttid  ii«w 


charma  in  her  air,  conversation,  and  b?havtou& 
You,  who  ha*c  perhaps^  *ecn  the  world,  may 
have  ob  served  ^  that  fonnahfymjonireai^es  bctw^fa 
young  persona.  I  know  not  how  otJieni  art  alt 
fecteo  on  such  occasions,  but  I  found  myself  i 
sblibly  allured  to  friend cthip  and  intimacy,  b\llM| 
famdiarcomplaisaiKe  and  airy  ^aytly  of  Flavia| 
«o  that  in  a  few  wc«^k&  1  became  her  favoufit^ 
and  all  tiie  time  was  passed  with  rue,  thai  abf 
couid  gain  fr^m  ceremony  and  visit. 

A^  «he  came  often  to  me,  sthe  neceaearily  spent 
tfoiue  houra  with  toy  aunt,  to  whom  tnc  paijt 
great  n^speet  by  low  courtesiies,  auh missive 
pliance,  am!  &ofl  acquiiscence ;  but  ay  I  bocuDft 
gradnaUy  more  acc^ii^toiiicd  to  her  manner^  |^ 
discovered  that  her  civility  was  generaJ  {  thit 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  deference  iihown  hf 
her  10  circumstances  and  appesuances ;  that  nuiii| 
went  away  flattered  by  her  humility,  whom  nht 
despiaed  m  her  heart  ;,  the  1  the  inttoence  of  faf 
the  greatest  pari  of  those  with  whom  «he  ooi^ 
verseti,  ceased  with  their  presence  j  and  that 
sometimes  ahe  did  not  remember  tliie  names  of 
them,  whom,  without  any  intentional  inemoeritl' 
or  falae  commt^ndatiun,  her  habitual  civiliLy  bM 
^.<nt  away  with  very  high  iJioughta  of  tlteir  omi, 
iiii|K>Ttaoce. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  perceived,  tlial  nMf 
aunt^s  opinion  was  not  of  much  weigJii  m  Ftavta% 
deiiberatjons,  and  that  she  was  looked 
hef  as  a  woman  of  tiarrow  ncniimentSj, 
knowledge  of  books,  or  obw nations  on 
kind-     I  bfld  hitbrrto  con^idere*]  my  aont, 
titled  by  her  witidom  and  experience  to  tlie  likAbf 
est  reverence,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wonofC^ 
tliai  any  one  so  much  younger  ehoutd  veatitra  Ui 
euf<peot  her  of  error  or  ignomnce ;  but  my  uur* 
prise  was  without  unea sines*,  ami  being  now  ae 
customed  to  think  Flavta  always  in  the  tigbti  t* 
readily  learned  from  her  to  trusl  my  own  reiCOiUi 
and  lo  helii^ve  it  poa^ihb-,  that  they  who  bad  liWfl 
longer  inij^ht  bo  mistake  n. 

Flavia  had  read  much,  and  used  so  oltf B  lo 
converse  on  suhj^^'cta  of  IcnnTiinr,  tha!  Aic  put  all 
tht."  men  in  tlie  country  to  f1jj:hr,  i >x<  tpt  the  old 
p.irson,  who  deelartd  him^i  If  mmh  drlttthttd 
with  her  company,  because  &he  guw  ijini  oppor- 
tunities to  recollect  the  fttitdie^  ft  hi-  y&ung<t 
years,  and,  hy  aoine  mention  of  andoiit  iloni 
Jiad  made  hini  rub  the  duat  off  his  Homer,  whi% 
had  laid  iintCEjarded  tii  his  rloact.  With  HomeTji 
and  a  thousand  other  immes  familiar  to  Kfavm, 
I  had  no  acr|ii[iinlance,  but  begin  by  compariiHJ 
her  accon>pl(  aliment  J  with  my  own^  lo  repine  al 
my  education,  and  wi!§h  tlmt  1  had  net  been  io' 
lo \m conftn fxl  to  th e  ronipa ny  of  tho»e  frotn  wboiR 
notning  but  housewifery  was  t«  Iw  learned,  1 
then  set  mye(  If  In  peruse  surh  books  aa  Flav^ 
recommended,  and  heard  her  opinion  of  tJii^ 
beauties  and  defects.  1  ?aw  new  worlds^  hoiirty 
hurst:ine  opou  mv  mind,  and  wa^  cnrjptnred  it 
the  prospect  of  diversifying  life  with  cndltaa  to* 
tertainmenU 

The  old  Wy  Imding  tii  at  a  large  screen,  whk^ 
I  had  undert liken  to  adorn  witli  Tuikey-wcfk 
against  winter,  made  vcrj  elow^  advancca,  ftud 
tfiat  I  had  added  in  two  monili*  but  three  leave* 
to  a  t!o\\  cied  apron  then  in  the  frame,  took  ^tt 
alarm,  and  with  all  the  ^ei^i  of  konest  folly  *fX- 
rijiiincd  against  iny  new  acqu^int.iricf,  who  hid 
filled  mc  witli  id  it'  nt>ti4^iiiS!j  anfJ  tumtt!  aiy  head 
wHh  books.    0ui  ^M  had  now  loat  htr  Auoiorkv 
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for  I  bcfu  to  6bd  imiiiiiMimble  mistakes  in  her 
uuuriMM^iiMJ  impioprieliee  in  her  languaM  •  end 
Ibeiduw  thought  Injeelf  no  loncer  bound  to  pay 
onch  v^fMil  to  one  who  knewlittifl  beyond  her 
Beedle  and  ber  daaiy,  and  who  profeMeci  to  think 
thatjiothing  more  is  reouired  ora  ivoman  than  to 
sre  that  Che  honse  is  clean,  and  that  the  maids 
go  to  bed,  and  rise  at  a  certain  hour. 

She  seemed  however  to  look  upon  Flavia  as 
•educing  roe,  and  to  imagine  that  wlicn  her  in- 
fluence was  withdiawn,  I  should  return  to  mv 
allegiance,  she  thercToro  contented  hcr;«elf  with 
remote  hints,  and  gentle  admonitions,  intermixed 
with  sage  iustorics  of  the  niiscarria^rea  of  wit, 
and  disappointments  of  pridL>.  But  sincr^  she 
has  founa,  that  thooffh  Flavia  is  departed,  I  still 

S';  in  mjnew  scheme,  she  has  at  lcnj|[th,  lost 
(ience,  she  snatches  my  book  out  of  my 
,  tears  my  paper  if  she  lirids  me  writing, 
bums  Flavians  letters  before  my  face  when  she 
can  seize  them,  and  threatens  to 'lock  mu  up,  and 
to  oomplain  to  my  father  of  my  pervc  rpeness.  If 
women,  she  savs,  would  but  know  their  duty  and 
their  interest,  they  would  be  careful  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  family  affairs,  and  many  a  penny 
might  bo  saired  j  for  while  the  mistress  of  the 
bouse  is  scribbhng  and  reading,  8cr\'ants  arc 
junketing,  and  linen  is  wearing  out.  She  then 
fakes  me  round  the  rooms,  shows  mc  the  worked 
hangings,  and  chairs  of  tent-stitch,  and  asks, 
whether  all  this  was  done  with  a  pen  and  a  book  ? 
I  cannot  deny  that  I  sometimes  lau^h  and 
ffonnetimes  amsuUen;  but  she  has  not  delicacy 
enough  to  be  much  moved  either  with  my  mirtli 
or  my  aloom,  if  she  did  not  think  the  interest 
of  the  tiunilr  endangered  by  this  change  of  my 
manners.  She  bad  tor  some  years  marked  out 
joung  Mr.  Surly,  an  heir  in  tlio  neighbourhood, 
lernaikable  for  his  love  of  fighting-cocks,  as  an 
advantageons  match ;  and  was  extremely  pleased 
with  the  civilities  which  he  UBvd  to  pay  me,  till 
under  Flavia's  tuition  I  learned  to  talk  ot*  sub- 
jectt  which  he  could  not  understand.  This,  she 
•ays,  is  the  consequence  of  female  study  ;  pirls 
grow  too  wise  to  be  advised,  and  too  stubborn  to 
be  commanded;  but  she  is  resolved  to  try  who 
shall  govern,  and  will  thwart  my  humour  till  she 
breaks  my  spirit. 

These  menaces,  Mr.  Rambler, Bomi-times  make 
ma  qnito  angry ;  for  I  have  been  sixteen  these 
ten  weeks,  and  think  myself  exempted  from  the 
dominion  of  a  governess,  who  has  no  pretensions 
tomoreaenes  or  knowledg:*  than  myself.  I  am 
resolved,  since  I  am  as  tall  and  as  wl^n  as  other 
women,  to  be  no  loncor treated  like  a  ^irl.  Miss 
Flavia  has  of^en  tuld  me,  that  ladies  of  my  age 
^  to  assemblies  and  route?,  without  their  mo- 
thers and  their  annta ;  I  shall,  therefore,  from 
this  time,  leave  asking  advice,  and  refuse  to  ^ivc 
account*.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  time  at 
which  young  ladies  may  judge  for  themselves, 
which  I  am  sure  you  cannot  but  think  ought  to 
b^n  before  sixteen ;  if  you  are  inclined  to  delay 
at  loager,  I  shall  have  very  little  regard  to  your 


My  aunt  oflen  tells  mo  of  the  advantages  of 
experience,  and  ofthedeforencc  due  to  seniority ; 
vnhoth  she  and  all  the  antiquated  part  of  the 
worM,  talk  of  the  unreserved  obedience  which 
^paid  to  the  commands  of  their  parents,  and 
th^undnubting  confidence  with  which  they  lis- 
teaedto  their  precepts ;  of  the  te-rors  which"  they 


felt  at  a  frewn,  and  the  hnmilHy  with  which  thoy 
supplicated  fergiveneae  whenever  ih^  had  o|L 
fended.  I  cannot  but  fancy  that  this  boast  is  too 
general  to  be  true,  and  tnt  the  yonng  and  old 
were  always  at  variance.  I  have,  however,  told 
my  aunt,  that  I  will  mend  whatever  she  will 
prove  to  be  wrong;  but  she  replies  that  she  has 
reasons  of  her  own,  and  that  she  is  sorry  to  live 
in  an  age  when  girls  have  the  impudence  to  ask 
for  proofs. 

I  beg  once  again,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  know  who  • 
ther  I  am  not  as  wise  as  my  aunt,  and  whether, 
when  she  presumes  to  check  me  as  a  baby,  l 
may  not  pluck  up  a  spirit  and  return  her  inso 
Ience?  I  shall  not  proceed  to  extremities  with- 
out your  advice,  wluch  is  therefore  impatiently 
expected  by 

Mtrtilla. 

P.  S.    Remember  I  am  past  sixteen. 


No.  85.]     TuESDAT,  Jan.  8,  1751. 

Olim  n  tofla*  ptrure  CmpidimU  •rau 
CoMUwiptrnqtuJacemtt  c(  nm§  Ime*  /uce9.  -ovxo. 

At  biuy  lirarti  in  voia  Lore's  arrowi  fly ; 
Dimm'd,  scom'd,  and  impotent,  his  torches  lie. 

Mast  writers  of  eminence  in  physic  have  laid 
out  their  diliacncc  upon  the  consideration  of  those 
distempers  to  which  men  are  exposed  by  particu- 
lar states  of  life,  and  very  learned  treatises  have 
been  produced  upon  the  maladies  of  the  camp, 
the  sea,  and  the  mines.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
employmenU)  which  a  man  accustomed  to  anato- 
mical mquiries,  and  medical  refinements,  would 
not  find  reasons  for  declining  as  dangerous  to 
health,  did  not  his  learning  or  experience  inform 
him,  that  almost  every  occupation,  however  in- 
convenient  or  formidable,  is  happier  and  safer 
than  a  life  of  sloth. 

The  necessity  of  action  is  not  only  demonstra 
bio  from  the  fabric  of  the  body,  but  evident  from 
obser^-ation  of  the  universal  practice  of  mankind, 
who,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  in  those 
whose  rank  or  wealth  exempts  them  from  the 
necessity  of  lucrative  labour,  have  invented  sporta 
and  diversions,  though  not  of  equal  use  to  the 
worid  with  manual  trades,  yet  of  emial  fatigue 
to  those  who  practise  them,  and  difiering  only 
from  the  drudgery  of  the  husbandman  or  manu- 
facturer, as  they  are  acts  of  choice,  and  therefore 
performed  without  the  painful  sense  of  compul- 
sion. The  huntsman  rises  eariy  :  pursues  his 
game  tlirough  all  the  dangers  and  obstructions 
of  the  chase,  swims  rivers,  and  scales  precipices, 
till  he  returns  home  no  less  harassed  than  the 
soldier,  and  has  perhaps  sometimes  incurred  as 
great  hazard  of  wounas  or  death ;  yet  he  has  no 
motive  to  incite  his  ardour ;  he  is  neither  subject 
to  the  commands  of  a  general,  nor  dreads  any 
penalties  for  neglect  and  disobedience ;  he  has 
neither  protit  nor  honour  to  expect  from  his  perils 
and  his  conquests,  but  toils  without  the  hope  of 
mural  or  civic  garlands,  and  must  content  him- 
self with  the  praise  of  his  tenants  and  compan- 
ions. 

But  such  is  the  constitution  of  man,  that  la- 
bour may  be  styled  its  own  reward  :  nor  will  any 
extomal  incitements  be  requisite,  if  it  be  consider- 
ud  how  much  happiness  is  gained,  and  how  much 
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mi8cr>  escaped,  by  frequent  and  violent  agitation 
of  th»^  body. 

Ease  is  the  utmost  that  can  bo  hoped  from  a 
sedentary,  and  inactive  habit;  case,  a  neutral 
Btute  between  pain  and  pleasure.  The  dance  of 
spirits,  the  bound  of  vi^ur,  readiness  of  enter- 
prise, and  defiance  of  fatigue,  are  reserved  for  him 
that  braces  his  nerves,  and  hardens  his  fibres, 
that  keeps  his  limbs  pliant  with  motion,  and  by 
fiequent  exposure  fortifies  his  frame  against  the 
common  accidents  of  cold  and  heat 

With  case,  however,  if  it  could  be  secured, 
ruan V  would  be  content ;  but  nothing  terrestrial 
can  be  kept  at  a  stand.  Elase,  if  it  is  not  rising 
into  pleasure,  will  be  falling  towards  pain ;  and 
whatever  hope  the  dreams  of  speculation  may 
suggest  of  observing  the  proportion  between  nu- 
triment and  labour,  and  keeping  the  body  in  a 
healthy  state  by  supplies  exacUy  equal  to  its 
waste,  we  know  that  in  efiect,  the  vital  powers, 
unezcited  by  motion,  f^row  gradually  languid; 
tliat,  as  their  vigour  fails,  obstructions  are  gene- 
ratcdf  and  that  from  obstructions  proceed  most 
of  those  pains  which  wear  us  away  slowly  with 
periodical  tortures,  and  which,  though  they  some- 
times suffer  life  to  be  long,  condenm  it  to'be  use- 
less, chain  us  down  to  the  couch  of  misery,  and 
mock  us  with  the  hopes  of  death. 

Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dissolution 
to  which  wo  are  decreed  j  but,  while  the  soul  and 
body  continue  united,  it  can  make  the  association 
Leasing,  and  give  probable  hopes  that  they  shall 
e  disjoined  by  an  easy  separation.  It  was  a 
principle  among  the  ancients,  that  acute  diseases 
are  fn)m  heaven,  and  chronical  from  ourselves ; 
the  dart  of  death  indeed  falls  from  heaven,  but 
we  fjoison  it  by  our  own  misconduct ;  to  die  is 
the  fate  of  man,  but  to  die  witJi  lingering  anguish 
is  ffcnerally  his  folly.* 

It  is  necessary  to  that  perfection  of  which  our 
prcs  rit  state  is  capable,  that  the  initid,  and  body 
fhoi'M  Ixjfli  1)0  kept  in  action;  that  ncitlicr  the 
I'aculties  of  iho  one  nor  oftln*  other  ho  snfll'red  to 
fjrow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  u.se ;  tliat  neither 
health  bo  purchased  by  vohintarv  suhniission  to 
ignorance,  nor  knowledge  cuhivalcd  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tnai  lieulth,  whicli  must  enahir  it  either 
to  ip\c  \)h\\yi'.no  to  its  |)()>scssor,  or  assii^tance  to 
others.  It  is  too  frequently  the  pride  of  students, 
to  dcpi'se  those  arnust  mcnts  and  recreations, 
which  ^ve  to  thi;  n^st  of  mankind  strength  of 
limbs  and  ehecrfnlness  of  heart.  SoUtude  and 
contemplation  are  indited  seldom  consistent  with 
such  skill  in  conmion  exercises  or  s[>orts  as  are 
necessary  to  muke  them  practised  with  delijrht, 
and  no  man  is  willing  to  do  that  of  which  l.he 
necessity  i.^  not  pressing  and  immediate,  when 
h?  knows  that  his  awkwardn(?ss  must  make  him 
ridiculous. 

Ludere  qui  nrscit,  c.ampestrihue  €iJ)$tinet  nrmis 

Indortiuque  pila,  dtfcirt.  trorhivr.,  quie$cit, 

Nc  apissa  risum  toUant  impune  corona.  iion. 

11-'  t'iat"«  unskilful  will  not  tos;*  a  UhII. 

.\ur  riiti.  n«>r  wro^tlo.  for  liP  Cvurs  l\n-  fall ; 

Ho  jii>ily  fi'i\rn  to  ni'Tt  (li'srrvrd  ili<«ifraco, 

Ami  tii.'ii  t!H»  riri^f  will  hiss  the  bnfflpd  iiss.      CRKECH. 
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Tins  pas^a-rf  was  oik  «•  ^^rm)?(>Iy  snppo.'^ed  I)v  some 
r'-.xI.T'i  to  re<:oiii:ii.Mi.l  suitiidc.  iiisioad  of  ov(Tci.«i.\  which 
iH  isurely  tli»!  more  ol>vioiis  meunini^.  See,  however,  ti  let- 
tor  from  Dr.  Johnso.i  on  the  bubjcct,  iu  "Bo.weH'g  Life  " 
\'<A.  iv.  p.  162.    C 


Thus  the  man  of  learning  is  often  remgnnd, 
almost  bv  his  own  consent,  to  laiu^uor  and  pftin; 
and  while  in  the  prosecution  of  bis  studies  he 
suffers  the  weariness  of  labour,  is  subject  by  his 
course  of  life  to  the  maladies  of  idleness. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  observation  of  'this 
mischievous  omission  in  those  who  are  employed 
about  intellectual  objects,  that  Lodie  has,  in  his 
"System  of  Education,"  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
trade  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  that 
when  the  mind  is  weary  with  its  proper  task,  it 
may  be  relaxed  by  a  slighter  attention  to  some 
mechanical  operation ;  and  that  while  the  vital 
functions  are  resuscitated  and  awakened  by  vi- 
gorous motion,  the  understandins  may  be  re> 
strained  from  tliat  vagrance  and  dissipation  by 
which  it  relieves  itself  afler  a  long  intenseness  of 
thought,  unless  some  allurement  be  presented 
that  may  engage  appUcation  without  anxiety. 

There  is  so  little  reason  for  expecting  frequent 
conformity  to  Locke's  precept,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  whether  tne  practice  of  m^ 
chanical  arts  might  not  givo  occasion  to  petty 
emulation,  and  degenerate  ambition,  and  whether 
if  our  divines  and  physicians  were  taught  the 
lathe  and  the  chisel,  they  would  not  think  more  ol 
their  tools  than  their  books  ?  as  Nero  neelecled 
the  care  of  his  empire  for  his  chariot  and  his  fid- 
dle. It  is  certainly  dangerous  to  be  too  much 
pleased  with  little  things ;  but  what  a  there 
which  may  not  be  penerted ?  Let  us  remember 
how  much  worse  employment  might  have  been 
found  for  those  hours,  which  a  manual  occupation 
appears  to  engross ;  let  us  compute  the  pront  with 
the  loss,  and  when  we  reflect  now  often  a  geniw 
is  allured  from  his  studies,  consider  likewlie  tfaiit 
perhaps  by  tlie  some  attractions  he  is  sometimes 
withheld  from  debaiicher}',  or  recalled  from  ma- 
Uce,  from  ambition,  from  envy,  and  from  lust 

I  have  always  admired  tfie  wisdom  of  thoie 
hv  whom  our  female  education  was  instituted,  for 
havinij  eontri\  ed,  that  every  woman,  of  whatever 
condition,  sIiouM  he  taught  some art.s  of  manufac- 
ture, hy  which  tlie  vneuiiies  of  recluse  and  domes- 
tic leisure  mav  he  lilled  up.  These  arts  are  more 
necessary,  as  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  and  the 
ijeneral  system  of  lit'c  dehar  ladies  from  many  em- 
ployuj.iits  which,  by  diversifyinu  the  circum- 
stariet's  of  men,  pr<'s«r\ e  them  from  being  can- 
ken-d  hy  the  rust  of  th"ir  own  thoughts.  I  know 
not  how  much  of  Uie  virtue  and  happiness  of  the 
world  may  he  the  <'onsr*|uence  of  this  jutficious 
reoulatioii.  Tr^rhaps  th-  most  powerful  fancy 
miuht  l)i>  tiriahlf  to  li^rure  the  confusion  and 
slau^htor  that  wo'dd  he  produced  by  so  many 
piereinii  eyes  and  vivid  understamliuffs,  turnecl 
loose  upon  mankind,  with  no  otlier  business  than 
to  sparkio  and  intngue,  to  perplex  and  todestrov. 
For  my  part,  wiienevi  r  clianc<^  brings  within 
my  ohservat'on  a  knot  of  misses  busy  ot  their 
needier,  I  consider  myself  as  in  the  school  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  thouirli  1  lune  no  extraordinary  skill  in 
plain  work  or  emhroi<hTy,  look  upon  their  opera- 
lions  with  as  much  satisiaction  as  tficir  govern- 
ess, heeause  I  rcjrard  lliem  as  providing  a  secu- 
rity apainst  tli-^  mo-r  dangerous  «?nsnarers  of  the 
soul,  hy  enahhnp  themsil\t'.;  to  exclude  idleness 
from  their  sc»lilary  moments,  and  with  idleness 
her  attendant  train  of  passicms,  fancies,  and  chi- 
meras, fears,  sorrows,  and  desires.  Ovid  and  Cer- 
vantes will  inform  their  that  love  has  no  power 
but  over  those  whom  he  catches  unemployed ; 
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and  Hector  in  the  IluuL  when  he  sees  Andro- 
SMche  overwhelmed  with  terrors,  sends  her  (or 
consolation  to  the  loom  and  the  distaff 

It  is  certain  that  any  wild  wish  or  vain  iman- 
natjon  never  takes  such  firm  possession  of  the 
nindy  as  when  it  is  found  empty  and  unoccupied. 
The  old  peripatetic  principle,  that  Mature  tihora 
a  MeiMm,  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  intellect, 
which  will  embrace  any  thing,  however  absurd 
or  crtrainal,  rather  than  be  wholly  without  an  ob- 
ject Peiliaps  eveiy  man  may  date  the  predomi- 
nance of  those  desires  that  disturb  his  life  and 
contaminate  his  conscience,  from  some  unhappy 
hour  when  too  much  leisure  exposed  him  to  tneir 
incrursiona;  for  he  has  lived  with  little  observa- 
tion either  on  himself  or  others,  who  does  not 
know  that  to  be  idle  is  to  be  vicious. 


Ko.  8C]      SATuaoAT,  Jan.  12,  1751. 

iHgUUeMemutt  mare. 


Bf  Isf  !■■,  or  hj  ear,  we  nmnbew  •cm. 


KLPHIIfSTON. 


ChiM  of  the  ancients  has  observed,  that  the  bur- 
den of  ^oremment  is  increased  upon  princes  by 
the  viitfees  of  their  immediate  predecessors.  It 
li^  indeed,  always  dangerous  to  be  placed  in  a 
state  oToDavoidable  comparison  with  excellence, 
•ad  the  danger  b  still  greater  when  that  excel- 
lence is  consecrated  by  deathj  when  envy  and 
interest  cease  to  act  against  it,  and  those  pas- 
siona  by  which  h  iraa  at  first  vilified  and  oppos- 
ed, now  stand  in  its  defence,  and  turn  their  ve- 
hemeoee  against  honest  emulation. 

He  that  socceeds  a  celebrated  writer  has  tbe 
same  difficidties  to  encounter;  he  island s  under 
tbe  shade  of  exalted  merit,  and  id  hindered  from 
nsing  to  his  natniml  height,  by  the  interception  of 
tiboee  beams  which  shmdd  iavigOFate  andt^uickcn 
ham.  He  applies  to  thaf  attention  which  is  al- 
ready engagedi  and  unwilling  to  be  drawn  ofl^ 
from  certain  satisfttction ;  or  perhaps  to  an  atten- 
tion already  wearied,  and  not  to  be  recalled  to 
the  same  object 

One  of  the  old  poets  congratulates  himself  that 
he  has  the  untiooden  regions  of  Parnassus  be- 
fore hi"s  and  that  his  ^land  will  be  gathered 
(lom  plantations  which  no  writer  had  yet  culled. 
But  t&e  mutator  treads  a  beaten  walk,  and  with 
all  his  diligence  can  only  hope  to  find  a  few  flow- 
en  or  branches  untouched  by  his  prcdeccssior, 
the  refose  oif  contempt,  or  the  omissions  of  negli- 
gence. The  Maoeaonian  conqueror,  when  he 
was  once  invited  to  hear  a  man  that  sung  like  a 
nightingale,  rralied  with  contempt,  *'that  he  had 
heard  die  nigntingalc  herself;"  and  the  same 
treatment  must  every  man  expect,  whose  praise 
ii,  (hat  he  imitates  another. 
Yet,  in  the  midnt  of  tlicse  discouraging  reflec- 
,  I  am  about  to  offer  to  my  reader  some  ob- 


lervations  upon  "  Paradise  Lost^"  and  hope,  that, 
however  I  may  fall  below  tlio  illustrious  writer 
«lio  has  so  long  dictated  to  the  commonwealth 
of  learning,  my  attempt  may  not  be  wholly  use- 
(ess.  There  arc,  in  every  age,  new  errors  to 
be  reodBed,  and  new  prejudices  to  be  opposed. 
P&lse  taste  in  always  busy  to  mislead  those  that 
ire  etiterinp  upon  the  rectons  of  learning ;  and 
th?  trav tiler,  uncertain  of  his  way,  and  iorsakcn 


b}r  the  sun,  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  iainter  om 
arise  on  the  horizon,  that  may  rescue  him  from 
total  darkness,  though  with  weak  and  borrowea 
lustre. 

Addison,  tlioUgh  he  has  considered  this  poem 
under  most  of  the  general  topics  of  criticisni;  has 
barely  touched  upon  the  versification ;  not  proba* 
bly  because  he  thought  the  art  of  numbers  un- 
worthy of  his  notice,  for  he  knew  witli  what  mi* 
nute  attention  the  ancient  critics  considered  the 
disposition  of  syllables,  and  had  himself  given 
hopes  of  some  metrical  ob8cr\'ation8  upon  the 
great  Roman  poet ;  but  being  the  first  who  un- 
dertook to  display  the  beauties,  ond  point  out  the 
defects  of  Milton,  he  had  many  objects  at  once 
before  him,  atid  passed  willingly'ovcr  those  which 
were  most  barren  of  ideas,  and  required  labour 
rather  tlian  genius. 

Yet  versification,  or  the  art  of  modulating  his 
numbers,  is  indispensably  neccsiary  to  a  poet 
Every  other  power  by  whicli  the  understanding 
is  ennghteneo,  or  tlie  imagination  enchanted,  may 
be  exercised  in  prose.  But  the  poet  has  this  p^ 
culiar  superiority,  that  to  all  the  powefl  whicl* 
the  perfection  of  every  other  composition  can  re 
quire,  he  adds  the  faculty  of  joining  music  with 
reason,  and  of  acting  at  once  upon  the  senses 
and  tho  passions.  I  suppose  there  are  few  who 
do  not  feel  thcmaelves  touched  by  poetical  melo 
dy,  and  who  will  not  confess  that  they  are  more 
or  less  moved  by  the  same  thoughts,  as  they  arc 
conveyed  by  different  sounds,  and  more  afiectcd 
by  the'  same  words  in  one  order  than  in  another. 
Tbe  perception  of  harmony  is  indeed  conferr^ 
upon  men  in  degrees  very  unequal ;  but  there  are 
none  who  do  not  perceive  it,  or  to  whom  a  tega- 
/ar  series  of  proportionate  sounds  cannot  give 
delight 

In  treating  on  the  versification  of  Milton  I  am 
desirous  tooe  generally  understood,  and  shall 
therefore  studiously  decline  the  dialect  of  gram 
marians ;  though,  indeed,  it  is  always  difficult, 
and  sometimes  scarcely  possible,  to  deliver  the 
precepts  of  an  art,  without  the  terms  by  which 
tho  peculiar  ideas  of  that  art  are  expressed,  and 
which  had  not  been  invented  but  because  the  Ian 
guage  already  in  use  was  insufficient  If,  there 
fore,  I  shall  sometimes  seem  obscure,  it  may  be 
imputed  to  this  voluntary'  interdiction,  and  to  a 
desire  of  avoiding  that  oiOR-'nce  which  is  always 
given  by  unusual  words. 

The  heroic  measure  of  the  English  language 
may  be  properly  considered  as  pure  or  mixed. 
It  is  pure  when  the  at-crnt  rests  upon  every  se- 
cond syllable  through  the  whole  line. 

Courapre  uncertain  daugera  may  aliate. 

But  whu  cuu  bc.ir  th'  appruach  of  curtaiii  fate. 

navDKir. 

Here  Lore  hiii  folden  f hafts  employs,  here  lights 
Hit cuDstaut  bmp,  and  wavca  hM  pdrple  wion, 
Reifiui  here  and  revela;  Bot  ia  the  boaghtiaila 
Of  harlotff.  1  !>velcsa,  jv<>ieM,  tmendear^    bultok. 

The  accent  may  be  observed,  in  the  second  lino 
of  Dryden,  and  the  second  and  fourth  of  Milton, 
to  repose  upon  every  second  syllable. 

The  repetition  of^  this  sounitl  or  percussion  at 
eoual  times,  is  tho  most  complete  harmony  of 
which  a  single  verse  is  capable,  and  should  there- 
fbre  be  exactly  kept  in  distichs,  and  generally  in 
the  last  line  of  a  pmragrepli,  that  the  ear  may  rest 
withoMt  any  tenie  of  imperfection. 


'TBR  liUIKnt 


In  thiJi  p««««j{«f  il  wttt  b«  At  &f«|  9bMrt«d  thai 
mtl  the  Um*  *rn  not  rqtiall^  tnrmoni^jgji,  a&ci  up- 
4na  naa.ref  «t;taifiirw(ie>[}  it  wilJ  bt  fo^nd  tikmt.  obly 
|h«  flfiit  and  ninth  Uun  «ri^  regnUr,  and  ibe  rati 
iNi  mfitt  ftr  1«M  Ijc'.'nUomf  irjth  rctjMct  t^llu  ic^K 
ewjt.  In  wjfiie  ehij  (Mswnt  in  tqnaJl^v  iipon  two 
tjliabfcs  togcth^f;  ar^  i;»  hoth  mUottg.     Ai 


ThM  M  Ihtir  4M!r  li4|*  *(Tiir*d.  ^lA  irMP^ 
JMI  tmn^d,  mi  Midwaaea  «1it  ad^n^d 
TktQvdiiHt  mitithath  tkf,  air,  t*fijL,tmi  hi 


hu^n. 


In  otbfin  the  accent  la  equtLlly  upon  two  tyliar 
bloi,  but  tipoD  both  weak. 


To  ftil  tbfl  ««rtK,  *>Kj  whtii  with  Q«  ejttol 

-  Thy  j(0K>44j*«  io/miff ,  tMh  *heti  we  wake, 
.^Hi  icJL^n  «^  toi'k)  u  now,  ih^  gi<t  □rilsep. 

Id  the  firwt  pair  offtylkblca  the  accent  may  devir 
ate  from  the  rif^ur  of  exaetncAi,  without  any  an- 
pleating  diminntjon  of  harmony,  a«  mav  be  c^b- 
nerved  in  ih^s  lin^ji  alfc?*dy  cit«d,  and  niofc  r^ 
iiiatka [>Ly  m  Lhi^^ 


Mmkfr  omnAp'Anat  I  «0d  rJi4rti  tbcr  diy. 

But,  excepting  in  th*^  fimt  pair  of  iyllableH, 
which  may  be  con*idercd  as  arbitrary,  a  po«t  who, 
nol  having  theinvF^iJon  or  knowMgeorMilton! 
}ja«  more  need  to  aUure  his  audience  by  mutical 
eadaLic«;R,  «hnnld  aeldom  aufler  mome  than  one 
ttborratk^n  from  the  fiile  in  any  ainsle  verm^. 

There  are  two  Jincw  in  thii  paBsage  more  re- 
mirk  ably  unhuinomoub; 


-Thi*  ddlii;Sfiu*nl*«t, 


Tw  V*  too  krjffri  vknt  My  abundtncci  wtiid 

Ijnre  tUc  third  pair  of  «yl|jjl>le»  i„  ihe  firjtj  and 
foyfih  |iair  m  Lh«  ae«0Ad  vorse^  have  their  a«ceDt9 


e*e  pait  of  the  I 

TV  aadeiiUt  vho  iud  I        ^    ^  .   ^.    . 

of  fMeiy  thanotirt,  bad  two  kia^  df  ^»v«^,  tfcii 

/«mNc,  coa4MiiDg  of  «hcwt  aad  Im^  tylli^lm  f4 

tematety,  ffuoa  which  our  bero«  iiK«i^ 

rived,,  and  the  Tr^ehnc^  coft^ntiiig  n  »  E 

Am  of  l<ni|r  an^  short     These  vem  c 

•s  opfloeiitea,  and  conriyed  ihe  «oa|xavj  J 

of  «p«ed  uid  RloWTt«9S  ;'to  ccmi^mbmI  d 

fbr%  a«  in  Ihv^e  [ine%  ia  lo  dcrwer  fw 

tabliihed  ptactic^.     Bui  m  berv  ike  t 

jadge,  aiitbofity  i 

«>«Dt  to  4MMt  dUBopttiKc^  nor  i 

^^'^ght  aaziliarkH  on  aodfa  an 

«ty  nam«  but  that  oTMiltoD. 
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TJw  wr*.tch  wr^loik,  h*  eic*llew»  iMl  ptvnr 


«liiandor«]  nith  so  iittle  effect,  a^  good  advlc^ 
hae  heen  gt^nerally  obserrod ;  and  mS„w  4™,  ^ 
muoofl  have  been  advanc*^]  concerning  ThSiSI 
9ona  of  thiB  oiniplaint,  and  the  means  Sf  n?mof^ 
m^  It-  It  IS  indiTd  an  imponanl  and  nohFe  ia, 
qmry,  for  hrtie  would  he  ivnntiag  to  the  happi. 
ncsi  of  life,  (f  everj  man  could  conform  to  ie 
nghE  a«  soon  as  he  was  sliown  ir. 

This  per^enH.'  neglect  of  the  most  sttbUir 
prpcepU,  and  stubborn  resistance  of  the  mxA 
pathelic  persuasion,  in  oguallv  imputed  to  hhn 
by  whom  the  tounBcl  k  receiVi^d,  and  we  olteQ 
hear  It  mentioned  tn^  a  ei^n  of  hopcleas  depreTh 
ty,  that  thongfi  good  advice  was  given,  it  bii 
wrought  no  rcfonrifttion. 

Olherf ,  wJmi  inxagtne  tin  niBelvcA  to  have  t\\nA 
er  Bapcity  and  deeper  peilctnition,  have  fotind 
out  that  the  inelTieaey  of  advice  i«  Uf  ualJv  the 
iault  of  the  cmjofi^llor,  and  rules  have  hma  laid 
down,  by  which  this  important  duty  majlte  anew 
<!«astully  periormed:  we  are  directtti  by  ^^hat 
tokcna  to  djBctJver  the  favourable  moi^enl  at 
which  thn  heart  ie  di -posed  for  iha  operatian  6* 


.n.] 
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WB  una  loe  wona  ^ei  id  u 
■  atill  given,  but  tdU  recei 
hu  k  appeared  that  the  I 
cine  has  been  vet  abated,  < 


mill  and  rataon,  with  what  address  to  adminia- 
tcr,  and  with  what  vehicles  to  di.<  guise  the  eaikar- 

Bitt,  notwithstanding  this  specious  expedient, 
we  find  the  world  ^et  in  the  same  state:  advice 
•-  _-iM  _•  .^  .  _^i^  received  with  disgust;  nor 
bitterness  of  the  medi- 
,  or  its  power  increased, 
br  any  methnas  of  preparing  it 
1  If  wa  consider  the  manner  in  which  those  who 
asaome  the  office  of  directing  the  conduct  of 
ochera  exacnte  their  undertaking,  it  will  not  be 
very  wondeifnl  that  their  labours,  however  lesi- 
ons or  aflectionate,  are  frequently  useless.  For 
what  is  the  advice  that  is  commonly  given  7  A 
few  general  ma  rims,  enforced  with  vehemence 
and  iBcnIeated  with  importunity,  but  failing  for 
want  of  paitimlar  reference  and  immediate  ap- 


It  is  not  oAen  that  any  man  can  have  so  much 
knowledge  of  another  as  is  necessary  to  make 
instfimlion  nsefoL  We  are  sometimes  not  our* 
•elves  oonaeioas  of  the  original  motives  of  our 
actkma,  and  when  we  know  them,  our  first  care 
is  to  hide  diem  from  the  sifht  of  others,  and  often 
from  those  most  diligenUy,  whose  superiority 
sitlier  of  power  or  understanding  may  entitle 
them  to  inapect  our  lives ;  it  is  therefore  very  pro- 
bable that  he  who  endeavours  the  cure  of  our  in- 
feUecCoal  naladies.  mistakes  their  cause;  and 
that  hia  pieauiytions  avail  nothing,  because  he 
knows  nol  which  of  the  passions  or  desires  is 


Advice,  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appear- 
ance of  sapeiiority,  ean  never  be  very  grateful, 
•ven  wheo  ittf  moat  necessary  or  most  judicious. 
But  (or  the  same  reason  every  one  is  eager  to  in- 
•tnict  his  neighbonia.  To  be  wise  or  to  be  vir- 
tiKHiB,  if  to  bi^  dignity  and  importance  at  a  hi^ 
pffiee ;  but  when  notmng  is  necessary  to  eleva- 
tkn  bat  detection  of  the  follies  or  the  faults  of 
others,  no  man  is  so  insensible  to  the  voice  of 
fiuna  as  to  linger  on  the  ground. 


■  Mff,  fM  MM  fMyvi  JNM»m 

TWIirt  Amm,  vi£l«rfM  mrwa  v«<if«rt^«r  or*. 

VII6. 

Hew  wijt  I  BMt  aUempl,  mv  froTelliBf  nuM 
To  ralM  aloft,  aad  wing  my  ffif  ht  to  fame. 

DKVDEN. 

i^aiuty  is  so  frequently  the  apparent  motive 
of  advice;  that  we,  for  the  most  part,  summon 
ear  [towera  to  oppose  it  without  an^^  very  accu^ 
nte  inqairy  whether  it  is  right  It  is  sufficient 
tfasi  another  is  growing  great  in  his  own  eyes, 
■t  onr  expense,  and  assumes  authority  over  us 
witbovit  our  permission ;  for  many  would  con- 
tentedly BO«r  the  consequences  of  their  own 
nistakaa^  rather  than  the  insolence  of  him  who 
tonxofbM  as  their  deliverer. ! 

It  i%  indeed,  seldom  found  that  any  advanta- 
|M  are  enjoyed  with  that  moderation  whicJi  the 
vaeartamty  of  all  human  good  so  powerfully  en- 
fereaa:  and  therefore  the  adviser  may  justly  sus- 
pect, that  he  has  inflamed  the  opposiuon  which 
lie  lamenta  by  arrogance  and  superciliousness. 
Ra  may  suspect,  but  needs  not  nastily  to  con- 
deani  fipnael^  for  he  can  rarely  bo  certain  that 
Iha  awEst  language  or  most  humble  diffidence 
Would  have  escap^  resentment ;  since  scarcely 
any  degree  of  dreumspection  ran  prevant  or  ob- 


viate the  rage  witli  which  the  slothful,  the  unpo- 
tent,  and  tiie  unsucccspful,  vent  their  discontent 
upon  those  that  excel  them.  Modesty  itself;  if  it 
is  praised,  will  be  envied ;  and  there  axe  minds 
so  impatient  of  inferiority,  that  their  gratitude  is 
a  species  of  revenge,  and  they  return  benefits, 
not  because  recompense  is  a  pleasure,  but  be- 
cause obligation  is  a  pain. 

The  number  of  those  whom  the  love  of  them* 
selves  has  thus  far  corrupted,  is  perhaps  not 
great;  but  there  are  few  so  free  fiom  vanity,  aa 
not  to  dictate  to  those  who  will  hear  their  in- 
structions with  a  visible  sense  of  their  own  bene- 
ficence :  and  few  to  whom  it  is  not  unpleasing  to 
receive  documents,  however  tenderly  and  cau- 
tiously delivered,  or  who  are  not  wilhng  to  raise 
themselves  from  pupila/^e,  by  disputing  the  pro- 
po8.aon8  of  their  teacher. 

*lt  was  the  ma.tiin,  1  think,  of  Alphonsus  of 
Arragon,  that  dead  ccwueUcrs  are  safest.  The 
grave  puts  an  end  to  flattery  and  artifice,  and  the 
information  that  we  receive  from  books  is  pure 
from  interest,  fear,  or  ambition.  Dead  counsel- 
lors are  likewise  most  instructive;  because  they 
are  heard  with  patience  and  M'ith  reverence. 
We  are  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  man  wiser 
than  ourselves,  from  whose  abilities  we  may  i^ 
ceive  advantage,  without  anv  danger  of  rivalnr 
or  opposition,  and  who  afforcls  us  the  light  of  his 
experience,  without  hurting  our  eyes  by  flashes 
of  msolencc. 

By  tlie  consultation  of  books,  whether  of  dead 
or  living  authors,  many  temptations  to  petulance 
and  opposition,  which  occur  in  oral  conferences, 
are  avoided.  An  suthor  cannot  obtrude  his  ser- 
vice unasked,  nor  can  be  oflen  suspect^  of  any 
malignant  intention  to  insult  his  readers  with  hit 
knowledge  or  his  wit  Yet  so  prevalent  is  the 
habit  of  comparing  ourselves  with  others,  while 
they  remain  within  the  reach  of  our-  passions, 
that  books  are  seldom  read  with  complete  in- 
partiality,  but  by  those  from  whom  the  writer  is 
placed  at  such  a  distance  that  his  life  or  death  ia 
mdifierent 

We  see  that  volumes  may  be  ponised,  and 
perused  with  attention,  to  little  efifect;  and  that 
maxims  of  prudence,  or  principles  of  virtue,  may 
be  Ueasured  in  the  memory  without  influencip^ 
the  conduct.  Of  the  numbera  that  fiass  thei. 
lives  anaong  books,  very  few  read  to  be  made 
wiser  or  better,  apply  any  general  reproof  of  vice 
to  themselves,  or  trjr  their  own  mannen  by  ax 
ioms  of  justice,  Thoy  purpose  either  to  eon 
sumc  those  hours  for  which  they  can  find  no 
other  amusement,  to  psin  or  preserve  that  respect 
which  leaminc  has  always  obtained ;  or  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  with  knowledge,  which,  like  trea- 
sures buried  and  forgotten,  is  of  no  use  to  othera 
or  themselves.  * 

"The  preacher  (says  a  French  author)  may 
spend  an  hour  in  explaining  and  enforcing  a  pre 
cept  of  religion,  without  feeling  anv  impression 
from  his  own  performance,  because  he  may  have 
no  f\irther  design  than  to  fill  up  his  hour."  A 
student  may  easily  exhaust  his  life  in  comparing 
divines  and  moralists,  without  any  practical  re- 
gard to  morality  or  religion ;  ho  may  be  learning 
not  to  live,  but  to  reason ;  he  may  regard  only 
the  elegance  of  style,  justness  of  argument,  and 
accuracy  of  motho(d ;  and  mav  enable  himself  to 
criticise  witii  judgment,  and  dispute  with  subtiii- 
tv,  whilp  the  chief  use  of  his  volumes  is  unthooghl 


I 


l» 


'rtlE  R  AUtt^tUt 


of,  his  mind  is  uniflcd^  and  hii  Hfe  ta  unre- 

But  though  truUi  and  virtue  are  thtia  frecjaentlj 
doTt^cd  by  pnde,  obatihncy  <>r  ToUy,  we  af«  not 
»llowed  to  de&ert  them  ;  fbf  whoever  can  famish 
arme  which  th<*y  hitherto  hirt;  not  eniploy<^d» 
may  enable  them  to  ^ain  some  lieartA  which 
would  have  resisled  any  other  method  of  alUtck. 
Every  mun  of  pertiiia  has  *ome  art*  of  filing  the 
fttiention  pectihiLr  to  himself,  by  which,  hone^Hy 
exerted,  he  trmy  bent^fit  matikmd ;  for  the  argu- 
ment* for  pwmy  of  hfe  fail  of  their  due  mtlu*?ncc, 
not  becaof^  they  have  been  txinsidered  and  con- 
fu*ed^  hut  because  they  ha  ire  bc^cn  pttSai'd  over 
with  ^01  eonaidemtion.  To  I  he  po^ilioii  of  TuHy^ 
tli&t  if  Virtuti  could  b«  e«eii,  she  muat  bo  lo^^ed^ 
mmj  be  *dded,  that  if  Trulh  ^^iild  be  hewd,  she 
nuEt  be  obeyed^ 


Kt  tint  fimdm  fTuni,  tt  kifnore  tNc/i'^na/rf-cnturi 

Et  tpersamiur  adkuc  tmtra ptrnttrnlm  f-'ttf^'        hor» 

l^t  Lie  that  bath  a  curJiMt  piece  ^en^nMj 
Wli^a  h(»  Lp^giAB  nuai  tdkn  &  ci!;BiDr''s  mindr 
fieTrreanfl  hofiPrti  and  %ht.t  w(mlj  (tpp^ar 
TcoJIflit  and  IrirUlf  crloo  we^k  lo  bei:ir 
Tiie  weif  bij'  a«u«p.  uor  wortb  tim  rf-viet't  r«rv, 
Rll^tke  ott\  iitouf^htWihhaTu,  tbey  art:  tooithto  KUrfet 
Aad  fhou|b  we  /■acyt  dtdj^ly  t)iuu|rl)  we  Idvf,— <i^EEcn. 

**THBhi:  is  no  rrputalion  forirtmius,"  says  Q.um- 
tili^n,  ^*  to  be  gained  by  writing  on  Ihing^ij  whichj 
however  nec<?iifafy,  have  htfleapJcndoui"  orfthow. 
The  hejjrht  of  a  building  attractis  the  eye,  but  the 
foondations  lie  wilhoiit  re|rard.  Yel  smce  there 
is  not  any  way  to  the  top  of  ecieneej  but  from  the 
lowest  partSi,  I  shall  think  nothing  tinconnected 
wiih  the  artof  oiatorVj  which  he  that  wanta  can- 
not ht  an  orator." 

Confirmed  und  animated  by  lliia  illustriou a  pre- 
cedent, I  shall  continue  my  inqutrres  into  Mi I- 
ton'a  art  of  vemifi cation.  Since,  ho weVTr  minute 
th«  employment  may  appear,  of  analysing  lines 
JT*lo  ay  11  able &,  and  ivhatever  ridicule  may  be  in- 
cttired  by  b  flolemri  deliberation  upon  acccnis 
and  pauses,  it  in  t^rtain,  ihELt  without  lbi<i  petty 
knowledpe  no  mnn  cim  be  t  pout ;  ond  that  from 
the  proper  diflposiiton  of  auigle  Rounds  results 
that  harmony  that  adds  force  to  roftBon^  and  gives 
fface  to  snbljmify  ;  that  ahacklca  alt€ntionj  and 
governs  pasi^ion?* 

That  verse  may  be  mclodiotis  and  pleasing,  it 
is  necessary,  not  only  that  the  words  he  sct  ranged 
aa  that  the  accent  mav  fall  on  ita  proper  pUce, 
but  that  the  syllables  ihcmselvce  be  so  chosen  aa 
lo  flow  amooihly  into  one  anoi  her.  Thia  U  to  bt 
cflVcted  by  a  proportionate  mijttu  re  of  vowels  and 
eonaonanu,  and  by  I  em  per  in  fr  thp  mute  conwH 
n  an  is  with  1  i  q  u  ids  a  n  d  a  emi  vo  w  el ».  T  he  H  threw 
grammarian  a  have  obscrvod,  that  h  is  impoFsaible 
to  pronoimce  two  consonants  wjihool  the  inter- 
vention of  a  vowel,  or  without  pome  ** mission  of 
the  breath  bptween  one  and  the  other;  this  is 
longer  and  more  perceptible,  a9  the  sounds  of  the 
consonantA  are  le-a  harmonically  conjoined,  and, 
by  consequence  the  Bow  of  ibe  verae  is  lottger 
intcrrvpted. 

It  ia  pronounced  by  Dryd«o,  (hat  i  lm#  of 


monosyllahles  ia  almost  ahraya  bareh*  Thi% 
w^th  regard  to  our  lanfttiB|c^  is  evidently  true, 
not  hccausc  moooayUablca  cannot  cocnpose  bir- 
monyi  hot  bcca^i^e  onr  monov)  llablee  beinr  of 
Tcutofuc  original,  or  formed  by  contraction, 
commonly  begin  and  end  with  consonants,  as, 

KvBry  lawarficultj 

OfMtKMt^  vkttrhf  tiqf  ht&r^  «ce,  wmtU^  t#il4i,  ttm*. 

The  diflerPDCe  of  harmony  fthsinf  pfjndptlly 
ffom  the  eoUocaiion  of  vowels  and  consMianta, 
will  be  sufficiently  conceived  by  ftttcndmg  to  tlii 
following  passages  i 

And  tftiwcrt  m\ofi,  *,huiUn§  W  fovnt  ofl^ 
Ami  whM-ctht?  rivt^rcif  hlu-i  iJirnDjrh  mUtctsf  ]l«afiu 
HitU*  o*tr  Eiyfi**  JiomtTM  hrr  a^^r  ttt**m  f 
Witli  (haM?  iha£  ncTCTi«dc,  ik?  vpiriti  rlitei 
Bindthtir  rr^letudtitl  toria  i»Mrt0tk"4mUM  l*Uhr 

The  ^ame  comparison  that  I  pfopoie  to  be 
made  between  the  fourth  and  abth  versca  of  this 
pa!i?a;^e  may  be  repeated  between  the  la»t  lime* 
of  Ibc  following  quotationi; 

-Uadt^rlbAt  tbevU»lpt, 

Crpctlft,  Sfid  hypfiuth,  wUh  rich  htli^f 

BT9i*ftr*.d  tAf  grotiiu£^  m^rt  t*l&mtd  tl^  kmA  i4ai> 

Of  ctntUcflt  tmLirai. 

'— — tterie  in  ctijM  r****?!*, 
Witli  Adw^riT  yarluiitic,  bud  ffHredt'MflflU&f  bsrb^ 
EapouiMl  Eve  l^riidf  ek^d  b«r  auptial  bed  f 
And  he^ttnJf  cAgtff  tkt  kf/mt^uM  titng, 

Milton,  whose  car  bad  been  accustomed,  iwl 
only  to  tbo  muaic  of  the  ancient  tongues,  wbichi 
however  vitJaEcd  by  our  pronuncialion,  cTcel  ad 
that  are  now  in  use,  hut  to  tb«  8o(bic^  of  tha 
Italian,  the  most  mdhflnous  of  a!l  modern  poerrj, 
seems  folly  ci^nvinced  of  the  unHrnefts  of  oor  \%m 
guage  for  smooth  veraificationj,  and  is  therefor© 
pleased  with  an  npportunity  of  calling  in  t  toAief 
word  to  his  assif^tanee:  for  tliis  reason,  ajfd  t  betr 
Ijeve  for  tlii,^  only,  bo  so  mi' tinier  rtidul^s  himaelf 
in  a  long:  pcriefi  of  proper  nances,  and  mlrodacet 
thorn  where  tJity  add  Uule  hut  music  to  his  poem* 

— — T5l^  rieber  «Amt 
Of  Atubaltpi,  Bxid  }«i  unipolPd 
Guioiiat  wai>m.»  (p^Bt  city  Gericiti't  «oiit 
Cill  EJ  DofPdo 

Tha  ntoDii— Tbs  Tuiciu  artist  ti^tr* 
K\  cT^'DinF,  frcm  the  i«p  ^fW^mU 
Or  in  V«ldbrai},  lo  dtsciy  ntw  litdf. 

He  has  indeed  been  moFC  attentliro  to  hi«  *yi 
bblcB  than  to  bis  accents,  and  does  not  often  of^ 
fend  by  collisions  of  consonantfi^  or  openings  of 
vowelfl  upon  each  other,  at  least  not  rriorc  often 
than  oMier  writers  who  have  bad  less  impoftant 
or  complicated  f^ubjects  to  taJ^e  off  their  care  from 
the  catience  of  ihcrr  lines. 

The  great  iieculiarity  of  Milton's  Tersi^catton, 
tompartd  with  tliat  of  later  poet?,  is  the  cIisi*Mi 
of  one  Yowel  before  onotlier,  or  the  suppression 
of  llifclast  avllahle  of  a  word  ending  with  a  Towfi^ 
when  a  vowel  begin*  the  foth>wing  word    hm 

— — ILnowWf* 
Oppr^nr*  tlM5  withturfiit,  jiJbd  woo  turaa 
WudMa  LO  faUy,  u  aourifltmical  to  wlmL 

This  licenae,  though  now  disused  In-EagGA 
poetry,  was  practised  by  our  old  writer*,  mud  li 
allowed  m  manv  other' 1  an iniagea  ancient  «lli 
modern,  and  therefore  the  crrttc*  on  "  Faradli* 
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LoaT'  iiaTe,witfaootniachdelibeTAtioii,  commend* 
«d  Milton  for  continuing  it*  But  one  Ungoase 
GUinot  communicate  its  rules  to  another.  We 
bavB  already  tried  and  rejected  the  hexameter  of 
the  aiieiaita»  the  dooblo  close  of  the  Italians,  and 
d»  alezandfine  of  the  French ;  and  the  elision  of 
vmreb,  however  graceful  it  may  seem  to  other 
■atioBS,  may  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of 
te  Engliab  tongue. 

Theve  ia  reaaon  to  believe  that  we  have  negli- 
giBtly  loat  paitof  our  vowels,  and  that  the  silent 
t,  which  our  aoosstors  added  to  the  most  of  our 
monoayUablei^  was  once  vocal.  By  this  detnin- 
catioo  of  oar  syllables,  our  language  is  over- 
'■tocked  with  consonants,  and  it  is  more  necessa- 
ry, to  add  vowels  to  the  beginning  of  words,  than 
ta  cot  them  offfrom  the  end. 

Bliilon  ttmeibre  seems  to  have  somewhat  mis- 
taken the  nature  of  our  language,  of  which  the 
chief  defect  is  rosgedness  and  asperity,  and  has 
left  our  hank  cadraces  yet  harsher.  But  his  cli- 
MOB  are  not  all  equally'to  be  censured ;  in  some 

SUablea  they  may  be  allowed,  and  perhaps  in  a 
w  mav  be  lafely  imitated.  The  abscission  of 
avowel  is  ondonbtedly  vicious  when  it  is  strong- 
ly aoonded,  and  makers,  with  ite  associate  conso- 
'f  a  fidl  and  audible  syllable. 

^What  be  srivea, 

Bpirilaal,  wajtnvnnm.  ipirito  be  fouDd, 
J99  hagntulM  food,  aod  food  alike  the«e  pure 


fables  true, 

of  delicious  taste. 


Fraitar-HMperiaB  I 
trtnM,haeewky,aad 


-Ewisgso^  i^roach'd, 
mmitttmr  evening  and  our  mom. 


OffMrti  be  makes  them  slaves, 
f,  aad  killa  Uieir  infant  males. 

Aad  vha]  Virfiic  infused,  and  viul  warmth, 
Thraaffboot  tbe  fluid  mass. 


God  wdn  tkte  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 
Toaenre  him. 

I  betieve  every  reader  will  sgrec,  that  in  all 
paasages,  though  not  equally  in  all,  the 
IS  injured,  and  in  some  the  meaning  ob- 
Tnere  are  other  lines  in  which  the  vow- 
el is  cot  off,  but  it  is  so  faintly  pronouncpd  in 
oommon  speech,  that  the  loss  ot  it  in  poetry  is 
Ktrcely  perceived;  and  therefore  such  compli- 
loce  wnh  the  measure  may  be  allowed. 

Nature  breeds 

Pcrrmcs  all  moostrons,  all  prodigious  things, 
AbOBianUe,  inutleruhU ;  and  worse 
■  yet  have  fvign'd 


From  the  *hore 

T1m7  vlMPd  the  vast  imm«'asura67e  abjss, 
iMpnetraMc,  impal'd  with  circling  fire. 

TomomteommmaicubU  in  earth  or  heaven. 

Yet  even  these  contractions  increase  the  rough- 
Qeas  of  a  language  too  rough  already* ;  and  though 
Uft  long  poems  thev  may  be  sometimes  suffered. 
It  never  can  be  faulty  to  forbear  them. 


*  U  the  oritrinal  Rambler,  in  folio,  our  author's  opinion 
Mpcmdjiiwent,  aad  is  thus  expressed:— '* This  license, 
w«i|U&Bovation  in  Euglikh  pootrv,  is  yet  allowed  in 
touy  oSer  lamfuages  ancient  and  modem,  and  therefore 
ibe  critics  on  '  Paradise  Lokt'  hnve,  with(»ut  much  delibera- 
1  Milton  for  introducing  it." 


Milton  flreqaently  uses  in  his  poems  the  hy- 
permetrical or  redundant  line  of  eleven  syllablcii 

Thus  it  shall  befall 

Him  wliom  to  worth  in  woman  over-truatta^ 
Lets  her  will  rule. 

I  also  err'd  in  over-mach  admirny* 

Verses  of  this  kind  occur  almost  in  every 
page ;  but,  though  they  are  not  unpleasing  or 
dissonant,  they  ought  to  be  admitted  into  heroic 
poetry,  since  the  narrow  limits  of  our  language 
allow  us  no  other  distinction  of  epic  and  tragic 
measures,  than  is  afforded  by  the  liberty  of  chang- 
ing at  will  the  terminations  of  the  dramatic  lines^ 
and  bringing  them  by  that  relaxation  of  metrical 
rigour  nearer  to  prose. 
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Dnlee  est  d*$ipere  in  loco,  aoB. 

Wisdom  at  proper  thnes  is  well  fbrgoCten. 

Locke,  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of 
being  a  favourer  of  idleness  or  libertinism,  haa 
advanced,  that  whoever  hopes  to  employ  anj  part 
of  his  time  M'ith  efficacy  and  vigour,  must  allow 
some  of  it  to  pass  in  trifles.  It  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  humanity  to  spend  a  whole  life  in  pro* 
found  study  and  intense  meditation,  and  the  most 
rigorous  exacters  of  industry'  and  seriousness 
have  appointed  hours  for  relaxation  and  amuse 
ment 

It  is  certain,  that,  with  or  without  our  consent, 
many  of  the  few  moments  allotted  us  will  slide 
imperceptibly  away,  and  that  the  mind  will  break, 
from  confinement  to  its  stated  task,  into  sudden 
excursions.  Severe  and  connected  attention  ia 
preserved  but  for  a  short  time ;  and  when  a  man 
shuts  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  bends  his 
thoughts  to  the  discussion  of  any  abstruse  ques* 
tion,  he  will  find  his  faculties  continually  stealing 
away  to  more  pleasing  entertainments.  He  often 
perceives  himself  transported,  he  knows  not 
now,  to  distant  tracts  of  thought,  and  returns  to 
his  first  object  as  from  a  dream,  without  knowing 
when  he  forsook  it,  or  how  long  he  has  been  ab- 
stracted from  it 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  most  stodmoa 
are  not  always  the  most  leaned.  There  ia,  in- 
deed, no  great  difficulty  in  discovering  that  this 
difference  of  proficiency  may  arise  from  the  dif- 
ference of  intellectual  powers,  of  the  choice  of 
books,  or  the  convenience  of  information.  But 
I  believe  it  hkewise  frequently  happens  that  the 
most  recluse  are  not  the  most  vigorous  prosecut- 
ors of  study.  Man  v  impose  upon  the  world,  and 
many  upon  themselves  by  an  appearance  of  se- 
vere ana  exemplary  dihgence,  when  they,  in  real- 
ity, give  themselves  up  to  the  luxury  of  fancy, 
please  their  minds  with  regulating  the  past,  or 
phinning  out  the  future ;  place  themselves  at  will 
m  varied  situations  of  happiness,  and  slumber 
away  their  days  in  voluntary  visions.  In  the 
journey  of^life  some  are  lefl  behind  because  they 
are  naturallyfi^ble  and  slow :  some  because  they 
miss  the  way,  and  many  because  they  leave  it  by 
choice,  and,  instead  of  pressing  onward  with  a 
stauiy  pace,  delight  themselves  with  momentary 
deviations,  turn  aside  to  pluck  every  flower,  and 
repose  in  every  shade. 


ite  mtto  tiMlhMlMorttefint 
I  the  Mr  bettor  than  a  tiM  fourth, 
iiDd  t&  close  of  the  seooedqiMtetioii  better  then 
of  the  third. 

Thewileoan 
Drawn  back,  redounded  (m  a  Hood)  oa 
FnMtt  vlMBit«fr«yi  iaqponiblotonilz 
Wkh"       ■ 


[Mibtt 


^— Wlwt  wn  by  daj 
Lop  OTnrfroim,or  pnite,  or  prop,  or  bfaid| 
One  nUteorlwu  with  wanton  growCh  dnrida^ 


The. 
WUl 
Aawa 


pnlhB  and  bmrera  donbt  not  bnt  oarje 
I  keep  fhNB  wiklirne«  wtik  eaee  M  wl  ^ 
e  need  wdk,  UU  yoanger  kanda  ere  kn^ 


The  leet  in  the  fifth  piece  has  tiie  smme  incob' 
vemenee  as  in  the  seveoth  and  third,  that  the  eyi- 
lableis  weakt 

Beaat  now  with  beaat  'ran  war,  and  fowl  wttk  fowL 
And  fiih  with  ihh,  to  erase  the  herb  aU  leaviaf, 
Deronr'd  each  wUur  ;  Nor  stood  wich  in  awe 
Of  man,  but  fled  M«i  or  with  conntenaace  grim, 
Glared  on  him  pambig. 

The  noblest  and  most  majestic  peuses  which 
oor  Tersification  admits,  are  upoo  the  fborth  and 
■izth  syilables.  which  are  both  strongly  soonded 
b  a  pure  and  regular  verse,  and  at  either  of 
which  the  line  is  so  divided,  that  bodi  member? 
participate  of  harmony. 


JMeiflM 


r,tjauMiVnn^ 


i§mH§timmm, 


To  eesrt  the  great  OMt,  sai  t»seslh»**mi^ 
floMM  a  aweet  mriilo  thoatihat  asMT  ttfadi 
Bnt  thoee  Chat  have,  km  waBlhaft  da^nrt  aiv. 


Bntaowatlerttkeeacredi 

Of  light  mfftmrtf  and  from  the  waUe  of  heavnn 
Shoots  far  into  the  boeom  of  dim  nirht 
A  glimmering  ^eini:  here  nature  ant 
Her  fefthest  Terge,  end  chaos  to  retire. 

But  lar  above  all  others,  if  I  can  mve  any  cre- 
dit to  my  own  ear,  is  the  rest  upon  me  sixth  syl- 
lable, which,  taking  in  a  complete  compass  ol 
Boand,  such  as  is  sufficient  to  oonstitnte  one  ol 
oor  lyric  measures,  makes  e  full  and  sobmn 
dose.  Some  passages  which  conclude  at  this 
stop,  I  could  never  read  without  some  strong 
emotions  of  dcli§;ht  or  ad  miration. 

Before  the  hills  appoar'd.  or  fountain  flow'd, 
Thou  with  the  eternal  wisdom  di<lKt  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  »istcr,  and  with  her  didst  play- 
In  presence  of  the  almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  Bong. 

Or  other  worlds  they  secm'd,  or  happy  isles, 
Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  famed  of  old, 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flowery  vales, 
Thrice  happy  iries !  But  who  dwelt  happy  there, 
He  stay'd  not  to  iaquire. 

He  blew 

Histnimpotv  heard  in  Oreb  since,  perhaps 
Wlien  God  descended  ;   and,  perhaps,  once  more 
To  sound  at  general  doom. 

If  the  poetry  of  Miltou  be  examined,  with  re- 
gard to  the  pauses  and  flow  of  his  verses  into 
eacli  other,  it  will  appear  that  he  has  performed 
all  that  our  language  Mould  admit ;  and  tlie  com- 
parison of  his  numbers  with  those  who  have  cul- 
tivated the  same  manner  of  writing,  will  show 
that  he  e;tcelled  as  much  in  the  lower  as  the 
higher  parts  of  his  art,  and  that  his  skill  in  har- 
monjr  was  not  less  than  his  invention  or  his 
leaminy 


Tbb  Sciences  havinfllonf  seeo  their  votanss  l» 
bouring  for  the  benrat  of  w»^'H  witfKMt  r» 
ward,  put  up  thdr  petitioa  to  Jupiter  fer  a  nmie 
equitable  distribution  of  riches  and  howNBB.  Ja» 
piter  was  moved  at  thmr  eoa^laiBta,  and  toached 
with  the  approaching  mieeries  ofMiy  wboeithB 
Sciences,  wearied  with  peipeCnal  injcntitiideL 
were  nowthreatening  to  lofiake,and  wtao  wooM 
have  been  reduced  bj  their  depertone  Co  Aed  in 
dens  upon  the  mast  of  tteei^  tohant  tkdr  pnjm 
deserts,  and  to  perish  nndar  the  paws  of  aniooals 
stronger  and  fiercer  limnAmmnm,' 

A  synod  of  the  uilsstisii  «■•  theiefore  con- 
vened, in  which  it  was  feeoltedt  that  Patronage 
should  descend  to  the  aarialaMa  of  tfao  Scienees. 
Patronage  was  the  daughter  of  Aatma,  hjm  noTi 
tal  father,  and  had  been  educated  in  the  acdiool 
of  Truth,  by  the  goddesses^  whoai  tlie  was  new 
appointed  to  protect  8be  had  fion  her  moithsr 
that  dignity  of  aspect,  which  atnick  tenor  into 
false  merit,  and  uom  her  mistieaa  T 
which  made  her  only^  anfosalHa  to  I 
the  Sciences  brought  into  herpfsosnea. 

She  came  down  with  the  .ganeBal  aed 
of  all  the  powers  that  &voor  leamjo^    Hope 


supply. 
Parnassus,  the  cloud  which  had  1     _       _ 
it,  was  immediately  dispelled.    Tbo'ahadoi  he- 
me withered  with  drought,  npread  thHrongiMl 
verdure^  and  the  flowere  that  Bad  laanshiawilh 


verdure^  i 

ohilness  brightened  their  colours^  I 

their  scents;  the  Musee tuned  their  ha^aad 

•sierted  their  voices ;  and  all  the  eoneeit  of  »> 

ture  weloomed  her  arrivaL 

On  Pamasses  she  fixed  her  reeidonee,  in  a^ 
lace  raised  by  the  Sciences,  and  adorned  wtth. 
whatever  could  delight  the  eye,  elevate  the  ima^ 
;|ination,  or  enlarge  the  understanding.     Home 
bhe  dispersed  the  gifts  of  Fortune  with  the  im— 
partiality  ofJustice^and  the  discernment  of  Truths 
tier  gate  stood  always  open,  and  Hope  sat  at  (' 
portal,  inviting  to  entrance,  all  whom  the  Scien 
numbered  in  their  train.     The  court  was  the 
lore  thronged  with  innumerable  multitudes, 
whom,  though  many  returned  disappointed, 
dom  any  had  contidcncc  to  complain  ;   for 
tronage  was  known  to  neglect  few,  but  for 
of  the  due  claims  to  her  regard.  Those  th< 
who  had  solicited  her  favour  without 
generally  withdrew  from  public  notice, 
diverted  their  attention  to  meaner  em|: 
or  endeavoured  to  supply  their  deficiences  b»J 
closer  application. 

In  time,  however,  the  number  of  those  i 
had  miscarried  in  their  pretensions  grew  sof 
liiatthey  became  less  ashamed  of  their  rep 
and,  instead  of  hiding  their  disgrace  in 
ment,  began  to  besiege  the  gates  of  the  palaa  ■<! 
and  obstruct  the  entrance  of  such  as  thnytnou^A 
likely  to  be  more  caressed.    The  deasions     of 
Patronage,  who  was  but  half  a  ffoddess.  }mmd 
been  sometimeB  erroneous ;  and  though  she  mJ 
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vrajs  aiade  baste  to  rectify  iter  mistakes,  a  few 
instances  of  her  fallibility  eDCoura^^cd  every  one 
to  appeal  from  ber  judgment  to  his  own,  and  tJiat 
of  bis  companions,  who  are  always  ready  to  cla> 
nKHir  an  the  common  cause,  and  elate  each  other 
with  reciprocal  applause. 

Hope  was  a  steady  friend  to  the  disappointed, 
and  Impudence  incited  tliem  to  accept  a  second 
invitation,  and  lay  their  claim  again  before  Pa- 
Cronaffe.  They  were  again,  for  the  most  part, 
sent  back  with  ignominy,  but  found  hope  not 
alienated,  and  Impudence  more  resolutely  zeal- 
ous; they  therefore  contrived  new  expedients, 
and  hoped  at  last  to  prevail  by  their  multitudes, 
which  were  always  increasing,  and  their  perse- 
verance^ which  Mope  and  Impudence  forbade 
diem  to  relaL 

PatTODage  having  been  long  a  stranger  to  the 
heavenly  assemblies,  began  to  degenerate  to- 
wards teireetrial  nature,  and  forgot  the  prcccpu 
of  Justice  and  Truth.  Instead  of  confining  her 
(liendship  to  the  Sciences,  she  sufiercd  hcraelf, 
b^  little  and  little^  to  contract  an  acquaintance 
with  Pride  the  son  of  Falsehood,  by  whose  cm- 
braces  she  had  two  daughters^  Fhittery  and  Ca- 
price. Flattery  was  nursed  by  Liberality,  and 
Caprice  by  Fortune,  without  any  assistance  from 
the  leteons  of  the  Sciences. 

Patronage  began  openly  to  adopt  tlic  scnti- 
oenta  andimitate  the  manners  of  her  husband, 
by  whose  opinions  she  now  directed  her  dcci- 
Mona  with  very  little  heed  to  the  pn^cepts  of 
Troth ;  and  as  her  daughters  continually  gained 
upon  her  auctions,  the  Sciences  lost  their  influ- 
ence^ till  none  Amom!  much  reason  to  boast  of 
their  receptioo.  bat  those  whom  Caprice  or  Flat* 
Cenr  conductea  to  her  throne. 

The  throng  who  had  so  long  waited,  and  so 
<Aiea  bera  dismissed  for  want  of  recommcnda- 
tion  from  the  Sciences,  were  delighted  to  see  the 
power  of  those  rigorous  goddesses  tending  to 
III  extinction.  Their  patronesses  now  renewed 
their  enoouragements.  Hope  smiled  at  tlir  ap- 
proach of  Caprice,  and  Impudence  wa5«  nhvays  at 
hand  to  introduce  her  clients  to  Flatter}'. 

Patronage  had  now  learned  to  procure  horeelf 
reverence  by  ceremonies  and  formalities,  and,  in- 
itead  of  admitting  her  petitioners  to  an  immedi- 
ate audience,  ordered  the  antechamber  to  be 
aeded,  called  among  mortets  tlio  Hall  of  Ex- 
peetation.  Into  tliislwiH  the  entrance  was  easy 
to  Ihoee  whom  Tidpodenco  had  constjprncd  to 
Flatterr,  and  it  was  therefore  crowded  with  a 
jseoiiaciioiis  throng,  assembled  from  ever}-  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  pressing  forwartl  with  tlie  iit- 
OMMt  eafeniefM  or  desire,  and  agitated  with  all 
tiie  aozieties  of  competition. 

They  entered  this  general  receptacle  with  aiv 
dour  «od  alacrity,  and  made  no  doubt  of  speedy 
iooetfSy  under  the  conduct  of  B1atter>-,  to  the  pr(v 
sance  of  Patronage.  But  it  generall^r  ha])nened 
that  they  were  hnrc  left  to  their  destiny,  tor  the 
inner  doors  were  committed  to  Caprice,  who 
opened  and  shut  them,  as  it  seemed,  by  cliance, 
and  rejected  or  admitted  without  anv  setded  rule 
of  dbtmction.  In  the  mean  time,  t^e  miserable 
attendants  were  left  to  wear  out  tlieir  lives  in  al- 
ternate exultation  and  dejection,  delivered  up  to 
the  epoit  of  Suspicion,  who  wasalvMiys  whisper- 
ing into  their  ear  designs  against  them  which  were 
never  formed,  and  of  Envy,  «-ho  diligently  point- 
fA  imt  the  good  forfnn^oY  on«?  or  oth^r  of  their 
T 


competitors.  Infaimr  flew  round  the  hall,  and 
scattered  mildews  irom  her  wings,  with  which 
every  one  was  suined ;  Reputation  followed  her 
with  slower  fligiit,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  the 
blemishes  with  paint,  which  was  immediately 
brushed  away,  or  separated  of  itself,  and  left 
the  stains  more  visible ;  nnrwerethespotsof  In* 
famv  e\Tr  efiaccd,  but  witli  limpid  water  eflfused 
by  the  hand  of  Time  from  a  well  which  spning 
up  beneath  the  throne  of  Truth. 

It  frequenriy  happened  lliat  Science,  unwill- 
ing to  lose  the  ancient  prcrofiati\e  of  recom- 
mending to  Patronage,  would  lend  her  followers 
into  the  Hall  of  Expectation  ;  hut  they  were  soon 
discouraged  from  attending ;  for  not  only  Envy 
and  Suspicion  incessantly  tormented  them,  but 
Impudence  considcnni  them  as  intruders,  and  in- 
cited Infamy  to  bkcken  tliem.  They  therefore 
quickly  retired,  but  seldom  without  some  spots 
which  they  could  scarcely  wash  away,  and  wnicii 
sliowed  that  they  had  once  waited  in  the  UaH 
of  Exi)ectation, 

The  rest  continued  to  expect  the  happy  mo- 
ment, at  which  Caprice  should  beckon  tliem  to 
approach;  and  endeavoured  to  propitiate  her, 
not  with  Homerical  harmony,  the  representation 
ofgreat  actions,  or  the  recitaf  of  noble  sentiments, 
but  with  soft  ond  voluptuous  melody,  intermin- 
gled with  the  praises  of  Patronage  and  Pride,  by 
whom  they  were  heard  at  once  with  pleasure 
and  contempt. 

Some  were  indeed  admitted  by  Caprice,  when 
they  least  expected  it,  and  heaped  by  Patronage 
with  the  gifts  of  Fortune  ;  but  they  wero  from 
tliat  time  chained  to  her  footstool,  and  condemn- 
ed to  regulate  their  lives  by  her  glances  and  her 
nods ;  tlicy  seemed  proud  of  their  nianaclee,  and 
seldom  complained  of  any  drudger}'  however  ser- 
vile, or  any  aiTront  however  conte'mptiious ;  yet 
they  were  often,  noti^'iihstanding  their  obedi- 
ence, svizcd  on  a  sudden  by  Coprico,  divested  of 
their  ornaments,  and  thrust  back  into  the  Ilall 
of  ExiM»cfation, 

Here  tliey  mingled  again  with  the  tumult,  and 
all,  cxcq>t  a  few  whom  exporienw  had  taught  to 
seek  happiness  in  the  regions  of  liberty,  continued 
to  spend  lionrs,  and  days  and  years,  courting  the 
.smile  of  Caprice  by  the  arts  of  Flattery;  tilt  at 
length  new  crowds  pressed  in  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  forth  at  diflerent  outlets  into  the  ha- 
bitations of  Disease,  and  Khame,  and  Poverty, 
and  Despair,  where  thoy  passed  the  rest  of  their 
Irv-es  in  narratives  of  promises  and  broaches  of 
faith,  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  hopes  and  disap- 
pointments. 

The  Sciences,  after  a  thousand  indignities,  re- 
tired from  the  palace  of  Patronage,  and  having 
long  wanderea  over  the  world  in  grief  and  dis- 
tress, wore  led  at  last  to  the  cottage  of  Independ- 
ence, the  daughter  of  Fortitude ;  where  they 
were  taught  by  Prudence  and  Parsimony  to  sup- 
port tlieniselves  in  dignity  and  quiet. 


No.  92.]      Saturday,  Feb.  2, 175!. 

Jam  nitne  minaci  mvrmure  cormnm 
PtrttringiM  avre§,j£m  htui  strepvnt. 

Lo !  nnw  the  clarion's  Tok«  1  hear. 
Its  thrcaCenlnf  murmurt  pierce  my  ear. 
And  in  thy  lines  with  brasen  breaUi 
The  trumpet  sounds  the  charge  of  death. 

It  has  l>een  long  observed,  that  the  idea  of  bean 
tv  is  ra^e  and  ande6iied,  diflcrsnt  in  diftreHt 
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mltida,  mnd  diverffided  bf  tkM  or  pkee.  It  has 
been  s  term  l:^Uierto  tiaed  to  signiiV  diil  M'luch 
pleMSi  ufl  we  know  not  wh)r,  Aod  in  oUf  Afipro* 
Mtion  of  wluch  we  cm  jUBUly  otnvelves  only  by 
tbe  eoiKwrrence  of  niuiilw/*,  wftboul  jiiuch  po  wor 
of  eEiforeing  oi^  tipiiuoo  upon  otiicr^  by  any  i^ 

Suinisnt,  bui  exBiople  &Tvd  miihonty.  h  is,  in- 
««4i,  SO  Ljttl«  eubjecl  to  ib«?  ^tammniionfl  of  r^a- 
wnj  ihut  PaachaJ  Bappwiira  it  to  end  where  de- 
lUCMtsUtLtioii  begin ^f  imd  iiiait)taina,  that  wiHiaiit 
ittimfniiiy  and  dbi^iirtiLty  >vc  cEinnot  Bp^ak  of 

*Ji*A  tnce  ail  th(»  »oun:«3  of  that  varioiu  plea- 
■ail^iyilicb  we  necnbt^  to  the  Agency  of  beautyf  or 

to  dUciit&ngle  hU  dte  perc«ptiQix»  involved  in  its 
id*e,  wouid,  p^rhajKS^  rtt|iiim  a  vm-  g^tvul  part 
til  die  lite  of  Art* ly tie  of  PJato,  It  1^  however^ 
La  msav  cwtea  upparent  tK^I  tbii  quality  Is  tncre- 
ly  reladvta  and  comparative;  ihat  we  pronounce 
iSings  beantifid  bet^an^  ihey  have  f^omothinpr 
wliick  wc  agreej  for  whatevrT  reanon,  to  cuil 
b^AMtyi  in  a  greater  drgre«  thsin  we  have  been 
apciutomed  to  find  il  in  ether  tilings  of  the  saiue 
kind  j  and  thai  we  uauifcr  the  epithet  as  our 
knowledge  incfc'asp^i  and  appro pnn-te  it  to  higher 
eiceilence,  when  highest  exeelieuc^  comes  within 
ouf  viewp 

Much  of  ilie  bi.'auty  of  writing  ia  of  this  kind^ 
and  tberefore  Boikau  Juj^tly  lemarkfl.  that  the 
books  which  have  itood  tke  tmi  ^^  bet 

admired  through  all  the  ehuigiiflwt  "^' 

of  man  baa  suSVred  ffom  Iho  vatiou 
of  knowledge,  and  the  prevabnce  „  c* 
customs,  have  a  better  cUUu  to  our  rega.^ 

an}-  modern  <:^u  IkiusL,  b^cnii^e  the  lon^  con - 

anceof  iheir  repatoUon  provi^s  tliat  ihoy  are  ade- 
quate to  oar  faf^uiiie^,  and  agreeable  to  nature, 

tt  II,  howeverfthe  task  of  criticism  to  oftabLish 
priucipUai  UMtnprove  opinion  into  knowiedj^c^ 
and  Lu  di3tinguif?h  thoae  jnebosof  pJea^in^  which 
dpetid  upon  knort  it  cftu#e«i  and  raUonal  dedoc- 
tjoo,  from  the  namf4eH«  and  inexplicable  ele> 
gtincjca  which  appeal  uoly  t^>  the  fanty,  from 
which  we  feel  dehght^  bot  know  not  bow  they 
produce  il,  and  which  may  wdl  be  termed  the 
enohaatreas  of  the  souK  Cnticism  foduccs  thts4e 
regions  of  liteniture  under  the  dominion  of 
science,  wliif.h  have  hitherto  known  only  the 
anarchy  of  ignorance,  tlie  caprtcoa  of  faQcy,  and 
the  tyranny  of  preacription. 

There  ia  nothing  in  the  art  of  versify ing  so 
machexpoaed  to  tJii*  [wwer  of  imagination  an  the 
accommodation  of  the  sound  to  tin;  sense,  or  the 
fopreientalion  of  particular  images^  by  the  Sow 
ofthe  verse  in  which  they  are  expjresfted*  t^very 
student  has  innutneiahlc'tmssagc:!,  in  which  he, 
and  perhaps  he  aiojvr*,  diacovcra  such  resem- 
blances; ttud  ainre  the  attention  of  the  present 
race  ofpoeticat  reader*  scem^  punjcularlyltirned 
upon  ihifl  specie^  of  elegance,  I  nhall  endeavour 
|o  eiLamine  how  mudi  tiic^e  conformitius  have 
been  observed  by  tins  poeta^  or  directed  by  tlve  cri- 
ticif  how  far  Ikc^y  can  be  established  upon  na- 
ture and  reason^  and  on  what  occasions  they 
have  been  practised  by  Milton. 

Hompr,  ll»e  father  of  sll  poetic*l  beauty,  huR 
been  partjcularly  celebrattd  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassui,  a^  he  that,  of  all'the  poets,  eat  hi* 
bited  the  greatest  variety  of  sound  ;  "  for  there 
arcj  (says  he,)  innufoeflibU^  passages,  in  which 
length  of  time,  bulk  of  body^  eJilr<^mity  of  pag^ 
wmmt  uui  auUii^s  of  r^pom  ;  or,  in  whidt,  on  : 


the  contrary,  brevity »  speed,  and  oageimess,  ar« 
t'vjdtintly  omrkod  r>ut  by  the  soimd  ai'  the  »yUa- 
btes.  Thus  tb'^  anguish  and  Aaw  pace  with 
which  the  blind  Pol yph erne  groped  out  wiib  bn 
hands  the  ^iltance  oJ'  his  cave,  are  p«rcdv«d  m 
the  tadence  of  the  vene*  wbkb  de#crjl>«  ie* 

JfeanUiOft  the  Cyclop  rt^nf  wiikhi*  ^cw^od, 
I  Hide  aruu,  mad  •wdbHratLEU   kdj 


The  critic  ihen  proceeds  to  show,  that  th?  t^  i 

forts  of  Ach  it Jes  struggling  in  his  «niiour  agtittil 
the  current  of  a  rivi^r^  soniclime*  rosi sting, 
Bometimci^  yielding,  may  be  perceived  in  the  eii 
sions  of  the  s}'llnbic*i,  the  ?low  succession  oft' 
feet,  and  the  strength  of  tlie  con»onant«, 

'Effct  ^Tttal^aaSai* — 

**«'  d[I  tbiD  Mif  jre,  fo  iTDiorj'  rmmutiuai  tprtrtd^ 
111  411  hi*  back,  Df  Xnkttti,  upon  hU  hi^Pi]  ^ 
t,  dmii:itkii  iOLJ,  tli«  uIvfTw  JIochI  k(!  brvrw^ 
d  itiU  indiiiiAttt  tioupeli  «.bQtf  tliQ  WKfW, 
^  Ity  ttie  imUh,  Itii.  kiuM  r«UR«ir]i(faloO| 

When  Homer  dtscnbefl  the  cmah  of  men 
IpbH  against  a  rock,  he  coUecta  the  most  ud« 
t#      ig  and  liar^h  sounds. 

i^Kii  ttlood^'  biufl 

Baslcli'^d  twQp  onbuppy:  of  my  mani*!  bsiidi 
And  diib'tf  like  iagu  4jreun»ltbc  Honj  Auof  ^ 
The  ptvvmvBLl  iwiouwitli  hf;»iiiJ  BEdT  initialed  gar«.< 


I 


And  when  bo  would  place beforo  Ok*  t»]r«ii 
thing  dreadful  and  a^ionishing,  he  makes  dmieie 
of  the  strongest  vowelsj  and  the  leTters  ofaKMt 
dilEcu It  utterance* 

Trtm*nd(w«  GoTyon  frmtn'ii  upvb  il*  AeU* 
And  fiifcliv^  tcTt*f*fllJ'dih'  Kip«*Al»«  diieU. 

rof«. 

Many  other  exaimpjes  Dionysius  produo«A; 
but  those  will  suffif^ientlY  *ihow,  that  either  b» 
was  fanciful,  or  we  htive  lost  Oio  gfrniine  pro- 
nuQcialJon ;  for  I  know  not  whetY^r,  iii  ^ny  tsum 
of  thepe  instances,  s^ich  mioilirud^  c^n  be  di^ 
covered.  It  pcems,  indeed,  probihlr^  that  Iha 
veneration  with  which  Homer  was  rcad^  pt^ 
diic«d  many  supposititious  beauties;  for  tbmi^ 
it  is  certain y  that  ihe  i?i>und  of  manv  of  his  veni* 
very  just  I  v  corresponds  w»lh  iho  tiiing;<  exp«»B- 
od,  yet,  w[ien  the  force  of  Ida  iin£i|>ina"tioiv  which 
gave  him  full  possession  of  evei^  object,  is  eon- 
jitdered,  together  with  the  flexiSility  of  his  lam^ 
guage,  of  which  the  syllables  might  br  ofUfi  ooq- 
tracted  or  diinted  nt  plt^aj^iire,  il  will  seem  xti^ 
hkely  that  such  conformity  ^liould  happen  l«w 
frequently  even  without  dcs^ign. 

U  lA  not  however  to  be  doubted,  that  VirA 
who  wrote  amidst  the  light  of  criticism,  and  i^ 
owed  so  much  of  his  success  to  art  and  labonr^ 
endeavoured  omoiig  other  excellences,  to  ejdubir 
tiua  siouhtude ;  nor  ha«  he  been  h^a*  happ^r  m 
(his  than  in  the  other  graces  *>[  yerjifiemtloffci 
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This  felicity  of  his  niunben  was,  at  the  reviYal 
of  learniDj^,  displayed  with  great  elegance  by 
Vida,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

H «ad  Mtis  e«t  illia  ntcunqiM  duidera  Tannic— 
Omnia  Md  namnria  vocum  coacorvlibos  apciiit, 
Atque  aoQO  qiuecunque  caount  imiUatuTf  et  apta 
Verbonim  facie,  et  quMito  *•— witnjy  ore. 
Nam  divena  opus  eat  Teluti  dare  TeraibiM  on, 
Hie  nelior  motuque  pedom,  et  pendciboa  aUa, 
MoUe  viain  tacito  lapau  per  leru  radit : 
nie  autem  membris.  ac  niote  inarioa  iafeaa 
laced  it  tardo  noliinine  BubiMendo. 
Ecce  aliquis  aahic  egrefio  polcberriiiiua  ore, 
Cut  latua  ■Mmbrie  Veaiu  oanibna  allat  boooiwii. 
Contra  alius  rudia,  iolbniias  oatmidit  et  artiu, 
Hiruttumauo  aupercilinm,  ac  caudara  siDOoaam, 

iBfratuavimi,  aonitu  illaetabilis  ipeo. 

Ergo  vbi  Jaob  naata  ■pumaa  aalis  aero  raentea 

Incubuere  mari,  ▼ideas  spuoMre,  leductis 

Conrulsain  remia,  rostrisque  stridentibus  saquor. 

Tunc  longe  sale  saxa  sonant,  tune  et  A-eta  ventia 

Incipiunt  afiuta  tumescere :  littore  Huctus 

lUidint  ruaco,  atque  refracta  raoNurniuratanda 

Ad  teopaUMt  cuoHilo  insequitvr  prsBruptua  aqam  ooos.^ 

Cum  ven»  ex  alto  speoolalus  cKrula  Nerens 

Leniit  in  morem  stagui,  placidsequA  paludia, 

Labitur  uneta  vadb  abies,  natat  uncta  carina. — 

Verba  atiam  rm  ezi^aa  angosta  aeqnuatnr, 

laffonteaqua  JuTaat  ufentia:  cuoctagifanteai 

Vasta  decent,  mltoa  immanes,  pectora  lata, 

Et  magni  membrorum  artns,  magna  oasa,  lacertique. 

Atque  adeo,  aiquid  geritur  molimine  magno, 

Adde  BMMam,  et  pariter  tecum  qnoque  verba  laborent 

Segnia ;  sea  quando  vi  muUa  globa  coactia 

JSternum  frangenda  bidentibus,  ocquore  seu  cum 

Cornua  ▼elatarum  obvertimus  antennamm. 

At  mora  si  Aierit  damno  properare  jubebo. 

8i  se  furte  cava  extalerit  mala  vipera  terra, 

Tolle  moras,  cape  saxa  manu,  cape  robora,  pastor ) 

Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  tela,  repetlito  pestem. 

Ipse  etiam  versus  mat,  in  prsKepeque  feratur. 

Immense  cum  prsBcipitaas  ruit  6oeano  nox, 

Aut  cum  perculsus  ^raviter  procurabit  bumi  boa. 

Cumq^ue  etiam  requies  rebus  datur,  ipsa  quoqne  uUro 

Carmma  paulisper  cursu  cessare  ridebis 

In  medio  interrupta :  quierunt  cum  freta  ponti, 

Postqaara  aura  posoere,  quieacere  procinus  Ipaom 

Cernere  erit,  mcdiisqne  incoeptis  aistftre  versum. 

Quid  dicam,  senior  cum  tclum  imbelle  sine  ictu 

Invalidus  jacit,  et  dofectis  riribus  rger  7 

Nura  quoque  turn  vvrsus  segni  pariter  pede  langnet : 

Sanguis  bebet,  frigeat  eff<m»  m  corpore  vires. 

Forcem  autem  juvenem  ^eceat  prorumpere  in  areas, 

Evertiifte  domoe,  prKfractaquc  quadrupedantum 

Pectora  pcctoribus  perrumiHire,  sternere  turres 

Ingentes,  totaque,  fenim  dare  Ainera  campo. 

Tis  not  enough  his  verses  to  complete, 
In  measure,  ttttml>ers,  or  determined  feet. 
To  all,  proportion'd  terms  be  muat  diapenae, 
And  make  the  sound  a  piciare  of  the  scnaa  { 
The  correspondent  wordu  exactly  frame, 
The  look,  the  features,  and  the  mien  the  aame. 
With  rapid  feet  and  wings,  without  delay, 
This  swiftly  flies,  and  smoothly  «kims  awav : 
This  blooms  with  >outh  and  beauty  in  his  nice, 
And  Venus  breathes  on  every  limb  a  grace ; 
That,  of  rude  form,  his  uncouth  members  shows. 
Looks  horrible,  and  frowns  with  tm  rough  browa  | 
His  monstrous  tail,  in  many  a  fold  and  wind, 
VolumiDiHis  and  vast,  curia  up  behind ; 
At  once  the  image  An«l  thr  lines  appear 
Kudo  to  Ike  eye,  and  frightful  to  the  ear. 
Lo !  wheji  the  sailors  steer  the  ponderous  shins, 
And  plough,  with  brazen  beaks,  the  foamy  oeepe 
Incumbent  on  the  main  that  roars  around. 
Beneath  their  labouring  oars  the  waves  refouiid ; 
The  prows  wide  echoing  through  the  dark  prolteiid 
To  the  load  call  each  distant  rock  replies ; 
Toss'd  by  the  storm  the  towering  surges  rise ; 
While  the  hoarse  ocean  beats  the  sounding  shore, 
IHsh'd  from  the  strand,  the  flying  waters  roar. 
Flash  at  the  shock,  and  gathering  in  a  heap, 
Tho  liquid  mountain*  ris*^,  and  overhang  tlw  dee^ 
But  when  blue  Nepiunc  from  hi-*  car  »ur>«ys, 
And  cadras  at  one  regard  the  raging  stras, 
Stretch'd  like  a  peaceful  lake  the  deep  suhridee, 
Aa««kcpiiNi\lvMeUVclNi«r|h  


When  thingf  are  small,  the  terms  should  still  bass) 

For  low  words  please  us,  when  the  theme  is  hnr 

But  when  some  giant,  horrible  and  grim. 

Enormous  in  his  gait,  and  vast  in  every  limb. 

Stalks  towering  on  t  the  awelling  worda  must  rise 

la  juat  proportion  to  the  monster's  rise. 

If  some  large  weight  bis  huge  arms  strive  tosbova, 

The  verse  too  labours ;  the  thronged  words  scarce  mi 

When  each  stiff  clod  beneath  the  ponderous  plough 

Crumbles  and  breaks,  th' encumber'd  lines  marehal 

Nor  less,  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gales, 

Unftirl  their  shrouds,  and  hoist  tho  wide-stretch*d  adli 

But  if  the  poem  suffers  fh>m  delay, 

Let  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away, 

And  when  the  viper  issues  from  the  brake, 

Be  quick ;  with  stones,  and  brands,  and  fire,  attaA 

His  rising  crest,  and  drive  the  serpent  back. 

When  night  descends,  or  stunn'd  by  numoroua 

And  groaning,  to  the  earth  drops  the  vast  ox ; 

The  line  too  sinks  with  corrpspoudent  sound, 

FJat  with  the  steer,  and  headlong  to  the  ground. 

When  the  wild  waves  subside,  anid  tempesu  ceaaa^ 

And  hush  the  roarings  of  tho  sea  to  peace ; 

So  oft  we  see  the  interrupted  strain 

Stopp'd  in  the  midst — and  with  the  silent  main 

Paused  for  a  space — at  lakt  it  glidns  again. 

When  Priam  strains  his  aged  arm,  to  throir 

His  ana  vailing  Javelin  at  the  foe  ; 

(His  blood  congeal'd,  and  every  nerve  uiMlniii|£) 

Then  with  the  tbcine  complies  tho  artful  noag  $ 

Like  him,  the  solitary  numbers  flow. 

Weak,  trembling,  melancholy,  stiff,  and  slow 

Not  so  voang  Pyrrhoa,  who  with  rapid  fhroe 

Beats  duwn  embattled  armies  in  his  course. 

The  raffing  youth  in  tremblioff  liion  falls. 

Bursts  her  strong  gates,  and  shakes  her  lofty  wsib  { 

Provokes  his  flying  courser  to  his  speed, 

In  full  career  to  charge  the  warlike  steed : 

He  piles  the  field  with  mountains  of  the  slain  t 

He  pours,  he  storms,  he  thunders  thro*  the  plaia. 


From  the  Italian  gardens  Pope  seems  to  1 
transplsnted  this  flower,  the  ffrowth  of  happiar 
climates,  into  a  soil  less  adapted  to  its  nature^  I    * 
less  favourable  to  its  increase. 

Soft  is  the  strain,  when  Zephyr  gently  blows. 
And  the  smooth  stream  hi  araoother  numbera  flowi^ 
Bat  when  loud  biUowa  lash  tho  aounding  shore. 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
VIHien  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  tho  words  move  slow; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn  and  akiiaa  along  the  bmIi 

From  these  lines,  laboured  with  great  .. 
tion,  and  celebrated  by  a  rival  wit,  may  be  indgM 
ed  what  can  be  expected  from  the  most  difisMniit 
endeavours  ai\cr  tnis  imagery  of  sound.  The 
verse  intended  to  represent  the  whisper  of  the 
vernal  breeze,  must  be  confessed  not  madi  to 
excel  in  softness  or  volubility :  and  the  smoodi 
stream  runs  with  a  perpetual  clash  of  jairiag 
consonants.  The  noise  and  turbulence  of  the 
torrent  is,  indeed  distinctly  imaged,  for  it  requina 
very  little  skill  to  make  our  language  rough :  but 
in  these  lines,  which  mention  me  efibrt  of  Ajasf^ 
there  is  no  particular  heaviness,  obstruction^  ot 
delay.  The  swiftness  of  Camilla  is  rather  oon- 
trastcd  than  exempliiied  ;  why  the  verse  abofild 
be  lengthened  to  express  speed,  will  not  eafli^ 
be  discovered.  In  the  dactyls  used  for  that  pui^ 
pose  by  tho  ancientfl,  two  ikogt  syllablea  wera 
pronounced  with  such  rapidiw,  as  to  be  equal 
only  to  one  long ;  they,  therefore,  naturally  ei- 
hibit  the  act  of  passing  through  a  long  space  in  a 
short  time.  But  the  Alexandrine,  by  its  pauae 
in  the  midst,  is  a  tardy  and  stately  measure ;  and 
the  word  unbending  one  of  the  most  sluggiah  aad 
slow  which  our  language  affonU,  cannot  mnch 
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Tbese  rui«»  «tid  dnia  ttSUHplas  have  UugLt 
our  proseat  triuc*  lo  inrjuiro  verf  studiously  iQd 
muiuttrly  ifiUi  eouDiis  a.i\d  cadfitic«a*  U  ui  |iiert> 
forQuaolul  (jo  uuuninu  iti^ilJi  wlu^t  $luU  lheyiia.fe 
procHet'ded ;  wLiut  diB^ov(?riD9  ihcy  kmve  ttiftide ; 
und  whctU^r  any  rul«i»  can  be  e^ublislied  whicti 


fi  iHiftly  Iruthto  urge  lif^r  cEaliai  prf^^uiath, 

■pt:nr  by  young  aludentAj  than  on  Uf  atisciB  wJiicli 
detiver  tiin  clis^rftclera  of  authors ;  rtoriLny  ^htcli 
olleiicr  deocive  tho  pjipeclAttnn  ov  ihr^  rfjidnr^  or 
mi  hm  inind  irilb  [nortt  opJiiUJun  ^hjch  lita  |iro- 
grcss  fif  his  Mudi??  and  ttio  incfvuc  af  hu  know* 
IVdgc  oblige  turn  to  r«$ign, 

J^jUi'^t  bus  tntrotluccd  liis  coiit'Cia^>i)  of  the  de- 
ciiioaa  ol*  iJie  ieamt^f  by  an  ciiuniLrralion  of  Uw 
prejudices  whwh.  jouload  the  cciiic^  aod  rauc  Ibc 
paMiuns  m  rv billion  against  tlie  judgrnorjt  Uis 
taiaia^Cp  though  [iirjytCj  le  inipuHbct ;  and  who 
can  hope  to  complete  it  I  Tlio  b«^»uticti  c4'  writing 
have  b^tiu  obaarved  to  be  otlen  »4idt  00  canjioi 
in  tb^  present  stale  of  human  knowJedgie  be 
oiiiiiotid  by  cvuksncc,  or  d^wn  out  into  demon- 
airations*  tlicy  ire  thtrcfore  wboUy  subjem  lo 
the  imoginfttiua,  and  da  not  force  their  effects 
upou  a  taitid  pre-occupWd  by  unfavouri^ble  B«a> 
tiin^nt^  nor  orercouio  the  cotiate^-'action  of  a 
klae  principle)  or  of  etublior-o  pan»aJity. 

To  i^oDVincc  any  mau  agmnst  Jiia  will  ts  hard, 
but  to  plea9«  him  againjit"  liis  will  la  jua%  pro- 
nounced b^  Diydet)  to  be  above  dio  reach  of  hu- 
man abtliticB,  'intcrcifti  and  paesi^yn  wiil  hold  ont 
long  against  ilj«  cLosi  si  m*^  of  diagram!^  and 
•vUogidms,  but  they  are  abuolutdf  iniprt-gnable 
to  mmgcry  and  eeotxiiicnt ;  and  wiU  lor  ever  bid 
dislJanci?  to  th<;  ruosl  powerful  (etraijra  of  Virgil  or 
Homer,  though  ihey  nuiy  pvc  way  in  time  in  tJie 
baU€rit?a  of  Euchd  ot  Archmifdt^i* 

In  tnisting  therefor*?  to  tb<^  ?irnteiR*e  td'  a  cuitic, 
we  nrc  in  dang^not  onJy  from  diat  ^  anit^  which 
cjialis  writcra  too  oft  on  to  llio  dignity  ot  teach- 
ing wbai  they  are  yd  lo  Irarn,  from  that  negli- 
gence which  aomfli'mes  Btcali^  vipon  tlie  mo^l  vi- 
^Lant  caution^  and  that  ffdiihihty  to  which  the 
condition  of  nalur«  Jiati  i^ul^jccteil  every  human 
understanding  j  but  from  a  thoufland  'oxtriafttc 
and  Aocidental  c&use*,  from  every  thing  which 
can  AKctte  lindnettv  or-^nalcToienc?,  veneration 
or  conlnm^. 

Many  of  those  who  have  delermincd  withi  groat 
boldnc&a  upin  th[?variou«de|rpe«  of  Utcrarym^ 
riL,  may  be  justly  fln»pccted  of  having  pasaed 
■entcnce,  aa  Seneca  remarks  of  ClaadiuB^ 
Una  tiiniumpattt  Awfita, 

without  mudi  knoivIed|t6  of  the  cauae  before 
diom:  for  !twill  not  easily  be  imagined  of  Lang^ 
banc,  Borrichitu*,  or  Rapin,  that  they  had  very 
aceurat4jly  peniai?d  alhJit'  Imoka  which  dii^y  praise 
or  cenfeurf  ;  or  tlni,  t^ven  if  nature  ami  Itummg 
liad  4uuhti«d  them  tor  judges,  tiidv  couJd  read  l 
tot  «w  with  the  acta£it40ii  na^aiuj  to  y^  ^gi-  \ 


tieisiin.    Bucb  perfbnnmiiQes,  however,  mm  iiot 

wholly  with<jot  their  u?e  \  forthejvmGomaimij 
juat  echoes  to  the  voice  offamet  and  timiMnit  lite 
genervj  aii0ragu  of  monkmd  wiien  thcj  have  no 
parUcidAf' motivca  to  siupprcaB  it^ 

Critics,  like  Cho  rent  ot^  mankindf  aro  very  ft«- 
quently  misled  by  mterest.  The  bigot/y  witil 
whiiLh  editors  regard  the  autlion  wboin  ttmf 
illtistritc  or  corrt>ct,  ha^  bf?«ti  gf  neially  rtmwrkei 
Dtyden  was  known  to  have  writ  I  en  ino^t  d  hn 
critic'^  dissCTtaiion^  only  to  recx^iumend  the  wo  A 
upon  which  he  thtm  happened  lo  tie  e^mjplo^ed: 
and  Add4*oii  i»»viipe«^tod  to  have  lieoied  the ^Uj 
pedieiiey  of  poetkal  jnstiee,  beain«e  hi«  <nflH 
Uato  wtia  oondeouked  to pertali  in  agockd  amm*' 

Inhere  m[)fgailk4:a  which  audiort^  not  olhar- 
wisu  weak  or  odmip^  liavo  indulj^id  witboot 
frcrupha ;  and  p^rhapt^  Bomu  of  tJii^ni  ate-  aoi  coix^ 
plicated  wish  nur  halujul  ailo<;tiLHt»i,  tJu^t  tlmy 
cannot  tmmly  tie  discntangiod  Inun  Ute  J»aafl 
Beared  any  can  hear  wttii  uiip«i1i«lity  ■  00tQ|iAtV 
!ion  E>etween  the  iviitor*  (if  raaewn  »nd  aitoUwt 
eonnlTj!  and  tliou^jh  il  caiiniil,  1  lynk^ba cellar nd 
ec^i  t\\y  on  ail  notioriAf  that  thi^y  ar«  blsadad  wtib 
tJiu  hterq:rypatrioiism»  vtt  thpt^  ar«  Done  thftl ^ 
not  took  upon  tlicir  authors  with  Ibo  foodliftsa  •!* 
ufii  diVf  and  eatt^^'iu  than  aa  wc»tl  ftn  the  pkca 
of  new  birth,  aj^  for  their  knowJedgn  ortfanr  wil^ 
Theie  in,  tJiereforc,  Bcldom  much  rt^p^'et  d%e  |o 
comparative!  cnticiBoi,  v^  hen  the  ocrtnpetit<»ni  1 
of  diJierent  coontHe^,  tmltf^a  tfu-  jiidgo  i^ufa  r 
tioii  pt^iially  jmldl<?rtnt  to  botli^  Thi*  I  lab 
could  not  for  a  long  time  believe,  that  there  1 
any  learning  beyond  the  monntamji;  and 
French  seem  genejraJJ^  p^8uaded«  thai  thei^i 
no  wit«  or  reason ers  ecjual  to  tiieir  own,  I  < 
scarcely  conceive  that  if  Scohger  }ud  lioi  t 
dared  hi  ma  elf  aa  allied  to  %%"rili  tiy  bei^g  ! 
in  I  ho  flame  coimlry,  he  would  have  foyni^ 
workfl  fto  mtich  stipe rior  to  those  of  HikintTi  I 
have  tlioapht  the  controversy  worthy  of  so  ma 
zeal,  vehemence  and  acrimony. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  prejudice,  and  only  orto^ 
hy  wliich  it  maybe  doubt ed«wbether  it  is  an^dU* 
honour  to  be  somethiies  misguided.  CriUciaa 
ha  a  so  oFleii  mvan  occasion  to  the  enviona  oimI 
ill-natiirrd;,  of  gmtifying  iheir  malignity,  that 
Home  have  thought  it  Liec4[;asary  to  nMXnnm0aA 
die  virtue  of  candonr  without  reatrietion,  and  lo 
proclndc  all  future  liberty-  of  censure.  Wrilsn 
jioBffes?ed  ivitli  I hja  opinion  arc  continually  en- 
fopting  civiUty  and  doiency,  rceommcnding  to 
criticfi  the  proper  diffidence  of  thetojelvea^  and 
inculcating  the  veneration  due  to  oelebrvted 
nmnei*. 

[  am  not  of  opinion  thai  these  pfofeased  eti»' 
mies  of  ojTOgaot'e  and  severity  have  mnrli  moro 
benevolence  or  mod  eat  v  than"  the  rest  of  man- 
kind I  or  that  tltcy  feelm  lU'ir  own  hearti^  ai^ 
otiier  intention  Uian  to  diatinguiidi  themaelTec  fc| 
Iheir  BOtUiesa  and  deheacj.  Bome  are  mode«L 
becanae  tliey  are  timorous,  and  some  are  Lavish 
of  praise  bec^ufie  tiiey  liope  to  be  repaid. 

There  ia,  indeed,  some  tenderness  due  to  U  • 
ing  writers,  when  they  attack  none  of  ihoae  tnt^ 
which  are  orimj^ortance  to  the  happiness  of  iiia:n« 
kind,  and  have  committed  no  other  o^enoe  than 
that  of  betrajinp  their  own  ignorance  ordu}o«ii& 
!  should  tiiink  it  cruelty  to  crufih  an  insoct  who 
had  provoked  uv^  only  l>y  hnjririur  in  my  car  ;  and 
would  not  Willingly  intermpi  the  dream  ot  harm^ 
hw  atupidUjf  or  'daetroy  ih«  ^  whidi 
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ito  author  laugh.  Yet  I  am  fSu*  from  thmking 
thit  tendameas  universallv  necessary,  for  he  that 
wiiiea  may  be  ooosiderea  aa  a  kind  of  ^neral 
cfaallenfler,  whom  every  one  has  a  right  to  at- 
teck ;  smce  he  quits  me  common  rank  of  life, 
•tepa  forward  beyond  the  lists,  and  ofiers  his 
meiit  Co  the  puhUc  judgment.  To  commence 
aolhor  is  to  claim  praise,  and  no  man  can  justly 
asnre  to  honour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  diiigrace. 

buty  wbatera  be  decided  concerning  contem- 
poraries, whom  he  that  knows  the  treachery  of 
the  hmnan  hesit»  and  considers  how  often  we 
gratiiy  oar  own  pride  or  envy,  under  the  appear^ 
aooe  of  eoBteading  for  elegance  and  propriety, 
will  find  himself  not  much  inclined  to  disturb ; 
there  cui  sorely  be  no  exemptions  pleaded  to  se- 
cuie  iheni  firom  criticism,  who  can  no  longer  suf- 
fer bj  rejwoach,  and  of  whom  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  their  writing  and  their  names.  Upjon 
these  antiion  the  cntic  is  undoubtedly  at  full 
fibeity  to  exercise  the  strictest  severity,  since  he 
cadsngen  only  his  own  fame ;  and  like  iEneas, 
when  Be  drew  his  sword  in  the  infernal  regions, 
encounters  phantoms  which  cannot  be  wounded. 
He  may,  indeed,  pay  some  regard  to  established 
reputation :  but  he  can  by  that  show  of  reverence 
consult  nnly  his  own  security,  for  all  other  mo- 
tives are  now  at  an  end. 

The  &ults  of  a  writer  of  acknowledged  excel- 
Imce  are  more  dangerous,  because  the  inHucnce 
dT  lus  example  is  more  extensive ;  and  the  inte- 
rest of  learmngre^uiTeB  that  they  should  be  disco- 
veied  and  stiigroatised,  before  they  have  the  sanc- 
tkm  oTantiquit^  conferred  upon  them,  and  become 
precedents  of  mdiqmtable  autliority. 

It  lias^  indeed,  been  ad^'anced  by  Addison,  as 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  true  critic,  that  he 
points  cot  beauties  ratlier  than  faults.  But  it  is 
nther  natursl  to  a  man  of  learning  and  genius  to 
a|^y  himself  chiefly  to  tlie  study  of  writers  who 
miTe  more  beauties  than  faults  to  be  displayed : 
(or  the  duty  of  criticism  is  neither  to  depreciate, 
nor  d^ify  by  partial  representations,  but,to  hold 
out  the  light  of  reason,  whatever  it  may  discover ; 
and  to  promulgate  tlie  detenninations  of  truih, 
whatever  she  ahall  dictate. 
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HxfUcmH  MM  tictor  arma, 

PtnMtoal  iiMyiftnite  u  be 

Who  keefM  itriet  JuMice  ftiU  in  light ; 
Wkobidsth*  crowd  nt  awful  ditUoco  gaxe, 
And  virtw)** ariiii  victorioualy  displays,     ikancis. 

The  resemblance  of  poetic  numbers  to  the  sub- 
i*i€zt  H'hich  they  mention  or  describe,  may  be  con- 
■Wiersd  as  general  or  particular ;  as  consisting  in 
Uie  (low  and  structure  of  a  whole  passage  taken 
toother,  or  as  comprised  in  tlie  sound  of  some 
ctnphatical  and  descriptive  words,  or  in  the  ca- 
'lence  and  harmony  of  single  versos. 

The  general  resemblance  of  the  sound  to  the 

^enieis  to  be  found  in  every  language  which  ad- 

nails  of  poetry,  in  every  author  whose  force  of 

r^cy  enables  him  to  impress  images  strongly  on 

Hus  own  mind,  and  whose  choice  and  variety  of 

\anguag8  readily  supplies  him  with  just  represcnt- 

.it4iin&    To  such  a  writer  it  is  natural  U>  change 


his  measure  with  bis  subject,  even  without  any 
efibrt  of  the  understanding,  or  intervention  of  the 
judgment  To  revolve  jollity  and  mirth  necessa- 
rily tunes  the  voice  of  a  poet  to  gay  and  sprightly 
notes,  as  it  fires  his  eye  with  vivacity  j  and  re- 
flection on  gloomy  situations  and  'disastrous 
events,  will  Mdden  his  numbers,  as  it  will  cloud 
his  countenance.  But  in  such  passages  there  is 
only  the  similitude  of  pleasure  to  pleasure,  and 
of  grief  to  grie^  without  any  innnediate  applica- 
tion to  particular  inuiges.  The  same  flow  o( 
joyous  versiflcation  will  celebrate  the  jollitv  of 
marriage,  and  the  exultation  of  triumph ;  and  the 
same  languor  of  melody  will  suit  the  complaints 
of  an  absent  lover,  as  of  a  conquered  king. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  on  many  oc- 
casions we  make  the  music  which  we  imagine 
ourselves  to  hear,  that  we  modulate  the  poem  by 
our  own  disposition,  and  ascribe  to  the  numbers 
the  eflects  of  the  sense.  We  may  observe  in  life, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  deliver  a  pleasant  message 
in  an  unpleasing  manner,  and  that  we  readilv  as- 
sociate beauty  and  deformity  with  those  wliom 
for  any  reason  we  love  or  hate.  Yet  it  would  be 
too  daring  to  declare  that  all  the  celebrated 
adaptations  of  harmony  are  chimerical,  that  Ho- 
mer had  no  extraordinary  attention  to  the  me- 
lody of  his  verse  when  he  described  a  nuptial 
festirity ; 

Wyiviov  avd  avrv^  noXvi  6^  b/tcvaioi  3(M«pci  , 

Here  sacred  pomp,  and  genial  feast  deli; bt 

And  solemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rito  ; 

Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are  MU 

With  torches  flaming  to  the  naptial  bed ; 

The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 

To  the  soft  flute,  and  cittern's  silver  sound.        pops. 

that  Vida  was  merely  fanciful,  when  he  supposed 
Virgil  endeavouring  to  represent  by  uncommon 
sweetness  of  numbers  the  adventitious  beauty  of 
iBneas : 

0«,  kumerotqtie  Deo  timilis :  nam/pu  ipse  veeorwm 
Ccsariem  natogfnitrii^  lumenque  juventm 
PurpureutM,  et  lutos  ocuUm  affiarat  honores. 

The  Trojnu  chief  appi^ar'J  in  opon&ightf 
August  in  vittuge,  and  serenely  bright ; 
His  mother  grKldess  with  lior  hands  divine, 
Had  form'd  his  curling  locks,  and  made  hu  templet  thine 
And  given  his  rolling  ryes  a  sparkling  grace, 
And  breath'd  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  face.        DtTDCir. 

or  that  Milton  did  not  intend  to  exemplify  the 
harmony  which  he  mentions : 

Fountains !  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs !  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

That  Milton  understood  the  force  of  sounds 
well  adjusted,  and  knew  the  compass  and  variety 
of  the  ancient  measures,  cannot  be  doubted; 
since  he  was  both  a  musician  and  a  critic ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  considered  these  conformities 
of  cadence  as  cither  not  often  attainable  in  our 
language,  or  as  petty  excellences  unworthy  of  bis 
ambition :  for  it  will  not  be  found  that  he  has  id- 
ways  assigned  tlie  same  cast  of  numbers  to  the 
same  objects.  Ho  has  given  in  two  passages 
very  minute  descriptions  of  angelic  beauty ;  but 
though  the  images  are  neariy  the  same,  the  num- 
bers will  be  found  upon  comparison  very  dif^ 
ferent : 

And  now  a  ttrippUng  cherub  he  appemra, 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  hit  hf 
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Ygy A  niiilBd  celeatlH)^  u^  to  «T4ry  limb 
S'M-ta^*  gr^a  difut^d,  mc  Ktii  kt/rign'd; 
Under  ■  cdfuuel  bui  iaftiti^  hnir 

^^ i  of  the  lines  of  this  dcatriptioD  are  ri^mark- 

tbij  ddeclive  in  liiLrmDiiy,  ana  l]ic:relbro  b;i^  no 
meiui*  correspondent  with  tliat  vymmvlAcAl  ele- 
gmnce  tAd  ejLBj  gr«ce  which  thei}r  ore  intended  to 
exhibiL  Thd  fftiliir^?^  hoiveve^r,  is  fully  comperi- 
aaied  by  the  repreticnULtioii  ot  RapJiael,  wnidb 
equally  deLight#  the  oaf  and  ims^mation ; 

A  tojf^li  winf 'd  I  ibi  win^  be  wof  ■  to  ibwla 

Hii  UP€bAicuU  DiTiue  ;  ihm  pajrtbot  tXmd 

%aiA  iliouliter  brvail,  caai«  B^ntiiiif  o^r  bU  breut 

Willi  ci-^^  oruoiDcai :  Uto  nldfdte  puf 

Oin  like  ii  ttdtry  xi^nc  liu  iraUt,  bbiI  muad 

Skirled  bii  U^ttii  oiiJ  iki^tiB,  wUhUovni'  ^old, 

Ai'd  colcKir-  lilpp'il  ia  bcm'iiD :  lti«  third  hjii  f«Pt 

Bh  idavt'iX  frii>ni  either  hcicl  with  fentlur^d  miul, 

&ky'Qnciur'd  gmal  Hk^  MaiVa  wii  tieitoiHl, 

A  v)  rli4>uk  bia  ftliiiiifli^  tlml  im¥«nJy  |k'ii,gxmiivD  fill'd 

T^  circuit  iiriiJp^ > 

Tb«  adumbration  of  particular  und  diitinct 
^tnagefl  bv  tn  ox&ct  and  perceptible  resemhtance 
of  fiounCUja  Bomeunie*  fitudkd^  and  Eomctinioja 
siLflual.  Every  knguagc  baa  uianv  word*  formr 
^  in  imitaiion  of  the:  noijie^  which  tlt^y  stgnifj^ 
Such  are  Stnder,  Balo,  and  B^attis^  in  LAtiii  ; 
and  in  English  If*  growl^  to  buzt^  to  hi^s^  ^^^^  ^ 
jar.  Wortls  of  Ibia  kind  give  to  a  vt^^ii  the  pro- 
per Hicnilitud^  nf  fiduiid,  without  much  labour  of 
the  writer^  and  rucli  hapf>ine«u  a  tberclbrc  rathc^r 
to  be  attnbutcd  to  fortune  thaii  ikitt ;  jct  thoj 
are  flometinieft  combined  with  great  propriety, 
and  uiideniahly  coothbute  to  enforce  the  im^ 
pfeasion  of  the  idea.  We  bear  the  pausing  ar* 
tow  in  this  hne  of  VirgU ; 

£t  i\i§ii  herrtm^tim  Jttridtm*  ckpu  ab; kti  t 

TV  iEDpottunu  artav  wIuizem  du  ihtt  wiof  - — nrz. 

and  the  cteaking  of  hell-gatcej  in  the  description 
by  Mdton ; 

-Of^u  fly 

With  itnpi^tacrtif  ri^coil  and  jarrliij^  wudd 
Q'h'  jafemal  doors,  and  oiitbuir  hJ4fci  gmic 
iinnkiliundir. 

But  tnany  beauties  of  tliit^  kind,  vvbitjh  the  mo^ 
demfl,  and  pefbapa  the  aneieutJ^j  iiavc  observed, 
flcem  to  be  the  product  of  blind  revereflce  acting 
upon  fancy*  E>iony«iiiia  hiitiaetf  tells  ua  that  thi' 
Bound  of  Homer's  verses  fiomcliintfs  OJibibits  tbe 
idea  of  corporeal  bulli :  ia  not  tbi«  a  didcf^vcry 
nearly  approaching  to  tliat  of  the  bliijd  man,  who 
after  ton ^  inouiry  into  the  nature  of  the  scarlet 
colour,  found  tltnt  it  rcpreaentetl  nothing  so 
much  as  tlio  clangour  of  a  irutnpet  2  The  r«prc- 
•entEiUve  power  of  poiiiic  hatmony  con^Wfll-j  of 
aouod  and  meassDre;  of  the  force  of  the  >^yIlabU's 
singly  conaiderod,  and  of  tlie  liino  in  winch  iJiey 
are  pronounced-  E:Jound  can  rcsennhle  nothing 
but  soundj  and  tbne  can  meostire  nothing  but 
motion  and  duration. 

The  criiirfi,  however,  have  struck  out  oihor  ei- 
tnihtudeii :  nttf  is  there  any  irregularity  of  num- 
bem  which  credulous  admiral  ion  cannot  discover 
to  be  eminently  bcautifuL  Thim  the  propriety 
of  eficb  of  the^e  lines  has  been  cefltibrated  by 
writers  who»c  opinion  the  world  has  rraaon  to 
mgardj 


Ktriittir  uacria  ralmm^  et  ruit  oceam^nvt. ^ 

Heaalimp  The  rapid  hrnveDi  r&Wd  duwn  Lb&  Mfbtt 
Aad  va  Ui«  ihaded  vrcab  rsili'ij  tka  ni^kt^  owraMji, 

Sidriirtiiri  iz,»mimi*^mt  trnteiV|^Miiai^i(  kami 

Dawn  di^pM  the  beut:»  ai>r  nfctla  ■  iecand  wmiod  ; 
BiU  sprturla  m  pa-ngi  oi'  dc^Bth,  aut^  •'puma  the  ftouad, 

PAttmrimmt  Tft^fl-ttf,  na^citur  ridicitlm*  xhj. ^^ 

the  iDaualwiiu  tqlroaT}  iitiid  m  motive  U  boj^.    moscouHDCit  J 

If  af)  tfieae  ol)aerrationa  aj^  just,  there  must  bi  j 
some  remarkable  confomiiTy  between  the  sad 
den  nucceyffion  of  night  to  day^  the  fall  of  aft  flfli^ 
under  a^  blow,  and  die  binbof  a  mousefrtunaj 
mouniaio  ;  since  we  ar«  told  of  all  the^  ln]sge&^ 
Umt  they  are  Fery  stroDgly  impressed  b/  IfaS* 
same  form  and  termination  of  the  verw. 

Wc  may,  liowi^ier,  witbout  ^ving-  war  to  en-^ 
ihneiasizi,  admit  that  ftomfi  beauiies  of  thU  kind 
may  be  produeett  A  madden  stopaC  an  unusual 
sylUblti  jna^v  image  the  eeaaatjoti  of  action,  or  the 
pause  of  discourse ;  and  Milton  haa  very  hap 
pily  imitated  the  repetitions  of  an  eclw : 

1  fled,  and  crir-d  «ttt  ittalA  : 

Hell  treintited  nE  tka  kideoui  UBttic,  cud  tifJi^d 
Fn>in  bU  her  Lav«j^  i^d  back  mmtiudnd  dwrnUL 

The  measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  may 
varied  so  as  very  suron|;ly  to  repreift-iiL,  not  oi 
modes  of  eitcmal  motion,  but  tlie  ipick 
6Uece5»ion  of  idea;!^^  and  conaetiucntly 
^ions  of  the  mind.     This  at  least  waa  the 
of  the  Hpondalc  and  dactylic  liortnony,  _  .  ^„ 
language  can   reach  no  eauneot  diversitiea  of 
ijouod.     We  can  indeed  ,^omeUmc^  h\'  encum^ 
be  ring  and  retarding  the  Imo,  show  tlie'diificdiw 
of  a  progress  umde  by  strong  efforts  aod  will 
frequent  intcrniptioas,    or  ra«j-k  a    slow  and 
heavy  motion.    Thus  Milton   has  imaged  ths 
tod  of  Satan  sitruggling  through  chaos; 

Iff*  ho  witk  difficulty  ind  lahouf  hard 
Mov'd  on  :  wiik  difflfulijr  wad  lahtmih^— 

tiiua  he  has  described  the  levnnthaua  or  wbal«9* 

WsUdwid^  unwiALdy^  enOTirtDui  ja  theit  g^ 

But  he  has  at  other  times  neglected  such  TCpre- 
sentations!,  na  may  be  observed  in  the  volubility 
and  leniy  of  ihrse  lines,  which  express  an  aotioR 
tardy  and  reluetant, 

■ DruTPnt  and  Tall 

To  u  B  iioil  vcr«»,     W  ho  hut  fel  I  of  I  :it  e, 
lVli*»n  iheftpfifw  fins  kunfTOD  wtr  hf:?k'^-t  ^wJif 
liuukiii^,  nnd  pursa^d  us  thratFi^^  tk#«^(i«^ 
Wit  1^1  wtinK-flnfukiiiM  jt-id  h\bf\  i^kUii  v^i^'in 
We  *uiik  th'i*  luw  I  Til*  ii«:oiit  i*  *■«>  ihpn. 

In  anotlier  place^  he  describe^!  Ibe  gentle  giid^ 
of  ebbing  waters*  in  a  line  remarkably  rough  and 
halting. 


Trippinr  c^ld>  ^  iliiU  *to!c 
With  soft  f«)i  L[m>tli  Lat^dcrp  trhonaw  bad 
Hi*  thilM!*, 


It  ij  not,  indeed,  to  be  expectoil,  That  the  aounA 
should  always  aHHi^t  the  meaning,  but  it  ou^rb* 
tievt-r  in  coiuiliract  it  ■  and  lb  ere  1 1  ire  Milion  Kew* 
here  cerlaijih'  cumuuiteci  a  fault  like  that  <>f  tJio 
liayor,  who  ioUied  on  Llie  cjirtli  wi^a  \te  m^ 
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plored  the  heavens,  and  to  the  heavens  when  he 
addressed  the  cartlx. 

Those  who  are  determined  to  find  in  Milton 
an  assemo.age  of  all  the  excellences  which  have 
ennobled  all  other  poets,  will  perhaps  be  offended 
that  I  do  not  celebrate  his  versification  in  higher 
terms ;  for  there  are  readers  who  discover  that  in 
this  passage, 

So  ttretch'd  out  huge  in  lenfth  the  arch  fl«iul  lay, 

a  Jong-  form  is  described  in  a  long  line ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  length  of  body  is  only  mentioned  in 
a  j/oto  line,  to  which  it  has  only  the  resemblance 
of  time  to  space,  of  an  hour  to  a  maypole. 

The  same  turn  of  ingenuity  might  perform 
wonders  upon  the  description  of  the  ark : 

Then  frooi  tbs  roounuini  hewiog  timber  tell. 

Began  to  build  eveMel  ofhuf e  bulk ; 

Measured  by  cubit,  length  and  breadth,  and  hei^. 

In  these  lines  the  poet  apparently  designs  to  fii 
the  attention  upon  bulk  ;  bat  this  is  enected  by 
the  enumeration,  not  by  the  measure ;  for  what 
analoey  can  there  be 'between  modulations  of 
sound,  and  corporeal  dimensions  7 

Milton,  indeed,  seems  only  to  have  regarded 
this^pecies  of  embellishment  bo  far  ss  not  to  re- 
ject it  when  it  came  unsou^it;  which  would 
often  happen  to  a  mind  so  vigorous,  employed 
upon  a  subject  so  various  and  extensive,  ^e 
had,  indeed,  a  greater  and  a  nobler  work  to  per- 
form ;  a  single  sentiment  of  moral  or  religious 
truth,  a  single  image  of  life  or  nature,  would 
have  been  cheaply  lost  for  a  thousand  echoes  of 
the  cadence  to  the  sense ;  and  he  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  vindieate  the  xeays  of  God  to  mtm,  might 
have  been  accused  of  neglecting  his  cause,  had 
he  lavished  much  of  his  attention  upon  syllables 
and  sounds. 
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PmreuM  Dtornm  evUor,  et  im/requens, 

Jm$anientiM  dmm  tapifmi* 
Contulhu  err0 ;  nune  retrortum 
Vttim  dartf  atqme  iter  are  eurns 

Coger  rthetot, 

A  fhpitire  from  llc«ven  and  prayer, 
I  mock'd  at  all  relig ions  fear, 

I>eep  acieuc'd  in  the  mazy  lore 
Of  oaaa  philoftophy ;  hut  now 
Roiat  Mul,  and  bark  my  royajrn  plow 

To  that  blest  harbour,  which  I  left  before. 


TO  THE  RAMBLF;R. 


Sir, 


Therb  are  many  diseases  both  of  the  body  and 
mind,  which  it  is  far  easier  to  prevent  than  to 
core,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  think  me  em- 
plo3red  in  an  office  not  useless  either  to  learning 
or  virtue,  if  I  describe  the  symptoms  of  an  intel- 
lectual malady,  which,  though  at  first  it  seizes 
only  the  passions,  will,  if  not  speedily  remedied, 
infect  the  reason,  and,  from  blasting  the  blos- 
soms of  knowledge,  proceed  in  time  to  canker 
the  root 

I  was  l)om  in  the  house  of  discord.  My  pa^ 
rents  were  of  unsuitable  aces,  contrary  tempers, 
and  ^fftTMt  Higion^  ano  th«r«fi>r»  empl<iv«*d 


the  spirit  and  acutaness  which  nature  had  wny 
liberally  bestowed  upon  both  in  hourly  disputes, 
and  incessant  contrivances  to  detect  each  othar 
in  the  wrong ;  so  that  from  the  first  exertions  of 
reason  I  was  bred  a  disputant,  trained  up  in  all 
the  arts  of  domestic  sophistry,  initiated  in  a  thou* 
sand  low  stratagems,  nimble  shifts,  and  sly  con* 
cealments;  versed  in  all  the  terms  of  altercation, 
and  acquainted  with  the  whole  discipline  offmd* 
mg  and  proving. 

It  was  necessarily  my  care  to  preserve  the 
kindness  of  both  the  controvertists,  and  therefora 
I  had  very  early  formed  the  habit  of  suspending 
my  judgment,  of  hearing  arguments  with  indit 
ference,  inclining  as  occasion  required  to  either 
side,  and  of  holding  nwself  unaetermined  be* 
tween  them  till  I  knew  for  what  opinion  1  might 
conveniently  declare. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  acquired  very  eariy  the  skill  of  die» 
putation ;  and  as  we  naturally  love  the  arts  in 
which  we  believe  ourselves  to  excel,  I  did  not  lei 
my  abilities  lie  useless,  nor  suffer  my  dexterity  to 
be  lost  for  want  of  practice.  I  engaged  in  pei^ 
petual  wrangles  with  my  schoolfellows,  and  was 
never  to  be  convinced  or  repressed  by  any  other 
arguments  than  blows,  by  which  my  antagonists 
commonly  determined  the  controversy,  as  I  wa% 
like  the  Roman  orator,  much  more  eminent  for 
eloquence  than  courage. 

At  the  university  I  found  my  predominant  am 
bition  completely  gratified  by  tne  study  of  logic 
I  impressed  upon  my  memory  a  thousand  axiomsi 
and  ten  tliousand  'distinctions,  practised  erety 
form  of  syllogism,  passed  all  my  da3[s  in  m 
schools  of  disputation,  and  slept  every  night,  with 
Smidecius*  on  my  pillow. 

\  ou  will  not  doubt  but  such  a  genius  was  sooa 
raised  to  eminence  by  sdch  apfMication :  I  was 
celebrated  in  my  third  year  for  the  most  aitAit 
opponent  that  the  university  could  boast,  and 
became  the  terror  and  envy  of  all  the  candidates 
for  philosophical  reputation. 

My  renown,  indeed^  was  not  purchased  but 
at  the  price  of  all  my  time  and  all  my  studies.  I 
never  spoke  but  to  contradict,  nor  declaimed  but 
in  defence  of  a  position  universally  acknowledj^ 
to  be  false,  ana  therefore  worthy,  in  my  opiniOD, 
to  be  adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  false  repr^ 
sentation,  and  strengthened  with  all  the  arts  of 
fallacious  subtilty. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  wish  than  to  see 
bis  son  richer  than  himself,  easily  concluded  thst 
I  should  distinguish  myself  among  the  professow 
of  the  law ;  and,  thcre&re,  when  f  had  taken  TUT 
first  degree,  des|)atched  mo  to  the  Temple  vnm 
a  paternal  admonition,  that  I  should  never  sufibr 
myself  to  feel  slmme,  for  nothing  but  modesty 
could  retard  my  fortune. 

Vitiated,  ignorant,  and  header,  as  I  was,  1  had 
not  yet  lost  my  reverence  for  virtue,  and  there- 
fore could  not  receive  such  dictates  without  ha^ 
ror ;  but  however,  was  pleased  with  his  detenni- 
nation  of  my  course  of  life,  because  he  placed  me 
in  the  xraj  that  leads  soonest  from  the  prescribed 
walks  of'^  discipline  and  education,  to  the  open 
fields  of  liberty  and  choice. 

I  was  now  m  the  place  where  every  one  catch- 
es the  contagion  of^  vanity,  and  soon  began  to 
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I  decIiLFcd  n^Q-r  a^iuTki'C  aJl  received  opmtoris  oind 
eetabllflhcd  rulc^Ht  <i^ii  levelled  my  UatU'rie«  par- 
bciilnrly  ugAtriflt  thoda  imivcrsfcl  principles  WJikb 
hftd  «ttM>d  iMialuLkea  in  »il  tlie  vici»'«it«dc'»  ol'ln^ 
raturc,  ^od  are  cansidtifed  ftj  the  inviDUbLe  ti^ru- 
plei  of  imilif  o>r  tiie  impregnable  bulwafktt  of 


I  ftppticd  mvf^l^  cttieily  (o  tl)o«^  pojU  ol"  leam- 
U)g  which  have  tilk^  ttie  world  wil^  doybt  and 
perplexity » iw»d  cowld  rpadily  pn>duce  tU  the  ar> 
gum^tiLi  reUtifig  lo  matter  una  motion,  time  and 
BpttceflderitityA^Dd  intiiiity. 

I  vmA  equally  ob^  and  ei^^tially  viHUingto  mam- 
Uta  the  syBtem  of  Newton  or  Deecariee,  and 
favoured  occoRionally  ilie  hypotlieaift  of  Pt^enayi 
or  thai  of  CoperikJCUiv.  1  ^:>metiincB  exattml  ¥^ 
gelabtes  to  BFaae,  atid  flom^tiiinev  degraded  atii^ 
malfl  to  meehanitmn^ 

N<>r  w*^  I  le^  indined  to  we&ken  Lbe  crredit 
<>f  hietory^  or  p**rpUx  the  doctiinefl  of  polity.  J 
wa»  alwayi  of  the  party  which  1  hoard  the  com- 
pany condemn. 

Among  ihe  Eealota  of  libf^rly  I  could  harangue 
with  great  copious dcii^  upon  the  adVB[ilBgi<a  of 
absolute  monarchy,  Xh^  ("ccrecy  of  iti^  counsel*, 
an lUhc  expedition  of  its  mf-asure^j  and  often  ce- 
lebrated iho  blcssinp  produced  by  the  extinction 
of  parties,  and  prt'clusion  of  di^batea* 

Among  the  iiA»ertot«  of  rtgal  autbontyi  I  ne- 
ver failed  to  dt^loim  with  rcpublicaa  ivannib 
upoQthe  original  charter  ofuniveji^oi  liberty^  the 
corruption  of  courtSi  and  tht*  folly  of  voluntary' 
flubmti&aion  to  thoBc  wbom  nature  bos  levelled 
with  oiireeWt'S. 

I  know  the  defects  of  cyery  ^heme  of  FOTom- 
Kujnl,  and  lbe  inconveniene**i  of  every  law*  I 
aomelimca  #bowL'd  how  mur h  the  condition  of 
mankind  would  be  improved,  by  breaking  lbe 
world  bto  pttv  sovereignlicn,  and  somctinies 
dtapUyed  tht?  ftrlicity  and  penee  which  universal 
mcina^chy  would  diffuse  over  thceartk 

To  eTery  atknowlcd^cil  fuct  t  found  innume- 
rable objec'itona ;  lor  U  wm  my  nile,  to  judge  of 
history  only  bj  abstracted  prokibility*  and  therc^ 
fore  1  madt^  no  itcruplis  of  bidding  defiance  to  tea- 
timony.  I  have  moro  than  once  queatJoncd  Iho 
^«teiice  of  Ab^xander  ibo  Grent ;  and  having 
demon Btraicd  tlie  {blly  of  ereetinjr  ediJ:^c^M  like 
the  p3  rarnirts  of  Eg^'pt,  1  frequently  hinted  mv 
auftpicion  that  lbe  world  had  been  lon^  deceivea, 
and  thai  they  were  to  bu  found  only  in  tlie  nar- 
ratives of  traVc  lltTH. 

It  had  been  bappy  for  me  coidd  1  have  confined 
W  BCeptiei^m  to  Historical  con  trover  eiiej,  and 
pliiloaophical  difiKijiiisition?  ;  but  having  now  vio- 
lated my  rcaMin,  and  aciciialomfd  rnyiiclf  to  in- 
quire not  after  proofs  but  objeetious,"  1  bad  per- 
pieitcd  truth  willi  falsehood,  till  my  ideas  wercs 
confused,  my  judgment  embarras»eu,  and  my  io- 
ttlJect*  di  stort  ed,  T  be  b  a  hi  t  i>f  co  ni»i  Jerrng  eve- 
ry propoe^ition  as  idike  uncertain ,  \eh  me  no  teat 
by  which  any  tenet  could  be  tried  ;  every  opinion 

fir^'sented  bo'lh  aidea  with  equal  evidence,  and  my 
allacit  5  brgnn  to  operate  upon  my  own  tiilnd  iu 
jiiore  important  inquiries.  It  wojs  at  last  the 
sport  of  my  vanity  to  weaken  tbc  obligations  of 
moral  dutv%  and  efface  iho  dt^tinclion^i  of  good 
and  evd,  till  I  bad  deadt  ned  the  sense  of  onnvic- 
tioHj  and  abandoned  my  heart  lo  the  lluduations 
of  uncertainty,  ivilhout" anchor  ai-td  without  com- 
^laai^  without  ■atiafaction  of  curtontj,  or  f«se@  ^ 


con!?ciencc,  wttbont  principlefl  of  reasckti,  or  tno* 
lives  of  action* 

Such  is  tlie  hazard  of  represaiog  the  first  ptf» 
ceptionH  of  trutb,  of  vproadin^  for  diveraioo  tlM 
snares  of  eioplii»(jy,and  en  gaging  reason  aga^ait 
its  own  d^tenninaiion* 

The  disproportions  of  absurdity  gnaw  lea*  aiuj 
[eisA  visible,  aH<  we  are  reconciled  by  degrees  to 
tbe  deformity  of  a  mivtress;  and  fakeEood  by 
lon|r  u»e  \»  asidmilated  to  the  mind,  ma  poison  10 
the  body* 

I  bad  soon  the  mortification  of  eeein|r  m^  «ei|^ 
versation  courted  only  by  the  ignorant  oi'  wicM^ 
by  either  boys  who  were  cncnanted  by  iio?«lty, 
or  wretcbeA}  who,  having  long  diMbeyefl  i^inw 
and  reason,  were  now  desiroua  of  my  oafiiitailQe 
to  dethrone  ihem* 

Thuj4  alarmed.  I  shuddered  at  my  own  oorrop- 
tion,  and  that  pnde  by  w  liicb  I  had  been  eeduced, 
contributed  to  reclaim  nn\  I  wa*  weary  o(  con- 
tinual irrcHolutior!^  and  a  pc'rpetoial  equipoise  of 
tlic  mind{  and  aaliamed  of  being  the  lavouril«  of 
UiOfie  who  w^ere  acomed  and  ^huonedL  by  iho  t^A 
of  maJdkiiid* 

1  TbereTore  ratirod  from  all  UmptaliDniodiapi^ 
prt^eribed  a  new  rogiiiken  to  my  undefgtmndiB|k 
and  rcBolved,  in«te«a  of  r^jeeting  oil  eetabliillM 
opinions  which  I  could  not  prore,  to  lolei^f* 
though  not  adopt  all  which  1  eould  not  eonfida^ 
I  fbfbojre  lo  heat  my  imagination  wilii  needle** 
controvcmiaSf  to  dmeuss  questions  oonfenaedlj 
oncertain,  and  rtjfmim'd  aleadily  from  j^atifjing 
my  vanity  by  tlie  support  of  falK^hood, 

By  this  method  1  am  a!  length  recovered  ^oai 
my  argumcnlaJ  delirium,  and  titid  myself  ifl  tb» 
state  <f  one  awakened  from  the  confu^on  ami  tt^ 
mult  of  a  fi?veris»h  dream.  1  rejoice  in  the  w 
poAsesaion  of  evidence  and  reafity,  and  st«p  Ofi 
ttom  truth  lotrnlb  with  confidence  and  qpktw 
I  am,  Sir,  ^g. 
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Qmod  ti  PtatonU  mv*a  per*oruit  mtntm, 

Infiirf-riL  wo  1ovl%  ualioFiJiJii^  rcro^lect. 

It   i»  reported  of  I  he  Persian*,   by  -, 
writer^  that  the  ^um  of  tbeir  education  i 
in  trachirts  yontii  to  ridt^  to  th^ot  irilA  Mf  M^ 
and  to  tpfftk  tfttth, 

Tbe  bow  am]  tlir^  borsi^  were  oaMily  mast«n4 
hm  it  would  ha\'e  hein  happy  tf  we  bad  bMa« 
informed  by  what  artfl  veracity  was  cultivate 
and  by  what  prr^jierxatives  a  Persian  miod  WW 
secured  again i^t  the  tempLadons  to  falsehoocL 

There  arr ,  indeed,  in  Uie  present  coTTOptJon  et 
mankind,  manv  mcitemeiiU  to  forsake  tiiilh,  1^ 
need  of  palliating  oitr  own  fault^t  and  tlie  cqo> 
vcniencL^  of  iiiipo^ing  on  the  igtioranee  or  cradih 
Uty  of  otliers,  ^o  frequently  occur ;  so  many  int- 
niodiaic  evils  bto  to  he  a%'oidi.'d,  and  Po  manf 
prefient  £ratillL5ationB  obtained,  by  CFafL  and  4o- 
lusion,  that  very  few  of  those  who  are  much  va* 
tangled  in  life,  Imve  spirit  and  constancy  sulfr 
sient  to  &npporl  tbet^t  in  the  Ftcndy  practice  of 
open  veracity^ 

Lti  Ofief  ihit  ill  m^n  nis-y  be  tajnght  to  ifM«k. 
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tratli,  it  is  necesnry  that  all  likewise  should 
karn  to  hear  it ;  for  no  species  of  falsehood  is 
■ore  firequent  than  flattery,  to  which  the  cow- 
aid  ia  betrayed  by  fear,  the  dependant  by  inte- 
leslp  and  the  friend  by  tenderness.  Those  who 
urn  neither  servile  nor  timoroas,  are  yet  desirous 
Is  bestow  pleasure ;  and  while  unjust  demands 
of  praise  continue  to  be  made,  there  xviM  always 
ba  some  whma  hope,  fear,  or  kindness,  will  dis^ 
foae  to  pay  them. 

.  The  guilt  of  falsehood  is  very  widely  extended, 
and  mmny  whom  their  conscience  can  scarcely 
charce  with  stooping  to  a  lie,  have  vitiated  tli'e 
OHHwa  oToChers  by  their  vanity,  and  patronised 
dw  vice  wtieh  they  bchcve  themselves  to  abhor. 
Tnik  U,  indeed,  not  often  welcome  for  its  own 
Mke;  k  k  generally  unplcasing  because  contrary 
lo  our  wmaem  and  opposite  to  our  practice :  and 
I  naturally  follows  our  interests, 


ara  hear  wnviUingly  what  we  arc  afraid  to  know, 
and  aoon  forget  what  we  have  no  inclination  to 
•npraaa  upon  our  memories. 

For  thia  reason  many  arts  of  instruction  have 
baen  invented,  by  which  the  reluctance  against 
tn^  may  be  overcome ;  and  as  physic  is  given 
to  oUldren  u  confections,  precepts  have  been 
hidden  nnder  a  thousand  appearances,  that  man- 
kind nay  be  bribed  by  pleasure  to  escape  de- 


WUIe  the  worid  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Truth 
came  among  mortals  from  above,  and  Falsehood 
liom  below.  Truth  was  the  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter and  wisdom;  Falsehood  was  the  proceny  of 
FoUjhnpiegnated  by  the  wind.  They  advanced 
with  eqoai  confidence  to  seize  the  dominion  of 
the  new  craatkio :  and,  as  th«r  enmity  and  their 
Ibffoe  wen  well  known  to  th*  celestials,  all  the 
«yea  of  heaven  were  turned  upon  the  contest 

Tnrth  seemed  conscious  of  superior  power  and 
joMer  claim,  and  therefore  came  on  towering  and 
OMJeslie,  unassisted  and  alone  ;  Reason  indeed 
always  attended  her,  but  appeared  her  follower, 
lather  than  companion.  Her  march  was  slow 
and  stately,  but  her  motion  was  perpetually  pro- 
flcsaive,  and  when  once  she  had  grounded  her 
woC,  neither  gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to 
icnrea 

Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  tlie 
nien  and  attitudes  of  Truth,  and  was  very  siic- 
eeoafiil  in  the  arts  of  mimicry.  She  was  pui>- 
rannded,  animated,  and  supported,  by  innnme- 
nble  legions  of  appetites  and  passions ;  hut, 
like  other  feeble  commanders,  was  obliged  often 
to  reoeire  law  from  her  alii  ?s.  Her  motions  were 
sadden,  irregular,  and  violent ;  for  she  had  no 
iHandim  ss  nor  constancy.  She  often  gained 
cooqucata  by  hasty  incursions,  which  she  ne\'er 
hoped  to  keep  by  her  own  strength,  bin  main- 
tained by  the  nrip  of  the  passions,  whom  she  ge- 
neiaiJy  iouod  remlute  and  faithful. 

It  eomedmes  happened  that  the  antagonists 
laet  in  full  opposition.  In  these  encounters, 
Palaehood  always  invested  hur  head  with  clouds, 
and  commanded  Fraud  to  place  ambushra  about 
her.  In  her  left  hand  she  bore  tlie  sliiold  of  Im- 
pudence, and  the  quiver  of  Sophistry  rattled  on 
hsr  shoulder.  All  Uie  passions  atte'ndrd  at  her 
call ;  Vanity  clapped  her  wings  before,  and  Oh- 
^nacy  aAmwrtea  her  behind.  Thus  guarded 
and  aasistca,  she  sometimes  advanced  against 
Truth,  and  sometimes  waited  the  attack  ;  but 
•ilwavs  endeavoured  to  skirmish  at  a  distance, 


perpetually  shifted  her  ground,  and  let  fly  her 
arrows  in  diflercnt  directions ;  for  sh^  certainly 
found  that  her  strength  failed,  whenever  the  eye 
of  Truth  darted  full  n^on  her. 

TnUh  liad  the  awlul  aspect  though  not  the 
thunder  of  her  father,  and  when  the  long  conti* 
nuance  of  the  contest  brought  them  near  to  one 
another.  Falsehood  let  the  anns  of  Sophistry  fall 
from  her  grasp,  and  holding  up  the  shield  of  Im> 
pudence  with  both  her  hands,  sheltered  herself 
amongst  the  passions. 

Truth,  though  she  was  often  wounded,  always 
recovered  in  a  short  time  j  but  it  was  common 
for  the  slightest  hurt,  received  by  Falsehood,  to 
spread  its  malignity  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  to  burst  open  again  when  it  seemed  to  have 
been  cured. 

Falsehood,  in  a  sliort  time,  found  by  experi- 
ence that  her  superiority  consisted  only  in  the 
celerity  of  her  course,  and  the  changes  of  her 
posture.  She  therefore  ordered  Suspiaon  to  beat 
the  ground  before  ht*r,  and  avoided  with  great 
care  to  cross  the  way  of  Truth,  who  as  she  never 
>'aried  her  point,  but  mo\'ed  constantlv  upon  the 
same  line,  was  easily  escaped  by  the  ol>Uque  and 
desultorv  movement^  the  quick  retreats,  and  ac- 
tive doubles  which  Falsehood  always  practised, 
when  the  enemy  began  to  raise  terror  by  her  ap- 
proach. 

By  this  procedure  Falsehood  every  hour  en 
croached  upon  the  world  and  extended  her  em- 
pire throtich  all  clime»  and  regions.  Wherever 
she  carried  her  victories  she  left  the  passions  in 
full  authority  behind  her;  who  were  so  well 
pleased  with  command,  that  they  held  out  with 
great  obstinacy  when  Truth  came  to  seise  their 
posts,  and  ne%'er  failed  to  retard  her  progress, 
though  they  could  not  always  stop  it ;  they  yield, 
ed  at  last  with  great  reluctance,  frequent  rallies, 
and  sullen  submission  ;  and  alwa^-s  inclined  to 
revolt  when  Truth  ceased  to  owe  them  by  her 
immediate  presence. 

Truth,  who,  when  she  first  descended  from 
the  heavenly  palaces,  expected  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  uiiiversol  acclamation,  cherished  with 
kindness,  heard  with  obedience  and  invited  to 
spread  her  influence  from  province  to  province, 
now  found,  that,  wherever  she  came,  she  must 
force  her  passage.  Every  intellect  was  preclud- 
ed by  Prejudice,  and  every  heart  preoccupied  by 
Passion.  »She  indeed  advanced,  but  she  advanced 
slowly  ;  and  often  lost  the  conquests  which  she 
left  behind  her,  by  sudden  insurrections  of  the 
appetites,  that  shook  oft*  their  allegiance,  and 
ranged  themselves  again  under  the  banner  of 
her  enemy. 

Truth,' howe\'er,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the 
struggle,  for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable :  yet 
she  was  provoked  to  s«e  herself  thus  baffled  and 
impeded  by  an  enemy,  whom  she  looked  on  with 
contempt,  and  who  had  no  advantage  but  such 
as  she  owed  to  inconstancy,  weakness  and  aiti- 
tice.  She,  therefore,  in  the  anger  of  disappoint- 
ment, called  upon  her  father  Jupiter  to  restablish 
her  in  the  skies,  and  leave  mankind  to  the  disor 
dcr  and  misery  which  they  deserved,  by  submit- 
ting willingly  to  the  usurpation  of  FsJsehood. 

Jupiter  compassionated  the  worid  too  much  to 
grant  her  request,  yet  was  willmg  to  ease  her 
labours  and  mitigate  her  vexation.  He  com* 
manded  her  to  consult  the  Muses  by  what  me- 
thoda  ehe  might  obtain  an  easier  reception,  aiid 
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,  witboQt  tbe  toil  of  oiceaMQi  wax.    Ii  wa« 

dJ»c«v*red  Uiat  she  obauuclcil  lur  own  pro- 

j  Kfc  kevi      ?  of  ber  itspci't,  afid  tlio  so- 

^il  r  d       left  f   and  that  iu«o  woukl 

,j(f  _;  her,  till  tbey  i^eaiitid  to  fuJir 

tlfa«aneiy««  up  to  Fd««bood, 
ay  iwinBee^f  tli^ir  <Mue  or 
ic  toak  tbc  ftbape  that  w«« 
alwoys  ffufft^rtui  t*eraelf  to 
ed  by  I>i^Sfire,     The  Mii«i^0 
Pailn^  &  Loose  and  etuuige" 
i^     whjcb  Falsobood  caputated 
t     his  tboy  uive^U*d  Tfuth,  and 
pu    SJic  now  W(?fti  out  a^hi  to 
I  „       tiiicer^fl  j  fur  wbi'n  if  be  do 

iic  Pftiiaioii^,  tli(*y  oftou  mit^ 
j^_  >od^  and  dcbvcred  ap  thiiir 

,_*pa!  b^,  »**jHv*j  sbts  had  once  tokcii  p099r»- 
loa,  lh«  urad  swxa  disrobed  by  Reotfoiif 
iJboiie  out,  in  bif  origiaol  form,  wjth  nAliTei 
gGticD  ojjd  rf^Ueae  digoity. 
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Primnm.  iinfutMat*r€^  rff  «**#,  ft  dnut. 

In  p^trism  pffpvkim^iie  Jlittit.  MQ%* 

Fmkifu)  of  criitkri^  tlii*  n.qe  Ar-t  tUla-d 
Tliaiir  hipJiMa  o^T^rfiriiLif,  nut]  prurpned 
Th4  nuptial  li^ii  ]  frxna  wh?qcn  th«  vnfli^ 
Which  vnricm*  ao^i  ynTigni(Mn'''i.l  rCWQ 

O'er  Roaift  aiuJ  o'er  tii£  uiitioofl  aprtiM,  jfi^!kLi». 
Tttc  reader  i«  indehltd  for  ihiiS  day's  onlertain- 
m-snl  to  an  author  from  whom  the  aa*  bas  re- 
ceived greater  fiivours,  wlio  b*s  enlarged  the 
knowledge  of  huninn  D»titr«|  and  tmiigbt  tbe  poi- 
MOns  to  tQQVn  fii  the  cocnmand  of  vittuo* 
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When  the  *'  Spectator'*  was  fiial  published  in 
single  papori,  it  gavo  mo  so  mudi  pleasure,  ibat 
it  ia  one  of  Lbe  favourite  ainniwE?menl«  of  my  age 
to  recollect  it  j  and  when  i  relied  on  iho  foibles 
of  ibo^e  times,  a«  descnbtid  in  that  uisdui  work, 
and  compaxc  them  with  tb^  vicca  now  reign iog 
among  us,  f  c&ntiot  but  wi»h  that  yoo  wotdd  otU^ncr 
takti  cogniianec  of  the  manners  of  ihu  iHittcr  haJf 
of  the  human  «pecies,  that  if  your  preet?pta  and 
obai'naUoDR  be  carried  down  to  poateruy,  iJic 
Spectatora  may  show  to  the  Hsini^  generation 
what  were  the  fashionable  lolUes  ol  their  grand- 
mothers,  the  "  Rambler'*  of  ti»eir  mothers,  and 
that  from  both  they  oiay  dmw  tnHtructioa  and 
warnings 

When  I  read  tho^e  Spectators  which  took  no- 
tJc<t  of  tbo  miahehavbur  of  young  women  at 
church,  by  which  ihey  vainly  Jiope  Xo  attract  ad- 
mirers, I  used  to  pronounce  swcb  forward  young 
women  Seekers,  in  order  to  distiTigui^h  ihem  by 
a  mark  of  infamy  fmm  ihoiie  who  had  poUtm-fj 
and  decency  to  stay  tdl  they  vrv^ic  sought. 

But  t  have  lived* to  see  sWh  a  change  in  the 
manners  of  women,  that  I  would  now  be  wilUtig 
to  compound  with  them  for  that  nninef  although 
I  then  thought  it  disgraceful  enough,  if  they 
would  deserve  no  worse ;  since  now  they  are  too 
gt^nerally  given  up  tf>  negligence  of  doniefttic  bu- 
sineBs^toidle  amu»etiienls,and  lo  wtckctl  racket*, 
without  any  oetlled  new  at  all  but  of  equant^eriiig 


In  th«  tioio  of  (he  **  Spectator,"  eE»cq>|!tn§ 
tometimeft  in  appeattmce  in  ihc!  ring,  soujctimes 
at  a  good  and  chosen  play,  sometimt^s  on  a  tI^ 
at  the  house  of  a  grave  rclalioa,  the  youn|r  ladiM 
oonleoted  themsijLvea  vo  be  found  emptor ed  in 
domi^stic  duties ;  for  then  routs,  dru(a%  balls,  a«- 
vemblies,  and  euch-bke  markets  for  women ,  were 
not  known. 

Mo*ic#ty  and  diffidence,  gentleneas  and  in*«k^ 
nes^  were  looked  upon  a.*  the  appropriate  virtuea 
and  cimfneteristic  graces  of  the  *ei.  And  if  a 
forward  spirit  puah^  itself  into  ooliee,  it  woa  n^ 
po«ed  m  print  as  it  deserved^ 

The  churclLCS   were  almost  Uie  only  places 
where  atngle  women  were  to  be  seen  by  i^lfai^ 
gers*    Men  went  tliifher  cxpectiiu^  to  eee  cIm 
and  perhaps  too  much  for  that  only  puipoae^ 

But  »omc  good  often  resulted,  bowerer  ilii|i 
p^,.  ^  ght  be  their  motives.  Both  sejes  wefe  m 
the  way  of  their  duty.  'Th^  man  must  be  abaa- 
donedf  indeed,  who  loves  not  goodness  in  vno* 
thcr ;  nor  were  tlie  young  fcUow*  of  ihai  ag^  io 
wholly  lost  to  a  s^ense  of  nght,  aa  pndc  and  con- 
ceit have  einc'e  made  them  slTeet  to  be.  Whefl 
therdbre  thuy  saw  a  fair-one,  whose  decant  b^ 
haviour  and  cheerful  piety  showed  her  camail  ii 
her  ^r^t  duties,  they' had  the  lefts  doubt,  jw^Hig 
politically  only,  that  she  would  have  a  coit5ei€i>> 
tious  rejzard  to  her  second. 

With  what  ardour  have  I  aeeo  watched  for,  th« 
fisingof  a  kneelm|r  beauty  {  and  what  additions) 
rharms  has  devotion  given  lo  her  recommunkas* 
ed  features  i 

The  men  were  often  the  Wtler  for  what  thry 
beard.  Even  il  Saul  wns  once  found  prophesyui| 
among  the  propbetr  Mrhnrn  he  hod  as nt  out  to  d«* 
atroy.  To  a  man  thus  put  into  good  bnmour  by 
a  pleasing  object,  religion  itself  looked  more  amia* 
bie.  The  Men  iSeekers  of  thib  Spectalor'a  time 
loved  the  holy  place  for  the  object^s  «ak^  mD4 
loved  the  object  for  her  sutlable  brhavmur  In  iU 

ileverence  mingled  v*^tli  tlieir  love,  and  they 
thougbt  that  a  yoimg  lady  of  such  good  priuct- 
it\H4  must  be  a4dre:^!ti.Hl  only  by  the  m&n  who  ai 
[east  nmde  a  Mhow  of  good  prmcipleo,  wbetbor 
his  heart  was  yet  quite  right  or  not, 

Nor  did  the"  young  Udy's  behaviour,  at  any 
time  of  the  service^  lessen  this  reverence.  Her 
eyes  were  hrr  own,  her  eaiB  the  prv*clMi%w  W<^ 
men  are  always  most  observed  when  tfafjT  «e«in 
diemselvea  least  to  observe^  or  to  lay  oat  fbr«ib- 
iiervation.  The  eye  uf  a  rcspectfiif  loycr  lov^ 
raiLier  to  receive  confidence  from  tlje  withdnwa 
eye  of  the  fair-one,  than  to  find  itsotf  obliged  to 
reireaL 

When  a  youn^  gentleman's  afllx^Tion  wa«tha9 
laudably  en  gaged,  he  purs  lied  its  natural  diictate* : 
keeping  then  wo^  a  rare,  at  l^AJirt  a  s^^riftt  and 
aeandoIoUB  viee^  and  a  wife  was  the  sumrnit  ol" 
his  wishes.     Rejection  was  new  dreaded, 
pro-engagement  apprehended.    A  woman  wh 
ne  loved,  he  was  ready  to  thinX  must  be  admin 
by  all  the  world,    til's  f<^ar«,  liis  uncertaintie 
increased  hJsi  love. 

Ever)'  inquiry  he  made  into  the  rady*s  < 
tic  excellence,  which,  when  a  wife  i^  to  bo  eho^ — ^ 
sen,  will  surely  not  be  neglected,  eonfimied  hn*^ 
in  tiis  choice.     He  opens  his  heart  to  a  Cjoinmo-*^ 
friend,  and  honestly  duenvers  the  ilute  of  hi?  fo*""^ 
tune.     Hit  friend  appUe?  to  those  of  the  voum^" 
lady,  whose  parents,  if  they  approve  of  his  pj"«^* 
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She  perhaps  ia  not  an  absolute  stranger  to  tlie 
pasflion  of  the  young  gentleman.  His  eyes,  his 
assiduities,  liis  constant  attendance  at  a  church, 
whither,  till  of  late,  he  used  seldom  to  oome.  and 
a  thousand  little  observances  that  he  paid  her, 
had  very  probably  first  forced  her  to  regard,  and 
then  inclined  her  to  favour  him. 

Tliat  a  young  lady  should  be  in  love,  and  the 
love  of  the  young  gentleman  undeclared,  is  a  ht^ 
terodoxy  which  prudence,  and  even  policy,  must 
not  allow.  But,  thus  applied  to,  she  mb  au  resig- 
nation to  her  parents.  Channing  resignation, 
which  inclination  opposes  not. 

Her  relations  applaud  her  for  her  duty;  friends 
meet ;  points  are  adjusted ;  delightful  perturba- 
tions, and  hopes,  and  a  tew  lover's  fears,  fill  up 
the  tedious  space  till  an  interview  is  granted ;  for 
the  young  lady  had  not  made  herself  cheap  at  pub- 
lic places. 

The  time  of  interview  arrives.  She  is  mo- 
destly reserved;  he  is  not  confident  He  declares 
his  passion;  the  consciousness  of  her  own  worth, 
and  his  application  to  her  parents,  take  from  her 
any  doubt  of  his  sincerity ;  and  she  owns  herself 
obliged  to  him  for  his  ^;ood  opinion.  The  in- 
quiries of  her  friends  into  his  character,  have 
taught  her  that  his  good  opinion  deserves  to  be 
valued. 

She  tacitly  allows  of  his  future  visits;  he  re- 
news them ;  the  regard  of  each  for  the  other  is 
confirmed ;  and  when  he  presses  for  the  favour 
of  her  hand,  he  receives  a  declaration  of  an  en- 
tire acquiescence  with  her  duty,  aitd  a  modest  ac- 
knowledgement of  esteem  for  him. 

He  applies  to  her  parents  therefore  for  a  near 
day;  ana  tliinks  himself  under  obligation  to  them 
for  the  cheerful  and  affectionate  manner  with 
which  they  receive  his  agreeable  application. 

With  this  prospect  of  future  nappiness,  the 
marriage  is  celebrated.  Gratulations  pour  in 
from  every  quarter.  Parents  and  relations  on 
both  sides,  brought  acquainted  in  the  course  of 
the  courtship,  can  receive  the  happy  couple  with 
countenances  illumined,  and  joyiiu  iiearta. 

The  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends  of  one 
family,  are  the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends 
of  the  other.  The  two  families,  thus  made  one, 
are  the  world  to  the  jroung  couple. 

Their  home  is  the  place  of  their  principa]  de- 
light, nor  do  they  ever  occasionally  quit  it  bol 
they  find  the  pleasure  of  returning  to  it  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  the  lime  of  their  absence 
from  it. 

Oh,  Mr.  Rambler,  forgive  the  talkativeness, 
of  an  old  man !  When  I  courted  and  married  my 
Lajlitia,  then  a  blooraini^  beauty,  every  thing 

riassed  just  so!  But  how  is  the  case  now?  The 
adies,  maidens,  wives,  and  widows,  are  engross- 
ed by  pJacps  of  open  resort  and  general  entertain- 
ment, which  fill  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis, 
and  being  constantly  frequented,  make  home  irk- 
some Break&sting-places,  dining-places,  routs, 
U^ros,  concerts,  balls,  plays,  operas,  masque- 
rade for  the  evening,  andf  even  for  all  night;  and 
lately,  public  sales  of  the  goods  of  broken  house- 
keepers, which  the  general  dissoluteness  of  man- 
ners has  contributed  to  make  very  frequent,  come 
in  as  another  seasonable  relief  to  these  inodem 
time-killers. 

In  the  summer  there  are  in  evenr  country- 
town  assemblies;  Tunbridge,  Bath,  Cheltenham, 
Searborough  \  What  axpente  of  drew  mnd  equi- 


page is  required  to  qualify  the  frequenters  fbr 
such  emulous  appearance. 

By  the  natural  infection  of  example,  the  lowest 
people  have  places  of  sixpenny  resort,  and  gam* 
ing-tablcs  for  pence.  Thus  servants  are  now  in 
duced  to  fraud  and  dishonesty,  to  support  extra 
vagance,  and  supply  their  losses. 

As  to  the  ladies  who  frequent  those  publh* 
places,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  show  their  facau 
wherever  men  dare  go,  nor  blush  to  try  who  aha£ 
stare  most  impudently,  or  who  shall  laugh  knid- 
est  on  the  public  walks. 

The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if 
they  visit  those  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock, 
and  resolved  to  hve  single,  except  they  are  bought 
at  a  very  high  price.  They  can  be  spectoton 
of  all  that  passes,  and  if  they  please,  more  than 
spectators,  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  coa^ 
panion  of  an  evening,  and  the  companion  for  lift^ 
require  very  difierent  qualifications. 

Two  thousand  pounds  in  the  last  age,  with  a 
domestic  wife,  would  go  farther  than  ten  thou- 
sand in  this.  Yet  settlements  arc  expected,  thai 
oflen,  to  a  mercantile  man  especially,  sink  a  fiM^ 
tune  into  uselessness :  and  pin-money  is  ttipo* 
lated  for,  which  makes  a  inite  independent,  and 
destroys  love,  by  putting  it  out  of  a  man's  power 
to  lay  any  obligation  upon  her,  that  might  ei^ 
gage  gratitude,  and  kindle  afiTcction.  When  to 
all  this  the  card-tables  are  added,  how  can  a  pni 
dent  man  think  of  marrying  7 

And  when  the  worthy  men  know  nut  where  to 
find  wives,  must  not  the  sex  be  lefl  to  the  (bp- 
lings,  the  coxcombs,  the  libertines  of  the  ag«, 
whom  they  help  to  make  such  7  And  need  even 
these  wretches  marry  to  enjoy  the  coDvenatiim 
of  those  who  render  their  company  so  cheap? 

And  what,  afler  all,  is  the  benefit  which  tha 
gay  coquette  obtains  by  her  flutters?  As  she  ia 
approachable  by  every  man  without  requiring, 
I  will  not  say  incense  or  adoration,  but  even  com> 
mon  complaisance,  every  fop  treats  her  as  upon 
the  level,  looks  upon  her  light  airs  as  invitations, 
and  is  on  the  wntch  to  take  the  advantage:  she 
has  companions,  indeed,  but  no  lovers;  for  love 
is  respectful  and  timorous ;  and  where  among  all 
her  followers  will  she  find  a  husband  ? 

Set,  dear  Sir,  before  the  youthful,  the  gay,  the 
inconsiderate,  the  contempt  as  well  as  the  dangar 
to  which  they  are  exposea.  At  one  time  orother. 
women  notutteriy  thoughtless,  will  be  convincea 
of  the  justice  of  your  censure,  and  the  charity  of 
your  instruction. 

But  should  your  expostulations  and  r^prooft 
have  no  efilect  upon  those  who  are  far  gone  in 
fashionable  folly,  they  may  be  retailed  from  their 
mouths  to  tlicir  nieces,  (marriage  will  not  often 
have  entitled  these  to  daughters.)  when  thej, 
the  meteors  of  a  dsy,  find  themselves  elbowed 
ofl*  the  stage  of  vanity  by  other  flutteren ;  fbr 
the  most  admired  women  cannot  have  many 
Tunbridge,  many  Bath  seasons  to  blaze  in ; 
since  even  fine  faces,  oflen  seen,  are  leas  regard* 
ed  than  new  fsces,  the  proper  puniahment  c^ 
showy  giris,  for  rendering  themselves  to  impoli- 
ticly cheap.  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  sincere  admirer,  Ate* 


'  This  paper  was  written  by  Rtehardaea,  tlM  sntbor  ef 
•<  Clarina,'*  '*  Pamela,**  Ac.  and  altbooffh  roeui  rnd  hsel^ 
neyed  in  style  and  sentioMnt,  was  the  only  mf  tr  «U«a  , 
lindnffrectsaledorlBfthspsbUeMioaflrias^  .a  '  "■•-' 
laMssrifiaalftrai. 
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Kd.  d&j        8ATDftiiikT,  Fes.  4^  17$L 

C^**ru  *d  mtrntagf  it*r  PiiEi*  GaWm^  tutimtt        A^- 

HLPJIllftTOfl. 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OP  THE  RAMBXXE, 

Von  bavfl  often  cnden  roared  la  iiapre«a  upon 
your  reaJf  r3  wi  obtaeiraUon  of  niare  tnilb  tfian 
novelty^  tliiit  Ijfa  pAS^^es  ior  lUe  mo*i  part,  in 
petty  traiis*ctiiJrta  |  tlial  our  lK*iir»  t^idc  away 
IQ  trifling  aJiau3t'mj?ntii  umi  slight  ijmiificatirtiisi  ^ 
and  that  there  v<»n'  s'liiotii  nmi^rg*;*  nny  o^^cciiioji 
that  can  call  futlh  ^irat  vUtuc  or  gtiL^at  nlMlilit'^. 

It  very  coiomomy  Kappeu?  thai  epeculation 
kofl  no  itiAuencc  oa  oonducL  Juj^t  cotid  Liistoii9j 
and  cogent  argumetilA,  forrriod  Uy  labor ioui«  «Cit- 
dy,  anddilu^tul  inquiry^  a/c  ortcn  repositeci  m 
the  trcMunos  ofrntimory,  oa  gold  ia  tiie  piiacr^s 
cheit,  usdcM  tdikf  to  oUic'r:»  a»d  himself,  A^ 
niae  ar?  not  richor  ibr  tho  eictcrit  of  llieir  pos- 
■vtoiontf,  otbors  arc  not  i4'idcf  for  llic  midtituJc^ 
of  ibeir  ideas. 

You  have  tmly  dcifcribcd  the  etote  of  human 
beings^  but  it  may  be  doubted  »'hciher  yovi  have 
accommodated  your  prt^copti  U>  yi^ur  dcjKrip- 
lion;  whether  vou  have  not  generally  consi^ 
dercd  your  readern  &s  luOitL^ncod  t>v  the  tra^c 
pasflioni,  &od  gu^ctptibleor  piLin  nrpteosure  only 
from  powerful  3g€Jils,  and  from  great  tveniM. 

To  an  author  who  writer  not  tor  the  improve- 
ment of  a  aiiigle  art,  or  the  e^tnUll^ment  of  a 
c<kntn>Terted  doctiioej  but  equally  intends  the 
ddvantftge,  and  ecjimlly  courts  tlw'pcniwkl  of  all 
the  cla^^ed  of  mankind,  outhmg  can  justly  eecm 
unworthy  of  regardj  by  which  the  pleasure  of 
conirerdntioa  may  be  iucri^ased^  and  the  dally 
0atiflfac4jon  offainiljar  Life  eeeured  from  interrupt 
tion  and  dii^f^iu^t. 

For  thisv  reason  you  would  not  have  )njur<rd 
your  reputatiou,  if  yo'ilwid  sometimead^cended 
to  the  iniuuUT  dutJ^^a  of  jiiucial  brings,  and  en- 
forced the  observance  of  tboei5  liTtle  civilities  and 
ceremonious  deltcaeie^i^f  whiehi  iiiconsidtritblf;  as 
they  may  appear  to  the  man  of  acieucc,  ^nd  cliffi- 
cult  aa  tney  may  prove  to  he  dc'Lsjltc]  with  dig- 
nity, yet  i:on tribute  to  the  regulation  of  the  world, 
by  fatihtating  the  intrrcourat?  between  one  man 
■jtd  anotlier^  and  of  wluch  ibc  Frcnth  have  sufil- 
cientlv  tesiiiied  their  estei>tn,  by  terming  the 
knowledge  and  pmclice  of  them  Sgotsir  vivre^ 
tht  art  of  firing. 

Politeness  h  one  of  tbo^p?  mlvanto^a  which 
we  never  csrJmate  rightly  but  by  the  inconveni- 
encG  of  itfl  los^.  ItH  innuonce  upon  tJie  man- 
ners is  constant  and  uniform,  so  that,  like  on 
equal  motiofif  it  escapes  perception,  I'he  cir- 
cumitancca  of  every  action  arc  ho  adjuj^ted  to 
each  otiier,  I  hat  we  do  not  at-e  wliere  an}"  error 
could  have  been  committed,  and  rather  acqui- 
esce in  its  propriety  than  admire  its  e^actnef^. 

But  ai  ?ickne9s'Bbow3  nn  tlic  value  of  ease,  a 
Uttle  familiarity  with  those  who  ^cro  never 
taught  to  endeavour  the  gratiiication  of  otheia, 
biit  regulate  their  behaviour  merely  hy  their  own 
will,  will fioon  evince  the  otcessityof "esUbhehEd 
modes  and  formalities  to  the  hupprnosi  und 
quiet  of  C'>mmon  life- 
Wisdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  suS- 
tient,  withoai  the  nupplemental  Uwa  of  good- | 


breeding,  to  tAetire  freedom  from  de§ren«Taliiig 

to  rndecieaa,  or  self-catecm  from  vwcilin^  into 
inflolenc:^-* }  a  ihouaoiid  i  nci  villi  i  en  may  be 
mitted:,  and  a  thousand  otBces  neglected^ 
out  aay  reenorte  of  cantiicience,  or  reprftsch 

The  tme  ctTect  of  genaiuc  politeiMa*  ieema  to 
be  mtlior  lase  tlian  pWf^ure,  The  pf>trer  of 
delighting  inuf^t  be  conferred  by  nature,  aod  can- 
not he  dehveri'd  hy  precept^  or  obtained  by  imi* 
iacion  i  hut  though  it  ha  the  privjle^  of  4'  very 
EHiukll  nuinlier  lo  ravage  and  W  charm,  ererj 
man  may  hope  hy  rul«;»  m.nd  caatv>o  not  tti  giTs 
paui,  and  iiiay^  thercfoirc,  by  thf*  help  of  giMrd- 
breeding,  enjoy  the  kiudne*»  of  (mudtind,  thoo^ 
he  slioald  have  nociuhn  to  higher  die>tuii:tiotts^ 

The  uriWersol  axri^in  io  whicb  ail  eoini^i- 
Bjuice  \»  included,  and  ^om  which  fUtm  oJl  di* 
foniialiti^H  which  cui^tom  lm»  t^mbltMht^il  in  ri*  ' 
vilizetl  nations  tj^  That  no  maai  fkdlekit  ooj  pre^ 
fermte  to  M.mtei/.  A  rule  so  ewupwamwt  And 
certain,  tiiat,  perhap^^  it  is  tint  eiif  for  the  miioi 
to  imagitie  an  inciTility^  without  wi^vpoting  it  t» 
bo  bfoiien. 

There  arC;^  Indeed,  m  every  filE^e^  ooaie  | 
cuUr  modes  of  the  cerenKmial  part   of  \ 

fareeding,  which  being  arhitran  ftnd  oodrfi _, 

can  he  learned  only  by  habitude  and  conversi^ 
tjou;  BUch  are  tlie  fonnii  of  «a|uta|k»n,  the  diA 
fermttgi^datione  of  reverence^,  a  lid  n.\l  the  odjuat- 
naents  of  plocii  and  p  re  cede  nee.  These,  h  n  w  eT^r , 
may  be  oAeu  violated  without  ufR'nce,  if  it  b« 
eu^ciently  evident,  that  n thither  mnhet^  nor  phd* 
contributed  to  the  fiiUure ;  but  will  not  aton% 
however  rigidly  observed,  fer  the  iunHnir  of  ii| 
flolence,  or  petulance  of  contempt. 

I  have,  indeed,  not  foot  id  among  iairfHtflf 
mankind,  le^s  real  and  rational  comfUttlMB^, 
than  among  tho«e  vvlio  have  paued  tMfl^nii  itf 
pa\ing  and  reoeiving  ^'ifiits^  in  frequcntin|  puhHe 
entertain  mc'nt&r  in  studyin^r  the  e,itact  mieaflure* 
of  ecremonyf  and  in  watchitif  all  the  varmtiowt 
of  fa^hi onable  courte sy . 

They  know^  indeed,  at  what  hour  they  may 
beat  the  door  of  an  acquaintance,  how  many 
steps  they  must  attend  him  towaid^  the  gate,  and 
what  interval  should  ptL^»  hi^fore  his  visit  m  r^ 
Tiiriied  ;  but  geldom  extend  their  cane  beyond  tlw 
i^xterior  and  uties«tienTial  part^  of  ciidLty,  nor  ve- 
fuB#!  their  own  vanity  any  gratification ,'  ho%^^vei 
expensive  to  the  quiet  of  another. 

rrypberna  is  a  man  remark nble  for  (splendour 
and  ejcptnse ;  n  mnn,  that  having  been  originally 
placed  by  hi»  f«Ttunc  and  rank  in  the  first  ckM 
of  the  cominiinity,  has  acquired  tiiat  air  ^  dig 
nity,  and  that  rea'dincus  in  the  oichange  of  eoRi^ 
pUmentH^  wJuch  covins,  b^lla,  and  levee*,  CMay 
cr>nter* 

But  Trypherua,  without  any  mettled  pnrpoies 
of  malignity,  partly  by  his  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  and  portly*  by  the  hahit  of  cont*!mplaUng 
witii  great  eatiElactiGn  his  ow^n  gmndpur  anS 
richer,  13  hourly  giving  disgust  to  ihow  whom 
chance  or  expectation  eubject  to  his  vanity. 

To  a  man  whose  fortune  confines  hma  to  a 
small  houBe,  he  declaims  upon  ih^  pleasure  of  ^ 
ppaejouB  apartment*,  and  the  convenience  of  ^ 
cbanginfT  tiiD  Iwlgmg-room  in  different  ports  <rf  - 
the  year;  tells  him  that  hp  bates  confinement; 
and  concUidea,  that  if  his  chnmh^r  wii4  les?,  he^^ 
ehould  never  wake  w^ithout  thinkiug  of  a  mi*on 

To  Eucr^taflf  a  man  of  birth  enuol  to  ^ "" 
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but  of  much  Ie»  eatate  he  allowed  hit  terviccs 
ef  pUte,  and  remarked  that  such  things  were, 
failed,  nothing  better  than  coetly  trifles,  but  tJiat 
I  must  pretend  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman 

i  them ;  aiid  that  for  his  part,  it  his  estate 

I  smaller,  he  should  not  tliink  of  enjoying  but 
feaaing  it,  and  would  inquire  out  a  trade  for 
hb  eldest  son. 

He  has,  in  imitation  of  some  more  acute  ob- 
server than  himseli^  collected  a  great  many  shifts 
and  artifices  by  which  poverty  is  concealeo  ;  and 
amons  the  ladies  of  pmall  fortune,  novcr  failn  to 
talk  of  frippery  and  slight  silks,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  a  general  mourning. 

I  have  bean  insulted  a  thousand  tiinen  with  a 
catalogue  of  his  pictures,  his  jewels,  and  his  ra- 
rities, which,  thou^  he  knows  the  humble  neat- 
ness of  my  habitation,  bo  seldom  fails  to  conclude 
by  a  dedaimtion,  that  wherever  he  ares  a  house 
meanly  foinbhed,  he  despises  tlie  owncr^s  taste, 
or  pitieB  his  povertv. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  practico  of  TrA'phe- 
raSy  by  which  he  has  become tJio  terror  of  all  who 
are  Urn  weaichy  than  himsolf,  and  hns  nuHod  in- 
Qumeiable  enemies  without  rivalry,  and  witliout 
malevoleneeL 

Yet  thm^  all  are  not  c<^ually  nilpabie  willi 
TiTphenu^  it  is  scurecLy  poMiblo  to  fiiul  any  iomi 
vim  docs  not  fre^|uent]y,  like  him,  indulge  his 
own  ofidc  by  forang  others  into  a  conipariaon 
with  niniBcu  when  he  knows  the  advantage  Lk  on 
hb  sido,  withoat  considering  that  uniu'cessatily 
to  obtrnde  nnpleasini;  ideaft,  is  a  species  of  op- 
preanon ;  ana  that  it  is  little  more  criminal  to 
deprire  another  of  some  real  advantage,  tlian  to 
btmrnpC  Chat  ^rgetfuhiess  of  its  absence  which 
b  dm  next  happiness  to  actual  posHcssion. 

I  am,  &c.  Eu TROPICS. 
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8eiiieHia(feuiiM  mliqmMett  coueordiajmnetii't 

Xt  Mnmt  ttudii  frndtrn  quisqvr  «ni, 
RmMtieuM  agrUoUm,  milra  firm  bella  /^erentem, 

SUtimrtm  dukim  naviU  puppi*  amat.  uvin. 

GoafmU  imu^ou  souls  to|fi>th'*r  t>iiifl, 
Aad  every  calling  iniii|H««  « itii  its  kind ; 
KoUisr  MBton  whh  sohlier,  swnin  with  »WBia, 
*nia  ft*""**  with  him  tluu  rurrs  the  uiiiiii. 

r.  LEWIS. 

It  has  been  ordained  by  Providenc(>,  for  tlie 
Oonaerration  of  order  in  {he  immense  variety  of 
timture,  and  for  the  regular  propagation  of  tlie  se- 
veral classes  of  Ufe  with  wliicli  the  elements  are 
peopled,  that  every  creature  should  be  drawn  by 
some  secret  attrac'tion  to  those  of  his  own  kind  ; 
%nd  Uiat  not  only  the  gentle  and  domestic  aiii- 
tikala  which  naturally  unite  into  companies,  or 
oohabit  by  pains  should  continue  faithtid  to  their 
Species  ;  but  even  those  ravenous  and  ferocious 
m^vagen  which  Aristotle  ubservcs  never  to  be 
^regarioiui,  should  ran^^e  mountains  and  deserts 
tn  search  of  one  another,  rather  tlian  pollute  tlie 
>«-orld  with  a  monstrous  birth. 

As  the  perpetuity  and  distinction  of  the  lower 

tribes  of  the  creation  rfquirc  that  they  nhould  be 

cietcrmined  to  proper  mates  by  some  uniform  nio- 

tiTe  of  choicf*,  or  som**  cogent  principle  of  in- 

etincl;  it  is  necessary,  likewise,  tlmt  man,  whose 

■vi-ider  capacity  demands  more  pratificatioaH,  and 

wlko  fecU  in  himself  innumerable  wants,  which  a 

Ufe  oC  solitude  cannot  supply,  and  innumerable 

powers  to  which  it  cannot  gi^'o  employment, 


should  be  led  to  suitable  companions  by  particular 
influence  ;  and,  among  many  beings  ofthe  same 
nature  with  him«ielf,  he  may  select  some  for  inti- 
macy and  tenderness,  and  improve  the  condition 
of  his  existence,  by  sup<-radding  friendship  to 
humanity,  and  the  love  of  individuals  to  that  of 
the  species. 

Otner  animals  are  so  formed  that  they  seem 
to  contribute  very  Uttle  to  the  happiness  of  each 
other,  and  know  neither  joy,  nor  grief,  nor  love, 
nor  hatred,  but  as  they  are  urged  by  some  desire 
immediately  subservient  either  to  the  support  of 
their  own  lives,  or  to  the  continuation  of  their 
race  ;  ^  they  therefore  seldom  appear  to  regard 
any  of  tlie  minuter  discriminations  which  distin- 
guish creatures  of  the  same  kind  from  one  ano- 
tlier. 

Dut  if  man  were  to  feel  no  incentives  to  kind- 
ness, more  than  his  general  tendency  to  conge- 
nial nature,  Babylon  or  London,  with  all  their 
multitudes,  woufd  have  to  him  the  desolation  of 
a  wilderness,  his  aflcctions,  not  compn^ssed  into 
a  narrower  compass,  would  vanish,  Hke  elemental 
flro  in  boundless  evaporation ;  he  would  languish 
in  perpetual  insensibility ;  and  though  he  might, 
perhaps,  in  the  flrst  vigour  of  youth,  amuse  him- 
self with  the  fresh  enjoyments  of  life,  yet,  when 
curiosity  should  cease,'  and  alacrity  subside,  he 
^'ould  abandon  himself  to  the  fluctuations  of 
cliauec,  without  expecting  help  against  any  ca- 
lamity, or  feeling  any  wish  for  the  happiness  of 
others. 

'  To  love  all  mm  is  our  duty,  so  far  as  it  in 
eludes  a  general  habit  of  benevolence,  and  readi- 
ness of  occasional  kindncits;  but  to  love  all  equal- 
ly is  impossible ;  at  least  impossible  without  the 
extinction  of  those  passions  which  now  produce 
all  our  pains  and  all  our  pleasures ;  without  the 
disuse,  if  not  the  abolition,  of  some  of  our  facnl- 
ties,  and  the  suppression  of  all  our  hopes  and 
frars  in  apathy  and  indifl4.'renco. 

The  necessities  of  our  condition  require  a  thou- 
sand offices  of  tendrmrss,  which  mere  regard  for 
the  species  will  never  rtirtate.  Every  man  has 
frequent  grievances  which  only  the  solicitude  of 
friendship  will  discover  and  remedy,  and  which 
would  remain  for  ever  unheeded  in  the  mighty 
heap  of  human  calamity,  were  it  only  survey^  by 
the  eye  of  general  benevolence,  equally  attentive 
to  every  misery. . 

The  great  ct>mmunity  of  mankind  is,  there- 
fore necessarily  broken  into  smaller  independ- 
ent societies ;  thi'se  form  distinct  interests,  which 
are  tt)0  frequently  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
which  they  who  Have  entered  into  the  league  of 
particular' governments  falsely  think  it  virtue  to 
promote,  howe\'(>r  dest  motive  to  the  happiness 
ofthe  rest  ofthe  worlil. 

Such  unions)  are  again  separated  into  subordi- 
nate classes  and  combinations,  and  social  life  is 
perpetually  branched  out  into  minuter  subdi- 
visions, till  it  terminates  in  the  last  ramifications 
of  private  friendship. 

That  friendship  may  at  once  be  fond  and  last- 
ing, it  has  been  alrearfy  observed  in  these  papers, 
that  a  conformity  of  inclinations  is  necessary.  Ko 
man  can  have  much  kindness  for  him  by  whom 
ho  does  not  believe  himself  esteemed,  and  no- 
thing so  evidently  proves  esteem  as  imitation. 

That  benevolence  is  always  strongest  which 
arises  from  participation  of  the  same  pleasures, 
since  we  are  naturally  most  willing  to  revive  in 
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our  mdndfl  the  menwiry  of  perw>ii»,  with  whom 
the  idea  of  cjijovmenl  U  connected. 

it  is  camtnofily,  therffon?,  tu  Utile  purpose  Ihttt 
■jiy  oae  etidfrmvours  to  ingrfttinte  hiiiint*!]*  with 
luch  »  he  c»naot  »ceonm&ny  in  t>i«if  amuse- 
peat«  uad  dircraioaa.  M«n  {t»ve  imtu  known 
to  rise  to  fatotu'  •nd  to  fortune,  onlj  bj  bemg 
■kilftl]  in  tlic  sports  with  which  their  pfttnm  hii[>- 
[iOTivd  to  be  nuliglittd*  by  concarrini^  with  his 
lft§lo  for  Bome  |*«ticul4r  epecicd  ol'  cunosibcs,  hj 
rdisliing  the  ft&nto  wme,  of  apfilaudLng  thes&me 
oookcry. 

Kvtja  those  whom  wifidam  or  virtue  tuvo 
sUced  above  regard  to  such  petty  recoinmendtL- 
liofitf  tdU^t  nov^Tthfil^^  he  gmned  by  similitude 
oC  auHnera.  The  highest  and  iiohlcAl  en  joy  <^ 
Bi^nt  oTranutiar  hfe^tKe  cuttimMni cation  of  know-^ 
ledge   and   reciprocation  of   Beirtimenta,    mu»t 


alWayfl  preiMippo««  a  die^position  to  the  Bune  tn 
Qulty,  and  delight  in  the  nAfn^  diHcoverifls. 
With  what  8aU$ faction  cotdd  ttm  pohtician  lay 


his  Behemea  for  thi^  reformation  of  litw»^  or  hi» 
cotTipandon  of  ditferent  formiB  of  government,  bc- 
Ibre  the  chyiniat^  who  haa  never  aeeufftomed  bit 
llioug^hti  to  any  oib^r  object  than  salt  and  «uU 
phur  ?  or  how  could  tho  asCronoruer,  in  citplam- 
tnff  his  eaJeulation^  and  ct>njecture8|  endure  the 
cold  new  of  a  grtiri^mariart,  uho  would  lose  Bigrhl 
of  Jupiter  and  all  his  ^telhteg^  f<»r  a  happy  ety 
inologT  of  art  obscun^  MOtdj  or  a  better expitca^ 
tion  of  a  controvertifd  line  f 

ErUtfty  man  loves  merit  of  the  same  kind  with 
hla  own,  wbea  it  is  not  hltely  to  hinder  hia  ad- 
ranccmont  or  his  reputation;  for  be  not  nnly 
best  undersiancJa  the  worth  of  tho«s  qualitici 
which  no  lobours  to  culti^at*?,  or  the  uaefiilneps 
gI"  Om  art  which  he  pmctw**  with  auccesa,  hut 
■Iwmyt  ihtU  a  rcrtec4od  pleasure  fToni  the  pmiiw!^ 
whieht  though  giiren  to  another,  hcbng  equally 
to  bimaelf. 

There  ii  indeed  no  nc**<1  of  Tf  ."Carcli  and  re- 
finement tn  discover  that  men  must  gen  era  Uv  se- 
lect their  companiotia  from  their  own  state  oi  liffli 
flince  there  are  not  many  mindft  furnished  for 
gr«at  variety  of  conversation,  or  adapted  to  rauU 
liplicity  of  intelliicmal  enterininmenta, 

Tl*©  sailor^  tlie  academic,  the  lawyer,  the  me- 
chanic, and  the  courtier,  fmve  all  a  east  or  look 
peeidiar  to  their  own  fraternity,  have  fiied  their  a!- 
tentinn  ujwn  the  same  eventi,  have  been  engapcd 
if]  aifairs  of  the  same  sott^  and  make  usae  of  allu- 
Bioosand  illuntrati^^rjs  which  themstlvee  only  can 
nnderaliitid. 

To  he  infected  with  the  jarj^on  of  a  particular 
profeaaion,  and  to  know  only  the  lanj^naj^  of  a 
single  r*nk  of  mortals,  tA  indeed  Biifficiently  de- 
spicable. But  BJi  limits  mut^t  he  aliA  ay^  ?et  to 
the  excursions  of  the  human  niirid^  there  will  be 
aome  »tudy  which  every  man  more  lealou^ly  pro* 
Rocutcs,  some  darling  subject  on  which  he  ia 
prindfwlly  pleaaed  to  converai? ;  and  he  that  can 
moat  inform  or  beat  imderstand  him,  will  Ci  r* 
tainty  he  welcomed  with  particular  re^rd. 

Such  partiality  in  not  wholly  to  he  avoided,  nor 
ia  It  cuipabhv  unless  suffered  bo  far  to  predonii- 
Ttate  as  to  produce  avemion  from  every  other 
kind  of  eiccUenccj  and  to  shade  the  lustre  of  dia- 
similar  virtue*.  Those,  therefore,  whom  the  lot 
ijf  lifc!  has  conjoin edt  should  endeavour  constantly 
tt>  approach  towards  the  inclination  of  i  ach  other, 
iiivigOTatft  every  motion  of  concurrent  desire^  »nd 
fan  «wy  spark  of  kindred  ourio«ity. 


It  has  be«n  justly  ohsierved,  that  dtvcord  gen^ 
mlly  operate*  in  little  thinfrn  ;  it  is  inHamed  IM 
its   utmost   vehem**oce  by  contrariety  of  ~- 
oOener  than  of  principle? ;   and  might  thfld 
commonly  be  avoided  by  innocent  eonHH 
which,  if  it  was  not  at  first  the  motive, 
alway?  to  be  tJic  consequence,  of  indiasolo 
(inioa. 


}pn»  ■ 

attta-   ^ 
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Ommt  tft/trriUmm  rM*«iti  Ftmecmt  *miea 

WKtMt* 

Would  rmit*  t  tiln*h  wbrre  i*ert»TfF«  be  ftq^a^i 
And  ttcklo  filille  he  gialkr  pral»d  tJb*  wutdd- 
M'Uh  njecoiu^  inBocenc*-  Ui*  trtmd  l>#fuii»l, 
But  EHftdc  Ifae  de«pera<9  piisu  »b«>  h^  Mwnii*d. 

UJt  )fCl«A 

TO  THE  EAMBLEIB. 

Sir,  ,  _      . 

Am  verv  m*ny  well-dispoiwd  pitttMiii  Uy  the  UJi 
avoid  aKls  necf^-^sitv  of  their  a&ua,  »ie  sti  unfoiw 
lnn»»e  as  to  he  totally  burie4  Ja  ^e  couetl^ 
where  they  lab^uir  under  the  mo«|di?pk|i]ilai^ 
nomncc  of  whnt  im  transacting  &nmf  iht  ft/mm 
part  of  mankind,  I  cannot  help  tlihiking^  that, 
lis  a  publie  writer,  you  should  take  the  case  of 
sJii^e  tnily  cotnpBp'^Jonahlc  ohjeclf^  under  your 
con  sidcm  lion. 

Tbes^  unhappy  langiiishrr*  in  ohi?oirity  shotild 
he  fumiahed  with   such  accounts  of  the  emplof^"; 
menta  of  people  of  the  ttorld,  as  may  enfMe' 
thprn  in  their  aoveral  re^motc  eomera  to  a  lanoa^ 
bb  imitation ;  or,  nt  least  so  hr  in^rm  tsd  pr« 
|jar»  Ihem,  tliat  if  by  any  ioyftd  change  of  aitta- 
tlon  they  should  he  audJenty  IranJiportod  inlti 
th("  gay  pcf'ue,  llicy  may  not  gape,  and  wonder^ 
and  titare,  and  be  utterly  at  a  hiss  how  to  behare 
and  make  a  proper  appenranee  in  it. 

It  is  iiicoiieeivablc  bow  much  thcwelferieoi 
all  the  eotnury  town^  in  the  kini^dom  mi^ht  he 
pruinoted,  if  you  would  use  your  diahtatile  eo^ 
deavours  to  raise  in  Ihem  a  noble  emnlstiiia  of 
the  ma  oner*  and  customs  of  higher  fife. 

I'or  thig  pur^mpc  you  should  give  a  very  cleat 
and  am  [lie  description  of  the  whole  set  ot  polite 
nrtjmremcnM  ^  a  romplctc  history  of  forma,  fi 
shiens,  frohcs,  of  rout«,  drum^  htimcaiie% 
halU,  nssembhr?',  rid  ottos,  ma»fpierodc«,  inc 
lions^  phy%  omros*,  pt^ppet-shows,  and  bear 
gardens  j  of  all  thoj^e  delic^hts  which  prolitably 
engage  the  Altention  of  the  Tno?t  eubl:nie  cha- 
metera,  and  by  which  they  have  brou|>hl  u^  ^ucb 
amaiinix  perfection  the  whol?  art  and  myFtert 
of  passing  day  al^er  cJay^  ti  eek  after  week,  and 
year  after  year,  without  I  he  heavy  aanttaltee  of" 
any  one  thmg  that  formal  ercaluree  are  pleased 
to  call  useful  and  neeef'san'. 

In  giving  due  iru'tnic linns  through  whaii 
to  sttflin  ihifl  fuimmit  of  human  <*scplleiicci, 
may  add  stich  irrcsi-itible  artr^iments  in  its 
vou>,  as  mowt  rnnvFnce  mmibeis,  w  ho  in  other^ 
instances   do  not  serm  fo  want  natural  under 
standing,  of  ih?  uoarcoimfable  error  of  wjpposirt^ 
tliey  were  s^ent  into  tlic  world  tor  any  other  par 
po=e  hut  to  tint  tor,  sfiort,  and  shitifv     For,  al^ef 
all,  TiOthinji  'an  Kh^  clearer  than  iJiat  an  cve*^ 
laatini^  round  ot'  dif^rai^n.  arwl  the  mart  Irrr^^ 


PBB';fiH^  Bill eff  ia  the  niMt  importBnt 

||It  prouigioitSf  00  mudi  as  the  wprid  i« 
j^toal  Lki«rc  alioyid  ir  xheaedmyn  be  per- 
|ioAnt  luid  ^upid  as  to  think  it  aec€»* 
iBitfpend  ibdr  utnei  and  trouble  their 
pat  «jiy  thing  d»o  iJian  punuinc  the 
l^cj ;    far  wbttt  ebc  is  worth  uviog 

line  enough  surely  lo  think  of  conse- 
irbtn  tbe^  euirje ;  and  as  tor  the  anti- 
piUoiM  of  duiy^  thcj  «ie  not  to  be  met 
p[f  Tieudi  NovcIt  or  any  book  one  erer 
p^  Imi  derived  ntlmo^t  wholly  from  the 

ft  maUior^,  wbo  Lived  a  vast  many  ages 
vivo,  a?  liii  V  M  ero  totally  without  any 
Eac4;o[n|>lj^hEiif'in»,  which  now  ch»- 
^c^f  dUiiiiciion,  Uave  been  for  some 
ft|U£-c  juiu  iiuei  cDDtempt  It  does 
^tbAtcvc'n  (heir  uiotst  zealous  admirers, 
i|ianb9^n»  of  m&  owti  sort  every  writer 
prt;t&ad  iQ  say  tliey  were  ever  at 

>rtftDt  articti^  of  diversions,  the  cere- 
als, the  eetsiejie  d(  li|{ht  of  unfriendly 
snd  un  mean  mi!  civiLiUes,  they  are  ao* 
nl.  Bluiit  iriiUi,  and  downright  ho- 
eiuthe^^  «Uyitig  at  home,  hard  work, 
^  and  tho^  tjucnUvQQed  with  censure 
|meuiin^,  are  whal  thijy  reconmiend  as 
isnU  Aiid  plea^ti  re«  of  life.  Little  oaths. 
lHp»ul&tiork,  tea~isbl4^  i^i^ndal,  delightful 
||^  iba  gtiUier  of  fintrv ,  the  triumph  of 
p£f  ihu  eiidmntaiciii:^  of  flattery,  they 
jkave  bad  ^q  notion  o\\  and  I  cannot  but 
iJrinfc  wh4C  a  t)gur^  they  would  have 
I  dmuing-room,  and  Low  frighted  they 
^  lookc-d  at  a  ^aminjr..table. 
^e  j^al  of  patnnl^^m  that  disdains 
tWid  iraiQ^tbs  rrn  bws  for  sport,  was 
f  the  «.vf.rr<ton  of  Uu^rtti  tame  wretches. 
«»C^  cannot  di^^^ivcr  any  one  thing  they 
I  leach  pc«?ple,  but  to  be  wise  and  good ; 
pi0|si  inlmkc'ly  btlow  the  consideration 
p  of  ta«te  und  f^pirit,  who  know  how  to 
pr  tim«  to  so  much  better  purpose. 
[Ikcher  udmicabJe  improvements,  pray, 
|lii«r,  do  Jiot  forf^ot  10  enlarge  on  the 
|Hve  betit':fit  uf  playing  at  cards  on  Son- 
i^iticc!  nf  such  mtuiit  J  use,  that  we  may 
'^xpfct  to  f rti  it  prevail  universally  in 
I^TthJa  kjTigdr^ih 

of  fiii^i^hion,  the  advantage  is  obvi- 
,  a^  for  «rjinf  fvirange  reason  or 

.    n^  fitw  pntlt?man  or  fine  lady 

|^«cn  a^lc  to  pEni?tniiti,  there  is  neither 
i  ivi^({nenider  nor  hoitled  conjurer,  nor 
I  fliiftu  \s  tilth  livjrvg  for,  to  be  had  on  a 
I  if  It  w«io  not  for  the  charitable  assist- 
liiMl  i>r  hrjLggt  thtj  genteel  part  of  man- 
M,  oncdny  m  seven^  necessarily  sufler  a 
BrtiDn  (tf  being- 

b|h«  pfisi]nauf  lii^b  rank  the  only  gain- 
Lpalutaty  a  au^trttn,  which  extends  its 
pemt^  IB  sfimc  d*;pr*H',  to  the  lower  or- 
IKkple  ;  but  1%  vru  d  (piite  general,  how 
Isrond  happisr  wouH  the  world  be  than 

iQOW? 

Ifil  ujion  pcMjr  urt^ittires,  be  they  ever  so 
.i^.r^i,.  *L,.,T,  liiosc  enjoyments  and  Uber- 
I  1 11  y  o  p-^^n  f'  f  r  all.     Yet  if  serv- 

c^j^j^ -/lap  Ui  cbydi  on  thin  day, 


spesd  iMiSjiiit  of  k  m  mdiiigor  meeivingm-. 
stmctioii  in  a  fiunily  way,  and  the  raat  in  mere 
firiendly  Qonvenatiob,  the  poor  wseCdbea  would 
infalJi%  take  it  into  then*  heads,  that  tbsr  were 
obligod  to  ha  m^mt,  modest,  diligent,  and  tutit^ 
fal  to  their  niaatera,aiid  mistraases. 

Now  surely  no  ona  of  commogi  pnidenea  or 
hnmanibf  would  wish  their  doooastica  infected 
with  such  strange  and  primitive  notnns,  or  laid 
under  such  imiQeiciiiilrastjraints:  all  which  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  the  prev*- 
lence  of  the  good-hamoured  iashioo.  that  I  woold 
have.you  recommend.  For  whien  the  lower  kind 
of  peo^  see  their  betters,  with  a  tnily  hndable 
spirit,  ins«ilting  and  flying  in  the  iace  of  those 
rode,  ill-bred  djctators,  piety  and  the  laws,  they 
are  thereby  excited  and  admoniabed,  aa  fiir  as 
actions  can  admonish  and  excite^  and  taught  that 
the^  too  have  an  equal  right  of  setting  uem  at 
defiance  in  such  instances  as  their  particular  ne- 
cessities and  inclinations  may  require ;  and  thna 
is  the  libetlT  of  the  whole  homan  speoea  mights 
ly  improved  and  enlaraed. 
In  short,  Mr.  RamMer,by  a  udtUbl  mnaeal^ 
ion  of  the  nomberless  benefits  of  a  modish  Iiib^ 


you  will  have  done  your  part  in  promoting  vHiat 
every  bod^  seems  to  confess  the  tme  porpoaa  of 
human  existence,  perpetual  dissipation* 

By  encouraging  people  to  employ  their  whola 
attention  on  trifl^  ana  make  amusement  thesr 
sole  study,  you  will  teach  them  how  to  avoid 
manv  very  uneasy  reflections. 

AU  the  soft  fedings  of  humanity,  tiie  sympa- 
thies of  friendship,  all  natural  temptations  to  the 
care  c^  a  ikmily,  and  soliatude  alKNit  the  good 
or  ill  of  others^  with  the  i^h<^  train  of  domastic 
and  social  afiections,  whidi  create  such  duly 
anxieties  and  emhanasaments,  will  be  happily 
stifled  and  suppressed  in  a  round  of  peqiatuaJ 
delights ;  and  all  serious  thou|^its,  but  partieo- 
lariy  that  of  herufUt^  be  banished  ovt  of  the 
wond;  a  moat  perplexiog  apprehensioo,  but 
luckily  a  most  groundless  one  too^  aa  tt  is  so 
very  dear  a  case,  that  nobody  ever  dies. 
Iain,&e. 

Chabiusa.* 
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*        No  boo  flron  Contea'k  roak  Jetoo^ 
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HaviMO  by  several  yeaia  of  eontfaind  dotfy 
treasured  in  n^  miiia  a  great  number  oi  princi- 
ples and  ideaa,  and  obtained  hj  frequeni  ei* 
etewe  the  power  of  applying  uiem  with  pto- 
priety,  and  conbniinff  them  with  readmess,  I 
resolved  to  qdt  the  amverdty,  where  I  consideiw 
ed  myself  aa  a  gem  ludden  in  the  mine,  and  to 
mingto  in  the  mwd  of  public  life.  I  waa  n*- 
tutaDy  attmcted  by  the  company  of  thoae  who 
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were  of  tb*  flame  ftf«  wilH  rnywlf  •  ^nd,  finding 
tii*t  my  Bc%il«rmicaJ  gravity  coii^ribtilerl  vrrv  lillJy 
lo  my  repute  turn,  afjpUtfd  m^-  rflrultM>K  to  jocxila- 
tilf  an^  oiiHe9(|Uf».  Thue^  to  a  wh&wt  \^mVf  I  h»rl 
he«ied  mv  lEtiBiiMiaCion  to  nucb  a  utaie  of  activity 
<iTid  ebuliiiiontth«tiipon  e\«Ty  or^^asion  il  fiirncfj 
#waT  in  bur»t#  of  wit,  and  cvapomtJon^  of  gave- 
ly»  i  iwcaniecm  a  sudden  tht;  idol  of  the  coflce- 
hnuift,  was  in  one  winter  aolicUed  to  accwpt  the 

f>fvf)dtntBhip  of  Ave  clubs,  was  dragj^ed  by  vio- 
cOi-'c  to  mexy  new  plny^  and  quol^  m  eTery 
t'oblmvcray  upon  theatrical  lUfTiJ ;  T»-mt  in  every 
nvbliiC  place  ffUfrmindcd  by  a  multitude  (if  huoi'- 
thlfl  aumcons  wbo  retail i^  io  olher  pkcea  ttt  ro 
•ort  my  majuiqA  and  mjjc-st!^,  and  was  boasted 
ai  their  intitniitfl  iind  cumpanico  by  manyi  wlio 
bad  no  oiber  ptet^umon*  to  my  acc^uaiiitance, 
titan  tliai  tbej  Imd  droiik  cbocolaic  in  tbc  siLtne 


You  uriU  not  wonder,  Mr.  Rainbltr^  liiat  I 
mcnlioa  my  flacceHfl  with  Bom(!<  appearance  of 
tiiiiTnpb  uid  elevation,  Ferhnpii  no  kind  of  fru- 
pvriority  is  more  Hntteniigr  ^r  allunncr  than  thmt 
wlticb  19  conft^rrtd  by  tbc  pofwer*  of  convefaa- 
don,  by  extcmpontncous  ftpri^btH nests  of  fancy, 
copio(isnea»  of  kn^fife,  a.nd  fertility  of  aenti* 
ment  In  other  esertions  of  gi:mias,  tbe  ^*Ujr 
part  of  the  pfaise  i^  unknown  and  mienjoyed ;: 
|{i«  wnt^i  mdoeft,  «[pnead#  bid  reputation  lo  a 
wider  ottent,  but  reecivE'S  Hltl^  plca«or«  or  ad- 
vantage fn>[ti  t}^M>  ditiu^ion  of  his  naln(^J  arid  only 
obtains  a  kind  of  nominal  eovcreignty  over  r^ 
ffian*  which  pay  no  tribute.  The  cniliKjuial  wit 
bflk*  ftlf^iitys  his  ovm  radiance  i^tlecied  on  him» 
self,  and  <^^yoy■  all  tbe  pt«4sure  which  lie  be- 
llows ;  he  finds  his  power  confessed  by  every 
one  that  opproofihei  liJm,  sees  friemlslnp  kin* 
illina  With  rapture^  ami  attention  i§ willing  into 
pfLina 

The  dejsiro  which  every  mmn  feels  of  itnpon* 
lace  and  esteem,  is  so  much  ^tified  bv  tmding 
an  a»i#mbly,  at  his  entraner*,  bri^tened  witli 
gladness  and  Jtn^hed  with  expcetntlon,  that  the 
recollection  of  auch  distjnelJon?  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  pleasing  whennoever  it  is  innocent.  And 
my  conscience  doe  a  not  repToacb  me  with  any 
mtiinor  criminal  efl eels  of  vanity;  since  1  al- 
ways employed  ojy  in  finance  on  tlie  side  of  vir- 
tue^ and  nt-vcT  «acritlced  my  undori»tanding  or 
my  religion  lo  tbe  pleasure  of  applause. 

There  were  many  whom  cither  tbe  desiro  of 
enjoying  my  pleiiaaiitry,  or  tbe  piide  of  being 
tliougbt  to  onjoy  if^  broM|rht  oi\t'U  into  my  coni- 
uanv :  but  1  wa's  carcijscd  in  a  jmiticular  manner 
by  Demucharf  s,a  a^entleman  of  Urj^  eataletOHtl 
a  libenU  djs position*  Alv  fortune  be  ing  by  uo 
m^ans  cxuheranU  inclined  me  to  be  p3 rafted  with 
u  friend  whn  wa»  willing  to  be  entertained  at  his 
iiWti  charge,  I  became  by  daily  iiivtlatmns  ha- 
bituated to  his  table^  and^  a^  bp  beliif^vcd  my  ac- 
quaintance neoewary  to  the  eliiut.ctLr  of  ele- 
gwiioa^  whidi  be  was  de&irouis  of  establishing,  1 
lived  in  all  the  liijtory  of  afilucneie,  witliout  ex- 
pen  le^  or  dependenei^  and  pojsed  my  hf'e  in  a 
perpetual  reciprocation  of  plt^siircj  with  men 
brought  to^etner  by  similitude  of  acooRipb!"h- 
iBente^  or  desire  of  improvement* 

But  all  power  huM  its  sphere  of  octivlty,  be^ 
yond  which  it  produces  no  ctTuct.  Dcmocharcs 
bcitia  ealled  by  his  nfiVtr?  into  Ihr  e<iiintry,  ima- 
gined that  he  **hu(dd  increaiiti  Ins  popularity  by 
NUKing  aioaag  bii  n«igbboai«  aMxHnpanieid  bgr 


,'  days  sp^nl  in  adjusting  his  dona 
Sj  Demochares  invited  alt  tbe  geti^ 


a  man  wbope  abilities  were  so  generaJlj  aIlow«d. 
The  repori  pri.?<ttilly  spread  thiongh  half  iii« 
country  that  Di'inoc  hares  was  ortiVCTl,  ^nd  had  ] 
brongiit  with  him  the  eelobtnted  UilaHus,  bv 
whom  £uch  merrimenl  would  be  ei  cited  ^  as  baii 
never  been  enjoyed  or  conceived  befor^v  I  knew, 
indeed,  ihe  pi^rpu.io  for  which  I  was  invited, 
urrdt,  «.<!  men  do  not  look  dili|;ently  out  for  po»' 
£iibve  miscarriagetf  wa.<¥  pleaded  to  tiad  mysell 
courted  upon  principles  of  interest,  and  coDii^ 
deref]  a.A  capable  oi  reconcitin^  raclioiiit  coov 
pofdn^  feuds,  and  uniting  a  whole  province  in 
iociaf  happinet^s. 

Atter  ii  i*i\v 
tic  r^'gal&tjoris. 

tl erne n  of  bis  neighbourhood  to  dinner,  and  did 
itot  forget  to  hint  how  much  my  preatiiocc  wu 
eirpected  to  heigbteji  the  pleasure  of  the  ieaat^ 
He  informed  me  what  pfejudicea  my  mutatiott 
bad  raised  in  my  favour,  aud  repf««e&l)eJ  Che  sa^ 
lisfaction  with  wliicb  he  ahould  seeme  kindle  up 
Ibe  blaze  of  merriment,  and  should  remark  the 
various  eSectsthat  my  tire  wotdd  have  upon  auc^ 
divfifffity  of  matter. 

Tliia  dedaratJon,  bv  vrhicb  he  intended  Csi 
<|uieken  my  vivacity,  filled  me  wtth  soUcltude^  I 
fell  an  ambition  of  ahining  which  1  never  knew 
before  -  and  was  theralbre  embamawd  with  ai 
unusual  fear  of  dis|frace*  t  parsed  th«  iiifhE  11 
planning  out  to  mvself  the  conversation  of  tlia 
coming  day  i  recolfected  aJl  my  topksa  of  raillery, 
proposed  proper  aiibjeets  of  ridicule,  preparea 
smart  replies  to  a  thousand  quegtiona,  accomm<^ 
dated  answers  to  ima^nary  repaiteca,  and  fon» 
ed  a  magazine  of  remiirks,  apophtbt^gtna^  tile<^ 
atid  iUustiutione.  ■ 

The  morning  broke  at  last  in  th^*  mrdst  of 
these  busy  meditationo.  I  rose  with  tJi<*  palpita- 
tion^  of  a  champion  on  the  day  cf  combat ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  mj  eflbrtiy  Ibttnd  my  ipirit* 
simk  under  the  weight  of  expectalion.  Tbe 
company  eoon  after  heg&Jix  to  drop  in,  and  every 
one,  at  his  entrance,  was  intnjdueed  to  HilaTToi, 
What  conception  the  inhabitants  of  this  region 
had  formed  of  a  wit,  I  cannot  yet  disM^over;  bat 
observed  that  they  all  eeerned,*  after  llie  pej^idor 
ejEchatigo  of  eomplirnenu,  to  turn  away  disap> 
pointed ;  and  that  while  we  waited  for  diniierf 
they  cast  their  eycFi  6r«t  upon  me  nod  then  upon 
each  other,  liken  tbealhcul  ossenobly  waiting  fijT 
a  show. 

From  tlie  uneasiness  of  this  situation,  I  wo* 
relieved  by  tlie  dinner;  and  us  every  attention 
wa:^  taken  up  by   tbe  business  of  tlie  hour,  1 
sunk  quietly  to  n*  level  with  the  rest  of  the  coni- 
pany.     But  no  sooner  M'ere  the  dishes  remored^. 
than,  instead  of  cheerful  confidence  and  ^mitiar'* 
prattle,  a  universal  silencij  a^in  showed  th^l^ 
expectHtion  of  pome  unusual  |jt^f(brmfljice,     M^ 
friend  etideavourrdto  roiwe  them  by  healths  oiuL 
quesfione,  birt   thev  amni^'ered  him  with  gntf^ 
brevity,  and  immediately  relapsed  into  iJbmr  fiw^ 
mer  taeitumity* 

r  had  waittnl  in  hone  of  some  oppofhini^r !» 
divert  them^  but  coula  tind  no  pai^s  opened  (or  ^ 
Mtjgle  BuMy;  and  who  can  be  merry  without  ois 
objfM  t  of  mirth  7  Afler  a  few  faint  efforts,  whiob 
produced  neither  applntise  nor  opposition,  I  WM 
content  to  mingle  with  the  fnsss,  to  put  round  fhi 
^l»s^  in  *filence,  and  solace  myself  with  my  owa 
contemplotions. 
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•tared  at  one  anotber ;  and  if  now  and  then  a 
few  syllables  were  uttered  with  timidity  and 
hesiution,  there  was  none  ready  to  make  any 
reply.  All  our  faculties  were  frozen,  and  every 
nunute  took  away  from  our  capacity  of  pleasing, 
and  disposition  to  bo  pleased.  Thus  passed  the 
hours  to  which  so  much  happiness  was  decreed; 
the  hours  which  had,  by  a  kind  of  open  procla- 
mation, been  devoted  to  wit,  to  nurth,  and  to 
Hilahua. 

At  last  the  night  came  on,  and  the  necessity  of 
parting  freed  us  from  the  persecutions  of  each 
other.  I  heard  them  as  they  walked  along  the 
court,  murmuring  at  the  loss  of  the  day,  and  in- 
quiiing  whether  any  man  would  pay  a  second 
visit  to  a  house  haunted  by  a  wit  7 

Democbares,  whose  benevolence  is  greater 
than  his  penetration,  having  flattered  his  hopes 
with  the  secondary  honour  which  he  was  to  gain 
by  my  sprightUness  and  elegance,  and  the  aSeo- 
tion  with  which  he  should  be  followed  for  a  per- 
petual banquet  of  gayety,  was  not  able  to  con- 
ceal his  vexation  and  resentment,  nor  would  ea- 
sily be  convinced,  that  1  had  not  sacrificed  his  in- 
terest to  suUenness  and  caprice,  and  studiously 
endeavoured  to  disgust  his  guests,  and  suppress- 
ed my  powers  of  delighting,  in  obstinate  and 
premeditated  silence,  i  am  informed  that  the 
reproach  of  their  ill  reception  is  divided  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country  between  us ;  some  be- 
ing of  opinion  that  my  friend  is  deluded  by  an 
impostor,  wbo,  though  he  has  found  some  art  of 
gaining  his  favour,  is  afraid  to  speak  before  men 
of  more  penetration ;  and  others  concluding,  that 
I  think  only  London  the  proper  theatre  of  my 
abilities,  and  disdain  to  exert  my  genius  for  the 
praise  of  rustics. 

1  believe,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  it  has  sometimes 
happened  to  others,  who  have  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  to  bo  celebrated  for  wits,  to  fall  under 
the  same  censures  upon  the  like  occasions.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  prevent  any  mis- 
representations of  such  failures,  by  remarking, 
thut  invention  is  not  wholly  at  the  command 
of  its  possessor;  that  the  power  of  pleasing  is 
very  otten  obstructed  by  the  desire ;  that  all 
expectation  lessens  surprise,  yet  some  surprise 
is  necessary  to  gayety ;  and  that  those  who  dc» 
sire  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  wit  must  con- 
tribute to  its  production,  since  the  mind  stag- 
nates without  external  ventilation,  and  that  eiTer- 
vpscence  of  the  fancy,  which  flashes  into  tran- 
sport, can  be  raised  only  by  the  infusion  of  dis- 
mmilar  ideas. 
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fpsa  qunque  tutiduo  labmUnr  tempera  motn 
Jfon  secut  aejbamen :  meqme  emm  canaUtert  /hrmra, 
iVec  Uf)is  kera  potest ;  ted  vf  unda  impelUtmr  mita, 
Urgeturqme  prior  vnUnte,  mrgetqtu  prierem. 
Tempers  aicfugiwU  pmriUr^  parkerqut  teqmimimr. 

OTID. 

With  concUDt  motion  as  the  moments  glide. 

Behold  in  runniug  Ufe  the  roUiof  tide, 

Tor  none  c«n  stem  by  art,  or  stop  by  power, 

The  flowing  ocean,  or  the  fleetiuf  hour ; 

Bat  wave  by  wave  pursu'd  arriveb  on  shore, 

And  each  iiapeU'd  behiad  impels  befere: 

9.>  li.ne  on  time  reroWing  we  descry ; 

So  minutes  foUuw,  and  so  minulM  fly.         ELpaimTOif . 

"  Lire,"  tays  Seneca,  ''i«  a  voyage,  in  the  pro* 
rzei9  of  viaeb  «p»  an  MpMiMafy  dHO^^ 


scenes:  we  flrst  leave  childhood  bdiind  us,  then 
youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then 
the  better  and  more  pleaamg  part  of  old  ag^." 
The  perusal  of  this  passage  having  excited  in 
ine  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state  ol'  man, 
the  incessant  iluctuation  of  liis  wishes,  the  gra- 
dual ciiange  of  his  disposition  to  all  external 
objects,  and  the  tlioughllessness  with  which  he 
flouts  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk  into  a 
slumber  amidst  my  meditations,  and,  on  a  siid* 
don,  found  my  cars  filled  with  the  tumult  of 
labour,  the  shouts  of  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of 
alanu,  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the  daah  of 
waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  en* 
riosity ;  but  soon  recovering  myself  so  far  as  to 
inquire  whitlier  we  were  going,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  such  clamour  and  cotifusion,  I  waa 
told  that  we  were  launching  out  into  the  ocem^ 
of  life ;  that  wc  had  already  passed  the  streighta 
of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  perished, 
some  by  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  their  vat 
sels,  and  more  by  the  folly,  perversencss,  or  nch 
gligence,  of  those  who  undertook  to  steer  them ; 
and  that  wc  were  now  on  the  main  sea,  aban- 
doned to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  anj 
other  means  of  security  than  the  care  of  the  pi^ 
lot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  choose 
among  great  numbers  that  oflTered  their  directioii 
and  assistance 

1  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ; 
and  first  turning  my  eyes  beliind  me,  saw  a 
stream  flowing  through  flowery  islands,  whieh 
every  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to  behold 
with  pleasure:  but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the 
current,  which,  though  not  noisy  or  turbulent, 
was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond 
these  islands  all  was  darkness,  nor  ceuid  aay  of 
the  passengers  describe  the  shore  at  which  liS 
first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanss 
of  waters  violently  agitated,  and  covered  with 
so  thick  a  mist,  that  Uie  most  perspicacious  evsi 
could  see  but  a  little  way.  It  a|^eared  tebe 
full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk  i»- 
expectedly  while  they  were  courting  the  sale 
with  full  sails,  and  insulting  those  whom  Uiey 
had  lefl  behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  wers 
the  dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that  no 
caution  could  confer  security.  Yet  there  were 
many,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  betrayed  their 
followers  into  whirlpools,  or  b^  violence  poshed 
those  whom  they  found  in  their  way  against  the 
rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmount- 
able; but  though  it  was  impossible  to  sail  against 
it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was  once  passed, 
yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no  oppor- 
tunities for  dexterity  or  courage,  since,  tho«gh 
none  could  retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  thejT 
might  often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer 
with  much  care  or  prudence ;  for  by  some  iittH 
versal  infatuation,  every  man  appeared  to  think 
himself  safe,  though  he  saw  lus  consorts  eveiy 
moment  sinking  round  him ;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  waves  closed  over  them,  than  thcur  fate  a^Ml 
their  misconduct  were  forgotten;  the  voyage 
was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund  confidence ; 
every  man  congratulated  himself  upon  the  sound- 
ness of  his  venel,  and  believed  hunself  able  to 
steal  the  whidpool  ia  wUeh  luifieieiid  waMiM(^ 
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lowed,  or  glide  over  the  rocks  on  which  be  wis 
dashed ;  nor  was  it  ofteu  observed  ihat  the  sight 
of  a  wr«!ck  made  any  man  change  his  course  ; 
if  be  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot 
tlM  rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  disposal 
of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indii^ 
ference  or  trom  weariness  ol  their  present  con- 
dition; for  not  one  of  those  who  thus  rushed 
upon  dostructton,  failed,  when  he  was  sinking, 
to  call  loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help 
which  could  not  now  be  given  him  ;  and  many 
spent  their  last  moments  in  cautioning  others 
against  the  folly  by  which  thev  were  intercepted 
in  the  midst  of  their  course.  Their  benevolence 
was  sometimes  praised,  but  their  admonitions 
were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being 
eonfessedly  unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the 
stream  of  life,  were  visibly  impaired  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage  ;  so  tliat  every  passenger  was  cer- 
tain, that  how  long  soever  he  migrht,  by  favour- 
able accidents,  or  by  incessant  vigilance,  be  pre- 
served, he  must  sink  at  last. 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have  been 
expected  to  sadden  toe  gay,  and  mtimidate  the 
daring,  at  least  to  keep  the  melancholy  and  ti- 
morous in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them 
f<om  any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifi- 
cations which  nature  offered  them  as  the  solace 
of  their  labours ;  yet  in  effect,  none  seemed  less 
to  expect  destruction  than  those  to  whom  it  was 
most  dreadful ;  they  all  had  the  art  of  conceal- 
ing their  danger  from  themselves;  and  those 
who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care 
never  to  look  forward,  but  found  some  amuse- 
ment fir  the  present  moment,  and  generally 
•ntertained  themselves  by  playing  with  Hope, 
who  was  t!ic  constant  associate  ofthe  voyage  of 
life. 

Yet  all  thot  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even 
to  those  whom  she  favoured  most,  was,  not  that 
they  should  escape,  but  that  they  should  sink 
last ;  and  with  this  promise  every  one  was  satis- 
fied, though  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming 
to  believe  it.  Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked 
the  credulity  of  her  companions;  for,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  vessels  ^rcw  leaky,  she  redoubled 
her  assurances  of  safety  ;  and  none  were  more 
busy  in  making  provisions  for  a  long  voyage, 
than  they  whom  all  but  themselves  saw  likely  to 
perish  soon  by  irreparable  deca^'. 

in  the  midst  ofthe  current  of'^life  wos  the  giUf 
qf  Intemperance f  a.  drca(\fu\  whirlpool,  interspersed 
with  rocks, of  which  the  pointea  crags  were  con- 
cealed under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread  couches  of  re- 
pose, and  with  shades,  where  Pleasure  warbled 
the  song  of  invitation.  Within  sight  of  these 
rocks  all  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must 
necessarily  pass.  Reason,  indeed,  was  always 
at  hand  to  steer  the  passengers  through  a  nar- 
row outlet  by  which  they  might  escape;  but 
very  few  coulH,  by  her  entreaties  or  remon- 
■trances,  be  induced  to  put  the  rudder  into  her 
hand,  without  stipulating  that  she  should  ap- 
proach so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that 
they  might  solace  themsfivcs  with  a  short  enjoy- 
ment of  that  delicious  rc^on,  after  which  ihcy 
ilways  determined  to  pursue  their  course  with- 
«B(  «AT  qUmt  demtion. 


Reason  was  too  oftan  prevailed  apon  so  far 
by  these  promises,  as  to  venture  her  charge  with- 
in the  eddy  of  the  gulf  of  Intemperance,  where 
indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet 
interrupted  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  it, 
by  insensible  rotations,  towards  the  centre.  She 
then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all  her  force 
endeavoured  to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the 
gulf  was  generally  too  strong  to  be  overcome  ; 
and  the  passenger,  having  danced  in  circles  with 
a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last  over- 
waeimed  and  lost.  Those  few  whom  Reason 
was  able  to  extricate,  generally  suffered  so 
many  shocks  upon  the  points  which  shot  out 
from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  un- 
able to  continue  their  course  with  the  same 
strength  and  facility  as  before,  but  floated  along 
timorously  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every 
breeze,  and  shattered  by  every  rufHe  of  the  wa- 
ter, till  they  sunk,  by  slow  degrees,  after  long 
struggles,  and  innumerable  expedients,  always 
repining  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others 
against  the  first  approach  of  the  gulf  of  Intem- 
perance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the 
breaches  and  stop  the  leaks  ofthe  vessels  which 
had  been  shattered  on  the  rocks  of  Pleasure. 
Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in 
their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved 
by  it  from  sinking,  who  had  received  only  a 
single  blow ;  but  I  remarked  that  few  vessels 
lasted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor 
was  it  found  that  th«%  artists  themselves  continued 
afloat  longer  than  those  who  had  least  of  their 
assistance. 

The  only  advantage  which  iu  the  voyage  of 
life,  the  cautious  had  above  the  negligent,  was, 
that  they  sunk  later,  and  more  suddenly!  for 
they  passed  forward  till  they  had  sometimes 
seen  all  those  in  whose  company  the^  had  is- 
sued from  the  streights  of  infancy,  pcnsh  in  the 
way,  and  at  last  were  overset  by  a  cross  breeze, 
without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  the  anguish  of 
expectation.  But  such  as  had  oden  fallen 
against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  commonly  sub- 
sided by  sensible  degrees,  contended  long  with 
the  encroaching  waters,  and  harassed  themselves 
by  labours  that  scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatter 
with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the 
multitude  about  me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed 
with  an  admonition  from  some  unknown 
Power :  "  Gaze  not  idly  upon  others,  when 
thou  thyself  art  sinking.  Whence  is  this 
thoughtless  tranquillity,  when  thou  and  they 
are  equally  endangered?"  I  looked,  and  seeing 
the  gulf  of  Intemperance  before  me,  started  and 
awaked. 
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Scire  volunt  §eertta  domtu,  atque  inde  timeri.     Jvr. 

They  tearch  the  necrcta  of  the  houw,  and  m> 

Are  worshipped  there,  and  feor'd  for  what  theyknoTr. 

DRYDEN. 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  permanent  and  certain 
characteristics  of  a  vigorous  intellect.  Every  ad- 
vance into  knowledge  opens  new  prospects,  and 
produces  new  incitements  to  further  procress. 
All  the  atteinments  poaeible  in  our  present' state 
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are  evidently  inadequate  to  our  capacitiei  of  en- 
ioj-ment;  conquest  serves  no  pur^xise  but  that  of 
kindJing  ambition,  discovery  has  no  cfiect  but  of 
raising  expecUtion ;  the  gratification  of  one  de- 
•ire  encourages  another;  and,  after  all  our  la- 
bours, studii's,  and  inquiries,  we  are  continually 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  completion  of  our 
schemes,  have  still  some  wish  importunate  to  be 
satisfied,  and  some  faculty  restless  and  turbulent 
for  want  of  its  enjoyment. 

Tjie  desire  of  knowledge,  though  often  ani- 
mated by  extrinsic  and  adventitious  motives, 
seems  on  many  occasions  to  operate  without 
subordination  to  any  other  principle;  we  are 
eager  to  see  and  hear,  without  intention  of  re- 
ferring our  observations  to  a  further  end:  we 
climb  a  mountain  for  a  prospect  of  the  plain ; 
we  run  to  the  strand  in  a  storm,  that  we  may 
contemplate  the  a^tation  of  the  water;  we 
range  from  city  to  city,  though  we  profess  nei- 
ther architecture  nor  fortification  ;  we  cross  seas 
only  to  view  nature  in  nakedness,  or  magnifi- 
cence in  ruins;  we  are  eaually  allured  by  no- 
velty of  every  kind,  by  a  desert  or  a  palace,  a 
cataract  or  a  cavern,  by  every  thing  rude  and 
every  thing  polished,  every  thing  great  and 
every  thing  little  ;  we  do  not  see  a  thicket  but 
with  some  temptation  to  enter  it,  nor  remark  an 
insect  flying  before  us  but  with  an  inclination  to 
pursue  it. 

This  passion  is,  perhaps,  rc^arly  heightened 
m  proportion  as  the  powers  ot  the  mind  are  ele- 
vated and  enlarged.  Lucan  therefore  introduces 
Coisar  speaking  with  dignity  suitable  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  designs  and  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  when  he  declares  to  the  high- priest  of 
E^'pt,  that  he  has  no  desire  equally  powerful 
wiui  that  of  finding  the  origin  or  the  Nile,  and 
that  he  would  quit  all  the  projects  of  the  civil 
war  for  a  sight  of  those  fountains  which  had 
been  so  long  concealed.  And  Homer,  when  he 
would  furnish  the  Sirens  with  a  temptation,  to 
which  his  hero,  renowned  for  wisdom,  might 
yield  without  disgrace,  makes  them  declare, 
that  none  ever  departed  from  them  but  with  in- 
crease of  knowledge. 

There  is,  indeed,  scarce  any  kind  of  ideal  a& 
quiremcnt  which  may  not  be  applied  to  some  use, 
or  which  may  not  at  least  gratify  pride  with  oc- 
casional superiority;  but  whoever  attends  the 
motions  of  his  own  mind  will  find,  that  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  an  object,  or  the  first  start  of 
a  question,  his  inclination  to  a  nearer  view,  or 
more  accurate  discussion,  precedes  all  thoughts 
of  profit,  or  of  competition  j  and  that  his  dcsu-es 
take  wing  by  instantaneous  impulse,  though  their 
flight  may  he  invigorated,  or  tiieir  efifbrts  renew- 
ed, by  subsequent  considerations.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  curiosity  rather  frees  us  from  uneasi- 
ness than  confers  pleasure ;  we  are  more  pained 
by  ignorance  than  delighted  by  instruction.  Cu- 
riosity is  the  thirst  of  tlio  soul ;  it  inflames  and 
torments  us,  and  makes  us  taste  every  thing  with 
joy,  however,  otherwise  insipid,  by  which  it  may 
DO  quenched. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earliest  searchers  after 
knowledge  must  have  proposed  knowledge  only 
at  their  reward  ;  and  that  science,  though  per- 
haps the  nursling  of  interest,  was  the  daugnter 
of  curiosity:  for  who  can  believe  that  they  who 
first  watched  the  course  of  the  staii,  foroaaw  the 
UM  of  th«ir  ditcof  eciet  to  the  (kdlHAlion  of  oooik 


'  merce,  or  the  mentnmtion  of  time  7  They  wbto 
delighted  with  the  splendour  of  the  nocturnal 
skies,  they  found  that  the  lights  changed  their 
places  ;  what  they  admired  they  were  anxious  to 
understand,  and  in  time  traced  their  revolutions. 

There  are  indeed,  beings  in  the  form  of  mea, 
who  appear  satisfied  with  their  intellectual jpoe- 
sessione,  and  seem  to  live  without  desire  ofini- 
larging  their  conceptions;  before  whom  the 
world  passes  without  notice,  and  who  are  eqaaUy 
unmoved  by  nature  or  art 

This  negligence  is  sometimes  only  the  tempo- 
rary effect  of  a  predominant  passion ;  a  lover 
finds  no  inclination  to  travel  any  path,  but  that 
which  leads  to  the  habitation  of  his  mistress ;  'B 
trader  can  pay  little  attention  to  common  occun 
rences,  when  his  fortune  ia  endangered  by  a 
storm.  It  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  a 
total  immersion  in  sensuality;  corporeal  plea^ 
sures  may  be  indulged  till  tlie  memory  of  evenr 
other  kind  of  happiness  is  obliterated;  themindy 
long  habituated  to  a  lethargic  and  quiescent  stateL 
is  unwilling  to  wake  to  the  toil  of  thinking;  ana 
though  she  may  sometimes  be  disturbed  by  tlie 
obtrusion  of  new  ideas,  shrinks  back  again  to 
ignorance  and  rest. 

But,  indeed,  if  wo  except  them  to  whom  the 
continual  task  of  procuring  the  supports  of  life 
denies  all  opportunities  oi^deviation  from  their 
own  narrow  track,  tlie  number  of  such  as  live 
without  the  ardour  of  inquiry  is  very  small, 
though  many  content  tlicmselves  with  chtap 
amusements,  and  waste  their  lives  in  researchet 
of  no  importance. 

There  is  no  snare  more  dangerous  to  busy  and 
excursive  minds,  than  the  cobwebs  of  pett]^  in- 
quisitiveness,  which  entangle  them  in  trtml 
employments  and  minute  studies,  and  detain 
them  m  a  middle  state,  between  the  tediousnoM 
of  total  inactivity,  and  the  fatigue  of  laborious 
efforts,  enchant  them  ot  once  with  ease  and  no- 
velty, and  vitiate  them  with  the  luxury  of  learn- 
ing The  necessity  of  duin^  something,  and  tho 
fear  of  undertaking  nmch,  sinks  the  historian  to 
a  genealogist,  the  pliilosopher  to  a  journalist  ot 
the  weather,  and  the  mathematician  to  a  con- 
structor of  dials. 

It  is  happy  when  those  who  cannot  content 
themselves  to  be  idle,  nor  resolve  to  be  indurtii- 
ous,  aro  at  least  employed  without  injuiy  to 
others ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  we  can  con- 
tain ourselves  long  in  a  neutral  state,  or  forbear 
to  sink  into  vice,  when  we  are  no  longer  soaring 
towards  virtue.  . 

Nugaculus  was  distinguished  in  bis  eanior 
years  by  an  uncommon  liveliness  of  imaginttKNi* 
quickness  of  sagacity,  and  extent  of  knowledge 
When  he  entered  into  lifc%  he  applied  himsrL 
with  particular  inouisitiveness  to  examine  tfao 
various  motives  o(^  human  actions,  the  oompfi- 
cated  influence  of  mingled  aflTcctions,  ihe  dim* 
ent  modifications  of  interest  and  ambition,  Md 
the  various  causes  of  miscartiage  and  soeoess 
both  in  public  and  private  afiairs. 

Though  his  friends  did  not  discover  to  whit 

Eurposc  all  these  observations  were  collected,  or 
ow  Nugaculus  would  much  improve  his  viilut 
or  his  fortune  by  an  incessant  attention  to  changes 
of  countenance,  bursts  of  inconsideration,  sslhes 
of  passion,  and  all  the  other  casualities  by  which 
be  used  to  tiaoe  a  chaisctsr,  yet  they  could  not 
dsdj  Iht  iM4r«f  !">»■»  Bimun  to  bo  wortlgr  w 
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m  idift  man  ;  tfccy  theiierofe  flatterf d  hia  vtnity, 
•ppkuded  hlB  disMvene?^,  and  iiatened  wrth  aut^ 
mifiaive  tnodeecy  to  hifi  Uciure^  on  the  uocertaki- 
ty  <»t  iticttfMiUon,lhe  wf^oJintfiAa  of  ri^raolves^  imd  tht^ 
laAll^^tU(yo^U»mplv-^  to  hi^ account  or tKetp^houa 
mcitivi^a  wbich  ogiUtu  Uie  laind.  und  hu  lidicote 
of  lUe  iDodifm  drv-«^»  of  A  tilling  passion. 

@ach  was  tht:  tirM  iiicUi:«m^^riC  »f'  NugamUis  to 

He  liad  no  iatercai  in  vUjw,  And  tl^c^rflLbrc  no  de- 
»^n  oT  MimibuitMkm]  he  b*4  no  malevobQcc^ 

lion  lo  e)fp*w&  iht^m  i  biit  having  ^n^^  found  the 
«ft  offin|ra||iDj|biif  utti'ntit^n  U{mn  ath<^rt,  Uo  hod 
Ito  in4^1inaUf>n  lo  CiiU  it  hack  lo  hinif^^h,  but  has 
p>A«ied  ht9  lime?  iu  koepiiif:  ji  watchtiil  eyis  ifp<>ri 
oveiy  lining  cliOtfuclcr,  and  lived  upon  a  am^ 
estate  vrLLlii>ut  (Lity  tiioiij;ht  ot  mcr^meineiL 

He  b^  by  continual  uppLicationi  b^ 
neral  master  rji'tecriet  history,  aud  c* 
^eount  ofthB  Lntri|ruPBtphvaifl  mairi 
petinoct*!  and  strmliiif^m^  of  half  a  ceti, 
Knows  Ih*  I  mortgages  upon  vvf^ry  tiit  ^ 

the  terms  iipan  wluch  <*ve^ry  ppeitdUirni.  nai^^ 
hia  man^y^  the  re^il  and  fepui*^d  fortune  of  Ewetj 
lady,  ihe  jomtuw!  atipuJaicd  by  every  crmtracV 
and  tha  expectationa  of  evciy  family  from  maid- 
en aunta  and  child  1m»  acqimintaneea«  He  en^ 
relate  ihe  economy  of  overy  housp,  knoM^B  how 
mucb  one  nian'^  cell  ft  r  ia  robbed  by  hm  btttk^r* 
and  tbe  land  oranoUicr  ujiderlet  by  hi«  steward; 
hs  can  tell  where  the  umnor-housi*  i»  fidlingi 
Ihough  largo  sunifi  are  yearly  paid  for  repairs; 
and  wheip  the  teuanta  arc  felfing  wo«i»  Witlioiil 
thecoti»entofrheowin?r. 

To  obtaiQ  all  thH  InteHigonce,  Ho  is  inadvert- 
enllj  guilty  of  a  thousand  acta  of  lrcachi^r)\  lie 
•«eft  no  man's  tfenrant  without  dratnitig  him  of  bit 
trasl ;  he  «t)ter»  no  family  vrithoiit  flattering  the 
children  into  discoveries  ;  he  is  a  pprpf'UiaJ  spy 
upon  the  doors  of  his  neighbours;  and  knows,  by 
long  eipencnce,  at  ivhal'^vef  di?^tance,  the  looks 
of  a  creditofta  borrower,  a  lover,  and  a  pimp* 

Nugaculua  U  not  ilWnatured,  and  therefore  his 
induatry  has  not  hitherto  been  very  mischievous 
to  others,  or  dangerotis  to  himaelf:  but  dnee  he 
cantiot  enjoy  t hi/k no vi  ledge  but  by  discovering 
it,  and,  if  he  had  no  oihpr  molivt?  to  loquacity,  is 
oiiHgefl  to  in%^ti  like  the  chymiata,  and  purchase 
ont?  aecret  witli  another  j  he.  is  evi^ry  day  uiore 
hi  ted  as  he  is  more  known  ;  for  he  is  considered 
by  grent  numbsra  a»  ome?'  that  hi**  ihfir  fame  and 
thBir  happiness  in  his  power,  and  no  ma  a  can 
miich  love  him  of  whom  he  lives  m  fear. 

Thus  has  an  intt*niion,  innoeent  at  fiiat,  if  not 
laudable,  the  inLc?ntion  of  regulating  hi»  own  be- 
haviour by  the  experience  of  otherp,  by  an  acci- 
dental declension  to  minuteness,  bctra^'ed  Nuga- 
culns^  not  only  to  a  foolish,  hot  viciona  wtiste  of  a 
lif  3  which  might  have  been  honourably  pai^ia^d  in 
public  servicers,  or  domestic  virtues,  fie  baa  loat 
liis  original  intention,  and  given  up  hia  mind  to 
ampfbymcnta  tbatcngrosSf  but  do  not  improve  iL 
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^'ihil  tsi  ^vai  trtdtre  dt  t« 

None  e'cf  rej-^ti  hyppftwlw  orprai**. 
l*HEftppareutm3uflrjcieneyofeverv  individual  to 


from  one  ailotlhef'  %9^if&i^c#  and  airport- 
neceH!*ity  of  joint  ttfort*  for  the  execution  of  {iti|fl 
great  <h  cji tensive  design^  ihe  variety  of  powinfj 
disseminated  in  the  sp!«:it''s*T  ^^^  l^*  proptiftioi 
between  tlie  defects,  and  ejtcallencea  of  d^Jti^Ti'itl 
pcraoni,  demand  an  iiitcrcbangti  of  hvlp^  an^i 
communication  of  intelligence,  and  Tj»y  ^^  qticnt T 
r«ciproeations  of  beneficence  unite  mankiiid  iMi 
aociety  and  friendship* 

if  It  can  Im:  ima{;inf.*<l  that  there  over  w»i  i^ 
tirne  when  the  inhaintant^  of  any  counuy  w^ri  I 
iu  a  stat£  of  ei|tuLlity,  without  diatinction  aTrmnky  j 
or  |)ecyliarity  of  pt*ye»e*^nju*,  it  is  rea«oiiab]#  1 ' 
be!ieve  that  evtiry  nian  waa  iben  loTed  in  pn 
portion  as  he  could  contribnte  bv  bi»  titmnglHA 
in  im  skill  to  Ihc  anppJy  of  natural  wants  ;  thcin 
wa»  then  Uttle  room  Pjr  peevrsh  dislike,  or  cm 
oriein us  favour;  thEi  atf^'<cTion  adtnftted   into  tliL^ 

t  was  rather  esteem  than  tendeffi€^f ;  anjf 
^„,«nesa  was  only  purt  bused  by  b«*ne/it.«,  By|  ] 
when  by  force  or  pohey^  by  wisdom  or  hv  fof* 
luno,  property  and  an|>eriorilT  were  mtro<^uei-d] 
aad  esiabliahed,  ao  that  many  were  condi^niTiif , 
to  labour  for  the  atip[>ort  ot  a  fi.'w,  Ih^n  ^^^ 
wiiose  pasifions  swt'lkiti  above  tlwir  Wanti,  niiij^ 
lumlly  laid  out  tlifir  superflfjitics  upofi  plc^iiure^ 
and  thoco  who  could  not  gain  frienditirp  bjtmf 
ee^^fiary  oftiees,  endeavoured  to  promoie 
interest  by  tiunrioua  gnilincation^,  and  to  n 
nccdd,  whicli  they  might  be  courted  Ifj  anppfy 

The  desires  of  mankind  are  much  more  mtine 
mua  tlian  Hielr  atl  ainmenta,  and  thtr  capacity  q(  I 
imagination  much  larger  than  the  actual  ^"PJ^j 
ment .     Al nl tit udts  are  therefore un »atiali ed  tiidfl 
thc'ir  ailotml:^nt ;  and  he  that  tiopea  lo  impmvi^l 
hiacomlitjon  by  the  favour  uf  a  notJier,  and  Htbu 
finds  no  room  for  thei  exertion  of  cr^ai  tfualiiie^ 
or  perceives  himself  excelled  by  hia  rivals,  wtfl^l 
bv  other  e^pedienls,  endeavour  to  become  a^rt^^J 
able  where  he  cannot  be  imjioitanl^  and  learti,H|'2 
degroetfl,  to  number  the  art  of  pleasing  anion^ 
the  moHt  ujiefui  atudiea,  and  most  vaiuable  ac^ 
quiaitjo  na. 

This  artt  like  otliera,  is  cultivated  m  proper* 
tion  to  itii  ni?efulnf^f*,  and  will  always  nouriab 
uioiflt  where  it  i?  uiost  n  warded ;  for  this  reaaojj 
wu  find  it  praeii-sed  with  ^reat  aaaidinty  und«r 
absolute  governments,  where  hcm'jura  and  rich** 
are  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  whom  aU  endta* 
vour  to  propitiate,  and  who  soon  becomes  vy 
much  accustomed  to  crjmpliancc  and  oif]c»OQ«> 
ncBS,  as  not  easily  to  find,  in  the  most  ddlioaift 
address,  that  novelty  wbjch  is  necesaaty  lo  pro- 
cure att  en  tmn. 

It  is  discovered  by  a  vsij  few  eicpeiimenta^ 
that  no  man  is  mtich  pleased  with  a  com|Eamun, 
who  does  not  incrcja^e,  in  some  respect,  hts  fond- 
ncM  of  himactf;  and  ihert'Tore,  he  that  wis^hea 
father  to  be  led  ibrwanl  to  pn>sperily  by  tiie^n- 
tie  hand  of  favour,  than  to  force  his  way  by  ta- 
bour  and  merit,  must  consider  with  more  care 
how  to  display  hh  patrotffl  excellences  than  hia 
owTJ ;  that  whenever  he  npp roaches,  he  may  filt 
the  imajfi nation  with  pleasing  dreams,  and  ctviitt 
away  db^u^t  and  wenrinrss  by  a  perpetual  su^^ 
cession  of  delightful  ima^e^. 

This  may,  mdeed^  sometime?  be  effected  by 
turning  the  attention  u^ion  advantag«s  whM^  an 
i«aUy  podseised,  or  upon  prospects  wtuch  reaaoi 
spreads  before  hope ;  fi>r  whoever  can  d^»arv« 
or  require  to  be  courted,  has  generally,  eithir 
ftwn  nature  or  from  fonime,  gifu,  which  h«  mij 
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review  with  satisfaction,  and  of  wbidi,  when  he 
is  artfully  recalled  to  the  contemplation,  he  will 
seldom  be  displeased. 

But  those  who  have  once  degraded  their  un- 
derstanding to  an  application  only  to  the  pas- 
sions, and  who  have  learned  to  denve  hope  from 
any  other  sources  than  industry  and  virtue,  sel- 
dom retain  dignity  and  magnannnity  sufficient  to 
defend  them  against  the  constant  recurrence  of 
temptation  to  falsehood.  He  that  is  too  desirous 
to  be  loved,  will  soon  learn  to  flatter,  and  when 
he  has  exhausted  all  the  variations  of  honest 

{>raise,  and  can  delisht  no  longer  with  the  civi- 
ity  of  truth,  he  wilTinvcnt  new  topics  of  pane- 
gyric, and  break  out  into  raptures  at  virtues  and 
beauties  conferred  by  himself. 

The  drudgeries  of  dependence  would,  indeed, 
be  affgravat^  by  hopelessness  of  success,  if  no 
indulgence  was  allowed  to  adulation.  He  that 
will  obstinately  confine  his  patron  to  hear  only 
the  commendations  which  he  deserves,  will  soon 
be  forced  to  give  way  to  otliers,  that  regale  him 
with  more  compass  of  music  The  greatest 
human  virtue  bnars  no  proportion  to  human 
vanity.  We  always  think  ourselves  better  than 
we  are,  and  are  generally  desirous  that  others 
should  think  us  still  better  than  we  think  our- 
selves. To  praise  us  for  actions  or  dispositions 
which  deser\'e  praise,  is  not  to  confer  a  benefit, 
hut  to  pay  a  tributp.  "NVe  have  always  preten- 
sions to  fame,  which,  in  our  own  hearts,  we 
know  to  be  disputable,  and  which  we  are  desir- 
ous to  strengthen  by  a  new  suffrage  ;  we  have 
always  hopes  which  wc  suspect  to  be  fallacious, 
and  of  which  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every  con- 
firmation. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  tlic  first  ap- 
proaches under  the  conduct  of  truth,  and  to  se- 
cure credit  to  future  encomium5>,  by  such  praise 
as  may  be  ratified  by  the  conscience ;  but  tlie 
mind  once  habituated  to  the  lusciousness  of  eu- 
logy, becomes,  in  a  short  limn,  nice  and  fastidi- 
ous, and  like  a  vitiated  palate,  is  incessantly  call- 
ing for  higher  gratifications. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  degree  discern- 
ment may  be  dar^zU^d  by  the  mist  of  pride,  and 
wisdom  infatuated  by  the  intoxication  of  flattery; 
or  how  low  the  genius  may  descend  by  succes- 
sive gradations  of  ser\ility,  and  how  swiftly  it 
may  fall  down  the  precipice  of  falsehood.  No 
man  can,  indeed,  obser\'e,  witliout  indignation, 
on  what  names,  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  the  utmost  exuberance  of  praise  has  been 
lavished,  and  by  what  hands  it  has  been  bestowed. 
It  has  never  yet  been  found,  that  the  tyrant,  the 
plunderer,  the  oppressor,  the  most  hateful  of  the 
hateful,  the  most  profligate  of  the  profligate,  have 
been  denied  any  celebrations  wnich  they  were 
willing  to  purchase,  or  that  wickedness  and  folly 
have  not  found  correspondent  flatterers  through 
all  their  subordinations,  except  when  they  have 
been  associated  with  avarice  or  poverty,  and 
have  wanted  eitlier  inclination  or  ability  to  hire  a 
panegyrist. 

As  there  is  no  chamcter  so  deformed  as  to 
fright  away  from  it  the  prostitutes  of  praise, 
there  is  no  degree  of  encomiastic  veneration 
which  pride  has  refused.  The  emperors  of  Rome 
suffered  thcmseU'CS  to  be*  worsnipped  in  their 
lives  with  altars  and  sacrifices;  and  in  an  age 
more  enlightened,  the  terms  peculiar  to  the 
praise  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  have 


been  applied  to  wretcfaee  idiom  it  was  the  r§» 
proach  of  humanity  to  number  among  men;  and' 
whom  nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered 
chose  that  re^  or  wrote  their  aeification,  from 
hunting  into  the  toils  of  justice,  as  distui  bens  of 
thepeace  of  nature. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  among  the  poetical 
flatterers,  who  must  be  resigned  to  infamy  with- 
out vindications,  and  whom  we  must  confess  to 
have  deeerted  the  cause  of  virtue  for  pay :  the} 
have  committed,  against  full  conviction,  thia 
crime  of  obliterating  the  distinctions  between 
good  and  evil,  and,  instead  of  opposing  the  en* 
croachmcnts  of  vice,  have  incitea  her  progreaiy' 
and  celebrated  her  conquests.  But  tnere  it  « 
lower  class  of  sycophants,  whose  understandin|> 
has  not  made  them  capable  of  equal  guilt.  Every 
man  of  high  rank  is  surrounded  with  nnmbert, 
who  have  no  other  rule  of  thought  or  action,  than 
his  maxims  and  his  conduct^  whom  the  honour 
of  being  numbered  among  his  acquaintance  r^ 
conciles  to  all  his  vices,  and  all  his  absurdities ; 
and  who  easily  persuade  themselves  to  esteem 
him,  by  whose  regard  they  consider  themselres 
as  distinguished  and  exalted. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  venture 
themselves  within  the  sphere  of  greatness.  8lii» 
pidity  is  soon  bhnded  by  the  splendour  of  wealth, 
and  cowardice  is  easily  fettered  in  the  shacklet 
of  dependence.  To  solicit  patronage,  is,  at  lets^ 
in  the  event,  to  set  virtue  to  sale.  None  can  bt 
pleased  without  praise,  and  few  can  he  praised 
without  falsehooa ;  few  can  be  assiduous  with- 
out servility,  and  none  can  be  servile  without 
corruption. 


No.  105.]      Tuesday,  March  19, 1751. 

Animontm 

Xm/nKlffK,  et  eaceu  magnaqne  ev^di*e  dmeU.         JW 

Vain  mim  ran*  headlong,  to  caprice  reaifaed 
ImpeUM  by  pasiion,  and  with  folly  Mind. 

I  WAS  lately  considering,  among  other  objects  of 
speculation,  the  new  attempt  of  a  umvenal  rs-» 
gister,  an  office  in  which  every  man  may  lodge  an 
account  of  his  superfluities  and  wants,  of  what- 
ever he  desires  to  purchase  or  to  sell  My  ima- 
gination soon  presented  to  me  the  latitude  to 
which  this  design  may  be  extended  by  integiity 
and  industry',  and  the  advantages  which  may  fa« 
justly  hoped  from  a  general  mart  of  intelligence, 
when  once  if  s  reputation  shall  be  so  established, 
that  neitlier  reproach  nor  fraud  shall  be  feared 
from  it;  when  an  application  to  it  shall  not  bt 
censured  as  the  last  resource  of  desperation,  nor 
its  informations  suspected  as  the  fortuitous  sug- 
gestions of  men  obliged  not  to  appear  ignorant. 
A  place  where  every  exuberance  may  t>e  dis« 
charged,  and  every  deficiency  supplied ;  where 
every  lawful  passion  may  find  its  gratincationsi| 
and  every  honest  curiosity  receive  satisfaction ; 
where  the  stock  of  a  nation,  pecuniary  and  in- 
tellectual may  be  brought  together,  and  where 
all  conditions  of  humanity  may  hope  to  find  re> 
lief^4)leasure,  and  accommodation ;  must  equally 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  merchAnt  and  philo- 
sopher, of  him  who  mingles  in  the  tumult  of  bu 
siness,  and  him  who  only  lives  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  rarioui  employments  and  pursuits  of  ^ 
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others  Kor  will  it  b«  mn  utilnstructin^  »choo)  to 
tJic  greaiesi  masters  of  msiitod  &nd  tiL'>pfttch,  if 
Btith  mulliplitity  can  be  prLfetTv*;*!  from  eiubiu'- 
nis^iiit'ni,  %nd  sucJi  tumuH  from  inaccunti'y* 

While  I  Wft*  conc<?mjjg  this  spJcndid  projcsct, 
and  ftLljrtg  my  tboughtji  wrtb  iu  regtitAlHHia,  its 
convenience's  Us  Yuicrty,  and  its  conjei|iiien(^!^ 
I  si!nk  gmdualJv  into  n  I  umbers  but  the  same 
loiBtgMi  though  \esiff  di^uni%  still  continued  to 
jiool  upon  ray  fiujcy,  I  ^Xirceived  myspif  at  the 
giate  ot  ai)  imnienfle  rdiice,  where  innunterabte 
inuhitiideH  wero  pafi^ing  without  (infusion : 
every  face  on  whicii  I  rijced  nay  eyee^  seemed 
stitiL'd  tu  the  conti^nnplafion  of  iiomc  un porta lU 
purpoae,  and  every  foot  wuji  hsetened  by  eagiir- 
nesji  and  eJipectation.  1  followed  the  crowd 
without  knowing  whither  I  should  be  dntwot 
and  remained  a  while  in  itic  un pleasing  state  of 
an  idler,  where  all  other  being^^i  were  bus?,  giv- 
ing place  every  moment  to  thof^o  who  had  more 
importance  in  tlieir  look^^  Ashamed  to  fttarsd 
ignorant,  and  afraid  to  ask  qucf  Lione^  at  last  1 
law  a  lady  sweeping  by  me,  whotiif  by  tlte  quick- 
ness of  her  eyes,  the  agility  of  her  siepF,  and  a 
milt M re  of  levity  And  impatience,  1  knew  |o  be 
my  1ft ng* loved  prolectri^sa,  Cutioftity.  **  Great 
goildiTas,"  9aid  L  **may  tUv  votary  be  pemrTtted 
Ut  ini|i|ore  t\\y  favour;  if  tbou  ha^t  been  my  di< 
reoirces  from  the  first  dawn  of  r^awon  ;  if  I  have 
followed  thee  throue^h  the  maxe  of  lift;  with  hiva- 
liable  ^dehty ;  ifl  have  turned  to  every  new  eaU, 
and  i|uitted  al  thy  nod  one  pursuit  for  another ; 
ifl  have  never  stopped  at  th<:  invjiationa  of  for- 
tune, nor  forgotten  thy  authority  in  the  bo  wen) 
of  pleasure ;  inform  me  now  whiQier  Chance  lias 
conducted  me*" 

**  Thou  art  now,**  replied  the  smiling  powcr^ 
**  in  the  prt^ftence  of  Justice  and  ofTnitii,  whom 
the  fatlier  of  gods  and  men  has  xent  down  to 
regiPler  the  d<,'mand«  and  pretensions  of  man- 
kJtidT  thai  the  wotld  may  at  lai^l  be  nxiueed  to 
order,  and  ihnt  none  may  complain  hereal^er  of 
being  doomed  to  tasks  for  wluch  they  are  nn- 
qriahlied,  U"  poss^etain^  faeullies  for  which  tliey 
cai>not  lind  employment,  or  virtues  that  languish 
unobserved  for  want  of  opporttmitie^  to  exert 
them,  of  being  encumbered  w-itli  fiuperfluities 
wlirch  thcjr'  would  willingly  repign,  or  of  wast- 
inp  away  m  den  ire;!  which  ought  to  be  siati  sired. 
Justice  is  now  to  examine  every  man^s  wi^^he*, 
und  Truth  is  to  record  them ;  let  m  opproach, 
and  observe  the  progress  of  thies  great  trans- 
action»" 

6he  then  moved  for%*-ard,  and  Truth,  who 
knew  her  among  the  moM  faithful  of  hi?r  fol- 
lowers, beckoned  her  to  advance,  till  we  were 
pi, iced  near  the  seat  of  Justke.  The  finrt  who 
r* -qui red  the  asf^istance  of  the  office,  came  for* 
ward  with  a  sluw  pace,  and  tiuoonr  of  di^iity, 
temI  shakini^  a  wr^ighiy  purse  in  }m  hand,  dt-- 
mnnded  to  be  registered  by  Truth,  as  the  Mip- 
rcjitts  of  the  present  age,  the  chief  en  courage  r  of 
liscrary  merir,  to  whom  men  of  lenrnmc  and 
wii  mfffht  apply  in  atiy  exigence  or  distr^^sg  iiith 
c  en  H  inly  of  miccour.  Juptice  verj--  mi  idly  in- 
quired, whether  he  had  calculatecf  the  eipcri?tc 
of  such  a  declaration  ?  Whether  he  had  been 
informed  what  number  of  petitioners  would 
Bwnrm  ehout  Rim?  Whethf-r  he  couTd  distin- 
Ijiu-'h  idlencflfl  and  negligence  from  calamltv,  o?^ 
tf^ntation  from  knowledge,  or  vivacity  from  wit  ? 
To  these  queatioits  he  seemed  not  weU  provided  ■ 


with  a  reply,  bnt  repeated  his  dc sir*  to  be  record- 
ed a  patron*  Justice  then  offt^red  to  regifiter  bii 
propo^  on  these  conditiorMit  thai  he  aboutd 
never  «uflcr  hiinndf  to  be  flattered;  that  ha 
should  never  delay  an  audienco  when  he  had 
noticing  to  do;  and  that  he  should  iiev«tr  eo* 
eouTBge  follnwors  without  intending  to  rewal4 
them.  The^e  tem^e^  were  too  hard  to  bvitOC^'^ 
ed ;  for  what,  iiaid  he,  is  the  cad  of  pafrofia^, 
hut  the  pleasure  of  feadiug  dedications,  h<)ldio^ 
multitudes  in  suspense,  and  enjoying  their 
hopes,  their  fears,  and  their  anxiety,  ttalterbig 
ihcm  to  aesiduity,  nnd«  at  last,  diamiMillA  ibim 
for  impatience  7  Justice  heurd  bis  coitfetiki^ 
and  ordered  his  name  to  be  piwted  upon  fSe- 
gate  among  chealo  and  robber*,  and  pnbhe 
nui«anccf,  which  all  wen?  by  that  notice  warned 
to  avoid* 

Another  tvcjuired  to  be  made  known  ns  Ilia 
discoverer  of  a  new  art  of  eflu carlo n,  by  which 
Ian^age<i  and  Rciencc  ii  mij^ht  be  taught  to  all 
cnpaciries,  and  all  inclinations,  without  fear  of 
punis  hm  ent ,  pal  n  o  f  tonfi  n  emen  t,  lona  of  any  patt  m 
of  the  gay  mei»  of  ignorance,  or  any  obstruction  " 
of  tlie  necessuiry  progress  in  dre$^,  dancing,  or 
CArdn. 

Justice  and  Truth  did  not  trotible  thi*  great 
adept  with  many  inquiries ;  hut  finding  hi?  ad- 
dress awkward  and  lus  spet^ch  barhaF^os,  or 
dettnl  him  to  be  registered  as  a  tiill  CI  low  who 
wanted  en^plovnient,  and  might  s^rve  m  aay 
post  whvTc  trie  Utaowlcdge  of  reading ojid  writing 
was  not  required* 

A  man  of  a  very  grave  and  philosophic  asped, 
required  notice  to  be  given  of  hi^  intention  la  act 
out,  a  certain  day,  on  a  stibmariEi^  voyage  ul 
of  hifl  wilhngneB^  to  take  in  passcngcta  |«r  no 
more  tlian  dotible  I  he  price  at  which  they  ixilght 
«ail  above  water.  His  dearrc  was  grants,  and 
he  retired  10  a  convenient  sUiod,  m  ex  pet  U  lion 
of  tTlling  his  ship,  ond  growing  ridt  in  a  ^bcirt 
lime  by  the  secrecy,  Palvtyj  and  expeiiiljon  oT"^ 
the  passage. 

Another  desired  to  advi^rdse  the  ftjriou^  that 
he  had,  for  the  advancement  of  tpue  knowledge, 
contrived  an  optical  instnimcnl,  by  which  those 
who  laid  out  tm'ir  industrj^  on  mcmonal^  of  the 
changf's  of  the  wind,  mitfht  oh^erv?  the  ^tirection 
of  the  weatip^rt'ocks  ou  the  hitlier*id«  of  tb« 
lunar  world. 

Another  wished  to  h*?  known  ftfl  the  nntborof^ 
an  inveoSion,  by  which  cities  or  kitigdoms  mtg^bt 
be  maile  vfjinn  in  winUT  bv  a  single  fire,  a  ketr 
tie,  and  pipe.  Anotlier  had  a  veluclc  by  which  a. 
man  might  hiddtfiDiice  to  flood?,  and  rontinui?- 
doating  in  an  inundation,  witliout  any  inconvr-* 
nience,  till  the  watfr  j^hoitld  subside.  Justice 
considered  these  project «i  as  of  no  importancfl^ 
but  to  thctr  authors,  and  therefore  searccly  eon- 
ilese ended  to  r'xamine  iheni  ;  but  Truth  rpfosecf 
to  admit  ibem  into  the  ref;i*iter. 

Twi  nly  di  Re  rent  pretender?  came  in  one  how 
lo  ftiye  notice  of  a  univrmal  medicine,  hy  whiub 
all  di*fas^'s  'idgUt  br  nsrtd  or  previ^ntcd,  and  life 
protracted  beyond  tht^  aee  of  Nr  f^tor.  But  Jns- 
lice  inlormf*d'them,  that  one  universal  m«'die^aa 
was  stifficrcnt,  end  she  ah^uhl  delay  the  notilk» 
lion  ti!l  Fhc  saw  who  could  longest  preserve  toi 
own  lifr. 

A  thonsiind  other  claims  and  oiTrrs  were  cxbi 
bilf  d  and  cua mined.  I  remarkcil,  among  thif 
mighty  inultitiide,  that,  of  lnb.'l!eet«al  iSvai^ 
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pf  hid  giMt  axuberancei  and  few  ocm« 
w  WMit ;  of  every  art  there  were  a  bun* 
VHlMa  l-jf  a  aingle  pupil;  but  of  other 
M|b  aoob  aa  riches,  honours,  and  pn^er- 
bjtpnd  nose  that  had  too  moch,  but 
'  "  IJ  tm  thousands  that  thought  them- 
ilo  a  lai;ger  dividend. 

d,  that  old  misers,  and  women 

„ B  of  liie,  advertised  their  want 

i:m»  was  it  uncommon  for  those  who 

aoftprin^  to  give  notice  of  a  son 

ba spared;  but,  thouob  appear^ 

^  watt  on  both  mdes,  the  bargain 

d ;  (or  they  soon  lost  their  incli- 

1  children,  and  proclaimed  their 

I  some  scheme  of  public 

innd  proposals  were  immediately 

^'  which  they  hesitated  till  death 

tdacision. 

I  on  this  scene  of  confusion, 

1  to  ask  me,  what  was  my 

t  htr  office  7    I  was  struck  with  the 

,  and  awaked  by  my  efibrts 


hava  riasD  tatbe  eyie  of  tanitv,  bow  many  ideal 
converts  hava  elevated  leal,  bow  often  wit  has 
eiuUed  in  the  eternal  infamy  of  his  antagoniata. 
and  dogmatism  has  delighted  in  the  giadual  ad* 
vances  of  his  authority,  the  immutability  of  his 
decrees,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  power? 

Ilmtwmpumd§Mt 

D^amemimj^m^itrm,  ffMMa>Wy<fi  fore 


bnbteif  ebsMS  B^sr  calTd  null  kMstor  voles 


iMrebi 
relliiv 


>Ai,  MAacH  S3,  1751. 

dHei  dieSf  uaiurm  JudieU  cou 
cic. 


Ihpietlntoropiiiioo.  and  amflraMthe 


f  ID  tfw  success  of  flattery,  that  it 
ImI  to  particular  circumstances  or 
^Mlerthe  heart  on  that  side  where 
rrady  to  receive  it  A  lady 
I  attention  to  any  praise  but 
f;  a  merchant  always  expects 
uence  at  the  bank,  his  import- 
hange,  the  height  of  his  credit, 
t  of  his  traffic :  and  the  author  will 
•sed  without  lamentations  of  the 
ling,  the  conspiracies  against  ge- 
Ji|^  skm  propess  of  merit,  or  some 
"^^  Hignanlfnity  of  those  who  cnooun- 
1  oontempt  in  the  csuse  of  know* 
I  lor  the^  reward  of  their  labours  to 
id  gratitude  of  posterity. 
I  of  unfading  laurels,  and  iromor- 
is  the  settled  reciprocation  of 
amicable  writers.  To  rtise 
imwbie  than  brass^  and  more  ccn- 
ift jMramidt,  has  bcon  long  the  com- 
itf  Bleraturc ;  but  among  the  innume- 
ifcjii  t)Mt  erect  columns  to  themselves, 
HMvjiart,  either  for  want  of  durable 
b^b  af  art  to  disp«>sc  tliem,  sec  tlieir 
iMh  la  they  are  towering  to  comple- 
^IfcjPt  few  that  for  a  while  attract  the 
■HU^  are  generally  weak  in  the  foun- 
PMaa  smk'  by  the  saps  of  time. 
iplAnb  a  more  striking;  conviction  of 
Kiffcoinsn  hopes,  than  a  public  library ; 
Wt-waptbe  wall  crowded  on  every  side 
f  inMsea,  the  works  of  laborious  me- 
dM-  aeeurate  inquiry,  now  scarcely 
Mt  Ibe  catalogue,  and  preserved  only 
w  fJla  pomp  of  learning,  without  con- 
kl/m  many  hours  have  been  wasted  in 
4Min^  1k>w  often  imagination  has  an- 
fcfwiaes  of  fiitority,  bow  many  statuea 


Of  the  innumerable  authors  whose  Deribnm 
ances  are  thus  treasured  up  in  magnincttit  ob» 
scurity,  most  are  ibrcotten,  l>ecanse  they  never 
deserved  to  be  reoiembered,and  owed  the  honours 
which  they  once  obtained,  not  to  judgment  or  to 
genius,  to  labour  or  to  art^  but  to  the  prejudice  of 
faction,  the  stratagem  of  mtrigue,  or  the  servility 
ofadnlation. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  6nd  men 
wboae  worka  are  now  totally  neglected,  meo- 
Uoned  with  praises  by  their  contempormriea,  as 
the  oradea  cl*  their  age,  and  the  legiafauors  of 
science.  Curiosity  is  naturally  ax5ted,  their 
volumes  after  king  inquiry  are  fonndL  bnt  aeldom 
reward  the  labour  of  the  search.  Every  perkid 
of  time  has  produced  these  bubbles  of  arti6cial 
fame,  which  are  kept  up  awhile  by  the  breath  of 
fashion,  and  then  break  at  once,  and  are  annihi- 
lated. The  learned  often  bewail  the  loss  of  an- 
cient writers  whose  characters  have  survived 
their  works ;  but,  perhaps,  if  we  could  now  re» 
trieve  them,  we  shouM  find  them  only  the 
Granvilles,  Montagues,  Stepneys,  and  Sheffidds 
of  their  time,  and  wonder  by  what  in&toatMm 
or  caprice  they  could  bo  raised  to  notice. 

It  <^not,  liowever,  be  denied  that  many  hava 
sunk  into  oblivion,  whom  it  were  unjust  to  num* 
bcr  with  this  despicable  class.  Various  kinds  of 
literary  fame  seem  destined  to  various  mcaaurea 
of  duration.  Some  spread  into  exuberance  with 
a  very  speedy  growth,  but  soon  wither  and  de- 
cay; some  rise  more  slowly,  but  last  long. 
Parnassus  has  its  flowers  of  transient  fragrance, 
as  well  as  its  oaks  of  towering  height,  and  ita 
laurels  of  eternal  verdure. 

Among  thoso  whose  reputation  is  exhausted 
in  a  short  time  by  its  own  luxuriance^  are  the 
writers  who  take  advantage  of  present  mcidents 
or  characters  which  stningly  mterest  the  pa<k 
dons,  and  enga^  universal  attention.  It  is  noit 
diflkult  to  obtain  readers,  when  we  discuss  a^ 
question  which  eveiy  one  is  desirous  to  under 
stand,  which  is  debated  in  every  assembly,  and 
has  divided  the  nation  into  parties ;  or  wlien  wa 
display  the  faults  or  virtues  of  him  whose  public 
conduct  has  made  almost  eveij  man  his  encm v 
or  his  friend.    To  the  quick  orculafigii  of  aucL 


prodttctionB  all  the  motives  of  inteidlK  and  vtakj 
concur;  the  disputant  anlai^  his  knowledge 
the  zealot  animatea  his  passion,  and  every  man 
is  desirous  to  inform  himself  concerning  aflkira 
so  vehemently  agitated  and  varioualy  repro- 
sented. 

It  id  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  througfa  how 
many  subordinations  of  interest  the  ardour  of 
party  is  diffiised ;  and  whst  multitudes  faney 
themselves  aflfected  by  every  satire  or  panisgync 
on  a  man  of  eminence.  Whoever  has,  at  any 
time,  taken  occasion  to  mention  bun  wita  praise 
or  Uanei  whoever  happens  to  lose  or  hile  eat 
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iltv  enieltf  nf  tl»o«e  who  peirHpfl  first  Bcducfd 
iJum  '»>  caressftii  of  fondnejij^  or  magnificence 
.if  promises,  gn  on  to  rr'dkie©  oUierm  to  the  aanie 
wretehedne?is  Uy  ibe  iaiuc  means! 

To  Slop  the  in  crease  of  ihk  d*?pl«rmblc  multi- 
tude, ta  undoubtedly  ihe  lirsl  and  mimt  pesaini! 
con  *(id  e  ratio  n .  Top  re  vent  evi  I  it  th  e  prestt  er>d 
itf  govrrntnenl,  the  end  for  wliiuli  vtplance  and 
■Evoritf  »re  proiH-rly  e/nployecL  But  Burc-ly 
IHjOWI  whom  pflfi*ton  or  innareil  have  already 
dcrartvrd,  have  <ome  claim  tn  conipaaabn,  tJroin 
h^gB  eqWlllj  fnid  imd  fuUtt>1e  MritK  themieWet. 
Nor  will  r hey  long  gr&an  in  iheit  present  afflic- 
lions,  if  none  were  to  reftwe  them  rdief,  b«t  those 
ihaL  owe  their  exemption  from  the  ^juuk  difitrosft 
OiiJy  to  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue. 
I  ajn,  Itc. 
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TiU  i>i<   wttsSa  *lr»iim,  whidi  iitopp'J  Mm,  tXouM  be 

COWL  KV, 

Aif  ancient  p<K;t  unrea-onablv  di»<:o:ttented  at 
the  prt^tsnt  siate  of  thinp^,  which  the  system  of 
opinions  obliged  bim  in  reprcftnnt  in  its  worst 
foftn,  ha*  obfterved  of  ih*j  eanb^  '*  that  its  gre aier 
part  is  oQVsred  by  the  uniribabitabb  occi«Ji;  that 
of  tb«  rett  sfime  is  encumbered  wilh  uAtA 
mounlaiiif  I  n.nA  ^mc  li>?t  under  barren  Band^i 
Home^corch  d  with  uiiinttrmittedhfut^and  nome 
pelriiiiid  with  perpetual  froat ;  <*<i  tbat  only  a  few 
reifious  rcinain  for  the  prodMCtinn  of  fruit »,  rhc* 
past  a  re  of  cnltle,  and  the  accommodation  of 
man." 

The  iame  observation  may  be  transferred  to 
the  lime  Hllott^  us  in  our  present  siat?.  When 
wc  bavo  deducted  alt  that  i«  absorbed  Jn  slern, 
all  thai  is  iitrvitably  oppropriated  to  the  di'mands 
of  nature,  or  irreflisiibly  engrossed  by  the  tyrmiiny 
of  c'worn  ;  all  that  pauses  in  re^ulatinf^  the  j!tw 
perficial  d  -co  atiortH  of  life,  or  j»  given  op  in  thf? 
reciprn^tion'^  of  civJUty  lo  the  dispfiaal  of  others ; 
all  that  is  torn  f  t>fn  us  by  the  violence  of  disease, 
or  Ht(dcn  itnperceptibty  away  by  Inssitudc  and 
Unffuor ;  we  shall  find'  that  pirt  of  our  durarton 
verv  am:kll  of  which  we  can  tmlv  call  ours^dveis 
maitterft,  or  wbich  we  can  spend  wholly  at  our 
own  choice.  Many  of  our  hours  ore  lost  in  a 
rotation  of  p^tty  care?,  in  a  cpn?*lant  rccnircnce 
of  ihe  sam'i  empl'jyinents;  many  of  our  provi^ 
*ion»  fbr  ea^i^  or  happiness  a^e  always  exhausted 
by  I'le  present  day  \  and  a  prrat  piiri  of  our  «;i- 
i^tence  s  Tves  no  <^lher  piirpo^e,  than  that  of 
enahlmp  ns  to  enjoy  the  r*"at 

Oft%e  few  moments  which  ore  left  itioordis^ 
p^aal^  it  mav  n^nH^nably  he  expected,  that  wt 
sSould  b?  an  fni)>al,  as  to  trrt  none  of  ihrm  >*rrp 
from  u»  vithotit  ^11  mi'  ri^uSvalent :  nnd  p'^rhaps 
it  mg^l  be  fouDd,  that  as  tho  earth,  however 


itraitenod  by  rocks  and  waters,  is  capable  <if  pro- 
ducmg  more  than  all  us  inhabitants  tirv  able  »o 
consume,  our  lives,  thougli  much  tontracted  by 
incidental  dialracUon,  would  yet  a0brd  us  a  larj^K 
space  vac«nl  to  the  ejicfciae  of  reaacm  and  Tir 
lue  ^  that  we  want  not  time,  but  diligence,  for 
great  performances;  aod  that  wc  s^nandtr  mwch 
of  OUT  allowance,  even  wbde  wethinJt  it  spafin^ 
and  inwutlicienL 

This  natural  and  necessary  commmution  ol 
our  livea,  perhapsi  often  makes  ua  inaensible  ol 
the  neglicence  with  which  we  suffer  them  to  slide 
*wav*  We  never  consider  ourselves  a*  p<>»- 
seasrd  ot  once  of  time  nufficient  for  any  fftst 
(iijijiign,  and  therefore  indulge  ouraelvet  tn  foi- 
tuiious  amusements.  Wc  think  it  unneceiaary 
to  take  an  account  of  a  few  supernuuicraty  roo* 
munts,  which,  however  employed,  could  have 
produced  little  advantage^  and  whidi  were  ex- 
posed to  a  thuusand  dmnt:ed  of  dtsturhance  and 
mtnrruption. 

It  b  observable  that,  cither  by  nature^  or  b| 
habit,  our  fojeulties  are  fitted  to  image!  of  %  ect^ 
Uin  cxt4;nt«  to  which  we  adjust  great  ibingt  by 
diviifioOj  and  little  things  by  aocuniulali<»)^  OT 
extensive  surfaces  we  can  only  take  «  sunrey,  as 
the  part«<  i^ucceed  one  anochi'j" ;  and  atoin"  wo 
cannot  ^verccive  till  they  are  united  iiilo  ntai^^es^ 
Thus  we  break  the  vast  periods  of  trttje  into  cen- 
turies and  years  J  arid  thus»  if  we  womU  know 
the  amouQt  of  momenU,  we  must  aggkiirieratf 
Ihnn  into  days  and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  firatles  of  our   fio.riii'nnnicnii 
ancestorf  havt^  informed  us,  thai  the  fmtAl  wasta 
of  fortune  is  by  small  expenses^  by  tb*  profuai<'(ui 
of  sums  ton  little  singly  to  allLrm  our  caution, 
and  which  we  never  suff -r  ourselves  to  considfi 
toaet  her.    Of  tb  c  same  k  ind  is  thp  prod  i  tf %it  il  y  o'  . 
liic;  he  that  hopes  lo  look  back  lufn^aCivr  witir 
witisfaction  upon  pa*t  years,  must  k-orn  to  know 
the  presr^nt  value  of  jingle  iiunutt^'^,  and  rndea-- 
Vour  to  let  no  particle  of  tuuc  fall  u»eleas  to  lb'~^ 
ground. 

tt  i»  iisiint  ibr  those  who  are  advised  to  this 
attainmentof  hny  new  aualilication,  to  look  upofL 
ihemstlves  as  rffquirea  to  change  the  ^oneral 
course  of  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  buBine*i,  and 
exclude  pleasure*  and  to  devote  their  davs^  and 
nigbis  to  a  particular  att&ntioii.     But  afl 


m 
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mon  degrees  of  estcellence  are  auainable  at  & 
lower  price ;  he  that  should  moadily  aijd  re^i- 
lutely  assign  to  any  science  or  tanguago  rbosti 
interslilral  vacancies  which  intervene  in  fht  i 


crowded  variety  nf  diversion  or  employmentf 
would  find  every  day  new  irradiation  A  of  kcvow- 
ledg-%  and  discover"  how  much  mor»*  is  to  be 
bop^-d  fiom  frequency  and  perseverance,  tbas 
from  violent  el!orts  and  sudden  desires  ;  efloj-U 
which  are  soon  remitted  when  they  encountCf 
diffjcuity,  and  desired,  which  if  they  are  iodul^ 
too  oft<!ri,  will  shake  off  the  authority  of  reaaon, 
and  range  eapinctou.^ly  from  one  ohjet^t  lo  an- 
other. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  ds- 
si^n  to  a  tune  of  leisure,  and  a%tale  of  settled 
uniformilv*  proeeetls  generally  from  a  false  esti- 
mate of  t^e  human  powers.  If  we  except  tho«i 
^5artiic  and  stupendous  inteni^^enccs  who  an 
"aid  V^  rr^'^P  a  system  by  intuition,  and  bounj 
fcjTWa'd  from  one  sctics  of  conclusions  lo  ao* 
other,  without  regular  steps  Ihiough  mtermedivti 
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propotitioni,  the  most  raccMsTii]  ttudents  make 
their  advances  in  knowledge  by  short  flights,  be- 
tween each  of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at  rest. 
For  every  single  act  of  progression  a  short  time 
is  sufficient;  and  it  is  only  necessary,  that 
whenever  that  time  is  aflbrded,  it  be  well  em- 
ployed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  severe 
laborious  meditation ;  and  when  a  successful  at- 
tack on  knowledge  has  been  made,  the  student 
recreates  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  his 
conquests,  and  forbears  another  mcursion,  till 
the  new-acquired  truth  has  become  familiar,  and 
his  curiosity  calls  upon  him  for  fresh  gratifica- 
tions. Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent 
in  company,  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business, 
or  in  voluntary  levities,  the  understanding  is 
equally  abstracted  from  the  object  of  inquiry, 
but  perhaps  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  less 
pleasing,  it  returns  aj^n  to  study  with  greater 
alacrity,  than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  plea- 
sures, and  surfeited  with  inteniperancc  of  appli- 
cation. He  that  will  not  suffer  hi'nself  to  be 
discouraged  by  fancied  impossibilities,  may 
sometimes  find  his  abilities  invigorated  by  the 
necessity  of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as 
the  force  of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  con- 
traction of  its  channel. 

From  some  cause  like  this  it  has  probably 
preceded,  that  among  those  who  have  contn- 
buted  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  many  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  all  the  obsta- 
cles which  external  circumstances  could  place  in 
their  way,  amidst  the  tumult  of  business,  the 
distresses  of  poverty,  or  the  dissipations  of  a 
wandering  and  unsettled  state.  A  great  part 
of  the  life  of  Elrasmus  was  one  continual  pere* 
urination ;  ill  supplied  with  the  gifls  of  fortune, 
and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  prefer- 
ment, hopes  which  always  flattered  and  always 
deceived  him:  he  yet  found  means,  by  unshaken 
constancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those 
hours,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless 
activity,  will  remain  unengaged,  to  write  more 
than  another  in  the  same  condition  would  have 
hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want  to  attend- 
ance and  solicitation,  and  so  much  versed  in 
common  life,  that  ho  has  transmitted  to  us  the 
most  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his 
age,  he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
such  application  to  books,  that  he  will  stand  for 
ever  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  heroes.  How 
this  proBciency  was  obtained  he  sufficiently  dis- 
covers, by  informing  us,  that  the  **  Praise  of  Fol- 
ly," one  of  his  most  celebrated  performances, 
was  composed  by  him  on  his  roaa  to  Italy;  ne 
totum  iUud  tempus  quo  equofuit  itindendum,  UUte' 
ratisfabulis  tereretuTy  lest  the  hours  which  he  was 
obliged  to  spend  on  horseback  should  be  tattled 
away  without  regard  to  liteiature. 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto, 
that  time  teoM  his  estate;  an  estate,  indeed,  which 
will  produce  nothing  without  cultivation,  but  will 
always  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  indus- 
try, and  satisfy  the  nnost  extensive  desires,  if  no 
part  of  it  be  suflered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence, 
to  be  overrun  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for 
•bow  rather  than  ibx  use. 
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Gratumett,  fuad  patri^eicem  poptUoque  d*disU 
Si/acitt  ut  patti^  tit  idoueut^  kltlie  •gris^ 
UtUis  et  bellormm,  *t  pacta  rt&ua  agendit. 
Plurimttm  emim    imttrtrit  quibus  mrtikms,  et  faitar 

kane tM 
JUaribue  instituat,  '  jgy. 

Grateful  the  fiA :  a  member  to  the  state, 

I/you  that  member  uaeful  thall  create ; 

Train*d  b«>th  t4i  war,  tad,  wheu  the  war  chall  casss^ 

At  fcMid,  as  fit  t'  improve  the  arts  of  peace. 

For  ajQch  it  boots  which  way  ynu  tmin  your  boj. 

The  hopeful  object  of  your  future  joy. 

SLratViTMIi 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sia, 
Though  you  seem  to  have  taken  a  view  aoflS* 
ciently  extensive  of  the  miseries  of  life,  and  li&v^ 
employed  much  of  your  speculation  on  moomliil 
subjects,  vou  have 'not  yet  exhausted  the  whole 
stock  of  numan  infelicity.  There  is  still  a  ape* 
cies  of  wretchedness  which  escapes  your  ob- 
servation, though  it  might  supply  you  with  vamy 
sage  remarks,  and  salutary  cautions. 

I  cannot  but  imagine  the  start  of  atlention 
awakened  by  this  welcome  hint ;  and  at  this  iil- 
stant  see  the  Rambler  snuffing  his  candle,  t«& 
bing  his  spectacles,  stirring  his  6re,  locking  cot 
interruption,  and  settling  himself  in  bis  raay 
chair,  tnat  he  may  enjoy  a  new  calamity  without 
disturbance.  For,  i^-nether  it  be  that  continilcd 
sickness  or  misfortune  has  acquainted  you  only 
with  the  bitterness  o^  being ;  or  that  you  imagine- 
none  hut  yourftr-lf  abl'*  to  discover  what  I  aop* 
pose  has  been  seen  and  f  It  by  all  the  inbabhaiits 
of  the  world ;  whether  you  intend  your  writta||p 
as  antidotal  to  the  levity  and  merriment  until 
which  your  rivals  endeavour  to  attract  thefatov 
of  the  public ;  or  fancy  that  you  have  Fome  paiw 
ticular  powers  of  dolorous  declamation,  end 
warble  out  your  groans  with  uncommon  elegmce 
or  energy;  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  be  your 
subject,  melancholy  for  the  most  part  bin  ate  m 
upon  your  speculations,  your  gayety  is  quicklj 
overcast,  ana,  though  your  readers  may  be  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  pleasantry,  they  are  seldom 
dismissed  but  with  heavy  hearts. 

That  I  may  therefore  gratify  you  with  an  iim> 
tation  of  your  own  syllables  of  sadnras,  T  wIU 
inform  you,  that  I  was  condemned  bv  some  die- 
astrous  influence  to  be  an  only  son,  l)om  to  toe 
apparent  prospect  of  a  large  fortune,  and  allotted 
to  my  parents  at  that  time  of  life,  when  eetteQr 
of  common  diversions  allows  the  mind  to  indulffB 
parental  affection  with  grratcr  intensenees.  fi^ 
birth  was  celebrated  by  t^c  tenants  with  feaife, 
and  dances,  and  bagpipes :  congratulatione  were 
sent  from  every  family  within  ten  miles  round  i 
and  my  parents  dincovered  in  my  first  criee  eucl^ 
tokens  of  future  virtue  and  underitendinr*  lIlM 
they  declared  th^ms'  Ives  determined  to  de^e 
the  remaining  part  of  life  to  nr.y  happinete  tmfi 
the  increase  of  their  estate. 

The  abilities  of  my  father  and  mother  weeeatt 
perceptibly  unequal,  and  education  htd  Htm 
neither  nmch  advanUjfe  over  the  other.  They 
had  both  kept  good  company,  rattled  in  ehail6ti<u 
glittered  in  playhouses,  and  danced  at  court,  tno 
were  both  expert  in  the  ^mes  that  were  in  tktit 
time  called  in  aa  aozilianet  ageioat  the  hitniiin 
of  tho^ght. 
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W!i*n  thtrtt  »  lacli  t  paril v  between  two  pcf- 
ion^  Msnciatwl  frjr  hUt  the  dejection  which  tht^ 
ItustHind,  (f  Kei  be  not  cosnp] lately  stupid,  must 
nlwBiys  etiffer  Tor  w«)it  of  nupi^riorUj,  eitika  Mm 
lo  sutnrusBLrC'neiSi^  My  nimirvma  ttit3reCaf%  go- 
vern til  lUc  family  wilKout  toiitfol;  and  rxcept 
timt  rnv  father  still  revnincd  sfiinc  authority  in  th^ 
itabWf  QUil  now  nhdlhHi,  nlWu  flopcfjiurwrii-r^' 
tMittfs,  l»rvke  &  loAkiiif*[p[laM  or  Chinn  di»h  tti 
pror9  Ha  sovcmrniy,  U^f;  wHoIp  timnsp  <*f  the 
year  Wiiji  regtil»ti>3  Uv  licr  direction,  the  fc^nam^ 
jrecch'ed  ttmix  iicr  aii  ihcir  ordpjit»  Ami  fdiv  tc- 
tm.nt3  wof«  contlnui-d  zn  dicnii^'^vcl  &t  hrr  diii* 
crction. 

She  lhor??ffirtJ  thmiyhl  hrr^ulf  f  nlitktl  to  fht? 
fiiperinf^rHdr^iae  of  hrt  ^nii'ii  fHiij*^4Lion  j  ami 
irnpn  my  Tatiicr  at  tht^  Wtifratk^ri  of  tht*  por^rni^ 
faintlr  pffipfj«i»d  thut  I  nhouH  b^  »cnt  to  af^hooU 
Vfrrv  pritjijijvely  t4\ld  htm,  tlmt  »ht^  vfitjiild  not  sirf- 
fiT  *9  fim;  II  chdd  to  bt  min<?dj  ibat  whe  novr^r 
kiifw  ftny  boysh  at  n  ^ramttHLr-st-lKTol  that  could 
cftrnJ  inui  n  room  wirhnm  hlu?hinfrT  or  m  at  thr 
tftblt  Without  Kom IT  nwkward  irnpaninp^i!;  thai 
thry  w<"rc  lilwnyii  puttir»|f  t.h<^ms<^h"tn  intodau-' 
ffDT  by  hoipiti^triuj  pbyt^,  or  vitmilnsf  ih^ir  hv* 
Kav tour  with  incnn^ruiupotiy;  and  thit,  for  h^f 
pare,  she  would  fotb^T  follnw  ni^  t«  thr  (fruvc-, 
ihau  9re  m '  Icnr  my  tlotht^^^  and  hang  doi4"ti 
itiy  head,  and  inn«''ak,  mlmitl  with  dirt}'  shc)l^^  and 
b1o({i?<l  fi«pi*n*,  tny  UaiT  imjiowdflrt'd,  and  xijy 
hat  iincHrkrtL 

Mv  fttllif  f  j  ivho  liftd  no  other  *nd  in  hi«  prft- 
pi>iiai  tliJiii  t^>  appear  *iic  atid  matiJy,  ^oon  ac- 
t[ii4?s<^edt  Ainirc  I  was  not  to  live  by  my  l^am- 
iit^  J  f»r  mdted  bi^had  knoi^n  very  fi-w  stwdcnf! 
lllil  had  not  (K>nv'  ulifTin-sa  in  their  jnantspr 
They  th<*rcfof<:«  ft|^ri"td  that  n  cbrntFlic  tutor 
•IwioUl  be  prfKnircd^  and  hired  an  honest  gentle- 
man of  rii«an  convennation  and  narrow  lenti^ 
ment*.  but  whom,  hating  paiecd  the  eorninoTT 
fornix  of  literary  education,  fhey  itnplititlj  con- 
c hided  qua hfird"  to  teach  all  that  was  ro  helf'am* 
cd  fjom  a  PchciUr.  H*?  tlioiiglit  him  pi,' if  injlfi* 
d^ntly  t'.saULfl  by  beinu  placed  af  the  same  table 
with  hifl  pmiilj  and  had  no  oth^r  tiew  than  to 
p^rpefnate  iii»  fchrtty  by  4he  nimosi  fleiibility 
of  suhniission,  U»  all  'mv  mother's  optotons  and 
capitcca  He  frequently  took  away  my  book, 
Ifst  {  should  mope  whh  loo  much  appl'leftfion, 
chftr|red  me  never  to  write  uithont  to  mini;  up 
my  niffli^p,  arid  frenerally  brushed  my  coat  be- 
fore he  disniiascd  me  iiito  the  parlour 

Bti  had  no  oeeft?ion  lo  complain  of  too  hitr- 
denwime  an  cmplovment  ;  for  my  mother  very 
jiidicioti^ly  considered,  that  I  was  not  likely  to 
prow  politer  in  hU  com|jany,  and  siiflercd'  me 
not  tn  pa5i!  any  tn^ir**  time  in'  hi^  apartment  than 
my  k  a*on  reniiired*  When  1  WDi  summoned  to 
my  ta*kj  nHc  Gnmined  me  not  to  ^ei  any  of  my 
tutor'**  wnvi,  who  wai  leldom  m^JOtionetl  before 
mc  bin  (ijr  pmeti(*r<,  io  bt'  oToided.  I  was  ev^:ry 
tnoment  admrsniahetl  not  to  h  an  nn  my  chair^ 
cro?»  my  legator  f-wing  my  hands  like  mv  tutor  ^ 
and  once  my  mother  very  seriously  dehbe rated 
upon  hie  rotal  dj»niiftaion*beean«ip  f  began,  flhe 
aait,  to  harn  hip  manner  cf  iitickms  on  my  hat, 
and  Imd  hia  bend  in  my  ahoutdi^raj  and  his  tan.f?r 
in  my  cait. 

Such,  hoH-ever,  was  her  care,  that  I  escaped 
all  these  depravHien ;  and  when  I  was  onlv' 
twelve  years  odl,  Lad  rid  mysHf  of  every  ap- 
ptmac43  ofchUdiih  dii&deac^.'  I  w&»  cdehr«i«d 


mutid  the  eonntrr  for  the  petulance  i>f  my  rp^- 
mark*,  and  thfl  quick ne^a  of  my  replies  ;  an<J 
many  a  schnlmF,  Bre  years  older  than  my<»e1^ 
have  ]  daahed  into  eo^ifiuiion  by  the  fitrmticM 
of  m y  cour^nanee,  silenced  by  mv  r^^dinesv  of 
repftrlee^  imd  tortured  with  envy  fry  the  a^ddrea^ 
with  which  i  picked  up  a  fan,  preaented  «.  sirnfT 
boi,  or  rerrived  an  empty  tea  eiip. 

At  fbufte^tn  I  was  completely  tkitf  ed  in  all  thf 
m<?rtie0if  drepisi^and  I  could  riftt  only  enumerate 
ad  the  viiriety  of  silk?,  and  di^iiuE^trsh  I  he  prti- 
duet  i4"  a  Krfmch  loom,  biit  dart  my  eye  fhmii^h 
n  numerttMs  rompariy,  and  observe  everv  derjt* 
t^on  fri>m  the  r^i-gnini^  mode,  t  ^^s  universallj 
fikitfid  n?  all  the  change*  ctf  ejcp^ n«ive  finery ; 
btit  a*  every  mit*^  they  my,  baa  aometbing  to 
wlijeb  h»?  h  p»rfienliirly  Iwrn*  w«  vminiltilfjf 
knowtn^  in  Hr^isffets  lace* 

Tiie  ne^t  vear  saw  tufl  advaneerf  to  the  Epn*t 
and  poi^'er  of  adjuntinQ  the  eeremoniaj  of  an  a?* 
St  mhly.  AM  received  their  f>arenen  from  my 
hatid  nnd  to  m»  rverj'  it m Hirer  applied  for  ia- 
tfodnetioo*  My  h*'flrt  now  diiMifimeft  tHe  iti- 
r^tnictiona  of  a  tuior,  who  wan  H-wardni  wilh  s 
^inflH  anmutyfor  life,  nnd  Irft  me  qualified  hi 
my  own  opiniott,  to  porrm  myielt 

Tn  n  Mhort  time  1  came  to  iJon^n^  mml  ns  mj 
fathi^r  ViSta  wtdl  known  amuop  the  M};hv*r  eltatra 
of  life,  nooti  oliijuned  adiius^njim  to  ihr  mmX 
sntendid  assemblirs  and  mo!tt  erowtf  '  ,  '  ., 
tufes.     ffere  \  found  mywlf  MtiiverPBri  J 

and  applauded  i  the  Jadiea  pnii«ed  thu    . -. ,     | 
my  clotlie^  tlic  hi^autv  of  my  fhrm^  and  tlic  3ia4^ 
ness  n^n^y  voice ;  en^eavoored  iit  evet^  plaee  Iq 
foice  LliemKi^lves  fo  my  notice  ;  and  invited'  bf  j 
thousand  oblique  solmtations,  my  atteodance  u 
the  playhouse,  and  iny  ^atutationa  m  fhm  pork*'* 
I  v^aa  now  hay»py  to  the  utmoft  e.fttut  of  niy* 
conception;   I  paa^ed  every  momtnc  m  dmiiy 
every  aftemoo^n  in  viajls,and  every  niiht  in  aomv 
aclfct  a^semhlte*(,  where  neither  care  nor  know- 
ledge were  suflereil  ttcj  molest  x\».     . 

After  a  ftw  yeanf*,  however^  theac  delif  hts  br^ 
rame  familiar,  and  I  hud  Ui^ure  to  look  round 
me  with  more  attention.     1  then  (bimd  that  my 
ftalterera  had  very   little  poiu'er  to   relieve  ih« 
lanpuor  of  satiety,  or  recreate  wearinefta,  by  va- 
ried amuRt  me  nt  ;  and  therefore  endeavoured  10 
enlargt*  the  sphere  of  my  pleapures,  and  to  lij 
what  satisfaction  mi|rht  he  foimd  in  the  aooetf 
of  men*    I  will  not  deny  the  mortification  wim 
which  I  perceived,  that  every  man  who»  name? 
had  heard  mentioned  w  tth  V^pect,  received  mi 
with  a  kind  of  tendernesa,  nearly  bordering  na 
compassion ;  and  that  those  whoae   repotatiea 
wa-s  not  well  establiflhfd,  thought  it  necefisary  la 
jtifUry  their  undorstandings,  hy  treating  me  wHJl 
contempt*     One  of  the^e  witlinpff  ei*-vatcfl  bit 
crest,  bv  asking  me  in  a  full  eoffee-hotise  ihs 
price  of  patches  ;  and  another  whispered  that  ha 
wondered  why  Mira  Fri?k  did  not  keep  me  thai 
aften^oon  to  watch  hersqoirrel. 

When  I  found  rnyitelr  thus  hunted  fmm  all 
maacnline  conversation  by  those  who  #ilr  ^iml« 
selves  barely  admitted,  r  relumed  toCbe1a^% 
and  resolved  to  dedicate  my  Hfe  lo  their  iervietf 
and  their  pleastire.  But  I  find  that  I  have  now 
lost  my  diarm?*  Of  thoie  with  whom  I  enteit^ 
the  pay  world,  &om(?  am  mafried^  some  have  P(V 
tiTFO,  and  jfcome  have  no  nitieh  changed  then 
opinion,  that  tiicy  scarcely  pa}  any  regard  to  my 
civililki^  if  there  ia  ajiy  oUiar  maK  m  Ibe  pkfi* 
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The  new  flight  of  beauties  to  whom  I  have  made 
my  addresses,  suffer  me  to  pay  the  treat,  and 
then  titter  with  boys.  So  that  I  now  find  myself 
welcome  only  to  a  few  grave  ladies,  who  unac- 
quainted with  all  that  gives  cither  use  or  dignity 
to  life,  are  content  to  pass  their  hours  between 
their  bed  and  their  cards,  without  esteem  from 
the  old,  or  reverence  from  the  young. 

I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I  have 
reason  to  complain ;  for  surely  the  females  ought 
to  pay  some  regard  to  the  *age  of  him  whose 
youth  was  passed  in  endeavours  to  please  them. 
They  that  encourage  folly  in  the  boy,  have  no 
right  to  punish  it  in  the  man.  Yet  1  find  that, 
tm>ugh  they  lavish  their  first  fondness  upon  pert- 
ness  and  gayety,  they  soon  transfer  their  regard 
to  other  qualities,  and  ungratefully  abandon 
their  adorers  to  dream  out  their  last  years  in 
•tupiditj  and  contempt 

I  am,  Ace. 

Florejttdlus. 
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4t  nebit  vif«  dominum  qu^trentibiit  umum 

J.mt  iter  ett^  et  elara  diet,  et  gratia  nmpUx. 

Spem  teqnimur,  ff  radimur que  fide,  fruimur  que  futuria. 

Ad  qve  noH  renttmt  prmtentie  ganilia  vite, 

Ntc  enrrtmt  pmriter  capta,  et  capienda  tolnptt: 

PRUDENTIUS 

We  through  X\\\*  mazr  of  lifi'  one  Lord  olwy ; 
Wbo«e  light  and  grace  unftrring,  lead  the  way. 
Bv  hope  nii'l  fiiith  secure  offuturc  hiiso, 
Gliidly  the  jitis  of  proMUl  life  we  miM>: 
For  baffled  mortolx  htill  aitenipt  in  vain, 
Freveut  and  future  blit>t>  nt  once  to  gnin. 

r.  LKWTS 

That  to  please  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  tne  supreme  interest  of  created  and  de- 
pendent beings,  as  it  is  easily  proved,  has  been 
universally  confessed;  and  since  all  rational 
acrents  are  conscious  of  having  neglected  or  vio- 
lated ihe  duties  prepcribed  to  them,  the  fear  of 
being  rejpcted,  or  punished  by  God,  has  always 
burdened  the  human  mind.  The  expiation  of 
crimes,  and  renovation  of  the  forfeited  hopes  of 
Divine  favour,  therefore  constitute  a  large  part 
of  every  religion. 

The  various  metlu)ds  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
ment which  fear  and  folly  have  dictated,  orarti- 
I'tce  and  interest  tolerated  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  woild,  however  ihev  may  sometimes  re- 
p  oach  or  degrade  humanity,  at  least  show  the 
g'ueral  consent  of  all  ages  and  nations  in  their 
opinion  of  the  placability  of  »he  Divine  nature. 
That  God  will  rorgive,  may,  intleed,  be  establish- 
ed as  the  first  and  fundamental  truth  of  religion  ; 
for,  though  the  knowledge  of  his  existence  is  the 
origin  of  philosophy,  ytt,  without  the  belief  of 
his  mercy,  it  Mould  have  little  influence  u|K>n 
our  moral  conduct  There  could  be  no  prospect 
of  enjoying  the  protection,  or  regard  cf  him, 
whom  the  least  deviation  from  rectitude  made 
inexorable  for  ever  ;  and  every  man  would  na- 
turally withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  Creator,  whom  he  must  consider  as 
a  fTOvemor,  too  pure  to  be  pleased,  and  too  se- 
vere to  be  pacified ;  as  an  cnemv  infinitely  wise, 
and  infinitely  powerful,  whom  he  could  neither 
ilcceive,  escape,  nor  resist. 

A^liere  there  is  no  hope,  there  cen  be  no  eo- 


deavoor.  A  constant  and  unfiiiling  bbedieiNM 
is  above  the  reach  of  terrestrial  diligence  ;  and 
therefore  the  progress  of  life  could  oniyjiave 
been  the  natural  descent  of  negligent  despair 
from  crime  to  crime,  had  not  the  universal  per- 
suasion of  forgiveness,  to  be  obtained  by  proper 
means  of  reconciliation,  recalled  those  to  the 
paths  of  virtue  whom  their  passions  had  solicited 
aside ;  and  animated  to  new  attempts  and  firmer 
perseverance,  those  whom  difficulty  had  discoti- 
raged,  or  negligence  surprised. 

In  times  and  regions  so  disjoined  from  each 
other,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  any 
communication  of  sentiments  either  by  com* 
merce  or  tradition,  has  prevailed  a  general  and 
uniform  expectation  of  propitiating  God  by  cor- 
poral austerities,  of  anticipating  his  vengeance 
by  voluntary  inflictions,  and  appeasing  his  Jus- 
tice by  a  speedy  and  cheerful  submission  to  a 
less  penalty,  when  a  greater  is  incurred. 

Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  some  in» 
cli nation  towards  exterior  acts  and  ritual  ob- 
scr\'ance3.  Ideas  not  represented  by  sensible 
objects  are  fleeting,  variable,  and  evanescent 
We  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  con- 
viction which  operated  at  any  particular  time 
upon  our  own  thoughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by 
some  certain  and  definite  eflTcct  He  that  re- 
views his  life  in  order  to  determine  the  probe* 
bility  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  if  he  could 
once  establish  the  necessary  proportion  between  . 
crimes  and  sufferin/rs,  might  securely  rest  upon 
iiis  performance  of  the  expiation ;  but,  while 
safety  remains  the  reward  only  of  mental  puiity, 
he  is  alHiiys  afraid  lest  he  should  decide  too  soon 
in  his  own  favour,  lest  he  should  not  have  felt 
the  pangs  of  true  contrition ;  lest  he  shoald 
mistake  satiety  for  detestation,  or  imagine  that 
his  passions  are  subdued  when  they  are  only 
sleeping. 

From  this  natural  and  reasonable  diffidence 
arose,  in  humble  and  timorous  piety,  a  disposi- 
tion to  confound  penance  with  repentance,  to 
repose  on  human  cieterminations,  and  to  receive 
from  some  judicial  sentence  the  stated  and  regu- 
lar assignment  of  reconciliatory  pain.  We  are 
never  willing  to  be  without  rtjsource  ;  we  seek 
in  the  knowledge  of  others  a  succour  for  our 
own  ignorance,  and  are  ready  to  trust  any  that 
will  undertake  to  direct  os  when  we  have  no 
confidence  in  ourselves. 

This  desire  to  ascertam  by  some  outward 
marks  the  state  of  the  soul,  and  this  willingnesi 
to  calm  the  conscience  by  some  settled  method, 
have  produced,  as  they  are  diversified  in  th«r 
effects  by  various  tempers  and  principles,  most 
of  the  disquisitions  and  rules,  tne  doubts  and 
solutions,  that  have  embarrassed  the  doctrine 
of  repentance,  and  perplexed  tender  and  flexible 
minds  with  innumerable  scruples  concerning 
the  necessary  measures  of  sorrow,  and  adequate 
degrees  of  self-abhorrence ;  and  these  rules, 
corrupted  by  fiaud,  or  debased  by  credulity, 
have,  by  the  common  resiliency  of  the  mind  (Vom 
one  extreme  to  another,  inciten  others  to  an  open 
contempt  of  all  subsidiary  ordinances,  all  pru- 
dential caution,  and  the  wlhole  discipline  of  legu- 
lated  piety. 

Repentance,  however  difficult  to  be  practised, 
IS,  if  It  be  explained  without  superstition,  easily 
understood.  Repentance  is  ihe  rdinquishmtnt  ^ 
m^prmiie€,froai  the  emvk^^  thai  UhMig^Hdti 
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Gad.  SoiTQW,  and  Tcsu,  wnd  tnxiety,  &tt  pro- 
perly not  p*ft»,  bal  itljuHcta  of  rtpeatmnce;  jf«t 
they  an  too  clo*elv  conu^^clcd  with  tl  to  be  ei*iljr 
a.'pamted  i  ftir  tb^v  riot  «nJy  mark  iu  elncority, 
but  pro  mate  lis  emctLcy. 

No  mvLn  commits  tttiy  acl  of  negli^nce  or  ob- 
(tiitaey^  by  which  bin  iiafHj  or  bapjHness  in  Uvi* 
world  re  etndftni^rLtcU  without  f<Himg  the  pim* 
gctiey  of  reraarae*  He  who  is  fully  coiivhiced 
thai  he  suffcra  by  his  oirn  fwloro,  caii  never  fuf* 
bear  10  I. ace  boek  his  miAcarriaf^e  to  iia  fii?t 
cam e^  Jo  Im&ge  lo  hiim^t'ira  contrary  bchiivjour^ 
and  to  form  mvolanUry  ri^itoUitkina  against  tlii> 
like  fault,  ^eveti  when  he  knows  that  he  sbnU 
tk^vet  a^tuii  have  the  poW€r  of  committing  it* 
D«tiger,  considcired  as  iinmment,  natiifaUy  pro- 
ducer siuchtfi'pidatiajifiiof  iiiipalicnc«  oj  leave  all 
hvtinan  mt^ans  of  ooTcty  hehmd  tliem :  h«  that 
lias  once  caught  an  alarm  of  ternof,  is  everj^ 
m pineal  atrized  witli  useless  anxietii?^^  addmir 
oae  Btxruritv  to  anolher,  IreuiUltng  with  yiiddt^u 
fAoubUkj  Atid  diittfacted  b^  tlio  perpetual  oi^irur- 
rctice  of  new  ejrpc>dienl*i.  11*  ihrrcfofo,  be  whose 
crimc'i  have  dupHvtHl  him  of  liia  favour  of  God, 
eai)  retlect  upon  hi»  cejoduct  wilbout  distarhauf-<H 
or  can  at  wdl  banitfh  tiie  refl^'tition  i  if  bo  who 
conmders  himaelf  as  su9p^rule<|  over  the  abyss  of 
eternal  perdition  only  by  the  thrtiod  of  ii£e,  which 
miifll  ^oon  part  by  its  own  wcraknevs,  and  wttieh 
the  wing  of  evtry  nunute  tnay  di%4de,  ran  c*at 
hii  eyes  round  Iiiui  without  Nhiiddenng  willi  Uor> 
TOT^or  panting  with  security  \  what  can  ho  judge 
ol'  himself,  but  that  he  ia  not  yet  awakened  to 
snffici^nt  tjonvii^tion,  since  iJvJrv  loss  is  more 
Umetttf d  than  tb^  loa«  of  the  Divine  favour,  and 
every  darijter  mott*  drnadrd  than  tUu  danger  of 
final  condemnation? 

RctirtniFnl  from  the  tanvi  and  pleasures  of 
the  world  bos  been  of^rn  recommcuned  as  useful 
lA  repentance.  Tbiia  at  ba»t  is  evidence,  that 
trory  one  retir^a^  whenever  rattr>ctnation  and 
r.^olbction  At*t  requirtd  on  other  ofrcais^iou^; 
a:il  surely  the  retrOHp4?ct  of  life,  thi^  dis^'ntangh;- 
merit  of  actions  complicated  with  innnmerabltf 
oirc  ]  instances,  and  ditfit^ed  in  vaKous  relations, 
the  discovery  of  the  pnmary  movements  of  the 
hf?arE,  and  the  cxtir|>ation  oV  luata  and  appetites 
deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread,  may  be  allowed 
to  demand  isoma  ftecesAJon  from  isporit  and  noise, 
and  bu^ineiis  and  folly.  Some  sut» pension  of 
Ciimmon  afikip,  some  'pause  of  temporal  pain 
md  pleasure,  is  doublle»s  neoc9sa.rv  to  him  tlist 
d  jlibcrEnea  for  eternity,  who  is  foruijug  the  only 
pTaT  in  which  miscarriage  cannot  he  r^'paircJ, 
und  examining  the  onlv  ipieation  in  whtcn  mis- 
take cannot  be  rectitiefl. 

Austerities  and  mortitieationa  are  means  by 
which  the  mind  is  invigorated  and  roused,  by 
which  tlr^  attractions  of  pU'«^ure  are  interToptei 
and  the  chains  of  serti^gality  are  brciken.  It  t:» 
o'jienred  by  one  of  the  Tat  hers,  that  /«  whori- 
f/roinf  hims€^  in  the  us f  i^/thiiigs  lawfut^  tetll  nft*r 
encroxh  upofi  thingi  firrbiddrn.  Abstinence,  if 
nothing  more,  is*  at  least,  a  cautious  retreat  ffuin 
thii  utmost  ver^e  of  permiaaion,  and  confers  Uiat 
fl 'cirity  which  cantiot  brs  reaAonably  boptd  by 
him  lh:it  dares  alwuys  tn  hover  over  tJje  prectpjct? 
of  deiitnicuofi,  or  delights  lo  approach  the  pW- 
mifijs  which  he  kno^fs  it  fatal  to  partake*  Au- 
nt  rity  is  the  pamper  antidote  to  mdulgencc  ;  the 
dise^^cs  of  mino  as  well  as  body  are  cured  by 
conlrariej,  &ad  to  contraries  we  'shoi>ld  readdy 
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have  recottTM,  if  we  dreaded  fuUt  AA  we  dread 
pain. 

The  eompJetion  and  aum  «f  renemtance  ia  a 
change  of  hfo»    I'hftt  sorrow  which  dietnlea  n<i 

cautiion,  that  fear  wtiicU  does  not  quicken  ant 
ericape^  that  austerity  wbtc:h  (mh  in  rectify  owf 
afeetions,  are  vam  and  unavailing^  Bui  AorreiT 
and  terror  must  naturally  precede  roformation  i 
for  what  other  ea use  can  produce  it  I  He,  fherc» 
fore,  that  fucU  himself  alarmed  by  his  comiteieneey 
anxious  for  the  attainment  of  a  bHter  Mate,  ang; 
a  (Hie  ted  by  the  niemorj^  of  hia  pa^t  faulty  mttf 
ju^lly  conclude,  that  the  great  work  ofrepewtanei' 
[9  b^'gun,  and  hope  by  retirement  and  nny^|,A^ 
natural  and  reli^iou^  meana  of  strengtnanin^  bit 
ctinvictfon,  to  luipresjt  tipon  ids  mind  aucih  a 
stanse  of  thtn  DiviiiejiresencL\as  may  overpowrf 
the  blandishments  of  jmnilar  dohglits,  and  enabli' 
him  to  advance  from  one  degree  4if  bohneas  |» 
an  cither,  till  death  shall  set  him  free  from  doubt 
and  €i>nte?t,  miser^r*  and  lempiatioti* 

VVIml  licill'T  can  w  AtK  thiin  prottmffl  fWD 

Ifumbh'  our  f.4u)tJi|  mvi  \i:inkm  bcif,  wltk  laorv 
\l'at^riiii;  the  jfniuuil,  41  nil  itiiEi  cnir  lif  hitbe  air 

Of  HJirT4w  iuir*^rgu'dlT  and  humilialltM]  ine*lif 


Ko.  111.)      TewDAT,  AraiL  9,  1751. 

Dbatter  dlwtft  viijl4  on  tarljr  wiL 

It  ha*  been  ob»er\'ed  by  long  o]tperi«ncc^  tbil 
late  springs  profhice  tlie  greatest  jilentr^     Tbi 
delay  of  hlooii^s  and  fragranee^  ot  verdure  and 
breetes,   is  lor  tlrf^  moni  part  liberal ly  tt*ennt* 
penaed  by  the  cKoberaoce  and   fecundUf  of  the 
ensuing  seasons;  the  blossoms  which  lie  coi** 
cealed  tdl  the  year  is  advanced,  and  the  sun  ii  • 
high,  eseupe  Ouist^  ehiUius  hla^L*,  and  nocturnal 
fronts,  whicli  are  often  fatal  to  early  iujLuri»MI| 
prey  upon  the  first  smilea  of  vernal  be^otir,  4»- . 
titroy  Uif'  feeble  principle*  of  vegetable  li?*j  ^ 
tercept  the  fruit  in  the  germ,  and  beat  down  ika 
rtowersi  unopened  lo  tiie  grt^und. 

I  am  afraid  lhi:re  is  litile  hope  of  persuading* 
the  younii  find  ppd^iitly  part  of  my  readers,  upon 
whom  thi?  spring  naturally  forcea  my  atlentiODi 
to  learn,  fcrjm  th}  great  proeeas  of  nature,  tb# 
diftS^renro  hetwetrn  ditigcnee  and  htiity,  beiw«»a 
HpEH^d  and  precipitation  ;  to  pro^^ccute  thdr  i-  ' 
pigns  with  ealmnes^^  to  watcli  the  mneorrvjMt 
of  opptirtuuityr  and  endeavour  to  lind  tlie  lu^f 
mo  lilt  nt  which  1 1 1  ey  cannol  make.  Toulh  b  ^ 
time  of  enterj^Tise  and  hope:  having  yet  no  0(^ 
cation  of  com parin ft  our  force  witii  any  opposinf 
power,  WG  naturally  fom;  prcsutnptioQs  m  our 
own  favour,  and  imagine  tbat  obatmction  mnd 
impediment  wifl  give  way  before  un.  Tbe^ral 
repubeti  miiier  inflame  vehemence  than  hmidk 
prods  nee  j  a  brave  ond  gtnerou«t  mind  k  letDf 
oefore  it  ^nepects  its  own  weako'  -^^j  or  9ttbtnits 
to  Bttp  the  difficulties  which  it  ex}M  tied  to  »5ub- 
due  bv  etomi.  llefore  disapptiinimenls  Kave  en- 
fore  i^  J  tlie  d  14  tales  of  philoj-ophy,  we  beheve  it 
in  our  power  to  shorten  the  interval  between  lh« 
fir&t  cause  and  the  last  efleet ;  we  laugh  at  ths 
timorous  ck.lay?  of  ploJdjnf  indusiry,  uxid  UnCf 
tliLit,  by  inf  r»^asin^  ihe  ftrc^  we  can  at  pleiMUf 
aeceleritte  the  projpctirtn. 
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At  our  entrance  into  the  world,  when  ht^Ith 
■ihI  vigour  give  w^  fair  promises  of  time  sufficient 
Ibr  the  regiiiar  uaturation  of  our  schemss,  and 
B  long  eojoyment  of  our  acquitfitions,  wc  arc 
eager  to  anzu  the  present  mament;  we  pluck 
erety  ^ratitication  within  our  reach,  without  suf- 
fisriog  It  to  ripen  into  perfection,  and  crowd  all 
UMSTarielies  of  delight  into  a  narrow  compass  ; 
hat  mgo  aeldoni  fails  to  change  our  conduct ;  we 
grow  neglU^entof  time  in  proportion  tm  we  have 
li-'M  remainmg^  and  suflbr  the  last  part  of  life  to 
■teal  from  us  in  languid  preparations  fur  future 
undertakinga,  or  slow  approaches  to  remote  ad- 
va:itagi*s,  in  weak  bop  ..*s  of  some  fortuitous  oc- 
currence, or  drowsy  et]uilibrationfl  of  uudetcr^ 
mined  counsel :  whether  it  be  that  the  agcnJ, 
having  tasted  the  pleasures  of  man's  condition 
ani  toimd  tliem  delusive,  bccoinc  less  anxious 
fjr  thuir  aUainmcnt;  or  that  frequent  miscar- 
riage have  depressed  thf'm  to  despair,  and  frozen 
them  to  inactivity;  or  that  death  shocks  them 
more  as  it  advances  upon  tliom,  and  they  are 
afraid  to  remind  themselves  of  their  decay,  or  to 
diacovtrr  to  their  own  hearts,  that  the  time  of 
triding  is  paaL 

A  perpetual  conflict  with  natural  desires  seems 
to  be  the  lot  of  our  present  state.  In  youth  we 
require  something  of  the  tanliness  and  triirid'.ty 
of  age;  and  in  age  we  must  labour  to  recall  the 
fire  and  impetuosity  of  youtii ;  in  youth  we  must 
Icam  to  expect,  and  in  age  to  enjoy. 

The  torment  of  expectation  is,  indec<l,  not 
eaVilv  to  b2  borne  at  a  tun?  when  every  id?a  of 
gratification  fires  the  blood,  and  flashes  on  the 
fancy ;  when  the  hart  is  vacant  to  every  fresh 
fo  Til  of  delight,  and  has  no  rival  engagements  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  importunities  of  a  new  de- 
are.  Yet,  since  the  fear  of  missing  what  wc 
•cek,  must  always  be  proportionable  to  the  hap- 
piness expected  from  possessing  it,  the  passions, 
er^n  in  this  tempestuous  stat?,  mi^ht  be  some- 
what moderated  b^  frequent  inculcation  of  the 
mischief  of  temcn!}',  and  the  hazard  of  losing 
that  which  we  endeavour  to  seize  before  our 
tirae. 

He  that  too  early  aspires  to  honours,  must  re- 
solve to  encounter  not  only  the  opposition  of  inte- 
rest, but  the  malignity  of  envy.  He  that  is  too 
eager  to  be  rich,  generally  enriangers  his  fortune 
n  wild  adventures  and  uncertain  projects  ;  and 
he  that  hastens  too  speedily  to  reputation,  often 
raises  his  character  by  artiHces  and  fallacies, 
decks  himself  in  colours  which  quickly  fade,  or 
in  plumrs  which  accident  may  shake  of^  or  com- 
petition pluck  away. 

Tb?  daagerof  early  eminence  has  been  extend- 
ed by  some,  even  to  the  gifls  of  nature ;  and  an 
opinion  has  been  long  conceived,  that  quickness 
^inventioOt  accuracy  of  judgment,  or  extent  of 
linowicdg^  appearing  before  the  usual  time,  pre- 
sage a  smrt  ufc.  Even  tliose  who  are  les>8  in- 
^hned  to  form  general  conclusions,  from  instan- 
ce! which  bjr  their  own  nature  must  br*  rare, 
tttve  jrt  hein  inclined  to  prognosticate  no  suita- 
ble wogiei  from  ths  first  sallies  of  rapid  wits ; 

biitbave  observed,  that  a(l«^r  a  short  cflbrt  they 

cHhrx  loiter  or  faint,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 

mptes^d  by  the  even  and  regular  perseverance 

rfdnwer  understandings. 

llfirei^uently  happens  that  app'ausc  abates  di- 
^OOM.   WMMver  finds  himself  to  have  per- 


formed more  than  was  demanded,  will  be  con- 
tented to  spare  tlie  labour  of  unnecessary  per- 
formances, and  bit  down  to  enjoy  at  ease  his 
superfluities  of  honour.  He  whom  surx:ess  has 
made  confident  of  his  abilities,  quickly  claims  thi) 
privilege  of  negligence,  and  looks  contemptuous- 
ly on  the  gradual  advances  of  a  rival,  wnom  he 
imagines  hiinself  ablo  to  leave  behind  whenever 
he  shall  again  summon  his  forces  to  the  contest. 
But  long  intervals  of  pL'asure  dissipate  attention, 
and  weaken  constancy  j  nor  is  it  easy  for  him 
that  has  sunk  from  diligence  intosloth,  to  rouse  out ' 
ofhis  lethargy,  to  recollect  his  notions,  rekindle 
liis  curiosity,  and  engage  with  his  former  ardour 
in  the  toils  of  study. 

Even  that  friendship  which  intends  the  reward 
of  genius  too  often  tends  to  obstruct  it  The 
pleasure  of  being  caressed,  distinguished,  and 
admired,  easily  seduces  the  student  from  literary 
solitude.  He  is  ready  to  follow  the  call  which 
summons  him  to  hear  his  own  praise,  and  which, 
perhaps*,  at  once  flatters  his  appetite  with  cer- 
tainty of  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  with  hopes 
of  patronage  ;  pleasures  which  he  conceives  in- 
exhaustible, and  hopes  which  he  has  nut  yet 
learned  to  distrust. 

These  evils,  ind'.>ed,  arc  by  no  means  to  be  im- 
puted to  nature,  or  considere<l  as  inseparable 
from  an  early  display  of  uncommon  abilities. 
They  may  be  certainly  escaped  by  prudence  and 
resolution,  and  must  therelorc  he  accounted  ra- 
ttier as  consolations  to  those  who  are  less  libe- 
rally endowed,  than  as  discouragements  to  such 
as  are  born  with  uncommon  qualities.  Beauty 
is  well  known  to  draw  after  it  the  persecutions 
of  impertinence,  to  incite  the  artiticos  of  envy, 
and  to  raise  the  flames  of  unlawful  love ;  yet 
among  the  ladies  whom  prudence  or  modesty 
have  made  most  eminent,  who  has  ever  com- 
plained of  the  inconveniences  of  an  amiable 
form  7  or  would  have  purchased  safety  by  the 
loss  of  charms  7 

Neither  grace  of  person,  nor  vigour  of  under- 
standing, are  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  aa 
blessings,  as  means  of  nappiness  indulged  by  the 
Supreme  Benefactor;  but  the  advantages  of 
either  may  be  lost  by  too  much  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain them.  A  thousand  beauties  in  their  first 
blossom,  by  an  imprudent  exposure  to  the  open 
world,  have  suddenly  withered  at  the  blast  or  in- 
famy ;  and  men  who  might  luive  subjected  new 
regions  to  the  empire  of  learninj;,  have  been  lured 
by  the  praise  of  their  first  productions  from  aca- 
demical retirement,  and  wasted  their  days  in  vice 
and  dependance.  The  virgin  who  too  soon  as- 
pires to  celebrity  and  conquest,  perishes  by  child- 
ish vanity,  icnorant  credulity,  or  guiltless  indis- 
cretion. The  genius  who  catches  at  laurels  a.iJ 
f)referment  before  his  time,  mocks  the  hopes  that 
le  had  excited,  and  loses  those  years  which  might 
have  been  most  usefully  employed,  the  years  of 
youth,  of  spirit,  and  vivacity. 

It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  absurdities  of 
pride,  that  wc  are  never  more  impatient  of  direc- 
tion, than  in  tliat  part  of  life  when  we  need  it  most ; 
we  are  in  haste  to  meet  enemies  whom  we  have 
not  streng^  to  overcome,  and  to  undertake  tasks 
which  we  cannot  perform :  and  as  he  that  once 
miscarries  does  not  easily  pereuado  mankind  to 
favour  another  attempt,  an  inefliectual  struggb 
for  fame  is  often  foltowed  by  perpetual  obecurUy. 
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Of  firva^b  p^rniciiHU  to  inyitfir  I  bout  i 
Tl>«  powsn  1  fafli^e  wtr^  ^i*9a  ina  Iv  i^/  cti^ 

Wi  are  Uught  bj  C  pi  bus,  thit  he*]Ui»«bf*l  fire- 
Bc.ved  by  »vo»4mg  seltUfl  habit«  of  lite,  and  de- 
viating aoiiifUmcB  tnto  riigbt  abefrauonafrotii  the 
La  VIS  Mi' medicine;  by  vaj-jfing  tire  propoitJotw  of 
fboti  ftfiii  excrti^n^  rnlLrrupUng  the  cincce«»iona 
nl'  ru!»l  arvd  lubour,  luid  mingUng  hafdahtpa  wiili 
tnd  u  Ige  OEA!.  T  he  bod  y ,  lo  rig  accii^loined  tO  atated 

Suan[itie^  and  unUnrii)  periods,  i»  diaofdered  by 
IP  sinallflsl  ifregulanly  ;  unci  »mca  we  tanaoi 
•<l(jtjKl  ov^«r¥  d4y  by  thts  b&Unct.*  or  barometer,  it 
la  lit  ^jiJtniitimca'  to  depart  iVoui  rijpd  m^uracy, 
tUaf  we  tnay  be  able  toconipJy  witb  necessary  af- 
fairs, or  atroiig  incJinatitontf.  He  that  too  long 
obMrv^i  nice  punctuEilUU-a,  eondi'mna  hiinsdf  to 
voluntary  itnbiftiiity,  arid  will  not  long  eactipe 
ti■H^  mUi^iiL'ij*  of  di.*f  u^e» 

Tin*  saint?  laxity  of  rpgitni^n  h  (jqually  n^e^ 
v&ry  !■}  bteUeciuuf  he^ltli,  atid  to  a  ptiqwtua]  oas' 
cepjibility  of  occa-^iond  pliiastirf.  L«>n^  conline" 
fnent  to  the  mmt  compnoy  whicli  pprbapa  simi- 
litude of  taste  brought  ftr^iC  together,  quickly 
contract?  bi?  facuiiics,  and  fftufces  a  Ihouftflud 
thiogs  Qin?nsJTe  that  ar^  in  tlit^m^ches  indifRT" 
^l;  a  maTi  acciiatomed  to  hear  only  (be  echo  of 
hiA  own  ir?rit^mfrnta,  arjoTj  burA  all  the  common 
BV(«ntira  of  d!  lights  and  h&ss  no  |mrt  In  the  geni^ 
ral  gfutilkiilioii  of  maiiktnfl, 

ill  things  wbicJi  ara  no!  i mined iatcdy  subject  lo 
religious  or  monil  cottsidemlton,  H  is  dangerous 
to  bv  tin  Icifij;  or  l«o  rjgidly  in  the  right  Senad- 
^Ufty  may  by  &n  ineciittaiit  aitention  to  eEe^nce 
^d  pmpritiyj  be  quitfkenetl  to  a  lendemeaa  io- 
coaaiaienl  with  the  condition  of  humanity,  irrita- 
ble by  tht?  smaHeHt  asperity,  and  vnlnfrable'hy 
the  «entle3t  t<mth,  lie  that  plrn^^  him^eEftoD 
tniiMi  with  minuto  eiactneea,  and  submits  to  en- 
dure nothing  in  accommodation  a,  ■attendance,  or 
»ddre!Ui,  bidow  the  point  of  perfection,  wiN,  when- 
ever ho  enters  the  crowd  of  life,  be  Imrasacd  with 
innumeroble  distreajcs,  from  which  tlir»ae  who 
have  not  in  the  same  manner  inureu^f^d  their 
sensation  a  find  no  diFttuibant-e.  His  exotic  aoH- 
nesi  will  ah  rink  at  ttn>  coaraenesa  of  vulgar  feli- 
city, like  a  plant  transpUnled  to  northern  nurne- 
rips,  fjoin  the  deiVB  and  snnflhino  of  ihe  tropical 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  inteirid  between 
prachciil  and  lElcarejcceUence  ;  and  thert^fore,  if 
we  allow  not  otirs^Ivea  to  be  satistlcd  while  we 
can  perceive  any  error  or  defcrt,  we  nnjal  refer 
onr  liop«*3  of  ea^  to  some  other  period  of  6;5iat- 
ence.  It  is  well  known^  ihnl  exposed  to  a  mi- 
croseope,  the  amootht^at  polish  of  thti  n>0:it  s?oUd 
biidies  discovers  cavilifs  and  prominences^  and 
th*t  th?  aoftcet  bloom  of  rostrate  virginity  repels 
the  eye  with  excrete ncea  and  discolorottons. 
The  p?f  eruptions  as  well  as  Ihe  sen  tea  may  beirn- 
provjd  loonrow Adh>qtiieTtand  we  may,  by  diligent 
col  ti  vat  ion  of  the  powers  of  dislike,  raise  in  time 
a*i  aitificial  fnstirlion^n^^ss,  wlueh  ahull  fill  the 
iinagi  n  at  in  n  w  i  th  ph  a  nto  ni»  tt  f  t  n  rpitnd  e ,  sho  w  u  a 
the  naked  sfieklon  of  every  delignt,  and  present 
U9  only  with  I  lie  pain*  of  pj&oaiirc^  tnd  the  do- 
fonoittea  of  beauty^ 
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PeeviflhneiSf  tndeed^  would  perhaps  very  IHlk 
dwtmb  the  peace  of  mankind,  were  it  dI  wwys  th« 
eon  sequence  of  aoperflnou^  dehcacy  t  tl^r  il  i»  tb« 
privileg'e  only  of  deep  reHecLion  or  hvely  f^ncy, 
to  destroy  happiness  by  ait  and  refineinenl.  But 
by  continnaJ  indnlgfrnee  of  a  fiarticullar  hq^Tiotir^ 
or  by  Long  enjoy  tn^it  of  nndispoted  9u|>criority, 
the  dull  and  tnnughdejiif  may  likewise  acquir« 
the  power  of  tormenting  tbemBelves  und  others 
and  become  solBciently  ndiculous  or  hateful  to 
tho^e  who  are  within  dgJit  of  thtiir  condoclv  or 
ftJAcb  of  their  infl denize. 

l^hey  that  have  grown  old  in  a  aingle  state  ar« 
l^ncrally  found  to  be  inomae,  fretful  and  cap 
Uoiifl  J  tenacioui  of  their  own  praeticea  and  rnajE- 
iiHH  I  soon  oilended  by  contradiction  or  negi> 
gcnee  ^  and  inipatjent  of  any  a$9o<riation,  b^ 
with  those  that  wilt  watcb  thetr  nod,  and  submit 
thcniselvea  to  unlitniT^^i  autburttv,  Soch  in  t!i« 
clllcct  of  having  lived  without  the  necessity  of 
eon^iriting  any  in  eh  nation  but  their  own. 

The  imMJibility  of  this  class  of  tyn^nts  Is^f^ 
tieratly  nx<Trt(*d  u|ksu  jwtty  ptovoeatiorja,  such  u 
are  incident  to  iinderMtand*nga  not  far  ejctendd 
beyond  the  InstJneU  ^if  wmmal  Life  ^  but^  unHa|^ 
pilv,  he  that  fijrea  his  attontioA  on  tfaings  ^Iwait 
before  hifn,  w  il  I  n  ever  have  lo  n^  t  e«»atioti  of  aiiger. 
There  are  m4ny  vetemns  of  Tumty  upon  whjm 
every  noon  brings  a  paroxysm  of  violence,  fury, 
and  execration  ;  they  never  mi  down  to  their  din- 
ner without  finding  tbf  meat  so  iniudicicnijly 
bought^  or  00  ynskiSfolly  dreasetl,  nuch  bluuden 
in  the  seoaonitig,  or  »neh  imprtipnctiei  in  tht 
saucCj  na  ejin  scarcely  be  expiated  withont  bloo^j 
and  in  the  transport*  of  resentment^  make  fwy 
little  distinction  between  gudt  and  innoecfio^ 
but  let  rty  tlieir  menacea,  or  growl  out  their  difi^ 
content,  upon  aJl  whom  fortune  exposes  lo  tb« 
stotm* 

It  ii  not  easy  to  ima^ne  a  more  unhappy  coik 
dilion  thjiu  that  of  depondance  on  a  p<-eviah  maa. 
in  every  other  state  of  itiferiority  the  certainty  of 
pleasing  is  pt-rpt^tually  increaa^ed  by  a  fiilkf 
knowlengeofour  duty  ;  and  ktodneaa  asd  COIH 
hdenco  arc  strengthened  by  every  new  act  rf 
Itn^tj  and  proof  of  fidelity.  But  peevishnesi  it- 
criBce^  lo  a  momentary  o^enee  the  ob9eqniot» 
nes^  or  us^^fulnetrs  of  half  a  Eife^  and,  a^  more  il 
performed,  increases  her  exactions. 

Chryaalns  gained  a  fortune  by  trade,  and  re- 
tired into  the  countr}^ ;  and,  h*ying  a  brot^ 
burdened  by  the  number  of  his  children,  adopted 
one  gf  bis  3ons.  The  boy  wb«  dismj^ed  with 
many  prudL-nt  admonitions  ;  informetl  of  Ma  ft- 
*^'^*^ls  inability  to  matntain  him  In  his  natira 


th 


r^nk  ;    eantioncit  a£;ain<t  ait  oppo«lion  to  iba 
opinions  or  precepta  of  his  uncle  ^  and  animated 
to  perseverance  by  the  hopes  of  supporting  the 
honour  of  the  family,  and  overtopfiitig  hia  elder 
bnitlicr*    He  had  a  nalural  ductility  of  mind, 
witliout  much  warnuh  i>f  itHection,  or  elovatioB      — 
of  sentiment:    and   therefore  rcftdily  complied    ^ 
with  every  variety  of  caprice  ■   palnntiy  endurid     J 
contradictory  reprt>ofs  ;  hranl  false  acciwalioiii -^^ 
wilhont  pain,  and  opprobrious  reproache*  with— ^ 
ckut  reply  j  Uughed  ohstreperoualy  at  the  nin<? 
tieth  rr  petit  ion  of  a  joke;  asked  questions  abcw 
the  un  i  v  ersal  d  ecay  of  trade;  a  dm  i  red  i  he  slrengtl 
of  ihciBc  h'.ads  hy  which  the  price  of  slock*  ifi 
changed  and  adjusted  ;  and  behaved  with  iuct 
pnidefice  and  cirfummpctioBj  tlia«  ft&er  su.  feui 
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tiie  wS  w«8  inadB,  and  JoTcnciiIaB  wwdecUred 
Mr.  Bat  unbappUj,  «  month  afterwarda,  re- 
lirioff  at  night  from  Ins  uacle's  chambar,  he  left 
the  door  oocn  behind  him;  the  old  man  tore 
km  will*  ana  being  then  perceptibly  declining,  for 
want  c^  time  to  deliberate,  left  ma  money  to  a 
Ctadtng  company. 

Wtea  female  minds  are  embittered  by  age  or 
aoUtode,  their  raalwnity  is^nerally  exerted  in  a 
rigorous  and  i^etul  aupenntendence  of  domes- 
tie  trifles.  Enphile  has  employed  her  eloquence 
fi>r  twenty  years  upon  the  degeneracy  of  ser- 
vanta,  the  nasdness  of  her  house,  the  ruin  of  her 
fnmitiire^  the  difficulty  of  preserving  tapestry 
from  the  moths  and  the  carelessness  of  the  sluts 
whom  she  empiojrs  in  brushing  it  It  is  her 
business  evcr^  morning  to  visit  all  the  rooms,  in 
hopes  of  findrag  a  chair  without  its  cover,  a  win- 
dow shot  or  open  contrary  to  her  orders,  a  spot 
oB  the  hearth,  or  a  leather  on  the  floor,  that  the 
fettoftbe^y  may  be  iustifiably  ment  in  taunts 
of  oontempc  and  vociferations  or  anger.    She 


lives  for  do  other  purpose  but  to  preserve  the 
asatneeaof  a  house  and  gardens,  and  feels  nei- 
ther iadiBBlioD  to  pleasure,  nor  aspiration  after 
virtne^  while  she  is  engrossed  by  tne  greot  era- 
piopMBt  of  heaping  gravel  m>m  grass  and 
wainsooat  from  dust  Of  three  amiable  nieces 
lbs  has  deeiared  herself  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  one,  hecaose  she  broke  off  a  tulip  with  her 
hoop;  to  another, because  she  spilt  her  coffee  on 
a  Tiiikej  carpet;  and  to  the  third,  because  she 
let  a  wet  dog  nm  into  the  parlour.  She  has 
hraken  off  her  intaseoune  of  visits,  because  com- 

eny  makes  a  hease  dirty ;  and  resolves  to  con- 
e  heraeifmora  to  her  own  affiurs,  and  to  live 
BO  longper  m  wun  by  foolish  lenity. 

Peeriihners  is  generally  the  vice  of  narrow 
ainda,  and  except  when  it  is  the  effect  of  anguish 
tad  diseaae,  by  which  the  resolution  is  broken, 
and  die  nuiid  made  loo  feeble  to  bear  the  lightest 
addition  to  its  niiseriea,  proceeds  from  an  unrea- 
sonable persoasion  of  tne  importance  ef  trifles. 
The  proper  remedy  against  it  is,  to  consider  the 
digmty  of  hnman  nature,  and  the  folly  of  suffer- 
ing perturbation  and  uneasiness  from  causes  un- 
worthy of  our  notice. 

He  that  resigns  his  peace  to  little  casualties, 
■ad  soffjrs  the  coarse  or  his  life  to  be  interrupted 
by  Ibrtnitoas  inadvertencies,  or  offences,  delivera 

ahimaetf  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  loses 
that  oonatancy  and  equanimity  wluch  consti- 
tnte  the  chiof  praise  of  a  wise  man. 

The  province  of  prudence  lies  between  tlic 
greatest  thin^  and  the  least :  some  surpass  our 
power  by  tbar  magnitude,  and  some  escape  our 
noliee  hy  their  number  and  their  frequency.  But 
the  indiapsniable  business  of  life  will  afibid  suf- 
fieieat  exareias  to  every  undemanding;  and 
ooefa  ia  the  Inaitation  of  the  human  powera,  that 
by  altealioo  to  trifles,  we  must  let  things  of  im- 
porfaoee  pass  onobserved :  when  we  examine  a 
aite  with  a  glass,  we  see  nothing  but  a  mite. 

That  i|-ia.every  man's  interest  to  be  pleased, 
will  need  little  proof:  that  it  is  bis  interest  to 
pbaae  others,  experience  will  inform  him.  It  is 
therefore  not  less  n^esaary  to  happiness  than  to 
wrtae,  thai  he  rid  his  mind  of  passions  which 
make  him  uneasy  to  himself,  and  hateful  tn  the 

irorld,  which  enchain  his  intellects,  and  obstruct 
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A  aober  man  like  thee  to  chaofe  hb  life ! 
What  Airy  would  poaaoM  thee  witha  wife! 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sta, 
I  KNOW  not  whether  it  is  always  a  proof  of  inno» 
ceace  to  treat  censure  with  contempt  We  owe 
so  much  reverence  to  the  wisdom  of  mankind, 
as  justly  to  wish,  that  our  own  opinion  of  our 
merit  may  be  ratified  by  the  concurrence  of 
others'  suffrages ;  and  since  guilt  and  infomy 
must  have  tlie  same  effect  upon  intelligenoea 
unable  to  pierce  beyond  external  appearance 
and  influenced  often  rather  by  example  thaa 
precept,  we  are  obliged  to  refute  a  folse  charge^ 
lest  we  should  countenance  the  crime  which  wa 
have  never  committed.    To  turn  away  from  atl 


which  Horace  erects  upon  a  clear  conscience, 
may  be  sometimes  raised  by  impudence  or  pow- 
er ;  and  we  should  always  wish  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  virtue  by  adorning  her  with  graces 
which  wickedness  cannot  aersume. 

For  this  reason  1  have  determined  no  longer 
to  endure,  with  either  patient  or  sullen  resigna- 
tion, a  reproach,  which  is,  at  least  in  my  opin'on, 
unjust;  but  will  lay  my  case  honestly  before 
you,  that  you  or  your  readers  may  at  length  d^ 
cide  it 

Whether  you  will  be  able  to  preserve  your 
boasted  impartiality,  when  you  hear  that  I  am 
considered  as  an  adversary  by  half  the  female 
world,  you  may  surely  pardon  me  for  doubting, 
notwithstanding  the  veneration  to  which  you 
may  imagine  yourself  entitled  by  your  age, 
your  learning,  your  abstraction,  or  your  viitue. 
Beauty,  Mr.  Rambler,  has  oflcn  overpowered 
the  resolutious  of  the  firm,  and  the  reasonings 
of  the  wise,  roused  the  old  to  sensibility,  and 
subdued  the  rij^orous  to  softness. 

I  am  one  ofthoee  unhappy  beings,  who  have 
been  marked  out  as  husbands  for  many  diflerent 
women,  and  deliberated  a  bundled  times  on  the 
brink  of  matrimony.  I  have  discussed  all  tho 
nuptial  preliminaries  so  often,  that  I  can  repeat 
the  forms  in  which  jointures  are  settled,  pin- 
money  secured,  and  provisions  for  younger  cWU 
dren  ascertained ;  but  am  at  last  doomed  by 
geneml  consent  to  everlasting  solitude,  and  ex- 
cluded by  an  irreversible  decree  from  all  hopea 
of  connubial  felicity.  I  am  pointed  out  by  every 
mother  as  a  man  whose  visits  cannot  be  admis 
ted  without  reproach ;  who  raises  hopea  only  to 
embitter  disappointment  snd  makes  oilers  only 
to  seduce  girls  into  a  fraste  of  that  part  of  lifo  in 
which  they  might  gain  advantageous  matches 
and  become  mistresses  and  mothere. 

!  hope  you  will  think,  that  some  part  of  thi» 
penal  severity  may  justly  be  remitted,  when  I 
inform  you.  mat  I  never  yet  professed  love  to  a 
woman  without  sincere  intentions  of  marriage : 
that  I  have  never  continued  an  appearance  of 
intimacy  fiom  the  hour  that  my  iwrlinntian 
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changed,  iNit  to  prcsenrc  her  whom  I  was  Icavi-ifr 
iVom  the  miyock  of  ahniptne^s,  or  ihc  ii(noniiny 
f  if  contempt;  that  1  alwaygeiKleavou.ed  to  give 
lb  J  laih  8  an  opportunity  of  seeming  to  discard 
me;  and  that  1  njvjrtoisook  a  mn^trera  for  a 
largjr  tbrtuac,  or  brighter  beauty,  but  because  I 
discovered  aonie  irregularity  in  ber  conduct,  or 
some  depravity  in  her  mind;  not  because  I  was 
charm  •d  by  anoth.T,  but  because  I  was  ofTsnded 
by  hciselfl 

I  was  «ery  early  tired  of  that  succession  of 
amusements  by  which  the  thouflhUf  of  most 
young  mm  are  dissipated,  and  had  not  long  glit- 
t-jred  in  the  spL'ndour  of  an  ample  patrimony 
Iwfore  1  wished  for  the  calm  of  domestic  happi- 
nesi.  Youtli  is  naiurallydeli^htcd  with  sprignt- 
linettf  and  ardour,  and  ihereture  I  breathed  out 
the  aighs  of  my  tirst  affection  at  the  feet  of  the 
|[ay,  Che  sparkling,  th<^  vivacious  Ferocula.  I  fan- 
cied to  myself  a  perpetual  source  of  happiness  in 
wit  never  exliausteo,  and  spiiit  never  depressed  ; 
lookod  with  veneiation  on  h^r  readiness  of  ex- 
peJients,  contempt  of  difficulty,  assurance  of 
address,  and  promptitude  of  reply ;  considered 
har  as  exempt  by  some  prerogative  of  nature 
from  tlie  weakness  and  timidity  of  female  minds; 
and  congratulated  myself  upon  a  companion 
anperior  to  all  common  troubles  ond  embarrass- 
tn^nta.  I  was,  indeed,  somewhat  distutbed  by 
ttte  unshaken  perseveiaiice  witli  which  she  en- 
forced her  demands  of  an  unreasonable  settle- 
ment ;  yet  I  should  have  consented  to  pass  my 
Jifj  n  unbn  with  hsr,  had  not  ray  curiosity  led 
ma  to  a  crowd  gathirod  in  the  street,  where  1 
found  Keiocula,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds, 
diaputing  for  sixpence  with  a  chairman.  I  saw 
her  in  so  littJo  need  of  assittancOj  that  it  was  no 
breach  of  the  luws  ofciiivniry  to  forbear  intorpo- 
•ition,  and  1  sparc<l  m^'seif  the  s!iaine  of  owning 
hor  acqiiuintaiice.  I  forgot  some  point  of  cere- 
mony at  our  nt^xt  intei  view,  and  soon  provoked 
her  to  forbid  ni->  hiT  prcseiic;* 

My  n.'Xt  attempt  wan  upon  a  lady  of  ^reat 
emini'ncu  for  IcurninK  and  philosophy.  I  had 
f.*e()urntly  oh^eived  tlu^  barrenness  ami  Mniroriii- 
ily  of  coiinubiul  f.onv.-ritation,  and  thfreture 
tliou^*ht  highly  of  my  own  prudi'occ  and  discern- 
in. 'ur.  when  'l  si'Il>c1im1  f.om  a  iiiultitude  of 
wealthy  OciuitieH,  tlm  di'e|»-read  iMiMothca,  who 
diHslarcd  lieiMcll'ilir  inr.\oruhlrt'niMiiy  of  i/niioraut 
p*rtn'S*4  and  pii(*rilf  hvity ;  and  Hiarcelv  eoii- 
di*eco:ul  'd  t(t  iiinki*  tea,  Imt  foi  the  li;t^uiHt,  thi* 
geoiiietrinuii,  tiic  nMiroiiomrr,  or  the  poi't.  The 
ipUM'ii  of  tlio  .-Viu.t/oitM  wtiM  Hilly  to  lif  ^uin-'d  by 
tiuh'io  who  i'oiiUI  (-oii(|u«T  her  in  Hi'i^le  eoiii- 
tut;  and  Minothru'H  lieurt  wus  only  to  hli'rm  (lie 
auliolur  whoeould  ovi'i|Miwer  licr  In  diHpulntioii. 
Amidst  the  londoni  iranM|Hiiti*  of  eoiirteihip  jihe  ! 
oiiuld  call  f II-  a  ilotinition  i>l'  in iii!*.  and  trratid  I 
rvpiy  MiguiniMii  with  roiiirmpi  tlint  roiild  not  hr 
r'<liic«d  to  ir|*uUr  ii\llo|«iiin.  Wui  iiiiiv  la.MU 
i-n.igi-iis  |lmt  T  wi^hrii  tiim  iou:lHlup  ul  an  ^1111': 
hut  wh  M  I  ilrtiii'il  hn  in  nIumIiu  iu\  loiiin'iil-, 
and  li&  tit '  da>  ol'iiiv  iVIuiix,  «\t>  wcir  Ird  iiio  a 
lo:i|f  (o  i\i«iii.iii,tn.  Ill  wliuS  MiMiitivit  riiilt'a- 
lOUritl  to  d.Mii.iiottnt  *  the  t.  Il\  of  aliiilMaiii|i 
rliiMC  >  a'wl  Ik -It'-. Ill ir: loll  to  ««ii\  liuniAn  tnuitt. 
U  wa^  not  tliifu-iili  ivi  di<t««>\«->  till  ii.oiL- 'I  oi' ' 
(Hi||iii|,Uih^  |ii\a«lt  t'lM  %-\.':  u>  l!i  -  .Hint  oi' «iii.> 
whii  iiii||)u  at  an>  inn/  miMttk^'  \\w  diouir*  «4'  ■ 
» m  Uia  vttUa  ul'  «|ipei44c«  uu  ilw  Umiw  i 


:of  fate;  or  consider  cuckoldom  as  necessary  to 
the  geneial  system,  as  a  link  to  the  evei  la$«iing 
.  chain  of  successive  causes.  I  therefore  told  Ikt, 
j  tliat  destiny  had  oidained  us  to  pair,  and  that 
I  nothing  sfiould  have  torn  me  from  her  but  the 
i  talons  of  necessity. 

I  then  solicited  the  regard  of  the  calm,  tlie 
prudent,  the  economical  bophronia,  a  lady  who 
considered  wit  as  dangerous,  and  learning  as 
superfluous,  and  thought  that  the  woman  who 
kept  her  house  clean,  and  her  accounts  exact, 
took  receipts  for  eveir  payment,  and  could  find 
them  at  a  sudden  call,  inquired  nicely  after  the 
condition  of  the  tenants,  read  the  price  of  stocks 
once  a-week,  and  purchased  every  thing  at  the 
best  market,  could  want  no  accomplishments 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  wise  man.  She 
discoursed  with  sreat  solemnity  on  the  care  and 
vigilance  which  Uie  superintendence  of  a  family 
demands,  observed  how  many  were  ruined  by 
confidence  in  servants,  and  told  me  that  she 
never  expected  honesty  but  from  a  strong  chesr, 
and  that  the  best  storekeeper  was  the  inistress*^ 
eye.  Many  such  oracles  of  generosity  slie  ut- 
tered, and  made  every  day  new  improvements 
in  her  schemes  for  the  regulation  of  herseivant^, 
and  the  distribution  of  her  thne.  I  was  con- 
vinced, that,  whatever  I  might  suffer  from  b'o- 
phronia,  I  should  escape  poverty;  and  we  there- 
fore proceeded  to  adjust  llhe  settlements  accord- 
ing to  ber  own  rule,  fair  and  aofUy.  But  one 
morning  her  maid  came  to  me  in  tears  to  entn^at 
mv  interest  for  a  reconciliation  to  her  mistress, 
who  had  turned  her  out  at  night  for  breaking  six 
teeth  in  a  tortoise-shell  comb ;  she  had  attended 
her  lady  from  a  distant  province,  and  having  not 
lived  long  enough  to  save  much  money,  was  d  :s- 
titute  among  strangers,  and  though 'of  a  good 
family,  in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  streets,  or 
of  being  compelled  by  hunger  to  prostitution.  1 
made  no  scruple  of  promising  to  restore  her ;  but 
upon  tny  first  application  to  ^ophronia,  was  an- 
swered with  an  air  which  called  for  approbation, 
tliat  if  she  neglected  hcrownafliiirs,  I  mi^hlsuHpcct 
her  of  neglecting  mine ;  that  the  comb  Htood  her  in 
three  half  crowns;  that  iiOHervantsluMild  wron^^ 
her  twice;  and  that  indowl  she  took  the  first  op- 
poitunityof  [Miningwitli  Phillida,  because,  thou«ih 
she  was  honest,  her  roiiHriliition  was  bad,  and 
she  thought  her  vtrry  likely  to  fall  sick.  Of  our 
coiilereiiee  I  need  not  ti'll  you  the  effect;  it  sure- 
ly limy  he  forgiven  me,  if  Iin  this  occasion,  1  for- 
got thediH'iMiry  ofeoiiini«)ii  lorins. 

Kroiii  two  iiioH'  ladies  1  was  disencaired  by 
finding  that  they  eniertaiiHMl  my  rivals  at  thl* 
same  liuie.  and  determined  their  choice  hv  the 
liberality  of  our  siMitiinents.  Another  1  thought 
iiiywif  justitieil  in  toisaking,  because  she  j:avc 
my  attorney  a  bribe  to  favour  her  in  the  bargain  ; 
another  Uvause  I  could  nevrr  soften  her  to  ten- 
d.-rne>s.  till  she  heani  that  most  of  my  taniily  had 
died  \oun)*  ;  and  another,  Invunse,  to  iiu'ieasc 
lit'i  toiiiiite  by  oxprt-i.iiioiis,  sh  •  reprt^sentci  her 
MMri  u!!  luiiiiuishing  and  ciin^tinipiive. 

I  sSall  111  another  lettT  v'lve  the  rtMnaininij 
I'Ait  o\  in\  hiiiiory  of  ct^nitship.  I  presum>?  that 
I  »  UMild  hitherto  lia\e  in|nre\i  the  nta]osty  of  to- 
nsil e  tin  no,  had  I  not  hoped  to  traiisl'er  inv  ai- 
f.cuou  lohi|*h.-i  iiienl. 

1  am,  d^c 
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PowEm  and  supenontr  ire  to  flattering  and  de« 
liffhtfuL  that,  fraagkt  with  tcmpKatioti  and  •Jcpoe^ 
cd  to  danger  as  tkev  are,  scarcely  any  virtue  is 
so  eantioas,  ar  anr  prudence  ao  timocona,  as  to 
decline  tbenk  Even  those  that  have  most  reTer* 
ence  for  tba  lawaof  ri|tht,  are  pleased  with  sbow> 
ing  that  not  liear,  but  choice,  regulates  their  be- 
haviour; and  would  be  thouffat  to  comply, 
rather  than  obey.  We  love  to  overlook  tite 
'boundaries  whicli  we  do  not  wish  to  pass ;  and, 
a»  the  Roman  satirist  remarks,  he  tnat  has  no 
dcsi^  to  take  the  life  af  another,  is  yet  glad  to 
hare  it  in  his  hands. 

From  the  same  principle,  tendinfF  yet  more  to 
degeneracy  and  corruption,  proceeds  the  desire 
of  mvesting  lawful  authori^  with  terror,  and 
govemim^  by  force  ratherthan  persuasion.  Pride 
IS  unwiMinf  to  believe  the  necessitT  of  assigning 
any  other  reason 4han  her  own  vriil ;  and  would 
ratW  maintain  the  most  equitable  claims  by  vio- 
lence and  penalties,  than  descend  from  the'  dig- 
nifr  of  command  to  dispute  and  expostulation. 

ft  may,  I  think,  be  suspected,  that  this  politi- 
cal  arrogance  has  sometimes  found  its  way  into 
legislative  assemblies,  and  mingled  with  delibe- 
rations upon  property  and  life.  A  slight  perusal 
of  the  laws  b^  whicfi  the  measures  of  vindictive 
and  coercive  justice  are  established,  vrill  discover 
BO  many  disproportions  between  crimes  and  pu- 
nishments, such  capricious  distinctions  of  guih, 
and  such  confusion  of  remissness  and  severity,  as 
can  scarcely  be  believed  to  have  been  produced 
by  public  w'isdom,  smceicly  and  calmly  studious 
of  public  happiness. 

The  learned,  the  judicious,  the  pious  Boerhaave 
relates,  that  he  never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to 
execution  without  askine  himself,  **  Who  Knows 
whether  this  man  is  not  less  culpable  than  me?** 
On  the  days  when  the  prisons  of  this  city  are 
emptied  into  the  grave,  let  every  spectator  of  the 
dreadful  procession  put  the  same  question  to  his 
3wn  heart.  Few  among  those  who  crowd  in 
thousands  to  the  legal  massacre,  and  took  with 
carelessness,  perhaps  with  triumph,  on  the  ut- 
most exacerbation"!  of  human  misery,  would 
then  b^  able  to  return  without  horror  and  dejec- 
tion. For,  who  can  congratulate  himself  upon  a 
life  passed  without  some  act  more  mischievous 
to  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  others,  than  the  theC 
of  a  piece  of  money  7 

It  has  been  always  the  practice  when  any  par- 
ticular species  of  robbery  oecomos  prevalent  and 
common,  to  endeavour  its  suppression  by  capital 
denunciations.  Thus,  one  generation  of  male- 
factors  is  commonly  cut  off,  and  their  successors 
are  frightened  into  new  expedients  ;  the  art  of 
thievery  is  augrnented  with  greater  variety  of 
fraud,  and  subtilized  to  higher  degrees  of  dexte- 
rity, and  more  occult  methods  of  conveyance. 
The  law  then  renews  the  pursuit  in  the  heat  of 
anger,  and  overtakes  the  offender  again  with 
death.  By  this  practice  capital  inflictions  are 
multiplied,  and  cnmes,  very  diflTerent  in  their  de- 
fiMtorfBomi^,  i|B  mijmj  mtkjmtd  to  the 


ttictcismg  u^an  man. 

The  lawgiver  is  undotibrtdly  al!oved  «•  fttt^ 
aaate  the  OMh^iiy  of  an  oflencc,  ikh  oMiely  kf 
the  loss  or  pam  whtch  single  acts  may  picmt^ 
but  by  the  general  alarm  ami  anxiety  ariaiBf  tt^m 
the  t^arof  mischiell  and  insecurity  rVfriisisawn. 
he  thetelCfe  exewisea  the  right'  which  socirtica 
are  supposed  to  have  over  the  Itv^a  ol'thaao  Iktl 
compose  them,  not  smply  to  pimtsh  a  ti^Bflft«#> 
SMB,  but  to  BBaintain  or«ier,  and  preseiv«  qnjwi ; 
he  enforces  those  laws  with  aererity  that  aie  mmi 
in  danger  ol*  violatioo,  as  the  coiMMadrr  of  a 
gartison  doubirs  the  guard  on  that  stdo  wMi  is 
threatened  by  the  enemy. 

This  method  has  been  long  tiied,  but  tried  with 
so  bttle  success,  that  iaf>ine  ami  vioWnoe  im« 
houHy  increasing,  vet  IW  seem  wi  ling  to  de- 
spair of  its  etficary,  and  k^  thi^se  who  em|lev 
their  spet^ulations  upon  the  prt*sent  corru|  tion  ^ 
the  |>eoi4e,  somepiorose  the  intioduction  of  muio 
horrid,  lingering,  and  ten  if  c  punishments :  acMs 
are  inclined  to  accelerate  the  executions :  soair  lo 
discouiage  parditn  ;  and  all  se^ni  t«i  think  that 
h*nity  has  given  ctmiklcnce  to  wickedmsaktiKl 
that  we  can  only  be  rescued  f.oni  the  talons  of  rob- 
bery by  inflexible  rirour,  and  san^*uinary  jji'slico. 

Vet' since  the  right  of  settinff  an  uncertain  and 
arbitrary  value  upim  life  has  been  dirputrd,  aMt 
since  ex|»etience  of  |>ast  times  givrs  us  little  IM* 
son  to  hof>e  that  any  nfoiiuation  will  lis  «flNi|ed 
by  a  )>eiiodical  hsvtic  of  our  fellow.lirin|:a,  par 
haps  It  will  not  b<*  usvlrss  to  consider  what  roa 
sequences  might  aripe  fioin  relaxationa  of  tlia 
law,  and  a  more  rational  and  equitable  adapta- 
tion of  penalties  to  ofiences. 

Death  is,  as  one  of  the  ancienia  observe*,  si  sis 

dremfj^ ;  an  evil  beyond  which  notr^ing  et^  ht 
threatened  by  sublunary  power,  or  fcand  fV««i 
human  enmity  or  vengt  ance.  This  terror  shouM, 
therefore,  be  reserved  as  the  last  reooit  of  auiho* 
rity,  as  the  strongest  and  most  operative  of  pro- 
hibitory sanctions,  and  placed  before  the  trr aauro 
of  life,  to  g^iBfd  from  invasion  what  cannot  he 
restored.  To  equal  lobbery  with  niu  drr  ie  lo 
reduce  murder  to  roMiery,  to  conthund  in  com- 
mon minds  the  gradations  of  iniquity,  and  inrile 
the  c<immission  of  a  greater  ciime  lo*  prevent  the 
detection  ofa  less.  Itonlv  murder  were  piiniehed 
with  death,  very  few  robbers  would  stain  their 
hands  with  blood  ;  hut  when  by  the  last  art  of 
cruelty,  no  new  d.^nger  ia  incuned,  and  j^rseter 
security  may  be  obtained,  upon  what  pnneiple 
shall  we  hid  them  forbear  ? 

It  may  be  urged,  tliat  the  sentenee  is  oAen  mW 
tigated  to  simple  rohbory ;  but  suiely  this  la  to 
confeM  that  our  laws  a'le  unress<inahle  in  out 
own  opinion ;  and,  indeed,  it  niav  bs  nhaeived, 
that  all  but  miirdereis  hnva,  st  tWir  last  hoer, 
the  common  sensations  of  mankind  plfadlMC  In 
their  favour.  From  this  ronvirtion  of  the  me- 
quality  of  the  punishment  to  ilis  oflbnce,  pfo* 
ceeds  the  frequent  solicitation  of  fiardons.  Tbay 
who  would  rejoice  at  the  consctioii  of  •  thief, 
are  yet  shocked  at  the  tlmught  of  daotroylii|r 
him.  His  crims  shiinksto  nothing,  compared 
with  his  misery ;  and  severity  defeats  itaelf  by 
cxi'iting  pity. 

The  gibmt,  indeed,  oertainly,  disables  those 
who  die  upon  It  fium  infest  ing  the  communis  i 
hot  thiir  death  feeaitMitaaoalfttNita  ««•!• 
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tfbftngcd,  iHit  to  presertc  her  whom  I  was  leaving 
from  the  »l»ock  of  abruptness,  or  the  ignominy 
i*f  contempt;  that  i  always  enUeavouicd  to  give 
th;3  lacli:-8  an  opportunity  of  seeming  to  discard 
me;  and  that  1  njv^r  toisook  a  mistress  for  a 
larger  fortune,  or  brighter  beauty,  but  because  1 
discovered  some  irregularity  in  her  conduct,  or 
some  deprovity  in  her  mind ;  not  because  i  was 
charm-Ki  by  another,  but  because  I  was  oflTimded 
by  heiself. 

I  was  very  early  tired  of  that  succession  of 
amusements  by  which  the  thoughts  of  most 
young  men  are  dissipated,  and  had  not  long  glit^ 
tered  in  the  splendour  of  an  ample  patrimony 
before  I  wished  for  the  calm  of  domestic  happi- 
nesa.  Youth  is  naiu  rally  delighted  with  spright- 
linees  and  ardour,  and  theretore  t  breathed  out 
the  sighs  of  my  first  afiection  at  the  feet  of  the 
l^ey,  the  sparkUng,  the  vivacious  Ferocula.  I  fan- 
tM  to  myself  a  perpetual  source  of  happiness  in 
wit  never  cxhausteo,  and  spiiit  never  depressed  ; 
looked  With  veneiation  on  her  readiness  of  ex- 
pedients, contempt  of  difficulty,  assurance  of 
•ddiess,  and  promptitude  of  reply ;  considered 
her  us  exempt  by  some  prerogative  of  nature 
firooi  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  female  minds; 
and  congratulated  myself  upon  a  companion 
•nperibr  to  all  common  troubles  and  embarrass- 
msnte.  I  was,  indeed,  somewhat  distuibcd  by 
tile  unshaken  perseverance  witli  which  she  en- 
forced her  demands  of  an  unreasonable  settle- 
ment; yet  I  should  have  consented  to  pass  my 
lifd  n  union  with  her,  had  not  my  curiosity  led 
QM  to  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  street,  where  1 
found  Ferocula,  in  the  presence  of  himdreds, 
daaputing  for  sixpence  with  a  chairman.  I  saw 
her  in  so  little  need  of  ussi^tancOj  that  it  was  no 
breach  of  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  forbear  intcrpo- 
fition,and  I  spared  myself  the  shame  of  owning 
her  acquaintance.  I  forgot  some  point  of  cere- 
mony at  our  next  interview,  and  soon  provoked 
her  to  forbid  ma  her  presence 

My  n-ixt  attempt  was  upon  a  lady  of  great 
eminence  for  learning  and  philosophy.  I  had 
C'equently  observed  tht;  barrenness  ana  uniform- 
ity of  connubial  conv.^rsaiion,  and  therefore 
thought  highly  of  my  own  prudence  and  discern- 
ro.'nr,  when  I  selected  fiom  a  multitude  of 
wealthy  ocauties,  the  deep-read  Misothea,  who 
declared  herself  the  inexorable  enemy  of  ignorant 
p3rtn3S9  and  puerile  levity;  and  Hcarccly  con- 
deecondsd  to  make  tea,  but  for  the  Unguml,  the 
geometrician,  the  astronomer,  or  the  |>oet.  The 
queen  of  the  Amazons  was  only  to  be  gained  by 
Me  hcsio  who  could  conquer  her  in  single  com- 
bat ;  and  Misothea^s  heart  was  only  to  bless  the 
scholar  who  could  overpower  her  by  disputation. 
Amidst  the  fondest  transports  of  courtship  she 
eould  call  for  a  definition  of  terms,  and  treated 
oveiy  argument  with  contempt  that  could  not  be 
r^diic^d  to  legular  syllngisin.  You  may  easily 
imagine,  that  7  wished  this  courtship  at  an  end ; 
but  wh.m  1  desired  her  to  shorten  my  torments, 
and  fix  the  day  of  my  felicity,  we  were  led  into  a 
long  conversation,  in  which  Misothua  endea- 
voured to  demonstiat?  the  fully  of  atlribuiinfr 
rhoic3  and  self-direction  to  any  human  being. 
U  was  not  difficult  to  discover  the  dang'^r  of 
oonimitting  myself  for  ever  to  iIk;  arms  of  one 
who  might  at  any  time  mistake  the  dictates  of 
— ^'"i«  the  caUa  of  appetite,  for  the  deoree 


;  of  fate ;  or  consider  cnckoldom  as  necessary  to 
I  the  geneial  system,  as  a  link  to  the  evei  lasting 
cnain  of  successive  causes.  I  therefore  told  Ikt, 
that  destiny  had  oidaincd  us  to  pait,  and  that 
nothing  should  have  torn  me  from  her  but  the 
talons  of  necessity. 

I  then  solicited  the  regard  of  the  calm,  the 
prudent,  the  economical  bophronia,  a  lady  who 
considered  wit  as  dangerous,  and  learning  as 
superfluous,  and  thought  that  the  woman  who 
kepi  her  house  clean,  and  her  accounts  exact, 
took  receipts  for  every  payment,  and  could  find 
them  at  a  sudden  call,  mquircd  nicely  after  the 
condition  of  the  tenants,  read  the  price  of  stocks 
once  a-weck,  and  purchased  every  thing  at  the 
best  market,  could  want  no  accomplishments 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  wise  man.  She 
discoursed  with  great  solemnity  on  the  care  and 
vigilance  which  Uie  superintendence  of  a  family 
demands,  observed  how  many  were  ruined  by 
confidence  in  servants,  and  told  me  that  she 
never  expected  honesty  but  from  a  strong  chest, 
and  that  the  best  storekeeper  was  the  mistress*; 
eye.  Many  such  oracUe  of  generosity  she  ut- 
tered, and  made  every  day  new  improvements 
in  her  schemes  (or  the  remilation  of  her  servants, 
and  the  distribution  of  lier  time.  I  was  con- 
vinced, that,  whatever  I  might  sufTcr  from  So- 
phronia,  I  should  escape  poverty;  and  we  there- 
fore proceeded  to  adjust  the  settlements  accord- 
ing to  her  own  rule,  fair  and  tofily-  But  one 
morning  her  maid  came  to  me  in  tears  to  entreat 
my  interest  for  a  reconciliation  to  her  mistress, 
who  had  turned  her  out  at  night  for  breaking  six 
toeth  in  a  tortoise-shell  comb ;  she  had  attended 
her  lady  from  a  distant  province,  and  having  not 
lived  long  enough  to  save  much  money,  was  des- 
titute among  strangers,  and  though  of  a  good 
family,  in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  streets,  or 
of  being  compiled  by  hunger  to  prostitution.  1 
made  no  scruple  of  promising  to  restore  her ;  but 
upon  my  first  application  to  .^'ophronia,  was  an- 
swered with  an  air  which  called  for  approbation, 
that  if  she  neglected  her  own  aflairs,  I  might  suspect 
her  of  neglecting  mine ;  that  the  comb  ntood  her  in 
three  half  crowns ;  that  no  servant  should  wrong 
her  twice;  and  that  indeed  she  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  parting  with  Phillida,  because,  though 
she  was  honest,  her  constitution  was  bad,  and 
she  thought  her  very  likely  to  fall  sick.  Of  our 
conference  I  need  not  toll  you  the  effect ;  it  sure- 
ly may  be  forgiven  me,  if  on  this  occasion,  1  for- 
got the  decency  of  common  forms. 

From  two  more  ladies  1  was  disenca^ed  l»} 
finding  that  they  entertained  my  rivals  at  the 
same  time,  and  determined  their  choice  by  the 
liberality  of  our  sentiments.  Another  I  thought 
myself  justified  in  forsaking,  because  she  gave 
my  attorney  a  bribe  to  favour  her  in  the  bargain  ; 
another  because  I  could  never  soften  her  to  ten- 
derness, till  she  heard  that  most  of  my  family  had 
died  young ;  and  another,  because,  to  increase 
her  fortune  by  expectations,  shi  representeJ  her 
sister  as  languishing  and  consumptive. 

I  shall  in  another  letter  give  the  remaining 
part  of  my  history  of  courtship.  1  presume  that 
1  s'lould  hitherto  have  injured  the  majesty  of  fe- 
male virtue,  had  I  not  hoped  to  transtcr'iny  af- 
fl'Ction  to  higher  merit. 
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IVhen  man*R  life  is  in  delwte, 

The  judfe  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate.       dbtdsn  . 

Power  and  8uperiorit3r  are  so  flattering  and  de- 
liffhtfnl,  that,  fraagfat  with  tcmptatioM  and  expos- 
ed to  danger  as  uiey  are,  scarcely  any  virtue  is 
so  cautious,  or  any  prudence  so  timorous,  as  to 
decline  them.  Even  those  that  have  roost  rever- 
ence fortha  laws  of  right,  are  pleased  with  show- 
ing that  not  fear,  but  choice,  regulates  their  be- 
haviour; and  would  be  thought  to  comply, 
rather  than  obey.  We  love  to  overlook  the 
'boundaries  which  we  do  not  wish  to  pass ;  and, 
as  the  Roman  satirist  remarks,  he  tiiat  has  no 
design  to  take  the  life  of  another,  is  yet  glad  to 
have  it  in  his  hands. 

From  the  same  principle,  tending  yet  more  to 
degeneracy  and  corruption,  proceeds  the  desire 
of  investing  lawful  authority  with  terror,  and 
^vemin^  by  force  rather  than  persuasion.  Pride 
IS  unwilhng  to  believe  the  necessitv  of  assigning 
any  other  reason  4han  her  own  will ;  and  would 
rather  maintain  the  most  equitable  claims  by  vio- 
lence and  penalties,  than  descend  from  the  dig- 
nity of  command  to  dispute  and  expostulation. 

It  may,  I  think,  bo  suspected,  that  this  politi- 
cal arrogance  has  sometimes  found  its  way  into 
legislative  assemblies,  and  mingled  with  delibe- 
rations upon  property  and  life.  A  slight  perusal 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  measures  of  vindictive 
and  coercive  justice  are  established,  will  discover 
BO  many  disproportions  between  crimes  and  pu- 
nishments, such  capricious  distinctions  of  guMt, 
and  such  confusion  of  remissness  and  severity,  as 
can  scarcely  be  believed  to  have  been  produced 
by  public  wisdom,  sinceiely  and  calmly  studious 
of  public  happiness. 

The  learned,  the  judicious,  the  pious  Boerhaave 
relates,  that  he  never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to 
exeeotion  without  askine  himself,  •*  WhoRnows 
whether  this  man  is  not  less  culpable  than  me?** 
On  the  days  when  the  prisons  of  this  city  are 
emptied  into  the  grave,  let  every  spectator  of  the 
dreadful  procession  put  the  same  question  to  his 
3wn  heart.  Few  among  those  who  crowd  in 
thousands  to  the  legal  massacre,  and  look  with 
carelessness,  perhaps  with  triumph,  on  the  ut- 
most exacerbations  of  human  misery,  would 
then  b?  able  to  return  without  horror  and  dejec- 
tion. For,  who  can  congratulate  himself  upon  a 
life  passed  without  some  act  more  mischievous 
to  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  others,  than  the  theft 
of  a  piece  of  money  ? 

It  nas  been  always  the  practice  when  any  par- 
ticular species  of  robbery  becomes  prevalent  and 
common,  to  endeavour  its  suppression  by  capital 
denunciations.  Thus,  one  generation  of  male- 
factors is  commonly  cut  off,  and  their  successors 
are  frightened  into  new  expedients  ;  the  art  of 
thievery  is  auf^ented  witn  greater  variety  of 
fraud,  and  subtilized  to  higher  degrees  of  dexte- 
rity, and  more  occult  methods  of  conveyance. 
The  law  then  renews  the  pursuit  in  the  heat  of 
anger,  and  overtakes  the  offender  again  with 
death.  By  this  practice  capital  inflictions  are 
moltipVied,  and  cnmes,  very  dUTerent  in  their  de- 
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tevaratt  pmrishnMiit  thmt  ntn  has  tiie  powtr  tf 
exercising  ufion  man. 

The  lawgiver  is  undoubtedly  allowed  U>  ^^ 
mate  the  mali^ity  of  an  offence,  not  merely  by 
the  loss  or  pain  which  single  acts  may  prodfuce, 
but  by  the  general  alarm  and  anxiety  arising  fnioi 
the  fear  of  mischief,  and  insecurity  frfpnosfntton  * 
he  therefore  cxetdses  the  right  which  sodftica 
are  supposed  to  have  over  the  Uv^s  of  those  that 
compose  them,  not  simply  to  punish  a  transitiM- 
sion,  but  to  maintain  orrfer,  and  preseive  qil^l ; 
he  enforces  those  laws  with  severity  that  are  meet 
in  danger  of  violation,  as  the  commander  of  a 
garrison  doubles  the  guard  on  that  side  whidi  ia 
threatened  by  the  enemy. 

This  method  has  been  long  tried,  but  tried  with 
so  Utile  success,  that  rapine  and  violenee  are 
hourly  increasing,  yet  few  seem  willing  to  de- 
spair of  its  efficacy,  and  of  those  who  emf  lo? 
their  speculations  upon  the  present  corruption  of 
the  people,  some  piopose  the  inti eduction  of  mme 
horrid,  lingering,  and  terrific  punishments ;  eoiae 
are  inclin^  to  accelerate  the  executions ;  somMo 
discouiage  pardon  ;  and  all  r^efvn  to  think 'ihat 
lenity  has  given  confidence  to  wickednrai^  and 
that  we  can  only  be  rescued  f  om  the  talone  of  rob- 
bery by  inflexible  rieour,  and  sanguinary  juetwe. 

Yet  since  the  right  of  setting  an  uncertain  and 
arbitrary  value  upon  life  has  been  dipputed,  and 
since  experience  of  past  times  gives  us  little  rea- 
son to  hope  that  any  rcfotmatinn  will  be  eflleoled 
by  a  periodical  havoc  of  our  fellow-heinf:*,  per 
haps  it  will  not  be  useless  to  consider  what  coo 
sequences  might  ariFC  from  relaxations  of  tin 
law,  and  a  more  rational  and  equitable  adapta- 
tion of  penalties  to  offences. 

Deatn  is,  as  one  of  the  ancients  obiervtf,  fil  riv 

drdj^;  an  evil  beyond  which  nothinc  cav4M 
threatened  by  sublunary  power,  or  fcartd  frein 
human  enmity  or  vengeance.  This  terror  should, 
therefore,  be  reserved  as  the  last  resoit  of  anAo- 
ritv,  as  the  strongest  and  most  operative  of  pro- 
hibitory sanctions,  and  placed  before  the  trceearo 
of  life,  to  g^ianl  from  invasion  what  cannot  be 
restored.  To  equal  robbery  with  mu  dor  b  to 
reduce  murder  to  robiiery,  to  confound  in  com- 
mon minds  the  gradations  of  iniquity,  and  tnciie 
the  commission  of  a  greater  crime  to  prevent  the 
detection  of  a  less.  If  only  murder  were  paniehad 
with  death,  very  few  robbers  would  stain  their 
hands  with  blood  ;  but  when  by  the  last  art  of 
cruelty,  no  new  d.inger  is  incuired,  and  greater 
security  may  be  obtained,  upon  what  pimeipfo 
shall  we  bid  them  forbear  ? 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  sentence  is  often  mi- 
tigated to  simple  robbery;  but  surely  this  » to 
confess  that  our  laws  are  unreasonable  in  oof 
own  opinion ;  and,  indeed,  it  mav  be  nbaeived, 
that  all  but  murderers  have,  at  their  last  hdar, 
the  common  sensations  of  mankind  pleading  in 
their  favour.  From  this  conviction  of  the  me> 
quality  of  the  punishment  to  the  ollenee,  wo- 
ceeds  the  frequent  solicitation  of  pardons.  ToMr 
who  would  rejoice  at  the  conection  of  a  tUef; 
are  yet  shocked  at  the  thought  of  deatrariBC 
him.  His  crime  shrinks  to  nothing,  corapafed 
with  his  misery;  and  severity  defeats  itaelT  by 
exciting  pity. 

The  gibbet,  indeed,  certainly,  disables  thoee 
who  die  upon  it  fiom  infesting' the  commoaiiy ; 
hnttlMirdMUi 
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tfbftngfd,  iHit  to  preserf  e  her  whom  I  was  leaving 
iTom  the  9l>ock  of  obruptness,  or  the  ignominy 
of  contempt;  that  1  always  enUeavoutcd  to  give 
Ihj  ladit-s  an  opportunity  of  seeming  to  discard 
me;  and  that  1  nav«;r  toisook  a  mistress  for  a 
larger  fortune,  or  brighter  beauty,  but  because  1 
discovered  some  irregularity  in  her  conduct,  or 
some  depravity  in  her  mind;  not  because  1  was 
charm ?a  by  another,  but  because  I  was  oflTcinded 
by  heiself. 

I  was  very  early  tired  of  that  succession  of 
•mVMments  by  which  the  thoughts  of  most 
young  men  are  dissipated,  and  had  not  long  glit- 
tared  in  the  splendour  of  an  ample  patrimony 
before  I  wished  for  the  calm  of  domestic  happi- 
neea*  Youth  is  natural! ydeli^hted  with  spright- 
ItneM  and  ardour,  and  theretore  I  breathed  out 
the  iighs  of  my  first  affection  at  the  feet  of  the 
l^ey,  £e  sparkUng,  thp  vivacious  Ferocula.  I  fan- 
cied to  myself  a  perpetual  source  of  happiness  in 
wit  never  exhausted,  and  spiiit  never  depressed  ; 
looked  with  veneration  on  hsr  readiness  of  ex- 
pedients, contempt  of  difficulty,  assurance  of 
•ddiess,  and  prompt  itudo  of  reply ;  considered 
her  is  exempt  by  some  prerogative  of  nature 
flc^  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  female  minds; 
and  oongratulated  myself  upon  a  companion 
inperibr  to  all  common  troubles  and  embarrass- 
mente.  I  was,  indeed,  somewhat  distuibcd  by 
tile  unshaken  perseveiance  witli  which  she  en- 
forced her  demands  of  an  unreasonable  settle- 
ment; yet  I  should  have  consented  td  pass  my 
lifd  n  union  with  her,  had  not  my  curiosity  led 
QM  10  a  crowd  gathiired  in  the  street,  where  1 
tbund  Ferocula,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds, 
dUeputing  for  sixpence  with  a  chairman.  I  saw 
her  in  so  little  need  of  usai^tance.  that  it  was  no 
breech  of  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  forbear  intcrpo- 
•ilion,  and  I  spared  myself  the  shame  of  owning 
her  acquaintance.  I  forgot  some  point  of  cere- 
mony at  our  next  interview,  and  soon  provoked 
her  to  forbid  mi;  her  presence 

My  n:;xt  attempt  was  upon  a  lady  of  great 
eminence  for  learning  and  philosophy.  1  had 
C'equently  observed  the  barrenness  ana  uniform- 
ity of  connubial  conversation,  and  therefore 
tJMU^ht  highly  of  my  own  prudence  and  discern- 
rojnr,  when  I  selected  Lom  a  multitude  of 
wealthy  oeauties,  the  deep-read  Misothea,  who 
declared  herselfthc  inexorable  enemy  of  ignorant 
p3rtn3ss  and  puerile  levity;  and  scarcely  con- 
deecondsd  to  make  tea,  but  for  the  UnguisL,  the 
geometrician,  the  astronomer,  or  the  poet  The 
queen  of  the  Amazons  was  only  to  be  gained  by 
tic  hsio  who  could  conquer  her  in  single  com- 
bat ;  and  Misothea^s  heart  was  only  to  bless  the 
ioholar  who  could  overpower  her  by  disputation. 
Amidst  the  fondest  transports  of  courtship  she 
could  call  for  a  definition  of  terms,  and  treated 
eveiy  argument  with  contempt  that  could  not  be 
r:!duc3d  to  regular  syllogism.  You  may  easily 
imagine,  that  1  wished  this  courtship  at  an  end ; 
but  wh.'n  I  desired  her  ti>  shorten  my  torments, 
and  fix  the  day  of  my  felicity,  we  were  led  into  a 
long  conversation,  m  which  Misothoa  endea- 
voured to  demonstial?  the  fully  of  attributing 
rhoica  and  self-direction  to  any  human  being. 
U  was  not  difficult  to  discover  the  dang'^r  of 
ooi^mitting  myself  for  ever  to  the  arms  of  one 
who  mi|^  at  any  time  mistake  the  dicutes  uf 
i«  the  ciiUe  of  appetite,  for  the  deoree 


of  fate ;  or  consider  cockoldom  as  necessary  to 
the  general  system,  as  a  link  to  the  evei lusting 
ctiain  of  suftceesive  causes.  I  therefore  tokl  her, 
that  destiny  had  oidaincd  us  to  pait,  and  that 
nothing  should  have  torn  roe  from  her  but  the 
talons  of  necessity. 

I  then  solicited  the  regard  of  the  calm,  the 
prudent,  the  economical  bophronia,  a  lady  who 
considered  wit  as  dangerous,  and  learning  as 
superfluous,  and  thought  that  the  woman  who 
kepi  her  house  clean,  and  her  accounts  exact, 
took  receipts  for  every  payment,  and  could  find 
them  at  a  sudden  call,  mquircd  nicely  after  the 
condition  of  the  tenants,  read  the  price  of  stocks 
once  a-week,  and  purchased  every  thing  at  the 
best  market,  could  want  no  accomplishments 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  wise  man.  She 
discoursed  with  great  solemnity  on  the  care  snd 
vigilance  which  Die  superintendence  of  a  family 
demands,  observed  how  many  were  ruined  by 
confidence  in  servants,  and  told  me  that  she 
never  expected  honesty  but  from  a  strong  chest, 
and  that  the  best  storekeeper  was  tlie  mistress*^ 
eye.  Many  such  oradce  of  generosity  she  ut- 
tered, and  made  every  day  new  improvements 
in  her  schemes  for  the  regulation  of  hcrseivants, 
and  the  distribution  of  her  thne.  I  was  con- 
vinced, that,  whatever  I  might  suffer  from  So- 
phronia,  I  should  escape  poverty;  and  we  there- 
fore proceeded  to  adjust  the  settlements  accord- 
ing to  ber  own  rule,  ftur  and  so/<(y.  But  one 
morning  her  maid  came  to  me  in  tears  to  entn^at 
my  interest  for  a  reconciliation  to  her  mistress, 
who  had  turned  her  out  at  night  for  breaking  six 
teeth  in  a  tortoise-shell  comb ;  she  had  attended 
her  lady  from  a  distant  province,  and  having  not 
lived  long  enough  to  save  much  money,  was  des- 
titute among  strangers,  and  though  of  a  good 
family,  in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  streets,  or 
of  being  compiled  by  hunger  to  prostitution.  I 
made  no  scruple  of  promising  to  restore  her ;  but 
upon  my  first  application  to  >'.ophronia,  was  an- 
swered with  an  air  which  callea  for  approbation, 
that  if  she  neglected  herown  affairs,  I  might  suspect 
her  of  neglecting  mine ;  that  the  comb  stood  her  in 
three  half  crowns ;  that  no  sen  ant  should  wrong 
her  tHicc;  and  that  indeed  she  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  parting  with  Phillida,  because,  though 
she  was  honest,  her  constitution  was  bad,  and 
she  thought  her  very  likely  to  fall  sick.  Of  our 
conference  I  need  not  t<?ll  you  the  effect ;  it  sure- 
ly may  be  forgiven  me,  if  on  this  occasion,  1  for- 
got tlie  decency  of  common  forms. 

From  two  more  ladies  [  was  disengaged  by 
finding  that  they  entertained  my  rivals  at  the 
same  time,  and  determined  their  choice  by  the 
Ubcrality  of  our  sentiments.  Another  I  thought 
myself  justified  in  forsaking,  because  she  gave 
my  attorney  a  bribe  to  favour  her  in  the  bargain  ; 
another  because  I  could  never  soften  her  to  len- 
dorness,  till  she  heard  that  most  of  my  family  had 
died  young ;  and  another,  because,  to  increase 
her  fortune  by  expectations,  shs  reprcsentcJ  her 
sister  as  languishing  and  consumptive. 

I  shall  in  another  lettc>r  give  the  remaining 
pait  of  ray  history  of  courtship.  1  presume  that 
1  should  hitherto  have  injured  the  majesty  of  fe- 
male virtue,  had  I  not  hoped  to  transfer  my  af- 
fection to  higher  merit 
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When  man's  life  if  in  debate, 

Tbte  jiulfe  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate.        dbtdcn  . 

Power  and  Buperiority  arc  so  flattering  and  de- 
Ijffhtfnl,  that,  fraught  with  temptation  and  expo9- 
M  to  danger  as  they  are,  scarce) v  any  virtue  is 
no  cautious,  or  any  prudence  so  tumorous,  as  to 
decline  them.  Even  those  that  have  most  rever- 
ence fortlM  iawsof  right,  are  pleased  with  show- 
ing that  not  fear,  but  choice,  regulates  their  be- 
haviour; and  would  be  thought  to  comply, 
rather  than  obey.  We  love  to  overlook  the 
'boandaries  whiclii  we  do  not  wish  to  pass ;  and, 
m%  the  Ronun  satirist  remarks,  he  that  has  no 
teigii  to  take  the  life  of  another,  is  yet  glad  to 
hare  it  in  his  bands. 

From  the  same  principle,  tending  yet  more  to 
degeneracy  and  corruption,  procecKis  the  desire 
of  inveadng  lawful  authority  with  terror,  and 
foveniin^  by  force  rather  than  persuasion.  Pride 
!•  nnwilhng  to  believe  the  necessity  of  assigning 
•IIT  other  reason  .than  her  own  will ;  and  would 
nmtr  maintain  the  most  equitable  claims  by  vio- 
lence and  penalties,  than  descend  from  the  dig- 
nilT  of  command  to  dispute  and  expostulation. 

ft  may,  1  think,  be  suspected,  that  this  politi- 
cal mrrog^vce  has  sometimes  found  its  way  into 
lc|^ative  assemblies,  and  mingled  with  dehbe- 
fBtions  upon  property  and  life.  A  slight  perusal 
of  the  lawa  bV  which  the  measures  of  vindictive 
and  eoerdve^nticeare  established,  will  discover 
■0  wmnj  dispfoportions  between  crimes  and  pu- 
BMhmentSy  such  capricious  distinctions  of  guilt, 
■od  ancli  coofuflion  of  remissness  and  severity,  as 
cu  aearcel^  be  believed  to  have  been  prodiiced 
Inr  poblic  wisdom,  smcciely  and  calmly  studious 
M  imbiic  happiness. 

**  e  learned,  the  jndicious,  the  pious  Boerhaavc 
,  that  he  never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to 
on  without  asking  himself,  **  Who  linows 
wiMther  this  man  is  not  less  culpable  than  me?*' 
Od  the  days  when  the  prisons  of  this  city  are 
liplied  into  the  grave,  let  every  spectator  of  the 
drtadful  procession  put  the  same  question  to  his 
Mm  hemrt.  Few  among  those  who  crowd  in 
ihooiandfl  to  the  legal  massacre,  and  look  with 
carelcsmeaa,  perhaps  with  triumph,  on  the  ut- 
moat  exacerbations  of  human  misery,  would 
than  be  able  to  return  without  horror  and  dejec- 
tiim.  For,  who  can  congratulate  himself  upon  a 
life  petted  without  some  act  more  mischievous 
to  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  others,  than  the  theft 
ofe  nieee  of  money  7 

h  Iwt  been  always  the  practice  when  any  par- 
fieolArapeciet  of  robbery  becomes  prevalent  and 
eonmoBy  to  endeavour  its  suppression  by  capital 
denoociations.  Thus,  one  generation  of  male- 
fedora  it  commonly  cut  off,  and  their  successors 
■n  fiighiened  into  new  expedients  ;  the  art  of 
fUevery  it  au^ented  witti  greater  variety  of 
feiiMl,  end  anbtilized  to  higher  degrees  of  dexte- 
ri^f,  end  more  occult  methods  of  conveyance. 
The  lew  then  renews  the  pursuit  in  the  heat  of 
■Bger,  and  overtakes  the  oflTcnder  again  with 
death.  By  this  practice  capital  inflictions  are 
nnltiplied,  and  cnmes,  very  diflferent  in  their  de- 
pnm  of  eoonnitj,  ^p  eqoell  j  aulqccted  to  the 
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teverttt  pimitbraaiit  thtt  men  has  the  power  af 
oxeicising  upon  man. 

The  lawgiver  is  undoubtedly  allowed  to  esti- 
mate the  malignity  of  an  oflence,  not  merely  by 
the  loss  or  pain  which  single  acts  may  produce, 
but  by  the  general  alarm  and  anxiety  afiaing  frcm 
the  fear  of  mischief^  and  insecurity  of  possesaion  - 
he  therefore  exeicises  the  right  which  societies 
are  supposed  to  have  over  the  livi's  of  those  that 
compose  them,  not  aimpiv  to  punish  a  transgres- 
sion, but  to  maintain  order,  and  preseive  quiet ; 
he  enforces  those  laws  with  severity  that  are  moat 
in  danger  of  violation,  as  the  commander  of  a 
garrison  doublrs  the  guard  on  that  side  which  is 
threatened  by  the  enemy. 

This  method  has  been  long  tiied,  hut  tried  with 
so  little  success,  that  rapine  and  violence  arc 
hourly  increasing,  yet  feu-  seem  wi'ling  to  de- 
spair of  its  efficacy,  and  of  those  who  emf  loy 
their  speculations  upon  the  present  corruf  tion  of 
the  people,  somepionose  the  inticdnction  of  moie 
horrid,  lingering,  and  terrific  punishments ;  sciho 
are  inclined  to  accelerate  the  executions ;  some  to 
discouiogc  pardon  ;  and  all  seem  to  think  that 
lenity  has  given  confidence  to  wickedness,  and 
that  we  con  only  be  rescued  Com  the  talons  nf  rob- 
bery by  inflexible  rigour,  and  sanguinary  justice. 

Yet'since  the  right  of  setting  an  uncertain  and 
arbitrary  value  upon  life  has  been  dipputed,  and 
since  experience  of  past  times  gives  us  little  ica- 
son  to  hope  that  ony  rcfomiation  will  be  rflfccjed 
by  a  periodical  havoc  of  our  fellow-lieinfs,  per 
haps  It  will  not  be  useleiis  to  consider  what  con 
sequences  might  arise  from  relaxations  of  the 
law,  and  a  more  rational  and  equitable  adapta- 
tion of  penalties  to  ofiences. 

Death  is,  as  one  of  the  ancients  ohsenrii,  rl  r^ 
fo€tp&¥  <p^p<iran¥,  ^f  dreadfid  tkmn  the  mott 
dreadful ;  an  evil  beyond  which  notninir  can  he 
threatened  by  sublunary  power,  or  feand  ftom 
human  enmity  or  vengeance.  This  terror  should, 
therefore,  be  reserved  as  the  last  resoit  of  autho- 
rity, as  the  strongest  and  most  operative  of  pro- 
hibitory sanctions,  and  placed  before  the  treasure 
of  life,  to  guard  from  invasion  what  cannot  be 
restored.  To  equal  robbery  with  mu  dcr  is  to 
reduce  murder  to  robbery,  to  confound  in  com- 
mon minds  the  gradations  of  iniquity,  and  incite 
the  commission  of  a  greater  ciime  to*  prevent  the 
detection  of  a  less.  If  only  murder  were  punished 
with  death,  very  few  robbers  would  stain  their 
hands  with  blood  ;  but  when  by  the  last  art  of 
cruelty,  no  new  danger  is  incurred,  and  greater 
security  may  be  obtained,  upon  what  pnnciple 
shall  we  bid' them  forbear  7 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  sentence  is  oAen  mi- 
tigated to  simple  robbery ;  hut  surely  this  is  to 
confess  that  our  laws  are  unreasonable  in  ooi 
own  opinion ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  obaeived, 
that  all  but  murderers  have,  at  their  last  hour, 
the  common  sensations  of  mankind  pleadiniE  in 
their  favour.  From  this  conviction  of  the  me- 
quality  of  the  punishment  to  the  oflence,  pro- 
ceeds the  frequent  solicitation  of  pardons.  Thev 
who  would  rejoice  at  the  conection  of  a  thief, 
are  yet  shocked  at  the  thought  of  destroying 
him.  His  crime  shrinks  to  nothing,  compared 
with  his  misery;  and  severity  defeats  ittelf  by 
exciting  pity.     ...  ...... 

The  gibbet,  indeed,  certamly,  disablct  thote 
who  die  upon  it  from  infestmg'  the  comninnity ; 
bnttltfudailli  aaema  aoi  to  MOttibaM  aoie  to 
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meiKod  of  sepanttjon.  A  thief  ^iHdoni  passe* 
niu:h  of  hb  time  in  rec-ohecUoti  oraniicipBUon^ 
but  ffora  rohbt?r)f  hwiens  %o  rioi^  and  fmin  noi 
to  robUery ;  nor>  when  ihe  gn\t  vio»es  y|K>!i 
Kifi  cotnfmnion^  h»a  any  other  cafr  ihtn  lo  tind 
afiother. 

The  frt*qupncv  of  cnpital  pun' ah  men  is,  ihere- 
fbtL%  rardv  hiiitlers  tbi;  cotnm.^Mon  of  a  crime, 
bui  nAtur&tl  J  and  commonii y  tiii;v«nU  its  detec* 
tion,  and  ia,  if  «^e  procewi  only  upon  prndenliol 
principles,  chJctSy  for  thai  reason  to  bi;  n voided. 
Whatever  tnay  be  nrgeci  by  cttsuisU!  or  pohlicjann, 
the  ffreaior  part  of  mankind,  as  they  can  never 
think  ill  at  to  pick  xht?  pocki?!  and  lo  pit-rcc  liii^ 
hmrt  19  equally  cnmiiial^  wiU  ncatcAv  hdieve 
that  two  malefuctofs  »rt  diHertnt  in  E«ilt  ca.n  be 
jusUy  doomed  to  tho  name  puniahm^nt ;  oor  U 
the  nccPMity  of  itibaiiltiftg  ihr  coti science  to  hu- 
meri Laws  eu  ptainH'  i:>ificed,  no  clearl  v  slftlvdr  or 
iiQ  generally  aJlowt^d^  but  that  the  pkinsi  the  ten- 
der, and  the  jostj  wdl  alttsya  S'lfiiph?  (o  concur 
« ith  the  cornmtinity  in  an  act  which  tlieif  prirale 
Jud^m^nt  cannot  approve. 

He  who  kfiowa  not  bow  often  rij^orous  taw^ 
produce  tola)  impunity,  and  how  manv  Grimrs 
ftpe  cuocealtsd  ami  forgi^tttfO  for  fear  of  lburjyiji|E 
the  offend sr  to  that  Ktute  in  which  thfre  is  no  re- 
penttincPf  htACortver^c^J  very  Uttlewlth  mankind. 
And  whatever  cpilhf^is  of  repr;iach  or  contempt 
this  companijjon  inny  incur  from  ibos,:  who  coo- 
found  cmelty  wiUi  tirmness,  1  know  not  whether 
any  wise  mtin  would  wish  it  Icaa  powei^iU,  or 
le?fl  extent! ve. 

it  tho8«  whom  the  wisdom  of  onr  Uws  ba? 
condemntd  to  diet  had  been  dtfiecied  in  their  ni- 
di m  9  ntfl  of  robhery,  they  might,  by  proper  disei* 
{ihne  aid  oiL^fiil  labour,  have  be^en  uisoii tangled 
rom  their  habit*,  tliey  might  huve  cstap^d  all 
the  temptation  a  to  Bub^ieqiient  crimes,  and  pas«- 
0  J  their  dayi  in  reparation  and  penitence,  and 
detected  they  mijrhi.  aW  have  bm-u,  had  the  pro- 
aeoutoa  been  certain  t\3t  their  hve':*!  would  have 
b,'en  spjAred.  I  bchcvi\  every  t^iief  will  confeea, 
Oiai  he  hat  been  inore  than  onc&  ai^izcd  and  di^ 
misled;  and  that  he  has  aomctim'S  ventured 
upon  capital  crimL^s,  because  he  knew,  that  thopL- 
w'kom  he  injured  wonld  rather  connii^e  at  hi^ 
escape,  than  cloud  their  mindj  with  thi;^  horrors 
of  hi«  death. 

All  laws  against  wickfdne**  arc  inclT.ctua], 
unlasa  some  will  inform,  and  some  will  prose- 
cute ;  but  till  we  mitigate  tlie  penaltiea  for  mere 
viiilations  of  property,  information  will  n  I  ways  be 
hated,  nn  i  p  "oatcul  inn  dreaded.  The  heart  of  a 
poxl  man  caniK-t  but  recoil  at  the  thought  of  pu- 
nishing  a  slight  injury  with  death  ;  especially 
wh?n  he  rememb:?!'*  that  the  thief  miirnt  have 
procnred  safety  by  another  crime,  from  which  he 
W3*  r>atniiu&d  only  by  his  romBining  virtu?. 

The  obi. gaums*  to  it^stiat  the  eit' re isie of  public 
HBrice4rein'lo3<liiroii«;  buttheywiilcerLainly 
ba  ovcrpowr^fcd  by  ten  demean  for'lif -.  What  tV 
piniflhsd  with  stjverity  contrarv  to  oup  »deaa  of 
adequate  retribution,  will  be  seldom  discovered  ; 
and  midtiruie*  will  b?  auflCircd  to  advance  from 
crirrtJ  to  cri  ne,  till  they  dtscrve  death,  bccauae, 
if  they  had  bw?n  sooTier  pmsecuted^  ihpy  would 
hive  BiifTered  d  axU  before  they  de*erve«l  it, 

Thiisc'ieme  of  tnvif^oratinisi  iHl^  laws  by  relax- 
ation, and  extirpating:  wick.^dneas  by  lenity,  ia  io 
f«sate  iiom  eonuooa  pnctie«f  UiU  I  mj^  i€&* 


son  ably  f«ftr  to  «xpo«e  it  to  the  publjc,  eocdd  il  bi 
•oupported  only  by  my  own  observations^  t  iball, 
therefi>ri%  by  ajscnbing  it  to  ite  author,  8ir  "^I'hu 
mae  More,  endeavour  to  proeure  it  that  alli^ti^ 
tion,  which  L  wish  always  paid  lo  prudentxv  U» 
juaiice,  and  to  mexcy. 


N(k  11^,)     TirK»oaT,  Ama  ^3,  l7oK 
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Some  faulu^  iboufi  iiaall,  iBiakervlila  frv*. 

oKTeast 

TO  THE  RAMBLER, 

BtK, 

I  ftrdown,  in  purtuance  of  my  Uteciifagemni^ 
to  recount  the  remaining  part  of  tlie  advunturea 
that  bef.  Jl  me  in  mv  long  (jucst  of  conjugal  ftlici* 
ly,  wbichf  though  i  have  not  yet  been  *<»  happY 
Its  to  obt«iin  It,  I  have  at  leaat  endeavoure«|  u* 
desE^rveby  unwearied  dihgc^nver  without  aufleriii|j 
fkom  rep<^teddiNiip{Mitntmeiai£aDy  atiateai<>^l  tiC 
iny  hopLt,  or  repre^^uon  of  my  activity. 

Vuu  muHt  haVf9  ob»«(v^d  in  ihe  world  a  «p^ 
cies  of  loortals  who  employ  them^e^lvea  in  p{0» 
motina  matnmony,  and  wiibo^t  any  viiible>  ino*' 
live  of  inters.'. At  or  vanity,  wilhoul  any  dt9c*o» 
vuiahle  impuhi^  of  malice  or  benevolence,  with- 
out any  i easun  but  that  ihey  want  objects  iif  aU 
tenlion  ajid  topics  of  conversation,  arc  itiaea* 
laiitly  biiay  in  procuring  wivea  and  hu«biiiid«i 
I'hey  fill  tlie  ear«  of  uvery  single  man  and  womaa 
with  lome  convenient  match ;  and  wh^n  tliey 
are  informed  of  your  age  and  fortune,  oC-f  i 
partner  for  life,  witb  the  a^mf:  readine^M,  and  tha 
same  indifFerence,  as  a  salesman ^  when  b^  bai 
taken  mea«iu«  hy  hia  oyct,  tiu  hii  cuatocnef  vritl 
a  coat. 

ll  niighi  hf.'  expixtLHl  timt  ihey  should  aoou  ba 
diifcou raged  Uom  thi^  ollidous  interpo^itjon  by 
rcHtmlrrieut  or  contempt  i  and  that  every  inaii 
should  determine  the  choice  on  which  ao  muoli 
of  bifl  luippmesa  mudi  depend,  by  his  ovrn  jud^ 
ment  and  observation  ;  yet  it  happeni,  that  ai 
iheae  profiOAaU  are  genendly  made  with  a  show 
of  kindoeaa,  they  aeloom  provoke  anffcr,  bot  an 
At  worst  heard  with  patience,  ana  forgotteiL 
They  inttuence  weak  minds  lo  approbation  j  far 
many  are  siurc  to  fmd  in  a  new  acquaintUMsa^ 
whatever  qualitiea  report  haa  taught  ihem  tacvr 
pcct ;  and  in  more  powerful  and  active  iuidar« 
standings  they  excite  curiof^iiy^  and  eometlQIii 
by  a  lucky  chance,  bring  persons  of  simitar  t»»^ 
pers  withm  the  attraction  of  t^ach  other, 

1  wai  known  to  posseafi  a  fortune,  and  to  waM 
a  wiJo;  and  therefore  was  frequently  atcended 
by  thefl<j  Mymcneal  sohcitorB,  with  whoae  im- 
Ijortunity  I  wa^  aometimes  diverted,  and  some- 
times perplexed  ;  for  they  contended  for  ms  as 
vultures  for  a  carta f9 ;  each  employirtg  all  bra 
eloquence,  and  all  hi8  anitlces,  to  eajbrce  and 
promote  hiaown  scheme,  from  Die  aucce^i  of 
which  he  wa*  to  receive  no  other  advantage  Ihaa 
the  pi  capture  of  defeating  others  equally  ca^ 
and  equally  indiiAlrious. 

An  mvitktion  to  sup  with  one  of  those  btisj 
friends,  made  me,  by  a  concerted  chance,  ao 
ouainled  with  Camilla,  by  whom  it  wa^i  f^ippcteid 
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■laved.  The  lady  whom  the  tame  kindneei  had 
brought  without  her  own  concurrence  into  the 
lisu  of  love,  ssemed  to  think  me  at  least  worthy 
of  the  honour  of  captivity ;  and  exerted  the 
power,  both  of  her  eyes  and  wit,  with  so  much 
art  and  spirit,  that  though  I  had  been  too  often 
deceived  by  appearances  to  devote  myself  irre- 
vocably at  the  first  interview,  yet  I  could  not 
suppress  some  raptures  of  admiration,  and  flut- 
ters of  desire.  I  was  easily  persuaded  to  make 
nearer  approaches ;  but  soon  discovered  that  a 
union  wtth  Camilla  was  not  much  to  be  wished. 
Camilla  professed  a  boundless  contempt  for  the 
folly,  levity,  ignorance,  and  impertinence  of  her 
own  sex;  and  very  fre<]uenuy  expressed  her 
wonder  that  men  ofleaming  or  experience  could 
submit  to  trifle  away  life  with  brings  incapable 
of  solid  thouf^t  In  mixed  companies  she  always 
associated  with  the  men,  and  aodared  her  satis- 
faction when  the  ladies  retired.  If  any  short  ex- 
cursbn  into  the  country  was  proposed,  she  com- 
monly insisted  upon  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  the  party ;  because,  where  they  were  ad- 
mitted, the  time  was  wasted  in  frothy  compli- 
ments, weak  indulgences,  and  idle  ceremonies. 
To  show  the  greatness  of  her  mind,  she  avoided 
all  compliance  with,  the  fashion ;  and  to  boast 
the  prolundity  of  her  knowledgi^  mistook  the 
various  textures  of  silk,  confounded  tabbies  with 
damasks,  and  sent  for  ribands  by  wrong  names. 
She  despised  the  commerce  of  stated  visits,  a 
farce  of  empty  form  without  instruction ;  and 
congratulated  herseK^  that  she  never  learned  to 
write  meswge  cards.  She  oflen  applauded  the 
noble  sentiment  of  Plato,  who  rejoiced  that  he 
was  bom  a  man  rather  than  a  woman ;  pro- 
claimed her  approbation  of  Swift's  opinion,  that 
women  are  only  a  higher  species  ot  monkeys ; 
and  confessed,  that  when  she  considered  the  be- 
haviour, or  heard  the  conversation  of  her  sex, 
she  could  not  but  forgive  the  Turks  for  suspect- 
ing them  to  want  souls. 

It  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Camilla  to  have 
provoked,  by  tliis  insolence,  all  the  rage  of  ha- 
tred, and  all  the  persecutions  of  calumny ;  nor 
was  she  ever  more  elevated  with  her  own  supe- 
riority, than  when  she  talked  of  female  anger  and 
female  cunning.  Well,  said  she,  has  nature 
provided  that  such  virulence  should  be  disabled 
by  folly,  and  such  cruelty  be  restrained  by  im- 
potenc?. 

Camilla  doubtless  expected,  that  what  she  lost 
on  one  side,  she  should  gain  on  the  other ;  and 
imagined  tnat  every  male  heart  would  be  open  to 
a  lady,  who  made  such  generous  advances  to  the 
b3rd«rs  of  virility.  But  man,  ungrateful  man, 
instead  of  springing  forward  to  meet  her,  shnink 
back  at  her  app'oach.  She  was  persecuted  by 
the  Udi<*s  as  a  deserter,  and  at  best  received  by 
th:)  msn  only  as  a  fugitive.  I,  for  my  part, 
amused  myself  a  while  with  her  foppenes,  but 
novelty  soon  gave  way  to  detestation,  for  no- 
thing out  of  the  common  order  of  nature  can  be 
I  ins  bomn.  I  had  no  inclination  to  a  wife  who 
had  the  ruggedness  of  a  man  without  his  force, 
and  the  ignorance  of  a  woman  without  her  soft- 
ne4>s;  nor  could  I  think  m7<juietand  honour  to 
bH  intrusted  to  such  audacious  virtue  as  was 
houriy  courting  danger,  and  s(»liciting  assault. 

My  next  mistress  was  Nitolla,  a  lady  of  gentle 
mien,  and  soft  voice,  always  speaking  to  approve, 
aod  cwdj  to  cMnifB  dutctioD  firom  thoia  with 


whom  chance  bad  brought  her  into  company. 
In  Nitella  I  promised  myself  an  easy  friend,  with 
whom  I  might  loiter  away  the  day  without  dla- 
turbance  or  altercation.  I*  therefore  soon  re- 
solved to  address  her,  but  was  disconnigod  from 
pros3cuting  my  courtship,  by  objerving  that  hsr 
apartments  were  suporstitiously  regular;  and 
that,  unless  she  had  notice  of  my  visit,  she  was 
never  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  kind  of  anxious 
cleanliness  which  I  have  alwa3rs  noted  as  thr 
characteristic  of  a  slattern  ;  it  is  the  superfluout 
scrupulosity  of  guilt,  dreading  discovery,  and 
shunninjg  suspicion  ;  it  is  the  violence  o^an  ef- 
fort against  habit,  which  being  impelled  by  exter- 
nal motives,  cannot  stop  at  ihe  middle  point. 

Nitella  was  always  tricked  out  rather  with 
nicety  than  elegance;  and  seldom  couid  forbear 
to  discover  by  her  uneasiness  and  oo^istraint, 
that  her  attention  was  burdened,  and  her  ima- 
gination engrossed :  I  therefore  concluded,  that 
being  only  occasionally  and  ambitiously  drooeed, 
she  was  not  familiaiized  to  her  own  ornaments. 
There  are  so  many  competitors  for  the  fame  of 
cleanliness,  that  it  is  not  hard  to  gain  informa 
tion  of  those  that  fail,  from  those  Uiat  desire  to 
excel ;  I  quickly  found,  that  Nitella  passed  her 
time  between  nnery  and  dirt ;  and  was  alwaTS 
in  a  wrapper,  nightcap,  and  slippers,  when  she 
was  not  aecorated  for  immediate  show. 

I  was  then  led  by  my  evil  destiny  to  CSaryb- 
dis,  who  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  seiziiig 
a  new  prey  when  it  came  within  her  reach.  1 
thought  myself  quickly  made  happy  by  permis- 
sion to  attend  her  to  public  places,  and  pleased 
iny  own  vanity  with  imagining  the  envy  which  I 
should  raise  in  a  thousand  hearts,  by  appearing 
as  the  acknowledged  favourite  of  Cbarybdia. 
She  soon  after  hinted  her  intention  to  take  a 
ramble  for  a  fortnight,  into  a  port  of  the  kingdom 
which  she  had  never  seen.  I  solicited  the  hap 
piness  of  accompanying  her,  which,  after  a  short 
reluctance,  was  indulg^  me.  She  had  no  other 
curiosity  on  her  journey,  than  after  all  poseiblo 
means  of  expense;  and  was  every  moment  taking 
occasion  to  mention  some  delicacy,  which  1 
knew  it  my  duty  upon  such  notices  to  procure. 

After  our  return,  being  now  more  familiar,  she 
told  me,  whenever  we  met,  of  some  new  diver 
sion ;  at  night  she  had  notice  of  a  charming 
company  that  would  breakfast  in  the  gardens; 
and  in  the  morning  had  been  informed  of  some 
new  song  in  the  opera,  some  new  dress  at  the 
playhouse,  or  some  periormcrat  a  concert  whom 
she  longed  to  hear.  Her  intelligence  was  sucIl 
that  there  never  was  a  show,  to  which  she  did 
not  summon  mo  on  the  second  day ;  and  as  she 
hated  a  crowd,  and  could  not  go  alone,  I  waa 
obliged  to  attend  at  some  intermediate  hour,  and 
pay  the  price  of  a  whole  company.  When  we 
pas^  tne  streets,  she  was  often  charmed  with 
some  trinket  in  the  toyshops ;  and,  from  mcde- 
rate  desires  of  seals  and  snufi'-boxes,  rose,  by  de- 
irrees,  to  gold  and  diamonds.  I  now  began  to 
find  the  smile  of  Charybdis  too  costly  for  a  pr^ 
vate  purse,  and  added  one  more  to  six-and-forty 
lovers,  whose  fortune  and  patience  her  rapad^ 
had  exhausted. 

Imperia  then  took  poss4 
but  kept  them  only  for  a 


isessmnt 
short  timel    She  had 


newly  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  havinff  •pent 
the  eariier  part  of  her  life  in  the  perusal  oi  ru- 
hiougM  with  h«r  imo  tbo  gay  woiU  «0 


THE  aAl^lBLER. 


pt&  iia 


tli«  pfidt  of  Cleop^tm;  eicpected  nothing  Ifei* 
Ihtn  vo*i»,  alur*,  and  eacrificee  ^  an  J  rhoujihl 
li*f  ch&nDB  dishunoured,  and  her  power  itt- 
ffinged,  bj  the  eoftcsl  oppueition  to  Wt  seiui- 
jjicnts  or  the  Fmalleat  lrtwi!:ur<?asion  of  bcr  com- 
tsiAnda,  Tiuit  niigbt  iiid(M?d  cure  tin*  »iMfci*Sfl  of 
pride  in  a  mmd  not  niituraJty  uT^diMcrtungj  and 
vitiated  only  by  faU<?  iTpr«i^eniatJon»;  but  lh« 
operation*  of  time  are  alow ;  aiitl  I  tberolVife  left 
her  lo  grow  wiko  at  tvburtf,  or  Ui  continue  in  er- 
ror at  her  own  exDenae* 

Thufl  i  bare  bimertot  in  apiUof  mysell^  ptvsed 
mj  UfV  in  frown  <telib*ey*  My  friend*,  indeed, 
olf^n  tetl  me,  that  I  Ikfter  my  imagination  with 
hi^h^r  bopce  tJiaii  human  natuh:  can  gmtify ; 
that  I  dre»#  np  an  idt»al  rbarrner  in  all  tho  ra- 
dlani^e  of  pctfeclion,  and  then  enler  the  world  to 
look  for  the  aanu^  eirellcnce  m  corporeal  beauty- 
But  surely,  Mr  RAMiLf^n,  it  i^  not  m^dnesA  to 
bope  for  some  ttiTredlnal  lady  unnLainect  wilh  the 
apo|»  n^hicb  1  have  bet^n  describiog ;  at  leaat,  1 
am  resolved  to  piiiwie  my  ftpurch  ^  ibr  1  am  so 
far  from  tliinking  meanly  of  marKage,  tliat  1  btv 
Ikve  it  able  \o  aJfTord  On;  KLgiif«ft  happineaa  dts- 
crred  to  otir  present  »\aU'  ;  and  iC  aluir  alltltcM^ 
mtacafnagci,  I  find  a  woman  thnt  t\\\a  up  my 
CiSpectationi  you  shaU  h<-ar  uru  e  tiiore  from 
Youfi*,  &f. 


Tia  itprlcbU J  bene  *w\d  pl«u  g  b. t  masciw. 


TO  THE  BAMBLER, 


Sm, 


I  IT  1^  the  second  flon  of  a  eotintry  gentleman  by 
the  da-ji^hler  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Londgn. 
My  father  haviop  by  lii!^  marriajyrefrefd  ihe  estate 
from  a  heavy  inorlga4/c%  and  paid  his  a ist era  their 
portions,  tliought  himeelf  discharged  from  all 
obligation  to  further  ibottght,  and  entitled  to 
Bpend  tbe  re^^t  of  hifl  life  in  rural  pleasures.  He 
therefore  spared  nothing  tlmt  ungln  contnbuiQ  Lo 
ihe  completion  of  hi^  f^lieJt y  ;  Up  proi^ured  the 
hept  guns  and  borneiii  thai  iht  kingdom  could 
Huppty,  paid  large  «filari^9  to  bia  groom  and 
hynlamJin,  and  bt^came  tho  envy  of  ihe  country 
f(ir  ihff  discipline  of  hi«  hounds.  But,  above  all 
hifi  other  attainments^  he  was  cmment  for  u 
breed  of  pojnttiraand  »*  Uiog-dog^^  which  by  long 
and  tJgilant  culiivalion  he  had  bo  much  im- 
proved, tfiat  not  a  partridge  or  heatheock  coultl 
rest  in  security  j  and  game  of  whatever  epecics, 
that  dared  to  light  upon  \m  manor,  ^^'&.^  beaten 
dnwn  by  hi*  t^liot,  c^r  tuvered  with  [na  nefA 

My  elder  brotiicr  waa  vetr  ^arly  initiated  in 
thc^  cha»cei  and,  at  on  age  when  other  hoya  are 
CfeipiUfi^  tike  $naiU  mtwmngltf  to  achoot,  he  could 
wind  the  honi,  beat  tho  bu«he^,  bound  over 
hedges,  ami  jiivim  rivers.  When  the  huntsman 
one  day  broke  hU  leg,  he  (Supplied  his  place  with 
equal  abilities,  and  came  home  with  the  sent  in 
hia  hat,  anurlsl  the  acclamation*  of  the  whole 
village  1  beinj;  either  delicate  or  timoroua,  lca» 
deaimua  of  honour^  or  Ittts  copobie  of  ^ay Ivan  he- 
TtmiDt  wu  always  the  lavouhlc  uf  my  moih^r  ^ 


because  I  kept  my  r^st  clea^,  and  mj  rwi^ 
pleiiioo  free  from  Irecklea;  and  did  not  r^uie 
korne,  likts  my  brother,  intred  aud  tanned,  iki 
c&rry  corn  in  my  hat  lo  the  horse,  nor  bimg  diitj 
c Ufa  into  the  parlour. 

My  mother  had  not  been  taught  t^amuae  her 
self  with  hooka,  and  being  much  inchned  Ui 
def^nif€  Ibe  ignorance  aod  barbarity  of  thf*  mtiin 
try  ladiea,  disdained  to  learn  their  aentimentj  or 
conversation*  and  had  made  no  addteion  to  thi 
DotionB  which  «he  had  brought  fromil>ef»iecM«ll 
of  ComhdL  bhe  wa^,  there li<«,  aJiw*/*  tve^Ulb 
ing  tlic  gloriea  of  tbe  city  i  enumenaliiig  lb*  ib» 
ct'^ioo  gf  mayors;  i^t'lehratn^g  the  niajruificcnof 
of  tho  banqueU  at  GuddWi ;  sLnd  felmimgtht 
civiUtics  ]i««d  lier  at  the  cnmpames*  leaata  t^ 
rneni  of  whom  aomfj  &.np  now  made  aklwmifl^ 
Home  have  fined  for  ^  beri(&,  and  nmm  mrv  wm0t 
lens  than  forty  thooaand  pmmd%  Btt  fytqilMtm^ 
displayed  her  lathcr'a  gre«tfl«Mj  told  of  tm 
large  bills  whrcli  he  bail  paid  ai  «i^  i  of  fh« 
*um»  for  which  hi»  word  wcHdd  pam  u\Hm  tbf 
Exchange  ;  lh<!  heaps  of  guM  wbasb  h^  iiw^  op 
Saturday  night  to  torn  about  with  *  abArvcd  ^  lift 
eitcul  oi"  bis  warchouac,  arid  ihc  atfcnflh  nf  bii 
do«r« ;  and  when  ahe  relaxL-d  hcf  itn»{^na1fot 
with  lower  ^lubjecla,  dtacrihod  tha  fumiHir*  «| 
theif  conntry-bouf-e,  or  fcpcaled  tl»  Wtl  flf  A» 
derk<>  and  ptirien*. 

By  these  narrative*  I  fira#  fired  with  tJw  *pl*^ 
dour  and  dijjnity  of  Lotuhm,  and  of  %rmm*  i 
therefore  He  voted  riiysclf  to  a  shop^,  and  w*fi»™ 
my  imajjioauon  fmni  yenr  to  year  with  ini{uir#« 
about  ine  privih'gei  of  u  freeman^  tiM'  f)«w«r  «tf 
the  common  council,  tbe  dignity  uf  a  whot^^iala 
dealei;and  the  ^ruLndcornf  nniyormlly,  tn  wbieh 
my  mother  a^i^Tiri^l  me  ibat  fiinoy  h««J  arftv«d 
who  Iwgan  the  worhl  wuh  le«4  thaa  my scH 

I  waa  vtiry  nn patient  to  enter  into  a  \ 
whidi  lod  to  auch  honour  and  fehcrtv;  but 
forced  for  a  time  to  endure  *om'"  tt  prevNou 
mv  eagernei*s^  for  it  w^B4*  Oiv  grutidfaiiirir^s  max* 
im,  that  a  jfottng  man  sddmn  nrdbra  muck  mani^ 
ifi/io  h  mtt  afhh  timt  tffjm-f-  Ucv'-ajui-4u>tnty.  The^T 
thought  \i  necCBsary,  therefnrc,  to  keep  me  aii 
honifl  till  the  prc»per'uge»  without  any  other  wlK 
ployment  timn  uull  of  learning  merchanla' a^' 
cou'niB^  and  the  art  of  rcfulating  hooka  ;  but  af  * 
length  the  ti  dioust  dayi*  "eiapsed,  1  wai»  tmt«>' 
planted  to  town,  and,  with  great  aatisfaclKWi  tm 
myself,  bound  to  a  haberdasher.  • 

'jSIy  master,  wlio  had  no  cone^^ioti  of  any 
virtue,  merit,  or  dignity,  but  that  of  bf  ine  twJJ^' 
had  all  tlie  good  oiuilrtip*  which  n  at  ore  lly  anao 
from  a  chHie  anu  unwiain^d  atti^nlion  lo  tbfr 
main  chance;  \\i^  deatre  togain  weaJib  waaao 
ivell  tempered  by  the  vanity  of  ahowina  it^thalp 
without  any  other  principlo'of  action,  he  liti?d  m* 
the  eisteemof  the  inliole  commercial  world  ;  and 
wasalways  treated  with  rciip#ti  by  the  «nly  men^ 
whoHC  good  opinioh  he  valued  or  solicitini^  thoa^ 
mho  were  umveTsally  ailov^ cd  to  be  richer  than « 
hitniH^lf 

By  hta  jnatmctiona  I  learned  in  a  few  weckaio 
hantlle  a  yard  with  great  deJtterity,  to  wind  Up» 
neatly  upon  the  end ti  of  my  lln^ra,  and  to  mam* 
up  parceta  with  ejiact  fiugahty  of  paper  and 
packthread ;  anil  soon  caught  from  tny  fellow- 
apprentices  (he  true  ^raco  of  n  coimter-bow,  tba 
c&relese  atr  with  which  a  ^mall  parr  of  si^le*  is 
to  be  held  bfjlwren  the  tinecrp,  and  tbe  vigonf 
and  fprifhtlmeas  with  whidi  th^"  bcu,  ajker  tlia 


Tiv«d 

r»0  Ofi^p 
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dbaiid  hts  baen  cut,  m  retarned  into  iu  place. 
HftTuig  no  detiireofany  higher  employment,  and 
A^iefore  applyiug  all  my  powers  to  the  know- 
ladg9  of  my  trade,  I  was  quickly  master  of  all 
that  could  be  known,  became  a  critic  in  small 
wares,  contrived  new  variations  of  figures,  and 
new  mixtures  of  colours,  and  was  sometimes 
emsnltcd  by  the  weavers,  when  they  projected 
fds  lions  for  the  ensuing  spring. 

With  all  tbeas  accomplishments,  in  the  fourth 
yrar  of  my  apprenticeship  I  paid  a  visit  to  my 
f. leads  in  the  country,  where  I  expected  to  be 
received  bs  a  new  ornament  of  the  family,  and 
c^asulted  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  as  a 
master  ofpecuniaryk no wlrd^e,  and  by  the  ladies 
as  an  oracle  of  the  mode.  But  unhappily,  at  the 
first  public  table,  to  which  I  was  invited,  ap- 
peared a  student  of  the  Temple,  and  an  officer 
oflbefuards,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  smile 
of  contempt,  which  destroyed  at  once  all  my 
hopes  of  distinction,  so  that  1  durst  hardly  raise 
my  e^esfor  fear  of  encountering  tlieir  suporiority 
of  mien.  Nor  was  my  courage  revived  by  any 
oppaitunities  of  displaving  my  knowledge ;  fur 
t jj  teini^  entertained  the  company  for  part  of 
ths  day  widi  historical  narratives  and  political 
obfdrvations:  and  the  colonel  afterwards  de- 
tailed ths  adventures  of  a  birth-night,  told  the 
djimsand  expectations  of  the  courtiers,  and  ^ve 
an  account  ra  assemblies,  gardens,  and  diver- 
ibns.  1,  indeed,  essayed  to  fill  up  a  pause  in  a 
parliamentary  debate  with  a  faint  mention  of 
trade  and  SnaniardB ;  and  once  attempted,  with 
some  warmm,  to  correct  a  ^ross  mistake  about 
a  silver  breatt-knoC ;  but  neither  of  my  antago- 
nist* seemed  to  think  a  reply  necessary ;  they 
resumed  their  discourse  without  emotion,  and 
•gain  engrowed  the  attention  of  the  company ; 
nor  did  one  of  the  ladies  appear  desirous  to  know 
my  opinion  of  ncr  dress,  or  to  hear  how  long  the 
carnation  shot  with  white,  ihat  was  then  new 
amongst  them,  had  been  antiquated  in  town. 

As  1  knew  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had 
more  moner  than  myself,  I  could  not  discover 
what  had  depressed  me  in  their  presence ;  nor 
why  they  were  considered  by  others  as  more 
worthy  of  attention  and  respect ;  and  therefore 
mohnedy  when  we  met  a^in,  to  rouse  my  spirit, 
•ni  force  myself  into  notice.  I  went  very  early 
to  the  next  weekly  meeting,  and  was  cntertain- 
inga  nnall  circle  very  succejtsfully  with  a  minute 
Tepressntation  of  my  lord  mayor's  show,  when 
ths  colonel  entered  careless  and  pay,  sat  down 
withm  kind  of  unceremonious  civility,  and  with- 
oat  appearing  to  intend  any  interruption,  drew 
my  andisnce  away  to  the  other  part  of  the  room, 
to* which  I  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  them. 
Soon  after  oame  in  the  lawyer,  not  indeed  with 
(h?  0ame  attnction  of  mien,  but  with  greater 
powers  of  langnace:  and  by  one  or  other  the 
eonpanr  was  so  happily  amused,  that  I  was 
nothT  heard  nor  sc^,  nor  was  able  to  give  any 
other  proof  of  my  existence  than  that  I  put  round 
th*  glass,  and  was  in  my  turn  permtttca  tu  name 
the  toast 

^  My  mother  indeed  endeavonred  to  comfort  me 
in  siy  irvxalion,  by  telling  me,  that  perhaps  these 
tfwiij  talkers  were  hardly  able  to  pay  everyone 
^(fwn ;  that  he  who  has  mon-^y  in  hi^  pocket 
iwsds  not  care  what  any  man  says  of  him;  that 
IH-nMHlsd  mr  trade,  the  time  will  come  when 
^wfniad  soUMn  wooU  be  glad  to  bonowool 


of  my  purse;  and  that  it  is  fine,  when  a  man  can 
set  his  hands  to  his  sides,  and  say  he  is  worth 
forty  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year 
These  and  many  more  such  consoLtioiis  and 
encouragements  1  received  from  my  good  mo- 
ther, which^  however,  did  not  much  allay  my  un- 
easiness ;  for  having  by  some  accident  heard, 
that  the  country  laches  despised  her  as  a  cit,  I 
had  therefore  no  longer  much  reverence  ibr  her 
opinions,  but  considered  her  as  one  whose  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  had  hurried  me,  though  with- 
out ill  intentions,  into  a  state  of  meanness  and 
ignominy,  from  which  I  could  not  find  any  pos- 
sibility of  risinir  to  the  rank  which  my  ancestors 
had  always  held. 

I  rcturued,  however,  to  my  master,  and  busird 
myself  among  thread,  and  silks,  and  laces,  hut 
without  my  former  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  I 
had  now  no  longer  any  felicity  in  contemplating 
the  exact  disposition  of  my  powdered  cuils,  the 
cauul  plaits  of  my  luffios,  or  the  glossy  blackness 
or  my  shoes ;  nor  heard  with  my  former  eleva- 
tion those  compliments  which  ladies  sometimes 
condescended  to  pay  me  upon  my  readiness  in 
twisting  a  paper,  or  counting  out  the  change. 
The  iennot  Yuung  Man,  with  which  1  wvlb  some- 
times honoured,  as  I  carried  a  parcel  to  the  door 
of  a  coach,  tortured  my  imagination ;  I  grew 
negligent  of  my  person,  and  sullen  in  my  tem- 
per ;  often  mistook  the  demands  of  the  custom- 
ers, treated  their  caprices  and  objections  with 
contempt,  and  received  and  dismissed  them  with 
surly  silence. 

My  master  was  afraid  lest  the  shop  should 
snfier  by  this  change  of  my  behaviour;  and, 
therefore,  after  some  expostuIation,jposted  me  in 
the  warehouse,  and  preserved  me  from  the  dan* 
ger  and  reproach  of  aescrtion,  to  whicii  mv  dis- 
content would  certainly  have  urged  me,  had  1 
continued  any  longer  behind  the  counter. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  my  servitude  my  brother 
died  of  drunken  joy,  for  having  run  down  a  fox 
that  had  baffled  all  the  packs  in  the  province.  I 
was  now  heir,  and  with  the  heartyconsent  of  my 
master  commenced  gentleman.  The  adventures 
in  which  my  new  character  engaged  me  shall  be 
communicated  in  another  letter,  by  Sh-, 
Yours,  Ilc. 

MiSOCAPCLUS* 


No.  1 17.]    Tuesday,  A.paiL  30,  1751. 
'Oovay  /ff*  OiA^/iirw  ftiumvmv  difttv  abrif  i^  *Offvy 

ThA  |rod«  they  challenge,  and  affoct  the  »kies: 

Heavvil  on  OlymiMW,  toCterinfr  0»n  stood } 

On  Owa,  Pelion  nods  with  all  his  wood.  pora 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Nothing  has  more  retarded  the  advancement  ol 
learning  than  the  disposition  of  vulgar  minds  to 
ridicule  and  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend. 
All  industry  must  be  excited  by  hope ;  and  as  the 
student  often  proposes  no  other  reward  to  him- 
self than  praise,  he  is  easily  discouraged  by  con- 
tempt ana  insult  He  who  brings  with  him  into 
a  clamorous  multitude  the  timidity  of  recluse  spc* 
culation,and  has  never  hardened  his  front  in  pub- 
lic life,  or  accustomed  his  passions  to  th*?  vicissi- 
tudes and  accidents,  the  Uiumphs  and  defeats  ot 
mixed  coBf«KMtioD»  will  falwhat  the  itaiMif  p> 
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tat»ikt  mcr*d«litj,  and  Buffi^r  himself  to  be  dnvcn 
bj  a  burat  of  laighier,  t>om  the  l\iitrefi9<;s  oi'tle- 
mo  astritjuii.  '  V  b  «  in  euiu4i  ist  w  iJ  I  b  u  ofra  id  lo  a^  - 
Heft  before  liaul  y  coau-adictiofij  I  be  poBsibility  of 
tt^ariiuf  down  buJwiki'ks  with  a  Hdkwurti]'sthr4,^ad; 
tuil  Uier  dfUoiiomcr  of  nsUluig  tht?  rapidity  of 
light, Che  drattince  oFihe  tied  fttua,  and  me  b&igbt 
01  tli0  Jttiiaj'  iTiuuntulris. 

it'  1  could  by  uiiy  uffurta  have  sJmken  off  thb 
cowniHike,  i  baj  uot  ahtltered  myself  uuder  a 
bi>;rLiW4?d  numt;^  nor  applied  to  you  tor  the 
means  of  uum^utintcatkngto  the  pubijc  tbo  theory 
of  a  gurriat ;  a  subjact  wti^ch^  ejKcept  some  flight 
und  tmrifiieTlt  strjcturetn,  hiksi  been  hilhtit4>  ne- 
gJtJCtcJ  by  tlih>fl(T  i»'bo  wtice  b..-at  qimlilied  to  adorn 
II,  either  lUr  wanlof  )ui»ur€  to  prosecute  the  van* 
DU3  ri^dcarchea  in  ^hich  n  riic4j  djscua^ion  mu»t 
(>n;ragL'  tbeui^  or  bt^tnutc  it  Tei{mrca  eoch  diver S4^ 
ty  ot'  H jiowlisdgef  and  duch  extent  of  c uriiiD ity,  as 
i^  searcely  to  be  found  iri  a.ay  single  intellect ;  or 
pi2khiips  others  for<t»aw  the  tiuiiult  wlu<rh  Hould 
D2  ruined  ugiuriAt  tbeia,  and  contintd  thulr  know^ 
ledge  to  Uveirowu  brciufLSf  and  abatidoned  preju- 
dice and  Udly  to  the  direction  of  chance, 

I'bai  the  prnfesMira  of  litem  turn  generokUy  re- 
aide  in  tliC  hi^hcAtstorie^Jif  has  been  irnmujuonally 
DbieiveJ.  The  wtudom  of  the  ancients  wujs  well 
aei)Uai.nted  with  the  mtdlectiml  aJvantiLge^  of 
lilt  vU^vatcd  s^toiAliun  i  why  elee  were  the  xVlusei^ 
tfttliiocicd  oti  Utyuipus^  or  PftmaMsuj^  by  those 
wha  could  witli  L't^iml  fight  have  rajfed  them 
l>owi.-rs  in  ihi?  Viile  of  Tenipe,  or  erected  their  al- 
tara  aiuo^ig  tb::  He^uicn  of  Akandi^r  ?  Why  was 
Jove  htirt^ell  nursed  ujH>ii  a  [iiountain  ?  or  why 
did  tine  goddesae*,  ^hei*  the  prij&e  of  beatiU  was 
contejsteil,  try  thu^  i^U!»c  ujion  tliu  top  of  Ida? 
Such  were  Uie  lictiocia  by  which  the  great  muj^ 
tera  of  the  i^aihcr  agca  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
to  poiAtt^rity  the  IrnportAnee  of  a  gnrrei,  which, 
tljough  titey  had  beeu  long  ubscared  by  the  negli- 
gi'ncc  and  igtiomnce  kA'  siicci^cdnig  liiues,  ntte 
vvdl  uiiforciid  by  the  celebrated  symbol  of  Pytha- 
goras, irtft^n  TifUfTyjn  r^if  tjjj^v  w^at^^m  j  "  when 
tliu  wnjd  bluwa,  wumhip  tu  udio/^  This  could 
not  but  hs  understood  by  bis  dtiH;ipli^tX4)  an  invio- 
lable mjunclion  to  live  in  a  gurrei,  which  1  have 
found  li'cijuendy  visittd  hj  the  echo  tind  the 
wjod,  JVor  was  Uie  tradition  wh^ally  oblileratod 
in  the  age  of  Aogudtuii,  tor  Tibulhis  evidently 
cor^gralulates  hnnadf  upon  hirr  ganet^  not  without 
Home  allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  precept: 

How  iwvBt  ii]  t\t«p  to  piiu  Ui?  carf  l£H  IhRinii 
LijUM  tiy  Uio  kHs^ltuf  wiuiU  uid  Juli Ja|  eti^t^ors  I 

And  it  1h  impossible  not  (o  discover  the  fond- 
ne»«  ol  Lucreuu9,  a  a  an  eaily  writer,  for  a  garret, 
in  hiH  ditseriptiuii  of  tlie  lofty  towers  of  serene 
lenrning,  and  ut  the  pleasure  Willi  which  a  tt'ise 
tiiati  looks  down  upon  the  confused  and  orralic 
mate  of  I  he  woild  moving  below  him. 

Std  niidttUiifM  twt,  frcnc  ^uam.  mttnUAtemtt-t 

l^rru/e,  «t^bf  FutAijDiii4iji(r)#  ^rn^rcrt  cite. 

"Til  iWfM-t  lli;^  Labmirtng^  vtepvlafui^te 

Ti>  vLTtuft'.^ei^Eiu,  HiUi  wiHlom  if«tt  Bup^hed, 
And  "Jl  iii«  la^K^ujui^Buftr^iriiing  ri>ritiii;U  ^ 
Fruin  iheubc  w  kuuk  below  uil  buinau  kind, 
BhvMvM  iO  bbt  aava  ctl'  lilb,  and  li^iaiL 


The  iiivCtliition  has,  indeed,  cantjniied  to  mu 

own  lime  ^  the  garret  is  stitl  the  usual  t**cep!acle 
of  tlie  pbdosopher  and  poet ;  but  Lu^^  i^ku  many 
aucient  cu^touii,  ia  perpetu&led  only  by  «.n  aces- 
dental  imitation,  wttbout  knowledge  uf  the  04^ 
ginal  reaaon  for  which  it  was  evUbhahed ; 

OtM49  Utti :  ra  €Mt  M#JifftiB«. 

TbA  cviMo  u  ioumi,  but  lb*  eflWct  J*  kaawa 

ConjectiireB  have,  indeed.  b«cn  adva^nced  eon-^ 
cerning  Iheae  habitationi  ot  literature^  but  wiU^ 
out  much  ^tifltocuon  to  the  judicious  Inquircfn^ 
Some  have  imagined  that  tlie  garret  is  generally 
chosen  by  the  wit«  aif  moat  easily  rentt^  ;  4nd 
concluded  that  no  man  rejoices  in  Ins  amai  abode, 
but  on  the  d  ay  a  of  pny  men  L  Uthend  ouapect  that 
a  garret  i«  cluetly  convenient,  as  it  is  rcmoief  tJi&n 
any  othi^r  part  of  the  house  fram  tJie  outer  doufj 
wbici)  is  often  ob^ervt^d  to  he  infe^Hed  by  vi^it- 
antS|  who  talk  iticeaMintly  ofbeer«or  hnen,  or  a 
coat^  and  repeat  the  aame  flounda  every  morumg, 
and  sometimes  again  m  the  afternoon,  wnhoui 
any  variation,  except  that  they  grow  dady  mora 
impi>rtuiiate  and  clamoroua,  and  raia«  ihetr 
voices  in  time  from  mournful  murmurs  to  raging 
vocit'e ration 9*  This  eternal  monotuny  is  aJwa)! 
deteiAtahle  to  a  man  i%hose  diief  pleasure  is  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge  and  vary  hh  ideas.  Oihen 
talk  of  freedom  from  noLH.%  and  abstraction  (loan 
common  huAinesd  or  amuicmenta;  and  some, 
yet  more  visionary,  tell  us,  that  the  facultictf  ate 
enlarged  by  open  proapectft,  and  that  the  f*ncy 
is  more  at  liberty,  when  the  eye  ran^s  without 
conlincment. 

Theao  conveniences  may  periiapa  all  be  found 
in  a  wdi-cbosen  garret ;  but  ouioly  they  cannot 
be  supposed  auihcienily  important  to  kmv«  o^kh 
rated  m variably  upon  diffi^rcnt  climatea,  distant 
ages,  and  separate  i:  itiuus.  Of  a  uoiver^  pimc* 
tice,  there  tnu^t  suil  be  presumed  a  kioivereal 
cause,  which,  however  recondite  and  ahatnuei 
may  be  perhaps  reserved  to  make  me  illusirioiA 
by  lis  discovery,  and  you  by  its  promuigatioa. 

It  is  univ«r!!aby  know  n  that  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  aie  invigomiod  or  weakened  by  die  stale 
of  Itie  body,  and  that  the  body  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure Regulated  by  the  various  compressiona  of  Ibe 
ambient  clem  en  L  The  effects  of  the  air  in  the 
production  or  cure  of  corporal  rrudadiea  have  been 
acknowledged  from  the  time  of  Bippocraiei ;  bwi 
no  man  has  yet  sulficienily  considered  how  Ikr  it 
may  ititlucnee  tlie  operations  of  Ihe  genius, 
though  every  day  affotds  instances  of  lo^  un- 
derstand ing,  of  wits  and  reason ers,  whose  facul* 
ties  ai^  adapted  to  aomo  single  spot,  and  wbo^ 
when  (hey  are  removed  to  any  other  place^  sink 
at  on  ce  ii  I  to  s  J  lence  a  lid  St  u  pid 1 1  y.  I  ha  ve  disco- 
vered,  by  a  long  senes  of  observatioms  that  iH' 
vention  and  elocution  sutler  greal  impedimenta 
from  dense  and  impure  vapours,  arad  that  the  te- 
nuity of  a  defecated  a*r  at  a  proper  dislance  froDj 
tiie  surface  of  the  earth,  accelerates  the  fancy, 
and  sets  at  hberty  those  intellectual  powcrawtuci 
were  before  shackled  hy  too  strong  attr«c|iai\ 
and  unable  to  expand  themselves  under  the  prt» 
sure  of  a  groaa  atmosphere.  1  have  found  dol 
ness  to  mucken  into  sentiment  in  a  thin  etbcTi  tl 
water,  though  not  verv  hot,  boils  in  a  reoeitM 
partly  ejdiauitcd ;  and  headi,  m  a^ppeyaiici 
AfOpty,  have  t«einod  with  qoUoos  Ujioa  umg 
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mamnif  aa  the  flaccid  ndet  of  a  football  would 
bave  fiwellvd  out  into  stiffneBs  and  extension. 

For4kia  reuon  I  never  think  myself  quaUtied 
Co  judge  decisively  of  any  man's  faculties,  whom 
I  have  oaly  known  in  one  degree  of  elevation  ; 
but  take  some  opportunity  of  attending  him  from 
th.*  cellar  to  the  garret,  and  try  upon  him  all  the 
%-anouj  degrees  of  rarefaction  and  condensation, 
tension  and  laxity.  If  he  is  neither  vivacious), 
aloft,  nor  seiioue  kelow,  I  then  consider  him  as 
hooelen ;  but  as  it  seldom  happens,  tliat  I  do 
not  find  the  temper  to  which  the  texture  of  his 
bcmin  is  fitted,  I  accommodate  liim  in  time  with  a 
tube  of  amicuij,  first  marking  the  point  most  fo- 
vonimble  to  but  intellects,  according  to  rules 
wbicb  I  have  long  studied,  and  which  fmay,  per- 
bapi^  revaai  to  mankind  in  a  complete  treatise 
of  barometrical  pneumatology. 

Another  eaase  of  the  gayety  and  sprightlinesis 
of  the  dwellers  in  garrets  is  probably  tne  increase 
of  that  veitiflinoas  motion,  with  which  we  are 
curied  vmim  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
eaitlL  The  power  of  agitation  upon  the  spirits 
is  wcU  known ;  every  man  has  felt  his  heart 
ligfateaed  in  a  rapid  vehicle,  or  on  a  galloping 
horae ;  and  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  he  who 
towers  lo  the  fifth  story  is  whirled  through 
more  apace  by  every  circumrotation,  than  ano- 
ther that  grovels  upon  the  ground-floor.  The 
aationa  between  the  tropics  are  known  to  bo  5ery, 
tneonatant,  inventive,  and  fanciful ;  because,  liv- 
ing at  the  utmost  length  of  the  earth's  diameter, 
they  are  carried  about  with  more  swiftness  than 
thoao  whon  natura  has  placed  nearer  to  the 
poles;  and,  tbeiefbre,  as  it  becomes  a  wise 
mail  to  stm^le  wkh  die  inconveniences  of  his 
coontry,  whenever  celerity  and  acutencss  are  re- 
onisite,  we  must  actuate  our  languor.by  taking  a 
WW  turns  round  the  centre  in  a  garret' 

If  ^tni  imagine  that  I  ascribe  to  air  and  motion 
efiecta  which  they  cannot  produce,  I  desire  you 
to  consult  your  own  memory,  and  consider  whe- 
ther yon  liave  never  known  a  nMin  acquire  repu- 
iBtion  in  his  garret^  which,  when  fortune  or  a  pa- 
tron had  placied  him  upon  the  first  floor,  he  was 
unable  to  maintain ;  and  who  never  recovered  his 
fomer  visour  of  understanding,  till  ho  wos  re- 
tfnred  to  bis  original  situation.  That  a  garret  will 
make  every  man  a  wit,  I  am  verv  far  from  suppos- 
ing ;  I  kuoiw  there  are  some  w^o  would  continue 
Uoekheads  even  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  or 
00  the  peak  of  Tenerifle.  But  let  not  any  man 
be  considered  as  unimprovable  till  this  potent  re- 
medy has  been  tried ;  for  perhaps  he  was  formed 
lo  be  great  only  in  a  garret,  as  tJie  joiner  of  Are- 
taeus  was  ntioiaal  in  no  other  place  but  in  his 
own  abopii 

I  think  a  frequent  rentoval  to  various  distance? 
from  the  oenlic,  so  necessary  to  a  just  estimate 
of  jntcfiectnal  abilities,  and  consequently  of  so 
peat  use  in  education,  that  if  I  hoped  that  the 
IMbbc  eonM  be  persuaded  to  so  expensive  an 
experiment,  1  would  propose,  that  tlierc  should 
Ih?  a  cavern  dug,  and  a  tower  erected,  like  those 
wliich  Bacon  deecribes  in  Solomon^s  house,  for 
(W  eipansion  and  concentration  of  understand- 
me,  according  to  the  exigence  of  different  em- 
plonnents,  or  constitutions.  Perhaps  some  that 
hne  away  in  nieditatmns  upon  time  and  space 


I  ground  stagnates  in  silence,  or  creeps  in  nan^. 
I  tive,  might  at  the  height  of  half  a  mile,  ferment 
into  merriment,  sparkle  with  repartee,  and  fmib 
with  dedaroation. 

Addison  observes,  tliat  we  may  find  the  heat 
of  Virgil's  climate  in  some  lines  of  his  Georgic : 
so  when  I  read  a  composition,  1  immediately  du^ 
termine  the  height  of  the  autlior's  habitation.  As 
an  elaborate  perlbrmance  is  common  I  v  said  to 
smell  of  the  lamp,  my  commendation  of  a  noble 
thought,  a  Fprightly  sally,  or  a  bold  figure,  is  to 
pronounce  it  fresh  from*  ihe  garret ;  an  exprcs 
sion  which  would  break  from  me  upon  the  po 
rusal  of  most  of  your  papers,  did  I  not  believe 
that  vou  sometimes  quit  the  garret,  and  ascend 
into  tne  cock-lod.  UiPEaTATUs. 


No.  1 1 9. J    Saturday,  Mat  4, 1731, 

Omme*  illmerywrnkUet 

VrgtntuTf  igmoliqu9  longa 
Socle.  not. 

In  endless  night  they  slaep,  unwept,  anknowD. 

rSAMCIS. 

CiccRO  has,  with  his  usual  elegance  and  magtii- 
ticcnce  of  language,  attempted,  in  his  relation  of 
the  dream  c€  Scipio,  to  depreciate  those  honours 
for  which  he  himself  appears  to  have  panted  with 
restless  solicitude,  by  siiowing  within  what  narrow 
limits  all  that  fame  and  celebritv  which  man  can 
hope  for  from  men  is  circumscribed. 

"Yoiisee,"  says  Africanus,  pointing  at  the 
earth,  from  the  celestial  regitms,  **  that  the  plobe 
assigned  to  the  residence  and  habitation  of  hu- 
man beings,  is  of  small  dimensions :  how  then 
can  you  obtain  from  the  praise  of  men,  anyirlory 
worthy  of  a  wish?  Of  this  little  world  the  mba 
bited  parts  are  neither  numerous  nor  wide ;  even 
the  spots  where  men  are  to  be  found  are  broken 
by  intervening  deserts,  and  the  nations  are  so  se- 
parated as  that  nothing  can  be  transmitted  from 
one  to  another.  With  the  people  of  the  south, 
by  whom  the  opposite  part  of  tne  earth  is  pos- 
sesKed,  you  have  no  intercourne ;  and  by  now 
small  a  tract  do  you  communicate  with  thecoun- 
trios  of  the  north?  The  territory  which  ynj  in- 
habit is  no  mjre  than  a  scanty  Island,  incloseo 
by  a  small  body  of  water,  to  w'hich  you  give  the 
name  of  the  ^reat  sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
And  even  in  this  known  and  frequented  conti- 
nent, what  hope  can  you  entertain,  that  your  re- 
nown will  pass  the  stream  of  Ganges,  or  the  cliffs 
of  Caucasus?  or  by  whom  will  your  name  be 
uttered  in  the  extremities  of  the  north  or  south, 
towards  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun  7  So  narrow 
is  the  space  to  «  hich  your  fame  can  be  propagat- 
ed, and  even  there  how  long  will  it  remain  ?♦• 

He  then  proceeds  to  assign  natnrai  causes, 
why  fame  is  not  only  narrow  in  its  extent,  but 
short  in  its  duratbn  ;  he  observes  the  difference 
between  the  computation  of  timo  in  earth  and 
heaven,  and  declares  that,  according  to  the  ce- 
lestial chronology,  no  human  honours  can  last  a 
single  year. 

Such  are  the  objections  bv  which  Tullvhas 
made  a  show  of  disciouraging  t^e  pursuit  of  fame ; 
objections  which  suificiently  discover  his  tender- 


^^^ ^.^..^..^ , P--      ness  and  regard  for  his  darling  phantom.    Ho- 

in  the  tswer,  might  compose  tables  of  interest  I  mer,  when  the  plan^ofhis  poem  made  the  death  of 
it  a  certain  deplh:   and  he  that  upon  level  I  Pktrodua  necessary  rwolved,  al  least,  that  hs 
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■bouM  die  wiih  honotir  ?  und  therefore  hrontM 
down  ugAHiBi  him  ibc  paifOH  jfrud  of  1>o>s  i4"<l 
Hi  to  hrttur  only  th»?  mtim  i ask  of  ifufinfi  lK& 
bit  blow  TO  a.n  ttn:my  h  tiorn  d  Di%iiie  h*fid  had 
6i8abj«d  Vioiii  i6KS»a(ici»,  I'hun  TuUy  ennoble  § 
iaii*e,  which  he  |jr«ft'SBu«  lo drj^nwii^^  l>y  opposinc 
i:  to  ceU  suiil  hafpitttw  ;  be  cwnJine's  not  itp  »»*- 
lent  buc  b¥  ibe  tmtimtiiiua  o1'  nuliitp,  nor  ia>n- 
Uac*»  lis  diirmtioij  Ihil  by  *i  proptohtig  il  sniiill  in 
tUe  e^timaunnot  su|»4riiir  btm^t*.  He  iliJ I  ad- 
mit *  a  ihe  hightM  aiid  nofakpl  oi"  tcrftsui»l  ob- 
ictls,  and  aik-ft*  inde  moru  iijmmst  il*  than  that 
it  If  Jieilhcir  wiihoyt  <?nd,  nor  vi  itlioiu  UmitB. 

What  tidghl  bt'  ihp  (ili  cl  ot  ti»*ti?  obscrvaiiona 
qonv(!]?cd  in  Cicerooia»  t  Uiqntjncp  to  Roirian  un- 
iJcr«taiidio^ii»  cint^^t  b^  ilclcHoinc^J ;  but  lew  i*f 
thojif  wiif)  Bbull  in  thtf  present  ai*e  read  mj  bum- 
bJe  version,  will  find  ibtmm'lvrR  much  df^prtfust^d 
iti  thLir  hops,  Of  rvtiiidecl  in  tlwir  d*»ignii  (oi  I 
im  not  iiidmed  tb  brli^'vti,  Mitit  liiev  who  among 
a^  nn*H  their  iivci  iiJ  ib^  fultii  atiun  of  knowkflp, 
0  ,#aion  of  powvE^,  hAVc  Vfry  anxiously  iii> 

q  ,.  ta.i<  .jpj  n  ion  s  pr  i:  v  oil  ^11 1  be  fu  tt  ber  ban  ks 

Oi  U.4  *.  Of  mvtgoralcd  an  v  eHbri  by  the  de- 

«?*»  ir  icnui  ong  till- clftM^ 

oJ  wp**  ft  if^of  mod r Til 

Ui  -— ^.-^H*  MflgA  ii*  -  >*cr  ''"•^- 

HefsUv^  '^iaipiht'^a  ^  w^  ins 


pin 


inn  ^»  . 


t^nltbl 


«tatAw}vtmartyffti 

or  nu>8l  *^^  -^  \  aic  inc« 

where  neilhci   . ..,l  n^.*f  imfl^Uviri  ^i^^^^tr,  mir 

only  nioLivt;  to  tlie  men  He  o  or  rtmeinbrauce  nf 
oLhers  \w  cunoaity  ,  i*  pn»sion,  ^  hicb,  though  in 
some  df?^f€e  univer^atly  asftoeinted  lo  rciisont  ip 
euftdy  confined,  uverboine,  or  diverted  fioro  ajiy 
parliculaf  obj.ct. 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  ruankmJ^  thert^ 
will  be  round  vcrj  lulled rsire  of  any  orber  know- 
led  ge^  thun  what  nmy  conuibute  immediately  lo 
tbe  relief  of  some  prci^sin^  unca-^tnt'^^t  or  ibe  at- 
tainmrnt  oj'  suniu  uear  udvaitiagc.  The  Tuiks 
arti  eaaid  lo  btar  wiUi  wonder  a  picjpofal  lo  walk 
outi  only  lb  a  I  they  nmy  walk  back  ^  and  inqui^re 
why  any  nmn  nbcuid'  iabour  fur  nntbmei  So 
those  w  ftoee  condili*jti  bn^  always  ft-ali  aiiHfJ  dicm 
to  the  contnnplal  ion  of  their  own  nfccf^tiitieflf  and 
who  ba*e  be^n  accustoined  lolthik  forward  only 
lo  a  ^oiall  diitancPf  will  acafcely  underaiaudf  whv 
nijiht^and  days  ebeutd  be  ppcm  in  itudiea.  which 
end  in  new  studies,  and  h  hich,  aceordin^  to  MuU 
he^be^B  obaefvation,  do  not  lend  to  U-sscn  the 
p. ice  of  bic^ad  ;  nor  will  the  trnder  or  nianufac- 
Lurer  ca£ilv  be  pe^su&ded,  thai  much  ^:hasure 
can  arise  l^om  the  mere  ksiowkdpeof  achoni, 
perfoimed  in  remote  regions,  or  in  UEslanlumiB  ; 
or  that  afi)  thin^  can  deaervo  ibeir  inqulty,  of 
w^bjcb  Kii»(  oUw  «««n«^CTs  *t//  Ti  UfttYy  we  can  onJy 
hear  ihu  report^  but  wliich  cannot  itilluenco  our 
Uv^m  by  any  confequcnc^a. 

Tbt?  imih  IS,  that  very  fi^w  hove  leisure  from 
iadi^pen^able  busirtct^,  to  eoipio/  tb^ir  Lhou^bU 


npon  nam  lire  or  ehtmri1«fa  ;  l^nd  am^nj^  ihfm 
tu  whom  foiUine  baa  pvvii  the  liberty  cf  hxufjft 
more  by  liieir  oian  *;hcire»  miiny  cTesie  in  Lbeiu- 
wi\t9  engagements^  hy  ihe  indidpencc  of  aowi 
iirtl^  utnbjtiotif  thf>  admission  of  aoinc  inaiitiy«1*' 
dtairp,  or  ibe  loletatkin  of  isom<?  prvdominatrt 
fiu^H^ton^    1  iw  man  who***  whoir  wi»h  W  lo  a& 
ciimolato  money,  has  no  other  rare  Than  (o  t*M 
Jeel  mtet^'^T,  to  csTtmalc  sseuritirs^  and  |f>  ertf  e^t 
fof  rnorlgag*9  :  tlie  Jovsr  diadaimi  lo  turn  biKi^f 
to  any  other  name  ihan  thai  of  Coriniio;  ani 
the  eouriJer  Ihitika  the  hour  loat^  wbicb  i*  iwrt 
f  pent  in  promoting  hk  intereat^  and  fpciUtalnt|^ 
hi8  wdvoriMemenL     The  adrenturcra  of  valonita 
and  the  diseovcrite  of  *cienec,  w  d1  fmd  a  mm 
recent  ion,  when  tbi-y  are  obtr  tided  upon  air  aip^ 
tenUon  ihua  bu^^v  with  'tis  favourile  annui^nienl^^ 
and  impatient  of  uitprmption  or  dialufhanee* 

_  Jt  nol  only  such  e«iployments  aij  strduc*  at* 
tcnttnn  by  appcjraiicts  of  d^jjoily,  nr  pr^xnii^a  of 
happinft**,  may  rt-9lrain  itw  oiifid  ffom  c»cur» 
»ujn  and  inquiry  '  eunosiiy  may  i'*c  equally  de- 
stroyed by  k^'foTmidable  cn«miett ;  vt  ma^  be 
disar paled' in  trifles,  or  congealed  by  indoltncc^i 
Tbo  rporiifinen  antj  the  men  of  dwaa  ba^  "  '*^  '*" 
beads  liUrd  vritb  a  fox  or  a  horAe>raee,  m 
t'*  "  hall  -f  <4nd  UvB  m  ignorance  of  e^ery 
1  f^,  i^itb  as  much  rontent  a»  helhat  briipl  ti] 
•  or  »r»ljcitii  prffi'mient^  lii^^  the  litid, 

I  tiio  anvil ;  ttnd  s»me  vet  lower  in  Ih?  i  anks 
teilecli  dream  wut  Ihe^tr  days  wjtbont  pl< 

,    Of  bunnMoi^  wilhuat  joy  or  sorrowv  nor  tv 
»v   !  frmti  ihmn  teltiarfy  to  hear  or  think. 

J    «ti  of  liMMO  vb©  &ivt  dedieattd  ihrmat if 

tn      tow  ledge,  tiic  fa  r  greater  pai  I  ha  v*  Fotiiraj 

iht:..  curiowty  to  a  (vw  ohjeets,  and  hat  p  vnry  ' 

rb"   Inchnatton  to  promote  any   famt     ' 

'b  Iboir  own  »tudiea  eniitlf^  rb^-m 

natmaliet  h*«  tm  deaif*^  lo  kno^  li.,  .  ^ .;,. 

*  eonjecture*  of  Om?  philologer;    the'  liiiiaiii 

Looks  iiprn  the  asrtiouomt^r  as  a  ?x-irip  unworthy 

of  hiH  rf  irurd ;  the  law  y i:r  scaieely  ht  acs  the  }nm$ 

of  a  physician  without  eomcmpl ;  arid  he  tbttt  il| 

frjowifig  ^^real  tiud  hfl['py  bytlfetrifying  a  bottli^ 

w  onders  htnv  the  world  can  he  engaged  by  trii^ 

flrng  pittHle  about  war  or  jH-nce. 

If,  lb<*relore,  he  that  imagines  the  w  orltl 
with  hifl  actionfl  and  praise  f^  shall  aubduct 
ilie  number  of  hia  cncoEiiiaHl,  all  those  who  ifv 
placed  bflow  the  flight  of  fame,  and  who  hrftr  k 
ibe  valb-ys  of  life  no  voice  but  ihai  of  nrce»«* 
ry  ;  nil  tlmse  wlvo  imagine  tbemecK  cs  too  irepOiV 
ant  to  repaid  him,  and  consider  the  mention  ol 
im  name  a^  a  uf^iirpation  of  thtiir  time  ;  alt  ivbi» 
aff  loo  much  or  loo  litilo  pleased  with  lhmi> 
selvep,  to  attend  lo  liny  tjiinp  external  j  all  wbt^af• 
attiaclfd  by  pleasure,  or  Lhaincd  down  by  j;::ai% 
to  ur^vaHet!  idi^as  ^  ^'l  ^^^^^  >^"^  withheld  from  Ab- 
lending  lus  triumph  by  diifeient  pursuits  t  mni 
atl  who  H I  umber  in  univeisal  negligence;  hit  will 
lind  his  ft'oown  vtrajtencd  by  m  arer  bounds  ifaaft  , 
the  rocks  of  Caueii«ufs,  and  percifive  tbal  no  ln*ft| 
eau  h^i  venerable  or  formidable^  bDt  to  a  aniftQ 
pan  of  bis  ft  I  low -creatures. 

That  w  B  may  nut  lan^ui^b  in  our  endfatroun 
after  exeiilicnce,  itifi  necessary  that,  a»  ATieantii 
eounstU  hi»  descendant,  *'  we  raise  our  tryct  lo 
hipber  prof  peeJs,  and  eoniem|:laie  our  future  ftnd 
eternal  i^talef  w  it  bout  giviog  up  our  hf  ails  tO  t^ 
pTaii^e  of  crcwde,  or  Hxinp  our  hupee  on  such  rc» 
waid(»  as  huinau  power  cou  bcbtuw/^ 
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As,  DotwithBtanding  all  that  wit,  or  malice,  or 
pride,  or  prudence,  will  be  able  to  sngge^t,  men 
and  women  omit  at  lost  pa»s  thoir  lives  together, 
1  hav3  nerer  therefore  thought  those  writers 
fnendfl  to  human  happiness,  who  endeavour  to 
excite  in  either  sex  a  general  contempt  or  sus- 
picion of  the  other.  To  persuade  them  who  are 
entering  the  world,  and  looking  abrond  for  a 
suitable  associate,  that  all  are  eq'tjllv  vicious,  or 
ouiialfy  ridiculous ;  that  they  who  trust  arc  cer- 
tainly 'betrayed,  and  they  who  esteem  are  always 
disappointed ;  is  not  to  awaken  judgment,  but 
to  inflatnc  temeiity.  Without  hopo  there  can 
bs  no  caution.  Those  who  are  convinced,  that 
no  reaaon  for  preference  can  be  found,  will  never 
harass  their  thoughts  with  doubt  and  delibera- 
tion; they  will  resolve,  since  they  are  doonifd 
to  misery,  that  no  needlosii  anxiety  shall  disturb 
their  QuieC:  they  will  plunge  at  hazanl  into  the 
oowJ,  and  snatch  the  first  hand  th;tt  sliall  be 
held  toward  them. 

That  the  world  is  over-rnn  with  vice  cannot 
be  denied ;  but  vice,  however  predominant,  has 
not  yet  i^ned  an  unlimited  dominion.  Simple 
and  unmingled  good  is  not  in  our  power,  hut  we 
may  generwlv  escape  a  greater  evil  by  sufTc'ring 
a  less;  and  therefore,  those  who  undertake  to 
tQitiate  the  young  and  ignorant  in  the  knowlu'dge 
of  UfCy  should  be  careful  to  inculcate  the  possi- 
bility of  virtue  and  happinesA,  and  to  encourage 
endf^avours  by  prospects  of  success. 

Vou,  perhaps,  do  not  suspect,  that  these  are 
the  aentinientd  of  one  who  has  been  subject  for 
Qiany  years  to  all  the  hardships  of  antiquated 
Wrpnity ;  has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  cold- 
lesa  ofnefciect,  and  the  petulance  of  insult ;  has 
been  mortified  in  full  assemblies  by  inquiries 
%fter  ibrtrotten  fashions,  games  long  disused,  and 
^its  and  beautie*  of  ancient  renown  ;  has  been 
tavited,  with  malicious  importunity,  to  the  second 
Wed  Jinff  of  many  acquaintances ;  has  been  ridi- 
culed by  two  gouerations  of  coquettes  in  whis- 
p'*rs  intended  to  be  heard  :  and  been  long  con- 
sidered by  the  airy  and  ga^,  as  too  venerable  fur 
fkmUiarity,  and  too  wise  lor  pleasure.  It  is  i>i- 
Ueed  natural  ibr  injury  to  provoke  anger,  and  by 
«*x>ntinual  repetition  to  produce  an  habitual  as- 
perity ;  yt  I  have  hitnerto  struggled  with  so 
inacn  Tigtlance  against  my  pride  and  my  resent- 
xn -itit^  that  I  have  preserved  my  lempT  uncor- 
rupc^ri.  I  hare  not  yet  made  it  any  part  of  my 
Employment  to  collect  sentences  againnt  mar- 
ring.*; nor  am  inrlin?d  to  lessen  tlie  nninher  of 
tt&3  few  friends  whom  time  has  led  me,  by  oh- 
siructin«7  that  happiness  which  I  cannot  fiartukc, 
^nd  venting  my  vexation  in  censures  \)f  the  for- 
wardness and  indiscretion  of  gir!%  or  the  incon- 
stancy, ta^t?Ies8nes.4,  and  nertidy  of  men. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  very  dinicult  to  boar  that  con- 
dition to  which  wc  are  not  condemnr^d  b^  neces- 
■ily,biit  induced  by  ol>5(ervation  and  choice;  and 
therefore  I,  perhaps,  have  never  yet  felt  all  the 
maUcmity  with  which  a  reproach,  edged  with  the 
a?pelUuoB  of  o!d  maid«  swelU  some  of  those 


hearts  in  which  it  is  inf.xed.  I  wis  not  con* 
d  jmied  in  my  youth  to  8olit«id<>,  <  ith  *r  by  iiidi* 
gence  or  defo.miry,  nurpasA'd  I'le  eailijr  pait 
of  life  without  the  Hatteiy  of  cou  tship,  and  tSo 
joys  of^triump!).  I  have  danod  tlie  round  of^gay* 
et^  amidst  the  murmurs  ofenvy,an'Jgraiulution8 
ot  applause;  b.'cn  atlend;'d  fiom  pleaiuirj  to 
pleasure  by  the  great,  the  sprijriitly,  a'ld  the  vain ; 
and  seen  my  regard  solicited  by  tbeobssquious* 
nesa  of  gallantn*,  the  jfaycty  of  wit,  and  the  timid* 
ity  of  love.  If,  therefore,  \  am  yet  a  stronger  to 
ntiptinl  happiness,  I  sufftr  only  tlie  con. sequencer 
of  my  own  resolves,  and  can  look  back  upon  the 
succession  of  lovers,  whos?  address. -s  I  have  re- 
jected, without  grief,  and  without  malice. 

Whr'n  my  nam f.*  first  be^an  »o  b?  inscribed 
upon  glasses,  I  was  lioioured  with  the  amorous 
professions  of  the  pay  Venu^tulus,  a  eentl  'in.in, 
who,  being  the  only  son  uf  a  wealthy  family,  had 
been  educated  in  a^l  the  wantonness  of  expens", 
and  soHncss of efF'minacy.  He  wan  beautiful  in 
in  hi^  pcr.^on,  and  easy  in  his  address;  and, 
therefore,  soon  guiiifd  upon  my  eye  at  an  ago 
when  th'j  siijht  is  veiy  liitlc  over-ruled  by  the  un- 
doisianding^.  He  had  not  any  power  iri-himself 
of  gladdening  or  amusing:  but  suppli-^d  his  want 
of  converccarion  by  trc  ats  and  diversions :  and  his 
chief  art  of  courtship  was  to  fill  the  mind  of  his 
mistress  with  parties,  ranihley,  music,  and  shows. 
Wo  were  often  enpuged  in  shoit  excursions 
to  gardens  and  seots,  and  I  was  for  u  while 
pl'.-ased  with  the  cure  whi<h  Venustulus  di^eov 
ered  in  securinsr  me  f  om  any  apptaratice  of  dan- 
ger, or  jKJSsibil'ty  of  mischance.  He  nev?r  failed 
to  recommend  cautum  to  his  coachman,  or  to 
pmmise  the  waterman  a  rewa*d  if  he  landed  u; 
safe;  and  always  contrived  to  return  by  dsy- 
light  for  fear  of  robbers.  This  extraordinaiy  sd- 
licittido  was  represcnt^'d  for  a  time  as  ths  effVct 
of  his  tenderness  for  me ;  but  fear  is  too  sttins 
for  continued  hvpoerisy.  I  soon  discovered,  that 
Venustulus  had  the  cowardice  as  well  as  el> 
gance  of  a  female.  Plis  imagination  was  per- 
petually cloud- d  with  tenos,  and  he  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  ifcrenms  and  outcries  at 
any  accidi^ntal  surpris".  lie  durst  not  entsra 
room  if  a  rat  was  heard  behind  the  wainscot,  nor 
cross  a  field  where  th?  catrbwere  frisking  in  the 
sunshine ;  the  least  breew  that  waved  upon  the 
river  was  a  .»«torm,  and  every  clamour  in  the 
street  was  a  cry  of  tiro.  I  have  seen  him  lose 
his  colour  when  my  squirrel  had  broke  his  chain ; 
and  was  forced  to  throw  wiiier  in  his  face  on  the 
sudden  entrancs  of  a  black  cat  CompaMion 
once  oblig'^d  mo  to  drive  away  with  mv  fan  a 
heeth  that  kept  him  in  distress,  and  chide  oil' a 
dog  that  vclpcd  at  his  heels,  to  whi  h  h"  would 
cladly  have  given  up  in"  to  facilitate  his  own 
escaj'>e.  Women  naturally  expect  defence  and 
protection  from  a  lovrr  or  a  hiishnnd.  and  there- 
fore you  will  not  think  me  culpahlp  in  rel'-is'.ng  a 
wretch,  who  would  have  burdened  life  with  un- 
necesiAry  tears,  anl  flown  to  me  for  that  suc- 
cour which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  giv«n. 

My  next  lovr  was  Funposa,  the  son  of  a  stock- 
jobber, whose  visits  my  fri'nd%  by  th3  imnor- 
"tunity  of  persuasion,  preVa-bd  upon  m'»loall'*w. 
Fungosa  wa^  no  very  suitable  companion ;  for 
having  been  bred  in  a  cotintinr-house,  he  spoke 
a  lancruairt^  unintelligible  in  any  other  place.  He 
had  no  desire  of  any  rf  patatidn  but  that  of  ar. 
iif^p^at  orasDoitimor  of  tha  chaogBiiii  tho  fiuuU; 
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nor  hft4  any  meina  of  msing  tiwrrimcnr,  but  by 
teliing  how  Boraebady  w^^a  ovtr^reacbed  in  ft 
bargain  bv  hia  fatht^r.  Ht-  wait,  Iiowotct,  e 
yoiifh  of  preat  »i>l)fJelj  anil  pfuflftncc,  and  IVp- 
qiwnlly  in  termed  us  how  cirre  fully  he  would  itii- 
fitovt;  my  fortune.  1  wa«  not  in  haBti;  to  condade 
tb«}  m*i<!b,  but  wa*  iwj  much  dwwl  by  my  pn- 
r«nt9^  that  [  itur?t  n^ft  di^mi^^A  Mm,  himI  niift^tl 
perhaps  littvejieen  doomed,  for  ever  tn  the  ^r09»- 
neaa  of  pedJary,  and  \hv  jargon  of  naury,  had  not 
n  fraud  been  discovered  in  tlie  settle  in  cnt,  whub 
Bet  rij?  free  from  tlif?  pcfpeeiition  of  groveiliiig^ 
pride^  and  peennmry  imptidcTitf^P 

I  was  afterward*  sii  nioitlh^  withonr  any  p*iT- 
ticular  notice,  ^^it  at  bM  becarRe  the  idol  of  the 
gtittt?rinjT  F[^)^^ulu0,  who  pn^scribpd  the  Jiiode  of 
tiiTi broidery  to  all  the  fops  of  bii  tim^  and  varied 
at  pleiiffure  the  cotk  of  every  ha  I,  arid  tht*  &tE?PVe 
nf  every  i^oal  tbat  appeared  in  fLii<ibion<tb1e  as> 
aemblicV  Fb^cuiu^  made^om  ^  hTijpre#»ii>Ti  upon 
my  heart  by  a  compliment  whit  li  It'xv  Eadies  can 
bear  witJiout  emntion ;  bo  couun ended  my  Bkill 
in  drcBBi  my  judgment  in  suiting  eoEourei^  and  my 
art  indiapoamgotiminentA.  But  I1f?«ruhi^  wah 
too  Bittdi  unfaffed  by  his  own  tleijaoee,  lo  he 
mUeimlty  atiantive  in  the  dutrea  tit  a  tnver,  or 
to  plettae  with  varied  pmise  an  enr  made'  rlelicnte 
by  riot  of  ndulutiofh  He  ejipeeted  to  bp  rr pitid 
part  of  his  tfibtite,  and  sisyrd  away  three  days, 
bectttise  i  rveglt'cted  to  take  notic**  of  a  new  coal, 
I  quiekly  found,  that  FloftcuJnn  was  ml  her  a 
rtv«l  iHah  an  udmiror  ;  and  ttiat  we  shoul  J  pro- 

fiflWYt  «nd  upend  our  breB  in  stratagenus  to  be 
first  I n  the  fiiahion- 

I  h*id  noon  after  the  honour  at  a  feast  of  at- 
fmcting  the  eyeiiof  Dentatui.nne  of  those  human 
lMln)[i  who«e  onlv  h^ippine^a  h  to  dine,  Detita- 
flwrp^lcd  me  with  forcijrn  vaiieties,  told  me  of 
nieftsurps  that  he  had  laid  for  procorinir  the  bept 
cook  111  Frtincf*,  and  entertained  rnp  with  bill?  of 
fare,  prescribed  the  arrBTigeruf  nt  of  dislse*,  and 
1  a  n  qfhl  rne  t  w  r>  sa  ucei*  i  n vei  i  ted  by  h  i  m  s  pI  f.  At 
knjlth^  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  happi- 
leB",  I  deiared  my  opinion  li^o  ha^^tilyupon  a  pie 
»ade  under  his  own  direction  j  after  which  he 
jrnsw  60  cold  and  negligentj  that  he  wo*  eassdy 
di*miss#Ml. 

Many  t*1  her  lover**,  or  pretended  loverfi,  I  have 
hai  the  honour  lo  lead  a  whtio  in  triumph.  But 
TWO  of  them  1  drove  from  me,  by  discovering  that 
t!i*-y  had  no  tust**  or  knowledjze  in  mii?^ic  ;  three 
Idi^mis^ed,  beraoseTbeywiTedninkard?^;  two, 
liecause  they  paid  thtir  addresses  mt  the  fin  me 
time  to  other  ladip-a  ;  and  six,  because  they  at- 
leniptffd  to  inflnence  my  choice  by  bribinp  my 
mftid.  Two  more  I  dcwcarded  at  the  eeeond  visit 
flvr  ohftfrf-ne  dl fusions ;  snd  five  for  drollery  on 
re  I J  pi  on.  In  the  latter  part  of  mv  reifm,  1  sen- 
ten  cfd  two  to  perpetual  eiHe,  fof  ofti^rin^  me 
»ctibments,  by  which  the  chtMren  nf  a  former 
nurria^e  would  have  been  injured  j  four,  for  re- 
prpsr^ntihp  falsely  the  value  oftht-irt»»tiiitea ;  Thrive, 
for  concealing  their  debts  ■  and  one,  for  raising 
the  rent  of  a  decrepit  tenant* 

I  have  now  t^nt  you  a  narrative,  which  the 
ladle*  may  oppose  to  the  rale  of  Hvmen»u&.  J 
meai  n<5t  to  aeprrriate  the  lex  wfuch  has  pro* 
dnced  poeti  and  philoiopherfl,  heroes  and  mar- 
1%'ra^  l>itt  H-i.ll  nni  ciTtP^r  iU-'  r'<s-inf*  I'.-f-rirraiiiin  of 
beauties  to  be  dejected  by  partial  "satire ;  or  to 
iuMfiaB  thMt  tiww  who  fieasimd  iham  have  not 


likewise  their  foHies  and  tJieir  vices,  I  do  not 
yet  bclif  ve  happine^  unattainable  in  martiiice, 
though  1  hove  Oliver  yet  been  iible  to  find  a  man,, 
with  whom  I  eoidd  prudently  vimtttre  act  insepan 
rablfv  union.  It  is  necea*Bfy  to  expose  tliubs,, 
that  tlicir  defbnmly  may  be  sf  on ;  but  the  re- 
proach ought  not  10  be  ejciendcd  beytind  llw 
crime,  nor  either  sex  to  bo  condemned/  becaiite 
some  women^or  men,  ar^  iudetic*fe  or  diabonc^ 
1  am,  Ace, 

Taa,N4triiXA. 
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In  the  pjign  of  Jenphix  Tin,  conqutr<sf  of  ihe 
emat^  in  the  city  of  ?nma!reind,  Hved  Koii radio 
the  inr^rcbant,  reriowncd  throughout  all  the  tt^ 
^ons  of  ludiu  for  the  cittent  of  hi*  efMiimefpr^Bird 
(bf  mir frrity  of  his  dtalinep.  His  worrlicmtifa 
were  filli  d  with  all  the  commfwht^es  of  thf*  rr* 
moti  St  nations  ;  every  ratify  of  nalnre,  **ef  t?  ru* 
riosiiy  of  art,  whatever  wits  raluahb-,  wlmtrver 
wai*  iiseftd,  halted  to  bis  hand,  7T*a  a&«e^ 
wore  cmwded  with  his  eamape*^  the  era  w*a 
covered  with  hh  ships ;  the  streams  nf  Ojiai 
w^re  wearied  vintb  conveyance,  and  rrcry  bre«t» 
of  the  sky  wnftcd  wealth  to  KoiiFadm, 

At  length  >"onradin  felt  himself  neireiil  witb  a 
ji^ow  mnlndv,  whit'h  he  first  endf^a^oured  to  di- 
vert by  af»|iht'alion,  and  afterwards  to  relieve  bw 
1 1 1 X  ury  ann  i  tid  ul)2  e  ri  ee ;  h  u  I  t^n  d  i  n  |r  his  st  ren  ptli 
every  day  less, he  was  at  ltt?t  ttrrilied,  and  ealtf d 
for  help  upon  the  sap-  s  of  phyt*ic :  they  Idled 
his  apartments  with  akxipharmicB^  restorative*; 
and  epsentraj  virtues;  the  pi  nils  of  tlie  ocean 
tt  ere  dissolved,  the  spicet*  of  Arabia  were  dis- 
till ed,  and  all  the  powers  of  natnre  were  em^ 
ployed  TO  pive  new  ppiriis  to  his  nerves,  arid  new 
balsam  to  his  binod.  >'ouradin  wu^  for  *onit 
time  aiTiu^ed  tvilh  ptomi'*es,  invigorated  with 
oordSalfl,  or  :!*ooth*.'d  wiih  anodynes;  but  iJie  ti\^ 
ease  preyed  upon  his  vitab^  and  he  uoon  diseo* 
vercd  with  maigi>aTi:on,  that  health  was  not  lo  be 
bought.  He  was  confined  to  hift  ebamber,  de^ 
senwl  by  hi«  physk?i«ns,  and  rarely  visited  by 
his  friendfi  :  bur  his  nnwillingneps  lo  die  llalterEd 
bini  lon^  with  hivpefl  of  life. 

At  length,  having  passed  the  night  in  U-dioui 
languor,  he  called  to  him  Alman.oulin,  his  uwlj 
son,  and,  dismissing  his  attendant^  **Mt  son,'* 
says  he,  "  behold  here  the  wen kn ess  and  ftacit^Ty 
«>f'man;  look  backward  a  few  days,  thy  father 
wa?i  ffreat  and  happy,  fre?h  as  the  vernal  rose, 
and  strooiT ««  the  e<^ar  of  the  moiinT«in  ;  tba 
nations  of  Asia  drank  his  dews,  and  art  and  eom" 
metce  deli  phi  ed  in  his  shade,  Malavotene*  bo- 
held  me,  and  sipbed  :  His  root, she  cried,  is  £xed 
in  Th'-  r^  -t',v  .  :.  ;.  w^tuuJ  by  .'j  tuumii:!  -; 
Oxus ;  it  sends  out  branches)  afar,  and  bids  daii 
anoaiothaUaat}  prudanoa  racimaa  agusal  lu» 
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trunk,  and  prosperity  dances  on  his  top.  Now, 
Almatnoulin,  look  upon  me  withering  and  pros- 
trate ;  look  upon  me,  and  attend,  i  have  traf> 
ficked,  i  have  prospered,  I  have  rioted  in  gain  j 
my  house  is  splendid,  my  servants  are  numerous; 
yet  I  displayed  only  a  small  part  of  my  riches ; 
the  rest,  which  I  was  hindered  from  enjoying  by 
the  fear  of  raising  envy,  or  tempting  rapacity,  I 
have  piled  in  towers,  1  have  buried  in  cavemn,  I 
have  hidden  in  secret  repositories,  which  this 
scroll  will  discover.  My  purpose  was,  after  ten 
months  more  spent  in  commerce,  to  have  with* 
drawn  my  wealth  to  a  safer  country ;  to  have 
given  seven  years  to  delight  and  festivity,  and 
the  remaining  part  of  my  days  to  solitude  and 
repentance;  but  the  hand  of  death  is  upon  me; 
a  frigoritic  torpor  encroaches  upon  my  veins  ;  1 
am  now  leaving  the  produce  of  my  toil,  which  it 
must  be  tiiy  business  to  enjoy  with  wisdom." 
The  thought  of  leaving  his  wealth  filled  Noura- 
din  with  such  grief,  that  he  fell  into  convulsions, 
became  delirious,  and  expired. 

Almamoulin,  who  loved  his  father,  was  touch- 
ed awhile  widi  honest  sorrow,  and  sat  two  hours 
in  profound  meditation,  without  perusing  the 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  then  re- 
tired to  his  own  chamber,  as  overborne  with  af- 
fliction, and  there  read  the  inventory  of  his  new 
possessions,  which  swelled  his  heart  with  such 
transports,  that  he  no  longer  lamented  his  fathci^s 
diath.  Ha  was  now  sutfici-^ntly  composed  to 
order  a  funeral  of  modest  magnihcenne,  suitable 
at  once  to  the  rank  of  Nouradin's  profession,  and 
the  reputation  of  his  wealth.  The  two  next 
nights  he  spent  in  visiting  the  tower  and  the  ca- 
verns, and  found  the  treasures  greater  to  his  eye 
than  to  his  imagination. 

Almamoulin  had  been  bred  to  the  practice  of 
exact  frugality,  and  had  oflrn  looked  with  envy 
on  the  finery  and  expenses  of  other  young  men  : 
he  therefore  b?liev  .'u  that  happiness  was  now  in 
his  power,  since  he  could  obtain  all  of  which  he 
had  hirh^rto  been  accustomed  to  regret  the  want 
He  resolved  to  give  a  loose  to  his  desiros*,  to  re- 
vel in  enjoyment,  and  feel  pain  or  uneasiness  no 
more. 

He  immediately  procured  a  splendid  equipage, 
dressed  his  servants  in  rich  embroidery,  atid 
covered  his  horses  with  golden  caparisons.  He 
showered  down  silver  on  th-*  populace,  and  suf- 
fered their  acclamations  to  swell  him  with  inso- 
bnce.  The  nobles  saw  him  with  anger,  the 
wise  m3n  of  the  state  combin'^d  a^^ainst  him,  the 
lead  2rs  of  annies  threatened  his  destruction.  Al- 
matnoulin was  informed  of  his  danger :  he  put 
on  the  robe  of  mourning  in  the  presence  of  nis 
enemies,  and  appeased  them  with  gold,  and 
gems,  and  supplication. 

He  then  sought  to  8trength?n  himself,  by  an 
alliance  with  th  >  princs  of  Tartary,  and  offered 
the  prire  of  kingdoms  for  a  wife  of  noble  birth. 
His  suit  was  gen  'rally  rejected,  and  his  presents 
refused ;  but  a  princ  ?ss  of  Astracan  once  conde- 
scended to  admit  him  to  her  presence.  She  re- 
ceived him  sitting  on  a  throne,  attired  in  the  robe 
of  royalty,  and  shining  with  the  jewels  of  Gol- 
conda  ;  command  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  dig- 
nity tiwered on  her fon^head.  Almamoulin  ap- 
proaclied  and  trembled.  She  saw  his  confusion 
and  disdained  him ;  How,  says  she,  dares  the 
wrcich  hope  my  obedience,  who  thus  shrinks  at 
my  glanoAt  mtim,  %od  Mjoy  fhy  liiBharin  mn 


did  ostentation ;  thou  wast  born  to  be  weatthj, 
but  never  canst  be  great 

He  then  contracted  his  de^res  to  more  private 
and  domestic  pleasures.  Ho  built  palaces,  he 
laid  out  gardens,  he  changed  the  face  of  the  land^ 
he  transplanted  forests,  he  levelled  mountains, 
opened  prospects  mto  distant  regions,  pourca 
fountains  from  the  tops  of  turrets,  and  rolled 
rivers  through  new  channels. 

These  amusements  pleased  him  for  a  time; 
but  languor  and  weariness  soon  invaded  him. 
His  bowers  lost  their  t'ragrance,  and  the  waters 
murmured  without  notice.  He  purchased  la:ge. 
tracts  of  land  in  distant  provinces,  ad6rned  thum 
with  houses  of  pleasure,  and  diversified  them  with 
accommodations  for  difierent  seasons.  Chance 
of  place  at  first  relieved  his  satiety,  but  aii  the 
novelties  of  situation  were  soon  exhausted  ;  he 
found  his  heart  vacant,  and  his  desires,  for  want 
of  external  objects,  ravaging  himself. 

Ho  therefore  returned  to  Samarcand,  and  set 
open  his  doors  to  those  whom  idleness  sends  out 
in  search  of  pleasure.  His  tables  were  always 
covered  wiih  delicacies;  wines  of  every  vintage 
sparkled  in  his  bowls,  arnl  his  lamps  scattered 
perfumes.  The  sound  of  the  lute,  and  the  voice 
of  the  singer,  chased  away  sadness;  every  hour 
was  crowded  with  pleas:ire  ;  and  the  day  ended 
and  began  with  feasts  and  dances,  and  revelry 
and  nierrinuMit  Ahnainoulin  cried  out,  **  1  ha%'e 
at  last  found  the  use  of  riches  ;  1  am  surround:'d 
by  companifms,  wh  >  view  my  greatness  without 
envy  ;  and  I  enjoy  at  onc^  the  raptures  of  popu- 
larity, and  the  safety  of  an  obscure  station.  Wbat 
trouble  can  he  feel,  whom  all  are  *studioas  to 
please,  that  they  may  be  repaid  with  pleasure  7 
What  danger  can  he  dread,  to  whom  every  man 
is  a  friend  ? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Almamoulin,  as  he 
looked  down  from  a  gallery  upon  the  gay  assem- 
bly, regaling  at  his  expense ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
this  soliloquy,  an  officer  of  justice  entered  the 
house,  and  in  the  form  of  legal  citation,  sum- 
moned Almamoulin  to  appear  before  the  em 
peror.  The  guests  stood  awhile  aghast,  then 
stole  imperceptibly  away,  and  he  was  led  c^ 
without  a  single  voice  to  witness  his  integrity. 
He  now  found  one  of  his  most  frequent  visitants 
accusuig  him  of  treason,  in  hopes  of  sharing  his 
confiscation;  yet,  unpatro.iized  and  unsupported, 
he  cleared  himself  by  the  openness  of  innocence, 
and  the  consistence  of  truth  ;  he  was  disinissca 
with  honour,  and  his  accuser  perished  in  prison. 

Almamoulin  now  perceived  with  how  little 
reason  he  had  hoped  for  jutiscc  or  fidelity  from 
those  who  live  only  to  gratify  their  senses  :  and, 
b'.»ing  now  weary  with  vain  experiments  upon 
life  and  fruitless  researches  after  felicitv,  he  nad 
recourse  to  a  sage,  who  after  spending  nis  youth 
in  travel  and  observation,  had  retired  from  all 
human  cares,  to  a  small  habitation  on  the  banks 
of  Oxus,  where  he  conversed  only  with  such  ae 
solicited  his  counsel.  "  Brother,"  said  the  phi- 
losopher, "  thou  hast  suflTored  thy  reason  to  be 
deluded  by  idle  hopes  and  fallacious  appearances. 
Having  long  looked  with  desire  upon  riches, 
thou  hadst  taught  thyself  to  think  them  more 
valuable  than  nature  designed  them,  and  to  ex- 
pect from  them,  what  experience  has  now  taught 
thee,  that  they  cannot  give.  That  they  do  not 
confer  wisdom,  thou  vn^yest  be  convinced,  by 
conaidming  at  bow  dear  a  price  tiiey  temptaa 
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thfj^i  upon  thj  first  entrance  hita  the  woHd,  to 
purchase  the  em[Tty  sound  of  vulvar  iicda.uia- 
lion.  ThalUicy  cannot  bpsio^  forhtuiieor  mag- 
nanimitv,  Ibat  mon  rnay  bo  i^ettiin,  who  stocwi 
Ircfubliiig  at  Aftimcani  before  9.  beitig  not  n&lu- 
rally  ffii|*'-'rior  Vu  hiiiiJ9tOf.  That  tliisv  will  not 
aupjily  HneAliatiBtfd  plcuaure,  the  re^^oilection  of 
furaukrii  pubu^e^^  nod  ncgUvied  ^^dc^na,  M'iU 
casilv  mionu  liM?*?.  Tbal  xhcy  mrcly  nurcha^ 
friends^  ihou  diddt  »oon  discover,  wbt*n  tiiou  wrrl 
left  to  «t«jvd  thy  ItihI  nncounlenftnced  and  dlonc. 
Yet  rbink  not  Vidies  aa«Ie»3  ;  there  fcf e  pnrp^ssesi 
to  wliich  11  wisff  m&n  may  be  dclighlijJ  la  apply 
th^rn ;  they  may,  by  n  rational  di^iribuUon  to 
thQite  who  want'iUem*  eJw<?  Hit-  uimo*  of  hclplt«« 
dbcasc,  eitLJl  the  throbs  of  reatlesit  an*tetyt  '*>* 
lievp  innocpiit*;  from  opprttsion,  afjd  r^i^e  iinb^ 
cility  In  thtserfijln*?^*  and  vigouf,  T\u^  they  wiU 
ennlite  thee  to  perform,  and  r bis  will  aflor^  the 
only  Imp  pin  ess  oTtlainrd  for  our  pre-ien*  sratCj 
th(^  tMjnJideiicfr  of  Divine  favour,  and  tlio  hop*  i^t 
fulnr*;  rtwarda**^ 


No.  in-]      TirxftDAT,  Ma¥  14,  t7fil. 

I  tiATi  been  iuformed  by  a  letter  frotn  one  of  ihe 
uti]vei^Ltie«,  t^nt  among  the  yotith  fiom  whom 
ibfe  next  swarm  of  reaaon«r»  is  to  leurn  piiiloao- 
phy*  and  tlia  neJtt  tlighlof  beauties  ta  hcarnlegieB 
wi«t  st^uncta,  there  are  mftfiVj  who*  instead  ofen- 
deavoufing  by  boukg  ajid  meditaUoti  to  iorm 
lh.'(f  own  opmion%  content  themaelvi!*  with  the 
t«eondury  kt»OH  ledge,  which  a  convenient  bench 
10  a  coWi>iti-iiOii»c  can  supply  :  And,  wilhoitt  any 
e.^atrMnaticin  or  di^tmition,  adopt  Ui*^  critieiflmVi 
tind  remarks  whlirh  bapptn  to  drop  fri>m  Ihoi-f 
who  have  ns^pn,  by  merit  or  fortune,  to  reputa- 
tion nnJ  ftiftltnrily, 

Tbese  humble  rctuilcr?  of  knowledge  mv  cor- 
respondent  sligraatiies  1^  ith  the  name  r4*EcKoe9  ; 
a.n4  luems  de^-iirous  that  they  i^honld  be  made 
aahained  of  lazy  submissiotii  and  animated  to 
alt^!nipls  after  new  discoveries^,  and  onginnl  st-n- 
tinieiil*. 

It  19  very  natural  for  young  men  to  be  Teho- 
incot,  acrimonious  and  severe.  For  a « they  mI- 
ddtn  coin  pro  bend  at  once  all  tht:!  ejjn^eijuenceji 
of  a  position,  c)r  perceive  the  diOicaJui^y  by  which 
coolor  and  inori^  expi^neficed  reason er«  are  re- 
al mil  Led  fjorn  cnnfidenec,  they  fonn  tlieir  condu- 
«iot)e  with  great  precipitanet.  Seeing  notinug 
that  ciiti  dtirken  or  embarraa?  the  question,  tliey 
expect  to  fitid  their  own  opinion  univeraally  pro 
valc'nt,  aiyd  are  inchneil  \o  impute  uiiccrtamly 
and  hesitation  to  want  of  lion  eat  v,  rallier  than  of 
knowledge*  1  may  perhaps,  tlierefc^r*^,  be  re- 
prn ached  by  my  tivt-ly  t'nrregjiondent,  when  it 
shall  be  fonnd,  thai  I  have  no  inelination  to  per- 
iocute  tbefio  co! lectors  of  fortuitous  knowledge 
wlih  Ihu  seventy  required ;  yet,  as  I  ani  now 
too  old  lo  be  much  pained  by  hasty  cenAure,  I 
ah  all  nol  hv  afraid  of  taking  into  protection  those 
whom  I  think  enndcmncd  without  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  ihf'ir  eau-^r^, 

He  that  adojiU  thf-  s-nhmentf  of  another, 
whom  he  has  reaaon  to  b-  lieve  wUer  than  h^ra- 
Bolf,  \$  only  y>  be  blatned  when  he  ckiinB  thj& 


honours  which  are  not  due  but  toilie  autlior,  tDd 
hndtavour?  to  deceive  the  world  into  pmtae  and 
veneration  ;  for  io  team  tH  the  proper  buauiesi 
of  youth  ;  and  whether  we  inert aae  our  kmwit^ 
ledee  by  books  or  by  conversation,  wo  are  cfjiulljf 
indebted  to  tbreij^  a£si«lance. 

The  ifreater  part  ofttiident*  arc  not  bom  with 
abiliUes  to  construct  Bystjr^mfi,  or  a-dvnrK  r  i<  ^'^•w^ 
ledge;  nor  can  have  any  hope  hf?y 
becoming  intclliirtail  hearers  io  tht  1 

art^  of  hfing  able  to  coniprehend  wJia;  i4ht  ra 
di:seover,  and  to  remember  what  othirrt^  leach^ 
Even  thos**  to  whom  Pre* v id f nee  hath  alJaTted 
greater  atrengtli  of  nnder^landing,  ean  eip«et 
only  to  improve  a  single  science.  In  «vcry  othei 
piiri  of  hiarriinff,  they  must  be  otmtrnt  to  folkilf 
opinions^  whicn  tJiey  art^  not  abb  to  examines 
and^  even  in  that  which  Ibey  claim  a*  peciiliarlv 
their  own,  can  t^eldotn  add  more  [hjoo  m-trnt*  nmA\ 
pariiele  of  knowlrd^re  to  rha  lierecbury  stack  tJe- 
volved  lo  theoi  frmn  ancient  tjine?,  lii£  coli«ictiv« 
labour  of  a  Ihousjind  intcU^tju 

In  Felice,  which,  bein|r  Jiie4  an4  UmVle^l,  ad- 
m\U  of  no  otlicr  vaTiiiy  than  audi  as  aiii^^a  tiossk 
rjew  methods  of  diptrihntion,  or  new  mrta  of  it- 
lustration,  tht^  neee^sity  of  foUoming  th«  tflieei 
of  our  predec*s»orB!  is  i'ndieputabi}?  evident ;  bi|» 
ihert:^  appears  no  rca.=wn  why  ima^^nttuin  ebould 
be  subject  to  the  sam^?  rt  strain tr  It  mi^ht  ba 
coneeived^  tliat  of  tho^e  who  pr^ifcMis  tfi  ^nwke 
liie  narrow  paths  of  trtith*  every  i»ne  may  dev^ 
I  ate  towatds  a  diflercnl  i^iint,  MUfm^  thfiugli  tv^ 
I  titude  i^  nnifonn  and  fi.\ed,  obliquity,  may  be  \a* 
Unite ly  diveraifiefl*  The  roads  of  iK-nm^  art 
narrow,  su  tiiat  they  who  travel  tht^m,  irtu«t 
cither  follow  or  meet  oue  ani^ther ;  but  in  tli« 
bfuindless  n'^lons  of  po^sibihty,  wiiicli  Iklkn 
elaiuts  for  her  dominion,  there  aie  surely  a  llnni- 
aand  recicefvaunexpbretl,  a  tboufand  flowrra  uft- 
plucked,  a  thousand  fountains  unexbau«tcd,coin- 
binaHon^  of  inio-serj^  \ et  unob^ened,  nnd  races 
of  ideal  inhahitani?  not  hiiiu'iTtu  described!* 

Yet,  whflt*"vcr  hope  may  piTsnade,  or  resMa 
evince,  e3i|iierience  can  boa#t  of  very  feyn  adid^ 
tioivs  to  ancient  fable*  The  warvf  ol  Troy,  aitd 
the  travel*  of  IHvsse**,  have  furnished  almoA  aU 
succeeding  porta  wiili  inti dents,  charsclem^  and 
i^cn  ti  men  ts,  T  h  e  R  orn  ana  are  con  fesfled  to  lMiir« 
al  tempted  httZe  more  than  to  displuy  in  iheir 
own  tongtie  tlic  invcntmns  of  the  Greeks,  There 
i)^,  in  uU  thf  ir  writinirs,  fincJi  a  perpetual  recor- 
renise  of  all  unions  lo  liie  tale^  of  the  fabuloiu 
uge,  tli.it  ihev  must  be  conJ'e^sed  often  to  wa«t 
that  7>ewcrofg'*'"gpl*^*^"''e  whieh  noreltViop- 
plies  ^  nor  cm\  we  wonder  that  they  eicetWaO 
much  in  the  graces  ot'  diet  ion,  when  we  coD*id^ 
liow  rarely  they  Vi'cre  employed  in  teareh  of  Dtw 
thought  ij* 

The  vvamnsf  admirer=i  of  the  great  Manliwn 
poet  €fln  e.t<ol  lum  fnrlitElk?  mere  than  the  skfll 
with  wJiieh  he  ha^,  by  nmking  his  hem  both  a 
traviller  and  a  warri^>r,  united  the  heanliM  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  one  coniposilion^ 
vet  his  judsmeut  was  perhaps  sometimt'9  over- 
borne by  his  avarice  of  the  Hom-^ric  treasure* ; 
and,  for' fear  ijf  aoflering  a  uparkhnc  omainaiit 
to  be  lo*t^  he  hoii  inserted  tt  where  it  cannot 
shine  with  its  nrigirral  ^plenclnur. 

When  iTlyssrs  viaited  the  inferno  I  regioft«,  Ita 
tiiutid  aroon^  lb(*  h'lrtjtif!  ihat  peri^ihed  at  Trt>T, 
his*  competitor  Ajaji,  vfhi\  when  the  arum  of 
Achillea  were  adjiidgt^d  Ui  Ulyssct^  died  bj  hti 
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own  hand  in  the  madness  of  disappointment 
tie  stili  appeared  to  ix>seii(,  as  on  tanh,  his  loss 
and  disorrac.  Ulyssjs  cndoavourt^  lo  pacity 
him  t%'itii  praii*e.s  and  finbinis.siohj  hut  Ajax 
walked  av.  ay  without  reply.  'J'hi«»  pas<ia^o  has 
always  hetn  consid.'red  as  emiiiciitly  lH*au!ifuI ; 
hoCiiHc  Ajax,  the  hatinhiy  ciiit'f*  ih.*  unleiteri^d 
Pv.ldier,  ofunshak.'ii  eourajje,  of  iuimoveahleeoii- 
frfancy,  but  wiihoul  xht'  power  ot*  recommendin;: 
hii»  own  virtues  by  ilo<]uonce,  or  entoicinir  his 
as^..itions  by  any  olh.-r  aimim.'nt  Uvin  the  sword, 
had  no  way  of  inakini;  his  an<rer  known  hnt  hv 
gl«io:n>-  siilfenness,  and  dumb  I'eroeity.  His  ha- 
tr.  d  of  a  man  whom  he  eonetived  io  have  d. - 
iValcd  him  only  by  volubility  ft'  ton^ie,  was 
ihor  fore  naturally  s!»own  by  siliMiee,  more  eon- 
tempiuous  and  piercint:  tlftn  ativ  words  that  so 
rude  an  orator  eould  h»\e  found,  and  by  which 
h?  gave  his  enemy  no  opportunity  of  exertmg 
the  only  power  in  which  he  was  superior. 

When  ^£nea8  is  sent  by  Virgil  to  the  shades, 
he  meets  Dido  the  aucen  of  Carthage,  whom 
his  perfidy  has  hunied  to  the  grave ;  he  accosts 
h.^r  with  lenderness  and  excuses ;  but  the  lady 
turns  away  like  Ajax  in  mute  disdain.  She 
turns  away  hkc  Ajax;  but  she  resembles  him  in 
none  of  those  qualities  which  give  either  dignity 
or  propriety  to  silence.  She  might,  without  any 
departure  from  the  tetior  of  her  conduct,  have 
burst  out,  hke  other  injured  women,  into  cla- 
mour, reproach,  and  denunciation;  but  V^irgd 
had  his  imagmation  full  of  Ajax,  and  therefore 
could  not  prevad  on  himself  to  teach  Dido  any 
other  mode  of  resentment. 

If  Virgil  could  be  thus  seduced  by  imitation, 
there  will  be  little  hope  that  common  wits  should 
escape ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  besides 
the  universal  and  acknowledged  pi-actice  of  co- 
pying the  ancients,  there  has  prevaile<l  in  every 
ase  a  particular  species  of  fiction.  At  onetime, 
all  fiuih  was  conveyed  in  allegory;  at  another, 
nothing  was  seen  but  in  a  vision ;  at  one  period 
all  the  poets  followed  shrep,  and  every  event  pro- 
duced a  pastoral ;  at  another,  ih<'y  busiwl  them- 
8 -Ives  wholly  in  giving  directions  to  a  paintrr. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  conceive  whv  any  fashion 
should  become  popular,  by  which  idleness  is  fa- 
voured, and  imbecility  assisted ;  but  surely  no 
man  of  genius  can  much  applaud  himself  for 
repeating  a  tale  with  which  the  audience  is  al- 
ready tired,  and  which  could  bring  no  honour 
lo  any  but  its  inventor. 

There  are,  I  think,  two  schemes  of  writing,  on 
which  the  laborious  wif  of  the  present  time  em- 
ploy their  faculties.  One  is  the  adaptation  of 
sense  to  all  the  rhymes  which  our  language  can 
supply  to  some  woid  that  makes  the  burden  of 
the  stanza;  but  this,  as  it  has  hvcw  only  use<l  in 
a  kind  of  amorous  burlestpie,  can  searerly  he 
censured  witli  much  acrimony.  The  other  is 
the  imitation  of  Spensc'r,  which,  by  the  inllu- 
enee  of  some  men  of  learning  and  genius,  srcniH 
likely  to  gain  upon  the  age,  and  therefore  dis- 
serves to  be  more*  attentively  considereil. 

To  imitate  the  fictions  'and  seniimcnts  of 
Spenser  can  incur  no  rep  oach,  for  allegory  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleading  vehicles  of  in- 
fctruction.  But  I  am  very  far  from  extending 
the  same  respect  to  his  rliction  as  his  stanza. 
His  style  was  in  his  own  time  allowed  to  be  vi- 
cious, so  darkened  with  old  words  and  peculiKri- 
'irr  nt  rhrair^  ini  ■■  ninntii  frirm  rtrmm^  i — 


that  Jonson  boldly  pronounces  him  to  hare  writ- 
ten no  language.  His  stanza  is  at  once  diflicult 
and  unpleasing;  tiresom-.'  to  the  ear  by  its  uni- 
formity, and  to  the  attention  by  its  length.  It 
was  at  first  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Italijn 
po.  ts,  without  due  regard  to  the  genius  of  our 
language.  The  Italians  have  little  variety  of 
tennination,  and  weie  forced  to  contrive  such  a 
stanzji  as  might  admit  the  greatest  number  of 
similar  rhyims;  but  our  words  end  with  so 
much  diversity,  that  it  is  seldom  convenient  for 
us  to  bring  more  than  two  of  the  same  sound  to* 
gethcr.  if  it  be  justly  obser>'ed  by  Milton,  that 
rhyme  obliges  poets  to  exprt  ss  their  thoughts  in 
improper  lenns,  the  se  improprieties  must  always 
he  multiplied,  as  the  dilficulty  of  rhyme  is  in- 
creased by  long  concatenations. 

The  imitators  of  Spenser  are  indeed  not  very 
rigid  censors  of  themselves,  for  they  s  cm  to  con- 
clude that,  when  they  have  disfigured  their  lines 
with  a  few  obsolete  syllables,  they  have  accoin- 
plisiied  their  design,*  without  considering  that 
tliL-y  ouglit  not  only  to  admit  old  words,  but  to 
avoid  new.  The  laws  of  imitation  arc  broken 
by  every  word  introduced  since  the  lime  of 
S'p:»nser,*  as  the  character  of  Hector  is  violated 
by  oiioting  Aristotle  in  the  play.  It  would  in- 
deeu  be  ditlicult  to  exclude  from  a  long  poem  all 
modern  phrase,  tliough  it  is  easy  lo  sprinkle  it 
with  gleamings  of  antujuity.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  style  of  Spenser  might  by  long  labour  b« 
justly  copied;  but  lil'e  is  surely  given  us  lot 
higher  purposes  than  to  gather  what  our  ances- 
tors have  wisely  thrown  away,  and  to  learn  whtt 
is  of  no  value,  but  because  it  has  been  forgotlea 
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By  secret  charms  our  native  land  attract*. 

Nothing  is  more  subject  to  mistake  and  dismp 
pointment  than  anticipated  judgment  concurninf 
the  easiness  or  ditlicult^'  of  any  undeitak'mg; 
whether  we  form  our  opinion  from  the  perforin* 
anees  of  others,  orfiom  absiractinl  contetaplalion 
of  the  thing  to  be  attempted. 

Whatever  is  done  skilfully  appears  to  be  done 
V  ith  ease :  and  art,  when  it  is  once  inaturr<l  to 
habit,  vanishes  from  ohsenation.  We  Rrt»  thoi©- 
fore  more  powerfully  excited  to  emulation,  by 
those  who  have  attain. d  the  high,  st  digree  of  e*. 
ccllence,  and  whom  we  can  therefon*  with  least 
reason  hope  to  eoual. 

In  adjusting  tlw  prolmlulity  t.l  sne*  •••»-  \>y  a 
previous  coii«Hid«-ratioii  t»f  tin-  iimlrrlaWiiitf ,  we aM 
<M|uallv  in  daimer  of  deeeivliig  ..uimU;  h.  U  li 
nevereasv,  noroOen  |Mi*Hililii,l.»eoiii|ifi»«^  llMJaa- 
ri.H  «>f any  prcMens  with  all  it*  eiiii»iii»<liuic«»" 
cidenis  ami  vannlicm-,  in  a  fcp« «ulalive  a^r 
Kxprrieiiee  ho(»ii  HlH»wa  n-  the  ti,rluoittUfS*«rs 
ginurv  rw'litmle,  the  i.«#iiipl»i  atMni-  <rf 
and  tin?  nspeiitieh  of  hiiHXiUm'.i*. 
cult iiH  often  nlait  u\i  i't*nu  tlie  — 


stop  the  ran  «-r  of  iMrtiv  i*> 
conlidenee,  artd,  i»  li'.ti  wr 
most  at  the  ••"d  <»<'  our  r 
new  plans  aad  difl-'Tgni 
Tb«r«aM!  ' 
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•Qiselves  miscarried  in  attempting ;  and  jet  can 
hardly  allow  tu  be  difficult ;  nor  can  we  forbear 
to  wonder  afresh  at  every  new  failure,  or  to  pro* 
miae  certainty  ol'  success  to  oar  next  essay ;  but 
when  we  try,  the  same  hindrances  recur, the  same 
inability  is  perceived,  and  the  vexation  of  disap- 
pointment must  again  be  suffered. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  speaking  or  writing, 
which  serve  necessity,  or  promote  pleasure,  none 
appear  so  artless  or  easy  as  simple  narration; 
ior  what  should  make  him  that  knows  the  whole 
order  and  progress  of  an  afiair  unable  to  relate 
U  i  Yet  we  hcmily  find  such  an  endeavour  to  en- 
tertain or  instruct  us  by  recitals,  clouding  the 
facts  which  they  intend  to  illustrate,  and  losing 
themselves  and  their  auditors  in  wilds  and  mazes, 
in  digression  and  confusion.  When  we  have 
congratulated  ourselves  upon  a  new  opportunity 
of  inquiry,  and  new  means  of  information,  it  often 
bappens  that  without  designing  either  deceit  or 
conceal ment,  without  ignorance  of  tho  fact,  or 
wnwillingness  to  disclose  it,  the  relator  (ills  the 
oar  with  empty  sounds,  harasses  the  attention 
with  fruitless  impatience  and  disturbs  the  imagin- 
ation by  a  tumult  of  events,  without  order  of  time, 
or  train  of  consequence. 

It  is  natural  to  believe,  upon  the  same  princi- 

CIp,  that  no  wiiter  has  a  more  easy  task  than  the 
istorian.  The  philosopher  has  the  works  of 
omniscience  to  examine ;  and  is  therefore  en- 
ftiged  in  di^iquisitions,  to  which  Unite  intellects 
are  utterly  unequil.  The  poet  trusts  to  his  in- 
ventions, and  is  not  only  in  danger  of  those  in- 
consistencies to  which  every  one  is  exposed  by 
departure  fiom  truth;  but  may  be  censured  as 
well  for  deficiencies  of  matter,  as  for  irregularity 
of  disposition,  or  impropriety  of  ornament.  But 
the  huppy  historian  has  no  other  labour  than  of 
gathering  what  tradition  pours  down  before  him, 
or  records  treasure  for  liis  use.  He  has  only  the 
actions  and  designs  of  men  like  himself  to  con- 
ceive and  to  relate  ;  ho  is  not  to  f<jrm,  but  cony 
characters,  and  therefore  is  not  blamed  for  the 
inonsistoncy  of  statesmen,  the  injustice  of  ty- 
rants, or  tlio  cowardice  of  commanders.  The 
difficulty  of  makinij  variety  inconsistent,  or  unit- 
injr  prohahility  with  surprise,  needs  not  to  dis- 
turb hiiti ;  ih  »  manners  and  actions  of  his  per- 
tonairrs  are  already  rtxed  ;  his  materials  are  pro- 
/idt'd  and  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  at  leisure 
•o  employ  j»ll  his  powers  in  arranging  and  dis* 
olayinjur  iUom. 

Yet,  even  with  these  advantages,  very  few 
m  any  a<re  have  been  able  to  raise  themselves  to 
reputation  by  writin<T  histories ;  and  nnmng  the 
innume.ahh^  authors,  who  fill  every  nation  with 
accounts  of  their  ancestors,  or  undertake  to 
transmit  to  futurity  the  events  of  their  own  time, 
*h3  preater  part,  when  fashion  and  novelty  have 
eeased  to  recnjnmend  them,  are  of  no  other  use 
than  chronoloirical  memorials,  which  necessity 
may  sometimes  require  to  he  consulted,  but  which 
'b^ht  away  curiosity  and  disuust  delicacy. 

It  is  observed,  that  our  nation,  which  has 
pnxlueed  so  inanv  authors  eminent  for  almost 
every  other  species  of  literary  excellence,  has 
been  hithejto  remarkably  barren  of  historical 
genius;  and,  so  far  ha^  this  delWt  rais«?d  preju- 
dices against  us,  that  some  have  doubted  wfie- 
iher  an  Englishman  can  stop  at  that  mediocrity 
ftfstjrle,  or  confine  his  mind  to  that  even  tenor  (if 
QUfiration  which  ntrrafitA  roquireiL 


They  who  can  believe  that  nature  has  so  ca- 
priciously distributed  undeistanding  have  surely 
no  claim  to  the  honour  of  serious  confutation. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  same  coimtry  have  oppo- 
site characters  in  different  ages ;  the  prevalence 
or  ncfflect  of  any  particular  study  can  proceed 
only  uom  the  accidental  influence  of  some  tem- 
porary cause ;  and  if  we  have  failed  in  history, 
we  can  have  failed  only  because  history  has  not 
hitherto  been  diligently  cultivated. 

But  bow  is  it  evident,  that  we  have  not  histori- 
ans among  us,  whom  we  may  venture  to  place  in 
comparison  with  any  that  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions can  produce  7  The  attempt  of  Raleigh  is  de- 
servedly celebrated  for  the  labour  of  his  research- 
es, and  the  elegance  of  his  style  ;  but  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  exert  4is  judgment  more  than  his 
genius,  to  select  facts  rather  than  adorn  them ; 
and  has  produced  a  historical  dissertation,  but 
seldom  risen  to  the  majesty  of  history. 

The  works  of  Clarendon  deserve  more  regard. 
His  diction  is  indeed  neither  exact  in  itself,  nor 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  history.  It  is  the  eflu- 
sion  of  a  mina  crowded  with  ideas,  and  desirous 
of  imparting  them:  and  therefore  always  accu- 
mulating words  and  involving  one  clause  and  sen- 
tence in  another.  But  there  is  in  his  negligence 
a  rude,  inartificial  majesty,  which,  witiiout  the 
nicety  of  laboured  elegance  swells  tlie  mind  by  its 
plenitude  and  diffusion.  His  narration  is  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  rapid,  betn^  stopped  too  fre- 
quently by  particulantiea,  which,  though  they 
might  strike  the  author  who  was  present  at  the 
transactions,  will  not  equally  detain  the  attention 
of  posterity.  But  his  ignorance  or  carelessness 
of  the  art  of  writing  is  amply  compensated  by  his 
knowledge  of  nature  and  of  policy  ;  the  wisdom 
of  his  maxims,  the  justness  of  his  reasoning  and 
the  variety,  distinctness,  and  strength  of  his  cha- 
racters. 

But  none  of  our  writers  can,  in  my  opinion, 
justly  contest  the  superiority  of  Knolles,  who,  in 
his  history  of  the  Turks,  has  displayed  all  the 
excellences  tliat  narration  can  admit.  His  style, 
.though  somewhat  obscuied  by  time,  and  some- 
times vitiated  by  false  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  ele- 
vated, and  clear.  A  wonderfid  multiplicity  of 
events  is  so  artfully  arranged,  and  so  distinctly 
explained,  that  each  facilitates  the  knowled^^o  of 
the  next.  V/henever  a  new  personage  is  intro- 
duced, the  reader  is  prepared  by  liis  character  for 
his  actions ;  wlien  n  nation  is  first  attacked,  or 
city  besieged,  he  is  made  acquainted  with  its  his 
tory,  or  situation  ;  so  that  a  gieat  part  of  th«; 
world  is  brought  into  view.  The  descriptions  of 
this  author  are  without  minuteness,  and  the  di- 
gressions without  ostentation.  Collateral  events 
are  so  artfully  woven  into  the  contexture  of  his 
principal  story,  that  they  cannot  be  disjoined  with- 
out leaving  it  lacerated  niid  broken.  There  is 
nothing  turgid  in  his  dignity,  nor  su|>erfluous  in 
his  copiousness.  His  orations  only,  which  ho 
feigns,  like  the  ancient  historians,  to  have  been 
pronounced  on  remarkable  occasions,  are  tedious 
and  languid  ;  and  since  they  are  merely  the  vo- 
luntary sports  of  imagination,  prove  how  much 
the  most  judicious  and  skilful  may  be  mistaken, 
in  the  estimate  of  their  own  powers. 

Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  in  obscu- 
rity but  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  story  he  relates.  It  seldom  happens, 
that  «U  ciroamtUncM  concur  to  htppiimw  or 
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fame.  The  nation  which  produced  this  great 
hiatorian,  has  the  ^ef  of  aoeing  his  genius  em- 
ploTod  upon  a  foreign  and  uninteresting  subject ; 
and  that  writer,  who  mi^t  have  secured  perpe> 
tnity  to  his  name,  by  a  history  of  liis  own  coun- 
try, has  exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  obHvion, 
by  reooanting  enterprises  and  revolutions,  of 
which  none  desire  to  be  informed. 
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CKEECn. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Sib, 
Tbouob  I  YuLft  80  long  found  myself  deluded  by 
projects  of  honour  and  distinction,  that  I  often  re- 
ioWe  to  admit  them  no  more  into  my  heart ;  yet, 
how  detemunately  soever  excluded,  they  always 
recoiveg  their  dominion  by  force  or  stratagem; 
and  whenerer,  after  the  shortest  relaxation  of  vi- 
inlanee,  reason  and  caution  r(^tum  to  their  charge, 
tJie^  find  hope  again  in  possession,  with  all  ner 
tram  of  pleasures  dancing  about  her. 

Even  while  I  am  preparing  to  write  a  history 
of  disappointed  expectations,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
flatter  myself^  that  you  and  your  readers  are  im- 
uadent  mr  my  performance ;  and  that  the  sons  of 
leam'ins  have  lud  down  several  of  your  late  pa- 
pers wini  discontent,  when  they  found  that  iMiso- 
capelas  bad  dehiyed  to  continue  hi^  narrative. 

Bat  the  deare  of  gratifying  the  expectations 
that  f  have  raised,  is  not  the  only  motive  of  this 
relation,  which,  having  once  promised  it,  I  think 
myself  no  longer  at  liberty  to  forbear.  For,  how- 
ever I  may  have  wished  to  clear  myself  from  every 
other  adheskm  of  trade,  I  hope  I  shall  be  always 
wise  enovgh  to  retain  my  punctuality,  and  amidst 
all  my  new  arts  of  politeness,  continue  to  despise 
nee,  and  detest  falsehood. 
n  the  death  of  my  brother  had  dismissed 
me  firom  the  duties  of  a  shop,  I  considered  my- 
self as  restored  to  the  rights  of  my  birth,  and  en- 
titled to  the  rank  and  reception  which  my  ances- 
tors obtained.  I  was,  however,  embarrassed  with 
many  difficulties  at  my  first  ro-entrance  into  the 
world ;  for  my  hai^  to  be  a  gentleman  inclined 
me  to  precipitate  measures ;  and  every  accident 
that  forced  me  back  towards  my  old  station,  was 
considered  by  me  as  an  obstruction  of  my  hap- 
piness. 

It  was  with  no  common  grief  and  indignation, 
that  1  (bond  m^  former  companions  still  daring 
to  claim  my  notice,  and  the  journeymen  and  ap- 
prentiees  sometimes  pulling  me  by  the  sleeve  as  I 
was  walking  hi  the  street,  and,  without  any  tcr- 
:  or  of  my  new  sword,  which  was,  notwithstand- 
inff,  of  an  uncommon  size,  inviting  me  to  partake 
ofa  bottle  at  the  old  house,  and  entertaining  nie 
with  histories  of  the  pirls  in  tlie  neighbourhood. 
1  had  always,  in  my  officinal  state,  been  kept  in 
awe  bv  lace  and  cmbroiderv ;  and  imagined  that, 
to  fright  away  these  unwelcome  familiarities,  no- 
thing was  necessary,  but  that  I  should,  by  splen- 
donr  of  dress,  proclaim  my  re-union  with  a  hijrh<?r 
rank.  1  therefore  ?cnl  for  iny  tailor ;  ordered  a 
o-.iU  with  twice  the  udual  quantity  of  lace  ;  and, 
«hn  1  mi^St  not  lot  mv  pcrsecuto.-s  increase  theii 
Z 


confidence,  by  the  habit  of  accosting  me,  staid  at 
home  till  it  was  made. 

I*hi5  week  of  confinement  I  passed  in  practis- 
ing a  forbidding  frown,  a  smile  of  condescension, 
a  slight  salutation,  and  an  abrupt  departure;  and 
in  four  mornings  was  able  to  turn  upon  my  htd, 
with  so  much  levity  and  sprightliness,  that  I  made 
no  doubt  of  discouraging  all  public  attempts  upon 
my  dignity.  I  therefore  issued  forth  in  my  new 
coat,  with  a  resolution  of  dazzling  intimacy  to  a 
fitter  distance;  and  pleascil  invself  with^  the  ti- 
midity and  reverence,  which  1  should  impress 
upon  all  who  hod  hitherto  presumed  to  harass  me 
with  thoir  freedoms.  But,  whatever  was  the 
cause,  1  did  not  find  myself  received  with  any 
new  degree  of  respect :  those  whom  I  inlendea 
to  drive  from  me,  ventured  to  advance  with  their 
usual  phrases  of  benevolence  ;  and  those,  whose 
acciuaintance  I  solicited,  grew  more  supercilious 
ana  rcsen-ed.  I  began  soon  to  repent  the  ex- 
pense, by  which  I  had  procured  no  advanti 
and  to  sut<pect  that  a  shining  dress,  like  a  we' 
weapon,  has  no  force  in  itself,  but  owes  all  j 
ficacy  to  Iiini  that  wears  it. 

Many  were  the  mortifications  and  calamities 
which  I  was  condemned  to  siificr  in  my  initiation 
to  politeiio.^s.  I  was  so  much  torturea  by  the  in- 
cessant civilities  of  my  companions,  that  I  never 
passed  through  that  region  of  the  city  but  in  a 
chair  with  the  curtains  drawn  ^  and  at  last  left 
my  lodtrings,  and  fixed  myself  in  the  verge  of  the 
court.  Merc  I  endeavoured  to  be  thought  a gtti- 
tleman  just  returned  from  his  travels,  and  was 
pleased  to  have  my  landlord  believe  that  I  was 
in  some  danger  from  importunate  creditors;  but 
this  scheme  was  quickly  defeated  bv  a  formal  d^ 
putation  sent  to  offiT  me,  though  I  had  now  ro 
tired  from  busini'ss,  tlie  freedom  of  my  company. 

I  was  now  detected  in  trade,  and  therefore  re- 
solved to  stav  no  longer.  I  iiired  another  apaxtf 
ment,  and  changed  my  servants.  Here  I  m'cd 
ver\'  happily  for  three  months,  and,  with  secret 
satisfaction,  ofl«.n  overheard  the  family  ^le- 
hniting  the  greatness  and  fo.'irity  of  the  esquire; 
though  the  iroiivcrsntion  e  Mom  ended  without 
some  complaint  of  my  covitousness,  or  some  re- 
mark upon  my  language,  or  my  pit.  1  now  be- 
gan to  venturcinto  the  niil)lic  walks,  and  to  know 
the  faces  of  nobles  an<i  beauties  ;  but  could  not 
observ«»,  without  wonder,  as  I  passed  by  them, 
how  frequently  they  were  talking  of  a  tador.  I 
longed,  however,  to*  be  admitted  to  conversation, 
and  was  somewhat  weary  of  walking  in  crowdi 
without  a  companion,  vet  continued  to  come  and 
go  with  the  rest,  till  a  fady,  whom  I  endeavoured 
to  protect  in  a  crowded  pn!»snpe,  as  she  was 
about  to  step  into  her  chariot,  thanked  me  for  my 
civilitv,  and  toM  me,  that  a.-*  she  had  often  distin- 
tingiiished  me  for  my  niodeet  and  respectful  be- 
haviour, whenever  1  set  up  for  myself,  I  inl^t 
expect  to  see  her  nmonff  my  first  customers. 

Here  was  an  end  of  all  my  ambulatory  pro 
jects.  I  indeed  sometimes  entered  the  waiki 
again,  but  was  alwny? blasted  by  this  destructive 
ladv,  whose  inischievcnis  generosity  recommend- 
ed mo  to  her  aeqiiftinianee.  Being  therefore 
forced  to  practice  my  adscititious  character  upon 
another  stnffc,  I  betook  myself  to  a  coffee-hoiite 
frequented  by  wits,  amonjz  whom  I  learned  in  a 
short  time  the  cant  of  criticism,  and  talked  so 
loudly  and  volublv  of  nature,  and  manners,  and 
soatimont,  ind  diction,  and  similes,  and  cqqp 
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tratt*,  and  ncliofl,  and  pronuiMaation,  tbit  1  was 
o!Un  dfi^irvd  to  htid  th«  hi  as  and  dapt  and  Wiii 
feared  and  hated  by  ih*?  play  ere  and  the  poeU. 
Many  a  setitenciJ  h*Te  I  hisaed^  which  I  did  not 
under 3t&[id,  and  many  a  groai)  have  t  uUored^ 
when  ihd  ladie?i  wcr»:  weeping  in  the  boxei.  At 
Ust  a  icialignant  auihor  wlw^e  jwHoniutnce  1 
had  pcnaecul^^d  through  the  njnc  nighla^  wroLa  an 
epigram  upon  Tape  the  (-ritk|  which  dm^e  me 
from  Ibe  pit  for  ever- 

My  desire  to  be  a  iine  f  i^nrlFman  still  coor- 
tinucd  :  I  thpr<:(bre,  after  a  sbort  siwpense^  choiip 
a  new  flctotTfienda  at  the  garni n^f-lable,  and  was 
for  »omo  tinip  pluaeed  with  ihe  civility  and  op  on- 
new  with  which  I  found  myself  treated.  1  waa 
indeed  ohliged  lo  play ;  bat  b*^itij;  n^tumUy  tJiniK 
rouj  and  VJgitant,  Wtt«  tinver  aurpriacd  into  Itkigf. 
auma.  What  might  liiivf!  hE^n  the  eonscqiiencf^ 
of  long  fnmihArity  with  these  plunderer!)  I  had 
not  an  opp<:jrUiEiity  of  knowiu)! ;  for  one  night 
the  con'staMea  entcre^d  and  neiied  us,  and  I  wa4 
*nce  more  compelled  to  sink  into  my  former  ed>n* 
dition,  by  sending  for  my  old  mastiff  to  attest  my 
chamcier. 

When  I  was  ddibpiattntr  to  what  npwfjnfitifi- 
eatlonn  t  gihould  aapire^  t  wa^  ,Kiimroonnd  mTo  ttt>? 
country,  by  an  account  of  my  faib'^r'?  deuHi. 
Here  1  had  hopes  of  being  able  lo  di-*tingiiiflh 
roypsli^  and  to  support  the  honour  of  my  fmnily. 
I  therefore  bongiit  ^ni  and  liorscfl,  and,  eon- 
traty  to  the  eipcctatton  ofthotenflTit^,  in  treated 
the  salary  of  the  huntsman.  But  when  t  en* 
tered  thf:  Vield,  it  was  ?fOon  di**covercd  that  ]  wsis 
not  deatined  to  the  g1ori*-H  of  the  nha^ip,  I  was 
afraid  of  thorn p  in  th^  tliickct,  and  of  dirt  in  the 
marsh ;  1  Bhivered  on  tho  brink  of  ii  river  white 
ih«  ppnrtsmen  cros-^ed  it,  and  Ir^mhled  at  the 
siglit  uf  a  fjve-har  gato»  When  the  eport  and 
danger  were  oT<?r,  1  was  etill  equally  disco nccrt* 
td ;  fori  wait  eSTemtnat^?,  though  not  ddicate,  and 
could  only  join  a  f  rtbly-whi?*pf  ring  voice  in  the 
clanioura  of  their  triumph, 

A  fall,  by  which  my  ribs  wcro  broken,  soon 
recalled  me  to  domcatic  pleagnre?i,  and  I  t>i:crted 
all  my  art  to  obtain  ih*?  lavonr  of  the  sieightjonr- 
ing  ladies-  but^  wherever  I  cam'*,  iSiere  was  al- 
ways som^  unlucky  conversation  iijion  riband^^ 
filletfl,  pins,  or  thread,  which  drove  all  my  stock 
of  compliment?  out  of  my  memory,  nud  over- 
\^"helmed  me  with  jihame  and  dejection. 

Thus  I  poRSod  the  ton  fi rat  year*  a(Wr  the 
death  of  my  brother,  in  wtiich  I  have  learned  at 
hwt  to  rcprL^aa  that  ambition,  which  i  could  ncvrr 
Ratify  ;  and,  in  Mend  pf  wasting  more  <-f  ray  life 
in  vain  endeavours  nft^r  aeromplis^hmonts,  which 
if  not  early  acquired,  no  endeavours  enn  obtain, 
I  phall  confine  my  care  to  lhosi>  higher  eitctl' 
iencei  which  are  i:i  every  maii*a  power,  and 
though  I  cannot  enchant  aff"Otion  by  elegance 
and  ease,  hope  to  RCf^jve  e^tenn  by  honesty  and 
truTh,  I  am,  Ac.  ^^^^oc.^PEL^5. 
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^^^-^Tmciium  tifirat  inter  rrptare  tstmhr**, 
Owmmtem  qtdc^d  dt^nuin  t^pit^ti  b&maqn^  tit. 

To  rHaf«  in  iilcncc  thrmi^li  nt-ch  hr^nUhful  itchkI, 
Aiid  miue  wbatS  w^rihy  *rUio  who  nsid  gacki. 

ELPHISfSTCV. 

The  soAmm  of  the  year  k  now  coirie,  in  which 
the  tfaeitre^  are  «h"nt,  nnd  tti'^  f'nrd.rnhlei^  fnr- 


suUten ;  the  regions  of  luxory  mre  for  «whiU«^ 
peopk-d,  and  pleasure  leads  out  ber  TOtAoea  lo 
groves  and  gardens^  to  atitl  acene^  and  Qtrllie 
l^ratificalions.  Thoae  who  have  passed  mxaf 
months  in  aoontinuoJ  tumult  of  divcmiou;  M^m 
have  never  opened  their  eye*  in  the  morning, 
!mt  upon  flom©  new  appoiutmcmt ;  nor  alept  it 
niglit  without  adraam  of  dances,  music,  and  ^ood 
hands,  or  of  [»oft  raghsand  humble  sopplicaTions ; 
must  now  retire  to  distant  provincei^  where  iho 
syrette  of  flattery  are  scarce! v  to  he  heardji  whM« 
beauty  « parkier  without  praj»G  or  envy,  and  wit 
ia  rc^peated  only  by  the  echo. 

Aa  I  think  it  one  of  the  nio«t  importanl  dittivi 
of  social  benevolence  lo  give  wamiiiig  of  the  ap- 
pR:jach  ofc^ilamity,  when  by  timd j  prerdntion  if 
may  be*  turneii  a^ide,  or  by  preparatory  meaaaref  • 
be  'more  easily  endured,  I  canned  feel  the  in» 
crfAa-^iuft  warmth*  ^^  observe  tlie  lei^gtheAlng 
day^i  without  con£(idering  the  conditio n  &f  mr 
fnir  rctider^,  w-ho  arc  now  prepa,nin|{!  to  leave  all 
that  ItHfl  so  long  tttk-d  up  chkr  hoiirn,  k\\  ft^tn 
wliitrh  thwy  ha^  c  been  acciiiitomed  to  hope  for 
delight  J  and  who,  till  fashion  prodaima  Iba 
TThrrfy  of  rt-luruing  to  the  seats  of  mirth  and  «1^ 
::LiJice,  J  oust  endure  the  rupi|<^  'aoiiire,  tb«  fotiM 
Jhtijgewife,  tlie  loud  huntfinian^  or  tne  fonnal  p«r« 
sou,  the  roar  of  obstreperous  jollity,  or  the  did* 
neas  of  prudential  tnelruction ;  without  any  re- 
trieat  but  to  the  gloom  of  solitude,  where  they 
will  yet  find  fj^reatp>r  inconveniences^  and  miy^ 
teom,  however  unmZhii^ly,  to  endure thetiiKlTett. 

In  winter  die  life  of  the  polit«  and  g^j  nuj  h» 
!)aid  to  roll  on  witli  a  atTong  and  ra|jid  nursoij 
tht^j  Ouat  along  from  pleasure  to  plcaauro,  with^ 
Oitt  the  tfouble  of  regulating  their  own  motions, 
and  pur^ur^  the  course  of  the  stream  in  tU  IW 
fit  icily  of  inattention;  content  that  thf*y  fiod  ' 
themselves  in  progression  ^  njid  ciri^kfsa  wh^har 
thcj  ai^  goJiig^  out  the  months  of  smniiM^  am 
a  kind  of  aleepitig  st^i^nation  without  wind  or 
tide,  wher^^  ihry  are  lL?ft  to  force  themsclvca  Ibr* 
ward  by  t!vi:ir  own  labour,  and  to  direct  that 
pa^isa^jn  by  th<?ir  own  skill ;  and  where,  if  they 
have  uot  some  internal  principle  of  activity,  they 
must  bo  etraudod  upon  &hallow^s,  or  lie  torpid  ia 
a  perpetual  calm. 

Then?  nr^^,  indeed,  £ome  to  whom  this  utuv«p» 
Hal  dijfftohiliijn  of  paysoeietiee  aflbtd^a  weloc 
opportimiity  of  iiuittitip,  without  disgrmoe^ 
pj3t  wliich  tlicy  nave  fo'ind  theraa elves  niu 
to  uiaintiiin  ;  &i\tl  of  s^.eming  To  retreat  only  t 
tho  t  atl  of  imturr,  fmm  assembties  where,  afU 
a  ^hrirt  triune ph  of  unco atcjf ted  stipe rioritT,  tlttiy 
arc  overpow  ercd  hv  some  new  Intnidrrr  of  aotWr 
tlc|E^rtce  or  fipii^htlicr  vivacity.  By  these,  hop*^ 
Ie#9  of  vittory ,  and  ytt  ashamed  to  eonf^«  &  oofr 

aiii^Ft,  fhe  flninmer  i^  re:^ardfx!  ass  a  rel^'^ai^i  from 
v^  fatigniria  ^^enice  of  cj  lebdty,  a  dkmisaioD  to 
more  ecrtain  jiiys  nnd  a  t^ntir  empire*  Ther 
now  wvluco  tliems'  Ivc^s  with  the  influence  which 
tliey  shall  obtain,  ivhere  they  have  no  rival  to 
fear ;  and  with  thri  lustre  which  they  *\iaU  offiwe, 
when  notldn^c  tan  be  ^een  of  bnirhier  pplendour* 
They  imagine,  while  they  are  prt paring:  for  their 
joiiniey,  the  admiration  with  which  the  r<]stie» 
will  crmvd  about  them;  pUn  the  laws  of  a  new 
asitembly :  >r  contrive  tn  ih  ^ude  provincial  isp9- 
ranc r  w i ti i  a  Hl  titio ii s  ni o d e.  A  t h t ;i sand  plia*' 
ine  expi'-ctations  pWEirm  in  the  fancv-  and  aB 
the  approatliing  weeks  nre  fiUn!  with  di#tinfl* 
t>on»»  lw>nntir<.  and  nuth'^riTv, 
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But  othen,  who  have  lateljr  entered  the  worid, 
or  have  yet  had  no  proofs  of  its  inconstancy  and 
dewition,  are  cut  o^  by  this  cruel  interruption, 
from  the  enjoyment  ot  their  prerogatives,  and 
doomed  to  lose  four  months  in  unactive  obscurity. 
Many  complaints  do  vexation  and  desire  extort 
fiom'thoae  exiled  tjrrants  of  the  town,  against 
the  inexorable  sun,  who  pursues  his  course  with- 
out any  regard  to  love  or  beauty;  and  visits 
either  tropic  at  the  stated  time,  whether  shunned 
or  courtoo,  depracated  or  implored. 

To  them  who  leave  the  places  of  public  resort 
m  the  full  bioom  of  reputation,  and  withdraw 
from  admiialioii,  courtship,  submission,  and  ap- 
plause, a  rural  triumph  can  give  nothing  equiva- 
lent. The  praise  of  isnorance,  and  the  subjec- 
tion of  weakness,  are  uttle  regarded  by  beauties 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  more  important 
conquests,  and  more  valuable  pancgvrics.  Nor 
indeed  should  the  powers  which  nave  made 
havoc  in  the  theatres,  or  borne  down  rivalry  in 
eonrts,  be  degraded  to  a  mean  attack  upon  the 
untravelled  h«r,  or  ignoble  contest  with  the  rud- 
dy nuUunaid. 

How  then  must  four  long  months  be  worn 
away  7    Four  months,  in  which  there  will  be  no 
iputs;,  BO  shows,  no  ridottos ;  in  which  visits 
Bust  be  regulated  by  the  weather,  and  assem- 
bfies  will  depend  upon  the  moon  7    The  Platon- 
ic imagine,  that  the  future  punishment  of  t^oue 
w1k>  have  in  this  Ufe  debased  their  reason  by 
■objection  to  tfaev  senses,  and  have  preferred  the 
gross  gratififations  of  lewdness  and  luxury,  to 
the  pure  and  sublime  felicity  of  virtue  and  con- 
Cemplntion,  will  arise  from  the  predominance  and 
aoJicitatkuis  of  the  same  appetites,  in  a  state 
much  cnn  fiimish  no  means  of  appeasing  them. 
I  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  month,  bright 
With  snnahine,  and  fragrant  with  perfumes ;  this 
Qmnth,  which  coven  the  meadow  with  verdure. 
%ad  d«cke  the  gardens  with  all  the  mixtures  of 
Qolorific  radiance ;  this  month,  from  which  the 
Ikimn  of  fiiocy  expects  new  infusions  of  imagery, 
mad  the  naturalist  new  scenes  of  observation ; 
ttufl  mooth  will  chain  down  multitudes  to  the 
Platonic  penance  of  desire  without  enjoyment, 
mnd  hurry  them  from  the  highest  satisfactions, 
^»hich  they  have  yet  learned  to  conceive,  into  a 
«tate  of  liopeless  wishes  and  pining   recollec- 
tion, where  the  eye  of  vanity  will  look  round  for 
mdnoirmtion  to  no  purpose,  and  the  hand  of  ava- 
rice shuffle  cards  in  a  bower  with  intfTectual  dcx- 
teffity. 

Piom  the  tedtousness  of  this  melancholy  sus- 
penaion  of  life,  I  would  willingly  preserve  those 
-wvho  are  exposisd  to  it  only  by  mexpcrienco ;  who 
'vrant  not  izkdination  to  wisdom  or  virtue,  thous;h 
they  have  been  dissipated  by  neji^igencCf  or  mis- 
led by  example;  and  who  would  gladly  find  the 
^vray  to  rational  happiness,  though  it  should  be 
necessary  to  struggle  with  habit,  and  abandon 
fashion.  To  these  many  arts  of  spending  time 
nnoht  be  recommended,  which  would  neither 
■sAlrn  the  present  hour  with  weariness,  nor  tiie 
fnture  with  repentance. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  a  solitary  specu- 
latisty  that  a  human  being  can  want  employ- 
ment. To  be  bom  in  ignorance  with  a  capacity 
of  knowledge,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  raid»t  of  a 
-world  filled  with  variety,  perpetually  pressing 
upon  the  senses  and  irritating  curiosit^,  is  surely 
at  sufficient  security  against  Uie  languishment  of 


inattention.  Novelty  is  indeed  necessary  to  pre- 
serve eagerness  and  alacrity ;  but  art  and  nature 
have  stores  inexhaustible  by  human  intellects ; 
and  every  moment  produces  something  new  to 
him,  who  has  quickened  his  faculties  by  diligent 
observation. 

Some  studies,  for  which  the  country  and  the 
summer  afford  peculiar  opportunities,  I  shall 
perhaps  endeavour  to  rccommond  in  a  future  es- 
say ;  but  if  there  be  any  apprehension  not  apt  to 
admit  unaccu&tomed  ideas,  or  any  attention  so 
stubborn  and  inflexible,  as  not  easily  to  comply 
with  new  directions,  c\'en  these  obstructions 
cannot  exclude  the  pleasure  of  application  ;  for 
there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  employment,  to 
which  all  faculties  are  adapted  by  hun  who  gave 
tliem.  The  duties  of  religion,  sincerely  and  re- 
gularly performed,  will  always  be  sufficient  to 
exalt  tlio  meanest,  and  to  exercise  the  highest 
understanding.  That  mind  will  ne\'er  be  va- 
cant, which  is  frequently  recalN-d  by  stated  du 
ties  to  meditations  on  eternal  interests ;  nor  can 
any  hour  be  lung,  which  is  spent  in  obtaining 
some  new  qualification  for  celestial  happmess. 
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Detcriptas  $ercare  ricra,  opemmqut  co/«r«. 
Our  tffOt  »i  nequeo  ignoroqut  poeta  saltrtT.     Hoa. 

But  if,  through  weikncMi,  or  my  wont  of  art, 

I  ctnt  to  every  iliflt.'rent  rtylo  impart 

The  proper  atrokeji  and  cc^um  it  may  claim. 

Why  am  1  huoour'd  with  a  poet's  utme  I      rauNTls. 

It  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law,  that  d^ 
finitioiu  are  hazardous.  Things  modified  by  hu- 
man understandings,  subject  to  varieties  of  com- 
plication, and  chan^(?able  as  experience  advances 
knowledge,  or  accident  influences  caprice,  are 
scarcely  to  be  included  in  any  standing  form  of 
expression,  because  they  ore  always  sufiering 
some  alteration  of  their  ytate.  Definition  is,  in- 
deed, not  the  province  of  man  ;  every  thing  is  set 
above  or  below  our  faculties.  The  worKs  and 
operations  of  nature  are  too  great  in  their  extent, 
or  too  much  diffused  .n  their  relations,  and  the 
performances  of  art  are  too  inconsistent  and  uii« 
certain,  to  be  reduced  to  any  determinate  idea. 
It  is  impossible  to  impress  upon  our  minds  an  ade* 
quate  and  just  repres<.>ntation  of  an  object  so 
great,  that  we  can  never  take  it  into  our  view,  or 
so  mutable,  that  it  is  always  changing  under  our 
eye,  and  haa  already  lost  its  form  while  we  are  1»> 
bouring  to  conceive  it. 

Definitions  have  b?.cn  no  less  diflicult  or  uncer- 
tain in  criticisms  than  in  law.  Imagination,  a  li- 
centious und  vaiirant  faculty,  unsusceptible  of 
hmitations,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  has  al  wavs 
endeavoured  to  baffle  the  logician,  to  perplex  the 
confines  of  distinction,  and  burst  the  enclosures 
of  regularity.  There  is,  Uierefore,  scarcely  an^ 
species  of  writing,  of  whicii  we  can  tell  what  is 
its  essence,  and  what  are  its  constituents ;  every 
new  genius  produces  some  innovation,  which, 
when  invented  and  improved,  subverts  the  rules 
which  the  practice  of  foregoing  authors  had  esta- 
blished. 

Comedy  has  been  particulariy  un propitious  to 
definers  ;'  though  perhaps  thoy  might  properiy 
have  contented  themselves  with  dedanng  it  to 
bssM<4  s  dusnisifa  npnuHUUon  q/"  hummi^  as 
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hflvr  rEab»fnui«£'d  their  dp> 

rifi  by  which  the  ton uc  writ- 

,  jrit^iout  iiX>niulmiig  ibai  the 

ifiUin?,  tAfirvot  h'^  ci*iji prised 
J  nit  maki*  tomody  it  repr*> 
^^ld  otlior^  o\'  bud  itieii  :  sglne 
)0  coitti^t^  ill  tijt:  uiitiupvrt- 
g£lkm«ne«9  of  the  tniii»iiO 
I  tvEflactiorij^  will  jnlbrtu  hmi^ 
e)£>aipujf)t)on  iiibjdi  r&i^ea 
ihiiT,  tu  rai«v  niirih,  it  {»  by 
noc^ftdrj ,  tint  th^  persoa- 
er  tmenn  greorrtipt,  Dor  al- 
Jid  atrtiofi  sUottld  be  IriA  i»l, 

r  dimnuLLic  poeirj^  Eiiid  In-en 

enbcE5  upaci  ihv  uuiuL  m^itiiT 
>^,   t — I *^    _j-i. 

-  ..joufjht,  that  lu  U4i=« 

can^tit  u  ted  coined  i  ^  i^n  r  ^  ■  t  At  qfs^ 
M^^at  to  form  a  tmg^ly  ;  ftr)d  that  no* 
Aieg  wid  necpssary  bi^t  that  they  should  emwd 
the  ticene  with  tnonurchs,  und  ffertomlft,  and 
guards  ;  and  make  thrj-m  talk,  Qtcf^rtuin  intei^'ula^ 
of  the  tfownfall  of  kingttoin«f  and  ihe  route  of  ar- 
miet,  Th^y  ha/e  tiot  con9idtrt*d,  Jliat  tlioujjhlj 
or  incideoLfi,  in  litems  ctvo^  ridiculoujA^  grow  ltd  I 
TDOTe  potcsque  Uy  lilt  sotpmnity  of  »ucu  charac- 
t^ra  ;  tbhl  r<*»n*and  natiire  are  tmUbrni  and  in* 
flexible ;  and  that  what  la  despjcable  and  nb^tird^ 
will  notf  by  any  Hf^ociation  niih  ^pUvidid  tjilej, 
beciom«  mtional  or  ^reat ;  that  the  mo»t  imports 
ant  aJQ^iri)  by  an  mlermixlun?  of  an  tinaea^oaa- 
bie  levity,  may  be  made  contemptible^  and  that 
the  robes  of  royalty  can  giv«  no  digiMty  to  non- 
lente  or  to  folly, 

**  Comedy,"  says  Horace,  *'  5:omptimoa  miae^ 
her  vorce  ;  and  l^ra£rf?dy  may  hkewise  on  propiT 
Qccaaions  abate  herdigmlyV'  but  a^^  the  comic 
pfrionages  can  only  d**part  from  her  familiarity 
of  «tyle,  when  tlie  more  violrnt  pa^Mions  are  put 
in  motion,  tlie  heroes  and  queens  nf  tragedy 
should  nerer  descend  to  trin<?j  hut  iti  thf-  hours 
of  tase,  atnl  intemiis«!ions  of  danger.  Ytt  in  the 
Iragedy  of  Don  St^  ha  sunn,  when  the  King  of 
Portugal  ii  in  the  hands  of  his  f nemy,  and  nav^- 
ing  itiAt  drawn  tlie  lot,  by  which  hi:^  is  condcmiiE'd 
to  die,  broakfl  out  into  a  wild  boast  thnt  hia  diwt 
ahall  take  po session  of  Afric,  tiie  djaloi^ne  pro- 
ceeds ihus  bit  ween  the  captive  and  hU  eon* 
qucror; 

Muley  JtftflHi.     WhtLK  ih^M  I  ilq  ta  ironqitor  iU«e  7 
St  it,    ImpoHibb  t 

M*  Mot.    1*11  thn#  thefl  for  ■  moftat^r  thma^h  my  Afrie. 

S*h^    ftfi,  thcf^i  ranil  iinty  tliow  mn  fnr  ■  nuui ; 
\Tf\c  ti  «or*d  *ith  DDiitieri^  m»a'»  fl  prodigy 
Tliy  ■ulyatii  hnvp  not  letj^, 

if.  3/of.    Tfidii  loJk'R  M  if 

5^.      ThAU  KllftAll'frt. 

For  I'iif  re  t  nouU  nfit  tnJL 
ifnifiKari  tA<  Afinirf  rr.     Suro,  hv  woGld  ^Ircp. 

This  conversation,  wirh  the  sly  remark  of  the 
minisieri  can  only  hf  found  not  to  ite  con  lie,  be- 
eituie  it  wan  Is  the  prohttbility  neco**ary  to  re- 
i^witentatirin-s  of  crunmoji  hlV,  and  dv'^eneratea 
too  much  towards  butfoonery  and  farcr* 

Xb»#»i3M  p  ay  mSot4i  &*ain&rL  reiurn  of  tW 


gen^Tut  to  the  ernoeror^  who,  enforcing  hk  ordgta 

tor  ihi^  doatb  of  St-'bastiao,  Tents  bia  unpaUciMa 
ill  this  abrupt  threat. 

Buit  Ae«i  tb^u  il^Ml  it ;  Or • 

To  which  Dom.t  answcrij 

C^liukD  in  Uiai  tltritiil :  I  can  saj  Or  ■■  land* 

A  thousand  instancea  of  sueh  impropdatf 
mi^ht  be  pro<iTieed,  wt>re  not  one  scene  in  Ati* 
reng'Zfbe  aulHeient  to  exemplify  it.  Indtinomy 
4  eaptivc  cinetn,  having'  Aun^n^-Zcbe  fbr  h«r 
lover,  employs  Arimatit,  to  wboae  churffe  «b« 
bad  been  entrusted^  and  whom  she  ItatTmaila 
scfiiMble  of  ber  eharriu,  to  carry  htr  aieaMgt  I& 
bi"  rivalt 

Afim,     Ami  I  Uh'  utit^Mm^ffr  to  bim  titomjmii 
Vunr  «ict|jiTf  yau  lo  lypnunif  jfHtMt  -r 

To  t^rvff  tny  riifaj,  aini  hf-tnir  uiy  iruit. 

Jluf*    YiMi  firi4  brtriiy'ft  rour  truM  in  lev!l&£  m^  i 

Ami  ihauld  out  I  my  ow H  ^hvapuhf  e  Mt'  J 

^nrriaf  my  lut^,  ^uu  rpiiii>  rnj  /rtoQiUhip  gmlto* 

Vmi  lilKril'  Uu?  rwt  ul'^ynur  pr«li?nrf  s  vhjd^ 

Vftii  loUAl,  Diy  Afinianl,  ro«  tniis-t  bu  kmtl  : 

'Tt>  itt  your  iiHtur«,  n.»d  y<»UT  noItU?  mifUrf]. 
vIrtM.     m  l4»  the  kin^^  bjul«Uu«ht  niy  (rail 
/iii^«    llii  initti  >'ou  mB^T  bui  ypa  thiU  nvirTr  ] 

IlftAVfii  Bjuloyou'li^vc  m<;  fi>f  ua  other  cud, 

But  tcrbocaniB  my  cozi^ant  ftud  IHead;  i 

IimI  (tipHfiirv  iiiak#yw>l4fa  iHMi  lilt 
Eiwi  it.  tui4  U!l)  Di«  uwi|y  ifatfii  «i 
If 'tit  hidht^*  HP  I  fWfiant  it,  kind. 

Bmi  tmlfjiir  ^amr  taki I'll  read  no 

Aad^ct  I  inii*t^- 

Lt**ffir  f»y  pm,  Ihon/br  fintrtBrrtfif  *ad- 


I  tt  wt&imn. 

[RMUat    ^ 

a  nHira.  ^^H 

Md ^H 


ADoHber  line  tike  Uilti  wonSd  auk*  km  mad. 
BaaVfa !  ij^q  fw*  gn— yet  niora^-and  y»l 

EKkHmtfiiiet  ti  u  daf  f«r  to  niy  laiad. 

5rf  MA  tiufli'irlkt 

Th*nk  fitri^m't ,  w&vdiJ*uth  a  friend  prvwidui 
Fttr  fiiitkfttl  Jritmynt  ttwU  ht  yaitr  gtmdt. 
Sd  iixtly  la  Im'  jumlc  nn  iiirittui»rnt. 
But  prc-o[i]|rnpr*J  without  tny  o*n  cfnuwnti: 

/»4.     Uiiko  un  n  t Vii|^  KfTA  >  0  Lk  «,t  iU  amgui*!! ti  E 
Aiid  |^iv»  y^M  »i-D|Hj  nfiii^riiioii  (li?  jBore. 

>#ri«*K    The  iM-Mofmru 
Somp  Sni«riTirt  in  ih(!ir  svrtjoiiB  murt  s 
None  ra&rit^  but  io  hup^  they  toty  | 
Th^p  fliUF  iHipr*rnit)ref  l?i  tn^ii^ar, 
Tliuii,  lik<>  Ik-Ik [opliun,  my  o^u  fCDlruee  bev^ 

/*rf,     Vtrn  11  iny  J  liui  't*ilt  (loi  Ipo  ymir  best  advlea 
'Twi^tloiiJ;  ^ive  ni?  puiiii  of  wHiiiifr  (wici, 
Vouliuoir  vuu  miJ9tith«y  mp,  •oou  or  late: 
Why  ■hoiilfl  yuu  ^.jiuly  tiruf  j?k  wjih  yoat  fftlaf 

.4rtw.     1  ikmik  tiwn,  H^bvpu!  ibfiubAflfa 
kind' 
Why  unj  f  lUintrnla^iftrT  flr*ijrn'(i, 
Aokl  yft  nni  «Jll^at/^(l  viitlt  b  fr«»  tHHiiiiitiii]i» 
Or  uiske  iNy  vrJ^^r>with  my  nawXKi  i^tt, 
Otlfi  uje  iiv4'  by  m^iim?,  u  irktriiiui  brut«.  [SAtJ^wvHH 

ypii]  frctwn,  pjiJ  i  uh^y  *  itfi  Bpt3<Kl,  befbrn 
That  dri-iiAirul  ^rnirnce  camra^  «^>«  me  iwnwrc. 

In  thia  fiCenc,  c\cry  ei re nm stance  cofieure  f^ 
turn  tragedy  to  farce» '  The  wild  absurdity  of  th^ 
eipedieut;"  the  contemptible  ^uhjectjou  ol  Ute 
lover  ;  the  folly  of  obliging  turn  to  reaid  the  l^tor 
only  been  use  it  ouj^ht  to  have  been  concealed 
from  hi  to  ;  ibn  frequent  ijiterrupliona  of  amtoroim 
impaUenee  ;  the  faint  cxpo»tulalJOi»a  of  a  vol o a 
ta  ry  »Uvtj  j  the  inipcrious  hatightinf  as  of  a  (yrant 
wiUiOtit  pfiH'er ;  ibe  deep  reHecttoo  of  the  yield- 
iiijj  rchd  tipon  fute  ftnd  free- will ;  and  hi**  wi^a 
Wish  to  lose  his  rt'ason  aa  soon  as  he  tind*  hinv 
Mil  ahcMil  ta  da  what  he  ^muioI  gftntu^ts  hi*  rea 
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BOD  to  approve,  are  surely  sutficicnt  to  Kw«ken 
the  most  torpiil  rtsibility. 

There  is  scarce  a  tragedy  of  the  lant  century 
which  has  not  del)aseil  its  uxMt  important  inci- 
dents and  pixilated  its  most  seriouuntnlocutions, 
with  buQoonery  and  inoarincas  :^ut  thoufih  per* 
haps  it  caniiiit  b  *  pretended  tha^the  present  aee 
has  added  inucli  to  the  forct*  and  efficacy  of  the 
drama,  it  has  at  leu^t  been  able  to  escape  many 
faults,  which  cither  ignorance  had  overlooked,  or 
indulgence  had  licensed.  The  latter  tragedies 
indeed  have  faults  uf  anotlier  kind,  perhaps  more 
destructive  to  delight,  thougli  less  open  to  censure. 
The  perpetual  tumour  uf  phrase  with  which  eve* 
T\  thou^t  is  now  expressed  by  every  personage, 
the  paucity  of  adventures,  which  regularity  ad- 
mits, and'  the  mivaried  equality  of  flowing  dia- 
logue, has  taken  away  from  our  present  writers 
almost  all  that  dominion  over  the  passions  which 
was  the  boast  of  their  predecessors.  \k'et  they 
may  at  least  claim  this  commendation,  that  they 
avoid  gross  faults,  and  that  if  they  cannot  often 
move  terror  or  pity,  they  arc  always  careful  not  to 
provoke  laughte^ 


Na  126.]    Saturday,  Ju.vk  1,  1751. 

— JVtAU  ett  alxMd  magnnm  quam  multa  minitta. 
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Sandt  form  th«  mountain,  momcuti  mske  the  yenr. 

VOU.NO. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


Among  other  topics  of  conversation  which  your 
papers  supply,  I  was  lately  engaged  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  character  given  by  Tranquilla  of  her 
lover  Venusl'ilus,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
verity of  his  misitrcss,  the  greater  number  seemed 
inclined  to  acquit  of  unmanly  or  culpable  ti- 
midity. 

One  of  the  company  remarked,  that  pnidence 
ou^t  to  be  diatinguishcfl  from  fear ;  and  tlwt  if 
Vcnustulus  was  afraid  of  nocturnal  adventures, 
no  man  who  considered  how  much  every  avcutie 
of  the  town  was  infested  with  rubbers  could  think 
him  blamcable  ;  for  why  should  life  tie  hazarded 
without  prospect  of  honour  or  advantage  ?  Ano- 
ther was  of  opinion,  that  a  brave  man  might  be 
afraid  of  crossing  the  river  in  the  caliiirst  wea- 
ther, and  declared  that,  for  his  part,  while  there 
were  coaches  and  a  bridge,  he  would  ncvfr  l>u 
seen  tottering  in  a  wooden  cane,  out  of  which  he 
micrht  be  thrown  by  any  irregular  aintatiori,  or 
which  might  l>e  overset  by  accident  or  negiitiencc, 
or  by  the  force  of  a  suddi-n  ifust,  or  the  runh  of 
a  larirer  vessel.  It  was  hi-«  cu:Tlt>ui,  he  said,  to 
keep  tiic  sf.-curity  of  day-light,  and  drj*  (ground  ; 
tor  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  wise  man 
ever  perished  by  water,  or  Mas  lost  in  the  dark. 

The  next  H*as  humblv  of  opinion,  tiiat  if  Tran- 
quilla had  seen,  like  him,  the  cattle  run  roaring 
about  the  meadows  in  the  hot  inontiis,  she  would 
not  have  thought  meanly  r>f  her  lover  lor  not 
venturins  his  pafetv  arrH>ng  them.  His  neigh- 
bour Uien  told  us,  tfiat  for  his  part  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  confi.-*«,  that  he  could  not  Bif^  a  rat, 
though  it  was  dear},  without  palpitation  ;  Ihat  he 
had  been  driven  six  tim'v-  out  of  hiH  lodgings 
culiir  by  rats  or  mice  ;  and  that  he  always  Itad 
.i  btd  in  Uio  doaet  for  his  ser^-ant,  wbom  be  call- 


ed up  wheneviMT  the  rneuiy  was  in  mocion.  Aiw 
other  wondered  that  any  man  should  thimk 
himself  disgraced  by  a  preeipiiato  retreat  fitom  a 
dog;  tor  there  was' uIh ays  a  )>o8silulity  lh«t  a 
dog  might  be  mad ;  and  that  surely,  though  iKera 
was  no  danger  but  of  being  bit  by  a  tierco  animal, 
there  was  mure  wisduin  in  tlignt  than  contctt 
By  all  these  declarations  another  was  encourufk 
ed  to  cHtnfesa,  that  if  he  had  been  admitted  to  tiia 
honour  of  paying  his  addresses  to  Tianquillt, 
he  should  have  been  likely  to  incur  the  same  cen- 
sure ;  for,  among  all  the  animals  upon  which  ni^ 
ture  has  impresseil  defonnity  ami  horror,  tbafe 
is  none  whom  ho  durst  not  encounter  latherthaii 
a  beetle. 

Thus,  Sir,  though  cowartlice  is  universally  de« 
fined  too  close  and  aii.'.ioua  an  attention  to  per- 
sonal safety,  there  will  bo  found  scarcely  anj 
fear,  however  excesdive  in  its  degree,  orunreoaoiw 
able  in  its  object,  which  will  bu  allowed  to  cbiu 
racterise  a  coward.  Fear  is  a  passion  which 
every  man  fe<  Is  so  frequently  protlominant  in  hit 
own'  breast,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  hear  it  cmw 
sured  u  ith  great  asperity  ;  and,  perhapa,  if  wo 
confess  the  truth,  the  same  restraint  which  would 
hinder  a  man  from  declaiming  against  the  frauda 
of  any  eniplo\inent  among  tiiose  who  profeaa  it, 
should  withhold  him  from  treating  fear  with  con 
tempt  among  human  beings. 

Yet  since  fortitude  is  ono  of  those  virtUM 
which  the  condition  of  our  nature  makes  hourly 
nt>ccssary,  1  think  you  cannot  better  direct  your 
admonitions  than  against  superfluous  and  pania 
terrors.  Fear  is  implanted  in  us  as  a  preservative 
from  evil ;  but  its  duty,  like  that  of  other  pasaione  ie 
not  to  ovoHx^ar  reoson,  but  to  assist  it ;  nor  ihouM 
it  be  8ufli>red  to  tyrannize  in  the  imagination,  t» 
raise  phantoms  of  horror,  or  beset  life  with  i 
numerary  distresses. 

To  be  always  afraid  of  losing  ll'b  is,  in 
scarely  to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  dcsei  ve  the  cere 
of  preservation.  l:le  that  once  indulges  idle  feera 
will  never  be  at  rest,  (hir  pn'sent  state  admita 
only  of  a  kind  of  iieff alive  security;  we  mutt 
conclude  ourselves  Msfe  when  we  nee  no  danger, 
or  none  inudequule  to  our  powers  of  opposition* 
Death  indeed  continually  liovers  alxiiit  us,  bul 
hovers  commoiily  unsit  n,  unless  \io  sharpen  our 
sight  by  usehfs  enriosity. 

There  is  alwayh  a  |>oint  at  w  hieh  caution,  how* 
ver  solicitous,  must  limit  its  preservatives,  be- 
irauaci  one  terror  ofieii  count<'racts  another.  I 
once  knew  one  of  the  s|N'eulatists  of  cowardice. 
whose  reigning  disturbance  was  the  dread  01 
houee-breaker!«.  His  inouirie.s  were  for  lune 
years  employed  ufMrn  the  best  nK-thofl  of  Iwrring 
a  window,  or  u  do^jr ;  and  niuny  an  hour  hae  he 
spent  in  e»itali1i-«hiiig  the  pp'f-ri'nee  of  a  bolt  toe 
lock,  iiv  had  at  lust,  by  the  daily  su|>eradditkN» 
of  new  exjMflients,  i;ontf'ived  a  door  which  oould 
never  be  torc'^d  ;  ^or  one  bar  was  s^urcfd  by  »»• 
other  witli  such  intricacy  of  subordination  that  he 
was  himself  tuti  always  able  to  dism^iee  1 
in  the  proper  method.  I  Ie  was  happy  in  thie  i 
lificatii.n,  till  being  af  k<  d  how  lie  would  eeci  ^ 
if  he  was  thr<  al«r»ed  by  !ir*',  In-  dis<:'^vered,  tbet, 
with  all  his  care  arid  <'xiieii«-,  he  had  only  been 
aKwjfsting  his  owfi  dt'stru<-lj<»;i.  He  then  in 
dialelv  tore  ofl'his  V>!ti',  and  now  h-oves  at  l 
hib  outfT  ^^yr  Ulf-loek«-d,  that  he  may 
his  own  folly  perish  in  tbr  tienMfs.        ^^^^^^^ 

There  ie  one  epeciee  uf  terror  which  wmm% 
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who  will  regard  his  endeAvoars,  not  hifl  success, 
Would  have  preserved  him  from  trivial  elations 
mad  discouragementB,  and  enabled  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  constancy  and  cheerfblnees,  neither 
enervated  by  commendation,  nor  intimidated  by 
censure. 


No.  12S.]    Saturday,  June  8, 1751. 

OhK  hyivtr't  ivr'  KUud6a  trofi  HiyXtfi 
Ofr<  roo'  ivTiOiia 
Kdiftta'  Aiyorrat  yt  ftdv  0p&rt$9 
'OXjSoy  hxiprarov  dt 

For  not  the  brare,  or  wiae,  or  freat, 
E*er  jret  had  happinen  completa ; 
Nor  releua,  franoaon  of  the  aky. 

Nor  Cadmna  acaped  iba  shalta  of  pain, 
Thouf h  fafour'd  hj  the  Powera  on  ni^, 

W&  every  blin  that  man  can  (ain. 

The  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
reconciling  mankind  to  their  present  state,  and 
retieving  we  discontent  produced  by  the  various 
distribution  of  terrestrial  advantages,  frequently 
remind  us  that  we  judge  too  hastily  of  gcKxl  and 
evil ;  that  we  licw  only  the  superficies  of  life, 
and  determine  of  the  whole  b^  a  ver^  small  part ; 
and  that  in  the  condition  of  men  it  frequently 
happens,  that  grief  and  anxiety  lio  hid  under  tfaie 
goMen  robes  of  prosperity,  and  the  gloom  of 
calamity  is  cheered  by  secret  radiations  of  hope 
and  comfort ;  as  in  the  works  of  nature  the  bog 
is  sometimes  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  mine 
concealed  in  the  barren  crags. 

None  but  those  who  have  learned  the  art  of 
subjecting  their  senses  as  well  as  reason  to  hy- 
pothetical systems,  can  be  persuaded  by  the  most 
specious  rhetorician  that  the  lots  of  life  are 
equal ;  yet  il  cannot  be  denied  that  every  one 
has  his  peculiar  pleasure?  and  vexations,  and  ex- 
ternal accidents  operate  variously  upon  dificrcnt 
minds,  and  that  no  man  can  exactly  juds^e  from 
his  own  sensations,  what  another  would  feel  in 
the  same  circumstances. 

If  the  general  disposition  of  things  be  esti- 
mated bv  the  representation  which  eveiy  one 
makes  of  his  own  estate,  the  world  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  abode  of  sorrow  and  misery ;  for 
how  few  can  forbear  to  relate  their  troubles  and 
distresses?  If  we  judge  by  the  account  which 
may  be  obtained  of  every  man^s  fortune  from 
others,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  we  all  are 

f>laced  in  an  elysian  region,  overspread  with  the 
nxurianre  of  plenty,  and  fanned  by  the  breezes 
of  felicity ;  since  scarcely  any  complaint  is  ut- 
tered without  censure  from  those  that  hear  it, 
and  ahnost  all  are  allowed  to  have  obtained  a 
provision  at  least  ade«]nate  to  their  virtue  or  their 
understanding,  to  possess  either  more  than  thev 
deserve,  or  more  than  they  enjoy. 

We  are  either  born  with  such  dissimilitude 
of  temp-^r  and  inclination,  or  receive  so  manvof 
our  ideas  and  opinions  from  the  state  of  life  in 
which  wc  are  engafir'd,  that  the  griefs  and  cares 
of  one  part  of  mankind  seem  to  the  other  hypo- 
crisy, folly,  and  affectation.  Every  clas?  of  so- 
ciety has* its  cant  of  lamentation,  which  is  un- 
derstood or  regarded  by  none  but  themselves ; 
uA  every  part  of  hfe  has  its  uneasinets,  which 
thoie  who  do  not  feel  them  will  not  comnuae- 


rate.  An  errat  which  spreads  distraction  over 
half  the  commercial  world,  assembles  the  tradinff 
companies  in  councils  and  committees,  and 
shakes  the  nerves  of  a  thousand  stockjobbers,  is 
read  by  the  landlord  and  the  farmer  with  frigid 
indifference.  An  affair  of  love,  which  fills  the 
yoong  breast  with  incessant  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  steals  away  the  night  and  day  from 
every  other  pleasure  or  employment,  is  regarded 
by  tnem  whose  passions  time  has  extinguished, 
as  an  amusement,  which  can  pro(>erTy  raise 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  and,  thou^  it  may  be 
sufiered  to  fill  the  vacuity  of  an  idle  moment, 
should  always  give  way  to  prudence  or  interest. 
He  that  never  had  any  other  desire  than  to  fill 
a  chest  with  money,  or  to  add  another  manor  to 
his  estate,  who  never  grieved  but  at  a  bad  mort- 
ga^  or  entered  a  company  but  to  make  a  bar- 
gain, would  be  astonished  to  hear  of  bcioffs 
known  among  the  polite  and  gay  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  wits.  How  would  he  gape  with  curi- 
osity, or  flrin  with  contempt,  at  the  mention  of 
beings  who  have  no  wish  but  to  speak  what  was 
never  spoken  before ;  who,  if  they  happen  to  in- 
herit wealth,  often  exhaust  their  patrimonies  in 
treating  those  who  will  hear  them  talk  ;  and,  if 
they  are  poor,  neglect  opportunities  of  improving 
theur  fortunes,  for  the  pleasure  of  making  others 
laugh !  How  slowly  would  he  believe  that  there 
are  men  who  would  rather  lose  a  legacy  than  the 
reputation  of  a  distich ;  who  think  it  less  disgrace 
to  want  money  than  repartee ;  whom  the  vexa- 
tion of  having  been  foiled  in  a  contest  of  raillery 
is  sometimes  snffident  to  deprive  of  sleep ;  and 
who  would  esteem  it  a  lighter  evil  to  miss  a  pro- 
fitable bargain  by  some  accidental  delay,  than  not 
to  have  thou^t  of  a  smart  reply  till  the  time  of 
producing  it  was  past!  How  little  would  he  sus- 
pect that  this  child  of  idleness  and  frolic  enters 
every  assembly  with  a  beating  bosom,  like  a  liti- 

fant  on  the  day  of  decision,  and  revolves  the  pro- 
abiUty  of  applause  with  the  anxiety  of  a  conspi- 
rator, whose  fate  depends  upon  the  next  night ; 
that  at  the  hour  of  retirement  he  carries  home, 
under  a  show  of  airy  negligence,  a  heart  lacerated 
with  envy,  or  depressed  with  disappointment; 
and  immures  himself  in  his  closet,  that  he  may  dis- 
encumber his  memory  at  leisure,  review  the  pro- 
gress of  tlie  day,  state  with  accuracy  his  loss  or 
gain  of  reputation,  and  examine  the  causes  of  his 
failure  or  success? 

Yet  more  remote  from  common  conceptions 
are  the  numerous  and  restless  anxieties,  by  which 
female  happiness  is  particularly  disturbed.  A 
solitary  philosopher  would  imagine  ladies  bom 
with  an  exemption  from  care  and  sorrow  hilled 
in  perpetual  quiet,  and  feasted  with  unmingled 
pleasure  ;  for,  what  can  interrupt  the  content  of 
those,  upon  whom  one  ace  has  laboured  aflcr 
another  to  confer  honours,  and  accunmlate  im- 
munities; those  to  whom  rudeness  is  infamy, 
and  insult  is  cowardice  ;  whose  eye  commands 
the  brave,  and  whose  smile  softens  the  severe ; 
whom  tlie  sailor  travels  to  adorn,  the  soldier 
bleeds  to  defend,  and  the  poet  wears  out  life  to 
celebrate  ;  who  claim  tribute  tVom  ever}'  art  and 
science,  and  for  whom  ail  who  approach  Uiem  en- 
deavour to  multiply  delights,  without  requiring 
from  them  any  return  but  willingness  to  be 
pleased? 

Sorely  amod^  these  favourites  of  nature,  thus 
nnacqiiainted  ^ith  toil  and  danger,  felkaty  murt 
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hcvie  fixed  her  reeidenoe;  tbej  mint  know  only 
the  cluuigea  of  more  vind  or  more  gentle  joys ; 
iMr  life  must  Always  move  either  to  the  slow  or 
sprightly  melody  of  the  lyre  of  glsi Iness^  they  can 
assemble  but  to  pleasure,  or  reUre  but  to 


Such  would  be  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who 
should  hover  at  a  distance  round  the  world,  and 
know  it  only  bv  conjecture  and  speculation.  But 
experience  will  soon  discover  Iiuw  easily  those 
are  disgusted  who  have  been  made  nice  by  plenty 
and  tender  by  mdulj^encc.  He  will  soon  sec  to 
how  many  dangers  power  is  cxposicd  wliich  has 
no  other  guard  than  }'outh  ami  heautv,  and  how 
eaaily  that  tranquillity  is  raolefftcd  wluch  can  only 
be  soothed  with  the  songs  of  flattery.  It  is  im- 
possible to  supply  wants  as  fast  as  an  idle  imagi- 
nation may  be  able  to  form  them,  or  to  remove 
all  inconveniences  by  which  elegance  refined  into 
impatience  may  be  ofiendcd.  None  arc  so  hard 
to  please^  as  'those  whom  satiety  of  pleasure 
makes  weary  of  themselves;  nor  Hny  so  readily 
provoked  as  those  who  have  been  always  courted 
with  an  emulation  of  civility. 

There  are  indeed  some  strokes  wliich  the  envy 
of  (ate  aims  immediately  at  the  fair.  The  mis- 
tress of  Catullus  wept  for  her  sparrow  manyccn- 
tnict  ago,  and  lapdogs  will  be  sometimes  sick 
in  the  present  age.  Tlie  most  fashionable  bro- 
cade is  subject  to  stains ;  a  pinner,  the  pride  of 
Bnissela,  may  be  torn  by  a  carelcMS  washer ;  a 
picture  may  arop  from  a  wateh ;  or  the  triumph 
of  a  new  suit  may  be  interrupted  on  the  first  day 
of  its  enjoyment,  and  all  distmctionn  of  dress  un- 
expectedly oMiterated  by  a  general  mourning. 

Such  is  the  state  of  every  age,  every  sex,  and 
trery  condition :  all  have  their  cares,  either  from 
■atuie  or  from  folly :  and  whoever  therefore  finds 
hnmelf  inelined  to  envy  another,  should  remem- 
ber that  he  knows  not  the  real  condition  which 
he  desires  to  obtain,  but  is  certain  that,  by  in- 
dulging a  vidons  passion,  ho  must  lessen  that 
happiness  which  he  thinks  already  too  sparingly 
beslom-ed. 
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mme,  m  mnr,  DmdmUy  dixit  j 
JCsfcriMB,  f««  »i»  tiy emt'oMJ,  kmhes : 

FmmUtt  em  terrms,  et  p0t»idtt  ^qmorOf  Minos. 
Nee  telbu  uettrm^  netpatet  uniufMg4t. 

BMBtmt  Utr  tmlm :  erfo  tentabimut  tre 
Ha  sflriiMi  cc/fo,  Jmpittr  «/t«,  me*.  otid. 

How  Dadaliu,  behold,  by  fate  araigiiM, 
A  isik  proportioa'd  to  tbv  mighty  miiid ! 
Uac— qge^d  ban  on  earth  uid  fee  withstand  t 
ThiMuXliaaa,  ie  the  maia,  and  thine  the  land 
The  thlet  ai«  open-^let  m  try  the  »kieii ; 
Forgive  frcaC  Jove,  the  daring  enterprise. 

MoBALBTS,  Irice  Other  writers,  instead  of  casting 
their  cyra  abroad  in  the  living  worlil,  and  endea- 
vooring  to  form  maxims  of  practice  and  new  hints 
of  thvoiy,  content  their  curiosity  M'ith  that  s<^ 
condarv  knowledge  which  boolcfl  afford,  and 
think  ttiemselvcs  entitled  to  reverence  by  a  new 
airangrmcnt  of  an  ancfpnt  sysfm,  or  new  ilUis- 
fmtmn  of  established  principicj*.  The  sage  pre-  | 
eepts  of  the  first  inntni'^ors  of  the  world  are  | 
fransmilted  from  s?p  to  age  with  little  voriation,  [ 


I  know  not  whether  any  other  reason  than 
this  idlcncsss  of  imitation  can  be  assigned  for 
that  uniform  and  constant  partiality,  by  which 
some  vices  have  hitherto  escaped  censure,  and 
some  virtues  wanted  recommendation  ;  nor  can 
I  disc<»ver  why  else  we  have  been  warned  only 
against  part  ot  our  enemies,  while  the  rest  have 
been  suffered  to  ttteal  upon  us  without  notice  ; 
why  the  heart  has  on  one  side  been  doubly  for- 
tified, and  laid  open  on  the  other  to  the  inctv- 
sions  of  error,  and  the  ravages  of  vice. 

Among  the  favourite  topics  of  moral  declama- 
tion may  be  nmnbered  the  miscarriages  of  im- 
prudent boldiies:>,  and  tlie  folly  of  attempts  be- 
yond our  power.  Every  page  of  every  philoeo- 
pher  is  crowded  with  examples  of  temerity  that 
sunk  under  burdens  which  stie  laid  upon  herself^ 
and  called  out  enemies  to  battle  by  whom  she 
was  destroyed. 

Their  n'marks  are  too  just  to  be  disputed,  and 
too  sttlutar}'  to  be  rejected  ;  but  there  is  likewise 
some  danger  lest  timorous  prudence  should  be 
inculcated,  till  courage  and  enterprise  are  wholly 
reprcflsed,  and  the  mind  congealed  in  perpetual 
inactivity  by  tlie  fatal  influence  of  frigorinc  wis- 
dom. 

£ver\'  man  nhould,  indeed,  carefully  compare 
his  furce  with  his  undertaking;  for  though  we 
ought  not  to  live  only  for  our  own  sakes,  and 
though  therefore  danger  or  ditficulty  should  not 
he  avoided  merely  l>ecausc  we  may  expose  our- 
selves to  misery  or  disgrace ;  yet  it  ma  y  be  justly 
required  of  us,  not  to  throw  away  our  lives  upon 
inadequate  andhopelea^  designs,  since  we  might, 
by  a  jui<t  estimate  of  our  abilities,  become  more 
useful  to  mankind. 

There  is  an  irrational  contempt  of  danger, 
which  approaches  nearly  to  the  folly,  if  not  the 
guilt,  of  suicide ;  there  is  a  ridiculous  persever- 
ance in  impracticable  schemes,  which  is  justly 
punished  with  ignominy  and  reproach.  But  in 
the  wide  regions  of  probability,  which  are  the 
proper  province  of  prudence  and  election,  there 
ut  always  room  to  deviate  on  either  side  of  recti- 
tude without  rushing  sirainst  apparent  absurdi- 
ty ;  and,  according  to  tnc  inclinations  of  nature, 
or  the  impressions  of  precept,  the  daring  and  the 
cautious  may  move  in  different  directions  without 
touching  upon  rashness  or  cowardice. 

That  there  is  a  middle  path  which  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  find,  and  to  keep,  is  imanimously 
confessed  ;  but  it  is  likewise  acknowledged  that 
this  middle  path  is  so  narrow,  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  discovered,  and  so  little  beaten,  that 
there  are  no  certain  marks  by  which  it  can  bo 
followed  :  tlie  csro  therefore  of  all  those  who 
conduct  others  has  been,  that  whenever  they 
decline  into  obliquities,  they  should  tend  towards 
the  side  of  safety. 

It  can,  indeed,  raise  no  wonder  that  temerity 
has  been  generally  censured ;  for  it  is  one  of  tho 
vices  with  which  tew  can  be  charged,  and  which 
therefore  great  numbers  are  ready  to  condemn 
It  is  the  vice  of  noble  and  generous  minds,  tho 
exuberance  of  magnanimity,  and  the  ebullition 
of  genius ;  and  is  therefore  not  regarded  with 
much  tenderness,  because  it  never  flatters  us  by 
that  appearance  of  softness  and  imbecihty  which 
is  commonly  necespai^  to  conciliate  compassion. 
But  if  the  same  attention  had  been  applied  to  the 


and  erhord  from  one  author  to  another,  not  per-  , 

haps  witiioiit  some  loss  of  their  original  force  at   search  of  arguments  against  the  folly  of  p[f*up- 
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tlon,  T  know  not  %frh*tlier  rtumy  would  not  have 
bf^pn  maaed  to  uaefuJness^  tvho  having  bei-n 
latight  to  cotifound  prudence  with  timidity,  never 
vi^ntured  to  excel,  lest  lh«y  should  unfanaoMXely 

1 1  h  oecsnary  to  di^tinguUh  our  own  interests 
ffom  Ihil  of^Jtbtre^  aod  ihat  di.?tinclion  viril!  pef- 
hapii  asiiitn*  in  fixing  the  jii^t  hiniti  of  <;*ution 
thd  adv^nturouftness^  In  tin  undcriAkin^  Ihtit 
inVolv««  tho  h«ppine*9  or  th«?  safety  of  many,  we 
hftve  oertnitily  no  fight  to  ha£«rd  rnote  tbno  is 
ullowcjd  bytboae  whopvrtuke  the  ditng«r:  hut 
whore  onJy  ourepUt^s  can  BirfTiTr  by  misicftroftf c, 
we  are  mTi  confined  wiiUiti  jiu^h  imrrow  hmit#  i 
ind  slill  le«B  Li»  thu  rejmittch  of  tciflcnty,  wh(?u 
numbers  wiU  receive  adv«iita^G  by  fumwy  Mid 
onlv  one  he  inoommodi-Mi  by  failurr. 

Men  are  gcnortlly  willinV  to  hear  preotjite  by 
which  eaae  is  fdvoiired ;  and  «j»  no  rt'ecntinent  m 
raided  by  jyfcopral  rcprcscalations  of  hmmni  folly, 
evfii  m  tho^e  wlni  urn  tiio»|  einifs^futlyjeaJoiifi  i^f 
cocnpamtive  reiitjtatJoti,  we totjfufi:*^  witJiout  re* 
lucUnce,  that  vain  oian  19  ignomrit  of  his  own 
W«aknea#,  and  therefore?  freijuetuly  nrcgnrnflS  to 
attempt  what  he  can  n^ver  aceoiiipbsh ;  hut  it 
ought  hkcwiie  lobe  remembp  red,  that  maii  la 
V^  laia  ignorant  of  his  own  powura,  and  might 
.  perllft|w  Eave  accompti«ht?d  a  ihouaand  design*, 
f«ydi  tliei  prejudice  of  cowardice  restrained  bim 
from  aitemptfnff. 

{lift  ohaervwd  in  the  ^Iden  vw»ct  of  PythnKO- 
taa,  ihat  Pmew  U  nwttr  /iw  from  ne€t*Mtif>  The 
vigour  of  the  httinAzt  raindqtiickly  appear^  when 
ibtrfe  ia  no  bnewr  any  place  for  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation, when  diflideneo  is  nbforhed  in  the  seniic 
of  dangiTi  or  overwhehned  by  some  resist  lefli 
pAfldjon.  Wo  then  soon  discover,  that  flirticulJy 
b,  ftir  tlie  raoat  part,  the  datii^hter  of  idJeness, 
Ihattbt?  ohfltaclea  with  xvhich  our  wiiy  aeemcd  H> 
be  obntrocted  were  only  ph»nt^>in»,  which  we  be- 
lieved real,  becavise  we  durst  not  advance  to  a 
dose  0  son  una  lie  Ji  ;  and  we  learn  that  il  i^  im- 
ps ^aible  til  defter  mine  without  eiperienci'  how 
tnnch  coustaticy  may  eodure,  or  pt'r*fr?v*'rancc 
perform. 

But  whatever  plcaaun?  rnay  he  found  in  the 
review  of  difitrea*es  when  art  or  ciruragti  bus 
■urmounied  tbem,  few  will  he  persuaded  to  wi§h 
that  they  may  be  awakened  by  want  or  terror  to 
the  conviction  of  their  uwn  alAhttca.  Every  one 
ahould  therefore  cndiiivour  to  invigomte  hirnaeLr 
by  rca«*o  and  r<?flection,  and  dete^rmiuc  to  exert 
the  latent  force  that  natuje  may  have  repcij^itccl 
in  him,  heforp  the  hour  of  eiuijeiice  ComE^a  iipoii 
hi  nil  and  compulsion  ahall  lortur*?  him  to  uili' 
gen  CO,  It  is  below  the  dip  it)  of  a.  nraponihh; 
being  to  owe  that  strength  to  necessUy  which 
ooght  always  to  act  at  the  call  of  thoice,  or  to 
need  any  other  motive  to  industry  tlian  the  dc* 
eiiT  of  performing  his  duty. 

Rertpctiooii  that  may  drive  away  de.-ipair,  can* 
not  he  wantinje  to  him  who  oonatder^  how  mtich 
lifa  ta  now  adTanccd  beyond  the  atate  of  naked 
oodiaciplined,  un  in  at  rue  led  nature.  Whatever 
b&n  b«en  efft^eted  for  convenience  or  elegance, 
while  it  waa  yet  unknown,  waa  bdieved  im- 
posaihle;  and ''iherefore  would  never  have  bren 
attempted,  had  not  enme^  more?  daring  ifian  thp 
rest,  adventured  to  bid  d^.- nance  to  prejudice?  and 
censure*  Nor  if  there  yet  nny  iRiifiOEi  (1%  doubt 
tHat  tho  same  labour  would  bo   rcwardtrd  wiih 


prodiicta  of  natoie  yet  imdMCOvered,  and 
bination!^  in  ihe  powers  of  art  yet  untried^  Utt 
tl^  duty  of  every  man  to  endeavour  that  soGh^ 
thing  may  be  added  by  his  induatry  to  tha  bet^ 
ditary  aggregate  of  knowledge  and  bappineasn. 
To  add  much  can  inder^i  be  tbo  lot  of  lew,  but 
to  add  something*  however  httle,  every  one  may 
hope  J  and  of  every  honest  endeftvoiir,  it  ia  cof- 
tain,  that,  however  um^uceeasfult  ^^  ^lU  bt  tt 
laf  t  rewarded:. 


I 
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ybn  m^  f  r«f<f  noru  rtrt  dtctntt^ 

lk(mt»tMio  rapiimfj  nmUt*ffme  n^^pji  dt^ 
J^prM9#i  wpoiiwm  CifTporiM  o^iTtfJi^* 
tift  i  *i  pt  mA  f^at*    Qmi'  *iif4cw  l#at 
Voi^Ji^ttt  frt^fi  It  J 

fiiA.  t*>*tKr\ti  (titr  ^lunoier'*  r«f 

TMe  tytiunVrfwil  hmtaty  fuAtm  aitaft 

T^iati  idii^iiiAb  bihil  dec«y  cctotuait 

Sov*  be«uty«  riUttcibM  eacii  diy,  «u^  hMr^ 

Vot  ht^v^y  it  6.  ifvtinf  iluirar : 

Thim  lunir  cua  wiaitDm  e>r  tcmiiJa 

la  IwiUtf ^1  aiunHiaUry  fiiicli*  ?  KI^rtfrpiKW. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER, 

Sin, 
Yow  have  very  laldy  obscrvwlj  that  ixL  dU  ua- 
mcroua  subdiv  i$i*m*t  of  thu  world,  every  dass 
and  order  «f  umnkind  liftve  joys  «.nU  aorrowa  ol 
their  own ;  we  all  i\  d  hourly* pain  and  pieainre 
from  cvcnld  whiih  pa$3  urthceded  hciore  o\a 
eyc^  but  tan  ^earudy  CA^mtnunicate  ortf  p«rc^ 
tion^  to  niindH  prt occupied  by  dilTerent  ob|eei% 
^nj  more  Uian  the  delight  uf  well-diapcwed  &> 
loura  or  liarmoninue  eounda  can  be  impailed  ^ 
such  a*  wuTit  the  sensta  of  liearin^  or  of  Ki^hL 

1  am  BO  ^i^tronj^ly  convinced  of  tlic  jui-tnr34  of 
this  remark*  and  have  on  so  many  <i4.cjii^ioni  di*- 
covrrrd  with  how  litdc  nUentJon^pride  looka  up- 
on cu-lainity  of  which  she  tliink.*  hrraclf  not  iim 
danger,  and  indolence  listen f»  I0  coinphunt  wbem 
il  id  not  cchord  by  her  own  rcmi'mbrance,  lJia£^ 
ihouab  I  am  about  to  lay  tlie  oceurrencee  of  Iffljr 
lite  before  Viiu,  I  queatiun  uhctlior  )  ou  wUl  c^>«^— 
drueend  lo  jwrusc  my  narraUve,  or,  without  lb<^ 
help  of  Home  female' Ppccul a ti^^t,  be  able  toun 
der stand  it* 

I  vvn*t  hriTo  a  hi^'unty*     From  tlie  dawn  of  rea 
sfiri  I  tmd  my  reganl  tumtsd  ttlir>lly  upon  myaeh^ 
nor  van  recollect  any  ihinj^  earlier  than  prai^: — 
ajkl  ad lui ration*     My  mother^  who3«  faco  hac 
luckily  ndvnnr^i^d  lit' r  to  a  coiMhtion  above  he* 
Iti  rt h ,  ibcMi eht  n 0  e nl  ao  gn^at  aj;  d etbtuii ty »     S In 
had  nnt  thV  ptiwor  of  iiimjETining  any  other  de- — ^ 

iwi  than  a  cloudy  complexion,  or  duf proportion^ 

ate  featiirei!* ;  and  tljcrefore  contemplated  nie  a^^ 
an  asi^enibtage  of  all  that  could  raise  envy  or  d©-— ^ 
Bire,  iLTjd  predicted  'wiib  triumphant  fondiieaa  tb^^ 
ex* en!  of  my  conqut!(it?t,  and  ihe  number  of  m3i^ 
alave?!!. 

bho  never  mentioned  any  fif  my  yoong  »c^-^ 
qua  in  tn  nee  before  n>e,  but  lo  remark  how  inuc^:* 
llujy  fell  hdow  my  perfection ;  bow  one  wonL^^ 
have  had  a  fine  face,  but  that  h^r  cye»  were  viiik^^ 
out  loatrp  ;  how  another  struck  ihe  ftight  at  a  di.-^^ 
tancBt  btit  wanted  my  hair  and  te<  th  nt  a  near*^ 
~~     aalAber  diffmced  «a  4efUi  ihape  wt«^ 
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A  btown  ikin;    tome  had  abort  fingen,  and 
odien  dimples  in  a  wrong  place. 

Ab  ahe  expected  no  happiness  nor  advantage 
kot  fiom  beauty,  she  thought  nothing  but  beauty 
WBBtbr  of  her  care ;  and^er  maternal  kindness 
wu  cLicfly  exercised  in  contrivances  to  protect 
■B  from  any  accident  that  might  deface  roe  with 
a  aoar,  or  stain  mc  with  a  freckle  ;  she  never 
tbofugfat  me  sufficiently  shaded  from  the  sun,  or 
screened  from  the  firel  She  was  severe  or  in- 
dolent with  no  other  intention  than  the  preser- 
▼fttioii  of  mr  ferm ;  she  excused  me  from  work, 
last  I  ahoaki  learn  to  hang  down  my  head,  or 
harden  my  finger  with  a  needle ;  she  snatched 
awBT  my 'book,  because  a  young  ladjr  in  the 
Bflignbonibood  bad  nuule  her  eyes  red  with  read- 
iaig  by  a  candle ;  but  she  would  scarcely  suffer 
mo  to  eat,  Usat  I  should  spoil  mv  shape,  nor  to 
walk,  lest  I  should  swell  my  ankle  with  a  sprain. 
At  nwht  I  was  accurately  surveyed  from  head  to 
feoC,  Mst  I  sbonld  have  suflTcrca  anv  diminution 
of  mj  charms  in  the  adventures  of  the  day ;  and 
I  never  permitted  to  sleep  till  I  had  passed 
agh  the  cosmetic  disciphne,  part  of  which 
I  a  regular  lustration  performed  with  bcan- 
r  water  and  May  dews ;  my  hair  was  pcr- 
l  with  variety  of  unguents,  by  some  of 
I  it  was  to  be  thickened,  and  by  others  to 
be  cnrled.  The  soilness  of  mv  hands  was  sc- 
flond  bT  medicated  gloves,  and  my  bosom  rub- 
ied witn  a  pomade  prepared  by  my  motlier,  of 
pimples,  and  clear  discoloiu-a- 
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I  wma  always  called  up  early,  because  the 
'  tg  air  girea  a  freshness  to  the  cheeks :  but 
placed  behind  a  curtain  in  my  mothor^s 
sr,  because  the  neck  is  easily  tanned  by 
Ibt  tning  Min.  I  was  then  dressed  witli  a  tiioii- 
precautions,  and  ajzain  heard  my  own 
and  triumphed  in  the  compliments  and 
tications  ot  all  that  approached  nic. 
\j  mother  was  not  so  nnich  prepossessed 
WBD  an  opinion  of  my  natural  excellences  as 
loC  to  tbina  some  cultivation  necessary  to  their 
Bonpietion.  She  took  care  that  I  should  want 
IMW  of  the  accomplishments  included  in  female 
idbcatioDy  or  considered  as  necessary  in  fa- 
hkriiff'*'*'  lif<^.  I  was  looked  upon  in  my  ninth 
■ear  aa  the  chief  ornament  of  the  dancing-mas- 
H'a  bally  and  Mr.  Arict  used  to  reproach  his 
Iher  aclx^ars  with  my  performances  on  the 
aipaichord.  At  twelve  I  was  remarkable  for 
laying  my  cards  with  great  elegance  of  man- 
er.  and  accuracy-  of  judgment. 

At  laat  the  time  came  when  mv  mother 
loa^ime  perfect  in  my  exercises,  and  qualified 
d  display  in  the  open  world  ihose  accompli»h- 
iMnta  wkuch  had  yet  only  been  discovered  in 
elect  partieii  or  domestic  atcscmblies.  Prepar- 
m  wen  therefore  made  for  my  appearance 
public  night,  which  »he  considered  as  the 
mac  important  and  critical  moment  of  my  life. 
he  cannot  be  charged  with  neglecting  any 
leana  of  recommendation,  or  leaving  any  thing 
>  chance  which  prndencn  could  ascertain.  Every 
mament  was  tncd  in  every  position,  every  friend 
raa  oonsulted  about  the  colour  of  my  dte*s,  and 
he  mantoa-makers  were  harassed  with  direc- 
and  alterations. 
At  last  the  night  arrived  from  which  my  fu- 
life  waa  to  be  reckoned.  I  was  dressed  and 
ont  to  conquer,  with  a  heart  heating  like  that 


of  anokl  knieht-emnt  at  hia  first  aally.  Scho* 
lars  have  told  me  of  a  Spartan  matron,  who, 
when  she  anncd  her  son  for  battle,  bade  him 
bring  back  his  shield,  or  be  brought  upon  it 
My  venerable  parent  dismissed  me  to  a  field,  in 
her  opinion,  of  equal  glory,  with  a  command  to 
show  that  1  was  her  daughter,  and  not  to  return 
without  a  lover. 

1  went,  and  waa  received,  like  other  pleasing 
novelties,  with  a  tumult  of  applause.  £venr 
man  who  valued  himself  upon  the  graces  of  hia 
person,  or  the  elegance  of  his  addiess,  crowded 
about  me,  and  wit  and  splendour  contended  for 
my  notice.  I  was  delightfully  fatigued  with  in- 
cessant civilities,  which  were  made  more  pleas- 
ing by  the  apparent  envy  of  those  whom  my 
presence  exposed  to  neglect,  and  returned  witii 
an  attendant  equal  in  rank  and  wealth  to  my 
utmost  wishes,  and  from  tills  time  stood  in  the 
first  rank  of  beauty,  was  followed  by  gazers  in 
the  Mall,  celebrated  in  the  papers  of  the  day, 
imitated  by  all  who  endeavoured  to  riso  into 
fashion,  and  censured  by  those  whom  age  or 
disappointment  forced  to  retire. 

My  mother,  who  pleased  herself  with  the 
hopes  of  seeing  my  exaltation,  dressed  me  with 
all  the  cxubcraneo  of  finery ;  and  when  I  re- 
presented to  her  that  a  foitunc  might  be  ex- 
pected proportionate  to  my  appearance,  told  me 
that  she  should  scorn  the  n  ptile  who  could  in- 
quire after  the  fortune  of  a  girl  like  me.  She 
advised  me  to  prosecute  my  victories,  and  time 
would  certainly  bring  me  a  captive  who  might 
deserve  the  honour  of  being  enchained  for  ever. 

My  lovers  were  indeed  so  numerous,  that  I 
had  no  other  care  than  that  of  determining  to 
whom  I  should  seem  to  give  the  preference. 
But  having  been  steadily  and  industriously  in- 
structed to  preserve  my  heart  from  any  impres- 
sions which  might  hinder  me  from  consulting 
my  interest,  I  acted  with  less  embarrassment, 
because  my  choice  was  regulated  by  principles 
more  clear  and  certain  than  the  caprice  of  ap- 
probation. AVhen  I  had  singled  otit  one  from 
the  rest  as  more  worthy  of  encouragement,  I 
proceede<l  in  m>  measures  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
and  yet,  when  the  ardour  of  the  first  visits  was 
spent,  generally  found  a  sudden  declension  of 
my  infiucncc ;  1  felt  in  myself  the  wont  of  some 
power  to  diversify  amusement,  and  enliven  con- 
versation, and  could  not  but  suspect  that  my 
mind  failed  in  performing  the  promises  of  my 
face.  This  opinion  was  soon  confirmed  by  one 
of  my  lovers,  who  married  Lavinia  with  lesa 
beauty  and  fortune  than  mme,  because  he 
thouglit  a  wife  ought  to  have  qualities  which 
might  make  her  amiable  when  her  bloom  was 
pai^t. 

The  vanity  of  nw  mother  would  not  sufler  her 
to  discover  any  defect  in  one  that  had  been  form- 
ed by  her  instructions,  and  had  all  the  cxcellenco 
which  she  herself  could  boast  She  told  me  that 
nothing  so  much  liindered  the  advancement  of 
women  as  literature  and  wit,  which  generally 
frightened  away  those  that  could  make  the  best 
settlements,  and  drew  about  them  a  needy  tribe 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  that  filled  their  heads 
with  wild  notions  or  content,  and  contemplation, 
and  virtuous  obscurity.  She  therefore  enjoined 
me  to  improve  my  minuet-step  with  a  new  French 
dancing-master  and  wait  the  event  of  the  neit 
birtib-nigbt 
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I  had  tmw  &tmo«t  completed  ray  nineteenth 
j^eur  J  if  tny  charras  Ii ad  lost  anv  of  tkcu  Hoduesv^ 
It  was  mofv  thao  compitn^ntcd,  l>y  aiiditiotial  dig- 
nity ;  stnd  if  Ike  ftttmcticirvs  ol"  ifliiuceiiet;  w»ir* 
im  quired  ^  thtnf  plucc  was  tii^ipJiod  by  die  Ann  of 
alLuttfiieniL  1  wafl  iliprcfore  prt'|mring  ^r  a  new 
attack^  withoitt  any  dbatdrncnt  oi'tuy  eonfidencef 
when,  in  ih^  iividsl  of  my  hofies  and  Bch^mea,  I 
was  seized  hy  that  dreadful  jnalady  which  has 
so  often  put  u  Bitdden  (?nd  to  lb(>  tymnDv  of  beau* 
tft  I  recovered  my  health  atlcr  a  lartg  i:on fine- 
man  t|  but  when  I  looked  again  on  llmt  face 
which  had  bflcn  often  fliialied  with  tninspi^rt  at  its 
own  reflr'Ctlonf  and  eaw  all  that  I  hud  1'?ami^<t  tit 
value,  at]  that  I  had  endraroufnd  to  imp  ret  ^c%  all 
that  had  procure  d  mv  honours  or  praisi  s,  Lrrt'CO' 
verabty  destroyed,  1  sunk  at  once  mto  nielanchoty 
and  dtjspondeneijp  My  pain  was  not  much  tou" 
tfoled  or  allcvtated  by  my  ianthf?r,  who  grieved 
that  I  had  ntit  loat  my  hff*  togteiher  witii  my  beau- 
ty ?  aod  dedans),  that  she  thought  a  young  wo- 
man dive^fted  of  herdjarms  had  nothing  for  which 
thoije  who  iovt-d  her  could  desire  to  save  her  from 
the  grave. 

Havii;£  lhti3  corilinucd  my  njlation  to  the  pe^ 
tiod  from  which  my  hfe  took  a  new  eour^^^e,  I 
shall  Gondudc  it  rn  another  Ictteri  if  by  publish « 
ing  this  jou  show  any  regard  for  the  correapond- 
ence  oij 

Fir,  &c*  ViCT0fti4* 


No.  131.)    TtrwDAT,  JuxE  16,  1751. 

FatiM  ocee^  Jeit^r^ 

£t  coU/tiicc4  ;  miMtraifKgt,     Siderm  ewff 

Vt  diitm*  t,  Jlam  i»d  Bit r  i,  nt  mtti*  recto,        luc  kst. 

BtUl  folios  where  aiupiciciiu  fftiFtinvltai 
Cu-eid  me  hiippy,  Jipd  ih*  Aj-etdticd  iHi^M^ 
Sooiicr  ibult  jarniif  ekmrnis  mm^t 
Tliaa  uiiih  witJi  if  i>^iiip  Uiiu.  luterMi  nlih  rigfatH. 

Lcwii. 

Tnnftc  14  ^carrely  any  sentiment  in  which, 
amidst  the  innumerable"  vanetit-a  of  inclinatlonj 
that  nainrc  or  accident  have  pcati^reii  in  the 
worldj  we  find  greater  nundvrrs  concurnngj  than 
in  the  wish  for  riches ;  a  wi^h  indeed  eo  preva- 
lent, that  it  may  be  totifsidcrcd  a  is  urii  verbal  and 
transcendtnUalf  a."?  tho  d».'?irc  iu  which  alt  other 
desires  are  included^  and  of  which  tho  various 
purposes  which  actnafc  mankind  iktv  tnily  auborw 
dinatc  ^pccieiri  and  djOl^rent  modilteation?. 

Wealth  is  tiic ift^ncml  ciiitrc  uf  inclination,  tfie 
poini  to  which  all  numU  n reserve  an  invariAblc 
lendoncy,  and  from  ^hicli  ihey  at^?rwarda  di- 
vei ge  ion u ra b t f I e^^ d ir ect iun s.  W h at c v er ii*  the 
remote  or  idlimate  di^sign,  the  im mediator  care  is 
to  be  rich;  and  in  whatever  enjoy  me  nl  we  in- 
tend finally  to  acqnit^sce,  we  seldom  coniider  it 
ai  attainable  but  by  th^^  means  of  moricy.  Of 
wcakh  therefore  afl  ontinimou&Iy  tonfct?a  I  ho 
value^  nor  is  there  any  disagrt^^ment  hut  about 
the  use. 

2io  d€fsire  can  be  fonned  which  richr'a  di>  nol 
asaiBt  to  gratify.  Ilethat  plaeephis  happiness 
ill  « pi  end  id  equipoj^o  or  numerous  dependent?, 
m  relincd  praiue  or  fKipubr  acclamation^j  in  the 
accuninLition  of  curiosities  or  the  revt la  of  lux- 
ory,  in  splendid  editieea  or  wide  plantations, 
niU3t  stilly  cither  by  birth  or  aet^uiaition,  po*^^eaa 
riche9.  They  ma}  b^J  coii?idefed  a^  die  elemental 
principles  ot  pleajsure,  which  inav  bt?  combincHi 
with  eiull^9  diveiBity  *  as  the  ossentin]  and  n^ 


ce««^ary  iiibf  tan««  of  whWh  only  the  Carta  is  left 

to  be  adjusted  by  choice. 

The  necessity  of  ricJws  beln^  thus  apparent,  it 
lift  not  wonderfid  that  ahnont  every  mind  rut^  h«:ea 
t^mii^oycfl  in  endipavour^  to  nri^uiro  them^  that 
multitudes  have  %ied  in  arts  by  which  h(e  19  fbr- 
iiishL-d  with  ticcommodaiion^f  and  which  lh«r^ 
fure  mankind  may  reaaotiably  be  eipecLed  td 
reward. 

It  had  indeed  bc-en  happy,  if  this  prcdomrnaat 
appetjtf?  Imd  operated  on!y  in  coiicurrpncf  with 


virtue,  by  influencing  norio  but  tho^e  who  want 
traloui!  \o  de*er\'c  what  they  were  e*j!Cr  to 
BmB^  and  had  abilities  to  improve  their  own 
tunes  by  coottihntiriM  to  the  caav  or  h^ppinc^a  „ 
others.  To  have  riciics  and  to  have  merit  woodd 
then  have  been  the  same,  and  succ^sn  might  eel^ 
sonably  have  been  conaidered  aaa  proofofeKcd^ 
lence. 

But  wc  do  not  find  tliat  an  v  of  the  wishes  {^fmea 
keep  a  imitated  proportion  10  Aeirpowert  of  attain- 
nuent.  Many  envy  and  demjt  wealth,  who  can 
never  procure  it  )$y  honr^t  indnalry  or  usefa! 
knowledge,  Th^y  therefore  turn  ih^ir  eyei 
about  to  examine  what  other  method  a  ean'b« 
foun<l  of  gain  in  ff  that  which  none,  however  im* 
potent  or  worthless,  will  be  eon  tent  to  want* 

A  little  inqnify  will  disc:over  ihat  Ihi^frc  ara 
nearer  \t  ay^  m  profit  than  thru  ugh  the  intricadei 
of  art,  or  up  the  »teep»  of  labour  j  wh«t  wicdoia 
and  virtue  scarcely  receive  at  tttG  clnac  ofllff^  li 
the  recompense?  ononar  tf  d,  and  repealed  dffbrt% 
is  brought  within  the  reach  of  snbiilty  and  dia- 
honesty  by  more  exnedttioiis  and  conipe:Qdioi|_x 
measures:  the  weallli  of  credulity  ia  an  t 
prpy  to  ffibehood,  and  the  pj|5Ses5ions  of  i^ 
T%ncc  and  imbeeijity  arc  easilv  stolen  aWftV 
iJie  conveyancca  of  secret  artifiee,  or  sciaeo 
the  gripe  of  unresiated  violence. 

It  ii  likt'wi(io  not  hard  to  diseovcr  that  .™.«. 
always  firocufi*  tiroteetion  for  tbem^elvea,  thil 
ihey  dazzle  the  ojes  of  inquiry,  divert  the  c^p>. 
brily  of  piirstiilT  or  ap^wiase  the  ferocity  of  tbo- 
^t  fluce.  When  any  man  is  incontcHtabfy  knowH 
to  have  large  posst's^ions,  very  few  think  it  1^ 
quieite  to  inquire  by  what  practico^i  they  wcTO 
obtdned;  llie  n^sentmont  of  mankind  rages  oidj 
against  the  struggles  of  ftv'ble  and  timomas  coi^ 
ru  pi  ion  J  btit  wlien  it  has  ^nnnonnted  the  first  0|^ 
p4>^iiioa,  it  i^allerwards  supported  by  favour^  and 
animated  by  applause. 

The  prow  peel  of  gainimj  speedilv  what  'w  «N 
dently  desired,  and  fiie  certainty  o(* obtaining  by 
every  accesses  ton  of  advantage  an  addition  of  »p- 
euritVf  have  50  far  prevailed  upon  the  paasioni 
of  mankind,  that  the  peace  of  life  i«  destroyed 
by  a  general  and  inces^ianl  struggle  for  riches^ 
It  is  observed  of  gold,  by  an  old  epignLmmatii^t, 
tliat  ^0  fmvc  it  h  fo  bt  injfor,  imd  t^wnfti  ilist&ir 
in  sorrow.  There  is  no  condition  wliich  is  not  di^ 
quieted  eiiher  wjtJi  1  he  care  of  paining  or  of  keep- 
ing monej'  j  and  the  race  of  man  jnay  be  divide 
in  a  politiea.1  estimate  between  tho&e  who  ar* 
practising  fmiidj  and  those  who  are  re^kelling  iL 

If  we  consul' r  the  present  state  ot  the  worlds 
it  willlk'  fi^niid,  lliat  all  confidence  is  lost  amon^ 
mankind,  that  no  man  ventures  lo  aet  w^bars 
money  can  he  endansrered  upon  the  faith  oC 
another.  It  is  i  in  possible  to  see  the  long  scrofl^ 
in  which  every  contract  is  concluded,  with  atX 
their  oppendageH  of  seals  and  attestation,  witbnifC 
wondering  at  the  depravity  of  Ihos^  beings,  irh*:* 
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OBit  be  lestnined  from  vioiation  of  promise  by 
och  formal  and  public  evidences,  and  precluded 
moa  equivocation  and  subterfuge  by  such  punc- 
Uoiw  minuteness.  Among  all  the  natircs  lo 
rUehfioily  and  wickedness  have  given  occasion, 
MBtiaequally  severe  with  a  bond  or  a  settlement. 

Of  the  various  arts  by  which  riches  may  be  ob- 
HDcdy  the  greater  part  arc  at  the  iirst  view  irre- 
oncileable  with  the  laws  of  virtue;  some  are 
paoly  flagiljous,  and  practised  not  only  in  ne- 
Stet«  but  indefisnceot  fuitli  and  justice ;  and  the 
at  ue  OD  eveiyside  so  entangled  with  dubious 
eadenriea,  and  so  bcBot  with  perpetual  tempta- 
KMM^  that  very  few,  even  of  those  who  are  not 
rat  ahandoaed,  are  able  to  preserve  llu  ir  inno- 
mmem,  or  can  produce  any  other  claim  to  pardon, 
haa  that  they  have  deviated  from  the.  ri^ht  less 
Imb  others,  and  have  sooner  and  more  diligently 
adearoured  lo  return. 

Oaaof  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  golden 
fi^  of  the  age  io  which  neither  care  nor  danger 
ad  mlnidedon  mankind,  is  the  rommunity  of 
OMMMNia:  strifu  and  fraud  were  totally  ex- 
Indad,  and  every  turbulent  passion  was  ^'tilled 
ly  plwntyaad  equaUty.  Such  were  indeed  happy 
■Mi^  hot  such  times  cnn  nlurn  no  more.  Com- 
toaity  of  possession  must  include  spontaneity 
f  jprodaction ;  for  what  is  ohtained  by  labour 
riU  bo  of  li^t  the  property  of  him  by  whone  la- 
oar  it  is  gamed.  And  while  a  rightVul  claim  to 
leaaore  or  to  affluence  must  bo  prorurt  d  either 
T  slow  industry  or  uncertain  hazard,  there  will 
Iwaja  be  moltrtudes  M-hom  cowardice  or  imps* 
I  incites  to  more  safe  and  more  speedy  me- 
,  who  strive  to  pluck  the  fniit  without  cuU 
j  the  troOf  and  tu  i?hare  the  advantages  of 
idorf  without  partaking  thp  danger  of  the  battle. 

In  latter  ages,  the  conviction  of  the  danger  to 
rhich  virtue  w  exposrul  while  the  mind  continue!* 
peo  to  the  intluenco  of  riclu's,  has  dctcnninrd 
■ay  to  TOWS  of  perpetual  poverty;  thfy  have 
ip^msed  desire  by  cutting  off  the  po.4Aimlity  of 
laolieation,  and  secured  their  peace  by  destroy- 
ig  the  enemy  whom  they  hnd  no  hope  of  ro 
adng  to  quiet  suMectioa.  But,  by  debarring 
MBselvea  from  evil,  they  have  rPBcindrd  many 
pporttmities  of  good:  th'ey  have  too  often  sunk 
aohiactivity  and  uselessncAs;  and,  though  they 
iva  forborne  to  injure  society,  have  not  Hdly 
tid  their  contributions  to  its  happinesj*. 

While  riches  are  so  necessary  to  pn^seiit  con- 
eaience,  and  so  much  more  easily  obtained  by 
nmea  than  virtues,  the  mind  can  only  be  se- 
ved  from  yielding  to  the  continual  impulse  of 
ifolouaiiess  by  the  preponderation  of  unchanee- 
Ue  and  eternal  niotive><.  Gold  will  turn  the  in- 
."lleetual  balance,  when  weighed  only  against 
iputation;  but  will  be  light  and  ineffectual  when 
lO  opposite  scale  i»  charged  with  justice,  vera- 
ty,  and  piety. 
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mind  of  mortals,  in  prrverseneM  itroDf 
Willi  dire  docility  tbo  wroiif . 

TO  THK  RAMBLER. 
Rambler, 

■ras  bred  a  scholar,  and  allcr  tlie  usual  course 
cdacationy  found  it  necessary  to  empby  for 


the  support  of  life  that  learning  which  I  had  aU 
most  ezhauffled  my  little  fortune  in  acquiring. 
The  lucrative  professions  drew  my  regard  with 
equal  attraction ;  each  presented  ideas  which 
excited  my  curiosity,  and  each  imposed  duties 
which  temtied  my  apprehension. 

There  is  no  temper  more  unpropitious  to  in- 
terest than  desultory  application  and  unlimhed 
inquiryi  by  which  the  desires  are  held  in  a  perw 
petual  equipoise  and  the  mind  fluctuates  between 
difierent  purposes  without  determination.  I  had 
books  of  e\'er}-  kind  round  me,  among  which  I 
divided  my  time  as  caprice  or  accident  directed. 
I  often  spent  the  first  hours  of  the  day  in  consi- 
dering to  what  study  1  should  devote  the  rest; 
and  at  last  snatched  up  any  author  that  lay  upon 
the  table,  or  perhaps  fled  to  a  cofice-housc  for 
deliverance  from  the  anxiety  of  irresolution,  and 
the  gloominess  of  solitude. 

Thus  my  little  patrimony  grew  imperceptibly 
less,  till  I  was  roused  from  my  literary  slumber 
by  a  creditor,  whose  importunity  obliged  me  to 
pacify  him  with  so  lar^e  a  sum,  that  what  re- 
mained was  not  sufficient  to  support  me  more 
than  eight  months.  I  hope  you  will  not  reproach 
me  with  avarice  or  cowardice,  if  I  acknowledge 
that  I  now  thought  myself  in  danger  of  distress, 
and  obliged  to  endeavour  after  some  certain 
competence. 

Tnero  have  been  heroes  of  negligence,  who 
have  laid  the  price  of  their  last  acre  in  a  drawer, 
and,  without  the  least  interruption  of  their  tran- 
quillity, or  abatement  of  their  expenses,  taken 
out  one  piece  afler  another,  till  there  was  no 
more  remaining.  But  I  was  not  boni  to  such 
dignity  of  impnidence,  or  such  exaltation  above 
the  cares  and  necessities  of  life :  I  therefore  im- 
mediotely  engac'*d  my  friends  to  procure  me  a 
little  employment,  which  might  set  me  free  from 
the  dread  of  poverty,  and  aflbrd  me  time  to  plan 
out  some  final  scheme  of  lasting  advanta|^c. 

My  friends  were  struck  with  honest  solicitude, 
and  immediately  promised  their  endeavours  for 
my  extrication. "  They  did  not  suflcr  their  kind- 
ness to  languish  by  delay,  but  prosecuted  their 
inquiries  with  sucH  success,  that  in  less  than  a 
month  I  wa>»  perplexed  with  variety  of  offers  and 
contrariety  ofprospects. 

i  had  however  no  time  for  long  pauses  of  con- 
sideration ;  and  thoreforc  soon  resolved  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  instructing  a  young  nobleman 
in  the  house  of  his  father :  I  we'nt  to  tlie  seat  at 
which  the  family  then  happened  to  reside,  was 
receivejd  with  great  politeness,  and  invited  to  en- 
ter immediately  on  my  charge.  The  terms  of^ 
ffred  were  eucli  as  I  should  willingly  have  ac- 
cepted, though  my  fortune  had  allowed  me  great- 
er liberty  of  choice:  the  respect  with  which  I  was 
treated 'flattered  my  vanity;  ond  perhops  the 
splendour  of  the  apartments,  and  the  luxury  of 
the  table,  were  not  wholly  without  their  influ- 
ence. I  immediately  complied  with  the  propo- 
sals, and  received  the  young  lord  into  my  care. 

Hoving  no  desire  to  gain  more  than  I  should 
truly  drser\"e,  I  vor}'  diligentlv  prosecuted  my 
undertaking,  and  hod  the  satrsfaction  of  disco- 
vering in  niy  pupil  a  flexible  temper,  a  quick  ap- 
prehension, and  a  retentive  memory.  I  did  not 
much  doubt  that  my  care  would,  in  time,  pro- 
duce a  wise  and  useful  counsellor  to  the  stale, 
though  my  labours  were  somewhat  obstructed 
by  want  of  anthority,  and  the  necearity  of  com 
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plfinf  iHlh  fihsi  fro«ki  of  neftigencw,  and  of 
wsilijig  p&t^<^iilly  for  ^^  I  tick  y  mftrnt^rit  of  vo-^ 
IHntAry  Attentioji.  To  a  nnn  whote  mutginft- 
iion  woii  ijUed  with  the  di^oit^f  of  k.nowled|fe, 
Md  U>  wliom  a  »ludiouj8  tU«  had  niade  all  tht^ 
ecfnipon  ainuwiuieiilA  maiptd  and  cciiit«-tnptJbk\ 
il  tras  iioi  very  ea«y  to  suppj-esa  lua  indi|rnatir>n^ 
when  be  *aw  himself  forsakiii  iii  lh<2  imdat  of 
hi*  lectiiro,  for  an  opT>ortunUy  to  catch  an  it>« 
Met,  and  found  lii'^  infflructions  deharxc^d  from 
tpc«iie  to  the  iuleUectuaK  facultiesi  by  the  mc- 
miyry  of  a  childish  fmUe,  or  the  desire  of  a  new 
plavtU'mg* 

I'bos*  vcwiion*  tt-oyld  have  rccmrcd  lens  fr^s 
qoenOf ,  had  not  hia  mamma,  by  enlrtattiig  at 
dixo  time  that  he  Hhonld  hi?  eicuwed  from  hi» 
«*ilt  4js  a  reward  for  eome  petty  <?ompUance» 
tod  fvjthholding  him  from  hia  bc<>k,  al  another, 
^fG  grodfv  herstlf  tir  her  viiitaiili  wiih  his  vira- 
city,  sihown  Una  liiat  evf?ry  thing  was  moj-e 
ptrjiaing  and  rnorc  important  than  kno^led^c% 
ftad  that  study  wa^*  la  h&  cndnred  rathi^r  ihan 
obo^en,  and  waa  only  the  basiniCBi  of  thoie 
bmmi  which  pleasure  lefl  va^^nt,  or  dtiiciptine 
Harped, 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  trotnplain,  in  tendiT 
tfirma,  ofthesefre^juent  avocations^  but  was  nn- 
tmmedt  tliat  rank  and  fortune  micht  rea^'onably 
bope  for  some  induljpcncn  ;  that  itio  retardation 
of  my  pupil^a  prt^c^rcai  would  not  be  imputed  to 
any  riegJ^g<^ncB  or  insblUty  of  minei  Ibat  witli 
tb«  ^ucccBs  which  irati^fied  e^ery  body  elsc^  1 
mighi  Bureiy  srtiisfy  my^flf.  J  had  now  dont 
my  duly*  and  witliout  moTtf  romonistrancBa  eorj* 
tinuf^  to  inculcate  my  prconpts  whenever  they 
would  be  heard,  ^ioetl  ever)'  day  new  inrtiienee, 
i.Eid  found  thai  by  dij^n-f^e^  rny  »cliolar  bcj^un  t4> 
f^L'l  the  i^uick  impulaea  of  cnno^ily,  and  the  bo 
fient  ardour  of  atudiona  ambition. 

At  longlh  it  wha  reflo|vt>d  to  poa*  a  winter  in 
London^  The  lady  had  too  much  f^nidncia  for 
her  son  to  live  fi\e  moiitiis  without  him,  und  too 
hfgh  i^n  opinion  of  hi^  ^  it  and  U^arniu^  to  refuse 
ber  vanity  the  gratiticution  of  exhibiting  bitn  Lo 
the  public  I  rpmotisti-aled  acuifjBt  loo  eaily  an 
acquaintance  with  cnrda  ond  company  j  but  witii 
a  soft  cont*'mpt  of  my  ii^norance  and  pedanlrj\ 
Bhc  said  thnt  he  \\nd  tie  en  atrcaiiy  coiihupd  too 
loop  to  soli  Ian'  study,  an(]  it  whb  now  lime  lo 
phott  him  fhe  wot  Id  J  nothing  was  more  ei  bmnd 
ofmeannc?^  thau  haf«hfid  limiditj;  gny  freedom 
vid  tU^gaiu  ujtjiiirani^H  w  ere  only'to  h*^  ^imn^l  bv 
mixed  convcfKulion,  n  frisqu*  nt  intercourse  with 
(stiangt.T»f  and  a  tim^lv  introduction  to  FpEeiuJid 
M«etiihiies;  and  frhe  iind  more  than  onee  ob- 
tfer^ed,  thnl  hia  torwardnei^a  niu]  eomplai&anee 
beftan  to  duBert  hnn,  that  be  w^s*  fiilont  whnn  be 
bad  not  fomethin|Tt>f  conaequenee  lo  Bay,  bln^^h- 
ed  win  never  he  happt-nnd  lo  Jind  himself  mj*- 
laken^  and  hun(|  dn^n  Iml^  JriilI  in  ihe  pn."sence 
of  the  ladi^ft,  uithotit  tlic  readiness  of  reply,  and 
activity  of  officjonpneas,  rcmarkubU^  tu  yi*ung 
Bentlcmtn  that  are  bred  in  London, 

A^ain  I  fonnd  resistance  hopelefir^p  and  ^ip^iii 
|liiiu!?Kt  it  (iroptr  !o  eoniply.  Wt*  enlered  the 
LHJftcb,  and  m  Ixjur  dtiye^  wrtre  plae'.'d  in  the  gayest 
and  most  magnificent  rr ^on  of  the  towiu  My 
pupil f  w)uj  hnd  for  several  yc  ari  lived  nt  n  remote 
BcilU  was  inmindi&tuly  da'zzJed  witii  a  ifmusand 
hcamet  of  nov>  by  ixrt^l  hUuw,  Ui.^  imu^pinution 
wma^lled  WfitJi  the  utrpetuttl  tuundl  of  jdeaAiijr* 
Ihit  ptia«d  htSare  him,  and  it  weia  impoeilble  tu 


■Hare  him  from  the  window,  or  10  ovcrpoww  bt 
any  charm  of  cloqacnce  the  rattle  of  coacbea,  and 
the  sormds  wliicfa  eiboed  frotu  th«  doors  ia  ttri 
[ie»^'hl)ourhoDd.  lit  \htvc  days  lua  BUr«tit}ii, 
which  he  began  Ij&  regaio,  was  djpriiHx!td  b>  » 
Heh  iuit,  in  which  h«  was  *?ouiupetl  for  the  in- 
ception of  company,  and  whifh,  bavinif  hetn 
lone  nccvit^tomed  to  a  plain  dres*,  be  coubj  not 
at  bn^  survfy  without  ec^tacy. 

Tin;  amval  of  tht  fatmlywaa  now  fimpdly 
notilaed  ;  every  hour  of  every  day  bntofbttore 
intimati?  or  more  distant  ac^uamtancw  to  th« 
door  ^  and  mj  pupil  was  indiwiriitiiitiatelj  iatrt^ 
duccd  to  all,  that  hi>  might  flccupituji  bimw^ll  to 
chanpo  of  face^t  and  bo  lid  witJi  6m*d  of  hitru*- 
tic  ditlidence.  He  soon  endeared  Inmftelf  lo  his 
mother  by  the  speedy  acquisition  or  fecovery  of 
her  darling  qualities ;  hiji  ej^  fparkb*  at  «  na 
m^muj  aFseuihh%  and  bis  bemn  dances  at  ths 
montiori  erf  a  hall.  He  hi«  al  one«  caught  tht 
Liifeciion  of  hi|/h  bfe,  ond  haaiio  Oilier  ttft  of 
principlea  or  actions  than  th*  qmlity  of  ihotc 
to  whom  they  ftre  asenbcd*  He  br^ttiA  mlread^f 
lo  look  down  on  me  i*  itli  auprnortty,  and  sub- 
mits to  one  short  lesson  in  a  wee^,  k»  an  act  of 
condescension  rather  than  obedleace  ;  ^  b#  ii 
of  opinian,  tliat  no  tutor  is  prnpoilf  auftlifi^ 
who  cannot  speak  French  ;  end  havtOA  HMnHj 
h'^anie-d  a  fiew  femtliar  nbniae^  teowa  mf  y 


COvenie^Sj  h«  is  every  day  ^licitinff  bis  m^mmt 
to  procurt^  ium  a  fort^i^  ft)otman«  that  he  isiay 
pow  polite  by  his  conversation,  [  ana  i»i>t  yeJ 
inf^ulted^  liut  find  m)  9<?lf  hkely  to  be«oiiM  »aav 
a  supcrtliioua  iiieo Ribrance,  for  my  scholar  lia» 
now  no  time  for  »eienee  or  for  virtue  ;  »n4  the 
lady  yesterday  declared  hiui  eo  mneh  tb»  fa- 
vourite of  every  company^  Ibut  ehf?  w  ai  afjmid 
he  would  not  bVvo  an  hour  uHhe  day  to  dnnce 
aDdfflfN?e. 

I  am»  &C. 

Erttarmt, 
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Magita  atfidem  MarriM  ^*  Jit tpr Mr fpia  lilcHii 
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J»£  J  atiu  rtjvg*Hi  ti  In  didic*  re  »d^»«frfl. 

LrJ  Stoic*  *'Tbi''s*  lifiujeluv  mlt*  ftHtiTnire 
To^fiHilint  forlulifi,  nnA  t^^  conq*H»r  chni^c^  : 
V«*r  Kupfty  ihflH^j  ibfiififb  »!*«»  leam'd  srvllHWflili 
Whom  \t(n  ijj*trn.ct-.  Hliotij  pn|K-rkiicc  Imufht 
For  ucH  111  cjoni*?  fruin  pa^t  Diipltiriunm  loo^,. 
Nof  »h»ke  di*  ioae,  whirli  ftals  tts  mow  lit » 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

BtR, 

Yon  have  shovi  n,  by  the  publiealMin  of  mw  let 
ter,  lb  til  you  ihiok  llie  life  of  \^ctori»  do*  whoH" 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  a  philo&opher;  I  d 
therefore  con  I  in  ue  my  narrative,  without  ew; 
arK>l<»cr)'  for  unimporlanee  which  you  h&vtt  di' 
ndiedj  'or  for  inRcenrncie^  which  you  are  to  ct 

When  tny  lift'  ajip^nred  to  be  no  longer  i 
diitiGerj  and* AS  ranch  of  toy  ttrenglli  was  ree<: 
ver'-d  its  enabled  me  to  beer  the  ogilation  of  ■* 
eoai  li,  1  wa9  placed  at  a  lod^njsr  in  n  nei(rbboi]k  ^' 
'mil  vijliiije,  to  V,  hiib  my  mother  di^miiri^rd  tt»* 
with  a  fiJJiU  embtuLi\  Iwiinjj  r^ptntcd  her  cor*»* 
msind  \JL.\  lo  ejpofc  mt  fii^ e  too  loo^t  to  lJ*e  i*iP 
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or  wind,  and  told  me,  that  wi:h  care  I  mi(;ht  per- 
haps become  tolerable  again.  The  prospect  of 
bemg  tolerable  had  very  little  power  to  elevate 
the  imagination  ot'one  whf>  had  so  long  been  ac- 
customed to  praiiie  and  ecstacy ;  but  it  was  some 
satisfaction  to  b:*  sepii rated  from  mv  mother,  who 
was  incessantly  linking  the  knefl  of  departed 
beauty,  and  iwver  entered  my  room  without  the 
whine  of  condolenc<»,  or  the  growl  of  anpi?r.  She 
often  wandered  over  my  face,  as  trarellf  rs  o\'er 
the  ruins  of  a  cdcbrateil  <'ity  to  note  every  place 
which  had  once  been  remarkable  for  a  happy 
feature.  She  condescended  to  visit  my  retire- 
ment, but  always  left  me  nu)re  melancholy ;  for 
after  a  thousand  triHing  inquiiics  about  my  diet, 
and  n  minute  examination  of  my  looks,  she  ge- 
nerally concluded  with  a  sigh,  that  I  should  ne- 
ver more  be  fit  to  he  seen. 

At  last  I  was  permitted  to  return  home,  but 
found  no  great  improvement  of  my  condition ; 
Sot  I  was  iriiprisoned  in  my  chamber  as  a  crimi- 
nal, whose  appearance  would  disgrace  my  friends, 
and  condemn  mo  to  be  tortured  into  new  beauty. 
Ever,  experiment  which  the  oflknousness  of 
folly  could  communicate,  or  the  credulity  of  ig- 
norance admit,  was  tried  upon  me.  Sometimes 
I  was  covered  with  emollients,  by  which  it  was 
expected  that  all  the  scars  would  be  filled,  and  my 
dieuks  plumped  up  to  tlieir  former  smoothness ; 
and  sometimes  I  was  punished  with  artificial 
excoriations,  in  hopes  of  gaining  new  graces  with 
a  new  skin.  The  cosmetic  science  was  ex- 
hausted upon  me  ;  hut  who  can  repair  the  ruins 
of  nature  ?  My  mother  was  forcea  to  give  me 
rest  at  last,  and  abandon  me  to  the  fate  of  a  fallen 
toast,  whose  fortune  she  considered  as  a  hopeless 
game,  no  longer  worthy  of  solicitude  or  atten- 
tion. 

The  condition  of  a  young  woman  who  has 
never  thoncrht  or  heartl  of  any  other  excellence 
than  beauty,  and  whom  the  sudden  blast  of  dis- 
ease wrinkles  in  her  bloom,  h  indeed  sutlicienlly 
calamitous.  She  is  at  once  deprived  of  all  that 
gave  her  eminence  or  power;  of  all  tliut  elated 
her  pride,  or  animated  her  activity ;  all  that  Hllrd 
her  da}i  with  pleasMrc,  and  her  nights  with 
hope ;  all  that  gave  gladness  to  the  present  hour, 
or  brightened  her  pn^spccts  of  futurity.  It  is 
perhaps  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  divided  hydiversitv  of  pursuits,  and 
who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  derive  from 
otiiers  much  of  his  hnppine«)s,  to  image  to  him- 
self surli  helpless  destitution,  such  dismal  ina- 
nity. Every  object  of  phasing  contemplation 
is  ut  onc"  .'«:iat(-lipd  away,  and  the  soul  finds 
every  reci  ptiiele  irf  ideas  empty,  or  filled  only 
with  the  memory  ot* joys  that  can  return  no  more. 
All  is  gloomy  pri\ation,  or  imfKitent  d'-sire;  the 
faculties  of  anticipation  slumber  in  despondency, 
or  the  powers  of  pleasure  mutiny  for  employ- 
ment. 

I  wa«  so  little  able  to  find  entertainment  for 
myself,  that  I  was  fo:c»Ml  in  a  short  time  to  vcn- 
tnro  abroad,  as  the  solitary  savage  is  driven  by 
hnn«jer  from  his  cavern.  I  enti.-red  with  all  tli'e 
hmnility  of  dis;?race  into  a9>;emhli«'S,  where  I  had  .' 
lately  sparkl  d  with  gavi-tv,  and  towered  witit 
triumph.  I  was  not  wholly  without  liop<*.  ibac 
drjeclion  had  misrepresented  me  to  my«#4f  tnr 
that  the  remains  of  my  fonn«T  faci 
iiftvc  aoDQfl  atlnctiuD  and  influence ; 


circle  of  visits  convinced  me,  that  my  reign  was 
at  an  end ;  that  life  and  death  were  no  longer  in 
my  hands  ;  that  I  was  no  more  to  practise  the 
glance  of  command,  or  the  frown  of  prohibition ; 
to  receive  the  tribute  of  sighs  and  praises,  or  be 
soothed  witli  the  gentle  murmurs  of  amorous 
timidity.  My  opinion  was  now  unheard,  and  my 
pioposals  were  unregarded  ;  the  narrowness  of 
my  knowledge,  and  the  meanness  of  my  senti- 
ments, were  easily  discovered,  when  the  eyes 
were  no  longer  engaged  against  the  judgment ; 
and  it  was  observed,  by  those  who  had  formerly 
been  charmed  with  my  vivacious  loquacity,  that 
my  understanding  was  impaired  as  well  as  my 
face,  and  that  I  was  no  longer  qualified  to  fill  a 
place  in  any  company  but  a  party  at  cards. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  how  soon  the 
mind  sinks  to  a  level  with  the  condition.  I,  who 
had  long  considered  all  who  approached  roe  as 
vassals  condemned  to  regulate  their  pleasures  by 
my  eyes,  and  harass  tlieir  inventions  for  my 
entertainment,  was  in  less  than  three  weeks 
reduced  to  receive  a  ticket  with  professions  of 
obligation :  to  catch  with  eagerness  at  a  compli- 
ment; and  to  watch  with  all  the  anziousnees  of 
dependence,  lest  any  little  civilitr  that  was  paid 
me  should  pass  unacknowledged. 

Though  the  negUgenco  of  the  men  was  not 
very  pleasing  when  compared  with  vows  and 
adoration,  yet  it  was  far  more  supportable  than 
the  insolence  of  my  own  sex.  For  the  first  ten 
months  after  my  return  into  the  world,  I  never 
entered  a  single  house  in  which  the  memory  of 
my  downfal  was  not  revived.  At  one  place  I 
was  congratulated  on  my  escape  with  life ;  at 
another  I'  heard  of  the  benefit?  of  early  inoculsp 
tion  ;  by  some  I  have  been  told  in  express  terms, 
that  I  am  not  yet  without  my  charms;  others 
have  whispered  at  my  entrance,  This  is  the  cele- 
brated beauty.  One  told  me  of  a  wash  that 
would  smooth  the  skin  ;  and  another  offered  me 
her  chair  that  I  might  not  front  the  light  Some 
soothed  me  with  the  observation  that  none  can 
tell  how  soon  my  case  may  bo  her  own ;  and 
some  thought  it  proper  to  receive  me  with 
mournful  tenderness,  formal  condolence,  sod 
consolatory  blandishments. 

Thus  was  I  every  day  harassed  witli  al  As 
stratagems  of  well-bred  malignity;  yet  i 
was  more  tolerable  than  solitude,  aod  I  ^ 
persisted  to  keep  my  time  at  the  6»m 
acquaintance,  without  gratifyiac  ^mw 
appearance  of  resentment  ordeww***** 
pected  that  their  exultation  wwi4«'  •»•  ^  ' 
away ;  that  the  joy  of  ihn-  -' 
end  with  its  novelty :  sou  t 
fered  to  glide  alonv  ii  "*"  ' 
the  nameless  mnhitaat 
tended  to  excite  i 
to  d»  light  the  €•*»«-• 

This  was  »«rswJ»- 
began  to  *s 
agitated  '!•' 
and  eSiir« 
tbei 
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id  life  begttA  to  Unguis  in  motion- 

T  •^nd  ehatne  &re  nearly  allied.     It  was 

out  mftnj  BtrufgLes  llmt  1  prf vailed  on 

,  ^  jvtnffua  my  uneasinesa  to  Eupbomin, 

»bad  iwrf^T  hamod  me  with 
1  &t  taut  l^iid  [II y  eaJamj* 
r  to  ea;90  my  lit'ort  than  r?- 
ATd  mufit  di^uafuit^U/'  ^id 
.^sc*  (jvtl*  wiijcli  are  imposed 
horn  to  wliich  wc  ouraelvcB 
tm^  it^    Of  your  catajnfty 

. IlicUon  of  Hravon,  tlie  reflt 

i  te  torro^ior*  of  idl<^  diacioii- 

l  _  t  that  which  mn.y  indeed 

miirtbi      Ui  bdppiuesa,  but  to  whhh 
[JO  luvanil  irvsepajahly  annexed, 
rbat  the  g^Attr  nuntber  of  ibt^ 
•Ak^  ..vtJV  Iwve  |M2aM8eied  ;  wb^  » 

m  it  It  beiui  Wd  for  tb«  motn  pa/  a 

L ;  Mid  wfaat  you,  wtule  it  was  yoi  « 

wto  uaa;  ycm  bav«  oidy  lost  et 
ra  of  nattiia  forbid  you  to  ket-p  1  i 

.ost  tt  while  your  minrl  is  yrt  Uei  u-^^ 

yiMi  b«vetiiiie  lo  fiab«tnnU&le  m^i^  t<Ju- 
ind  JM       hiMiU^  f  le^Lleoccs.  ^  CoiiBid(>r 
■^(  mv        Scrtitt,  05  d  bcin^  bom  to  know, 
<H       ^  ,o  act;  nae  at  once  from  vf^n^ 
*      itineboly  to  Ki  kdow)  and  tc 
that  there  a  no  other  chtuj 
ity^  and  other  joys  tlian  tli. 
1  atn^  Sit,  4:c, 

Victoria* 
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e       n  Mdjiciant  itdierm*  eraaiima 

n       Hi  tnprH  J  Hoa. 

■  U  ITe«ven»  wHli  ercr-bDunCMw  pow«r, 
h-mckfTDv  tD  the  pretest  tiour? 

I  SAT  yeftterday  moiuinp  employed  in  deliberat- 
ing on  which,  atnonj;  iho  virioits  RiJbjt:'ctfl  tliat 
oocarred  lo  my  imaei'intinnj  I  should  bt'Stuwtlic 
fMiper  of  to-day.  Afttr  a  ahon  eflort  of  medita- 
tion, by  which  nothinjyt  was  detFi-min^d,  I  prew 
every  moment  more  irr*=soiiito^  my  iJcas  WHn- 
deted  from  the  first  intcnliim,  and  fnitbt'r  wished 
to  think,  than  lbmi|]hr,  upon  anysetiled  subject ; 
tHI  at  last  I  was  iiw^kentrd  from  this  dream  of 
•tudy  hy  a  ei:tiiniTioi>5i  from  th*-  preea ;  the  time 
was  come  for  wliirii  I  had  been  ihast  neelig^^nUy 
purpoi^injz  to  providts  and,  bowpTor  dubious  or 
■luf'psh,  I  was  now  necoesiitattd  to  write. 

Thoujgh  to  a  writer  wbo!*fl  design  ia  &o  com- 
prehen^iive  and  miscellaneous^  that  he  may  atv 
oommoflate  himself  with  a  topic  from  every  *cene 
<of  life,  or  view  of  nature,  it  \s  no  gri^at  apgrma- 
tion  of  l^ia  task  to  be  obliged  to  a  sudden  cnn>po- 
/ition  ;;^yet  I  could  not  ^jrbear  to  reprT>ficli  my- 
self for  having  so  long  neplecfed  whot  wofl  un- 
avoidably to  be  done,  and  of  which  tTcry  mo- 
ment'fi  iJlene^iS  inen^iieed  the  dillicuItyX  There 
was  however  *ome  pleas ii re  in  reflecljfie  that  J, 
who  had  only  trifled  till  fjjligenee  was  neecflsury, 
might  etill  eonuraiulatt^  myaelf  nponmv  Firperi- 
iirity  to^nultituH*.*?  who  have  trifled  till  diligenco 
M  vainV^wbo  can  Ijy  no  dejrrop  of  activiiy  or  r*^ 
Molution  recover  the  npportunili«'a  wliidi  have 
id  -avtrayVuid  who  ore  {;o&d4:»uitxl  by  ihGk 


own  e^releaaseaa  to  faopeleea  calamity  and  barroo 
sorrow. 

The  folly  of  al lowing  oursehes  to  delay  what 
wo  know  cannot  b©  finally  eacapcd,  is  one  of  tike 
gener&l  weakne^eea,  which,  in  sptte  of  Ibe  in- 
slmirtion  f^r  moral  ifiti^^  and  the  remonatranoeis  of 
rea^oni  prevail  lo  a  greater  or  lea«  de^ee  in 
every  mtitd ;  even  tliey,  who  most  sto&di^  whh- 
staoa  iU  find  it,  if  not  the  mo^t  lioleot,  the  trto*t 
petttnadous  of  the  passions^  always  renewiDg  t!s 
attacks,  and,  thougb  often  vanqoished,  ne%ef  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  inrteod  naturul  to  bav«  partieulaf  reigad 

to  the  time  pree^nt,  And  to  be  most  soljcitoiM^ 

that  which  i^  by  it.^  nearness  enabled  to  make 

tJvc  strongest  imprea^ona.    When  thorelore  any 

sharp  pam  is  to  be  Bviifered^  or  any  fbnnidable 

danger  to  Be  incurred,  we  can  ooancely  cAcmpt 

Belvcs  wholly  from  the  seducementa  cirfiiiag> 

ton  5  we  reiulily  bobeve  that  wnother  day  will 

\  some  support  oradTontagc  which  wv  now 

,;  and  are  easily  persuaded,  that  the  mo- 

..^.x«  of  neceaaity  which  we  dcsre  never  to  mx* 

.ive,  i«  at  a  grii^at  distance  from  u»-. 

Thus  life  is  lamrinshcd  away  in  the  gloom  of 
onjciely,  and  consumed  in  collecting  rttsolulioii 
which  die  next  morning  diHsipntes;  in  forrnini: 
■^^mnaea  which  we  acarcely  hope  to  keej^  and 
ciUng  oursclyes  to  onrown  eo  ward  ice  hy 
es,  wfatcb^  while  we  admit  them,  we  know 
hiiurdH.     Our  ftrmnes?  i^^  by  the  continttal 
elation  of  raisery,  hourly  impain^  j  tfttrj- 
II  on  to  our  fear  enlarges   iu  domiiuao: 

"*'      ,,  »nly  waste  that  time  in  which  the  evil  w» 
i  CD  ght  have  been  suflfered  and  surmounted^ 

I         fci.1  where  procrastination  produces  no  ab- 
Wimc^  increase  ofonr  difBcidties,  make  Ihem  Lesim 
15  u  pera  bto  to  oursel  vcs  hy  h  a  brtn  a  i  le  rrors.  Wbe  im 
efvda  cannot  be  avoided^  it  is  wwe  to  eontract  the^ 
inlervnl  of  expectation  ;  to  meet  tl>e  miechief^^ 
which  will  ovi'rtake  us  ifwT  fly  *  and  suffer  onl^^~l 
their   real  maU^nity,  without    the  confiicla  o^^tf 
doubt,  and  an^iish  of  anticipation. 

To  act  is  mr  easier  than  to  suffer;   vet  wai ^ 

every  day  see  the  progress  of  Jife  retardtsf  by  tb^^^ 
vis  mertio',  the  mere  repugnance  to  motion,  an^r^ 
find  multituciea   repining  at  the  want  of  tha^.  ^ 
which  nothing  but  idleness  binders  thero  froa^^=i 
enjoying.     The  case  of  Tantalus,  in  the  regio^E^ 
of  poetic  pijniahment,  w as  somewhat  to  be  piiici^«5 
because  the  fiiiita  that  nung  about  him  lYtire   w^ 
from    hi  a   hand  ;    but   what  tenderness    can  b    i^ 
claimed  by  those  who,  tliough  pej^aps  they  sn^' 
fer  the  pains  of  Tantalus,  wiu  never  hH.  thr*r 
hands  for  their  own  relief  I 

Tliore  is  not  bin  i?  more  comm.on  antong  tbi# 
torpid  generation  than  murmut^  and  c^imploJints; 
murmnrs  at  uneasmcsp  \i  hieJh  only  varancy  auo      * 
suspicion  e^rpnso  tliem  lo  feel^  and  complaints  of 
fii-?tres?rH  which  it  i^  in  tb(?ir  power  to  iemo\  e, 
hiktm^BS  k  commonly  aesficiatcd  with  timiditj. 
Either  fear  originally  prohibits   endaavonrs  by 
infusing  despair  of  success ;  or  the  frequent  fait 
ure  of  nrcBoliile  slm^gle^,  and  the  eon  slant  do 
sire  of  avoiding  labour,  impresa  hy  decrees  filar 
terrors  on  the  mind.    Btit  fear,  whether  natciil 
oracrium^d,  when  once  it  has  full  possession  of 
the  fancy,  never  fail*  to  employ  it  upon  vipioni 
of  calamity,  Fuch  as,  if  they  are  not  d]saip«trd 
hy  useful  employment,  will  soon  overcast  it  with 
horrorSj  and  embitUsr  UT^  noi  oolr  with  tltoM 
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■iierief  bj  which  all  earthly  beings  are  really 
BQTO  or  less  tormeDted,  but  with  ^those  which 
do  not  yet  exist,  and  which  can  only  be  discerned 
ky  the  perspiGadty  of  cowardice. 
■  AiDong  ail  who  sacrUicc  future  advantafre  to 
i  inclination,  scarcely  any  gain  so  little  as 
9  that  sufier  themselvea  to  freeze  in  idleness. 


Othera  are  corrupted  by  some  enjoyment  of  more 
or  laaa  power  to  gratify  the  passions  ;  but  to  ne- 
glect onr  duties,  merely  to  avoid  the  labour  of 
perlbnning  tbcm,a  labour  which  is  always  punc- 
tually rewarded,  is  surely  to  sink  under  woak 
temptaliona.  Idleness  never  can  secure  tran- 
qilillity;  th«  call  of  reason  and  of  conscience 
win  pieree  the  closest  pavilion  of  the  slujrgard ; 
and  thoi^  it  may  not  have  force  to  drive  him 
tkjtm  hia  down,  will  be  loud  enough  to  hinder 
hni  Adoi  sleep.  Those  moments  whicli  he  can- 
not resolve  to  make  useful  b^'  devoting  them 
10  tfia  great  business  of  his  bein^,  will  still  be 
nDfped  by  powers  that  will  not  leave  them  to 
Ins  aisposal;  remorse  and  vexation  will  seize 
Bpsii  them,  and  forbid  him  to  enjoy  what  he  is 
■0  aeairoiis  to  appropriate. 

Thsce  are  otner  causes  of  inactivity  incident 
lo  mors  actiye  faculties  and  more  acute  discem- 
nnt.  He  to  whom  nmny  objects  of  pursuit 
uise  at  the  same  time,  will  frequently  hesitate 
leCweeu^  diflerent  desires  till  a  rival  has  pre- 
jnded  him,  or  change  his  course  as  new  attrsc- 
ioos  preyail,  and  harass  himself  without  ailvanc- 
Dg.  lie  who  sees  different  ways  to  tlie  same 
mdi,  will,  nnlna  he  watches  carefully  over  his 
>wn  oondact,  lay  out  too  much  of  his  attention 
ipon  the  comparison  of  probabilities,  and  the 
lOiiistmentorexpedients,  and  pause  in  the  choice 
imm  road  till  some  accident  intercepts  his  jour- 
,ej.  He  whose  penetration  extenas  to  remote 
vnse^uencesyand  who,  whenever  he  applies  his 
tleiition  to  any  design,  discovers  new  prospects 
fadvantage,  and  possibilities  of  improvements, 
pin  act  easily  be  persuaded  that  his  project  is 
M  lor  execution ;  but  will  superacid  one  eon- 
ivance  to  another,  endeavour  to  unite  various 
nrposes  in  one  operation,  multiply  complica- 
aoMf  and  refine  niceties,  till  he  is  entangled  in 
iaown  scheme,  and  bewildered  in  the  perplexity 
rvarious  intentions.  He  that  resolves  to  unite 
n  the  beauties  of  situation  in  a  new  purchase, 
mat  waste  his  life  in  roving  to  no  purpose  from 
lovince  to  province.  He  that  hopes  in  the  same 
omao  to  obtain  even'  convenience,  may  draw 
lans  and  study  Palfadio,  but  will  never  lay  a 
ione.  He  will  attempt  a  treatise  on  some  im- 
ortant  subject,  and  amass  materials,  consult 
atHofS,  ana  study  all  the  dependant  and  colla- 
teral parts  of  learning,  but  never  conclude  him- 
leir  qualified  to  write.  He  that  has  abilities  to 
onceive  perfection,  will  not  easily  bo  content 
rithofit  it;  and,  since  perfection  cannot  be 
eacbod,  will  lose  the  opportunity  of  doii>^  well 
1  the  vain  hope  of  unattainable  excellence. 

The  certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the 
•rolmbility  that  it  will  be  much  shorter  than  na- 
!ire  allows,  ought  to  awaken  every  nian  lo  the 
etive  prosecution  of  whatever  he  is  dcsiKvis  to 
lerfbnih  It  is  true  that  no  diligence  can  ascer- 
ain'anccess,  death  may  intercept  the  swiftest 
•veur ;  but  he  wlw  is  cut  off  in  the  execution  of 
m  honrst  undertaking,  has  at  h^ast  the  honour 
►f  fallinz  in  his  rank,  and  has  fought  the  battle, 
bousb  b;  missc-l  the  victory. 
2B 


So.  135.]      ToKSDAT,  July  2,  1751. 

Co/am,  noil  aiitmwn  mrntamti-'  hob. 

Place  may  be  changnd  ■,  but  who  cnn  cbanfe  hb  mind  1 

It  is  impossibh;  to  take  a  view  on  any  side,  or 
observe  any  of  the  various  classes  that  form  the 
prcat  community  of  the  world,  without  discover- 
ing the  influence  of  example,  and  admitting  with 
new  con%-iction  the  ohs'*r\'ation  of  Aristotle,  that 
man  m  mi  imitative  hting.  The  great  it,  far  the 
greater  number  follow  the  track  which  others 
have  beaten,  without  any  curiosity  aWtr  new  dis- 
coveries, or  ambition  of  tnisting  themselves  to 
Uieir  own  conduct.  And  of  those  who  break  the 
ranks  and  di*9ordcr  the  uniformity  of  the  march, 
most  return  in  a  short  time  from  their  deviation, 
and  prefer  the  equal  and  steady  satisfaction  of 
security  before  the  frolics  of  caprice  and  the 
hoiiouis  of  adventure. 

In  questions  difficult  or  dsngerous  it  is  indeed 
natural  to  repose  upon  authority,  and,  when  fear 
happens  to  predominate,  upon  the  authority  of 
those  whom  wo  do  not  in  general  think  wiser 
than  ourselves.  Very  few  have  abilities  requisite 
for  the  discovery  of  abstruse  truth;  and  of  thnee 
few  some  want  leisure,  and  some  resolution. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  fmd  the  reason  of  the  uni- 
vcrMal  submisiiion  to  precedent  where  every  mai 
might  safely  judge  for  himself;  where  no  irro 
parable  loss  can  be  hazarded,  nor  any  mischief 
of  long  continuance  incurred.  Vanity  might  be 
expected  to  operate  where  the  more  powerful 
passions  are  not  awakened  ;  the  mere  pleasure 
of  acknowlediiin^  no  superior  might  produce 
slight  singularities,  or  the  nope  of  gaining  some 
new  degree  of  happiness  awaken  the  mind  to 
invention  or  experience. 

If  in  anv  ease  the  shackles  of  prescription 
eoidd  bo  wholly  shaken  ofi)  and  tlie  imagination 
left  to  act  without  control,  on  what  occasion 
should  it  be  expectrd,  but  in  the  selection  of 
lawful  pleasure  ?  Pleasure,  of  which  the  es- 
sence is  choice;  which  compulsion  dissociates 
from  every  Uiing  lo  which  nature  has  united  it; 
and  which  owes  not  only  its  vijiour  but  its  being 
to  the  smiles  of  liberty.'  Yet  we  see  that  the 
senses,  as  well  as  thc'rcason,  arc  rtgulatcd  by 
credulitv ;  and  that  most  will  feel,  or  say  that 
they  fcMil,  the  gratiiications  which  others  have 
taught  them  to  expect. 

At  tliis  time  of  universal  migration,  when 
almost  everv  one,  considerable  enough  to  attract 
regard,  has' retired,  or  is  preparing  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  distress  to  retire,  into  the  country: 
when  notliing  is  to  be  Iieard  but  the  hopes  or 
speedy  departure  or  the  complaints  of  involun- 
tary tk'Iay ;  I  hare  of\en  been  tempted  to  inquire 
what  happiness  is  to  be  gained,  or  what  incon- 
venience tti  bo  avoided,  by  this  stated  recession  ? 
Of  the  birds  of  passage,  some  follow  the  sum- 
mer, and  some  the  winter,  because  they  live  upon 
scistcnancc  which  only  summer  or  winter  can 
supply ;  b\it  of^  the  annual  flight  of  human  rovers 
it  is  much  harder  to  assign  the  reason,  becausfi 
they  do  not  appear  either  to  find  or  seek  any 
thing  which  is  not  equally  aflbrded  by  the  towa 
and  countr}'. 

I  believe  that  many  of  these  fugitives  may 
have  heard  of  men  whose  continual  wish  was  for 
die  quiet  of  retirement,  who  watched  every  op- 
portooity  to  steal  away  from  obssrvatioD,  to  for 
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Mke  die  crowd  tad  detigfat  tbauwrfrei  with  the 
goeUiM  ofMcUtmdt,  There  is  indeed  ■cmrcelj  mnj 
writer  who  has  not  cdebrated  the  bajninesi  cf 
numl  DPTscv,  mod  delighted  himsefT  and  his 
leader  irith  the  melody  of  birds,  the  whisper  of 
gimes,  and  the  monniir  of  rivulets :  nor  anj 
iian,  eminent  for  extent  of  capacity,  oryeatness 
af  exploits,  that  has  not  left  behmd  hup  aoaie 
■amoriais  dTlonelT  wisdom  and  silent  dignity. 

But  almost  ill  absurdity  of  conduct  arises  from 
the  imitation  of  those  whom  we  cannot  resemble. 
Those  who  thus  testified  their  weariness  of  to- 
mok  and  hurry,  and  hasted  with  so  much  eager- 
B6as  to  the  leisure  of  retreat,  were  either  men 
oirerwhelmed  with  the  pres&ure  of  difficult  em- 
ployment, harassed  with  importunities,  and  dis- 
tncted  with  multipUcity ;  or  men  wholly  en- 
grossed  by  speculative  sciences,  who  having  no 
other  end  of  life  but  to  learn  and  teach,  foond 
their  searches  interrupted  by  the  common  com- 
meree  of  civility,  and  their  reasonings  dinointed 
by  frequent  interruptions.  Such  men  migtit  rea- 
sombly  fly  to  that  ease  and  convenience  which 
tkar  conmtion  allowed  them  to  find  only  in  the 
eonntry.  The  statesman  who  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  the  public,  was  desirous  of 
keeping  the  remainder  in  his  own  power.  The 
ganeraJ  ruSLtd  with  dangers,  wearied  with  la- 
bours, and  stunned  with  acclamations,  gladly 
■DSlched  an  interval  of  silence  and  relaxation. 
The  naturalist  was  unhappy  where  the  works  of 
Providence  were  not  always  before  him.  The 
rsaaoner  could  adjust  his  systems  only  where  his 
nind  was  free  from  the  intrusion  of  outward  ob- 
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Such  examples  of  solitude  very  few  of  those 
who  are  now  hastening  from  the  town,  have  any 
pretensions  to  plead  in  their  own  justification, 
afaire  they  cannot  pretend  either  weariness  of 
labour,  or  desire  of  knowledge.  They  purpose 
nothing  more  than  to  auit  one  scene  of  idleness 
for  another,  and,  after  tiaving  trifled  in  public,  to 
slenp  in  aecrecy.  The  utmost  that  they  can 
hope  to  gain  is  the  change  of  ridiculousness  to 
obscurity,  and  the  privilege  of  having  fewer  wit- 
nesses lo  a  life  of  folly.  He  who  is  not  sutti* 
cteiitly  important  to  be  disturbed  in  his  pursuits, 
but  spends  all  his  hours  according  to  his  own 
inclination,  and  has  more  hours  than  his  mental 
faculties  enable  him  lo  fill  either  with  enjoyment 
or  desires,  can  have  nothing  to  demand  of  shades 
and  valleys.  As  bravery  is  said  to  be  a  panoply, 
insij?niflcaccy  is  always  a  shelter. 

There  are,  however,  pleasures  and  advantages 
in  a  niral  situation,  which  are  not  confined  to 
philosophers  and  heroes.  The  frcshnesi  of  the 
air,  the  verdure  of  the  woods,  the  paint  of  the 
meadows,  and  the  unexhausted  variety  which 
summer  scatters  upon  the  earth,  may  easily  give 
delight  to  an  unlearned  spectator.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  who  looks  with  pleasure  on 
the  colours  of  a  flower  should  study  the  princi- 
pies  of  vegetation,  or  that  the  Ptolemaic  and 
bopemican  systems  should  he  compared  before 
tho  light  of  the  sun  can  gladden,  or  its  warmth 
invigorate.  Novelty  is  itself  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation ;  «and  Milton  justly  observes,  that  to  him 
who  has  been  long  pent  up  in  cities,  no  rural  ob- 
ject can  be  presented  which  will  not  delight  or 
rtfresh  some  of  his  senses. 

Yet  even  these  easy  pleasures  are  missed  by 
tbe  greiter  put  of  tboee  who  waste  thsh*  aam- 


mer  m  the  uubuUj.  6boald  any  man  poreae 
hisaeouaiBtanccs  to  their  reCivats,  he  would  find 
fewor  tbesB  lislening  to  PtulomeL  kHtefnc  in 


the  woods,  or  plucking  daisies,  eatehiog  the 
healthy  gale  of  the  morning,  or  watching  the 
gende'coruscatioos  of  declining  day.  Some  witf 
be  discoteied  at  a  window  by  the  road  aide,  re 
joictng  when  a  new  cloud  of  dust  gatlien  to 
wards  them,  as  at  the  approach  of  a  momentari 
supply  of  conversation,  and  a  short  retief  fiooi 
the  teicliottsnese  of  unideal  vacancy.  Others  are 
placed  in  the  adjacent  villages,  where  they  look 
only  upon  houses  as  in  the  rest  of  the  year,  with 
no  chsjige  of  objects  bat  what  a  remove  to  any 
new  street  in  IjouAon  might  have  civen  then. 
The  same  set  of  acouaintances  stiH  settle  to- 
gether, and  the  form  oi  life  is  not  otherwise  diver- 
sified than  by  doing  the  same  thin^  in  adiflerent 
place.  They  pay  and  receive  visits  in  the  usual 
form,  they  frequent  the  walks  in  the  morning, 
they  deal  cards  at  night,  they  attend  to  the  same 
tattle,  and  dance  with  the  same  partners ;  nor 
can  they,  at  their  return  to  their  former  habita- 
tion, congratulate  themselves  on  any  other  ad- 
vantage, than  that  they  have  passed  their  time 
like  (^ers  of  the  same  rank ;  and  have  the  same 
right  to  talk  of  the  happiness  and  beauty  of  the 
country,  of  happiness  which  they  never  felt,  and 
beauty  which  they  never  regarded. 

To'be  able  to  procure  its  own  entertainments, 
and  to  subsist  upon  its  own  Mock,  is'  not  the 
prerogative  of  every  mind.  There  arc  indeed 
understandings  so  'fertile  and  comprehensive, 
that  they  can  always  feed  reflection  with  new 
supplies,  and  sufier  nothing  from  the  preclusion 
of  adventitious  amusements ;  as  some  cities 
have  within  their  own  walls  cncloeed  ^und 
enough  to  feed  their  inhabitants  in  a  nege^— 
But  others  live  only  from  day  to  day,  and  must 
be  constantly  enabled,  by  foreign  supplies,  to 
keep  out  the  encroachments  of  languor  and  stu- 
pidity. Such  could  not  indeed  be  blamed  for  ho- 
vering within  reach  of  their  usual  pleasure,  more 
than  any  other  animal  for  not  quitting  its  native 
element^  were  not  their  faculties  contracted  by 
their  own  fault.  But  let  not  those  who  go  into 
the  country,  merely  because  they  dare  not  be  left 
alone  at  home,  boast  their  love  of  nature,  or  their 
qualifications  for  solitude ;  nor  pretend  that  they 
receive  instantaneous  infusions  of  wisdom  from 
the  Dryads,  and  are  able,  when  they  leave  smoke 
and  noise  behind,  to  act,  or  think,  or  reason  for 
themselves. 
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Who  darM  tUnk  one  thinfr,  and  another  tsU, 
Uy  betirt  dpteM*  him  a«  the  gate*  of  hi>Ilw— 
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The  rejrard  which  they  whose  abilities  are  em- 
ployed in  the  works  of  itnngination  claim  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  arises  m  a  crcat  measure 
from  their  influence  on  futurity.  Rank  may  be 
conferred  by  princes,  and  wealth  bequeathed  by 
misers  or  by  robbers ;  but  the  honoura  of  a  lasting 
name,  and  the  venentioff  of  distant  tgea,  only 
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the  ions  of  lemminf  have  the  power  of  bestow- 
ing. While,  therefore,  it  oootinues  one  of  the 
characterijtica  of  rational  nature  to  decline  obli- 
vion, aathors  never  can  be  wholly  overboked  in 
the  search  after  happiness,  nor  become  con- 
temptible  but  by  their  own  fault. 

The  man  who  considers  himself  as  constitut- 
ed the  ultimate  judge  of  disputable  characten^ 
and  entrusted  with  the  distnbution  of  the  last 
terrestrial  rewards  of  merit,  ou^t  to  summon  all 
his  fortitude  to  the  support  of  his  dignity  with  tb« 
roost  vigilant  caution  and  scrupulous  justice. — 
To  deliver  examples  to  posterity,  and  to  regulate 
the  opinion  of  future  times,  is  no  slight  or  trivial 
undertaking ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  r<»innMt  more  atro- 
cious treason  against  the  great  republic  of  hama- 
nity,  than  by  fauifying  its  records  axid  misguiding 
its 'decrees. 

To  scatter  prsise  or  blaiP^  without  regard  to 
justice,  is  to  destroy  the  Mtinction  of  good  and 
evil.  Aiany  have  no  «^er  test  of  actions  than 
general  opinion ;  »od  all  are  so  far  influenced  by 
a  sense  of  r^f<fl<itiop,  that  they  are  often  re- 
strained bvi^^  of  reproach,  and  excited  by  hope 
of  honotf^>  wl>«>  other  principles  have  lost  their 
powM'f  nor  can  any  species  of  prostitution  pro- 
im>te  general  depravity  more  than  that  which  de- 
stroys the  force  of  praise,  b^  showing  that  it  may 
be  acquired  without  deserving  it,  and  which  by 
setting  free  the  active  and  ambitious  from  the 
dread  of  infamy,  lets  loose  the  rapacity  of  power, 
and  weakens  the  only  authority  by  which  greats 
Hess  is  controlled. 

Praise,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value 
only  to  its  scarcity.  It  becomes  cheap  as  it  be- 
comes vul^r,  anid  will  no  longer  raise  expecta- 
tion, or  ammate  enterprise.  It  is  therefbre  not 
only  necessar)',  that  wickedness,  even  when  it 
is  not  safe  to  censure  it,  be  denieid  applause,  but 
that  goodness  be  commended  only  in  proportion 
to  its  degree ;  and  that  the  garlands  due  to  the 
ipeat  benefactors  of  mankind,  be  not  suffered  to 
lade  upon  the  brow  of  him  who  can  boast  only 
!>ettv  services  and  easy  virtues. 

Had  these  maxims  been  universally  received, 
how  much  would  have  been  added  to  the  task  of 
dedication,  the  work  on  which  all  the  power  of 
modem  wit  has  been  exhausted.  How  few  of 
these  initial  panegyrics  had  appeared,  if  the  au- 
thor had  been  obhged  first  to  nnd  a  man  of  virtue, 
then  to  distinguish  the  distinct  species  and  degree 
of  his  desert,  and  at  last  to  pay  him  only  the  ho- 
nours which  ho  might  justly  claim.  It  i«much 
easier  to  learn  the  name  of  the  last  man  whom 
chance  has  exalted  to  wealth  and  power,  to  ob- 
tain by  the  intervention  of  some  of  nis  domestics 
the  privilege  of  addressing  him,  or  in  confidence 
of  toe  general  acceptance  of  flattery,  to  venture 
on  an  address  without  any  previous  solicitation  ; 
and,  afler  having  heaped  upon  him  all  the  virtues 
to  which  philosophy  has  assigned  a  name,  inform 
him  how  much  more  rai^ht  be  truly  said,  did  not 
the  fear  offfivinff  pain  to  his  modesty  repress  the 
raptures  ofwonder  and  the  zeal  of  veneration. 

Nothing  has  so  much  degraded  literature  from 
its  naturiu  rank,  as  the  practice  of  indecent  and 
prombeaoiis  dedication:  for  what  credit  can  he 
•xpect  who  professes  himself  the  hireling  of  va- 
nity, however  profligate,  and,  without  shame  or 
ncruple,  celebrates  the  worthless,  dignifies  the 
mean,  and  gives  to  the  corrupt,  licentious,  and 
oppraasiva^  me  ornaments  which  oudit  only  to 
rii  gmce  to  tnO^  tni  IpftK—m  tP  immetnetl 


Every  other  kind  ofadnlteratiott,  however  afaftme- 
ful,  faiowever  mischievous,  is  less  detestable  than 
the  crime  of  counterfeitin£[  characters,  and  fixing 
the  stamp  of  literary  sanction  upon  the  dross  and 
r^use  or  the  world. 

Yet  I  would  not  overwhelm  the  authors  with 
the  whole  load  of  infamy,  of  which  part,  perhaps 
the  greater  part,  ought  to  fall  upon  their  patrona. 
If  he  that  hires  a  bravo,  partakes  the  guilt  of  mnv- 
der,  why  should  he  who  bribes  a  flatterer,  hope 
to  be  exempted  from  the  shame  of  falsehood  7— 
The  unhappy  dedicator  is  seldom  without  somo 
motives  wnich  obstruct^  though  not  destroy,  the 
liberty  of  choice ;  he  is  oppressed  by  miseries 
which  he  hopes  to  relieve,  or  inflamed  by  ambi- 
tion which  he  expects  to  gratify.  But  the  patron 
has  no  incitements  equally  violent:  ho  can  re- 
ceive only  a  short  gratification,  with  which  no- 
thing but  stupidity  could  dispose  him  to  be 
pleased.  The  real  satisfaction  which  praise  can 
al!brd  is  by  repeating  aloud  the  whispers  of  con- 
science, and  by  showing  us  that  we  have  not 
endeavoured  to  deserve  well  in  vain.  Every 
other  encomium  is,  to  an  intelligent  mind,  satire 
and  reproach ;  the  celebration  of  those  virtoee 
which  we  feel  ourselves  to  want,  can  only  impress 
a  quicker  sense  of  our  own  defects,  and  show 
that  we  have  not  yet  satisfied  the  expectations  of 
the  world,  by  forcing  us  to  observe  how  much 
fiction  must  contribute  to  Uie  completion  of  our 
character. 

Yet  sometimes  the  patron  may  claim  indtd- 
gence ;  for  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  the 
encomiast  has  been  much  encouraged  to  his  at- 
tempt Many  a  hapless  author,  when  his  book, 
and  perhaps  his  dedication,  was  ready  for  the 
press,  has  waited  long  before  any  one  would  piy 
the  price  of  prostitution,  or  consent  to  hear  th* 
praises  destined  to  insure  bis  name  against  the 
casualties  of  time ;  and  many  a  complaint  has 
been  vented  ac^ainst  the  decline  of  learning,  and 
neglect  of  gcnms,  when  either  parsimonious  pm* 
dence  has  declined  expense,  or  honest  indigna* 
tion  rejected  folsehood.  But  if  at  last,  after  long 
inquiry  and  innumerable  disappointments,  he 
find  a  lord  willing  to  hear  of  his  own  eloquence 
and  taste,  a  statesman  desirous  of  knowing  how 
a  friendly  historian  will  represent  his  conduct,  Of 
a  lady  delighted  to  leave  to  the  world  some  me- 
morial of  her  wit  and  beauty,  such  weakness 
cannot  be  censured  as  an  instance  of  enormons 
depravity.  The  wisest  man  may,  by  a  diligent 
solicitor*  be  surprised  in  the  hour  of  weakness^ 
and  pcranaded  to  solace  vexation,  or  invigorste 
hope,  with  the  music  of  flattery. 

To  censure  all  dedications  as  adulatory  and 
serviln  would  discover  rather  envy  than  instice. 
Praise  is  the  tribute  of  merit,  and  he  that  has  in* 
contestaMy  distinguished  himself  by  any  puUio 
performance  has  a  right  to  all  tlie  honoura  whicb 
the  public  can  bestow.  To  men  thus  raieed 
above  the  rest  of  the  community,  there  is  no  need 
that  the  book  or  its  author  should  have  any  pefr 
ticular  relation :  that  the  patron  is  known  to  d^ 
serve  respect,  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  htm  that 
pays  it  To  the  same  regard  from  particiUar 
persons,  private  virtue  and  less  conspieaoos  sKoe!* 
fence  may  be  sometimes  entitled.  An  author  may 
with  great  propriety  inscribe  his  work  to  bin  1^ 
whose  eneouragement  it  was  undertaken,  or  bf 
whose  liberality  he  has  been  enabled  to  pr 
eoto  it,  nod  he  may  jnsdy  rejoice  in  his  own 
-'^  *  -^^^ to  mam  msnt  from  -»^-^-' 
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And  niiiaiflfl  Mun^tbuf  «t  oar  libiM  ii  |»i«iiM. 

Cb4.irnE:$f ,  Jon. 

I  know  »ot  wh(»Lhcr  gri'iLic^r  roUx&tJQo  may 
Htft  b«  indiilgt*jJ,  oJid  wtiether  hopo  m  wreU  a« 
ffr«tiludo  may  not  unblamtably  p™duee  a.  dcdi- 
G»dan  i  but  \n  lli^  writer  ^vUo  po^irs  out  his 
pcaUea  only  to  pn.ipitiiite  p<>w<^r,  or  ntURirt  the 
AttcoU^ti  or  gT^eutnetf",  b?  r.iMLiciiifl  [v^i  Ui^  desire 
bfltrayhiroto  c^iuboraitt  eubiiiO!*-  VVo  are  n^ 
luiflJU*  moro  apt  10  pk^aau  oTiraelviJS  with  Uw  fu- 
lore  bukti  tlic  past,  aritL  whiltf  Tie  lujtuiiate  tn 
e^tpectation,  may  be  etmiy  persuaded  lo  purchase 
IF  bill  we  y^l  rate*  only  by  jin»j?umtJoii,  at  a  high- 
er price  Uian  experience'  will  iviirmnL 

But  no  private  vietvg  of  personal  regard  can 
diicharg e  any  maa  from  hi«  gcncnil  ohhfi:ation» 
to  virtu©  »nd  io  truth.  It  may  happeri  in  lh«  va- 
mill  coinhiofttioTift  of  Ulxj,  iS^t  a  good  mm  may 
leceivo  favottrs  firom  one,  who,  HiJt withstanding 
bii  Mcidontd  beneficence,  e#aiii>t  bo  yislly  pro- 
pcittid  to  the  imitation  of  other-,  and  whom  there- 
fore he  muflt  ftod  Boiae  other  way  of  nivcandinB 
than  by  pobtio  ccl»?bnitions.  Self-Jove  haa  indeed 
many  powers  of  fted*^icflment,  but  it  eur<?lvoHRhl 
not  to  oialt  any  individual  to  e<tijuhtv  witli  tbo 
GoUi^ctive  body  of  inankiud,  of  pe rsuad-r  him  that 
a  b>^nc5t  conferred  on  him  is  eqyi-^TiJ^nt  lo  oven" 
other  virtue,  Ytst  inAny,  upon  faUe  princijjJea 
of  patitudp,  hAvn  venlureJ  to  eittol  wpftche^, 
whom  all  but  their  d^?ptjadenta  mirabered  among 
Ihe  r«proaohe«  of  the  nfurdes,  arid  wham  they 
woiiLf  iikewiie  bavts  hehald  with  th?>  lajno  ^om, 
had  tbey  not  been  liirod  to  diiiboiieat  nppro- 
bfttion. 

To  encourage  merit  with  pmiicv  la  t«e  R*"Cat 
business  of  literature  J  but  prai*o  muflt  lo^^*^  its 
inducncei  by  unjii?it  or  n'^gligoiil  dii^tribntion ; 
and  he  that  impiiir^  iM  valu-:  may  bi'  rhargf^d 
vi'Uh  misapplication  of  tht?  power  tliat  genius  puts 
into  bia  handa,  and  with  squanrienng  on  guilt  the 
recompenao  of  virtue 


No,  137.]        TrcsDAt,  Jvuj  ^\  I73L 
dm  tlldiir  WuM  ptiUi,  i»  ^nrntraHAOtrrimt. 

. ^Vhlht  foaUona  vi*wet>nilomn, 

Thmf  ruu  iai at'A>i  upprxii s  c*i r^Jii**.  c b K^cn . 

That  wonder  i«  ihueibf  I  of  iennrancc,  ban  bciRn 
oR  jn  ob wrved.  T  hf*  a wfu  I  gtilln  e  sb  of  al  I  enti^)  n, 
witS  which  the  mmd  is  ovpnipread  at  the  first 
VI ?w  of  an  unctppeted  olTr^ct,  cf^aMs  when  wc 
bare  leiauro  10  diai^ntanf^le  complieation^  and 
iriveatigatf?  eausfrs.  Wonder  i^  a  panae  of  rea- 
■oflt  a  auddtin  cessation  of  tho  mt^ntal  pro^rea.'i, 
which  last?  <m\y  whik  the  utiderftfandin^ria  lUed 
upon  tioma  sinple  idoa^  and  i*  at  nn  enrl  when  it 
recovers  toree  enouj;b  to  divide  ihn  obJRct  iuto  its 
piTl^t  or  mjirk  the  intFsrrncimt"^  j^radali^ii?  from 
tha  first  agent  to  ibc  la!it  iviosf^qupuce. 

It  may  b-?  rernark^d  wiih  equal  tratii,  that  ig- 
nortiiie?  i^  ofiert  I  ho  elfecl  of  wonder,  ft  \i^  com- 
mon for  those  who  bave  never  accuirtomsd 
them  id  ve^  lo  the  labour  of  inquiry,  nor  invijf* 


tomshment,  without  any  efiort  to  wmnaie  m^ 
ry,  or  di»p<^l  otnrcority.  What  tliey  caaoj 
iramediaitdv  coaeeive,  tJiey  consider  u  too,  Mp 
to  be  reached^  or  too  emtenave  lo  be  eo€ii{)nhi«^ 
ed  ;  thev  therefore  ooDteiil  lh«:m«lvci  wttk  tSm 
gase  of'folhv  forbeaf  to  stieoijrt  what  ihey  ham 
no  hope*  of  perfojmin^,  and  resign  ttiepbtMilt 
of  miTonal  com^mplapon  to  more  picilmacMitti 
studv  or  taore  active  facullirs. 

Aiijcmg  tike  protluetion*  ofmechntiic  ad,  mao) 
ar^  of  a  k^jm  so  dji1I*renl  tVom  that  of  tliHf  fii* 
mat^riiiU,  and  isiany  ronstsEof  part*  aonum^iwa 
and  so  ni&i?Iy  adapted  to  each  oUver,  thftl  il  i«  0^ 
possible  to  yimvf  them  withoyj  ■TW<*nieaU  ttiA 
when  wo  enlt^r  th4  ^hotJe  of  aruieer*^  iibaervf  lli 
variouid  iQolw  by  w  til  eh  ev^/y  opefmbOM  Vt  frc& 
tntmt,  f^nd  tii^ti  thrj  prot^rf^/^  af  m  mftnulaeUnt' 
Uirougli  thty  diifcp^riLhand^,  ihat^  m  B'iwoe*ti<w  H 
each  otbcr,  conrdb«r^  to  its  p«iftctian,  we  nooi 
discover  that  every  sinnJo  toftn  bftv  an  easy  lMik| 
and  that  Uie  ealrenir4»  bi^vcfrer  re^noie,  of  a#> 
tural  rudcnesi  and  aniiieial  LWaii«%  are  jotntd 
by  a  regular  concatenation  ofeffci^j  of  wtet^ 
every  one  i'l  introduced  by  ti»«i  whiCf^^ri^c^ei  it, 
and  piinally  inimdiMre:?  that  whicb  is  lo  i*il<yti% 

Tlie  saiQo  i^  the  ptatc  of  intx^lU^tnalaod  ti^^ih 
al  petfonnances.    Long  ealculalioha  or  coinpm 
diagrams  a^'right  the  timorotm  and  iJO«apCfi«ii# 
ed  from   a   second  viiw ;  but  if  we  liMvo  ililf , 
suHicient  to  analvi^  th™>  into  pimpte  frindfl^ 
it  wilt  be  discovered  that  our  fear  waa  grwiatl- 
IcsiJL     Diddt  tutd  t<mtp£Brf  i$  a  pifincaplc  equdly 
jii!ft  in  &i^ienc«^  as  in  policy.     Compbcation  ii  I 
apecies  of  confederacy  which,  while  it  conUnttA 
i*nitrd,  bids  dofiivnco  to  the  mo#*  active «jid  infS^ 
roo«  jnidlcct  ;  but  of  which  every  meotoitf-- 
»tfiaratt?ly  vvt^akp  and  which  riwiy  tbtfi'^KV  H  1 
quicyy  ;»ubdued,  if  it  can  once  b*?  broken. 

Thf^  chief  art  of  lEaming.  a*  Locke  haAj^ 
served,  ia  to  attempt  but  liule  at  a  time,  ty 
'Widest  etcur^ions  of  the  mind  are  made  by  A^ 
fllditri  fr^qii'ndy  repeated:  the  most  lofty fabriri 
of  ^irien*-^  an-  fonncd  bv  the  continued  mceia» 
IttLion  of  piTi>zle  propositi (mi*?. 

It  oftf  n  hoppcii',  whaiev<*r  ho  the  cauae^  IMt 
jmprtticncc  fif  lalM>iir,  or  dread  of  mi^carriaR 
pFir<^g  tbo?n  ivho  an''  mosl  disbnguiidjed  m 
qniekn^?*  nf  rtpprfihen^on;  and  that  they  ufci 
might  M'ith  crentcst  reason  promise  ihe.mitiwi 
vicUiri-  jire  leii'?!  willing^  lo  hazard  the  enooutjti^ 
ThtP  dttlldi  nel^  where  tbe  ntteiiiion  ia  pot  W 
fl4.-np  h y  la 7.1  lie ^j^,  nr  di^anratpc!  bj  pleiMun^jJli 
ariprr  (ij%\^  ^FT^m  confnsu'd  and  genefal  ritw^  MBI 
as  n'T^EliG'f'rtrj'*  j^natehf^  in  ha^e,  or  from  the  «ii* 
appfntntment  of  the  tirsl  hftpea  fortnod  by  tOT^ 
tranci^  with  *iil  r*'fleeti'in,  Tsj  erpect  that  iti 
intricacipf5  of  set*?  nee  will  be  piL^rced  by  acawl** 
glan^i?!,  or  llie  eininoncf***  of  liimc  ascended  widif 
out ! aha II r,  i*  lo  f>xp^  ct  a  pecitiliar  privdepPf  t 
power  d;  nied  lo  Ihe  res!  of  mankind :  i»it  W 
piippo.ae  that  iht*  maic  i»  inicnituhle  to  diirfvnEt 
or  thf  hi^irt^hts  inacce*sibl(^  to  pc^rftever^nw,  w  lo 
ffuhnitt  ramdy  to  the  tyranny  of  fancy,  aild  rO* 
chain  ihe  mind  in  voluntary  shaeklea, 

I^  i«i  I  fie  nroprr  ambition  of  the  htroea  of  tier* 
nttir^  to  ccilur^c  the  Imundaricsof  knowledgt^ 
ifi^covf^rini?  und  conmieting  new  regions  m  M 
inlcflflf  tual  workl.  To  the  puecees  of  sudl  tm 
derlftkinjTH,  p^^rhapf,  some  dei^rce  of  forf niton 
happiness  U  necessar?',  which  no  miu»  <an  ^^ 
mi?i^  nr  proeure  lo  him?f^lf;  and  therrforc  doiAl 


(United  their  confidonce  by  cone^uc^ju  ov^er  difli-  ;  and  irr^  ?nhitton  miw  bf  forgiven  in  him  tbat 
<?«ity.  Id  jMp  ^  the  gloomy  quieweneo  of  Mt"- 1  tnrf«  mio  the  noexptcired  sihyniee  of  trotJ^  i 
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attempts  to  fiml  his  way  throu^  the  fluctuations 
of  uncertainty,  and  the  conflicts  of  contradiction. 
But  when  nothing  more  is  required,  than  to  pur^ 
sue  a  path  already  beaten,  and  lo  trample  obsta^ 
cles  which  others  have  demolished,  why  should 
any  man  so  much  distrust  his  own  intellect  as  to 
imagine  himnelf  unequal  to  the  attempt  7 

It  were  to  be  winhod  that  they  who  devote 
their  lives  to  study  would  at  once  believe  notliing 
too  great  for  their  attainment,  and  consider  no> 
thing  as  too  little  for  tiioir  regard;  that  they 
woiud  extend  their  notice  alike  to  science  and  to 
life,  and  unite  some  knowledge  of  the  present 
world  to  tlicir  acquaintance  with  past  ages  and 
remote  events. 

Nothing  has  so  much  exposed  men  of  learning 
to  contempt  and  ridicide,  as  their  ignorance  of 
things  which  are  known  to  all  but  themselves. — 
Those  who  liave  been  tauglit  to  consider  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  schools,  as  giving  the  last  per- 
fection to  human  abilities,  arc  surprised  to  sec 
men  wrinkled  with  study,  yet  wanting  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  minute  circumstances  of  propriety, 
or  tlie  necesi;ary  forms  of  daily  transaction ;  and 
quickly  shake  off  tlioir  reverence  for  modes  of 
education,  which  they  find  to  produce  no  ability 
above  the  rest  of  mankind. 

BookSf  says  Bacon,  can  never  teach  the  use  of 
books.  The  student  must  learn  by  commerce 
with  mankind  to  reduce  his  5.peculalions  to  prac- 
tice, and  accommodate  his  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  wiio  have  been  bred 
to  scholastic  professions,  and  passed  much  of 
their  time  in  academies  where  nothing  but  learn- 
ing confers  honours,  to  disregard  every  other 
qualification,  and  to  imagine  that  they  shall  find 
mankind  ready  to  pay  homage  to  their  know- 
ledge, and  to  crowd  about  them  for  instruction. — 
They  therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the 
open  wortd  with  all  the  confidence  of  authority 
and  dignity  of  importance;  they  look  round 
about  thoin  at  once  with  ignorance  and  scorn  on 
a  race  of  brings  to  whom  thoy  am  e(}ually  un- 
known and  eijually  contemptible,  but  whose 
manners  they  must  iniiiato,  and  with  wlioso 
opinions  they  must  comply,  itth;^  desire  to  pass 
their  time  hap{Mly  among  fh"m. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  wliolars  arc 
mclined  to  lo(»k  on  the  cn:ii!n>)n  businei^s)  of  the 
world,  nnd  the  unwillingness  with  which  tln-y 
cond;.'Scend  to  leani  what  is  not  to  be  foiuul  in 
any  systrm  of  philosophy,  it  may  bo  ncvcssar\'  to 
consider  that,  though  admiration  is  excited*  by 
abnrus^  researches  and  runotf  discoveries,  yd 
pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  aficction  conciliaiod, 
but  by  softer  accomnliilunents,  and  qualities  more 
easily  communicable  lo  tii(is2  about  us.  II)*  that 
can  only  converse  upon  queslions,  abotit  which 
(mly  asmall  part  of  mankind  has  knowknlgn  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  curious,  m.ist  lose  his  days 
in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life 
without  a  companion.  He  that  can  only  bs  use- 
fid  on  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting 
his  abilities,  and  t<tand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a 
thousand  vexations  which  fret  away  happiness, 
and  wliich  nothing  i*  required  to  remove  but  a 
little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  expe- 
dients. 

No  d?gr('.e  of  knowledge  nUainable  by  man  is 
able  to  set  him  above  tlie  want  of  hourly  assist- 
ADce^  or  to  extinguish  the  denre  ai  Hond  endeazw 


menlB  and  tender  ofiiciousncss ;  and  therefoM 
no  one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  thoee 
arts  b^  which  friendship  may  be  gained.  Kiii4^ 
ness  IS  preserved  by  a  constant  reciprocation  of 
benefits  or  interchange  of  pleasures ;  but  such 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed,  as  others  are  Ofh 
pabic  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  only  iiQ^ 
parted,  as  others  are  qualifiea  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art  IW 
honour  will  be  lost ;  for  the  condescensioDi  of 
learning  are  always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  Aa 
elevated  genius  employed  in  little  thinffSy  ap» 
pears,  to  use  tlie  simile  of  Longinus,  like  the  aim 
in  his  evening  declination ;  he  remits  bis  splei^ 
dour  but  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pleases  moft 
though  he  dazzles  less. 


No.  138.]       Saturday,  J  lt  13,  1751 

O  Uninm  Hbeat  mecum  tihi  aordida  ntrm 
Atqu*  kwniUs  kabitart  uuat,  ttjlgtr*  ctrwot. 

With  me.retire,  And  leave  the  pomp  of  coarts 
For  bambla  cottager  and  rural  aports. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
TuouGU  the  contempt  with  which  you  hav« 
treated  tlie  annual  migrations  of  the  gaj  and 
busy  part  of  mankind,  is  justified  by  daily  obsev- 
vation,  since  most  of  tliosc  who  leave  the  town^ 
neither  vary  tlieir  entertainments  nor  enlaige 
their  notions ;  yet  I  suppose  you  do  not  intend 
to  represent  the  practice  itstlras  ridiculous, or  \o 
declare  that  he  whose  condition  puts  the  diatii- 
bution  of  his  time  into  his  own  power,  may  not 
properly  divide  it  between  the  town  and  counCrj* 

That  the  country,  and  onlj^  the  country,  di*> 
plays  the  inexhaustible  varieties  of  nature,  and 
supplies  the  philosophical  mind  with  matter  ton 
admiration  and  inquiry,  never  was  denied ;  but 
m\'  curiosity  is  very  liltle  attracted  by  the  colour 
oi  a  flower,  the  anatomy  of  an  insect,  or  tht 
structure  of  a  nest ;  I  am  generally  employed 
upon  human  manners,  and  therefore  fill  up  the 
months  of  ruial  leisure  with  remarks  on  tboM 
who  live  witliin  the  circle  of  my  notice.  If  Wfi- 
ters  wouhl  more  frequently  visit  those  regions  of 
ncsligrnce  and  hbeily,  they  might  diversify  their 
representations,  and  multiply  their  images,  Ibria 
the  countr}'  aic  original  cliaracters  chiefly  tO-be 
fuund.  In  cities,  and  yet  more  in  courts,  the  Bii* 
nute  discriminations  \vliich  distinguish  one  from 
another  aru  for  the  mot^t  part  efifaced,  the  peon 
liarities  of  temi>cr  and  opinion  are  gradually  worn 
away  by  promiscuous  convt-rse,  as  angular  bo» 
dies,  and  uncvou  surfaces,  lose  their  points  aqd 
asperities  by  frequent  attntion  against  one  an 
other,  and  approach  by  dt^grees  to  uniform  rotOB- 
dity.  The  prevalence  of  fashion,  the  influence 
of  example,  the  desire  of  applause,  and  the  dread 
of  censure,  obstruct  the  natural  tendencies  of  Um 
mind,  and  check  the  fancy  in  its  first  efibrts  IB 
break  forth  into  experiments  of  caprice. 

Few  inclinations  are  so  strong  as  to  grow  ip 
into  habits,  when  they  must  struggle  with  the  coB* 
stent  opposition  of  settled  forms  and  establislied 
customs.  But  in  the  countr)-  every  man  is  a  ••• 
parate  and  independent  being :  solitude  flatten 
irregularity  with  hopes  of  secrecy,  and  wnltl^ 
removed  from  the  mortification  of  comperisoig 
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and  the  awe  of  equality,  sweDa  into  eontemptiH 
ooa  confidence,  and  aeta  blame  and  laughter  at 
defiance ;  the  impulses  of  nature  act  unrestrain- 
ed, and  the  disposition  dares  to  show  itself  in  its 
troe  form,  witnout  any  disffuise  of  hypocrisy,  or 
decorations  of  elegance.  EA'ery  one  indulges  the 
Adl  enjoyment  of  his  own  choice,  and  talas  and 
Ihres  with  no  other  view  than  to  please  himself 
iKthout  inquiring  how  far  he  deviates  from  the 
feneral  practice,  or  considering  others  as  entitled 
to  an^  account  of  his  sentiments  or  actions.  If 
he  builds  or  demolishes,  opens  or  encloses,  de- 
ioj^  or  drains,  it  is  not  his  care  what  may  be  the 
opmion  of  those  who  are  skilled  in  perspective 
or  architecture,  it  is  sufficient  that  he  has  no 
landlord  to  control  him,  and  that  none  has  any 
r^t  to  examine  in  what  projects  the  lord  of 
the  manor  spends  his  own  money  on  his  own 
grounds. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  very  common  to  want 
subjects  for  rural  conversation.  Almost  every 
man  is  daily  doing  something  which  produces 
merriment  wonder  or  resentment  among  his 
neighbours.  This  utter  exemption  from  restraint 
leaves  every  anomalous  ouality  to  operate  in  its 
lull  extent,  and  suffers  tne  natural  character  to 
diffuse  itself  to  every  part  of  life.  The  pride 
which,  under  the  check  of  public  observation, 
would  have  been  only  vented  among  servants 
end  domestics,  becomes  in  a  country  iMironet  the 
torment  of  a  province,  and,  instead  of  terminaUng 
in  the  destruction  of  China  ware  and  glasses, 
rains  tenants,  dispossesses  cottagers,  and  ha- 
nsses  villagers  with  actions  of  trespass  and  bills 
of  indictment. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  even  without  vio- 
lent pansions,  or  enormous  corruption,  the  free- 
dom and  laxity  of  a  rustic  life  produce  remarkable 
perticolarities  of  conduct  or  manner.  In  the 
province  where  I  now  reside,  we  have  one  lady 
eminent  for  wearing  a  gown  alwa^-s  of  the  same 
cut  and  colour ;  another  tor  nhakin^:  hands  with 
those  that  visit  her ;  and  a  third  for  h(^r  unnhaken 
reaolution  never  to  let  tea  or  coffee  enter  her 
house. 

But  of  all  the  female  characters  which  this 
place  affords,  I  have  found  none  so  worthy  of 
attention  as  that  of  Mn*.  Busy,  a  widow,  who 
lost  her  husband  in  hrr  thirtieth  year,  and  has 
since  passod  her  time  at  the  manor-house  in  the 
government  of  her  ciiildrcn,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate. 

Mr«».  Busy  was  marri«'d  at  eighteen  from  a 
boarding-school,  where  she  had  passed  her  time, 
like  other  young  ladies,  in  needle  work,  with  a 
few  intervals  of  danriufr  and  reading.  When 
the  became  a  bride  she  spent  one  winter  with 
her  husband  in  town,  where  haN-inp  no  idea  of 
any  conversation  beyond  the  fonnalities  of  a 
visit,  she  foun<1  nothinji  to  engasre  her  passions: 
and  when  she  Iiad  been  one  nifjht  at  court,  ana 
two  at  an  opera,  un<l  Sf*en  the  Monument,  the 
fombs  and  thp  Tower,  she  concluded  that  Lon- 
lon  had  not'iinp  more  to  show,  and  wondered 
diat  when  women  had  once  seen  the  world  they 
(XMiId  not  bo  cont'*nt  to  stay  at  home.  She 
therefore  wont  wiiiinjrly  to  the  ancient  seat,  and 
ftir  some  years  studied  hous«»wifery  under  Mr. 
Busy's  mother,  with  so  much  assiduity,  that  the 
old  lady,  when  she  died,  bequeathed  her  a  cau- 
dle-cup,' a  soup-dish,  two  beakers,  and  a  chest 
oftsble  linen  ^un  by  heraelf. 


Mr.  Bosy,  finding  the  economici^l  qualities  of 
his  lady,  resigned  his  affairs  wholly  into  her 
hands,  and  devoted  his  life  to  his  pointers  and 
his  bounds.  He  never  visited  his  estates,  but  to 
destroy  the  partridges  or  foxes ;  and  often  com- 
mitted such  devastations  in  the  range  of  pleasure, 
that  some  of  his  tenants  refused  to  hold  their 
lands  at  the  usual  rent.  Their  landlady  per- 
suaded them  to  be  satisfied,  and  entreated  her 
husband  to  dismiss  his  doge,  with  many  exact 
calculations  of  the  ale  drank  by  his  companions, 
and  com  consumed  by  his  horses,  and  remon- 
strances against  the  insolence  of  the  huntsman, 
and  the  frauds  of  the  groom.  The  huntsman 
was  too  necessary  to  his  happiness  to  be  discard- 
ed; and  he  hati  still  continued  to  ravage  his 
own  estate,  had  he  not  caught  a  cold  and  a  fever 
by  shoodng  mallards  in  the  fens.  His  fever  was 
followed  by  a  consumption,  which  in  a  few 
months  brought  him  to  the  grave. 
^  Mrs.  Busy  was  too  much  an  economist  to  feel 
either  joy  or  sorrow  at  liis  death.  She  received 
the  compliments  and  consolations  of  her  neigh- 
bours in  a  dark  room,  out  of  which  she  stole  pri- 
vately every  night  and  morning  to  see  the  cows 
milked  ;  and,  lutcr  a  few  days,  declared  that  she 
thoui^t  a  widow  might  employ  herself  better 
than  in  nursing  grief:  and  that,  for  her  part,  she 
was  resolved  thai  the  fortunes  of  her  children 
should  not  be  impaired  by  her  neglect 

She  therefore  immediately  applied  herself  to 
the  reformation  of  abuses.  She  gave  away  tlie 
dogs,  discharged  the  sennants  of  the  kennel  and 
stable,  and  sent  the  horse!)  to  the  next  fair,  but 
rated  at  so  high  a  price  that  they  returned  un- 
sold. She  was  resolved  to  have  nothing  idlo 
about  her,  and  ordered  tiiem  to  be  employed  in 
common  drudffcry.  They  lost  their  pleeknefo 
and  grace,  ana  were  soon  purchased  at  half  fhu 
value. 

She  soon  disencumbered  herself  from  her 
weeds,  and  put  on  a  ridinp^hood,  a  coarse  anrou, 
and  short  petticoats,  and  has  turned  a  iar«;e 
manor  into  a  farm,  of  which  she  (akr^"«  the  ma- 
nagement wholly  upon  h<rrself.  SIj*'  rises  before 
the  sun  to  order  the  hordes  to  rheir  p«M;rs,  and 
sees  them  well  nihbed  tlowu  at  thrir  return  fVoui 
work  ;  she  att<rnds  the  dairy  mom  in  jor  and  even- 
ing, and  watches  wheu  a  calf  fulls  that  it  maybe 
carefully  nursed;  she  walks  ont  among  iljo 
sheep  at  noon,  r<>unt8  the  lamby,  and  observes 
the  fences,  and  where  she  fmds  a  pap,  stops  it 
with  a  boah  till  U  can  he  l)f>ttfT  mench-d.  In  har- 
vest she  rides  a-field  in  the  M'agon,  and  is  very 
liberal  of  her  ale  from  a  wooden  bottle.  At  her 
leisure  hours  she  looks  poo:<c  eggs,  airs  the  wool 
room,  and  turns  the  cheese. 

When  respect  or  curiosity  brinws  visitants  to 
her  house,  she  entertains  them  wifli  pro;frnostics 
of  a  scarcity  of  wheat,  or  a  rot  among  the  sheep, 
and  always  tliinks  herself  privileged  to  dismiss 
them  when  she  is  to  sec  the  hogs  led,  or  to  count 
her  poultry  on  the  roost 

The  only  things  ncclected  about  her  are  her 
children,  whom  she  has  taught  nothing  but  the 
lowest  household  duties.  In  my  last  visit  I  met 
VlisB  Busy  carrying  grains  to  a  sick  cow,  and 
was  entertained  with  the  accomplishments  of 
her  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  stich  early  maturity, 
that,  though  he  is  only  sixt«'en.  slie  can  trun  hiin 
to  sell  com  in  the  maHiet.  I  Icr  younger  daugh- 
ter, who  if  eminent  for  her  beauty,  though  some* 
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whmt  tanned  in  making  hay,  was  busy  in  pouring 
out  ale  to  tbe  ploughmen,  that  every  one  might 
have  an  equal  share. 

I  could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  this  younj; 
family,  doomed,  by  the  absurcl  prudence  of  their 
mother,  to  ignorance  and  meanness ;  but,  when 
I  recommended  a  more  elegant  education^  was 
answered,  that  she  never  saw  bookish  or  nnical 
people  grow  rich,  and  that  she  was  sood  for  no- 
thing herself  till  she  had  forgotten  the  nicety  of 
t!ie  boarding-school. 

I  am  yours,  6lc 

BUCOLUS. 


No.  139.]      Tuesday,  July  16, 1751. 

Sit  quod  vis  nmpltx  dumtaxat  et  tmmm, 

HOft. 

Let  erery  piece  b«5  ftinpla  and  be  one. 

It  is  required  by  Aristotle  to  the  perfection  of  a 
tragedy,  and  is  equally  necessary  to  every  other 
species  of  re^hr  composition,  that  it  should 
have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  "  The 
beginning,*'  says  he,  **  is  that  which  has  nothing 
necessarily  previous,  but  to  which  that  which 
follows  is  naturally  consequent ;  the  end,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  which  by  necessity,  or  at  least 
according  to  the  common  course  or  things,  suc- 
ceeds something  else,  but  which  implies  nothing 
consequent  to  itself;  the  middle  is  connected  on 
one  siae  to  something  that  naturally  goes  before, 
and  on  the  other  to  something  that  naturally  fel- 
lows it" 

Such  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  great  critic, 
for  tbe  disposition  of  the  different  parts  of  a  well- 
constitutea  fable.  It  must  be^n,  where  it  may 
be  made  intelligible  without  mtroduction;  and 
end,  where  the  mind  is  ietl  in  repose,  without 
expectation  of  any  farther  event  The  interme- 
diate passages  must  join  the  last  effect  to  the 
first  cause,  by  a  regular  and  unbroken  concate- 
nation; nothing  must  be  therefore  inserted 
which  does  not  apparently  arise  from  something 
foregoing,  and  pruperly  make  way  for  something 
that  succeeds  it 

This  precept  is  to  be  uad orstood  in  its  rigour 
only  with  respect  to  great  and  essential  events, 
and  cannot  be  extended  in  the  same  force  to  mi- 
nuter circumstances  and  arbitrary  decorations, 
which  yet  are  mure  happy,  as  they  contribute 
more  to  the  main  design ;  fur  it  is  always  a  proof 
of  extensivo  thought  and  accurate  circumspec- 
tion, to  oromotc  various  purposes  by  the  same 
act ;  anu  the  idea  of  an  ornament  admits  use, 
thouffh  it  scemn  to  exclude  necessity. 

Whoever  purposes,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Mil- 
ton, to  build  the  lofty  rhynuj  must  acquaint  him- 
seR  with  this  law  of  poetical  architecture,  and 
take  care  that  his  edifice  be  solid  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful ;  that  nothing  stand  single  or  independent, 
so  as  that  it  may  be  taken  away  without  injuring 
the  rest ;  but  Uiat,  from  the  mundation  to  the 
pinnacles,  one  part  rest  firm  upon  another. 

This  regular  and  consequential  distribution  is, 
among  common  authors,  frequently  neglected  ; 
but  the  faUures  of  those,  whose  example  can  have 
no  influence,  may  be  safely  overlooked,  nor  is  it 
of  much  use  to  recall  obscure  and  unregarded 
names  to  memory  for  the  sake  of  sporting  with 
iiietr  infamy.  But  if  there  is  any  writer  whose 
I  caa  eahiiJiih  impraixietyt  and  wbotp 
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authority  can  make  error  venerable,  hie  woriw 
are  the  proper  objects  of  critical  inquisition.  ,To 
expunge  faults  where  there  are  no  excellenee^  k 
a  task  equally  useless  with  that  of  the  chemiety 
who  employs  the  arts  of  separation  and  refine- 
ment upon  ore  in  which  no  precious  metal  it 
contained  to  reward  his  preparations. 

The  tragedy  of  Samson  Agonistes  hat  be«i 
celebrated  as  Uie  second  work  of  the  great  author 
of  **  Paradise  Lost,**  and  opposed,  with  all  the 
confidence  of  triumph,  to  tlie  dramatic  perform- 
ances of  other  notions.  It  contains  indeed  jueft 
sentiments,  maxims  of  wisdom,  arid  oracles  of 
piety,  and  many  passages  written  with  the  Vk- 
cient  spirit  of  choral  poetry,  in  which  there  is  a 
just  and  pleasing  mixture  of  Seneca*s  moral  de- 
clamation, with  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the 
Qreek  writers.  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  ezein- 
ination,  whether  a  performance  thus  illunmiated 
with  ffenius,  and  enriched  with  learning,  is  eon^ 
posea  according  to  the  indispensable  laws  of 
Aristotelian  criticism :  and,  omittinj^  at  preseot 
all  other  considerations,  whether  it  eimhits  a 

inning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

^he  beginning  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  tad 
proper,  opening  with  a  graceful  abruptness^  sad 
proceeding  naturally  to  a  mournful  recital  of 
tacts  necessary  to  be  known. 

Sawu&n,  A  little  onward  lend  thjr  fuidiof  baed 
To  these  dark  •taps,  a  little  farther  on  { 
For  yonder  bank  bath  choice  of  sun  and  shade  | 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  fhMn  my  task  of  servile  toil, 
Duily  in  the  common  prison  ebe  eigoin'd  me.— 
— O  wherefore  was  my  birth  fhNU  heaven  fioralsli 
Twice  by  an  ancel } — 

—Why  was  my  breedinf  order'd  and  preicriba^ 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Design'd  for  great  exploits ;  if  I  most  die 
Bctray'd,  captived,  and  both  ny  eyes  put  oet 
—Whom  have  I  to  oomplaiii  of  but  myself} 
Who  this  high  rift  of  strength,  committed  to  BMb 
In  what  part  lodf  *d,  how  casilv  bereft  me 
Under  the  seat  of  silence  could  not  keep, 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it. 

His  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  a  chorus  or  ooo^ 
pany  of  men  of  his  own  tribe,  who  condole  Us 
miseries,  extenuate  his  &ult,  and  conclude  with 
a  solemn  vindication  of  Divine  justice.  So  thst 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act  there  is  no  de- 
sign laid,  no  discovery  made,  nor  any  dispositmi 
formed  towards  the  subsequent  event 

In  the  second  act,  Manoah,  the  father  of  Sam- 
son, comes  to  seek  his  son,  and,  being  sbowa 
him  by  the  chorus,  breaks  out  into  lamentatkuis 
of  his  misery,  and  comparisons  of  his  present 
with  his  former  state,  representing  to  bun  tho 
ignominy  which  his  reli^on  suffers,  by  the  festi- 
val this  day  celebrated  m  honour  of  Dagoa,  ts 
whom  the  idolaters  ascribed  his  overthrow. 

Thoobaar'M 

Enoofh,  and  more,  the  burden  of  that  ftwICi 
Biltttriv  hast  thou  paid  and  still  art  paylsf 
That  rigid  score.    A  worse  thing  yet  raaudati 
This  dav  the  Philistines  a  popular  feast 
HereeelebrateinOaza;  and  proclaim 
Great  pomp  and  saeriAoef  and  praieea  load 
To  DagoUf  as  their  god,  who  hath  deliver'd 
Tbe«i,  Samson,  bound  and  blind,  into  their  haodc 
Them  out  of  thine,  who  slew*st  tkem  many  a  slau. 

Samson,  touched  with  this  reproach. 
reply  equally  penitential  and  pione 
father  conskbrs  ss  tho  sAm  d 
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Smtutm.  Oodfbasnrs, 

WHI  <Mit  conniTe  or  linfer  thai  provoked, 
Bat  vili  arise  wid  hia  mat  MAM  aanit  X 
Dafon  mukt  »toop,  aud  ahall  ere  loDf  raceivo 
Such  a  diNcomilt,  as  ahvll  quite  deapoU  him 
or  all  thece  boasted  trophies  won  oa  me. 

JiMUMk,  With  cause  this  hope  r«U«Taatha«,aBdthMa 
words 
I  as  a  prophecy  receive ;  for  God, 
Nothiog  more  certain,  will  not  lonf  doAtr, 
1V»  Tisdieate  tlw  glory  or  his 


This  part  of  the  dialogue,  as  it  might  tend  to 
•aimate  or  exasperate  Samaon,  cannot,  I  think, 
bi  oensiired  as  wholly  supcrflaous ;  but  the  bqo- 
oeedinff  dispute,  in  which  Samson  contends  to 
die^  and  whidi  his  father  breaks  o^  that  he  may 
go  to  solicit  his  release,  is  only  valuable  for  its 
own  beauties,  and  has  no  tendency  to  introdace 
any  thing  that  follows  it 

The  next  event  of  the  drama  is  the  arrival  of 
Delilah,  with  all  her  graces,  artifices,  and  allure- 
ments.  This  produces  a  dialogue,  in  a  very  hiffh 
degree  elegant  and  instructive,  from  which  she 
retires,  aAer  she  lias  exhatisted  her  persuasions, 
and  is  no  more  scon  nor  heard  of;  nor  has  her 
vint  any  efiect  but  that  of  raising  the  character 
of  Samson. 

In  the  fourth  act  enters  Harapha,  the  giant  of 
Gath,  whose  name  bad  never  been  mentioned 
before,  and  who  has  now  no  other  motive  of  com- 
ing than  to  see  the  man  whose  strength  and  a^ 
tions  are  so  loudly  celebrated : 

Harapha -Much  I  have  heard 

Of  thy  prodifioas  might,  and  feats  perform'd 
Incredible  to  me  i  iu  this  displeased 
That  I  was  nevoi  present  iu  the  placa 
Of  those  eocouaters,  where  wo  might  have  tried 
Each  other's  force  in  camp  or  listed  Adds : 
And  now  am  come  to  see  of  wlM>m  s«^  aoiaa 
Uath  walked  about,  and  each  limb  to  aurvey, 
If  Ugr  appearance  answer  loud  report. 

Samson  challenges  him  to  the  combat ;  and,  af- 
ter an  iuterchango  of  reproaches,  elevated  by  re- 
peated defiance  on  one  side,  and  embittered  by 
contemptuous  insults  on  the  other,  Harapha  re- 
tires ;  we  then  hear  it  determined,  by  Samson 
and  the  cliorns,  that  no  consequence  good  or  bad 
will  proceed  from  their  interview  ; 

Ckonu.  He  will  directly  to  tho  lords,  I  fear, 
Aud  with  iiiuliciuus  counsel  stir  thrm  up 
8u:no  way  or  other  farther  to  ufllict  thee. 

Satns.  lie  must  allege  some  unusc,  and  offered  fight 
Will  not  dare  mention,  lest  a  quoktion  rise, 
Whether  lie  dumt  accept  the  oiler  or  not ; 
A;id  ttist  he  durst  not,  plain  enough  appear*d. 

At  last,  in  tlie  filth  act,  appears  a  messenger 
from  tlie  lordd,  assembled  at  the  festival  of  Da- 
gon,  with  a  summons  by  which  Samson  is  re- 
<)iured  to  cumc  and  entertain  them  with  some 
proof  of  his  strengtli.  Samson,  aAer  a  short 
expostulation,  dismisses  him  with  a  tirm  and 
resolute  refusal ;  but,  during  the  absence  of  the 
ruesscnccr,  having  awhile  defended  the  propriety 
of  iiis  cuiiduct,  he  at  last  declares  himself  moved 
by  a  secret  impulse  to  comply,  and  utters  some 
dark  picsagcs  of  a  great  event  to  be  brought  to 
pass  by  his  agency,  under  Uie  direction  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

Siiffu,  Be  of  good  courage;  I  begin  to  feel 
Pome  rousing  motions  in  ma,  which  dispose 
1  •  something  f«xtraordinary  my  thoughts. 
1  arlth  this  messenger  will  go  along, 
Ncihio^  to  do,  be  euro,  tbit  m  >y  dUlMmoar 


<kir  law,  orstaiBBqrvimofNaBarlli. 
if  Ikaro  be  ought  of  preaaco  in  the  miad. 
This  day  willbe rmarkabla in  wf  Hid, 
By  aome  groat  act,  or  of  my  days  the  laa 


groat  act,  or  of  my  days  iba  Isitk 

While  Samson  is  condncted  off  by  the  messen- 
ger, his  father  returns  with  hopes  of  saccess  in 
his  solicitation,  upon  which  he  confers  with  the 
chorus  till  their  dialogue  is  interrupted,  first  by  a 
shout  of  triumph,  and  afterwards  by  screams  of 
horror  and  agony.  As  they  stand  dehberatinff 
where  they  shall  be  secure,  a  man  who  had 
been  present  at  the  show  enters,  and  relates  how 
Samson,  having  prevailed  on  his  guide  to  suflbr 
him  to  lean  against  the  main  pillars  of  the  tbea 
trical  edifice,  tore  down  the  roof  upon  the  spec 
tators  and  himself. 


-Those  two  massy  pillars. 
With  horrible  eonlhsion,  to  and  fro 
He  tugg'd,  he  shook,  till  down  they  cai 


and  draw 


He  tugg'd,  he  shook,  tul  down  they  came,  and  dn 
The  whole  roof  alter  them,  with  burst  of  thunder. 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sal  baneatlu— ^ 

Samson,  with  these  immfatt,  inevitably 
PaU*d  down  the  same  destnictioa  oa  Umsalf. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  just  and  regular  catas- 
trophe, and  the  poein.  therefore,  has  a  beginning 
ana  an  end  which  Aristotle  himself  could  not 
have  disapproved ;  but  it  roust  be  allowed  to 
want  a  middle,  since  nothing  passes  between  the 
first  act  and  the  last,  that  cither  hastens  or  delays 
the  death  df  Samson.  The  whole  drama,  if  its 
sapeffluities  were  cut  of,  would  scarcely  fill  a 
■ngle  act ;  Tet  this  is  the  tragedy  which  igno 
ranee  has  acunired,  and  bigotry  applauded. 


E^o.  140.]      Saturday,  Jult  20,  1751. 

Q/dt  Utm  LmdU  fnUr  hupU  ttd, 
Utu9mk9efiUemha'f  MB. 

What  doting  bigot,  to  his  faulU  so  blind. 
As  not  to  grant  me  thit,  can  Milton  findT 

[t  is  common,  says  Bacon,  to  desire  the  end 
without  enduring  the  means.  Every  member  of 
society  feels  and  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
detecting  crimes  ;  yet  scarce  any  degree  of  virtue 
or  reputation  is  able  to  secure  an  informer  from 
public  hatred.  Tho  learned  world  has  always 
admitted  the  usefulness  of  critical  disquisitions, 
yet  he  that  attempts  to  show,  however  modesUv, 
tlie  failures  of  a  celebrated  writer,  shall  surely 
irritate  his  admirers,  and  incur  tho  imputation  ot 
envy,  captiousncss  and  malignity. 

"With  this  danger  full  in  my  view,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  examine  tiie  sentiments  of  Milton's  tra- 
jredy,  which,  though  much  less  Hable  to  censure 
than  the  disposition  of  liis  plan,  are,  like  those  of 
other  writers,  someumes  exposed  to  just  excep- 
tions for  want  of  care,  or  want  of  discernment. 

Sentiments  are  proper  and  improper  as  they 
consist  more  or  less  with  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  person  to  whom  they  arc  at^ 
tributed,  with  the  ndes  of  the  composition  in 
which  they  are  found,  or  with  the  settied  and  un- 
alterable nature  of  things. 

It  is  common  among  the  tragic  poets  to  intro- 
duce their  persons  alluding  to  events  or  opinions, 
of  which  they  could  not  possibly  have  any  know- 
ledge. The*  barbarians  of  remote  or  nowlv-dis- 
eovered  re^ons  often  display  their  skill  in  Euro- 
fMB  kaminc:    The  god  of  lore  it  mentioned  in 
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Tamerlane  with  all  the  familiaritj  of  a  Roman 
epigrammatist ;  and  a  late  writer  has  put  Har- 
vey's doctrine  of  the  circolation  of  the  blood  into 
the  mouth  of  a  Turkish  statesman,  who  liv^ 
near  two  centuries  before  it  was  known  even  to 
philosophers  or  anatomists. 

Milton's  learning,  which  acquainted  him  with 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  eastern  nations,  and 
his  invention,  which  required  no  assistance  from 
the  common  cant  of  poetry,  have  preserved  hhn 
from  frequent  outrages  of  local  or  chronological 
propriety.  Yet  he  has  mentioned  Chalybean 
steel,  of  which  it  is  not  very  likely  that  his  ctiorus 
should  have  heard,  and  has  made  Alp  the  gene- 
ral name  of  a  mountain,  in  a  region  where  the 
Alps  oould  scarcely  be  known : 

No  medicinal  liquor  can  umMf  0,^ 

Nor  broatk  of  coiDliof  air  from  taawj  Alp. 

He  hat  taught  Samson  the  tales  of  Circe,  and 
the  Syrenes,  at  which  he  apparently  hints  in  his 
colloquy  with  Delilah : 

^I  know  thy  traiaa, 

Tho*  dearly  to  my  coet,  thy  fin*  end  toUe  { 
Thy  fair  McMmmUd  atf  and  wmrhKmg  «kflrm«. 
No  more  on  me  have  power. 

But  the  grossest  error  of  this  kind  is  the  so- 
lenm  introouction  of  the  phoenix  in  the  last 
scene;  which  is  faulty,  not  only  as  it  is  incon- 
gruous to  the  personage  to  whom  it  is  ascribed, 
but  as  it  is  so  evidently  contrary  to  reason  and 
nature,  that  it  ought  never  to  hie  mentioned  but 
as  a  fable  in  any  serious  poem : 

^Virtue  fiv'n  Ibr  loot, 

DepreeC,  and  overthrown,  aa  aeom'd 
Like  that  aelf-bAfottao  bird 
In  (ho  AraMan  woods  eaboec 
That noMcond  kaowa,  northird, 
And  lay  ere  while  a  holocatut ; 
Prom  oat  our  achv  womb  now  teea'd 
Revirea,  redooriahea,  then  viforoaa  moat 
When  nmat  inactive  deem'd. 
And  tho'  her  body  die,  her  fame  aunrivei^ 
A  Mcular  bird  agea  of  Uvea. 

Another  species  of  impropriety  is  the  unsnita- 
bleness  of  thoughts  to  the  general  chiiracter  of 
the  poem.  The  seriousness  and  solemnity  of 
tragedy  necessarily  reject  all  pointed  orepigram- 
matical  expressions,  all  remote  conceits  and  op- 
position of  ideas.  Samson's  complaint  is  there- 
fore too  elaborate  to  be  natural : 

Aa  In  the  land  of  darkneae,  yet  in  lif  ht. 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  livinf  death. 

And  bury*d ;  but,  O  yet  more  miaerabje! 

Myrelf  my  aepulchre,  a  moviof  frare ! 

Iktry*d,  yet  not  exempt. 

By  privUege  of  death  and  burial, 

Wrxm  worat  nf  other  evik,  paina  and  wroafa* 

All  allusions  to  low  and  trivial  objects,  with 
which  contempt  is  usually  associated,  are  doubt- 
less unsuitable  to  a  species  of  composition  which 
ought  to  bo  always  awful  thou^  not  always 
magnificent  The  remark  therefore  of  the  cho- 
rus on  good  and  bad  news  seems  to  want  ele- 
vation: 

JI/cMdk.  A  little  atay  will  bring  mmdo  notice  hither, 
Ckot,  Of  food  or  bttd  ao  irreat,  of  bod  the  sooner ) 
For  evil  newi  ridap^it,  while  food  newt  biiiU, 

Bat  of  all  meanness,  that  hat  least  to  plead 
whidi  irt  produced  by  mare  yerbtl  conceits, 
2C 


which,  deneuding  only  upon  sounds^  loae  their 
existence  by  the  chan^  of  a  syllable.  Of  thie 
kind,  is  the  following  dialogue : 

Chor.  But  hnd  we  beat  retire?  I  see  a  aCona. 
Sam§.  Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and  rslt 
Chor.  But  this  another  kiud  of  tempest  bringa, 
5aaur.  Be  leas  abstruse,  my  riddling  days  araasrt* 
Ckor.  Look  now  for  uo  enchanting  voice,  nor  nsr 
The  bait  of  honied  words  ;  a  rougher  touaue 
Draws  hithcrward,  I  know  him  by  his  stride. 
The  giant  Harapfaa. 


And  yet  more  despicable  are  the  lines  ini 

Manoah's  paternal  kindness  is  commended  by 
the  chorus: 

Fathers  are  wont  to  Zoy  «|»  for  their  aona. 
Thou  for  thy  son  are  bent  to  2ay  out  al!}— 

Samson's  complaint  of  tho  inconvenienoii  of 
imprisonment  is  not  wholly  without  fMtl 
quaintness : 

T,  a  prisoner  chained,  scarce  fraaly  dnnr 

The  air,  impriaon'd  alau,  close  and  damp. 


From  the  sentiments  we  may  properly  t      

to  the  consideration  of  the  language,  wUeh^Jil 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  is  through  the  wliole 
dialogue  remarkably  simple  and  unadorned,  pel* 
dom  heightened  by  epithets,  or  varied  b^  6gum| 
yet  sometimes  metaphors  find  admission,  eftal 
where  their  consistency  is  not  accurately  ft^ 
served.  Thus  Samson  confounds  loquaci^  wMk 
a  shipwreck : 

How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  hand^ 
Who,  Uke  a  foolish  pilot,  have  aJMpwradk'd 
My  vettel  trusted  to  me  from  above, 
Gloriously  rigged ;  and  for  a  word,  a  tean 
Fool,  have  ^imlg^d  the  9ecret  gift  of  Qoi 
Toadeceitflilr    


And  the  chorus  talks  of  adding  fuel  to  flame  fal  il 
report: 

He's  gone,  and  who  knows  bow  he  may  rtpwt 
Thy  tperds,  by  mddingjiul  to  tktJUms  9 

Tho  versification  is  in  the  dialogue  much  mOM 
smooth  and  harmonious  than  in  the  parts  aUolted 
to  the  chorus,  which  are  oflen  so  harsh  and  £i» 
sonant,  as  scarce  to  preserve,  whether  the  fioMi'. 
end  with  or  without  rnymes,  any  appeartnoe  or 
metrical  regularity : 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent  ?  Can  tUsbsht^ 
That  hervic,  that  reaofwn'd, 
IrrnsMtiMe  Samson ;  whom  vnararad  ^^ 

No  strength  of  man,  or  Sercest  wild  baasi,  eMF 

withsUud;  ,     ,,,. 

Who  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  teara  tha  kidT      "^ 

Since  I  have  thus  pointed  out  the  fanltf.  of 
Milton,  critical  integrity  requires  that  I  ehoiiU 
endeavour  to  display  his  excellences,  tiMMlgli 
they  will  not  easily  be  discovered  in  lAiorC  qw>- 
tations,  because  they  consist  in  the  joetneiiof 
diffuse  reasonings,  or  in  the  contexture  and  aie» 
thod  of  continued  dialogues;  this  play  haija| 
none  of  those  descriptions,  similee,  or  splenq 
sentences,  with  whidi  other  timgediet  are  mM' 
vishly  adorned.  ,,^ 

Yet  some  passages  may  be  selected  mam 
seem  to  deserve  particular  notice,  either  ae^ooii* 
taining  sentiments  of  passion,  repreeenlatleMW' 
life,  precepts  of  conduct,  or  caHiee  of  f 
ItiettoCeuylogifWti 
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tation  of  th«  vrf&rinesa  of  de«pon<fency,  th&a  in 
lh«  irortis  of  Samson  lo  tii»  fatht^r : 

I  fo«l  iBv  g«DSil  «|tirlE«  droop, 
Hy  hop$*  all  Pot;  uAiUrfA  wkhin  m^  ibqida 
In  lU  lur  fniiLtiov  weifj  of  $i«ir>lri 
1|^  TW»  of  fi\orY  rif n,  and  r.ic?  of  ilistiH  j 
Aifi  I  tlivU  ■Jjortljr  ba  witb  tH>fB  ttiat  re^u 

The  reply  of  Samson  tn  tba  flattering  Dp!il&h 
affbnis  a  just  and  striktng  dricription  of  thf! 
fttratagems  and  alluremenia  of  feminine  hyp^ 
eiuy: 

ThffM  m.TtB  Ibjf  wtrai'TiJ  vt%, 
And  mrlit  or*v«r7  woiniut  fuJtrr  hkn  Ili«>ft, 
To  br<-fcJi  nil  Pi'mh,  all  I'aw*^  dacf^iy«.  tMtrmy^ 
Th'^fi  ni  f'^pfiniicil  to  i4bijaiL  b-^^t^wb* 
And  rccLdnc  tirit|iTiit  mcjTc  ihih  folrEi^d  rpiAariCi 
Cc^Dfeii  dnHL  proiniihp  wumicrf^  in  nipr  ichtii^?  ; 
Hot  truly  pr:oit«ntt  but  cl:»<!riotrjr 
Rer  hutbKQrf^  hiKV  TKr  iirf^i!  bia  piEJMiiMi  bMin, 
Hb  Tirrue  or  npiikiies*  whJrh  w*y  to  abviU  i 
ThMD  witb  muffl  UKUtiou*  aad  lu^tmcted  ikHI 
A|iiLa  trn^cMf  ■'e»i?>  pnJ  o^gi^iji  ■ubuniLif^ 

When  Sam3r>n  has  r<'fiisr»d  to  mnkt!  hinwelf  a 
ipect4iclp  a!  tUe  fpaat  qf  Dagon,  he  first  juatifi*?^ 
hit  behavioiJt  in  thechotu»,  whdcharf  i?  him  witli 
Laving  served  the  PhUistines^  by  a  very  ju*t  dis- 
tinction ;  and  thei  destmys  the  commoTi  eiccase 
of  cowardice  and  aer^'ilUy,  whkh  af^ays  con- 
|V>und  temptation  wjih  oompulsiofi : 

Ok9r.  Yet  wltS  thy  rtrenfthtliflii  siJ?rti?il  iliA  PbUlitLrMriL 

Smm*.  Hm.ia  Ehuir  kM  iiriiT,.hlp,  but  bf  Itbour 
Hijuut  HI  1 1  lurralt  tn  doanrvti  my  f  *>rl 
OrtHtwfl  wlirihiro  uip  in  fH(?irciifjl  pjuror. 

OiojFr  Wliffrv  lb«  Jio»i't  jiiim  noi,  omvuril  aeu  defll« 
itot- 

Stmt.  Winer*  ouiwvd  ftrc*  «iflitrtliit,  iha  Mntfln^ 
holdj, 
But  fr||{»  cnititmiai  me  to  thn  tamplft  of IHfOtif 
N'oidm^jflfi^?  ttie  P\Ui«j  Htft  Inrd^  eromiiLSjsdj. 
Comiian  i  ■  are  no  r^^ftriiotfl      Tf  1  obey  (kvmt 
1  da  U  frwlyt  f*ni>iinf  locfivi^kve 
Ofid  Tor  thf<f''or  of  mm,  ^d  msu  prefer, 
Bflt  OodbchLOii* 

The  complaint  of  blindness  which  Satmon 
pours  out  at  the  boffinnin;[j  of  the  tragedy  it? 
equally  addre'tasd  tn  the  passions  nnd  iho  fancy* 
Tn&  enumeration  of  hi?  miseries  is  succeeded  by 
avtfrypleajlnftram  ofpoilical  imaij<^%  and  con- 
cluied  by  flu;;h  expostulation?!  and  wishes,  as 
I  too  ofWn  auhinits  to  learn  from  despair: 


Oftrrt  erflBtp-i  be  rim,  tndiboii  grtM  wnrd 

L«t  tbar«  bt  Li^Hr,  buJ  lif'it  vraio^f  aJI ; 

Wtijr  tm  T  ibciA  h^rnivbJ  tby  primn  deersi  I 

Tlu  tun  to  ma  Ud»rk, 

Aad  sticuL  u  tbfi  moon, 

Wh^n  ih-^  d^B^Tisflipj  njgUt, 

Hid  iQ  liar  V4ciiit  mtcrlunarcBrCp 

Siupfl  light  *ii  n-^c^m-yh  lol'f't 

And  «lm  «t  Mfrfi  iticlf ;  if  it  bfl  trua, 

Tboi%htliiiitbei,(jul, 

BbeaM  rn  f  f^rry  piri  j  irhv  wn=i  thp  tijrht 

T«*urli  A  ten  Iflr  bvll  hi  ihf  mv^  ronfliUfd, 

Bi^obviuui  MQc[  •»oi»r  to  b*-  (ji^^n^h'd, 

Jnd  DQt,  II  Vti^Mnit,  tbttiiish  all  jjurts  diifuiad 

Tflat  ibe  may  look  at  wilf  thrt^ti^h^very  pora ! 

Such  are  the  fatilts  nnd  sm^h  thfs  bsnufies  of 
Samaon  AffonUtes,  which  1  havi^  shown  with  no 
other  pEirpos?  than  to  promot--  iUo  knowkd^p  of 
true  cnticifni.  The  nycrla^tio^  verdur-?  of  Mil* 
ton:»  laurels  ha.^  nothlna  to  fear  fr^ni  the  blasU"  of 
malignUf?  nnr  can  mv  anempt  prodiiuc  any 
other  *frfl^:t,  than  to  strengthen  their  shoota  b? 
bppinf  iHeir  lQm*riajice. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER, 

Sir, 

PoLiTtcuifs  have  lorig  obflerFijd  that  ilie  gp^te* 
event.4  rriay  be  oilon  traced  baick  Do  ^li^nder  i»tf^ 
aa.  Petty  competition  or  casual  ^iendaKkp^  ^ 
prudence  cif  a  i^iave,  or  the  garrulity  of  a  woman, 
nave  hindered  or  promoted  tlj^e  most  importaM' 
scheinw?,  and  hastened  or  rctardod  the  re*wli^ 
tioTiw  ofewpire». 

Whoever  shall  rf  vir?w  his  life  will 
find  that  the  wbol'^  I  on  or  of  his  conduct  has 
determined  by  fl(*ine  accrdnnl  of  no  cpHrent  io0«« 
ment,  or  by  a  combination  of  inconflmermb]^  rit^ 
cumsTuncca^  nrlio^  whf^o  hi.-*  imagination  *ri* 
unoceupi^f  anil  his  jud^mpnt  unsettJRd  |  and 
that  h'm  prtndptes  and  artions  have  teken  (b«ir 
colour  from  some  secret  infusion,  mlfLgled  yr^W 
onl  design  in  the  current  of  bis  idea«.  The  d*- 
sirca  that  pucd^minat^  in  our  hearts  ara  inaUlM 
by  impiiwptiblo  commimirationi?  at  the  tim« 
frtipn  we  look  wpon  thn  vnriotjs  scenes  <jf  thi 
worltl,  and  the  diffiireni  emplo^raenta  of  mVB^ 
witli  the  neirtrtthty  of  inexperieni^e ;  and  «| 
come  forth  frt>m  the  ntiraery  or  the  school,  iiltfr 
riahly  destinerl  to  the  purstiit  of  E^ttsal  acM}iu» 
tiOfifli  or  petty  nccompM^hmenta. 

Sqch  was  tiie  impitt^G  by  which  !  have  bMi 
kept  in  moiion  from  my  earliest  year^  I  wil 
born  to  an  inheritance  which  w^ve' my  chi\^oii 
n  claim  to  distinction  and  tareasr^^,  and  wa*  a^ 
cnatotncd  to  hear  applafji^ea  before  they  hid 
much  influence  on  my  thoii^ht^^.  The  finttwatit 
of  which  I  remember  myaelffieTi si ble  wnm  thati^ 
(Too^-hnmour,  which ^  wJtetber  I  deferred  it  or  nol 
when  it  wa^  bestowed,  I  have  *inire  tnade  il  aij 
whf^lc  hiisinesa  to  propagate  and  maintain, 

^Vlinn  I  wn^  wnt  {q  rfrhooL,  th^*  ^yety  of  art 
look,  nnd  thr  livHinena  of  my  loqnacitr,  MM 
gained  me  n'lmi*i^ion  to  h earls  not  yet  fortifisd 
against  afToction  by  artifice  or  inter*'*!,  f  xm 
entrusted  witli  rvery  strat^i^cm,  and  assodatel 
in  every  aport ;  my  company  £ive  alacrity  to  a 
fi^Iic  and  ^lTidne<ii  to  a  bolirlay.  1  was  ind^ 
so  much  einplnveJ  in  adjusting  or  oxecfltdif 
schemes  of  diversion,  that  lliad  no  leiEntrc  formf 
ta^ks,  bi.it  was  furni.ihf*d  wir!i  eioreise^^  and  ii** 
slrueted  in  my  h\-i3ons  by  .lume  kind  p^^tronoT 
the  hi»^^lier  rIaMefl,  Mr  master  not  sufTpoc!in| 
my  Ht'fid^ncy,  or  unwillinjr  tji  defect  trhat  faia 
kiTidm^qfl  wo  1 1  Id  not  punish  nor  big  im  partiality 
e^cusF?,  allowed  iti?"  to  f'^cape  n*ith  a  alieht  ex- 
amination, hmgh-'d  at  the  pertn**3i3  of  my  igno- 
ranee  nnd  the  sprrehtlmfTt?  of  my  abfttihJftirs.  BT>d 
coidd  not  forbf^ar  tn  pIi.nw  thai:  he  refanfed  ma 
with  such  tendcmeias  aa  i^eniua  and  learning  cMl 
aoldom  e3?cite. 

Prom  Rcliool  I  wob  di^mjEs+fl  to  the  UTUim«Tty, 
where  I  noon  drew  iipcjn  me  the  notice  ^  ib» 
yoimj^r  aluilf^iU't,  and  way  the  con.^tont  partnaf 
of  IhrW  moniMi|T  v'Lilks  an'l  eveninif  cwmpflta- 
t  i ' ( Ti s,  [  Wii  ■*  not  in d eed  mn ch  eel  ^? hrarod  fo r  hfca- 
riitnre.  hut  wa<^  looked  nn  with  indul^nta  aa  a 
mim  of  parts,  who  wanted  nothing  biit  tho  duU 
nr^is  of  .1  =rHolar,  nnd  mi^rht  hecom<?  eminent 
whenever  h^  should  condescend  to  labour  and 
tiUftittion.     My  lu  tor  a  while  r«p(hoa^h*M  me  with 
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ne^igenoe,  and  reprewed  my  mIKm  with  soper- 
cilious  gravity :  yet  having  natural  good-humoar 
lurking  in  his  heart,  he  could  not  long  hold  out 
against  the  power  of  hilarity,  but  after  a  few 
months  began  to  relax  the  muscles  of  disciplina- 
rian moroseness,  received  me  witii  smiles  afler 
an  elopement,  and  that  lie  might  not  betray^his 
trust  to  his  fondness,  was  content  to  spare  'my 
dMieence  by  increasing  his  own. 

Thus  I  continued  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  ool- 
legiute  austerity,  to  waste  my  own  life  in  idle- 
ness, and  lure  others  from  their  studies,  till  the 
happy  hour  arrived  when  I  was  sent  to  London. 
I  soon  discovered  the  town  to  be  the  proper  de- 
rnent  of  youth  and  gayety,  and  was  quickly  dis- 
tinguished as  a  wit  by  the  ladies,  a  species  of 
bemgs  only  heard  of  at  the  university,  whom  I 
had  no  sooner  the  happiness  of  approaching  than 
I  devoted  all  my  faculties  to  the  ambitbn  of 
pleasinjg  them. 

A  wit,  Mr.  Rambler,  in  the  dialect  of  ladies,  is 
not  always  a  man  who  by  the  action  of  a  vigor- 
ous fiincy  upon  comprehensive  knowledge  bnngs 
distant  ideas  unexpectedly  together,  who  by  some 
peculiar  acuteness  discovers  resemblltnces  in 
objects  dissimilar  to  common  eyes,  or,  by  mixinff 
heterogeneous  notions,  dazzles  the  attention  with 
sudden  scintillations  of  conceit,  •  A  lady*s  wit  is 
a  man  who  can  make  ladies  laugh,  to  which, 
however  easy  it  may  seem,  many  gifts  of  nature 
and  attainments  of  art  most  commonly  concur. 
He  that  hopes  to  be  received  as  a  wit  m  female 
assemblies  should  have  a  form  neither  so  amiable 
as  to  strike  with  admiration,  nor  so  coarse  as  to 
raise  disgust,  with  an  understanding  too  feeble 
to  be  drraded,  and  too  forcible  to  be  despised. 
The  other  parts  of  the  character  are  more  sub- 
ject to  variation :  it  was  formerly  essential  to  a 
wit,  that  half  his  back  should  be  covered  with  a 
snowy  fleece ;  and  at  a  time  yet  more  remote, 
no  man  was  a  wit  without  his  boots.  In  the 
davs  of  the  *'  Spectator^  a  snuffbox  seems  to  be 
indispensable ;  but  in  my  time  an  embroidered 
coat  was  sufficient,  without  any  precise  regula- 
tion of  the  rest  of  his  dress. 

But  wigs  and  boots  and  snuflTboxes  are  vain, 
without  a  perpetual  resolution  to  be  merry,  and 
who  can  always  find  supplies  of  mirth  ?  Juve- 
nal, indeed,  in  his  comparison  of  the  two  oppo- 
site philosophers,  wonders  only  whence  an  un- 
exhausted fountain  of  tears  could  be  discharged ; 
but  had  Juvenal,  with  all  his  spirit,  undertaken 
my  province,  he  would  have  fonnd  constant 
gayety  equally  difficult  to  be  supported.  Con- 
sider, Mr.  Rambler,  and  compassionate  tho  con- 
dition of  a  man  who  has  taught  every  comfMiny 
to  expect  from  him  a  continual  feast  of  laughter, 
an  untntennitted  stream  of  jocularity.  The  task 
of  every  other  slave  has  an  end.  The  rower  in 
time  reaches  the  port ;  the  lexicoffrapher  at  last 
finds  the  conclusion  of  his  alphabet ;  only  the 
hanless  wit  has  his  labour  always  to  begin ;  the 
call  for  novelty  is  never  satisfied,  and  one  jest 
only  raises  expectation  of  another. 

I  know  that  among  men  of  learning  and  as- 
perity the  retainers  to  the  female  woHd  are  not 
much  regarded  :  yet  I  cannot  but  hope  that,  if 
yon  knew  at  how  dear  a  rate  onr  honours  are 
purchased,  you  would  look  ^  ith  some  gratnla- 
tion  on  our  succ<>^s  and  with  some  pitv  on  our 
miscarriages.  Thmk  on  the  misery  of  him  who 
ifl  ooadamtted  t^tMiww^  barr— nm  «nd  vaa- 


laek  vacuity ;  who  is  obliged  to  continue  hifltdk 
when  his  meaning  is  spent,  to  raise  merrimsnt 
without  images,  to  harass  his  imagination  in 
quest  of  thoughts  which  he  cannot  start,  and 
his  memory  in  pursuit  of  narratives  which  he 
cannot  overtake  ;  observe  the  eflbrt  with  wfaidi 
he  strains  to  conceal  despondency  by  a  amila^ 
and  the  distress  in  which  he  sits  while  the  eyei 
of  the  company  are  fixed  upon  him  as  thdr  UM 
refnge  from  silence  and  dejection. 

It  were  endless  to  recount  the  shif^  to  wliibb 
I  have  been  reduced,  or  to  enumerate  the  dfUbr* 
ent  species  of  artificial  wit.  I  regularly  fr»* 
quented  coffee-houses,  and  have  often  lived  a 
week  upon  an  expression,  of  which  he  who  drop- 
ped it  did  not  know  the  value.  When  fortune 
aid  not  favour  my  erratic  industry,!  gleaned  Jests 
at  home  fVom  obsolete  farees.  To  collect  wit 
was  indeed  safe,  for  I  consorted  with  none  that 
looked  much  into  books,  but  to  disperse  it  was 
the  difficultyb  A  seeming  negligence  wai  often 
useful,  and  I  have  very  successfully  made  « 
reply  not  to  what  the  lady  had  said,  but  fo  whtt 
it  was  convenient  for  me  to  hear ;  for  very  (hw 
were  so  perveree  as  to  rectify  a  mistake  fi9ubh 
had  given  occasion  to  a  burst  of  merriment. 
Sometimes  I  drew  the  conyersation  up  by  d^ 
grees  to  a  proper  point,  and  produced  a  conceit 
which  I  had  treasured  up,  like  sportsmen  who 
boast  of  killing  the  foxes  which  they  lodffe  in  the 
covert  Eminence  is  however,  in  some  happy 
moments,  gained  at  loss  expense ;  I  have  de- 
liffhted  a  whole  circle  at  one  time  with  a  aeriee 
of  quibbles,  and  made  myself  good  company  at 
another  by  scalding  mv  fingers,  or  mistaking  a 
lady*s  lap  for  my  own  chair. 

These  are  artful  deceits  and  useful  expediente ; 
but  expedients  are  at  length  exhausted,  and  de- 
ceits netected.  Time  itself,  among  other  inju- 
ries, diminishes  the  power  of  pleasing,  and  I  fiow 
find,  in  my  forty-fifVh  year,  many  pranks  and 
pleasantries  very  coldly  received,  which  had  fbrw 
merly  filled  a  whole  room  with  jollity  and  aoc)»* 
mation.  I  am  under  the  melancholy  neoeseitf 
of  supporting  that  character  by  study,  which  I 
gained  by  levity,  having  learned  too  late  tibet 
gayety  most  be  recommended  by  hiffher  quali- 
ties, and  that  mirth  can  never  please  lone  mrt  M 
the  efflorescence  of  a  mind  loved  for  its  hum* 
riance,  but  esteemed  for  its  usefulness. 
I  am,  Blc. 

Papiuvi. 
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By0a  P  Av9ip  Mave  rtXApiot—ohih  {ih'  IXXssi' 
ncdXc7r''  A\y  ArdvivBtv  Uv  Mtfilarta  H^r 
Kal  ydp  Oadu'  hirvKTo  ircXcSptor,  oHi  lAxu 
Avcpt  otro^dyui'^  ""* 


A  giant  ihephrrd  h«r«  bk  flock  nil — 
Far  from  the  rwt,  ud  wlitanr  rsigas, 
In  shelter  thick  of  horrid  thade  reelineil: 
And  f  loomy  mischisft  labour  in  bii  mtad. 

A  fbrm  «normons !  ftr  nnliks  »ba  raee  

Ofbunan  birth,  in  Aa  tore  oris  fMS.  ffeMk 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sin,  ,  -^ 

Haviko  been  accustomed  to  retire  ,&i>p^'^^ 
from  the  town,  I  lately  accepted  the  ifivitaoo« 
of  Eliigenio,  who  has  aii  estate  and  seat  in  >«■» 
tant  couB^.    As  we  ym%  unwilling  to  Imm 
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^rtUw^iit  impnjveaieiit,  ire  tunwd  oftflu  from  th* 
direct  rood  in  please  ouref  Ivcs  wilU  the  view  of 
pntute  or  of  an;  wo  examined  every  wdd  cooufi* 
lAm  and  imndicinal  »prio|^tCmkia«l  every  c<iilic©, 
coalecnplwted  *very  mtn,  and  com  pared  evoiy 
■eene  of  action  with  ihe  narratives  of  biatoriaos. 
By  t4u»  aucccsaion  of  am«a«iiieiil*  wo  enjoyed 
lb«  cxerciflC!  of  n.  journey  without  puffenng  the 
huguB^  and  had  nothinff  lo  rrprct  but  tliat  by  a 
progre*.^  so  leisurely  and  |jcnilc  vrn  mmsud  the 
adventure*  of  a  pjst-chaiie,  and  the  ploaauf«  ''f 
alarming  yiliaj;^  wiLh  the  tumult  of  our  piL90aju;o, 
iknd  of  disf  ujaing  our  maignifieiiTicy  by  the  dig- 
nity of  harrv* 

The  fir?t"  w'coit  after  oor  arrival  at  Eiigonio'a 
house,  was  passed  in  receiving  viaits  from  iua 
neighlwjur*,  who  crowded  abont  him  willi  aU  the 
oagerncss  of  benavoience ;  aotne  impatient  to 
learn  th^  newa  of  the  court  m  town,  that  they 
might  be  tjualifiwd  by  authenitc  information  to 
dicliate  to  the  runi  pohticions  on  llw  neil  bowl- 
ing day ;  otbendeairoua  of  hia  interest  to  accoio- 
modaie  diapuloa,  or  of  his  advice  in  the  Battle- 
m«nt  of  their  fortunea  and  tlvo  marriaga  of  llieir 
duldjen^ 

The  ci-vilitiei  which  he  had  received  wore  »oori 
to  be  returned ;  and  1  pa^s^d  some  Ijme  with 
great  aatJ6factiot>  in  rovmc  throiJjErh  the  country, 
and  viewing  the  ieuu,  {jarden3»  and  pi  notations 
which  are  acattcred  over  iL  My  pleantirc  would 
indead  have  been  ^r?ater  had  I  been  sometimes 
allowed  to  wander  in  a  park  or  « ildemcMalfme; 
but  to  appear  as  the  friend  i>f  Enjrenio  woa  an 
honour  not  to  be  enjoyed  vvithout  sohf^  inconve- 
Hieneea  {  ao  much  was  every  on©  solicitous  for 
my  regard,  that  I  could  seldom  escape  to  soli- 
tuda,  or  steal  a  moment  from  the  emulation  of 
enmptaisanee,  and  the  rigilance  nf  oflicioiiiineaa. 
In  Iheae  rambles  of  ^ot>d  neighbourhood,  we 
fre^tjently  pasacd  hy  a  house  of  unusual  magnt^ 
Bcence.  When  I  had  my  cutioeity  yet  diatracied 
among  mani?  novelljes/it  did  not  much  attract 
my  obaervfttion  ;  bnt  in  a  ah^rt  time  1  could  not 
forbear  lurkeyin^  it  wuh  pai-tjciifar  niftice ;  for 
the  length  of  the  wall  whi^  inclosed  the  ^ar* 
dens,  the  diapoailion  of  the  Bhade*  tlmt  waved 
over  it,  and  Uia  cannh  of  which  1  coidd  obtain 
tome  glimpses  through  the  tr^^es  from  our  own 
windowti,  gave  me  reason  to  ei^pect  mor«  gran- 
deur and  beauty  than  l  had  y<  t  fcoen  in  that 
province.  1  t  lie  re  lore  iiir|uir<)d  hb  wr  roric  by  it, 
why  we  never,  amongst  our  rxf^nr?ioii^,  eipent  an 
hour  where  ther*'  was  auth  an  apprurumo  of 
ppltrdour  and  aflluenrc?  Enueniotold  rnt^  that 
the  seat  which  I  «o  much  admired  WJia  conv 
monly  called  in  the  country  tht-  hannttd  AouTf, 
and  that  no  visits  wrre  paid  there  by  any  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  !  had  yet  ^cvn.  At  the  haunts 
of  incorporeal  h^-inga  art*  ^encpally  ruinous,  nc- 
glf^cted  and  desolate,  I  casilvcojtecivrd  that  there 
was  something  to  hf^  expfamed,  mid  told  him 
that  I  supposed  it  only  fairy  ground j  on  which 
we  mifthl  venture  by  daylight  without  danger. 
The  danger^  aays  b?,  is  indfcd  only  that  of  ap- 
pearing 10  eolictt  the  ar^unintanre  of  a  man, 
with  whom  it  ia  not  poa,tihle  to  roii verse  without 


thia  newly-diaeovered  prodigy*  I  was  »oc*n  ia» 
formed  that  the  line  houti^  and  spacious  ganleilf 
were  liBunt(;d  by  Rquire  Blunter,  of  whom  il  wtk 
very  etiay  to  learn  the  charaeter^  ainee  nobo4|^ 
had  regard  for  him  ^ullici'^nt  to  hinder  them  Irani 
(allmg  whatever  they  could  discover* 

Squire  Bju!«ter  is  descend^^d  of  an  ancient  fip 
milvH^  The  estate  which  his  aneealora  had  iis^ 
memoKaMy  posseaaed  was  ntueh  augmented  hf 
Captain  Bluaierf  who  aervcd  under  Drake  in  Iha 
rei^n  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Blusters,  who  wtn 
belore  only  petty  gentlemen,  have  d^tm,  tfM 
time  frequently  reprciientc'^d  the  a  hire  in  pnKfr 
ment,  been  chosen  to  pn'sent  address^a,  and 
given  Uwfl  at  hunting-ujatches  and  races.  Th*f 
w-ere  erainenily  hoepjtabl©  and  popular,  till  1M 
father  of  thin  fcentleman  died  of  an  eleccto& 
His  lad/  went  to  the  gr^ve  soon  altef  him,  atl 
left  the  heir^  then  only  ten  yean^  old,  to  the  cara 
of  lii^  grand  mother^  who  «T>tild  not  euffer  hrm  1Q 
be  contmlletl,  beeauae  she  could  sot  bear  to  bear 
him  cry ;  and  never  sent  him  to  aclioet,  b«caua<i 
shfl  wad  not  able  to  live  without  Ma  oonifasj. 
She  taught  him  however  very  €«rfy  ta  inw«ei 
(he  steward'i  accountfli  to  dog  tl^  butlef  mm 
the  cellar,  and  to  catch  the  -wrranteat  a  junket  j; 
so  that  he  was  at  the  ag©  of  ei^f teen  a  eompttfto 
maatcr  of  all  the  lower  arts  of  do>m«etic  f^rnkj, 
had  often  on  the  road  detected  ooiDbinvtinni  1)«- 
tweoii  the  coachman  and  the  ostler,  and  wo* 
cured  the  dincbarge  of  nineteen  t^aids  foriUMl 
correapoiideAce  with  cottagem  and  chjLr-v 


Bf  ^  upportunities  of  parsimony  whidi 
norily  allbfia,  ai 


,  and  which  the  probity  of  hm  I 


dians  had  dilrsently  improved^  a  very  laifviai 
of  money  was  accumulated^  and  he  (biiod  Mm 
iielfwhen  h«  took  bis  afiaira  into  Ilia  oWft  huAl 
the  richest  man  hi  ihe  county.  It  hm  b^att  l«| 
the  custom  of  this  family  to  ccMitvte  tfc#  lim 
oompletion  of  his  twenly-firtt  year  bj  an  tmi» 
tain  men  I,  at  which  the  house  is  tlirown  opan  to 
all  that  are  inehned  to  enter  it,  and  the  wboft 
province  Hocks  together  a«  to  a  general  feslifitf. 
On  tin*  occoj^iipn  young  BlviBter  exhibited  tot 
first  tnkcns  of  his  future  eminence,  by  Af^akinf 
his  purse  at  an  old  gentleman  who  bad  been  ttii 
intimate  friend  of  his  father,  and  oHeiing  lA 
wager  a  j^rcater  ptim  thtin  he  could  aAbra  It 
venture ;  a  p  met  ice  with  which  iie  has^  at  oQi 
thne  or  other  insuUcd  ever>'  freeholder  witlniittf 
mil**s  round  him. 

His  next  acts  of  ofience  were  committed  m  a 
contentious  and  spiteful  vindication  of  the  piin- 
leges  of  bin  manors,  and  a  rigorous  and  relenthsM 
prosecution  of  every  man  that  presumed  to  fia^ 
fate  his  gnme.  Ah  lie  happens  to  have  no  e«tatt 
adjoining  etpnd  (o  his  own,  his  oppressions  irs 
often  bomo  without  resistance  for  tear  of  a  long 
suit,  of  which  he  delights  to  count  the  expense! 
without  tiie  Least  aohcitude  about  tJie event;  fbf 
he  know?  that  where  nothing  but  an  honoraiY 
right  is  contested,  the  poorer  antaeonist  mu*t  al- 
ways suffer,  whatever  shall  be  the  UMdeciiion  of 
the  Uw. 

Bv  the  success  of  some  of  these  dijrputca  b«  b«» 
so  f  la  ted  hi  a  insolence^and  bv  reflection  upantha 


infamy,  and  who  has  driven  from  him,  by  his  t  e^enerat  hatred  which  they  have   brought  upott 


insolenct:  or  malignity,  every  humnn  b^ing  who 
can  live  without  luui.' 

Our  convrt$alion  was  then  accidentally  inter- 
rupted, but  my  inquiiitive  humour  being  now  m 
tikntion,  could  not  resit  without  a  full  aecount  of 


htm  so  irritaied  his  virulence,  ihathia  whoie  lift 
is  sptnt  in  meditatinff  or  executing  mi?«ehief*  It 
is  hia  common  practice  to  procure  his  hedges  ta 
be  broken  in  the  night,  and  then  to  demand  aad^ 
lacljion  Ibf  dama^iea  whioh  hia  gitmnik  b««a  «ui 
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ferod  from  his  neijthbour's  cattle.  AnoM  wMow 
WM  yesterday  soliciting  Eugeirio  to  enable  her  to 
replevin  her  only  cow,  then  in  the  pound  by 
squire  Bluster's  order,  who  had  sent  one  of  his 
agents  to  take  advantage  of  her  calamity,  and 
persuade  her  to  sell  the  cow  at  an  under-rate.  He 
Has  driven  a  day-labourer  from  his  cottage  for 
gathering  blackberries  in  a  hedge  for  his  children, 
and  has  now  an  old  woman  in  the  county-jail  for 
a  trespass  which  she  committed,  by  comuig  into 
his  ff  round  to  pick  up  acorns  for  her  hoff. 

Money,  in  whatever  hands,  will  confer  {x>wer. 
Distress  will  fly  to  immediate  refuge  without 
much  consideration  of  remote  consequences. 
Bluster  has  therefore  a  despotic  authority  in 
many  families,  whom  he  has  assisted,  on  press- 
ing occasions,  with  larger  sums  than  they  can 
easily  repay.  The  only  visits  that  he  makes  are 
to  these  houses  of  misfortune,  where  he  enters 
with  the  insolence  of  absolute  command,  enjoys 
the  terrors  of  the  family,  exacts  their  obedience, 
riots  at  their  charge,  and  in  the  height  of  his  joy 
insults  tha  father  with  menaces,  and  the  daugh- 
ters with  obscenity. 

He  is  of  late  somewhat  less  ofiensive ;  for  one 
of  his  debtors,  after  ^ntle  expostulations,  by 
which  he  was  only  imtatcd  to  grosser  outrage, 
seized  him  by  the  sleeve,  led  him  tremblinf|[  into 
the  court-yara,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him  in 
a  stormy  night.  He  took  his  usual  revenge  next 
morning  by  s  writ ;  but  the  debt  was  discharged 
by  the  assistance  of  Eugenio. 

It  is  his  rule  to  suffer  his  tenants  to  owe  him 
rent,  because  by  this  indulgence  he  secures  to 
himself  the  power  of  seizure  whenever  he  has 
an  inclination  to  amuse  himself  with  calamity, 
and  feast  his  ears  with  entreaties  and  lamenta- 
tions. Yet  as  he  is  sometimes  capriciously  libe- 
ral to  those  whom  he  happens  to  adopt  as  fa- 
vourites, and  lets  his  lands  at  a  cheap  rate,  his 
farms  are  never  long  unoccupied ;  and  when 
one  is  ruined  by  oppression,  the  possibility  of 
better  fortune  qmckiy  lures  another  to  supply  his 
place. 

Such  is  the  life  of  Squire  Bluster ;  a  man  in 
whose  power  fortune  has  liberally  placed  the 
means  of  happiness,  but  who  has  defeated  all  her 

g'fls  of  their  end  by  the  depravity  of  his  mind, 
e  is  wealthy  without  followers ;  he  is  magnifi- 
cent without  witnesses ;  he  has  birth  without  al- 
liance, and  influence  without  diffoity.  His  neigh- 
bours scorn  him  as  a  brute;  his  dependants  dread 
him  as  an  oppressor;  and  he  has  only  the  gloomy 
comfort  of  reflecting,  that  if  he  is  hated  he  is  Wkc- 
wise  feared. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Vaoulus. 
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'—M0veat  cvmiada  rinm 
Furti9i9  mudata  eoloriku»» nor. 

L«tt  wh«ii  the  birdi  Cheir  ▼arioMcolmu*  daiiii 
8tripp*d  of  bit  iCol«n  prid«,  the  tmm  (brlorn 
BhaiiM  lUnd  the  leughter  of  the  public  eeora. 

rSAMCIt. 

Anono  the  innumerable  practices  by  which  in- 
terest or  envy  has  taught  those  who  live  upon 
literary  fame  to  disturb  each  other  at  their  airy 
banqutls,  one  of  the  most  common  is  th«  chaJi^e 


of  plagiarisnu  When  the  excellence  of  a  iiew 
composition  can  no  longer  be  contested,  and 
malice  is  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  notOK 
mitv  of  applause,  there  is  yet  this  one  expedient 
to  oe  tncd,  by  which  the  author  may  be  4a 
graded,  thoiuh  his  work  be  reverenced ;  and  thtt 
excellence  which  we  cannot  obscure,  may  be  Ml 
at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  overpower  our  &int> 
er  lustre. 

This  accusation  is  dangerous,  because,  evn 
when  it  is  false,  it  may  be  sometimes  urged  witk 
probability.  Bruyere  declares  that  we  are  ceoip 
into  the  world  too  late  to  produce  any  thinff  wmr^ 
that  nature  and  life  are  preoccupie'd,  and  thil. 
description  and  sentiipent  have  been  long  m 
hausted.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  whoever  •!• 
tempts  any  common  topic,  will  And  unexpeeted 
coincidences  of  his  thoughts  with  those  or  other 
writers ;  nor  can  the  nicest  judgment  alwajrs  dis- 
tinguish accidental  similitude  from  artful  imit^ 
tion.  There  is  likewise  a  common  stock  of  i|iM- 
ges,  a  settled  mode  of  arrangement,  and  a  beaten 
track  of  transition,  which  all  authora  suppose 
themselves  at  liberty  to  use,  and  which  prodveo 
the  resemblance  generally  observable  amepf 
contemporaries.  Bo  that  m  books  whidi  bent 
deserve  the  name  of  originals,  there  is  little  new 
beyond  the  disposition  oif  materials  alreaihr  pix>> 
tided ;  the  same  ideas  and  combinations  otiaeM 
have  been  long  in  the  possession  of  other  hande; 
and,  by  restonng  to  every  man  his  own,  as  the 
Romans  must  have  returned  to  their  cots  from 
the  possession  of  the  world,  so  the  most  inventiv« 
and  fertile  genius  would  reduce  his  folios  to  a&w 
pages.  Yet  the  author  who  imitates  his  prad^ 
cesson  only  by  furnishing  himself  with  tbougfatt 
and  elegances  out  of  the  same  general  magaxiiM 
of  literature,  can  with  little  more  propriety  h%  QS- 
proached  as  a  plagiary,  than  the  architect  canb« 
censured  as  a  mean  copier  of  Angelo  or  Wm^ 
because  he  digs  his  marble  from  the  same  quanrj* 
squares  his  stones  by  the  same  art,  and  nnitw 
them  in  columns  of  the  same  orders. 

Many  subjects  fall  under  the  consideration  of 
an  author,  which  being  limited  by  nature,  can 
admit  only  of  slight  and  accidental  diversitice. 
All  definitions  ofthe  same  thing  must  be  neai^ 
the  same;  and  descriptions,  which  are  defim 
tions  of  a  more  lax  and  fanciful  kind,  must  al 
wave  have  in  some  degree  that  resemblance  to 
each  other  which  they  all  have  to  their  objeet. 
Difl^rent  poets  describing  the  spring  or  the  tea 
would  mention  the  zephyra  and  the  flowers,  fhs 
billows  and  the  rocks ;  reflecting  on  human  lift^ 
they  would,  without  any  communication  of  opi> 
nions,  lament  the  deoeitfulness  of  hope,  the  tii* 
gacity  of  pleasure,  the  fragility  of  beautj,  and 
the  frequency  of  calamity :  and  for  palliatives  of 
these  incurable  miseries,  they  would  coneor  in 
recommending  kindness,  temperance,  cantioiV 
and  fortitude. 

When  therefore  there  are  found  m  Virgil  aai 
Horace  two  similar  passages : 

Hm  OH  mtmtarie* 

Par€4r§  nhjeetis,  et  dthtlUn  twjurlss^    ■ 


To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter'd  slave  to  ttmt 
Tkeae  are  imperial  arta,  and  worthy  thee. 

huMTtt  h4lUmU  pri^,  jmemUem 
Lsai*  ill  JbMfesk 
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Lflt  Ciwir  nnad  hii  oocM]i>H(f  t^* 
Lbmi  plAuftd  t«  trUuDph  \hmtt  to  vpcre^ 


i[  is  sareir  not  neccflsarv  Uy  suppose  with  a  I&t€ 
ciilip,  iKni  one  is  copiea  from  the  other^  Mnce 
neither  Vir^l  aor  Hor&ne  ciin  be  luppoaed  ig- 
DortLnt  of  the  conimoii  dutiefl  of  hamaoityj  uid 
the  virtue  of  mixlenitioa  in  sutcess^ 

Cicero  and  Ovid  have  on  ver^-^  diffcTent  occa- 
Bionn  remarked  how  Little  of  tht^  bonouf  uf  a  vie 
toiT  belong!  to  the  g*?Q«?riil»  when  his  &(ilili(?r* 
aaim  ftu*  fortune  bare  made  their  dtsductionaj  yet 
why  shcrald  Or  id  be  euapceted  to  bart^  owed  tu 
Tully  an  obaervatioD  wliich  perhop*  oaiura  to 
every  m&n  that  aeee  or  he&rs  of  miHtary  glories  t 

TuUj  obaerree  of  Ach^Uea,  tbat  uad  not 
Homer  wnttcn,  hiB  valour  bad  been  wilhout 
prvlae. 


tJulei-?  th«  lliiid  hod  been,  pubHsticdT  hU  I 
iott  in  the  tunb  thAt  tiovered  ku  b«dj. 

Uoimce  leUs  us  with  more  energy  tbot  there 
were  bmve  men  before  tlve  wurd  of  Troy,  hut 
ihey  were  lost  in  obhvioti  for  want  of  a  poet: 

MmIU  r  i«l  vKMf^  iiUcJkrymsbiieM 

flvAm  irreai  Afiuni?iiittDn  rvl^'d, 

Rcifn'd  kin^i  h  ^reat  u  nn,mad  brBTft^ 

lit  the  tmali  compfcfi  ttf  n  j? trvp  j 
In  eadkiu  nl^ht  tbtiiy-  tlfi^p,  Biiwppi,  anknAim, 
Ku  b&rd  had  tiity  tu  lohke  oU  tituv  their  omi. 

TiiUy  inquires,  in  the  eame  omtion,  why^  but 
for  fame,  wo  difftitrb  a  ehort  bfe  with  bo  many 
fatigtie^? 

IfVTiy  in  au  "mall  a  circuit  ufUfg  iIkibULwo  eibployqur- 
wivtti  in  Kf  ttitiij  rutijfu^B  7 

Horace  inquires  in  thf:  siiuie  manneri 

Quid  brivifartr^jarvlamnF  ceo 

Whr*li>  we  iiJFttj  wii,L  eagisf  •tr»r?» 

At  uuagf^  Wyoud  the  iniifls  ufLLTe  J  riLArtc^i. 

when  OUT  life  is  of  rtn  ?ihon  duration,  why  we  form 
ruch  numerous  designs?  Bui  HnraccT  as  well  us 
TuUy,  mi^ht  discover  llml  rpcords  ore  needful  to 
preserve  tne  memory  of  netioiiB,  and  that  no  re- 
cords were  m\  [ItjrEibl*.*  a?  poem  a  ;  dthor  of  I  hem 
might  find  out  that  I  iff  i?  f*horr,  and  lliit  we  con- 
«ume  it  ill  imneeti?«nry  labour, 

Thcrtj  are  qUkt  flJvi  crw  of  fi^Uoa  so  widely 
Bcatt'?red  and  Ha  ea?ily  cropped,  thatk  is  scarcely 
juflt  Ifj  tax  the  u*e  ctf  ihem  a^?  an  art  by  which  nny 
parijcutnr  ivdtf'r  is  cit'*[ioilnd  of  hh  garland  ;  foV 
ihey  may  be  said  to  havo  been  planted  hy  tbean- 
cttnU  in  the  open  raad  of  poetry  for  the  a'ctrom- 
modauon  of  llirMir  p^urctssiira^  and  lo  he  ihr  rigtit 
of  every  nnt'  that  hns  iirl  to  pluc^k  ihem  without 
injuring  tJioir  t^nlour^  or  Unur  fms^atve.  The 
pa^^ago  of  Drpheij?  to h^ IJ,  with ihe  rfrcovtry  and 
second  losfiof  Eurydkr,  have  bL*:n  dc?cribtd  af-  i 


ter  BoctliiuB  hj  Pope,  in  Ru«:b  «  manner  a^  tru^ 
justly  leave  him  suspected  of  iuiitatlon,  wetx^  nor 
the  image!  such  a9  they  might  both  h&ve  4ed;vfd. 
from  more  ancient  wriieje* 

Uiit4£ti  actUrmm  4*-* 

The  powcrioJ"  ¥(jjif  paace,  whikibay  Iwar, 

Tcriic^'d  «rkh  <:otn]nLHiaDt  droji  a.  ucr ; 

|:Ki<uD 'A  rapid  wh««l  it  boand, 

FiK'd  id  uLUinliou  ta  tiie  mk^oqA.  w^  iMf^ 

Thy  *t()i4i!«  O  Syiipbiu^  it&ads  niU, 
Liioo  rtfU  upcin  bi&  vfhee), 
And  the  piiile  i|H?«Lr?*dftncA  ! 
Tha  fur](»  fiuk  upon  their  iran  hm4tt* 

Vwfbrormm,  tuifrrarut  Ait 

Siiti4usd  M  Iten^h,  ll^LJ^f  pitjnnf  i 
The  toag  rowardinf ,  Jei  Uii  yield  Uu  b 


Ua  tatigt  and  If  all  cm 

Tc  heuT  the  poet'*  prajrer  t 
St«m  ?ft»*er|iiaa  rulfteuNit 

And  ^avd  him  back  tha  lUr 

Orpkt*M  Eiurytiittn  tu^m 
Fidit,  pt!rdtdlt,  pccidit. 

ff or  y m  the  fald«D  vtir^ e  erf  d  4^  begna, 

Wbes  Orphfiu,  bi»r  unbappy  kird, 

EuQ'dicfii  to  life,  reitar^d, 
At  onct  bchddf  oud  Jcwt,  ^  wu  cmtdDiiA. 

r-  [,<wi4 

But  bOQD,  UKi  ■4QI1,  tha  lover  lumj  hit  ey«t  ( 
Agvitt  ilie  ^Ii,  *f  Bin  *Ua  di««>,  thi  die«  1 

Wo  writer  ean  be  fully  convieted  of  iroitalkns, 
except  there  is  a  concurrence  of  more  rescin- 
blance  than  can  be  miagined  to  have  happefi(^ 
by  chanrc ;  as  where  the  same  idraa  are  conjoiln' 
ed  williiHit  any  n^iiural  sertis  or  neccssajy  cohc- 
nenccj  or  where  nut  unly  the  thought  bot  lit 
words  arti  co^ijed.  Thus  it  can  scarcely  bi 
doubted f  that  ui  thi^  first  uf  the  tbUowin^  jw* 
sages  Pope  rcmenihprt^d  Ovid,  ajad  that  ifl  d»« 
Kcond  he  cojiicd  Cra^haw  i 

Sa:pipnirr  diiii^  wintfium  ffuid  inutile  i^iiuT 
M^onidcM  ttnUiil  ipMf  rtSlffUil  opeM 

SpowU  fwoT  carmtn  rm-mtnui  ^exii^at  ad  m^mk 
Kt  ^aod  citnaltiirMcribtre,  rtrtuM  trat^^.^3iwm 

Quit^  quit  rhJA  burrt- n  Inidr,  m^' father  en«d; 

Even  HmiiPF  li:n  tm  rkhps  «h«u  he  dird 

In  virfv  "poatnaectuB  fkiv^'d  wy  nativie  fetfiiOj 
Funded  by  iig  iweat  or  labour  of  the  braiJi. 

1  Icftiio  ealUnf  for  this  idle  0-fiilt{ 

Noduti"  lir»ki%  no  father  dtMtbt-y'd  ? 

Whild  yei  a  child,  m  vei  u  fool  to  fain«^ 

I  lidp'd  iit  {turalivrB,  for  the  urnnbttt  caipAri— *or^ 

't'bii^  pbdn  fliMir, 

Beyievo  nio,  reader,  can  tay  morn 
ThiEi  111  fill >'  ji  LifAVi^r  iuarbk  con. 
Here  liv*  a  truly  honesT  man- 


Thiainrj4i.'nt  ^to^(^  w}ini  hw  v  un  marblev  ckU| 

May  truly  *a}\  Here  lit'ti  all  hottest  man>  port. 

ConceiEs^  or    ihoutjiiUi   not   inini^i:itdv  ™^ 
j^rc^^rd  hy  tt:n''ibk  (jhjecfs,  or  necessarily  aiitinfi 


u 
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from  tlie  coalition  or  comparison  of  common 
sentiments,  may  be  with  great  justice  suspected 
whenever  they  are  found  a  second  time.  Thus 
WaJler  probably  owed  to  Grotiua  an  elegant 
compliment; 

Here  He«  the  learued  SavU't  heir, 
80  eurly  wise,  and  lasting  fair, 
That  mine,  except  her  years  they  told. 
Thought  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  old. 

WALLSa. 

UnUa  lux  nceliy  ginitorU  gloria,  tumo 
fifum  fmtrwKn,  imim  cre4idi%  mm  temewt* 

awoTVJU 

The  aff«*s  miracle,  hia  father**  joy ! 

Nor  old  you  would  pronounce  him,  nor  a  boj. 

r.  LBWIS. 

And  Prior  was  indebted  for  a  pretty  illustra- 
(i9n  to  Alleyne*8  poetical  history  of  Uenxy  the 
'VaToith. 

For  nought  but  light  itself,  itself  can  show, 
Aad  oaly  kinga  can  write,  what  king*  can  do. 

ALLBTMB. 

Tour  music'*  power,  your  music  must  disdoae. 
For  what  light  is,  *tis  only  light  that  shows. 

raioB. 

And  with  yet  more  certainty  may  the  same 
writer  be  censured  for  endeavouriog  the  clan- 
destine appropriation  of  a  thought  which  he  bor- 
rowed, surely  without  thinking  himself  disgraced, 
from  an  epigram  of  Plato: 

T9  nadjfi  t6  Kdrowrpov  hti  rotri  fih  bpSoBai 

Vmus  taka  my  votive  glass, 
Since  I  am  not  what  1  was ; 
What  (Vom  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Venus,  let  me  never  see. 

As  not  every  instance  of  similitude  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  imitation,  so  not  every  imi- 
tation ought  to  be  stigmatized  as  plagiarism. 
The  adoption  of  a  noble  sentiment,  or  the  in- 
sertion ot  a  borrowed  ornament,  may  sometimes 
display  so  much  judgment  as  will  almost  com- 
pensate for  invention:  and  an  inferior  genius 
may,  without  any  imputation  of  servility,  pursue 
the  path  of  the  ancients,  provided  he  declmes  to 
tread  in  their  footsteps. 


No.  144.]       Saturday,  Aug.  3,  1751. 

Dapkmidit  arcum 
Frgitii  et  cmlomoa :  qva  fit,  perrer$e  Menale; 
Ei  cvM  vidUtipnero  cfonatd,  dolebat; 
Et  H  iMii  mliqua  aoctiMsrs,  m»rtwu  msm. — ^viita. 

The  bow  of  Daphnis  and  the  shafts  you  broke ; 
When  the  fair  boy  received  the  ^ift  of  right ; 
And  but  for  mischief,  you  had  died  for  spite. 

DRTOEN. 

It  is  impossible  to  mingle  in  conversation  with- 
out observing  the  difficulty  with  which  a  new 
name  makes  its  way  into  the  world.  The  first 
appearance  of  excellence  unites  multitudes 
against  it;  unexpected  opposition  rises  upon 
every  side ;  the  celebrated  and  the  obscure  join 
in  the  confederacy ;  subtiity  furnishes  arms  to 
Ufipudence^  and  invention  leads  on  credulity. 


The  strength  and  unanimity  of  this  alliance  m 
not  easily  conceived.  It  might  be  expected  that 
no  man  should  sufler  his  heart  to  be  inflamed 
with  malice,  but  by  injuries ;  that  none  should 
busy  himself  in  contestmg  the  pretensions  of  an- 
other, but  when  some  right  of  his  own  was  involv- 
ed in  the  t^uestion ;  that  at  least  hostiUtios  Qom- 
menced  without  cause,  should  quickly  ceaa*; 
that  the  armies  of  malignity  should  soon  dis 
perse,  when  no  common  mterest  could  be  found 
to  hold  them  together ;  and  that  the  attack  upon 
a  rising  character  should  be  left  to  those  who  had 
something  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  event. 

The  h^rds  of  those  that  aspire  to  eminenott, 
would  be  much  diminii>hed  it  they  had  nom 
but  acknowledged  rivals  to  encounter.  Thair 
enemies  would  then  be  few,  and  what  is  of  vet 
greater  importance,  would  be  known.  But  whM 
caution  is  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  invi- 
sible assailants,  or  what  force  can  stand  agaipit 
unremitted  attacks,  and  a  continual  successiiMi 
of  enemies  ?  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  the  world, 
that  no  sooner  can  any  man  emerge  from  the 
crowd,  and  fix  the  eyes  of  the  public  upon  hioip 
than  he  stands  as  a  mark  to  the  arrows  of  lurking 
calumny,  and  receives  in  the  tumult  of  hoatilinTy 
from  distant  and  from  nameless  hands,  woonot 
not  always  easy  to  be  cured. 

It  is  probable  that  the  onset  a^inst  the  candi- 
dates for  renown  is  originally  incited  by  thoae 
who  imagine  themselves  in  danger  of  sufiering 
by  their  success ;  but,  vhen  war  is  once  decUu> 
ed,  volunteers  flock  to  the  standard,  multitude 
follow  the  camp  only  for  want  of  employmenty 
andliying  squadrons  are  dispersed  to  every  part, 
so  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  mischief  that 
they  tod  without  prospect  of  praise,  and  pdlagi 
without  hope  of  profit 

When  any  man  has  endeavoured  to  deaerv* 
distinction,  he  will  be  surprised  to  hear  himself 
censured  where  he  could  not  expect  to  have  bean 
named  ;  he  will  find  the  utmost  acrimony  of  mn- 
lice  among  those  whom  he  never  could  nave  o^ 
fended. 

As  there  are  to  be  found  inihe  service  of  envy 
men  of  every  diversity  of  temper  and  degree  of 
understanding,  calumny  is  difiused  by  iQl  arta 
and  methods  of  propagation.  Nothing  ia  too 
gross  or  too  refined,  too  cruel  or  too  triflmg  to  bo 
practised :  very  little  regard  is  had  to  the  rules  of 
nonourabie  hostility,  but  every  weapon  is  an- 
counted  lawful,  and  those  that  cannot  make  a 
thrust  at  life  are  content  to  keep  themsehrea  in 
play  with  pettjr  malevolence,  to  teaze  with  fee- 
ble blows  and  impotent  disturbance . 

But  as  the  industry  of  observation  has  divided 
the  most  miscellaneous  and  confused  assemblagaa 
into  proper  classes,  and  ranged  the  insects  of  tna 
summer,  that  torment  us  with  their  drones  or 
stints,  by  their  several  tribes ;  the  'persecutors  ot 
merit,  notwithstanding  their  numbers  mar  bo 
likewise  commodiously  distinguished  into  Roav* 
ers,  Whisperers,  and  Moderators. 

The  Roarer  is  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than 
dangerous.  He  has  no  otiier  qualification  Aur  a 
champion  of  controversy  than  a  hardened  front 
and  strong  voice.  Having  seldom  so  much  do* 
sire  to  confute  as  to  silence,  he  depends  rather 
upon  vociferation  than  argument,  and  has  very 
little  care  to  adjust  one  part  of  his  accusation  to 
another,  to  preserve  decency  in  his  language,  off 
probability  in  his  najrrativea.    Ho  has  alwajfi  n 
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store  of  rtsproachful  epithets  wd  eotit«niptuous 
app€^Lk lionet  rc^^J  to  he  prodciccid  asi  oecafrion 
tnay  rcuuire,  >^'hich  by  cont^tant  uae  be  pours  out 
With  reaiffUeas  volu  bili(y .  I  f  th*f  weiilth  of  a  Irader 
ii  mentiofiedf  be  wilhotit  heettatiort  derotca  hnn 
to  bankruptcy  ;  if  tlie  beauty  and  elegance:  of  & 
Isdj  be  comoiejidedj  he  wonders  how  the  town 
can  fad  in  Love  with  matte  ddbmiUj;  if  a  n^w 
peribrmaiM;!:!  of  genius  happens  to  be  celehraled, 
he  pronovincea  tbc  writer  a  hopt^lcsB  idiot,  without 
knowledge  of  booka  or  IJfe^  and  without  the  un* 
derstanditig  by  which  it  innst  be  acquirc€i  Hii 
ex aggt' rations  are  ^en^rally  without  effect  upon 
tho9c  wh^m  he  ei!>mpel9  to  heaf  tbem ;  and 
tlioogh  it  wdl  Bometiujea  happen  that  the  tLcoo- 
roua  are  awed  by  his  violence,  ftiid  the  credulouA 
mistake  his  contidenco  (or  knowledge,  yet  the 
opinions  which  he  endeavours  to  suppress  soon 
recover  their  former  ^trengtli,  a«  the  trees  that 
bend  to  the  tempest  orect  themaelToa  again  when 
Its  force  ia  past 

The  Whjspct^r  h  more  dangerous.  He  easily 
gains  attention  by  a  soft  address,  and  ejtcites  cu- 
riosity by  an  air  of  imponance.  Afl  secr^ta  ^e 
not  to  be  made  cheap  fay  promigteaous  publica- 
tion^ he  c-aLta  a  select  audience  aboirt  him,  &nd 
gratifiea  their  vanilv  wttli  an  appeemncc  of  trust 
bv  communicating  hh  intelligence  in  a  low  voice. 
Of  the  Iradef  he  can  tell  that,  though  he  seems 
to  manage  an  extensive  cotnmt!^^!  and  talks  in 
high  terms  of  Lht)  funds,  yet  his  wedth  is  not 
equal  to  hia  repiUalion :  ha  has  lately  suffer- 
ed much  by  a^  expenai  ^c  phvj^^ct,  and  had  a 
greater  ahare  than  is  acknowledged  in  the  rich 
ship  that  perished  by  the  storm.  Of  the  beauty 
he  Ima  little  to  say^  but  that  they  who  see  her  in  a 
morning  do  not  discover  all  those  graces  which 
are  admired  in  Lhe  park.  Of  the  wnter  he  afhrms 
V.  ith  great  certainly,  that  though  the  ciccellcnce 
of  the  work  be  ineonlestttble,  he  can  claim  but  a 
small  part  of  the  reputation  i  that  he  owed  most 
of  the  images  and  scuticmnts  ta  a.  secret  friend  ; 
and  that  the  accuracy  and  equality  of  the  style 
waa  produrced  by  the  successive  correcUon  of  the 
chiet  crtlies  of  the  age. 

As  every  one  is  pleased  with  imagining  tliat  he 
knows  something  not  yet  commonly  divulged, 
secret  hist ory  easily  goine  cre^lit ;  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  bulieved  only  while  it  circulates  in 
whii^piTS ;  and  when  once  it  ia  openly  told,  is 
openly  confuted. 

The  nioBt  perniciotia  enemy  ia  the  man  of  Mo- 
deration^ Without  interest  in  the  guest]ot>|  or 
any  motive  but  Uoncm  eurioaiiy|  this  impartial 
Knd  zfialou^  inquirer  after  imth  is  ready  to  hear 
either  side^  and  alwa}^  disponed  to  kind  interpret 
tations  and  favourable  opmions.  Ho  has  beani 
the  trader's  affairs  reported  with  great  vanation^ 
and,  a(\er  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  evidence, 
concludes  it  probable  that  the  splendid  supers 
struciure  of  busine^if ,  being  originally  buiU  upon 
a  narrow  basifs  hoa  lately  been  found  to  lotti.r ; 
bill  be  I  wee  El  dilatory  payment  and  bankruptcy 
there  is  a  great  distance  \  many  merchants  have 
iTppported  ihemselveH  by  ejtpedienls  for  a  time, 
wirho^n  any  ii  rial  injury  to  their  creditors  j  and 
what  is  lost  by  one  sdventvire  may  be  recovered 
by  another.  He  believes  that  a  young  lady 
pleased  with  admiration,  and  desirous  to  make 

Eerfect  what  is  already  cjccellervt,  may  heighten 
c?r  charms  by  artjllciot  improvements,  butfiurcly 
movl  of  her  beftuties  must  be  genuine,  atid  wbo 


can  Bay  that  he  is  wholly  what  he  endeftToun  to 
iippear  }  The  author  he  knows  to  be  a  man  <}f 
diligence,  who  perhaps  does  not  epvkJe  with  th« 
&re  of  Homer,  hot  woo  has  the  Jndgfnent  to  di^ 
cover  his  own  deficiencies,  and  to  supply  them  by 
the  help  of  others ;  ond,  in  his  opinion,  modesty 
is  a  quahty  so  amiable  and  rare,  that  iit  oaahtto 
find  a  patron  wherever  it  appearo,  and  omyjiudy 
be  preferred  by  the  publi^^  suffrsge  to  pelutuit 
wit  and  ostentatious  literature. 

Ho  who  thus  discovers  failings  with  a&wtlling^ 
ne«B,  and  extenuates  the  faults  which  canmtt  wi 
denied,  puts  an  end  at  once  to  doubt  or  vtodict* 
tion  ^  his  hearers  repose  ^^pon  his  candour  aod 
veracity,  and  admit  the  charge  without  allowiof 
the  excuse. 

Such  aie  the  arts  by  which  the  enrious,  tba 
idle,  the  peevish,  and  the  thoughtI^#,  obstrucltbat 
worth  which  ibey  cannot  e*]ual,  and  by  artifiooi 
tliua  easy,  aoidid,  and  detestable.  Is  induatrrdt* 
feated,  beauty  blasted,  and  genius  depresaed. 
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Whmt  ilioifi^h  tbe  tnuf^IieJ'  Hota^r  lliniw* 

Hiflb  ftburt  a]I  th'  tcomortitL  qulrv^ 
Nor  riodnr'ji  rmfCurfi  ahtt  ilitawiu, 

NaT  hjdoi  the  plAjntiiVf.  CfFao  Ijrrt ; 
AlcsiiJi  itrik«d  duMjraju  soul  witb  dnud^ 
Jinr  7fli  ij  f  rave  ^tBtichoms  uutrwA* 

It  is  allowed  that  vocationa  and  employmaitoof 
least  dignity  are  of  the  most  apparent  nse^  tbit 
the  meane^^t  artisan  or  mnnufncturcr  contrdiutei 
more  to  the  accommodation  of  lifu  tJtan  the  pie- 
found  scholar  and  argumentative  Uioorul  ^  and 
that  the  public  would  sufler  lesa  present  incofii^ 
veniencc  from  tlie  banishment  of  phdoeofAcre 
tiian  from  the  extinction  of  any  comnaon  trao& 

Some  have  been  sn  forcibly  stmck  with  thiso^ 
servation,  that  they  h4ive,  ii^  the  fin5t  warmtli  of 
their  discovery,  thought  it  reasonable  to  alter  the 
common  distribution  of  dignity,  and  ventured  ID 
cond  emn  ma  nki  nd  of  uiii  versof  in  grtiLitude.  Par 
justice  e.vacts,  that  those  by  whom  we  are  most 
benefited  should  be  most  honoured.  And  what 
labour  can  be  more  usefid  than  that  which  pn>* 
cures  to  families  and  communities  those  nccnn- 
ries  which  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  or  ihoM 
conveniences  bj'  which  ease,  !»ccurity,  and  elt- 
ganci\  are  conferred  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  iheori^  which 
the  first  attempt  to  reduce  them  into  practice  cer- 
t  ai  nly  d  estroy  s.  I  f  we  ea  lima  I  e  digni  t  j  by  immt- 
diato  usefulness,  agrieultano  Ia  undoubtedly  tha 
first  and  noble^it  science ;  yet  we  see  the  p/ot^ 
driven,  the  clod  broken,  the  manure  Fpreod,  the 
seeds  Bcattered,  and  ihe  hardest  reaped,  by  men 
whom  those  that  feed  uiwn  tlieir  industry  wdl  ne- 
ver be  persuaded  to  aomit  into  the  same  rank 
with  heroes  or  with  sages ;  and  who,  aftet  all  tba 
confessions  which  truth  may  ejttort  in  favour  cf 
their  occmpntion,  must  be  content  to  fill  up  tba 
lowest  class  of  the  commonwealth,  to  form  thi 
basieof  the  pyramid  of  subordination,  and  lie  btf 
ried  in  obsciinty  themselves^  while  they  8Upp<l7t 
all  that  is  p  pi  en  did,  conspicoouHi  or  exalte. 

It  will  be  Ibiind,  npon  a  closer  ijispectiaci«  ihil 
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»yul«f  iheecHidiiel  of JMOkiad  iibj  BO 
idiiy  to  ra^innor  o^icy:    RofaiimemtoiT  b^ 
^--oed  ot  oace  to  thewpfimien 


dtj  of  perfonnaaoeB,  and  arc  properly 
mijfmmdlfy  oomporieoa  of  the  mental  and  corno- 
nu  abilitiea,  which  they  appear  to  employ.  TmU 
wockt  however  neccMar\',  wkidi  is  carried  on 
■aly  by  muscular  stren^^tli  and  manual  dexterity, 
is  not  of  equal  e«teeni|  in  iKc  consideration  of  ra- 
tional beings,  with  the  tasks  that  exercise  the  in- 
teUectuel  powers,  and  require  the  active  vigour  of 
imagination,  or  the  gradual  and  laborious  investi- 
gatiuna  of  reason. 

The  merit  of  all  manual  occupations  seems  to 
termioate  in  the  mvcntor ;  and  surely  tlie  Hrst 
ages  cannot  be  charged  with  ingratitude  ;  sinco 
those  who  civilized  barbarians,  and  taught  tlicm 
boa*  to  eocure  themselves  from  cold  and  hunger, 
were  numbered  amongst  their  deities.  But  these 
arts  once  discovered  by  philosophy,  and  facilitated 
b^  experience,  are  aften%'ards  practised  with  very 
tttle  aasislanoo  from  the  faculties  of  the  soul ; 
nor  is  any  thing  necessary  to  the  regular  discharge 
of  these  inferior  duties,  beyond  that  rude  observ- 
ation wluch  the  most  slugg[i8h  intellect  may  prac- 
tise, and  that  industry  which  tlie  stimulations  of 
neceadty  naturally  enforce. 

Vet  though  the  refusal  of  statues  and  pane- 
gyric to  thoae  who  employ  only  their  hands  and 
wet  in  the  eenriceof  mankind  may  bo  easily  justi- 
fied, I  am  far  from  intending  to  incite  the  petu- 
lance of  pride,  to  justify  the  superciliousness  of 
grandeur,  or  to  intercept  any  part  of  that  tender- 
ness and  benevolence,  which  by  the  privilege  of 
their  common  nature,  one  may  claim  from  ano- 
ther. 

That  it  woold  be  neither  wise  nor  equitable  to 
diaeoaiBgethe  husbandman,  the  labourer,  the  mi- 
ner, or  the  emith,  is  generally  granted ;  but  there  is 
another  race  of  beings  equally  obscure  and  equally 
bidigenty  who,  because  their  usefulness  is  less  ob- 
viooe  10  Tulgjar  apprehensions,  live  unrewarded 
and  die  unpitied,  and  vi-ho  have  been  long  expos- 
ad  to  inault  without  a  defender,  and  to  censure 
without  an  apologist 

The  authors  of  London  were  fonnerly  com- 
pntad  by  Swift  at  several  thousands,  and  there  is 
4Mit  any  reaaon  for  suspecting  that  their  number 
has  deoieafled.  Of  these  only  a  very  few  can  be  said 
toproduco,  or  endeavour  to  produce,  now  ideas, 
to  extend  any  principle  of  science,  or  gratify  the 
iongioation  with  any  uncommon  train  of  images 
or  oontextnre  of  events ;  tho  rest,  however  labo- 
rious, however  arrogant,  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  the  drudges  of  the  pen,  the  manufac- 
tnren  of  litenitnre,  who  have  set  up  for  author;), 
either  with  or  without  a  regular  initiation,  and, 
li^c  other  artificer*,  have  no  other  care  than  to 
deiiver  their  tale  of  wares  at  tho  stated  time. 

It  has  been  formeriy  bnagined,  that  he  wlio  iu- 
tends  the  entertainment  or  instruction  of  otliers, 
must  feel  in  himself  some  peculiar  impulse  of 
f!cmus ;  that  he  must  watch  the  happi'mmute  in 
which  bis  natural  fire  is  excited,  in  whichhis  mind 
is  ekvated  with  nobler  scntimcuts,  cnlightuoed 
'With  dearer  views,  and  invigorated  with  stronger 
comprehension ;  that  he  must  carefully  select  his 
mhooghtfl  and  polish  his  expressions ;  and  aui- 
mate  his  efforts  with  the  hope  of  raising  a  monu- 
waent  of  ti-aming,  which  neither  time  nor  envy 
Ahsll  be  able  to  destroy. 

Bat  the  aatlior.^  n^«"i  I  am  now  endeavouring 
^1) 


to  neeauMttd,havo  beeiktooloiif  JUdhiMin  Me 
tM^i  ^  men -to  indulge  the  ^cbfaiMricat  ambitlen 
of  immortality;  thev  ha¥6  eeUom  any  elaim  to 
the  trade  of  writing,  hot  that  they  hava  uM  tome 
other  without  success ;  they  perceive  no  partieu- 
iar  snmmons  to  composition,  except  the  sound  of 
the  clock ;  Ihey  have  no  other  rule  than  the  law 
or  the  fashion  tor  admitting  their  thoughts  or  re- 
jecting tiicni ;  and  about  the  opinion  of  postori> 
ty  they  have  little  solicitude,  for  their  productions 
are  sokloiii  intpndeil  to  remain  in  the  world  lon- 
ger than  a  week. 

That  siich  authors  are  not  to  be  rewarded  with 
praise  is  evident,  nnce  nothing  can  be  admired 
when  it  ceases  to  exist ;  hut  surely,  though  they 
cannot  aspire  to  honour,  they  may  be  exempted 
from  ignominy,  and  adopted  m  tliat  order  of  men 
which  deser\-es  our  kindness,  though  not  our  re- 
verence, 'i  hese  papers  of  the  day,  the  Ephemeras 
of  learning,  have  uses  more  adequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  common  life  than  more  pompous  ana  du- 
rable volumes.  If  it  is  necessary  for  every  man 
to  bo  more  acquainted  with  his  contemporaries 
than  with  past  generations,  and  to  rather  know 
the  events  which  may  immediately  aflect  his  for- 
tune or  quiet,  than  tho  revolutions  of  ancient 
kingdoms,  in  which  he  has  neither  possessions 
nor  expectatioris ;  if  it  be  pleasing  to  near  of  the 
preferment  and  dismission  of  stat4!smen,  the  birth 
of  heirs,  and  the  marriage  of  beauties,  the  hum- 
ble author  of  journals  and  gazettes  must  be  con 
sklered  as  a  liberal  dispenser  of  beneticial  know 


Even  the  abridger,  compiler,  and  translator, 
though  their  labours  cannot  be  ranked  with  those 
of  the  diurnal  historiographer,  yet  must  not  be 
rashly  doomed  to  annihilation.  Evenr  aixe  of 
readera  requires  a  genius  of  corrcsponaent  capa- 
city ;  some  delight  m  abstracts  ana  epitomes,  be- 
cause they  want  room  in  their  memory  for  long 
details,  and  content  themselves  with  effects,  vrith- 
out  inquirj'  after  causes ;  some  minds  are  over- 
powered by  Hplcndour  of  sentiment,  as  some  eyes 
are  offended  by  u  glaring  light ;  such  will  gladly 
contemplate  an  author  in  an  humble  imitation, 
as  we  look  without  pain  upon  the  sun  in  the 
M'ater. 

As  every  writer  has  his  use,  ei'cn-  writer oug^t 
to  have  his  patrons ;  and  since  no  man,  howevei 
high  he  may  now  stand,  can  be  certain  that  he 
shall  not  be  soon  thrown  down  from  his  eleva- 
tion by  criticism  or  capnce,  tlie  common  intereal 
of  learning  requiroa  tliat  her  sons  should  cease 
from  intestine  hostilities,  and,  instead  of  smii* 
ficing  each  other  to  malice  and  contempt,  endea^ 
vonr  to  avert  persecution  from  the  meanest  of 
their  fraternity. 
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SmMt  iOie  duo^  trenty  qui  rtv^ivmat 
JVettrarum  hneat  imeptiarmmt 
Sed  CKM  tponsiOt/abuUque  alass4t 
De  Scorpo  fuertHt,  et  imeitmta. 


MABT. 


'Tia  poMiblr  that  one  or  two 
These  fo^rics  of  miius  may  view ; 
Bat  then  the  bettings mnst  be  o'er, 
Nor  Crab  or  Childen  t^'d  of  mora. 


r.  L>wi» 


None  of  the  projects  or  designs  which  exerciae 
the  mind  of  num  are  equally  subject  to  ob^roe- 
tions  and  disappoiDtmcnta  with  the  purauitof  nmOi 
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Mil^  be  deuied  to  them  who  have 
R>ter  value  to  o^tr  in  e.iicttang u  : 
endnjigf^red  b^  liliffftlicini,  will 
ent  the  weal  ill  of  ihfi  lawver  - 
[ixke&cd  byU^gucir,or  whasc 
Itcii  by  pain^  is  compelled  ta 
*i(?r>cfs  o1  JiciiJJD^.  But  praise 
lilttd  \*JlJioui  mcoGvenjcnce, 
ha*  omdc  cek'biit y  peceftH^ry 
h«ii  put  JL  in  iJit;  poweiof  the 
Umurous  mafif  nitj,  if  nut  to 
bctiofi,  ikl  [en3l  lt>  withhold  it. 
iduJge  th*Jf  pnde  by  airy  ne- 
fy  ill  fir  inalicti  by  quid  ncu 
DuJd  ricviir  haxe  injured  m  cba- 
ptuay  combine  to  «iuiihUat«  il 
I  1%'oiiicn  of  Kgme  thrc^atcncd 

J  -    - Of 

1  w,,^,^  with  long 

%  biir^t  upon  mf.„ 

i^  1  Vk'illiiiraw  tliL ^ 

j|i  torn  every  other  eoi 

m  *iom  conteutfd  to  i 

if  1  (if  bi  s  tic  H'  prsuf  e  >_ 

i|^  rf  bj»  own  irjipctrLan^^-^  »» 

fH^  .  »,^..-ucit  it)  dJ^ixiiiise  to  \*^i^tk  ihe 

varir    _  of  hiji  rcadcu-s.    Prepared  to  tiiast 

'omp"«pfl  i'^  encountcj'  ocn- 
4  loa }  !teItnirM;^d  not  to 

!^  ,e  ii?t!  setiiibdlly  too 

J5  c  ©I  I         ,  .       to  laugh  with 

UL.  *-""  Uo„-  jnd  imudiebiu 

■*!  __  ,,je  placcii  of  niingbd 

c  I  I  tP  his  tea  in  an  ol>scure 

i~^.,.,  L  pp«rMs  lo  caiwnine  » file 

of  wit  ^  -wfl ^  catchea  |hc  converfaUoo 

of  «1^  emm.     Hc  listCnR^   but  Jifratfi  tiO 

01  Lnd  thorc'fore  *uppi>sea  that 

bl  lis  curiosity  by  delay  ;  und 

dl.>  w,  ._ —  ^1  ii=ajii»n|^  would  naturaily  bcFin 
ibdr  conversation  with  such  a  wonderful  no^  cltyi 
Ibey  hail  digre^aed  toolhtrfliibjotiH  bHbfe  Ids  ar- 
tivaU  The  compuny  diaperacs^  and  Lheir  placee 
are  supplied  by  others  pqually  ignomnL,  or  equal- 
ly carolers.  The  aattift  expedation  hurries  him 
to  another  place,  from  which  tlie  panie  dtsnp- 
poin  tmen  t  d  riy  es  h  im  soon  tt way.  H  i  &  impaliciice 
then  ffrows  vjalent  iind  tumuJluona ;  he  mngt's 
owerthe  town  mth  rc^lh^na  curiosity,  and  Jiears 
in  one  ouaficr  of  a  cntrkel-nmtch,  in  anotiicr  of  a 
pickpocltet  i  i«  told  by  «™e  of  an  unexpected 
bankruptcy  ;  by  other*  nf  a  Inrtle^feast  j  is  Bome- 
tjmef!  provoked  by  rraportunaio  mquiriea  after 
the  while  bear^  and  somelimi^g  with  praise*  of  tho 
danpng-dog;  he  is  afterward  entt^attd  to  give 
his  judgment  upon  a  wagi-r  about  the  htieht  of 
the  Monument  ■  inviu-d  to  hci-  a  fooi-rucij  m  the 
adjacent  tillages ;  desired  lo  read  a  ludicrQus  nd* 
venjst^ment ;  or  conaulled  iibout  tlie  mot,i  elfect- 
ual  method  of  ma  km  ^  inquiry  alter  a  Tuvouriiu 
cmL  The  whole  world  i«  boi^ied  in  ujfairp,  which 
he  thioka  below  tlie  notice  of  reason nbf«  crca- 
Itircflj  and  which  are  pe^ertbel1fH!l  suffitii'iit  to 
wiilidraw  all  regard  fiom  his  labouiri  aud  hie 
ments. 

Ho  resolves  at  lai*t  lo  violate  his  own  modestY, 
and  lo  recall  the  lalkcra  from  theif  folly  by  an  in- 
qtiity  afle  r  hi  mseif  H  e  fi  nds  c  very  o  n  f  provid  ed 
with  an  answer  ;  rme  Us  peen  rhe  worlk  ttdver- 
tiaed,  bwr  never  met  wilh  any  rhat  had  read  it  j 
another  hai  b«en  ao  often  jmpoaed  upon  by  ipe- 


cioua  till  eat  Uiat  he  never  buyE  a  book  Ull  it*  da* 

racLct  ifl  ealablisbed  j  a  third  wonders  what  aqr 

man  can  hope  to  produce  aftur  eo  many  wntofs 

of  greater  eoiinence ;  the  nejtt  haa  int^nired  afkt 

the  author,  but  can  hear  no  acoount  of  hinif  and 

iherefore  aufpectathe  name  to  be  6cUtiou«$ ;  and 

another  knows  him  to  be  a  man  cofidfeniEicjl  bt 

indigence  to  write  too  frequently  %haL  hf  dt^il^ 

not  understands  ^^d. 

Many  are  the  consolations   with  which  4^^ 

unhap[>y  ainhor  eridcavonrs  to  ailay  hi«  rcaaSloaf 

and  fortify  iii^i  patience^    He  Jna^  wntlctl  nilh 

too  littJe  mdu|geneetntheunderstaQcIki^<>fciMl^ 

uuju  readers ;  he  has  fuHen  upon  an  age  in  whkfa 

flolid  knowledge,  and  delicate  reftnemctit,  Wwi 

given  way  lo  a  low  merriment,  and  idle  buffbottr^ 

ry*  and  tnerefore  no  \^  riter  can  hope  for  diatiao 

tton^  who  has  any  higher  purpoae  ihiLA  lo  rain 

hter    He  fin  da  that  his  enetnies,  auch  as  vu- 

irity  will  always  rai§e,  have  been jndiu|j-ioii% 

B  hia  perfujmanee  waa  in  the  preaa,  to  ^i^ilify 

blast  It ;  and  timt  the  boukaaJler,  vfhom  ho 

«  reiiolved  to  enricl^  Iia!»  ritaU  that  oWttuct 

-E  circulation  of  his  copit*s.     He  at  la^t  leposei 

pon  tJie  eonsideration,  iha*  \he  nobkift  wurb 

„f  Jeaniit}g  and  uenius  have  always  loa^e  thei/ 

way  slowly   agamst  ipnorance  and  pr«i«iict; 

and  that  reputatioti,  winch  is  neirer  lo  he  htt^ 

nmst  be  gradually  obtained,  as  atiimatsof  longpA 

Jite  are  observed  not  soon  to  attain  thetr  full  itl^^ 

ture  and  strength.  'H 

Bv  tfuch  arts  of  voluntary  delusion  doea  fttqr 
mai  endeavour  to  conceal  bia  own  tmimpoctae^ 
froh  hixnaelf.  h  is  long  before  we  are  tMSkfmttA 
of  t»e  aoiatl  proportioti  which  every  iiuiividtul 
bt^ara  to  the  coUeclive  body  of  mankind  ;  or  loan 
bow  few  can  be  interested  in  tlie  fortune  of  lay 
aingje  man ;  how  Unle  vacancy  is  left  in  the  wewM 
for  any  new  object  of  attention ;  to  how  email  c»» 
lent  the  brightest  hU^e  of  merit  can  h«>  ^^g&ti 
amidst  the  mists  of  huflinesij  and  of  foUyi  m 
how  sooTi  it  is  clouded  by  iJie  intervention  of 
other  novelties,  i^ot  only  d»e  writer  of  booki, 
but  the  commander  of  armies,  and  ibe  ddiverel 
of  naUoOi>4f  will  lasily  outlive  alt  tmiAy  and  popa- 
lar  repuution  ;  he  may  be  celebrated  for  a  nurt 
bv  the  public  voice ;  but  his  actions  and  his  DaA# 
Will  soon  be  considered  as  remote  and  unailee^ 
inpf  and  he  mrdy  mentioned  but  by  those  wboii 
alhanee  jtrive*  them  somcvaniiy  to'grati^'  byW 
quent  eommeniottition. 

It  Been\fl  not  to  be  sulBcienlly  conaidercd  bow 
iiitte  renown  can  be  admitted  in  the  wo  rid.  Mai^ 
kind  are  kept  perpetually  busy  by  til eir  fear^oi 
desires,  and  Lave  not  morcJei»ure'frointheirDWB 
affairs,  tb^i  to  acquaint  themseh  es  with  the  aft^ 
cidents  oJ' the  current  day.  Engaged  in  contriT' 
in^  GO  me  refuge  from  eaUmity,  or  in  shortenipg 
tlje  way  lo  Home  new  possession,  they  iieldaiD 
fcufter  tteir  thoughts  to  wander  lo  ie  past  or  fu- 
ture j  none  but  a  few  soliijiry  e^tudcnt«liavie  fetwora 
to  inquire  into  the  elau[l^  of  ancient  heroes  or 
**j|e*;  and  names  which  hoped  to  rmnge  ovei 
kingdoms  and  eorjlincnts,  shrink  at  ia*t  intocloia 
tersor  eoM^jjes. 

JVor  is  it  ce-Ttain,  timt  i>ven  of  the*e  dark  aol 
narrow  habitation'i,  tln-se  last  retreat*  of  hm^  ^ 
the  poRse^Bion  will  be  lan^  kept*  Of  men  dt* 
voted  to  literature,  very  few  ejttend  their  Tie«l 
beyond  some  part ie alar  scir  nee,  and  the  gnatM  i 
part  Ktfldem  niquire,  e^'^n  ifi  tlieir  own  profap- 
aion,  tor  any  author*  but  thrjtc  whom  th»  pKaewT  ^ 
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moi»  of  ■Cody  happens  to  foice  upon  rbeir  notice ; 
Ihty  desire  not  to  till  their  minds  with  uniashion- 
•Uo  knowledge,  but  contentedly  resign  to  obli- 
nom  tkose  books  which  they  now  find  censured 
orBQfiected. 

The  hope  of  fame  is  necessarily  connected  with 
SMk  eoosKlerations  as  must  abate  the  ardour  of 
dWiftlsHrn,  and  repress  the  vigour  of  pursuit. 
TThooTcr  daims  renown  from  any  kind  of  ex- 

~  expects  to  fill  the  place  which  is  now 

d  by  another;    for   there  are  already 

I  of  ereiy  class  sufficient  to  emoloy  all  that 

will  desire  to  remember  them ;  ana  surely  he 
thftt  is  pusimig  his  predecessors  mto  the  gulf  of 
olMeiirity,  cannot  but  sometimes  suapect,  that  he 
BiMt  himself  sink  in  like  manner,  and,  as  he 


WT 


alUMb  upon  the  same  precipice,  bo  swept  away 
widl  the  same  violence. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  fame  begins  when 
Mb  is  at  an  end :  but  far  the  greater  number  of 
cudidates  for  applause  have  owed  their  rccep- 
tioo  m  the  world  to  some  favourable  casualties, 
;  have  therefore  immediately  sunk  into  ne- 
death  stripped  them  of  their  casual 
I  neither  fortune  nor  patronage  ope- 
'  &vour.  Among  those  who  have 
I  to  regard,  the  honour  paid  to  their 
^j  is  commonly  proportionatR  to  the  rcpu- 

I  which  they  enjoyed  in  their  livcR,  though 

MS  growing  fiunter,  as  it  is  at  a  greater  distance 
fioni  the  first  emission  ;  and  since  it  is  so  diiii- 
eoll  to  obtain  the  notice  of  contemporariop,  how 
litll«  k  it  10  be  hoped  from  future  times  7  What 
cm  BMiH  eflbct  by  its  own  force,  when  the  help 
of  aitor  of  fiieoddiip  can  scarcely  support  it? 
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<— Toa  an  of  too  muck  m  nght, 
"■eont  which  w^  your  ul< 
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9  qoick  m  n  ^    . 
■stta  diMont  which  w^  your  talent  lies. 

BOtCOMMON. 


grow  neat  by  continual  accu- 

I  you  wul  not  think  the  dijpity  of 

jNTchaimeter  impaired  by  an  account  of  a  ludi- 


persecution,  which,  though  it  produces  no 
I  of  horror  or  of  ruin,  yet,  by  incessant  im- 
uly  of  vexation,  wears  away  my  happiness, 
lad  conoames  those  years  whieti  nature  seems 
pHticolaily  to  have  assigned  to  cheerfulness,  in 
■lant  aoxiety  and  heIple»B  resentment. 

I  am  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentlemarf,  who  hav- 
ing inheiiied  a  large  c^ttate  from  his  ancestors, 
and  feehng  no  desire  either  to  increase  or  lessen 
IL  hMmfnm  the  time  of  his  marriage  generally  rf- 
aded  at  his  own  scat ;  whore,  hy  dividing  his 
Sme  among  the  duties  of  a  father,  a  master,  and  a 
an«tnte,  the  study  of  literature,  sjkI  the  offices 
of  aviUty,  he  finds  means  to  rid  liimself  of  the 
dtf,  without  any  of  those  amusements,  which  all 
ima  with  whom  my  residence  in  this  place  has 
i^dc  me  aequaintod,  think  necessary  to  lighten 
Iha  hmdeiT^cxistpnco. 

When  my  age  made  me  capable  of  mstroction, 
my  fatlier  prevailed   upon  a  gentleman,  long 
*        I  at  Oxford  for  the  extent  of  his  learning 
r  of  his  manners,  to  undertake  my  edu- 
rhp  regard  with  which  I  paw  him  treat- 


ed, disposed  me  to  consider  his  instmctioiis  aa 
important,  and  I  therefore  soon  formed  a  habit 
of  attention,  by  which  1  made  very  ouick  advances 
in  difierent  kinds  of  learning,  and  heard,  perhaps 
too  often,  very  flattering  cuui^iarisons  of  my  own 
proficiency  with  that  of  others,  cither  less  docile 
by  nature,  or  less  happily  forwarded  by  instru^ 
tion.  I  was  careasco  by  all  that  exchanged  vi- 
sits with  my  father ;  and  as  young  men  are  with 
little  difficulty  taught  to  iudge  favourably  of  theoH 
selves,  began  to  think  that  close  application  was 
no  longer  necessary,  and  that  the  tune  was  now 
come  when  I  was  at  liberty  to  read  only  for 
amusement,  and  was  to  receive  the  reward  of  my 
fatigues  in  praise  and  admiration. 

While  1  was  thus  banqueting  upon  my  own 
perfections,  and  longing  in  secret  to  escape  from 
tutorage,  my  father's  brother  camo  from  London 
to  pass  a  summer  at  his  native  place.  A  lucra- 
tive employment  which  be  possessed,  and  a  fond- 
ness for  tlic;  conversation  and  diversions  of  the 
gay  part  of  mankind,  hnd  »o  long  kept  him  from 
rural  excursions,  that  1  had  never  seen  him  since 
my  infancy.  My  rurio!<ity  was  therefore  strong- 
ly excited  by  the  hope  of  observing  a  character 
more  nearly,  which  I  hsd  hitherto  re\'erenced  only 
at  a  distance. 

From  all  private  and  intimate  conversation,  I 
was  long  Withheld  by  the  perpetual  confluence 
of  visitants  with  whom  the  lirftt  news  of  my  un- 
cle's arrival  crowded  the  house  ;  but  was  amply 
recompensed  by  seeing  an  exact  and  punctilious 
practice  of  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  in  all  the  strata- 
gems of  endearment,  the  gradations  of  respect, 
and  variations  of  courtesy.  I  remarked  with 
what  justice  of  distribution  he  divided  his  talk  to 
a  wide  circle ;  with  what  address  he  ofibred  to 
every  man  an  occasion  of  indulging  some  favoniw 
ite  topic,  or  displaying  some  particular  attain- 
ment ;  the  judgment  with  which  ho  regulated  his 
inquiries  after  the  absent ;  and  the  care  with 
which  he  showed  all  the  companions  of  his  early 
years  how  strongly  they  were  infixed  in  his  mo* 
mory,  by  the  mention  of  post  incidents,  and  the 
recital  of  puerile  kindneracs,  dangers  and  frolics. 
I  so<m  discovered  that  he  possessed  some  sci- 
ence of  graciousness  and  attraction  which  books 
had  not  taught,  and  of  which  neither  I  nor  my 
father  had  any  knowledge;  tliat  he  had  the 
power  of  obliging  those  whom  he  did  not  benefit : 
that  he  diflTused,  upon  his  cursor}-  behaviour  and 
most  trifling  action*,  a  gloss  of  softness  and  deli- 
cacy by  wmch  e*ery  one  was  dazzled  ;  and  that, 
by  some  oomilt  method  of  capcivation,  he  ani- 
mated tb«f  timorous,  softened  the  supercilious, 
and  opened  the  reserved.  I  could  not  but  repine 
at  die  inelegance  of  my  own  manners,  which  left 
me  no  hopes  but  not  to  oflbnd,  and  at  theineffica^ 
cy  of  rustic  bene^'olence,  vi'hich  gained  no  friends 
but  by  real  service. 

My  uncle  saw  the  veneration  with  which  1 
caueht  every  accent  of  his  voice,  and  watched 
cvenr  motion  of  his  hand  ;  and  the  awkward  dili- 
gence with  which  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  his 
embrace  of  fondness,  and  his  bow  of  respect.  He 
was  like  others,  easily  flattered  by  an  imitator  by 
whom  ho  could  not  (car  ever  to  be  rivalled,  and 
repaid  my  assiduities  with  compUmcnts  and  pro- 
fessions. Onr  fondnera  was  so  increased  bya 
mutual  endeavour  to  ])lease  each  other^  that 
when  we  returned  to  I^ndon  ho  declared  hinmalf 
unabl«>  to  leave  a  nephew  so  amiable  and  ao 
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tHt'iV  pt* rmw^i""  to  eftp^  m^  ccrtwpai)}'  lor  a  few 
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miAc  tQ  iniUbtc  tiui  m  tbe  ftita  of 

iirodiice  me  into  pul^ic  life* 

k  hiik  ineUtwtion  Xq  fhtigti^, 

rdlitig  very  »Ujwty,  tf^flbnlcd 

*«„.       loso  antl  {aijiiliftf  cortvcrM' 

Mv^n  ■    mii,  Hull  bynL  IV  w  inqiiifie« 

>  II  priiparcd  W  aiitUfy,  I  hftd 

Ui  ytiunfjf  4Hiuipanion.    His 

otji(«?oil>ly,  11  hurp  cenrmony 

HeiitM  a/mI  coinimn  tojiics 

r  r  r^  Elect  imi ;  I  ml  in  iltc  chu^ 

rsfftiwti,  wiUiwui  *nif  lelief  from 

nn  ^  power  of  ftlartmg  into  ||^ 

,» ,^^T  >yu)5  vrgiixneni  by  il  jvnt,  he 

p,j  ort|eTtaii>eiJ  rt 

__j  villi  n  hjdi  I  sb-.  »- 

,.jtranccj  i&lo  LokkIvA,  in*-  — »' 

if  >■  -ppareni  frdmimtloii  of  hi«  owa 

he  itns  by  which  riraticity  ia  fro- 

'rlic  tfartir.''  drtail  mad  tbi^  ^AlSft 

tAKC  J-rp{^&tntJ  ot)  lh{'  >c^nU  liny  ; 

4>iirnf*  hy  whii^h  wo  |i«»«e^, 

aflf^rrtini;  or  of  tcamm^  he 

im  peevi4ti  and  eUent^ 

n,  ^tc^JO^crd  hhnsdf 

)m  g*yi*tj'  for  litler 


^_...  hi*  m  m  'ttkcti  at  otico 

to  loquacity  as  kM3 iw'^v.  «-^*,  ^iittled  ou  Ihe 

paTfljnE?Dt,"ind  tald  m^s  tlt«  name  of  every  ■tree! 
A4  we  croMfld  it^  and  nwiier  of  t^verj  hnuse  as  wi; 
f»««»ad  by.  He  pmtL*nt«d  me  lo  m^  aunt,  &  ladj 
of^cat  t'mm**TjC'*  frirthf^  numbf^r  ot  her  nrqu^int- 
ancep,  dnd  fii^ikatioiir  iA'  hoi  asseinblir^j  and 
rither  in  kindnoam  or  rcvrinfrft  conHufud  with  her 
ii  my  DreMnci:',  how  l  inigbt  be  mm\  advanUij^e- 
ciufily  dtesied  for  rjv  first  rtp[ii?firftiice,  acid  most 
I  ip«dttioUfl1y  dt&enenmbi!i-f  d  from  viilnlick  ha?b- 
Hdnens.  ^fy  ii)di£T!iatiuii  al  tamilmritY  tbu»  con* 
tem^Jtiioua  fftiabed  in  my  fiic-^  ;  tliry  iriifit-^x^k  tkVi' 
ger  fif  ftUamc,  and  alUrrii^tf^ly  f t  .'ff**!!  ihcir  eh>- 
qnetjce  np*>ri  th**  heneiita  of  public  ^duration,  and 
tne  happiiiea*  oi'iin  as.^umn^H!  Piirly  aeqiiittHt. 

As*iira«Ci5  is  iiidi^nl  xiw  ovSy  qoahncauon  lo 
tvhich  ihm^  affcm  to  hmvo  annripd  merit,  and  tt»- 
jiurarvce  tlvefpfiX-**  Ja  ppr|i^rimUj  rncomi tended  to 
me,  mm  the  »nppiy  ot  rvery  deieci,  dnd  ibn  orna* 
tnu-nt  of  (^very  excellcnr^c.  1  v\*tv*.t  pit  silent  in 
company  when  strrot  bi*liiry  is  circulalhr^^  bui  I 
am  reproached  for  want  r>r  aasurttncp.  If  1  fnil 
to  return  tba  stated  a^iswer  \o  a  complirnEnt ;  if 
I  am  d(3.cotidffrl<vJ  by  imf^pTted  millcTy;  if  1 
bliifh  wh':?[i  I  ftm  disrrtv*^rfti  paziniron  a  beayty, 
orbtJ«itaie  when  I  fiod  mvMf '/niharTa«ftpd  in  an 
nr^im^^nt;  if  t  nm  ijTiwLl]iii£r  to  talk  of  what  I  do 
not  iitiderptund,  or  timoroii?  in  unde^rtakln^  of- 
fices whieb  [  cannot  irra^'ofully  pHrform  ;  if  I  suf- 
fer a  more  lively  tiUtW  to  reconnt  the  fa.<tiittlJen 
of  a  g*nd(^,  or  n  nimblor  fop  to  pkk  up  a  fan^  I 
am  c^nfitired  betwt^en  nily  and  conicinpt  as  a 
wrt^h  doomed  to  grovtd  io  obactirity  for  want  of 
ataurance. 

\  have  fotind  many  young  ppriona  haratJied  in 


fdiiii^«fM| 


ihe  aamd  mattnerj  by  thoic  to  whom  ago  ha# 
gjvfro  itijthing  but  tJlie  aesTirance  wiuch  thty  »* 
commend  \  and  tberctctric  ranoot  hut  thmk  il  iw^ 
ful  to  in  form  thcnj,  that  cowardice  and  delicacy 
are  not  to  be  confounded ;  and  that  he  whoit 
ampidiry  haa  armed  him  against  the  ahat\<  of  rh 
dirulc,  wiil  tdways  act  »nd  J»p<?»k  with  ittratir 
audacity  ihan  they  who^  aeniiihility  ri^pf«MM 
their  ardoiif-,  and  who  dan;;  m-'vnr  lei  ihMr  c«pG 
dcncc  oulgnotr  their  abiliik^n. 


?io.  t-k^O     K^TyfLOAT,  kUQ^  17»  1751. 

Mm  *fl  *:^ttf mtM.  fVuimUt9.rmm  to  mfrOM  "*  ^ 

CtAJ^^   rflffffU  ■Ha. 

Vlr  Itii  tny  |Si liter  lf>Jid  wtth  chtiiir, 
IV  1,  .i^Lj.!!  1..  NuinidH'i  r4rth<^upUiii»( 

I.  ■    lou  ^^Mi'^iJ  Day  ^lHbttad'V1lfW 

FoUTtcuMS  tcfiiatk,  that  no  lypp^wnikift  is  a*^ 

^leavy  or  laattng  as  ttmt  whirh  b  mfU«u4  by  tfa* 
p?rTcmoti  ftud  <^j|i)rbitnncfT  ut  U^al  AUthi&lil|i 
The  iifihimf  mtiy  be  aeisffl,  «ftd  lh«  intwksf  i* 
pcUcd,  wheoeTer  thijy  aiis  Jbtmd;  ihcv  whop^»1 
tend  no  ri^ht  but  iJiat  of  forcCf  may  fiy  Coroetee 

nni^b^d  or   snppres^fl.    But    wbea     ^ 
ara  tbi?  name  or  iinpont,  and  tfiUfder  m  i 
tmtxHl  by  a  jtidiciaj  Bentfrnci^f  f^irtJliula 
midatcd]^  and  wisdom  confounded ;    nm 
shrink?  fn^m  an  nlliancfl  with  rcbcUion,  and  I 
vdUin  rrmmina  securv  in  the  robea  of  ^hm 
fiatratp. 

Equally  dsneermis  and  rqnally  deteflaM^i 
the  ^rtielties  ouen  ejterciwed  m  privat*  fiu 
nnder  the  venerable  aanclion  of  parental  i 
rity  ;  the  power  which  we  anc  i^ucht  ti^t  . 
ffflVii  the  first  mfimcfitH  of  rca-ion  ;  which  iipianJ*' 
wl  fiom  insult  and  violation  by  all  thai  can  ip" 
preaii  awe  upon  tbe  mind  of  man  *   and  whkh 
tbcrcfofe  may  wanton  in  cnidt}' without  control, 
lind  tmrnplo  tho  bound**  of  rifht  w^lh  innonwia* 
ble  lmn*gre.H,«ion-fl,  tkfor*^    diily  and    piety  wil 
dftre   to   He^ik  ftHlr«s3,   or  tbink   tbt^ntsf^Kea  it 
liberty  to  recur  to  any  otiier  mean^  of  di^hve 
than  Buppli rations*  by  which  in^olenco  iB  r 
and  tears  by  which  cruelly  i-  gr^tifietL  *• 

It  waa  for  a  long  tjm<^  iniai^i  nnd  by  the  HoniaiM|* 
that  no  son  eon  Id  be  xXic  murderer' of  his  fallia^i 
and  Ihcy  hnd  therefore  no  punifthmcnt  opprofir^- 
ateii  to  parriddp.     Thpy  ireem  likewise  to  lit*  ;^ 
hcbcved  wi(h  equal  coirfidence,   that  no  &ther 
could  be  criUI  to  his  child  ;  and  tbf^rp(bre  they 
allowed  every  man  the  »irppetnc  judicature  m  hu 
flwn  hotise,  anri  put  the  live  a  of  his  offspring  ial»  » 
hifi  ImnrU^    But  experience  infonned   them  by  ' 
degrees  that  tfjoy  had  determined  too  haf  tiffin 
fnvoiir  of  hiiman  nature ;  tliev  found  that  i 
and  habit  we?*  i,i,t  able  to  conK^ndwttfa  i 
or  malice  j  that  the  nrarest  relation  might  be ti©- 
latfd  ■  and  that  power,  to  whomsoever  in tru*te^, 
might  he  ill   emploved.    Th^y  w*em  therefor* 
obliijed  lo  supply  arul  to  chaii^B  their  in^tutionap  m 
to  deter  die  parricide  by  a  new  Inw^  and  to  irafi^i' ' 
f?r  capital  puniahments  from  thp  parent  |Qllk4 
ma^i?trrtle,  ^ 

There  are  indeed  many  housp»  which  it  ia  ia^!< 
pofsible  to  enter  fn mi buily*  wiihout  di»c«iv«fiiif '  i 
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that  pareDtfl  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
intoxications  of  dominion  ;  and  that  he  who  is  in 
no  danger  of  hearing  remonstrances  but  from 
his  own  conscience,  will  seldom  be  lone  without 
the  art  of  controlling  his  convictions,  and  modify- 
ing justice  by  his  own  will. 

If  in  any  situation  the  heart  were  inaccessible 
to  malignity,  it  might  bo  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  parental  relation.  To  have 
voluntarily  become  to  any  being  the  occasion  of 
its  existence,  produces  an  obligation  to  make 
that  existence  happy.  To  see  helpless  infancy 
stretching  out  her  hands  and  pourins  out  her 
cries  in  testimony  of  dependence,  wiUiout  any 
powers  to  alarm  jealousy,  or  any  guilt  to  alien- 
ate afiection,  must  surely  awaken  tenderness  in 
every  human  mind ;  and  tenderness  once  excited 
will  be  hourly  increased  by  the  natural  contagion 
of  felicity,  by  the  repercussion  of  communicated 
pleasure,  by  the  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of 
Denefaction.  I  believe  no  generous  or  benevo- 
lent man  can  see  the  vilest  animal  courting  his 
regard,  and  shrinking  at  his  anger,  playing  his 
gambols  of  delight  before  him,  calling  on  him  in 
distress,  and  6ying  to  him  in  danger^  without 
more  kindness  tnan  he  can  persuade  himself  to 
feel  for  the  wild  and  unsocial  inhabitants  of  the 
air  and  water.  We  naturally  endear  to  ourselves 
those  to  whom  we  impart  any  kind  of  pleasure, 
because  we  imagine  their  afilection  ana  esteem 
secured  to  us  by  the  benefits  which  they  receive. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  by  which  the 
pride  of  superiority  may  be  likewise  gratified. 
He  that  has  extinguished  all  the  sensations  of  hu- 
manity, and  has  no  longer  any  satisfaction  in  the 
reflection  that  he  is  loved  as  the  distributor  of 
happiness,  may  please  himself  with  excitin£r  ter- 
ror as  the  inflicter  of  pain :  he  may  delight  his  so- 
litude with  contemplating  the  extent  of  his  power 
and  the  force  of  his  commands ;  in  imagining  the 
desires  that  flutter  on  the  tongue  which  is  forbid- 
den to  utter  them,  or  the  discontent  which  preys 
on  the  heart  in  which  fear  confines  it ;  he  may 
amuse  himself  with  new  contrivances  of  detec- 
tion, multiplications  of  prohibition,  and  varieties 
of  punishment ;  and  swell  with  exultation  when 
he  con!>idcrs  how  little  of  the  homage  that  he  re- 
ceives he  owes  to  cljoice. 

That  princes  of  this  character  have  been 
known,  the  history  of  all  absolute  kingdoms 
will  inform  us ;  and  since  as  Aristotle  observes, 
4  oUovofttKfi  iiovapx^<*»  *Ae  government  of  a  family  it 
naturally  monarchical,  it  is,  like  other  monarchies, 
too  often  arbitrarily  administrated.  The  regal 
and  parental  tyrants  differ  only  in  the  extent  of 
their  dominions,  and  the  number  of  their  slaves. 
The  same  passions  cause  the  same  miseries; 
except  that  seldom  any  prinro,  however  despotic, 
has  so  far  shaken  oil"  nil  awe  of  the  public  ej'e, 
as  to  venture  upon  thos»i  freaks  of  injustice 
which  are  sometimes  indulged  under  the  secrecy 
of  a  private  dwelling.  Capricious  injunctions, 
partial  deHpJons,  unequal  allotments,  distribu- 
tions ef  reward  not  by  merit  but  by  fanry,  and 
pimiMhmcntfl  rejiulatcd  not  by  the  degree  of  the 
olTcnce  but  by  the  humour  of  the  judge,  are  too 
frequent  where  no  power  is  known  but  that  of  a 
father. 

That  ho  delights  in  tlic  miserj*  of  others,  no 
man  %vill  confess,  and  yet  what  other  motive  can 
make  a  father  cruel  ? '  The,  king  may  be  insti- 


gated by  one  man  to  the  destruction  of  another' 
he  may  sometimes  think  himself  endangered  by 
the  virtues  of  a  subject ;  he  may  dread  the  suc- 
cessful general  or  the  popular  orator ;  his  avarice 
may  point  out  golden  confiscations;  and  hie 
guilt  may  whisper  that  he  can  only  be  secure  by 
cutting  off  all  power  of  revenge. 

But  what  can  a  parent  hope  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  those  who  were  bom  to  his  protection,  of 
those  who  can  disturb  him  with  no  competition, 
who  can  enrich  him  with  no  spoils?  Why  cow- 
ards are  cruel  may  be  easily  discovered ;  but  f(ir 
what  reason,  not  more  infamous  than  cowardleo, 
can  that  man  delight  in  oppression  who  hat 
nothing  to  fear  ? 

The  unjustifiable  severity  of  a  parent  is  loaded 
with  *this  aggravation,  that  those  whom  he  in* 
jures  are  always  in  his  sight  The  injustice  of  a 
prince  is  oflrn  exercised  upon  those  of  whom  he 
never  had  any  personal  or  particular  knowledge ; 
and  the  sentence  which  he  pronounces,  whether 
of  banishment,  imprisonment,  or  death,  remove! 
from  his  view  the  man  whom  he  condemns.  But 
the  domestic  oppressor  dooms  himself  to  gaze 
upon  those  faces  which  he  clouds  with  terror 
and  with  sorrow;  and  beholds  every  moment 
the  effects  of  his  own  barbarities.  lie  that  can 
bear  to  give  continual  pain  to  those  who  ear- 
round  him,  and  can  walk  with  satisfaction  in  the 
gloom  of  his  own  presence ;  he  that  can  see 
submissive  miserv  without  relenting,  and  meet 
without  emotion  llie  eye  that  implores  mercy  or 
demands  justice,  will  scarcely  be  amended  by 
remonstrance  or  admonition ;  he  has  fbuna 
means  of  stopping  the  avenues  of  tenderness,  and 
arming  his  heart  against  the  force  of  reason. 

Even  though  no  consideration  should  be  ppid 
to  the  great  law  of  social  beings,  by  which  every 
individual  is  commanded  to  consult  the  hM.pph 
piuess  of  others,  yet  the  harsh  parent  is  less  to 
oe  vindicated  than  any  other  criminal,  becauae 
he  less  provides  for  the  happiness  of^  himseHl 
Every  man,  however  little  he  loves  others,  would 
willingly  bo  loved ;  every  man  hopes  to  Ihre 
long,  and  therefore  hopes  for  that  time  at  whicli 
he  shall  sink  back  to  imbecility,  and  must  de- 
pend for  ease  and  cheerfulness  upon  the  offi^ 
cionsness  of  others.  But  how  has  he  obviated, 
the  inconveniences  of  old  age,  who  alienates  from 
him  the  assistance  of  his  children,  and  wfaoee 
bed  must  be  surrounded  in  his  last  hours,  in  tho 
hours  of  languor  and  dejection,  of  impatienoo 
and  of  pain,  by  strangers  to  whom  his  life  is  in* 
different,  or  by  enemies  to  whom  his  death  If 
desirable  ? 

Piety  M-ill  indeed  in  good  minds  overcome 
provocation,  and  those  who  have  been  haraieed 
by  brutality  will  forget  the  injuries  which  they 
have  sufTored,  so  far  as  to  perform  the  last  duties 
with  alacrity  and  zeal.  But  surely  no  resent* 
ment  can  he  equally  painful  with  kindness  thai 
undeserved,  nor  can  severer  punishment  be  im- 
precated upon  a  man  not  wholly  lost  in  mean- 
ness and  stupidity,  than  through  the  tediousneae 
of  decrepituac,  to  be  reproached  by  the  kindneae 
of  his  own  children,  to  receive  not  the  tribute 
but  the  alms  of  attendance,  and  to  owe  eveiy 
relief  of  his  miseries,  not  to  gratitude  but  tB 
mercy. 
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Qupd  n-iuil  P^UAri  kor  tempore,  mtm  tit  OrtMi** 

JVte  ifuli^r  pvttJt,  iitrdm^P^  ^iihAiwr  Ortrtit 

T*  G^^m^a  l^o*,  mf  jiim^nii  Gallia  vatii  : 

ytM  te ^Mrpmrtvmy  MArr.t,  ttiffatvm  am^mf 
mprtMtmPyitiifnt  ifii*f¥:U  hiAi  prium  OretUm, 
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Ton  womler  Do*r  that  no  hum  km 

Such  friFAdi  M  tbone  of  ■ucwnt  Qra«fl«. 

Urre  ky  iK«  point : — Or^Mitt'  iD«it 

Wa«  jiut  tbe  E»jiEie  hi  J  friand  dtiJ  »l 

H^M-  C&n  it  jrrt  b*  found,  his  wiiH 

Wv  bMtar,  Fjliuln,  ihna  tbli»^ 

b  toiBM  H'Uli  hum^  L  un  Jrofi^d  |  , 

T«tv  clotk  !■  nlvroji's  ij»r  th4  bAtt } 

Bui,  han^xt  MmncUtf  if  y4U  plvBI« 

Toclinonfli  mo  fuT  yo^T  P^ljtttc» 

ItMiwinlMri  VArdi  ^Jouo  ore  viiD  i 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

No  dcpnTttj  of  iho  mind  hL<)  been  more  Tre- 
quentiy  or  justly  coiiiiired  tliaxi  ingratitude. 
There  b  indeed  Huificient  rcMQii  for  looking  on 
thosie  that  can  rflum  evil  for  good^  »od  repay 
kindnc&i  and  MsUtanco  wilii  li&tred  or  neglect^ 
ft!  comvptcd  bpyond  the  common  degrees  of 
wickcdixeas ;  nor  will  ht'  nbo  has  onco  been 
deuiy  dcfjpcLod  in  iici!i  of  mjury  to  his  bencfac- 
tor|<ltoeirvc  to  be  nutnbered  among  social  beings^ 
ba  JUM  esndeiavciured  to  deatroj  coiilldenc««  to  in- 
t«ircept  sympathy,  and  to  turn  ©very  inan*a  a|- 
t«ntioii  wholly  on  bima^lf. 

There  U  always  dafiffor  lest  th©  honest  iibhof- 
n?nce  of  a  CfifO<s  ahould  raise  the  passions  with 
too  much  violence  agiiiast  the  man  to  whom  it  ia 
imputed.  In  proportion  aa  guilt  is  more  m\oT^ 
mona  it  ought  to  be  ascertamfd  by  stronger  evi- 
dence. The  chargo  agUJOtit  ingratitude  is  very 
gvnemi ;  almost  ovory  mtin  can  tiill  wlmt  favours 
he  baa  conferred  upon  in^ionaibihtyi  and  how 
much  happincfis  he  baa  bu 'Stowed  without  re- 
turn 5  but  perhaps  if  ih^^o.  patrons  and  protcc* 
tore  were  eonfronted  witlt  any  whom  they  boast 
of  having  befriended^  it  would  often  appear  that 
they  conijithed  only  tiieir  plea**iir(j  or  vanity^  and 
repaid  thcmielves  Iheir  petty  dtinativefl  by  gmti* 
ficatjona  of  inaolonce  and  indulgence  of  con- 
tempt 

It  ban  happened  that  much  of  ray  tJmo  UtA 
been  passed  in  a  dependent  ^totc,  and  conse- 
queniJy  I  have  received  many  favourfl  in  the 
opinion  of  those  at  whoae  eJtpense  I  have  been 
maintained ;  yet  1  do  not  feel  in  niy  heart  any 
burning  gratitude  or  tuniultuouu  aftection  j  ancl 
as  I  wouU  not  willingly  supjKiaa  mvacif  leas 
susceptible  of  virtuoua  passions  than  tire  rest  of 
mankind^  I  shall  lay  ibe  hiUktry  of  my  life  before 
you,  that  you  may  by  your  judgment  of  my 
eonduct,  cither  roionn,  or  coniinn,  my  present 
aentiments. 

My  father  wap  tJie  seoond  ^on  of  a  very  a  ric  lent 
and  wealthy  family^  He  married  a  latly  of  eijual 
birth,  whose  fortune  joined  to  his  own  nu^ht 
have  Bupportefl  his  posterity  in  honour  j  but 
being  gay  ami  atnhiriDUFt,  U^^  prevailed  on  hiis 
frienda  lo  procure  him  a  pof*t,  which  jjavo  birn 
an  opportunity  of  di^playms!  lii?^  elegance  and 
pol  ite  n  e*s.   My  mot  her  was  p-q  iial  ly  pi  pa  w^d  w  i  th 
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nplffcndour  and  equally  careleaaof  e«p©ii«e5  ^ 
Iwtii  juitJitied  their  profusion  to  lliem»e(voi 
riuleiivouring  to  behifve  it  necesaary  to  the  i 
teuBi^yfi  of  their  ac^uaint*nc«^  and  improntnMRt 
of  ih^fir  intereai  f  and  whenever  any  nlaoa  b^ 
came  vacant,  they  cJtpeeted  to  be  repftio.  Jq  tfn^^ 
nudst  of  tht!sa  hope*  my  father  waa  sfual^  h 
away  by  an  apoplexy  j  and  my  mother  wba  1 
no  pleasure  hut  in  drea&i  equlp*g«^  mmm 
and  oomphment^,  fuiding  that  she  ootikl 
longer  in  her  aecuatoiiied  raukp  sunk  iftto  * 
tion,  and  in  two  yGnns  wore  out  her  li^ 
envy  and  discontenL 

I  vrw  aent  witKa  neler  octa  yeftr  yoyaf  er  tliaii 
myself  lo  the  elder  brodieir  of  my  father,  W* 
were  not  yet  capable  of  ciba@rring  how  tmidi 
fortune  inftuencea  afS^Lionf  but  tiatlet^  oat 
selvva  on  the  road  with  the  tendernea^  mnd  i^ 
flfliird  with  which  wo  sliould  be  trraied  by  oitd" 
UTtctf;  Our  reception  waa  Alb^  f(%i^  tiiM 
malignant;  we  were  introdoead  to  Otgir  yoim§ 
coufiiniT  and  fr^r  the  fimt  monlil  mote  ff^iMllgr 
consoled  than  upbraided ;  but  in  a  dwrt  limi 
vto  found  our  pmttle  repreH»cO*  o*w  diirsa  itp. 
gleet edf  our  eiidcarmeitta  unte^nled,,  luid  09^ 
requests  rtjfcnred  to  the  hoii*elie0^f« 

The  forma  of  deeeney  were  nofW  -ftoEated,  I 
everyday  produced  new  iuaultj^   We  werei 
brou|{ht  to  lh«^  neccaeily  of  recediug  fr<iiii 
imaipned  equality  with  mir  couMJia^  lo  whooi  ia» ' 
sunk  into  humble  companions  wilhoul  cbo^i  at 
inHuence,  expected  only  to  edit*  tbeir  ofHuiMiii 
tacilitttte  their  desire^  and  accompany  their  r  *"  * 
bles.     It  was  unforttinare  that  our  early  iiL 
duetion  into  polite  company^  and  habittiaiktM^' 
ledge  of  the  arts  of  civililVi  had  ijiven  i»  ^ud^lfli 
appearance  of  snperiorily  to  the  awkward  b 
fu!n*^sH  of  our  relation  s^  aa  natundly  drew  rw 
and  pfcfcrencc  from  every  atran^r;   And 
aunt  was  forced  to  assert  the  difiuty  ^TImti 
eliildren  while  they  were  (iculking  in  eoTne«* 
fear  of  notice^  and  ba^iging  down  thei4^  liei 
in  ailent  confupiont  by  rt-laiing  tiie  lOfliscrHtka' 
of  our  father,  diEiplAring  her  own  kindueaa^llM 
men  ting  the  misery  of  birtli  without  eetat^  oA^ 
declanog  her  atmcty  for  otiir  future  proVINa%. 
and  the  expcdienta  which  she  had  formed  to  •!• 
cure  UJT  from  thofte  folUe»,  or  crimes*  to  wWcfc 
tiie  conjunction  erf  prid'^  and  wunt  often  pfWi 
occoaion.     In  a  short  lime  caro  wis  takfn  le 
prevent  such  vexatiou?^  mi  intakes  ;  we  wart  loW 
that  tme  clothes  would  only  liU  our  heada  widl  ' 
faUe  expectations^  and  our  drcea  waa  t^jar^gkni 
accommodated  to  our  fortune. 

Childhood  ia  not  easily  dejirctt^  or  moltiW. 
Wo  felt  no  laslin^  pain  from  in^wlence  or  tie* 
gleet;  hut,  ttncUn!i  Inat  we  werf^  favoured  add 
commended  by  all  ^vho^e  intf^re^t  did  not  pm(Q|iC 
them  to  diflcountenance  us,  preserved  oiu  riv*» 
city  and  spirit  h>  years  of  ^eater  aep-sibdity*  tl 
llien  became  irkiomo  and  dtEgustioiT  ij^  Iwa 
without  any  principle  of  action  but  tlw?  will  ftf 
another ;  and  we  ollen  met  privately  in  IbapJ'' 
den  to  lament  our  condition,  ajid  to  eu»  fK 
hearts  with  mutual  narrativi'j  of  eapric«|  (W^ 
vishnc**,  and  atYront. 

Thf're  an-  innumt^rabV*  modes  of  insult  am 
tokenfl  of  contninptf  for  which  ii  is  not  eaay  ** 
find  a  name,  which  vnniflh  tii  liothing  in  *ti  'l* 
temjit  lodtfst-rihe  ihf  m,  a«d  yet  mav  by  continW 
repetition  make  day  pas«  after  tiny  in  *flrmif 
and  in  terffTr.     Phrn^'^f'  ni*  tnuvirv  rflmnlNniPTl 
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uid  ettabliahfxl  uiutatioa  may,  by  a  difiercnt 
modulation  of  the  voice,  or  cast  of  the  coun-^ 
tenaoce,  convey  contrary  meanings,  and  be' 
changed  from  indications  of  respect  to  expres- 
sions of  scorn.  The  dependant  who  cultivates 
delicacy  in  himself,  very  little  consults  his  own 
tranquillity.  My  unhappy  vigilance  is  every  mo- 
ment discovering  some  petulance  of  accent,  or 
arrogance  of  mien,  some  vehemence  of  interroga- 
tion, or  (Quickness  of  reply,  that  recalls  my  poverty 
to  my  mind,  and  whicn'l  feel  more  acutely  as  1 
know  not  how  to  resent  it. 

You  are  not  however  to  ima^ne  that  I  think 
myself  discharged  from  the  duUes  of  ^titude, 
only  because  my  relations  do  not  adjust  their 
looksj  or  tune  their  voices,  to  my  expectation. 
The  insolence  of  benefaction  terminates  not  in 
negative  rudeness  or  obliquities  of  insult.  I  am 
often  told  in  express  terms  of  the  miseries  from 
which  charity  has  snatched  me,  while  multitudes 
are  suffered  by  relatiops  equally  near  to  devolve 
upon  the  parish :  and  have  more  than  once  heard 
it  numbered  among  other  favours,  that  I  am  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  table  witli  my  cousins. 

That  I  sit  at  the  first  table  I  must  acknowledge, 
but  I  sit  there  only  that  I  may  feel  the  stings  of 
inferiority.  My  inquiries  are  neglected,  my 
opinion  is  overborne,  my  assertions  are  contro- 
verted, and,  as  insolence  always  propagates  it- 
self, the  servants  overlook  me,  in  imitation  of  their 
master :  if  I  call  modestly  I  am  not  heard  : 
if  loudly,  my  usurpation  of*^  authority  is  checkea 
by  a  general  frown.  I  am  often  obuged  to  look 
uninvited  upon  delicacies,  and  sometimes  desired 
•  to  rise  upon  very  slight  pretences. 

^  The  incivilities  to  which  I  am  exposed  would 

£'ve  me  less  pain,  were  they  not  aggravated  by 
e  tears  of  my  sister,  whom  the  young  ladies  are 
houriy  tormenting  with  every  art  of  feminine  per- 
secution. As  it  is  said  of  the  supreme  magistrate 
of  Venice,  that  he  is  a  prince  in  one  place  and  a 
slave  in  another,  my  sister  is  a  servant  to  her  coi>- 
ain  in  their  apartments,  and  a  companion  only  at 
the  table.  Her  wit  and  beauty  draw  so  much  re> 
gard  away  from  them,  thai  they  never  suffer  her 
to  appear  with  tliem  in  any  place  where  they  so- 
licit notice  or  expect  admiration  :  and  when  they 
are  visited  by  neighbouring  ladies,  and  pass  their 
hours  in  domestic  amusements,  she  is  sometimes 
called  to  till  a  vacancy,  insulted  yvi\h  contemptu- 
ous freedoms,  and  dismiftscd  to  her  needle  wnen 
her  place  is  supplied.  The  heir  has  of  late,  by 
the  instigation  of  his  sisters,  begun  to  harass  with 
clownish  jocularity  ;  he  seems  inclined  to  make 
his  first  rude  essays  of  his  waggery  upon  her ; 
and  by  the  connivance,  if  not  encouiagement, 
of  his  father,  treats  her  with  such  licentious 
brutality  as  I  cannot  bear,  though  I  cannot  pu- 
niah  it 

I  beg  to  be  informed,  Mr.  Rambler,  how  much 
we  can  be  supposed  to  owe  to  beneficence  exert- 
ed on  terms  nke  these  ?  to  beneficence  which 
pc^lutes  its  gifts  with  contumely,  and  may  be  truly 
said  to  pander  to  pride  7  I  would  willingly  be  told 
whether  insolence  does  not  reward  its  own  libe- 
ralities, and  whether  he  that  exacts  servility  can, 
with  justice,  at  the  same  time  expect  aflecUon  7 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

HTPKanuLus. 
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BMtowed  by  Hmvm,  but  aeMoiii  aadantood. 


As  daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that  misfori 
tunes  are  unavoidably  incident  to  human  life,  that 
calamity  will  neither  be  repelled  by  fortitude,  nor 
escaped  by  flight ;  neither  awed  by  greatness,  nor 
eluded  by  obscurity ;  philosophers  have  endear 
voured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  condition  which  they 
cannot  teach  us  to  mend,  by  persuading  us  that 
most  of  our  evils  are  made  afflictive  only  by  igno- 
rance or  perversoness,  and  that  nature  has  an- 
nexcd  to  every  vicissitude  of  external  circum* 
stances  some  advantage  sufficient  to  overbid 
lance  all  its  inconveniences. 

This  attempt  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  suspected 
of  resemblance  to  the  practice  of  physicians,  who 
when  they  cannot  mitigate  pain,  destroy  sens^ 
bility,  ana  endeavour  to  conceal  by  opiates  the 
ineflicacy  of  their  other  medicines.  The  pane- 
gyrists of  calamity  have  more  frequently  gained 
applause  to  their  wit  than  acquiescence  to  thdr 
arguments;  nor  has  it  appeared  that  the  moeC 
musical  oratory  or  subtle  ratiocination  has  been 
able  long  to  overpower  the  anguish  of  oppression, 
the  tediousness  of  languor,  or  the  longings  of 
want 

Yet  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that,  where 
much  has  been  attempted^  something  has  beeo 
performed;  though  the  discoveries  or  acqoiaU 
tions  of  man  are  not  always  adequate  to  the  ex 
pectations  of  his  pride,  they  are  at  least  sufficieot 
to  animate  his  mdustry.  The  antidotes  with 
which  philosophy  has  medicated  the  cup  of  hSdf 
though  they  cannot  give  it  salubrity  and  sweet* 


pain,  though  it  cannot  heal  them. 

By  sufil'xing  willingly  what  we  cannot  avold^ 
we  secure  ourselves  from  vain  and  immodenle 
disquiet;  we  preserve  for  better  purposes  that. 
strength  which  would  be  unprofitably  wasted  in 
wild  efibrts  of  desperation,  and  maintain  that  di^ 
cnmspection  whicn  may  enable  us  to  seize  eveiy 
support,  and  improve  every  alleviation.  Thw 
calmness  will  be  more  easily  obtained,  as  the  at- 
tention is  more  jpoweifully  withdrawn  from  the 
contemplation  of  unmingled  miabated  evil,  and 
diverted  to  those  accidental  benefits  which  pm 
dence  may  confer  on  every  state. 

Seneca  has  attempted,  not  only  to  pacify  us  In 
misfortune,  but  almost  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  re- 
presentingitas  necessary  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  '*  He  that  never  was  acquainted  with  ad* 
versity,**  says  he,  "  has  seen  the  world  bat  on 
one  sideband  is  ignorantof  half  the  scenes  of  ni^ 
ture.**  He  invites  his  pupil  to  calamity,  as  the 
Syrens  allured  the  passenger  to  their  coasts  by 
promising  that  he  shall  retnm  wXtUva  cM4»f  with 
increase  of  knowledge,  with  enlarged  views  and 
multiplied  ideas. 

Curiosity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the 
first  passion  and  the  last;  and  perhaps  always 
predominates  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  contemplative  faculties.  He  who  easily  com- 
prehends all  that  is  before  him,  and  soon  exhaustf 
any  aingle  subject,  is  always  eager  for  new  bir 
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«ye  talte*  i"  o  wider  prospect  il  mufit  bo  gratifn?*! 
with  YBXjety  by  morn  rapid  HigUts  and  bolder 
eotcurijoiia  ;  nor  perlmt*©  t^n  there  be  proposed 
la  \}m»is  who  have  Hetia  Bw;cu*toiiit*d  to  ili«  plea- 
Bttres  of  thougjil,  a  moro  powerful  incitomcnl  to 
any  undertaking,  tluin  tlio  hope  of  fiUina  th^jir 
Ikacy  with  new  ima^*iS,  of  clearing  their  doabta, 
ind  entigbteuing  thcnr  tceleoti* 

Wlifn  JaBon,  m  Valcitua  Flaccus,  would  iri- 
clm©  OiG  young  prince  A trd^t as  to  arcompiny  liim 
la  the  Hrat  esHB/  of  navigation,  ho  tlL^pefsca  his^ 
apprehenaion*  of  danger  by  rcpre^oniatious  oP 
the  mew  tracts  of  oarth  aitd  beavuri,  wlncb  tht? 
enedititm  would  sprFad  befiifo  Ihcir  oyos ;  and 
UUm  Uth  with  what  giif^f  he  will  hcrar,  fti  tlidr  re- 
turn of  th©  eniiinirii^s"  which  ihuy  aball  have  netfi^ 
and  tho  toils  which  tlicy  haVft  i untvoualcd. 

Ptrmi*rmm  #*(  i  pHitfrv*  v*"*'*"  «jre^t*K*  t»  nw  .' 


/fvwc  f&f*i»t  fro-Pf  rtriM  apmt 


f  i^FtA  retmrrei 


# 


(J"*!!*  ruti*^H  farmm  ram  tarn  sHKt  fw4il(i  lotf^n.; 

LnA  by  chir  tlSi  "s  wliiit  tri^ki  liBumiu*  wo  wrmoftt 

Flr^Mb  ifip*  rtiinL»[i.%  v*|ijAt  fundi  gf  ici«fi»cc  filKl 

4  pals  to  tlhittxhi:  But  ft])au  Ih'  l)P(dr  li*ad 

fUMTu  Bpplaitdwl  tn  Uuir  utit*  I  had, 

A  lUa  4oue<tle  ^oa  wlU  tlwli  iteplikmp 

And  Urh,  wfail^  I  i9HcriIb«  Utii  vir|ulU•bo^^. 

Aca.4lui  was  etmii  prevailed  upon  by  Ilia  curi* 
&sity  to  act  rock  9  and  Imrd^hifrs  at  dehaucc^  and 
commit  his  UfLT  lu  Iha  winds  \  aiid  the  aame  mo- 
tive* have  in  all  ales  had  the  same  cflfl'Ct  upon 
thr»^p>  whom  the  deeire  of  fwno  or  wisdrtm  has 
diatingiiidhed  from  Uio  lower  orders  of  mankind* 

If,  iheroforc,  it  ctin  be  proved  that  distress  tJ 
nciCt^aflary  to  the  atlainmcnl  of  knowledtfi?,  e^d 
Umi  a  happy  siloatioo  bidf^a  from  us  *o  Urge  a 
pan  of  the  fif^ld  of  modiinnon,  thi}  envy  of  many 
who  rppine  at  the  ^iglU  of  affluence  und  jsplen- 
dour  will  be  mcich  diminiahod',  for,  auch  ia  the 
delight  of  mental  euperiorilVt  that  none  on  whom 
naiore  or  study  ba^c  conferred  it,  would  pur- 
dia^e  the  gift*  of  fortune  by  its  iosjh 

It  in  certain,  that  however  the  rhetoric  of  Se- 
neca may  have  dressed  adveraily  wirh  e.ictrinsic 
oraamentB,  be  has  justly  rrpre*fenWd  it  n'j  afford- 
ing some  opnortumtirs  wf  observation,  which  can- 
not be  founo  in  continnal  sueee??;  he  hnji  truly 
aSHeited,  that  to  eecapii  misfortTme  is  to  want  in- 
Btniction,  and  that  lo  life  at  enaq  is  to  live  in  ig- 
aorance. 

A»no  man  can  en'py  happiness  without  think- 
ing that  bo  enjoys  it,  the  experience  of  caleuuity 
is  necesaan*  to  ajust  flensf  of  better  fortune  j  for 
Ihegood  of  onr  present  state  h  merely  compara- 
tive, nnd  the  evil  whieh  every  man  feela  wdl  be 
su/IirJent  to  disturb  and  htirjisa  him,  if  he  does 
ijol  know  how  mueh  he  efieap*fjj.  The  lustre  of 
diiutionds  ia  invigorated  hj  the  interposition  of 
darker  bod  ifiJ ;  the  hghUora  picture  are  ercaled 
by  the  shudes.  The  higheFt  [tL^asure  whieh  na- 
ture hua  ind  id  lied  to  sensitive  perccptJun  ia  that 
of  re*tt  alter  fatigue  ;  yet,  that  stote  which  labour 
heigh  ten  a  into  c!eUfflil'»  is  of  itself  only  ease,  and 
is  incnnahkof  satisfying  the  mind  without  the 
aupenidditioTi  of  divcrsilied  nniuHpments. 

Prospt'rity,  ail  is  truly  uj^jt  rIcH  by  Scueea,  venf' 
much  ohslnietathe  knowledge  uf  oijrsel 'e?"*  No 
man  can  form  a  ]u»t  estimate  of  lii«  own  fow&n  I 


by  unactive  speculation*  That  fnrtifuiU;  i 
ha$  encountered  no  daugera,  thai  pnidi':»  ^»  wbeta 
has  surmounted  no  dimculliea,  that  i^ftegs^ 
which  h&A  been  attacked  by  no  tomptatkiiu^  da 
at  best  bo  considered  but  as  gold  tiOtyc*  broq^ 
to  the  te^it,  of  which  therefore  tlie  tmc  ^alue  Csu- 
not  be  assigned. 

"He  that  traverses  the  hsts  w>Uioul  an  advtr- 
ftary,  may  reecive,"  uavs  tJie  f^ihiHi^ber,  "tbfi 
reward  ot  victor v,  but  he  has  no  pr«|e!nsion»  to 
tlxe  honooi,"  if  it  beli»e  bobcat  l«pt*inc«i9t 
man  to  eonteuiplate  bimaclfwitb  patiirfiuikHii  sud 
to  receive  the  grntutationa  ofluG  own  eonaciiNie^; 
be  whose  courage  has  made  way  ainrdi^t  tba  Ion 
bulcuce  of  opposition,  and  whoio  vigour  In 
broken  through  tlie  snares  of  di«tf¥!a»^  has  qkaig 
advantaj^es  over  thoi^e  that  Eisiv^  nlept  in  w 
Hhadea  ofindoZenee,  and  whot^e  rt^trof^pfH^  of  tino 
can  entertain  them  with  no  tiling  bi«  ff«y  ridini 
upon  day,  atjd  yimr  gliding  aftesr  year, 

Ef|UfLl^y  necessary  \h  i^ome  vaiSwtj  of  Ibrtutteto 
a  nearer  inspection  of  the  maniMfa,  pnnrtpli^ 
and  aflbctiona  of  mankind.  Princes^  whe:n  ^hty 
would  know  the  opinions  or  grievanecfl  of  tlirii 
adbJfiGls,  find  it  neeessary  to  ?teal  awav  imm 
gftmroa  and  attendautSf  and  mingle  on  eijual  iava 
amoDg  the  people.  To  him  who  t«  knowa  to 
have  the  power  of  doing  good  or  harni^  noiiiiD|ai 
ihown  in  it^  natuml  form.  Thn  bf^tmv^^ur  oiilt 
that  approadi  lutn  i^  regulatcft  hy  U|j»  hmnottCf 
their  narratives  are  adapted  to  hi»  inrUnation.SA^ 
their  reasonin|*B  determined  by  hw  opiniofitf 
whatcvtr  can  alarm  suspicion  or  cietU-  rr 
ment  ia  carcftdly  flnppn^flsed,  and  notldngip 
but  uniformity  ofienmnenis  and  anloDrcif, 
tio  a.  It  may  be  observ  ed,  tJi  a  t  the  itdTartad t 
nlaiflance  which  ladies  have  tlie  ri^t  ^f  f^^ 
Itc'^p?  them  ijenerally  unakitled  innui 
prosperilT  wdl  always  enjoy  the  fe male  \. 
tivcR,  Rno  therefore  tnu^tlse  always  in  da 
female  rpnorance.  Truth  ia  sea  redely  to  be  i 
but  by  those  from  whom  it  can  Bftrre  no  in 
lo  conceal  it. 


No.  151,]      TfTESDiT,  Aug.  27,  17BL 

^O^ri  iLj',  Kal  If  TtXtv- 

Bul  MTApt  in  £rror  k  t^  humaii  nit»d. 

And  hiitaui  b1i*jF  b  f^vtr  iiktccum  t  ^ 

Kaoww4?  frhiii  fflfma«y(*t  f^tanjni  bnUa^l 

Know  wo  bonr  Iau;-  Lbft  prc«(?iit  iJuJI  aailiirv  f  , 

w»t    -• 

The  writers  of  med limine  and  phyfti'tlo^  ftafe 
traced,  with  p-eat  appearance  of  acairacy,  tha 
cfTecti  of  lime  upon  the  human  body,  by  marking 
the  various  period*  of  the  conatiltrtion,  and  tkft 
several  sta|[os  by  which  animal  hfe  makes  it»  ttnj- 
greas  from  m  f:ui  cy  to  deer e  pit  ud  e.  Though  Uwir 
obscn-alioTis  have  not  enabled  them  to  dtfcow 
how  manhood  may  be  accelerated,  or  old  age  r^ 
tarded,  yet  surely' if  Uiey  be  consdered  onW  at 
the  amu&ementa  of  curiosity,  Uiey  sje  ofefjuaf  im- 
portance vvitli  conjectures  on  things  more  remoie, 
wilhealakigucs  of  the  fixed  star?,  and  caleulatiooa 
of  the  bulk  of  planel^". 

ft  bad  been  a  task  worthy  of  tha  moiml  phikii^ 
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phen  to  have  considered  with  equal  care  the  cli- 
macterica  of  tho  mind ;  to  have  pointed  out  the 
time  at  which  everv  passion  begins  and  ceases 
to  predominate,  and  noted  tlie  regular  variations 
of  desire,  and  the  succession  of  one  appetite  to 
another. 

The  periods  of  mental  change  are  not  to  be 
stated  with  equal  certainty  ;  our  bodies  grow  up 
under  the  care  of  nature,  and  dc(>end  so  little 
on  our  own  management,  that  something  more 
than  negligence  is  necessary  to  discompose  their 
structure,  or  impede  their  vigour.  But  our  minds 
are  committed  in  a  ereat  measure  first  to  tho  direc- 
tion of  others,  and  afterwards  of  ourselves.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  protract,  the  weakness  of  in- 
fancy beyond  the  usual  time ;  but  the  mind  may 
be  very  easily  hindered  from  its  share  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  bulk  and  strength  of  manhood 
must,  withont  the  assistance  of  education  and  in- 
struction, be  informed  only  with  the  understand- 
ing of  a  child. 

^''et,  amidst  all  the  disorder  and  inequality 
which  variety  of  discipline,  example,  conversa- 
tion, and  emplovment,  produce  in  the  intellectual 
advances  of  different  men,  there  is  still  discover- 
ed, by  a  vi^lant  spectator,  such  a  general  and 
remote  similitude,  as  may  bo  expected  in  the 
same  common  nature  afiocted  by  external  cir- 
cumstances indefinitely  varied.  We  all  enter 
tho  world  in  iM]ual  ignorance,  gaze  round  about 
us  on  the  same  objects,  and  have  our  first  pains 
and  pleasures,  our  first  hopes  and  fears,  our  first 
aversions  and  desires,  from  the  same  causes : 
and  thou£r|i,  as  we  proceed  farther,  life  opens 
wider  prospects  to  our  view,  and  accidental  im- 
pulses determine  us  to  different  paths  ^  yet  as 
every  mind,  however  vigorous  or  abstracted,  is 
necessitated,  in  its  present  state  of  union,  to  re- 
ceive its  informations,  and  execute  its  purposes  by 
the  intervention  of  the  body,  the  uniformity  of 
our  corporeal  nature  communicates  itself  to  our 
intellectual  operations  ;  and  those  whose  abili- 
ties or  knowledge  incline  them  most  to  deviate 
from  the  general  round  of  life,  are  recalled  from 
eccentricity  by  the  laws  of  their  existence. 

If  we  consiaer  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  each  part  of  life  some  particular 
faculty  is  more  eminently  employed.  When  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  are  first  opened  before 
us,  while  novelty  blooms  alike  on  cither  hand, 
and  every  thing"^  equally  unknown  and  unexa- 
mined seems  of  equal  value,  the  power  of  tlie 
soul  is  principally  exerted  in  a  vivacious  and  de- 
sultory curiosity.  She  applies  by  turns  to  every 
object,  enjoys  it  for  a  short  time,  and  flies  with 
equal  ardour  to  another.  She  delights  to  catch  up 
loose  and  unconnected  ideas,  but  starts  away 
from  systems  and  complications,  which  would 
obstruct  the  rapidity  of  her  transitions,  and  detain 
her  long  in  the  same  nursuit. 

When  a  number  of^distinct  images  are  collect- 
ed by  these  erratic  and  hasty  surveys,  the  fancj* 
is  busied  in  arranging  them ;  and  combines  them 
into  pleasing  pictures  with  more  resemblance  to 
the  realities  of  life,  as  experience  advances,  and 
new  obser\'ations  rectify  the  former.  While  the 
judgment  is  yet  uninformed,  and  unable  to  com- 
pare the  draughts  of  fiction  with  their  originals, 
we  arc  delightr^  with  improbable  adventure?,  im- 
nmcticable  virtues,  and  inimitable  characters ; 
btit,  in  proportion  as  we  have  more  opportunities 
of  aoquatnting  ourselves  with  living  nature,  we 
SE 


are  sooner  disgusted  with  copies  in  which  then 
appears  no  resemblance.  We  first  discard  ab- 
surdity and  impossibility,  then  exact  greater  and 
greater  degrees  of  probability,  but  at  last  become 
cold  and  ifiscnsible  to  the  charms  of  falsehood, 
liowever  specious,  and,  from  the  imitation!  of 
truth,  which  are  never  perfect,  transfer  our  aflee* 
tions  to  truth  itself. 

Now  commences  the  reign  of  judgment  or  !«•- 
.'^on;  we  begin  to  find  little  i)icasurc  Initin  com- 
paring  ar;ruments,  stating  propositions,  discos 
tanglmg  perplexities,  clearing  ambiguities,  and 
deducing  conseqiienccs.  The  painted  valefl  of 
imagination  are  deserted,  and  our  intellectual  aO" 
eivity  is  exorcised  in  winding  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  fallacy,  and  toiling  with  firm  and  cau- 
tious steps  up  tile  narrow  tracts  of  demonstration. 
Whatever  may  lull  vigilance,  or  misleod  atten- 
tion, is  contemptuously  rejected,  and  every  dis- 
guise in  which  error  may  be  concealed,  is  carefully 
observed,  till,  by  degrees,  a  certain  rumber  of  in- 
contestable or  unsuspected  propositionft  are  esta- 
blished, and  at  last  concatenated  into  arguroenta^ 
or  compacted  into  systems. 

At  length  weariness  succeeds  to  labour,  ftDd 
tiie  mind  Ties  at  ease  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
own  attainments,  wiihout  any  desire  of  new  con- 
quests or  excursions.  This  is  the  age  of  recol- 
lection and  narrative;  the  opinions  are  settled, 
and  the  avenues  of  apprehension  shut  against 
any  new  intelligence ;  tne  days  that  are  to  fol- 
low must  pass  in  the  inculcation  of  precepts  al- 
ready collected,  and  assertion  of  tenets  already 
rccefved  ;  notliing  is  henceforward  so  odious  as 
opposition,  so  insolent  as  doubt,  or  so  dangerous 
as  novelty. 

In  like  manner  the  passions  usurp  the  sepsrsto 
command  of  the  successive  periods  of  life.  To 
the  happiness  of  our  first  years  nothing  more 
seems  necessary  than  freedom  from  restraint; 
every  man  may  remember  that  if  he  was  lefl  to 
himself,  and  indulged  in  the  disposal  of  his  own 
time,  he  was  once  content  without  the  superad- 
dition  of  any  actual  pleasure.  The  new  woHd  is 
itself  a  banouet:  and,  till  we  have  exhausted  tile 
freshness  ot  life,  we  have  always  about  us  snA- 
cient  gratifications  :  the  sunshine  quickens  us  to 
pla>%  and  the  shade  invites  us  to  sleep. 

But  we  soon  become  unsatisfied  with  negative 
felicity,  and  are  solicited  by  our  senses  and  appe- 
tites to  more  powerful  delights,  as  the  taste  of 
him  who  has  satisfied  his  hunger  must  be  exdted 
by  artificial  stimulations.  The  simplicity  of  nip 
tural  amusement  is  now  past,  and  art  and  con- 
trivance must  improve  our  pleasures ;  but  in  tirac^ 
art  like  nature  is  exhaustcsd,  and  the  senses  ctn 
no  longer  supply  the  cravings  of  the  intellect 

The  attention  is  then  transferred  from  pleasiiro 
to  interest,  in  which  pleasure  is  perhaps  included^ 
though  diflused  to  a  wider  extent,  and  protracte« 
through  new  gradations.  Nothing  now  dancee 
before  the  eyes  but  wealth  and  power,  nor  rings 
in  tho  ear,  but  the  voice  of  fame ;  weahh,'  to 
which,  however  variously  denominated,  every 
man  at  some  time  or  other  aspires ;  power»  wbicii 
all  wish  (o  obtain  within  their  circle  of  action ; 
and  fame  which  no  man,  however  high  or  mefMr 
however  wise  or  ignorant,  was  yet  nhw  to  despitei 
Now  prudence  ana  foresight  exert  their  influence ; 
no  hour  is  devoted  wholly  to  any  present  enjo3^ 
men  ,  no  act  or  purpose  terminates  in  itself  mA 
every  motkm  is  refimred  to  some  distsnt  end ;  tho 
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tceonipt»hni«Rt  of  t^ne  daiifn  bagttis  another, 
tnd  l1i!J  ultirnA^tEJ  wjsh  i3  always  pushed  o^  to  ila 
furmer  dutance. 

At  LengLU  f^ma  ia  i^baetved  ta  be  unc&rtftiD^ 
mad  power  to  b«  dungi^roLif  ;  the  nvin  who^e  vi- 
f  oar  aiid  aliLcnty  bvsm  to  forsake  him,  bj  do^ 
greet  cnntrs«u  tib  acntirnB,  rvmiti  hia  fgrtii?r 
[Quhiplicitj  orpursuilKf  atitl  i^^rendanoloDger  bis 
pp^^rd  to  an;  ^ihct  honu^ir  than  the  rtrputAtiurt 
of  woalih^  Of  any  alheir  iiiHinsitc^^l'ifialiis  power, 
Avafice  b  generally  the  Last  passion  of  tho^t: 
Uvea  of  which  (he  fifat  pAft  has  becu  Sfjuandered 
in  pteasare,  and  the  sticond  devoted  to  ambtUoa. 
H«  ihat  fliobs  under  thtf  fatigue  of  getUag  weaUk, 
lulLa  hia  asf;  witii  the  milder  biiHa^^s^  of  saving  iu 

J  k&in*  in  this  View  of  life  considered  men  iA 
actuated  only  hy  natuml  deiiros,  »!id  yielding  to 
tbflif  own  tndinationi,  w^Uioul  regard  to  superior 
principUa^  by  whtcJi  the  force  of  eKterniJ  i»gent$s 
may  he  counterantedt  md  tH»  temponLry  preva- 
lence of  pflBsiont  rwitiminod*  Naturp  will  ijifk'^i} 
always  opu-rat^  human  desirea  will  be  always 
langinf  {  bat  these  lootiofis*  thongh  v«ry  power- 
ful, are  not  resiitlet« ;  fmtur«  »iay  be  ref  otatcd, 
aud  desires  governed  ;  and,  to  contend  with  !he 
prBdominnnce  of  successive  paatlon9»  to  be?  en- 
dangered Brat  by  one  afTection,  and  then  by  ano- 
ther, is  th«  connition  upon  which  we  ere  to  pafts 
ourtlniej  the  time  of  our  preparation  tor  thatalate 
which  ahiiU  pot  an  end  U>  experiment,  to  di^ap- 
pointment,  and  to  change. 


No.  151*]  S^TuaOATi  Ate.  31,  !75L 

flflL 

Oiivstriiiii  wofdn  cvi  bait  dlwutrifi  tUtm 

"It  wa9  the  wiadom/*  say»  Seneca, ''  of  ancienl 
tJmsi  to  consider  what  ts  most  useful  a»  mot^L 
iilu^Lriou^.'-  ir  ihi<  rule  btj  applied  to  workti  ot 
geniLi^  scarcely  any  species  cd'  composiuon  d^ 
aerves  tnore  to  be  cultivated  than  the  epistolary 
•tylc,  iince  none  is  of  more  various  or  frequent 
ute,  throuffh  the  whole  subordination  of  human 
life. 

It  hoA  yet  happened^  that  amonj;  iho  numpn^ui 
wrttera  which  our  nation  has  produced,  eqiml  per- 
haps always  m  force  and  jjcniua,  and  of  lale  in 
eUgance  and  accuracy,  to  tho^e  of  any  olher 
tountry,  vory  few  have  endeavoured  to  diAlitiguish 
themselvcE  by  the  publjcation  of  Jttters,  except 
fluch  aa  were  written  m  the  discharge  of  mjbbc 
truais,  and  during  the  traniiiction  of  great  aOatra ; 
whichi  though  th^y  afford  preoedeute  to  the  tni- 
Distor,  and  memorials  to  the  lii»toriant  are  of  no 
tisa  as  examptes  lo  t!ie  familiar  elyte^  or  models 
of  private  toTre^pondenc. 

If  it  b'?  inquired  by  forct^ner*,  how  ihia  de- 
ficienLy  has  ht^ppentvl  in  tlie  liieralure  of  a 
conntnf,  whfjro  all  jnduEge  thematlves  with  so 
Me  danger  in  speaking  aJid  writing,  mmy  we 
0ot  without  either  bigoLrv  or  arrogance  inWm 
them^liiat  it  n»u*E  ho  jrtiputed  to  ourconiempt 
of  t'ifles,  and  ovtrdiip  aenfe  of  the  digmiv  of  tho 
public  "t  We  d^i  nJi  think  it  tKaaoualjl."  to  fill 
iHe  world  w'liii  vo\unxf:^  from  which  nothing  can 
be  Iciincdt  nt^  u^^  limi  th»  croftlc^-me;^  id 


tho  bt)*y,  or  the  amos<*ments  of  the  gay,  \hmX^ 
give  wny  to  nairallvcs  of  our  privat?i  affaini, 
complaints  of  absence^  expreaaiona  of  fo^idnin«| 
or  deciamtion^i  of  tideUtj^ 

A  shglit  perusal  of  tHe  innumerable  tetlcra  by 
which  me  wits  of  France  have  aignalood  tbelt 
nameft,  will  prove  that  other  nations  n^ed  not  bi 
diflcoofaged  from  the  hkd  attempts  bjlli*i 
sciouantifi  of  inubihty  ;  for  aiirefy  it  ta  ootl 
dilficiilt    lo  ag^mv&te  trilling    imsfortsmi^ 
iimgnify  familiar  incid^nt^  repeat  adulslDi}' fra»i 
fofrifions,   accumulate    servile    hyp^ffcolaav 
prcwluce  all  tliat  can  be  fotind  \a  the  dM^pie 
remainn  of  Voiture  and  Hcairorat 

Yirtf  an  much  of  hf43  mu*it  bo  paMcd  In  a€ 
considerable  only  by  their  freqtietit  occun 
and  much  of  the  pleasure  whidi  our  4 
allows,  muit  be  produced  by  ^Ttng  el6§»nmW 
trifle^f  it  is  nocc?s.4ary  to  leara  how  la  lieooOM 
little  without  b(.'<M>ining  mean,  to  maJotain  th# 
iif!ce>^iinry  iiHercour$au  of  civility,  and  611  up  thi 
vacuiticsj  of  actions  by  agreeable  appea.ranci!::i^ 
U  bad  thereibre  been  of  advantage^  if  »uch  of 
our  writtfTi  a#  have  excelled  in  th«!  &ft  of  di^ro 
rating  insignificance,  had  supplied  ua  with  9.  Uw 
tallies  ofimKtcent  gnycty,  cmiaiona  of  honest  tafh 
derueaiHf  or  eadamations  of  uninAportuit  btiriy. 

Precept  has  generally  been  povtcinoriO  p^ 
formartcze.  The  art  of  eompo«ing  woifkt  ttf  p^ 
niud  ha»  never  been  tang ht  but  by  the  «iaaip(« 
of  those  who  perlbrnied  it  by  natural  w^am  dt 
imagination^  and  rectitude  of  judftoeAL  At  ww 
have  few  tetters,  wc  have  likewise  f&w  cnfiriitiita 
ujHin  the  epistolary  »t^ie.  Tho  ohstfrvationt 
with  which  Walsh  has  introduced  hb  pagetal 
inanity^  are  suf^h  a^  give  him  little  dtmm  va  dM 
rink  assigned  him  by  Dryden  amon ff  llw  cnlic& 
**  LelterH/'^  says  he,  '*  are  intended  as  fttSiEMi* 
bianco  of  convet«atioti,  asid  the  ddeif  eMtl* 
lencfls  of  converi^tioo,  are  gond'-hiiiaotir  toi 
eood*breeding/*  Tlua  remark,  equally  valmy* 
tor  its  novelty  and  propriety,  he  dilates  ami  aa- 
forcos  With  an  uppeamoce  of  complete  acqoi- 
csccncii  in  bis  own  discovery. 

Nn  man  wae  over  in  doubt  about  the  mottl 

auahtit^s  of  a  letter.  It  has  been  always  kitowft 
lat  he  who  ondoavoura  to  please  most  appear 
pleased,  and  ho  who  woulu  not  provoke  mdi> 
iicss  touat  not  pracEi^e  it.  But  the  qoealiaia 
amonp'  those  wlio  estabhsh  rules  fur  an  «piMo> 
lary  perfornmnce  iji,  how  gayety  or  civility  inii3f 
bo  properly  cjtprei^tcd ;  »m  among  the  criues  m 
hiatory  it  is  not  contested  whether  tnith  ought  l» 
be  pr*f«*Tved,  but  by  what  mode  of  dictioa  it  if 
best  ndorned, 

Ai^  letters  are  written  on  all  siibjed^  ts  ill 
fltato^  of  mind  I  they  cannot  be  properir  radttfiiii 
to  FoUled  nil  ft,  or  dettcribed  by  any  flmgW  dblH 
racterietic;  and  we  may  ^Ay  disentang^b  oof  ■ 
mind  a  from  critical  erubarraMmfnta  by  dwttf 
mining  that  a  letter  has  no  poctdtarirv  but  i£* 
form,  and  that  nothing  ieto  be  refused  admipision- 
which  would  be  prop'^r  in  any  other  method  of 
iri^^itini;  the  f^arnc  Hubjort.  The  qUftUliea  erf"  tli« 
epistolary  style  mont  fre4]uently  required,  ai* 
r-oso  a[jd  tjimplicity,  an  even  flow  of  un laboured 
diction,  nnri  an  artless  armcj^ement  of  of 
suntinvent^  But  these  dift:ctions  iire  no  i 
applied  10  use,  than  tlii^lr  f^cantineis  aud  in  ^ 
fettion  bccotu?  evident.  Lfitters  are  w ritteii  to 
the  great  and  to  the  nit^an,  to  the  leaned  and  the 
ignorant,  iLt  nast  and  in  diUE^a^  ia  s{M»i  aadi*  , 
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Nodiijiff  ean  be  more  fanproper  thin 
uid  ludty  of  expression,  when  the  import- 
of  the  subject  impresses  solicitude,  or  the 
^  of  the  person  exacts  rererence. 

letters  shoold  be  written  with  strict  cen- 
to nsture  is  true,  because  nothing  but 
^f  to  nature  can  make  any  composition 
or  josL    But  it  is  natural  to  depart 
fiuniliaritj  of  language  upon  occasions  not 
'--    Whatever  elcratos  the  sentiments  will 


eqiNiitly  raise  the  expression;    whatever 
OB  inili  hope  or  terror,  will  produce  some 


«ea  «euBiuB  oompij  wiin  ine  van 
Iw*^  K  gnat  events  are  to  be 
with  aH  the  solemnity  of  an  Y 
thea  fiva  their  causes,  connect 


I  of  images  and  some  figurative  dis- 
tOfftkHM  of  phrase.  Wherever  we  are  studious 
to  plaaM^  we  are  afraid  of  trusting  our  first 
and  endeavour  to  recommend  our 
by  studied  ornaments,  accuracy  of  me- 
ld eleganee  of  sMe. 
If  the  penonages  or  the  comic  scene  be  al- 
1  by  Horace  to  raise  their  lanffuago  in  the 
MUta  of  anger  to  the  tuigid  vehemence  of 
dj,  the  epistolary  writer  may  likewise  with- 
i  eomply  with  the  varieties  of  his  mat- 
■  9  related,  he  may 
historian  deduce 
r  causes,  connect  them  with  the 
and  trace  them  to  their  conse- 
If  a  disputed  |>o8ition  is  to  be  csta- 
r  a  remote  principle  to  be  investigated, 
fea-HMT  detafl  his  reasonings  with  all  the  nicety 
of  ■jllopaiic  method.  If  a  menace  is  to  be 
■fwted.  or  a  benefit  implored,  he  may,  without 
mj  violaiioB  of  the  edicts  of  criticism,  call  every 
aovrer  of  ifaetoric  to  his  assistance,  and  try  every 
UeC  9t  which  love  or  pity  enters  the  heart 

LeOer*  that  have  no  other  end  than  the  en- 
tHtUBiBeiit  of  the  correspondent  are  more  pro- 
pcly  regulated  by  critical  precepts,  because  the 
■itter  and  style  are  equally  arbitrary,  and  rules 
m  more  necessary,  as  there  is  a  larger  power 
of  choice.  In  letters  of  this  kind,  some  conceive 
art  graceful,  and  others  think  negligence  amia- 
Ut;  aooie  model  them  by  the  sonnet,  and  will 
■Ikiw  them  no  means  of  delighting  but  the  soft 
lapse  Off  calm  melliriuence;  others  adjust  ihem 
hf  the  epigram,  and  expect  pointed  sentences 
•M  forcible  periods.  The  one  party  considers 
oeaptioD  from  faults  as  the  height  of  cxcel- 
Umet,  the  other  looks  upon  neglect  of  excellence 
••  the  BMMt  disgusting  fiiult ;  one  avoids  cen- 
nra^  the  other  aspires  to  praise;  one  is  always 
m  danger  of  insipidity,  the  other  continually  on 
dw  brink  of  aflectation. 
When  the  subject  has  no  intrinsic  dignity,  it 
rily  owe  its  attractions  to  artificial 
ts,  and  may  catch  at  all  advantages 
I  ^  art  of  writing  can  supply.  He  that, 
Pliny,  sends  his  friend  a  portion  for  his 
filter,  win,  without  Pliny's  eloquence  or  ad- 
dressy  find  means  of  cxcilinjz  gratitude,  and  se- 
cviDff  aeeepCance  ;  but  he  that  has  no  present 
to  mute  but  a  gariand,  a  ribbon,  or  some  petty 
cmoaity,  mnst  endeavour  to  recommend  it  by 
hh  nMoner  of  giving  it 

The  purpose  for  wluch  letters  are  written 
«hMi  no  intelligence  is  communicated,  or  busi- 
■m  transacted,  is  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of 
As  absent  cither  love  or  esteem :  to  excite  love 
we  mnst  impart  pleasure,  and  to  raise  esteem  we 
■Oit  discover  abilities.  Pleasure  will  generally 
be  given,  as  abilities  are  displayed  by  scenes  of 
pobts  of  conceit^  unexpo<^  sallies. 


and  artf^  compliments.  Trifles  always  require 
exuberance  of  ornament ;  the  building  which  has 
no  strength  can  be  valued  only  for  the  grace  of 
its  decoratbns.  The  pebble  must  be  polished 
with  care,  which  hopes  to  be  valued  as  a  die* 
mond ;  and  words  ought  surely  to  be  laboured, 
when  they  are  intend^  to  stand  for  things. 


No.  153.]     Tuesday,  Sept.  S,  1751. 
Tmr§m  Rewii  BtquUmr /^rtmimwi,  art  sisyif,  $t  sdU 

~  JOV, 


Ths  fickle  erawd  with  fortnne  eomef  and  gom% 
Wealth  itUl  finds  Ibllowera,  and  mUfiKtone  fbee. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Theee  are  occasions  on  which  all  apology  is 
rudeness.  He  that  has  an  unwelcome  message 
to  deliver,  may  give  some  proof  of  tenderness 
and  delicacy,  by  a  ceremonial  introduction  aifd 
gradual  discovery,  because  the  mind,  upon  which* 
the  weight  of  sorrow  is  to  fall,  gains  time  for  the 
collection  of  its  powcre :  but  nothing  is  more 
absurd  than  to  delay  the  communication  of 
pleasure,  to  tonnent  curiosity  by  impatience,  and 
to  delude  hope  by  anticipation. 

I  shall  therefore  forbear  the  arts  by  which  cor- 
respondents generally  secure  admission :  for  I 
have  too  long  remarked  the  power  of  vanity,  to 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  read  by  you  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  approve,  when  I  declare  that  my  nam* 
tivo  has  no  other  tendency  than  to  illustrate  and 
corrobrato  your  own  observations. 

I  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
patrimonv  had  been  wasted  by  a  long  succession 
of  s<]|uanderere,  till  he  was  unable  to  support  any 
of  his  children,  except  his  heir,  in  the  hereditary 
dignity  of  idleness.  Being  therefore  obliged  to 
employ  that  part  of  life  in  study  which  my  pro 
genitore  had  devoted  to  the  hawk  ami  hound,  I 
was  In  my  eighteenth  year  despatched  to  the  uni* 
vereity,  without  any  rural  honours.  I  had  never 
killed  a  single  woodcock,  nor  partaken  one 
triumph  over  a  conquered  fox. 

At  the  university  1  continued  to  enlarse  mj 
acquisitions  with  little  envy  of  the  noisy  happi- 
ness which  my  elder  brother  had  the  fortune  to 
enjoy,  and,  having  obuined  my  degree,  retireil 
to  consider  at  leisure  to  what  profession  I  should 
coiifine  that  application  which  had  hitherto  been 
dissipated  in  general  knowledge.  To  deliberate 
upon  a  choice  which  custom  and  honour  forbid 
to  be  retracted,  is  certainly  reasonable,  yet,  to  lef 
loose  the  attention  equally  to  the  advantages  and 
inconveniences  of  every  employment  is  not  with- 
out danger;  new  motives  are  every  moment 
operating  on  every  side ;  and  mechanics  have 
long  ago  discovered,  tliat  contrariety  of  equal  atr 
tractions  is  equivalent  to  rest. 

While  I  was  thus  trifling  in  uncertainty,  ail 
old  adventurer,  who  had  been  once  the  intimate 
friend  of  my  father,  arrived  from  the  Indies  with 
a  large  fortune :  which  he  bad  so  much  harassed 
himself  in  obtainin/r,  that  sickness  and  infirmity 
left  him  no  other  desire  tlinn  to  die  in  his  native 
countrv.  His  wealth  easily  procured  him  an 
inviution  to  pass  his  life  >vith  us ;  and,  being 
incapable  of  any  amusement  but  conversation^ 
he  necessarily  became  iamiliarized  to  ma,  whan 
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he  fckuiMl  itudbu^  And  domcsUc  Pleaded  with 
&a  opportEtnity  of  JnipiLrting  my  ktiowledgei  iLiid 
«agt;r  4.ifany  mtcflhgeiice  llmt  ini^lU  increv^ie  it^  I 
deUgliUrd  h»&  cUfioBity  witli  Jusiorical  narratives 
&ad  explic4tJ<Mia  of  aaUim^  and  ici^Uiied  his  vn- 
nily  by  irnjuirit?!!  alter  the  prodijcta  of  di&tiiTLl 
toynuicn,  untl  the  cuintotiis  ui  Iht^irinhiLUllaiitd^ 

My  b^JLhe^  b»w  bow  rauch  I  ndvujiced  in  the 
favour  vl'our  f  tiett,  who  being  without  helm  was 
JIB tu rally  expecli>d  to  enrich  the  family  of  his 
fhefid;  but  (leitber  attempted  t<iJ  nli«!Tiate  i»o,  nor 
to  mgratiato  hicmcir.  Ho  wsia  indeed  UlUv  qua* 
UBed  (o  solicit  the*aHf;etii>ii  of  a  travel  ier,  for  tJ»t? 
remt^srieiiii  of  ins  educaiion  had  Idl  lihn  wriihout 
any  rule  of  action  hut  hi«  prusi^iit  hiinu>ur.  He 
ollen  fur^oolt  the  old  gtntAcHnan  in  Llit}  mideft  of 
an  ud venture,  beoam^L^  the  horn  iomifhjd  in  tlm 
coiirt-3'ttrdf  and  wouid  have  ioitt  an  o]j)XVft unity » 
not  only  of  knowing  tb*  hisUtry  but  shiLnng  tliu 
weaJih  of  the  ^io^uh  '*^'^  i'*^  ^fi'J  <J*  **  'i'-'^*^  point- 
er, or  Ihe  flight  ol  ii  horse- nice. 

It  watt  therefore  no!  hng  before  oar  new  friemi 
d^arcd  hi  a  intention  of  heqneath]n.><;  to  nua  tha 
pro&tB  uf  hi;  contmc?rcc.  aa  th^'  only  mnrt  tu  the 
laj^iy  by  wboni  ht  could  cipect  theni  to  ho  r«i* 
tioually  enjoyed,  Thte  diatiricLion  drrw  ittton 
me  the  ^iivy  °ol  only  of  niy  brotlier  but  tny 
father. 

As  no  mun  m  i^  Uhng  (o  b«Ki«vo  thtt  bo  sufll^ra 
by  b[0  own  (kidt,  ihoy  imnut«d  IhB  prelcrcncf? 
which  I  hod  ohtam^^d  to  ailuUtory  couiptiiiiierpi. 
or  iTUkhgUiim  c«iluTjmi£>st,  l\i  no  j^u^poj^^  diil  f 
CiUI  ujKJu  my  patr*jn  tu  atlost  my  ifinoccnctv  for 
who  Will  bt^heVM  what  lif?  wiaiieb  to  b^  t&Uvl  Ln 
tha  heat  of  di-  ■  iil  tli^jy  forced  Ihcir  in- 

mate by  repGu.'  *       '  iJepaft  from  the  hoii«e, 

&Qd  1  Wffli  sooji,  ;^j  i,i^^  ^iiinQ  treatinc/it,  oMigwd 
ta  follow  hiiii. 

H^cbodE  hi*  residence  in  the  confines  of  Lon- 
don, where  rsAlf  tranquiihtVf  and  ine(hctije,  re* 
Btored  him  to  part  oft  he  hcaflh  wljieJi  he  b&il  lost* 
1  pleased  niVM^If  ivRh  peativibg  thai  I  \*  us  not 
hKely  to  obtiiin  uniuimodiaie  poa^e^ion  of  Hcahh 
wlupb  no  labour  of  mine  had  contributed  lo  ac* 
quire;  and  llml  he  who  had  thuadistin|;uiah^d 
mS]  nii^bt  hop'j  to  end  baa  hie  without  a  tolntl 
frustration  of  ihoai^  hlcssing:^  which  whatever  ho 
their  real  valiie^  hi:  had  sotight  wilJi  ao  much  dtli- 
fence,  and  purcbascd  with  sa  otaay  vicissitudes 
of  danger  and  fatigue. 

He,  jrideed,  lef^  me  nu  reason  to  rtrpiiie  at  ]m 
recovery .  for  he  was  wiUinc^  lo  aecu!*tom  m« 
early  to  tftc  use  of  money  j  and  act  apart  for  my 
eiftensej  nxwh  a  revenue  a  a  J  h:id  scarcely  dared 
lo  image  1  can  yet  congrutulate  my  a  elf  tliat 
fortune  han  aeon  her  golden  cup  once  lasted  nith- 
out  inebriation.  Neither  my  modesty  nor  pru- 
dence were  ovcrwhelu^ed  by  afUncnicc  ;  my  ele- 
vation waa  wifboul  kianlencn,  and  my  ejEpense 
wi th out  profuaion.  Fah p I oy  in g  tht: "  i n fl ucnce 
^vhich  money  ^  wayn  eoDferslo  the  improvement 
of  my  underslandiu^jj  I  minalcdin  paniufl  of  gay- 
ety,  and  in  confi^rences  of  karning,  appeared  m 
every  place  where  in&truclion  was  to  be  found, 
aad  J  manned  that^  ranging  through  all  the  divcr^ 
ftitie^  of  life,  I  had  ai^uainied  mvseJf  fully  with 
human  nature,  and  learned  all 'that  was" to  he 
known  of  the  way  a  of  men. 

It  happened,  however,  that  I  Jwon  discovered 
how  much  was  wanting  lo  tlie  eomplution  of  my 
knowledge,  and  found  that,  aceording  tr>  Sene- 
ca'a  riiro&rki  1  had  hitherto  aeen  the  worlri  butoQ 


one  aido.  My  patron^a  c«nfide()C«  iu  bia  iocri«vt 
of  tiircn^t  tempted  hirn  tocardeasuesa  and  mm* 
gularity  j  he  caught  a  fever  hy  ridioa  in  the  raiuL 
of  which  lie  died  dehri«Hi9  on  the  third  day.  f 
boriod  hiin,  without  i^ny  of  the  heir^B  atSectcd 
grief  or  secret  exultation  ;  tlicn  preparing  lo  Uk» 
a  lei^l  p4j^^^«ion  of  hia  fortune,  opvitud  Ilia  cla> 
set,  where  I  found  a  will  made  at  htatiral  afiifm^ 
by  whieb  uiy  faihcr  waa  appomti^d  tlic  dftwf  Jita^ 
ritOTjOJid  nothing  was  teft  ine  but  ^  legacy  aulttciaot 
to  support  me  m  the  proiecution  of  tuyatmlici^ 

I  had  not  yet  foimd  audi  diatuu*  in  pruapinlf 
ai  to  continue  it  by  any  aiU  of  forgery  ur  iiijuHiai^ 
ai)d  made  ha^le  to  inform  my  fiither  of  Lhi;  rtdi^ 
which  bad  been  mvsn  hiutf  no^  by  the  ureftrenel 
of  kiridue«»,  htiLny  the  del  ay  a  ol  indolence,  and 
cowaidicc  of  n^v.  The  iuuigry  fai»dy  dew  likt 
vuhiiren  on  their  pri^y^  ajul  toun  itud^  my  di««||p. 
r^'jinruR-^t  pnUiit  by  the  toinult  of  IJiveT  daUBi%' 
iiml  I  he  ffplt:inli>ur  tjf  their  feOrr<»w, 

it  Wiia  tiow  my  ^ml  to  consider  bow  I  ahould 
repair  l)ic  di^appomtnu^tiL  1  could  not  bul  lii* 
umph  in  uiy  tou^  b^t  of  fricnda,  whick  campftivi 
a  Inmost  every  name  thai  pjwttr  cir  ki«uwl«dc|ii  is^i 
litled  tf>  emmeuoe,  and,  in  the  proap^ot  of  ill*  UH 
tiuniierahle  roads  to  honot ir  &od  pretetntkCiUt  vi  ludl 
I  Imil  laid  open  to  niyai^f  by  tk^  wise  luc  uf  Km* 
pormry  i-jcbeft.  I  hefirvpd  notiiing  n*C4^iaajy  Iwt 
that  TBhould  continue  tbui  «<  quaint  a i>ce  to  wlwck 
I  had  been  au  readily  adoniNHt,  and  ttrhlEli  Ita4 
hitiiertn  been  cultivated  on  both  »id«9  itW^tt^iai 
ardour* 

FufI  of  tbeac  i'xpeclatIoni<,  I  otii?  mtftnuuf  01^ 
dcrtMl  a  chair,  with  an  mtenboii  lo  maii«  my  UPw 
circle  of  moral  n%  v  i^i  U.  W  he  re  1  ^^l  ato|H»id  I 
saw  tw^o  fiiotmeu  lolling  at  the  dtwr^  who  uMtM 
without  any  clian^e  of  posture,  Df  ^^UfiduaAf 
conn  ten  imce,  that  iheir  master  vraa  at  botM^ifd 
sutTbrod  me  to  open  die  inner  door  wahnixt  IMil' 
&nce.  I  found  my  friend  atandingfi  a^td^  M  1  wti 
tattling  with  my  ftp rmeftVeedt>m,  was  formally  in^ 
treated  tu  >il  duv  n  i  but  did  not  »ta,y  to  be  fi^ 
voured  with  any  further  coudesrensiciu. 

My  ni  jKt  experiment  was  nmde  at  the  ievaeoT 
a  a[Qte!«man,  wbn  recijived  me  with  an  embraca 
of  tendernes3j  that  he  nught  With  iDore  decencj 
puhhsh  my  cliange  of  fortnne  to  the  aycopbaata 
about  birn.  After  lie  had  enjoyt-^l  the  tin  umph  of 
condolence,  he  turned  to  a  ivealtJiy  atock-joMM^ 
and  left  me  ^  xpo^cd  to  tlic  ecorn  of  tho««  irto 
had  lately  courted  my  notice,  and  aoliclted  Oiyjft*' 
teroat 

I  waij  then  eer  down  at  the  door  of  aJioUUTi 
who,  upon  ni3  rnlrancCj  advised  me,  »-ilh  g;tit 
noicinsntv,  to  think  of  some  settled  proviaioa  fat 
life.  I  [ell  liint,  and  hurried  away  to  aa  ol4 
friend,  who  professed  himself  unsusociptibk  «f 
any  imprtissions  from  prosptrtty  or  mitfortnae^ 
antl  heggt  d  Uiat  he  might  sec  me  when  he  waa 
more  at  leisure. 

Of  flixiy-sL'vcn  door^,  at  which  I  knocked  ia 
the  tirst  week  after  my  appc4imnce  in  a  moura- 
ingdreii?,  I  wua  denied  aduuasion  at  fon;y-aix} 
w  a  a  a  ulTcr ed  a  t  fou  rtcen  t  n  wa  i  t  i  n  Ihe 


till  buainesfi  wn$  dcf  patehed  ;  at  four,  w 
lained  with  a  fe^w  questions  about  the  w^lkif } 
at  gnc^  heard  the  footman  rsLed  for  biingillglllf 
name ;  and  at  two  was  infornied,  in  the  fluw  « 
casual  con verFa lion,  how  much  a  inan  of  imnk 
deflTades  himsdf  by  m^an  company. 

My  cMrioi?ity  now  kd  m*  to  try  what  TtcePPoB 
I  ihould  find  among  th«  ladiea  j"  but  I  foujwi  i"^ 
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my  patron  hmd  carried  all  my  powers  of  pleasing 
to  the  grave.  1  hod  formerly  been  celebrated  as  a 
wit ;  and  not  perceiving  any  languor  in  my  ima- 
fiination,  I  essayed  to  revive  that  ^yety  which 
had  hitlierto  bniken  out  involuntanly  before  my 
sentences  were  finished.  My  remarks  were  now 
heard  with  a  steady  countenance ;  and  if  a  girl 
happened  to  give  way  to  habitual  merriment,  her 
forwardness  was  repressed  with  a  frown  by  her 
mother  or  her  aunt     ' 

Wherever  I  come  I  scatter  infirmities  and  dis- 
ease ;  every  lady  whom  1  meet  in  the  Mall  is  too 
weary  to  walk  ;  all  whom  I  entreat  to  sing  are 
troubled  with  colds  :  if  I  propose  cardB,  they  are 
afflicted  with  the  headacii ;  it  I  invite  them  to  the 
gardens,  they  cannot  bear  a  crowd. 

All  this  might  be  endured  ;  but  there  is  a  class 
of  mortals  who  think  my  understanding  impaired 
with  my  fortune,  exalt  tliemselves  to  U)e  dignity 
of  advice,  and,  whenever  we  happen  to  meet, 
presume  to  prescribe  my  conduct,  regulate  my 
economy,  and  direct  my  pursuits.  Another  race, 
equally  impertinent  and  equally  despicable,  arc 
every  moment  recommending  to  me  an  attention 
to  my  interest,  and  think  themselves  entitled,  by 
their  superior  prudence^  to  reproach  nie  if  I  speak 
or  move  without  regard  to  profit. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  power  of  wealth, 
that  it  commands  the  ear  of  greatness  and  the 
eye  of  beauty,  gives  spirit  to  the  dull,  and  autho- 
rity to  the  timorous,  and  leaves  him  from  whom 
it  departs,  without  virtue  and  without  undersund- 
ing,  the  sport  of  caprice,  the  scofi'  of  insolence, 
the  sla^<;  of  meanness,  and  the  pupil  of  ignorance. 
I  am,&c 
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For  tkoe  my  tnneful  accent*  will  I  raite, 
And  timtA  of  art*  discloMd  io  anciant  dajri ; 
Onco  luore  unlock  for  thee  the  saered  aprinf . 

DRTDKN. 

The  direction  of  Aristbtle  to  those  that  study 
politics,  is,  first  to  examine  and  understand  what 
nas  been  written  by  the  ancients  upon  govern-' 
ment ;  then  to  cast  their  eyes  round  upon  the 
worid,  and  consider  by  what  causes  the  prosperity 
of  communities  is  visibly  influenced,  and  why  some 
are  worse  and  others  better  administered. 

The  same  method  must  be  pursued  •  by  him 
who  hopes  to  become  eminent  in  any  other  part  of 
knowledge.  The  first  task  is  to  search  books,  the 
next  to  contemplate  nature.  He  must  first  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  intellectual  treasures  wnich 
the  diligence  of  former  ages  has  accumulated, 
and  then  endeavour  to  increase  them  by  his  own 
collections. 

The  mental  disease  of  the  present  generation 
is  impatience  of  study,  contempt  of  the  ^reat  mas- 
ters of  ancient  wisdom,  and  a  disposition  to  rely 
wholly  upon  unassisted  genius  ana  natural  saga- 
city. Tne  wits  of  these  happy  days  have  disco- 
vered a  way  to  fame,  which  tne  aull  caution  of 
our  laborious  ancestors  durst  never  attempt;  they 
cut  the  knots  of  sophistry  which  it  was  tormeriy 
the  business  of  years  to  untie,  solve  difficulties  by 
sudden  irradiations  of  intelligence,  and  compre- 
hend long  processes  of  argument  by  imroeoiftte 
intuitioa 


Men  who  have  flatterad  themselves  into  thb 
opinion  of  their  own  abilities,  look  down  on  all 
who  waste  their  lives  over  books  as  a  race  of  in*> 
ferior  beings,  condemned  by  nature  to  perpetiMkl 
pupilage,  and  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  remedy 
their  barrenness  by  incessant  cultivation,  or  suc- 
cour their  feebleness  by  subsidiary  strength. 
They  presume  that  none  would  be  more  industri* 
ous  than  they,  if  they  were  not  more  sensible  of 
deficiencies ;  and  reodily  conclude,  that  he  who 
places  no  confidence  in  Kis  own  powers,  owes  lui 
modesty  only  to  his  weakness. 

It  is  however  certain  that  no  estimate  is  mors 
in  danger  of  erroneous  calculations  than  those  hy 
which  a  man  computes  the  force  of  his  own  genius. 
It  generally  happens  at  our  entrance  into  the 
world,  that  by  the  natural  attraction  of  simihtuda^ 
we  associate  with  men  like  ourselves,  younff, 
sprightly,  and  ignorant,  and  rate  our  accomplia& 
ments  by  comparison  with  theirs :  when  we  hare 
once  obtained  an  acknowledged  superiority  over 
our  acquaintances,  imagination  and  desires  easily 
extend  it  over  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  if  no  ao» 
cideiit  forces  us  into  new  emulations,  we  grow 
old,  and  die  in  admiration  of  ourselves. 

Vanity,  thus  confirmed  in  her  dominion,  rau 
dily  listens  to  the  voice  of  idleness,  and  soothes 
the  slumber  of  life  with  continual  dreams  of  ex* 
ccllence  and  greatness.  A  man,  elated  by  confi- 
dence in  his  natural  vigour  of  fancy  and  sagacity 
of  conjecture,  soon  concludes  that  he  already  pos» 
sessess  whatever  toil  and  inquiry  can  confer.  He 
then  listens  with  eagerness  to  tlie  wild  objectioue 
which  folly  has  raised  against  the  common  means 
of  improvement;  talks  of  tiM  4^rk  chaos  of  indi^ 
gested  knowledge;  describes  the  mischievous 
eflects  of  hcterogcneons  sciences  fermenting  in 
tlie  mind;  relates  the  blonders  of  lettered  igno* 
ranee ;  expatiates  on  the  heroic  merit  of  those  who 
deviate  from  prescription,  or  shake  ofl'authoritT  { 
and  gives  vent  to  the  inflations  of  his  heart  iff 
declaring  that  he  owes  nothing  to  pedants  and 
universities. 

All  these  pretensions,  howerer  confident,  era 
very  ofVen  vain.  The  laurels  which  superficiel 
acuteness  gains  in  triumphs  over  ignorance  un- 
supported by  vivacity,  arc  observed  by  Locke  to 
be  lost,  whenever  real  learning  and  rational  dili- 
gence appear  against  her;  the  sallies  of  gayety 
are  soon  repressed  by  calm  confidence ;  and  the 
artifices  of  subtilty  are  readily  detected  by  tboee 
who,  having  carefully  studied  the  question,  ere 
not  easily  confounded  or  surprised. 

But,  though  the  contemner  of  books  bad  nel 
ther  been  deceived  by  others  nor  himself,  end 
was  really  bom  with  a  genius  surpassing  the  ofw 
dinary  abilities  of  mankind ;  yet  surely  such 
gifts  of  Providence  may  be  more  properly  urged 
as  incitements  to  labour,  than  encouragements 
to  negligence.  He  that  neglects  the  culture  of 
ground  naturally  fertile,  is  more  shamefully  cid- 
pable  than  he  whoso  field  would  scarcely  re* 
compense  his  husbandry. 

Cicero  remarks,  that  not  to  know  whet  hes 
been  transacted  in  former  times,  is  to  contnrae 
always  a  child.  If  no  use  is  made  of  the  laboinrs 
of  past  ages,  the  world  must  remain  alwajs  in 
the  infancy  of  knowledge.  The  discoveries  of 
every  man  must  tenninate  in  his  own  advantage, 
and  the  studies  of  every  age  be  employed  on 
questions  which  the  past  generation  bad  diet 
CQseed  end  detwmlned.    We  may  with  es  litde 
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f«proac!j  barrow  tcience  a»  mMnuraetarea  fipom 
our  ant^efitora ;  «nd  it  m  9m  rational  to  livo  ia 
ijavei  till  our  <*wii  h*ndfl  h»vo  er*?cted  a  p»lace| 
as  to  rejecl  aIJ  knowledge  of  ^ictiitecttirH  which 
our  uttcfcratariJiniTii  wiU  not  sopfJj* 

To  the  strong  .6t  And  quickest  mind  it  in  fkr 
Msier  lo  leom  ttiati  U>  invtint,  Thp  principlf?!*  of 
ftHdimetic  and  geometry  m*y  be  c<*mprchended 
by  a  clowJ  aitenUon  in  a  fpw  d*y« ;  yet  who  D«n 
^»tt«r  hiJtiiclf  llul  the  stwdy  of  a  lone  Ulc  would 
have  enabled  him  to  discover  ihem,  wlten  he  mt-B 
them  jpt  unknown  lo  so  muny  nalion*s  vthoin 
ha  cannot  8ti|jposB  lesi  liberaiiy  endowed  with 
natiirai  rcttBon  th»n  the  Grecians  or  ^jryptiani. 

Every  bcicoco  wimi  lima  far  advaocea  towards 
lierfectioft,  by  the  cmidous  dibgenco  of  contem- 
potafy  «ud«nt*t  ami  the  gradual  JiscoYeri&fl  of 
one  age  U«  proving  on  another.  Sometime  a  Ufj- 
£Xpecti?il  flashes  **(  inwtrucLirtii  were  struck  by 
the  fortiiJiouieolliBion  of  Uamiy  incidents^  or  an 
iavohmtary  concurrcaca  of  ideas,  in  which  tiie 
pbilofopher  to  whom  they  happened  bad  no  oliicr 
merit  man  tlmt  of  knowing  tlieir  value*  aiod 
transmiltingr  undoudcdj  to  poster j(y,  iJiat  li^bt 
whidi  had  i*flen  kindled  by  canaca  out  of  liis 
power*  The  hnppineasof  llic«e  casual  iUnmina- 
lions  no  man  can  promise  lo  himself,  because  no 
Qndearnicnta  can  procure  them  :  qluiI,  tl^erefort% 
^vhatcver  h»  oiur  abilitieB  or  appljcationt  we  must 
submit  to  icarn  from  others  what  perhaps  would 
bare  loin  hid  for  ever  Jroin  huiimn  penetrntion^ 
had  not  some  remote  incjuiry  brongbi  it  to  view  ; 
as  treaflurea  are  thrown  up  by  the  ploughman 
imd  the  digj^«r  in  \iv6  rude  cjiercbe  ot  their  com* 
mon  oocupatmns, 

Th«  man  wboae  gefUhis  qoalitiSes  him  for  great 
utiderlakinau,  mnat  at  kaat  be  content  to  learn 
from  book«  the  pre^nt  atate  of  human  know- 
ledge }  that  he  mtty  not  aacHbe  to  himself  the 
invention  of  arts  generally  known  ;  weary  hia 
attenuon  with  e^KperimcntJi  of  which  the  eronl 
has  been  long  regis lered  ;  and  waste,  in  attempts 
which  have  already  succfeded  or  miscarried, 
thdt  time  which  might  have  been  spt'iU  with  use- 
fulness and  honour  upon  new  undertakings. 

But,  thouRb  the  atiidy  of  books  is  necessary, 
it  is  not  flufiicjcnt  to  conaUtute  lil*.^rar)'  eminence. 
He  that  wishes  to  bo  counted  aiuoni^  ihn  bene- 
factors of  posterity,  must  ^dtl  by  liis  own  toil  to 
tbe  acq nii^i dons  of  his  ancestors,  and  securo  his 
memory  from  neglect  by  some  valuable  im- 
pro  vement  T  bis  cat^  o  n  ty  bo  ellt^^tcd  by  looking 
out  upon  the  woatcsorthe  EnteUeclaaJ  tV4,irIdf  and 
et tending  the  power  of  learning  over  regions  yet 
undisciplined  and  barbarous ;  or  by  surveying 
more  ejiacily  our  a[ident  dominions,  and  driving 
icnomnce  from  tlic  fortresses  and  retreats  where 
she  sculks  undetected  and  tmdi^tnrbed.  Every 
science  has  itd  difficulties,  wh  cb  yet  call  for  so* 
lution  before  we  attempt  new  gygt^'ms  of  know- 
ledge ;  as  eve  ITT  coimtry  has  its  fore  a!  s  and 
marsheSi  which  it  would  he  wise  to  eiiltivate  and 
drain,  befori!  distant  colonies  are  projected  as  a 
necessary  discharge  of  the  exuberance  of  the 
rnbabitantfl. 

No  ma-n  ever  yet  became  great  by  imitation. 
Whoever  hopes  for  the  vent? ration  of  mankind 
must  have  invention  tn  the  deaign  or  the  execu^ 
lion  ;  either  the  cfleet  must  itiL-lf  be  new,  or  tlie 
means  by  which  it  is  prodiaofd^  Either  truths  . 
hitherto  unknown  nuiEt  be  discovered^  or  thos'^  f 
*hich  ajo  slready  known  cnfortied  by  strongr^r  ( 


evidencef  radhtftted  by  decrer  melliodi  nreluic^ 
dated  by  brighter  illustrations* 

Fame  cannot  spread  wide  or  onditre  king  tktf 
is  not  routed;  in  nature,  and  mannreii  by  uri 
That  which  hopes  lo  resi^  the  blast  of  mahiaiiv, 
and  stand  Him  against  the  attacks  of  tiaia,  m$n 
contain  in  itselt'  some  ori^nol  princifrf^  «f 
growth.  The  repulation  which  ari^tt*  mm^ 
detail  of  Lmn^podtton  of  borrDWed  iwwliaawti 
may  npresd  for  a  while  like  ivy  oti  tli»  fiilAi# 
antuputy,  but  will  be  torn  away  by  ftceidsni  4r 
contempt,  and  su^e^ed  to  rut  unhoeded  on  tiio 
ground. 
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Oor  b*ff *n  j'e*r*  w«  put  i 

Be  Uiu  of  hfb  Uh  fint,  of  tW  i 


No  vv^esikness  of  the  hunrnn  miiid  kmt  nKtre  fiv* 
quently  incurred  animadvcratotti  tfaftn  tlwiMflU''' 
gence  witli  ^^hich  men  overlook  tbcirowfl^w^ 
howevt^r  flagrant,  am)  the  eaMinesi  wJl" 
ihey  pardon  them,  boweier  fre^]tJeln1lf  I 

ll  seemr^  gent-mtly  believcdf  tliil,  M  Ite  «J9 
cannot  see  iist-lt;  the  mind  has  mi  fbenUie*  Vf 
which  tl  can  contemplate  its  own  stalcv  aodllaA 
therelbre  we  have  not  me«ns  of  bocotning  a^ 
quainted  with  our  real  characters ;  an  <ifiiaiu« 
which,  like  innnrnerablc  crther  [lo^tulalM,  so 
intjuifcr  finds  himself  inclined  to  admit  opoa 
very  little  ovidcnee^  because  it  afTordsi  a  f««dV 
solution  of  many  dtlBc allies,  tt  will  cAplaiu 
why  the  crea test "abih ties  frequently  fail  t«  pre* 
mote  the  happineaa  of  thoee  who  pb<MM  llMj 
why  those  who  can  distinguish  with  the  vUmK 
nicety  (he  boundarieat  ofvic*^  and  viitoe,  s4iAr 
them  to  be  confounded  in  dielr  oxvn  conduit  | 
why  the  active  and  vijiiilant  resign  thetr  m^ma* 
implicitly  lo  the  manik^ement  of  otliers;  arid 
why  the  cautious  and  feorl^Lil  inako  houri^  sp 
prose  lies  towards  ruin,  without  one  mgU  ot  «t 
cilude  or  stni^jglc  for  escapi*. 

When  a  poaiiion  teems  thus  witli  commodioas 
consequences,  who  can  without  regret  confen  il 
to  he  false?  Yet  it  is  certain  thai  declaimer* 
have  indulged  a  di?' portion  to  descnb?  the 
dominion  of  the  pus-^ion^  as  extended  bayo*!*! 
the  limiL-^  tliat  nature  assigned.  Selt-bve  m 
otVen  rathtr  nrroijant  than  blind  i  it  does  wl 
hide  oar  faults  frum  Dnr»elves,  but  penauade*  os 
that  they  escape  this  notice  of  others,  and  dii^ 
pOE^os  u?  to  resent  censures  lest  we  should  eoi*' 
G  ^Ks  tiic  ru  1 0  be  j  u  s  r.  \V  i^  a  re  secretly  consdous 
of  delects  and  vice^  which  we  hope  toeonceal 
from  the  public  cye^  and  please  ourMitves  wiJb 
innumerable  inipoHliire*i,  by  which,  in  reality, 
nobody  is  decoivwl. 

In  proof  of  t]u*  dimnp,**  of  our  intemsl  *i|^t, 
or  ihci  general  inabiUty  of  man  to  determina 
riifhlly  conci^rning  his  own  characteT,  il  ii  oom^ 
mon  in  urge  tbe  sticcea*  i^f  the  most  absurd  and 
incrfdiMe  llattery,  and  the  resentment  alirsjt 
miiicd  by  advice,'  however  sot\,  benevolent,  and 
rca^ionahle.  But  tlottery^  if  its  operation  bs 
nearly  examined,  will  be  found  tf^owe  its  tkC' 
c^ptiJi^is,  not  to  our  igfwjrarsc?  but  kno-wlftdg*  n' 
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oar  failures,  and  to  delight  us  rather  as  it  con- 
toles  our  waota  tlian  displays  our  possessions. 
H«  that  bball  solicit  the  favour  of  his  patron  by 
praisiog  him  for  qualities  which  he  can  find  in 
DimaelC  will  be  defeated  by  the  more  daring 
panegyrist  who  enriches  hiin  with  adsciritious 
eiceUence.  Justpraise  is  only  a  debt,  but  flattery 
is  A  ppescnL  The  acknowledgment  of  those 
Tiftaes  on  which  conscience  congratulates  us,  is 
a  tributo  that  we  can  at  an^  Ume  exact  with 
confidence  ^  but  the  celebration  of  those  which 
we  only  feign,  or  desire  without  any  vigorous 
endeaTours  to  attain  them,  is  received  as  a  con- 
fession of  fOFcreignty  over  rej^ons  never  con- 
auttred,  as  a  favourable  decision  of  disputable 
aims,  and  is  more  welcome  as  it  is  more  gra^ 
tuitous. 

Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  us  open 
to  unexpected  regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault 
which  has  esca^  our  notice,  but  because  it 
shows  us  that  we  are  known  to  others  as  well  as 
to  ouraelTes ;  and  the  officious  monitor  is  per^ 
scented  with  hatred,  not  because  his  accusation 
is  false,  but  because  he  assumes  that  superiority 
which  we  are  not  willing  to  grant  him,  and  has 
dared  to  detect  what  wo  desired  to  conceal. 

For  this  reason  advice  is  commonly  incflec- 
toal.  If  those  who  follow  the  call  of  their  de- 
sires^ without^  inquiry  whither  they  are  going, 
had  deviated  ignorantly  from  the  paths  of  wis- 
dom, and  were  rushing  upon  dangers  unforeseen, 
thcT  would  mdily  hSiea  to  information  that  re-' 
calla  them  from  their  errors,  and  catch  the  first 
alarm  by  which  destruction  or  infamy  is  de- 
nounced. Few  that  wander  in  the  wrong  way 
mistake  it  for  the  right;  they  only  find  it  more 
smooch  and  flowery,  and  indulge  their  own 
choice  rather  than  approve  it :  therefore  few  are 
persuaded  to  quit  it  by  admonition  or  reproof, 
■nee  it  impresses  no  new  conviction,  nor  con- 
fen  any  powen  of  action  or  resistance.  He  that 
IS  gimvdv  informed  how  soon  profusion  will  an- 
nihilate his  fiirtane,  hears  with  little  advantage 
what  he  knew  before,  and  catches  at  the  next 
occasion  of  expense,  because  advice  has  no  force 
to  sopcireo  his  vanity.  He  that  is  told  how 
certainly  intemperance  will  hurry  him  to  the 
grave,  nine  with  his  usual  speed  to  a  new  course 
of  Imouj,  because  his  reason  is  not  invigorated, 
nor  his  appetite  weakened. 

The  mwchief  of  flattery  is,  not  that  it  per^ 
nodes  any  man  that  he  is  what  he  is  not,  but 
that  it  anppresses  the  influence  of  honest  am- 
bition, by  raising  an  opinion  that  honour  may  be 
gained  without  the  toil  of  merit;  and  the  benefit 
of  advice  arises  commonly,  not  from  any  new 
iight  impaitsd  to  the  mind,  but  from  the  disco- 
very which  it  aflbrds  of  the  pubUc  suff*ragcs.  He 
that  could  withstand  conscience  is  frighted  at 
infemjr,  and  shame  prevails  when  reason  was 
defeated. 

As  we  ail  know  our  own  faults,  and  know 
them  commonly  with  many  acpavations  which 
homao  perspicacity  cannot  discover,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  man,  however  hardened  by  impu- 
dence or  diesipated  by  levity,  sheltered  by  hypo- 
crisy or  blasted  by  disfpice,  who  does  not  intend 
vooie  time  to  review  his  conduct,  and  to  regulate 
^e  remainder  of  his  life  by  the  laws  of  virtue, 
-^ew  temptations  indeed  attack  him,  new  invita- 
^-jons  are  ofiered  by  pleasure  and  interest,  and 
'^  he  how  rfwfennatiott  is  always  delayed;  every 


delay  gives  vice  another  opportunity  of  fortifying 
itself  By  habit;  and  the  change  of  manners, 
though  sincerely  intended  and  rationally  planned, 
is  referred  to  the  time  when  some  craving  pas- 
sion shall  be  fully  gratified,  or  some  powerful  al 
lurement  cease  its  importunity. 

Thus  procrastination  is  accumulated  on  pro 
crastination,  and  one  impediment  succeeds  anu 
ther,  till  age  shatters  our  resolution,  or  death  in- 
tercepts the  proiect  of  amendment  Such  is 
oflen  the  end  of  salutary  purposes,  af\er  they 
have  long  delighted  the  imagination,  and  oppeas- 
ed  that  disquiet  which  every  mind  feels  from 
known  misconduct,  when  the  attention  is  not  di- 
verted by  business  or  by  pleasure. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  unworthy  of  a 
reasonable  nature,  than  to  continue  in  a  state  so 
opposite  to  real  happiness,  as  that  all  the  peace 
of  solitude,  and  felicity  of  meditation,  must  arise 
from  resolutions  of  forsaking  it.  Yet  the  woild 
will  oflen  afibrd  examples  of  men,  who  pass 
months  and  years  in  a  continual  war  with  toeir 
own  convictions,  and  are  daily  dragged  by  habit, 
or  betrayed  bv  passion,  into  practices  which  they 
closed  and  opened  their  eyes  with  purposes  to 
avoid  ;  purposes  which  though  settled  on  convic- 
tion, the  first  impulse  of  momentary  desire  to- 
tally overthrows. 

The  influence  of  custom  is  indeed  such,  that 
to  conquer  it  will  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  for 
titude  and  virtue  ;  nor  can  I  think  any  men  more 
worthy  of  veneration  and  renown  than  those  who 
have  burst  the  shackles  of  habitual  vice.  This 
victory,  however,  has  diflerent  degrees  of  ([lory 
as  of  clifficulty  ;  it  is  more  heroic  as  the  objects 
of  guilty  gratification  are  more  familiar,  ana  the 
recurrence  of  solicitation  more  frequent  He 
that,  from  experience  of  the  folly  of  ambition,  re- 
signs his  offices,  may  set  himself  free  at  once  from 
temptation  to  squander  his  life  in  courts,  because 
ho  cannot  regain  his  former  station.  He  who  is 
enslaved  by  an  amorous  passion,  may  quit  his 
tyrant  in  disgust,  and  absence  will,  without  the 
help  of  reason,  overcome  by  degrees  the  desire 
of  returning.  But  those  appetites  to  which  every 
place  aflfords  their  proper  object,  and  which  re- 
quire no  preparatory  measures  or  gradual  ad- 
vances, are  more  tenaciously  adhesive  ;  tlie  wish 
is  so  near  the  enjoyment,  tnat  compliance  oflen 
precedes  consideration ;  and,  before  the  powers 
of  reason  can  be  summoned,  the  time  for  employ- 
ing them  is  past 

Indolence  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  vices  from 
which  those  whom  it  once  infects  are  seldom  re- 
formed. Every  other  species  of  luxury  operates 
upon  some  appetite  that  is  quickly  satiated,  and 
requires  some  concurrence  of  art  or  accident 
which  every  place  will  not  suDply ;  but  the  de- 
sire of  ease  acts  equally  at  all  hours,  and  the 
longer  it  is  indulged  is  the  more  increased.  Tu 
do  nothing  is  in  every  man's  power ;  we  csq 
never  want  an  opportunity  of  omitting  duties. 
The  lapse  to  indolence  is  sofl  and  imperceptible, 
because  it  is  only  a  mere  cessation  of  activity ; 
but  the  return  to  diligence  is  difficult,  because 
it  implies  a  change  from  rest  to  motion,  from  pri» 
vation  to  reality. 

FaeUi9  itttMnu  Jmtrmi : 
NQttt»  atfut  iit9  natet  ctrt/MiM  Ditit ; 
Std  revo€«r*grUmm,  MgMrasffSS  taadrrs  «s  sarss 
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S — -Ah  llH  i|e«cf dl.  diid  ri*y  iij  ihp  vny\ 

of  oil  otbera^  cvpty  mtLn  who 
Cioua  :  H'c  a\\  know  oar  own 
Ike  induced  to  conaider  it  j  and 
e  useful  to  tlic  col jqu list  of  all 
ihe  mind,  Lf^  &t  certojn  stnW 
twed.  Many  tliin^n  ticceeBafy 
le  wc  vai£ily  tmft^ne  tJmt  tljpy 
rformed  ;  a'lid  what  ciuifJOt  be 
will  for  ever  be  delayed^  if  tin? 
left  t]n*#?ttled,  No  comiplJon 
lon«E  ncgligeiiee^  which  eon 
&  mind  n-gidarly  and  frequent- 
>cfiodiiCQl  r^niorac.  Ho  Uu»t 
.  will  find  in  hlina^ 


No.  156.]    Satttiibat,  Skpt,  H,  l?5t- 

For  wisdom  ever  ^thavi  nilurc't  Toif*, 

EvEBT  govtmmentt  say  the  politiciani^  is  per- 
pMTmllv  desfencraling  toward*  comJ[Jtio»i,  from 
which  It  iiiu?t  ba  reacottd  at  certain  periods  by 
the  tw«u*citiiLtion  of  jKp  first  principh*,  and  the  r*^ 
establishment  of  it*  original  coQilJtQtion.  Every 
tniuial  bodf  t  aceoiximj^  to  Ihe  nielijotlie  pliysk 
clans,  i^  by  ibc  pfedomi nance  of  eome  exuberant 
quditVi  conlitmallv  deciiituig  lowafda  dlveafte  and 
death,'  which  mnai  be  ofaviatftd  by  a  aeaaonabb 
t^diicliyn  of  ihc  peccant  huinoui  lo  tlic  jost  ecjui^ 
poidc  uhich  heal  ill  tviiwris, 

[n  the  aame  manner  the  eindieft  of  mankind ^ 
all  iit  Jijnst  which,  not  beinf  fltjbject  to  rigorous 
demo n*t rat ioRt  admit  the  intJucncc  of  fanry  a»d 
caprice,  arc  perpetually  tending  to  error  and  con- 
fusion. Of  the  great' principlti(  of  Imih  whicli 
the  first  Bpcf!ubtikfl  distaverod,  the  simplicity  ia 
embarrassed  by  ambitions  additions,  or  the  cvj- 
dr?ncf*  obsenreo  by  inaccnnitt!  ar^fi  mental  ton  i 
andaBth^ydcBcen^fromonesncc^^BHionofwiitcra 
lo  another,  liko  lighL  transmitted  from  room  to 
room,  they  Iobp  ihcir  eirervgth  and  uptendoiu-^ 
and  fade  at  la^t  in  tola]  evanescence. 

The  ay  stems  of  learning  thcrtTfom  must  be 
aomelimes  reviewed,  complications  analysed  into 
principles,  and  knowledgu  disentangled  from 
omnion.  It  h  not  always  posaibic,  without  a 
clo^c  in^pei'iion,  to  separate  the  |t<fnijiiic  shooLs 
of  conset|uenliaI  reasoning,  which  grow  ont  of 
aoms  radical  postuiate,  from  the  branohes  which 
art  baa  cng relied  on  iL  The  accidental  pre^t  rip* 
tions  of  HuthnrJiy,  when  lime  has  proc:urcd  tbfni 
vencjration,  arft  often  confounded  with  the  law«i 
of  nulnre,  and  those  rules  arc  supposed  coeval 
with  reason,  of  which  the  firiit  ri^e  cannot  be  dis- 
co Vi*  red. 

Griticii^sn  h^»  eomefimefi  permhlf^d  fancy  to 
dictate  the  laws  by  whidj  fancy  ought  to  bpj  re- 
Blrained,  and  fallacy  tn  perplex  the  principles  by 
which  fallacy  is  to  he  detected  ;  her  supermtcnd- 
ftaca  of  others  has  betrayed  her  to  negligence  of 


herself;  aftd,  like  the  ancient  Scythians;,  hj  cj* 
tending  her  cooqoeels  over  distaol  regionA,,ibi 
haa  Iclt  her  throne  vacant  to  her  slavca. 

Among  the  laws  of  whieh  the  desire  of  exieo^  | 
ing  authority,  or  ardour  of  promotinf  kno«^ledf^  J 
hifl  prompted  the  prcflcription,  all  which  wettii 
have  rt'ccived^  had  not  the  eaine  on^nal  right  I 
our  Tcganl.     Some  are  to  be  constidereil  at  ( 
damenial  and  indispensable,  others  onJy  i 
fnl  and  convcriient ;  some  as  dictated  by  i 
end  necea^ity^  others  a*  enacted  by  d«4p«lk  i 
tiqiijty  J  wotrte  as  invincibly  Hupp<Mted  by 
conforrrtity  Co  the  order  of  nature  and  o| 
ol  the  intf-tlect ;  others  as  fkttm&d  by  an 
inatitntc^  by  example,  and  tlitrefbra  aiwajall 
to  di«qmte  and  alteration. 

That  many  ruled  have  been  advanced  wH 
con* lilting  nature  or  reason,  we  caonot  but  *i 
',  when  ^ve  find  it  poremptoiiiy  ctecceed  by  I 
m.     lent  maaterfr^  tltac  ijnlyiArt^  tj^taking  pfm 
•  shatild  appear  at  tncf  l^pvfi  the  siagt ;  a  Hav 
ch,  nn  the  variety  «nd  intricacy  of  moderij 
pia;'«  haei  made  it  itnpowMe  lo  be  obaervifd,  i 
nov  violate  with  out  scruple^  and,  as  ^p«Deji 
pro'refl,  withuirt  inconvemence, 

The  ortginwl  of  this  prc^^ept  was  rfkerely  i 
dental.    Tragedy  was  a  monody,  or  euUtarr  i  . 
in  honour  of  Bacchti?^,  improv«l  afterwu^t^  inf 
a  dialogue  by  the  addition  of  anothc^r  tf^akea 
hut  the  Bncietyts  remembering  that  the  tragpd|rl 
WA9  at  tjrstt  pronounced  onlv  by  one^  dtitat  aw  J 
fo  r  BO  me  time  venture  bevond  twa  j  •  «t  kit,  mk 
custom  and  impunity  hadi  made  ihi&n  <fa^ 
extend ed  their  liberty  lo  tht?  adtiUMlcm  i 
hut  reatrained  themselves  by  a  critical  edidl 
further  exorbitance. 

By  what  accident  the  number  of  act*  } 
mi  ted  to  (jve,  I  know  not  t^iat  any  author  hwilL  J 
formed  us^  but  certainly  it  is  not  detewiiiftrf  In 
any  necesaiiy  ariain^r  either  from  the  naXMOt  ( 
action  or  propriety  of  eihibltino.  An  act  Isonft 
the  representation  of  such  a  part  ofthe  biui  nets  ta 
the  play  as  proceeds  in  an  unbroken  teaori  of 
without  H  n  y  in  termed  iate  pao  se.  N  othi  na  is  man 
evident  thun  that  of  every  real,  and  bv  cont*- 
quence  of  every  dramatic"  action^  Ihe  mtcf^all 
may  bo  more  or  fevver  than  Jivej  and  indeed  Ihi 
rule  is  upon  the  Enghsh  stage  every  day  brofcen  io 
eff'^ct,  without  any  other  mrflchief  than  that  *hidll 
iiri.*e3  from  an  absurd  endeavour  lo  obicrre  tt  ED 
appearance.  Whenever  the  scene  ia  ilufted  tfai 
act  ceases,  since  some  time  is  nree*sari|y  suppOf* 
cd  to  elapse  while  the  personages  of  the  diinn 
thauffc  their  place. 

With  no  grt'atcr  right  lo  our  obedience  bi« 
t})e  criiica  confined  the  d  mm  a  tic  action  to  ^  ccr 
lain  f  J  u  mbe  r  of  hou  r^ .  P  r? >ba  hi  lity  req  ai  r es  that 
|}ie  time  of  action  should  approach  somewhat 
nearly  to  that  of  i^xhibition,  and  tho#e  plays  will 
always  be  thoiight  niOf^t  happily  conducted  wbrdl 
crowd  the  ^rivi.tt'st  variety  in  Co  tlie  least  space. 
But  since  it  \sill  rrcqucfitly  happen  that  some  de- 
lusion must  h<i  admiitcil,  I  knowaot  where  the 
limits  of  imagination  can  be  fixed,  tt  \b  rarely 
observed  thai  minds,  ni>t  prepossessed  by  m^ 
chanical  criticism,  feel  any  oftbncefrom  theciten* 
flion  of  the  inter\'als  between  the  acta  ;  nor  (^ia  I 
conceive  it  abj^urr]  orimpofisibletthat  he  whocai* 
multiply  three  hours  into  twelve  or  twenty^fvUF, 
micht  iinage  with  equnl  eaae  a  jrrettter  number, 
1  know  not  wiicthc  r  he  that  profespscs  to  rCfEtrd 
no  other  laiva  than  those  of  nature,  will  noCU 
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to  reeeive  tngi-oomedy  to  his  piotao- 
tipOy  whom,  however  geoeniily  condemned,  her 
own  laurels  have  hitherto  shaded  from  the  fulmi- 
■atMMMt  of  critidsm.  For  what  i»  there  in  the 
■JDOJted  drama  which  impartial  reason  can  con- 
1 7  The  connexion  of  important  with  trivial 
its,  since  it  is  not  only  common  but  per- 
in  the  world,  ma.y  surely  bo  allowed  upon 
ilaffiB,  which  pretends  only  to  bo  the  mirror 
•f  life.  The  impropriety  of  supprcssmg  passions 
baGMd  we  have  raised  tnem  to  the  intended  agi- 
ta^Mi,  and  9f  diverting  the  ezpection  from  an 
evwit  which  we  keep  suspended  only  to  raise  it, 
womy  be  speciously  urged.  But  will  not  expo- 
tmacf  show  this  objection  to  be  rather  subtile 
ChtB  JBSt  T  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  tragic  and 
a&etions  have  been  moved  alternately 
anal  force;  and  that  no  plays  have  oftencr 
the  eye  with  tears,  ana  the  breast  with 
palpiUtMMiyUian  those  which  are  variegated  with 
■Miides  of  Durth  ? 

I  do  not  however  think  it  safe  to  radge  of  works 
of  ynuns  merely  by  the  event  The  resistless 
VKiMitades  of  the  heart,  this  alternate  preva- 
lence of  nwrrimcnt  and  solemnity,  may  somo- 
tioMa  be  mora  properly  ascribed  to  the  vigour  of 
iKa  writer  than  the  justoess  of  the  design :  and, 
I — . — ^^  vindicating  tragi-comedy  by  the  suc- 


wilh  equal 
Blled  the 


6te  of  Shakipeare,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  pay 
MW  bonours  to  that  transcendent  and  unbound- 
id  foniaa  that  could  preside  over  the  passions  in 
■pott;  who,  to  actnate  the  affections,  needed  not 
ne  dow  gndation  of  common  means,  but  could 
fill  the  hMft  withinstantaneoiis  jollity  to  sorrow, 
and  vaiy  our  dnpoation  as  he  changed  his  scenes. 
Perlmpa  the  effects  even  of  Shokspeare'^s  poet- 
ly  m^gnt  have  been  yet  greater  had  lie  not  coun- 
(fllicfed  himself;  and  we  miffht  have  been  more 
{■tireeCcd  in  the  distresses  of  his  heroes,  had  we 
Mtbeen  ao  frequently  diverted  by  the  jokes  of 
nii  bBDOoniL 
Tben  an  other  rules  more  fixed  and  oUiga- 
It  ia  necessary  that  of  every  play  the  chief 


■dmi  ehoald  be  sin^e ;  for,  since' a  play  repre- 
Mali  aoDie  transaction  through  its  regular  ma- 
to  ite  final  event,  tvi'o  actions  equally 
at  mast  evidently  constitute  two  plays. 

I  the  design  of  tragedy  is  to  instruct  by  mov- 
ing tte  paenons,  it  must  always  have  a  hero,  a 
pmrnage,  apparently  and  incontestably  superior 
to  the  lea^  upon  whom  the  attention  may  be  fix- 
d,  and  the  anxiety  suspended.  For  though,  of 
tie  peieona  opposing  each  other  with  equal  abi- 

"^ id  equal  virtue,  the  auditor  will  inevitably, 

,  choose  his  favourite ;  yet,  as  that  choice 
»  widiout  any  cogency  of  comiction,  Uio 
^  or  fean  which  it  raises  will  be  faint  and 
Unpaid.  Of  two  heroes  acting  in  confederacy 
■gainst  a  common  enemy,  the  virtues  or  dangers 
will  gfV^inie  emotion,  because  each  claims  otir 
eoneem  with  the  same  right,  and  the  heart  lies 
at  xeit  between  equal  motives. 

Itongfht  to  be  the  first  endeavour  of  a  writer  to 
distittguiflh  nature  from  custom  ;  or  thnt  which 
is  eatabliahed  because  it  is  right,  fnomtiiat  wluch 
ii  ^ght  only  because  it  \n  established;  that  he 
maj  neither  violate  essential  principles  by  a  de- 
sin  of  novelty,  nor  debar  himself  ffom  tho  attain- 
ment of  beauties  within  his  view,  by  a  needless 
Aar  of  breaking  rules  which  no  literary  dictator 
hmi  aathoritr  tn  onacf. 


No.  157.]    TuBsnaT,  S«pt.  17,  1751. 

riyr€Tai  4  ti^fat  ftiya  atwtrat  i^  Mvifn, 

Wuuac  freatly  hurts  Or  fiMtly  kelps  maaUBd. 

BLrauiiTOM 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sia, 
Tnosofi  one  of  your  correspondents  hat  pn  • 
sumed  to  mention  with  some  contempt  that  pre- 
sence of  attention,  and  easiness  of  address,  which 
the  polite  have  long  agreed  to  celebrate  and  es- 
teem, yet  I  cannotlbe  persuaded  to  think  them 
unworthy  of  regard  or  cultivation;  but  am  in 
clined  to  believe  that,  as  we  seldom  value  rightly 
what  we  have  never  known  the  misery  of  wanw 
ing,  his  judgment  has  been  vitiated  by  his  happi- 
ness;  aim  that  a  natural  exuberance  of  assurance 
has  hindered  him  from  discovering  its  excellence 
and  use. 

This  felicity,  whether  bestowed  by  constitu- 
tion, or  obtained  by  early  habitudes,  I  can 
scarcely  contemplate  without  envy.  I  was  bred 
under  a  man  of  leaminff  in  the  country,  who  in- 
culcated nothing  but  the  dignity  of  knowledge, 
and  the  happiness  of  virtue.  By  frequency  of 
admonition,  and  confidence  of  assertion,  he  pro- 
vailed  upon  me  to  belie^'e,  that  the  splendour  of 
literature  would  always  attract  reverence,  if  not 
darkened  by  corruption.  I  therefore  pursued 
my  studies  with  incessant  industry,  and  avoided 
every  thing  which  I  had  been  taught  to  consider 
either  as  vicious  or  tending  to  vice,  because  I 
regarded  guilt  and  reproach  as  inseparably 
umted,  and  thought  a  tainted  reputation  tlui 
greatest  calamity. 

At  the  university,  I  found  no  reason  (or 
changing  my  opinion :  for  though  mamy  among 
my  fellow-students  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
more  remiss  discipline  to  gratify  tlieir  passions : 
yet  virtue  preserved  her  natural  superiority,  and 
those  who  ventured  to  ne|[lect  were  not  suficred 
to  insult  her.  The  ambition  of  petty  accom- 
plishmente  found  ite  way  into  the  receptacles 
of  learning,  but  was  observed  to  seize  commonly 
on  those  who  cither  neglected  the  sciences  or 
could  not  attain  Uiem ;  and  I  was  therefore  con- 
firmed in  the  doctrines  of  my  old  master,  and 
thought  nothing  worthy  of  my  care  but  the 
means  of  gaining  or  imparting  knowledge. 

This  purity  of  manners,  and  intenseness  of  ap- 
plication, soon  extended  my  renown,  and  I  was 
applauded,  by  those  whoso  opinion  I  then 
tliought  unlikely  to  deceive  me,  as  a  young  man 
that  gave  uncommon  hopes  of  future  eminence. 
My  performances  in  time  reached  my  native 
province,  and  my  relations  congratulated  tliem 
selves  upon  the  new  honours  that  were  added  to 
their  family. 

I  returned  home  covered  with  academical  lau- 
rels, and  fraught  with  criticism  and  philosophy. 
The  wit  and  the  scholar  excited  curiosity,  and 
my  acquaintance  was  solicited  by  innumerable 
iuvitatjons.  To  please  ^-ill  always  be  the  wish 
of  benevolence,  to  be  admired  must  be  the  con- 
stant aim  of  ambition ;  and  I  therefore  cons^ 
dered  myself  as  about  to  receive  the  reward  of 
my  honest  labours,  and  to  find  the  efficacy  of 
learning  and  of  virtue. 

The  third  day  after  my  arrival  I  dined  at  the 
linu«<f  of  a  gf^leman  who  had  summoned  a  mol 
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tltode  of  hi»  frtenda  to  tti«  annual  c4^lebratroii  of 
hill  wedd!rig*day»  I  »et  forward  with  grent  ox* 
uimtiuQ,  B.nd  thought  myself  happy  xhsLt  1  had 
an  opporturiitj  of  dj^plavrng  t»iy  koy  wledpo  to 
ao  numeroua  an  a^eonitily.  I  kh  no  Benae  oJ' 
ray  own  insulTiciency,  till,  going  up  siairs  to  the 
dtaing-roomi  J  heard  the  njmnkMi  roar  of  obsLro 
peroufl  nierriumnL  1  ivas^  however,  disjpj sited 
rftlbet  than  ternfiedt  and  >«  cnt  tor  wan!  without 
dejecUon,  The  whole  compaiiy  rose  at  my  en^ 
trance  ;  but  when  I  aaw  ao  rnanv  eyei  f^xed  at 
once  upon  me,  I  wva  blasted  wjth  a  »uddoii  im^ 
beciLitVf  I  waa  r^nellcd  bv  some  nauH^lesH  powe^r 
whlcli  [  ff>und  impossible  to  bi?  rp^i^ted.  Aiy 
flight  wa£  doi^lcdt  my  cheokfi  gloweil^  my  per* 
captions  wtTd  cdiiroanded  i  I  was  harosioa  by 
ik^  tnultttudc  of  eager  sa.ltitationf5,  and  returned 
the  common  civil itiea  wiUi  hesitation  and  impro- 
priety ;  the  sense  of  m^  own  blunders  increased 
my  confnsionj  aod  bt-lon:  the  eichange  of  ceres 
moniea  allowed  nno  to  sit  down^  I  ivaa  ready  to 
arnk  under  the  impresnon  of  5i]£jjnf^e  |  my  voice 
grew  weak,  and  my  kneoj;  trembled* 

The  assembly  tlicn  resumed  tht?if  places,  and 
1  aat  with  ray  eyrs  fised  upon  the  ground.  To 
the  qweitionft  of  cnriosiiy^  or  the  appeals  of  epm- 
plaiaance^  1  could  seldom  answer  but  with  nega* 
tive  MionosyLlable.^f  oi  prrjfe&Riions  of  ignorance ; 
for  the  Bubjeetfl  on  whieh  they  converses!  were 
auch  aa  are  seldom  discussed  in  book^,  and  were 
therefore  out  of  my  range  of  knowledge.  At 
length  an  oM  clergyman ,  who  rigbdjr  conjee- 
tnred  the  reason  of  my  conciseness,  rt^bcved  me 
by  aome  questions  about  the  present  state  ofna- 
timl  knowledge,  and  enjsraged  me,  by  an  appear- 
ance of  doubt  and  opposition,  in  the  eicplieation 
and  defence  of  the  IS  ow Ionian  philosophy. 

The  con  scion  55  nea»  of  my  own  ahiliuea  roused 
roe  from  depressujo^  and  long  familiarity  with 
my  aubject  enabled  me  to  diacourse  with  ea^c 
and  volubility  ;  but,  however  1  might  pl-^a«'e  mv- 
aelfj  1  found  vcrjr'  liUle  added  by  my  demon^jtra- 
tions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tomnany ;  and 
my  antagonj!)t,  who  knew  the  laws  of  converaa* 
tion  too  wt^ll  to  detaio  their  altf^ntion  long  upon 
an  un pleas Etig  topic,  after  he  bad  commended 
my  BCutenesB  and  comprehtnsion,  diamis^ed  the 
(ontroversy,  and  resign ed  me  to  my  former  in- 
iignificanee  and  pcrplejcitv^ 

After  dinner  t  recdvetf  from  the  ladies,  who 
had  heard  that  I  was  a  wil,  an  invitation  to  the 
tea-tabk.  [  congratulated  myself  upon  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  from  the  company^  whose 
gayeiy  began  to  be  tumultuous,  and  among 
whom  several  hinti  had  been  dropped  of  the 
uselea^^neas  of  univcraitiep,  the  ft.Uy  of  book- 
lea  m  in  f ,  and  t  he  aivk  w  ard  n  ea^  of  schola  rs.  To 
the  kdie^j  therefore,  I  Jl^w,  as  to  a  refirgo  frtrm 
clamour,  insult  and  mirticitv  ;  but  found  my 
heart  Pink  an  1  apprttac  hed  their  apartment,  and 
waa  again  disconcerted  by  the  ceremonies  of 
Bntmnce,  and  confounded^  by  the  necessitj^  of 
encountering  bo  many  eyes  at  once. 

When  I  sat  down  I  tonsiikred  that  somethinQ 
pretty  wai  always  eaid  to  ladies,  and  rtaolvcd  to 
recover  my  credit  hy  some  elegant  obsen'aiion 
or  graceful  compliment  I  applied  myeelf  to  the 
recollceJion  of  all  that  I  had  read  or  heard  in 
praise  of  beauty,  and  endea^onrcd  to  aeconimo- 
datc  some  claesieal  cuuiplirnent  to  the  present 
occasion,  I  &uok  into  profoimd  meditation,  re- 
voIt^  th»  chani(^teiri  of  Ihe  haroines  of  old.  con-  i 
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sidered  whatever  the  poets  have  aunjj  ia  tbi« 
prajse,  and,  al\er  having  bojT€Wt:!d  and  mvtittLs^ 
choaen  and  rejected,  a  ihousaud  sentiin^nt^  ' 
widch,  if  I  had  uttered  tbeoi^  would  not  I 
been  underitood,  I  was  awakened  from 
dream  of  learned  gallantry  by  the  servant  i 
distribute  the  tea. 

There  are  not  many  situations  moil 
aaniJy  uneaay  than  tJiat  in  which  tht  min 
placed  who  ia  watching  an  opportnntivjoi 
without  coy  rase  to  take  it  when  it  ia  t 
who,  though  he  resolves  to  give  ^>peGiiiWfi< 
hi^  abilities,  alwaya  finds  Eotne  reajtO'n  or  oth4 
for  delaying  it  |0  the  next  minute.  I  IN 
ashamed^  ofeilence,  yet  could  tind  nothing  t^  j 
of  elegance  or  importance  equal  to  my  iviahe 
The  ladies,  afraid  of  my  learn mg,  thought  then 
selves  not  qualified  to  projpo&e  anj  ^ibject  4 
prattle  to  a  man  &o  famous  fordiispute,  and!  fheel 
wad  nothing  on  either  side  bul  impatience  an 
vejcation. 

In  thisi  conflict  of  shame,  «a  I  w&9  rfrasa? 
bling  my  scattered  ^enUroenta,  and,  reeoWint  1 
force  my  imagination  to  some  sprlghlW  ^^^ 
had  iuat  Ibiind  a  vt- ry  happy  comtAimenl^  hy  ta 
much  attention  to  my  own  meditation!!,  I 
fered  the  saucer  to  djrop  frwn  luy  hand, 
cup  was  broken,  the  tap-do#  wna  MrAtded,  a  hn 
caded  petticoat  waa  stained,  and  the  ^hok  ( 
sembly  wa.^  thro^vn  into  disorder*  t  now  con 
sidered  all  hopea  of  reputation  as  al  an  end,  I 
while  they  were  con*o(ing  and  a^iflfltJnf 
another,  ptote  away  in  silence. 

The  misadventures  of  this  unhappy  day  in 
not  yet  at  an  end ;  I  am  afraid  of  fn««dllf  t'^' 
meanest  of  them  that  triumphed  over  tM  UX  t* 
fifate  of  i&tiipidity  and  contempt^  aad  M\ 
same  terrors  encroacbing  upon  my  h«ftrt  i  ^ 
ei^ht  of  those  who  have  once  inrkpr««S9^ 
Bhame,  above  any  other  passion,  propftfl 

flf^f     Before  those  who  have  seeis  me  co _, 

I  never  appear  without  new  confusion  ;  and  4i 
remembranee  of  the  weakness  which  I  form^lr 
discovered,  hinders  me  from  acting  or  speakk|f 
with  my  natuml  force. 

But  Is  this  misery,  Mr.  Rambler,  never  to 
cease  1  Have  I  spent  m^  life  in  stud j  n«ly  to 
become  the  eport  of  the  ignomnt,  nnd  debanwt 
myself  from  all  the  common  enjo^'ment*  of 
youth  to  collect  ideos  which  must  alet'p  ia  «• 
lenee,  and  form  opinions  which  I  mtut  aat  di- 
vulge ?  Inform  me,  dear  Sir,  by  wbal  meaoi  I 
may  rescue  my  faculties  from  the«r  sliackl««  of 
cowardice,  how  T  may  rise  to  a  levi^i  with  my 
fellow- beingfl,  recall  myeelf  from  tb\»  Ungoor  of 
involuntary  aubjection  to  tiie  free  exertion  of  is; 
intellects,  and  add  to  the  power  of  reaaom^g  W 
liberty  of  speech. 

I  am,  Sir,  6ic 

VERlLCrJJ*D?M?i, 
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A    .    ^^.       r~: — Critic*  yet  ooniendi 

Ana  of  their  vwhi  divpuUn^i  ^d  ao  ead,     r  ■  incn 

CaincKM,  though  dignified  fiom  the  tta^ 
apes  by  the  labours  of  men  eminent  for  kaov- 
ledge  and  sagacity,  and,  ^mcr  the  revival  of  pfliil* 
ht^rature,  the  favbnritF  ^rwdy  of  European  leKo. 
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Jn^  has  not  yet  attuned  the  eeitainty  and  ata- 
Uk]rofacience.  The  nilea  hitherto  receivfMl  are 
■aUmn  drawn  from  any  aef  tied  principle  or  aelf- 
tffident  poatalate,  or  adapted  to  the  natural  and 
imariable  eonatitntion  of  things  j  but  will  be 
hndf  upon  enunination,  the  arbitrary  edicts  of 
lifialafnrsy  authorised  onljr  by  themselves,  who, 
aocof  Taffioiis  means  by  which  the  same  end  may 
be  attained,  selected  such  as  happened  to  occur 
to  thdr  own  reflection,  and  then,  by  a  law  which 
idleneaa  and  timidity  were  too  wiilmg  to  obey, 
nrolubited  new  experiments  of  wit,  restrained 
umcy  from  the  indulgence  of  her  innate  inclina- 
tion to  haaaid  and  adrenture,  and  condemned  all 
foCura  fl^ta  of  genius  to  pursue  the  path  of  the 
Menuan  eagle. 

This  antbority  may  be  more  justly  opposed,  as 
it  ia  apparently  derived  from  them  whom  they 
eadeavoor  to  control ;  for  we  owe  few  of  the 
rolea  of  writing  to  the  acutencss  of  critics,  who 
have  seMrally  no  other  merit  than  that,  having 
lead  the  worka  of  great  authors  with  attention, 
they  ham  obaenred  the  arrangement  of  their  mat- 
tor,  or  Ifaa  graces  of  their  expression,  and  then 
tod  hoDOor  and  reverence  for  precents 
I  thflj  never  could  have  invented :  so  tiiat 
CO  baa  introduced  rules,  rather  than  rules 
ave  directod  practice. 

For  this  reaaon  the  laws  of  every  species  of 
writing  have  been  settled  by  the  ideas  of  him 
who  6r8t  raiaed  it  to  reputation,  witliout  inquiry 
whether  Ua  peiibnnances  were  not  yet  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement.  The  excellences  and  faults 
of  celebrated  writers  have  been  equally  reconi- 
OModed  to  posterity;  and,  so  far  has  blmd  reve- 
rence nrerailed,  that  e\'cn  the  number  of  their 
books  oaa  been  thought  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  imagination  of  the  first  authors  of  lyric 
poetry  was  vehement  and  rapid,  and  their  know- 
ledge varioos  and  extensive.  Living  in  an  age 
when  science  bad  been  little  cultivated,  and  when 
the  mioda  of  their  auditors,  not  being  accustomed 
to aecorato inspection,  were  easily  dazzled  by  glar- 
ing ideasy  they  applied  themsdves  to  instruct, 
i2lier  by  short  sentences  and  striking  tlionghts, 
than  by  regular  argumentation ;  and,  finding  at- 
tention more  socceesfully  excited  by  sudden  sal- 
fiea  and  unexpected  exclamations,  than  by  the 
more  artfbl  and  placid  beauties  of  methodical  de- 
Wtiff",  they  loosed  their  genius  to  its  own  course, 
passed  from  one  sentiment  to  another  without 
axpreaamg  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  roved  at 
lifia  over  the  ideal  worid  with  such  lifihtncss 
and  amlity,  that  their  footsteps  are  scarcely  to  be 
traced. 

Fromtbia  accidental  peculiarity  of  the  ancient 
writers,  the  critics  deduce  the  rules  of  1  vric  po- 
efiy,  which  they  have  set  free  from  all  the  laws 
by  which  other  compositions  are  confined,  and 
allow  to  ne^ect  the  niceties  of  transition,  to  start 
into  remote  digressions,  and  to  wander  without 
Rstimint  from  one  scene  of  imagery  to  another. 

A  writer  of  later  times  has,  by  the  vivacity  of 
bb  essays,  reconciled  mankind  to  the  »«ioe  li^n- 
tionaneas  in  short  dissertations ;  and  he  therefore 
who  wanU  skill  to  form  a  plan,  or  di1i|[ence  to 
poraue  it,  needa  only  entitle  his  performance 
an  esaay,  to  acquire  the  right  of  heaping  together 
tbe  collections  of  half  his  life,  without  order,  co- 


„«nce,  or  propnetv.  . 

In  writing,  as  in  life,  faults  are  endured  with- 
o«t  disgust  when  ihey  arc  associated  with  Iran- 


Bcendent  merit,  and  may  bo  sometimes  recom- 
mended to  weak  judgments  by  the  lustre  which 
they  obtained  from  their  union  with  excellence ; 
but  it  is  the  business  of  those  who  presume  to 
superintend  the  taste  or  morals  of  mankind,  to 
separate  delusive  combinations,  and  distinguish 
that  which  may  be  praised  from  that  which  can 
only  be  excused.  As  vices  never  promote  happi« 
ness,  though,  when  overpowered  by  more  active 
and  more  numerous  virtues,  they  cannot  totally 
destroy  it;  so  confusion  and  irregularity  produce 
no  beauty,  though  they  cannot  always  obstruct 
the  brightness  of  genius  and  learning.  To  pro* 
cecd  from  one  truui  to  another,  and  connect  dis- 
tant propositions  by  regular  consequences,  is  the 
great  prerogative  of  man.  Independent  and  un- 
connected sentiments  flashing  upon  the  mind  in 
quick  succession,  may,  for  a  time,  delight  by  their 
novelty ;  but  they  dinvr  from  eystcmatical  roa- 
mning,  as  single  notes  from  harmony,  as  glances 
of  lightning  from  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 

When  rules  arc  thus  drawn,  rather  from  pre- 
cedents than  reason,  there  is  danger  not  only  from 
the  faults  of  an  author,  but  from  the  errors  of 
those  who  criticise  his  works ;  since  they  may 
of^en  mislead  their  pupils  by  false  representa- 
tions, as  the  Ciccronians  of  the  aixteentn  century 
were  betrayed  into  barbarisms  by  corrupt  copies 
of  tlieir  darling  writer. 

It  is  established  at  present,  that  the  proemial 
iinoB  of  a  iK>cin,  in  which  the  general  subject  is 
proposed,  must  be  void  of  glitter  and  embellish- 
ment "  The  first  lines  of  Paradise  Lost,"  says 
Addison,  **are  perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  and  un- 
adorned, as  any  of  the  wnole  poem  ;  in  which 
particular  the  author  has  conformed  himself  to  the 
example  of  Ilomer,  and  the  precept  of  Horace." 

This  obser\'ation  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
an  implicit  adoption  of  the  common  opinion, 
without  considemtion  cither  of  the  precept  or  ex- 
ample. Had  Horace  been  consulted,  he  would 
have  been  found  to  direct  only  what  should  be 
comprised  in  the  proposition,  not  how  it  should 
be  expressed ;  ana  to  have  commended  Homer 
in  opposition  to  a  meaner  poet,  not  for  the  gradual 
elevation  of  his  diction,  but  the  judicious  expan- 
sion of  his  plan ;  for  displaying  unpromised 
events,  not  for  producing  unexpected  elegancea : 

.^-^Speeietadekinemirmeulafrtmitt 

Jntipkaten,  Sefllamque  et  cum  Cpelopi  CiMjbdim 

Bat  from  a  cloud  of  amoke  be  break*  to  liffbt, 
And  pours  hi«  specious  miroclei  to  §lf  ht ; 
Antipbates  hia  hideout  fcMt  dcmtirs, 
Cha^bdU  baxki,  and  Polj-pb«nu«  roariw— nuKCii 

If  the  exordial  verse*  of  Homer  be  compared 
with  the  rest  of  th«  poem,  they  will  not  appear 
remarkable  for  plainness  or  simplicity,  but  rather 
eminently  sJomed  and  illuminated : 

*jiiM  HOI  Iwcn  MoSo-a  woXirpoirov,  tgudXa  voX>cl 
nXdyxf^l*  ^f  «^  Tpol/is  Upiv  KToXtiBfov  tw€^t' 
noXAi?v  6'  ivSpuvov  Utv  aarcHi  xai  v6ov  lyiw* 
n«XXd  ^  Sy'  tv  vdvTta  irdOcv  SiXyta  6v  xard  Bvjilvt 
^Aovincvoi  ^v  re  ^vx^v  kuI  riarov  iralpntv 
»AaX'  oi'3*  ai  trd^ovi  ipo^oaro  Uftti'Si  rtp- 
A&rfly  Y^0  a^triofiaiv  iraeSaXlriviv  SXerro* 
NiK(0(,  ot  Kurd  0oti(  hrsptovot  'HcX/oio 
"Ho^ioV  airip  b  roivtv  i^UXtro  vtferifioy  l/pimfr 
Tdy  dii46iv  yt^  Stdt  ^Syartp  Aihi  tiwi  icdi  i/fttv 

The  m«n  (hr  wiidom'*  varlouf  arts  renown*d, 
Lonr  exercised  in  woes,  O  Mow? !  renound ; 
Who  when  his  mma  had  wroojhl  the  destined  fUl 
Of  eacrcd  Troy,  and  rased  b«r  heavea  bout  wall. 
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H  their  lUtt^i  iiLr««]^«d  ; 
Itr^d  tcilA  hti  bckfe^ 

p^  tbem  nvTvr  inof* 
,  _«^  tiiriit^.M<  acti  from  fwio 

Jl  M  I  lUid  ftiB  iti  lik  c  monncT 

I  i^rid  tbe  propo^itkiii  of  the 

Vuy  sind  magmticeiice  not 
in  llie  t)oetrj'  of  Vifgil 
ilrodiiction  la  U)  raise  ei- 
1  lE:  flomctbin^  thercrore 
nd  iaarDclhititf  coDce^kd; 
e  fertility  of  Bis  invention 
property  recommend  biin* 
I  laiigimgG*. 

ttmcli,  or  pronib*pfl  loo  lit- 
Uitee  tbe  inleUcctuiLl  *ppe- 
iiiniifn....tdy  «atjate»  it^  c?qiially  de- 
.„  ^nii  jjurposc^  It  13  necessary  I.  _V-. 
i»uf  ihereaoor^that  iht?  evcrila  alio  u  Id  not 
kipaled  *  osd  bovr  llicn  can  hm  aUeution 
Ued,  but  by  grandeur  of  t^xpr^aaioD? 
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rht  tt  rocu,  tptiihu  hums  IrxirM  tfdf^m 

>^b«t.'ility  with  vrbicb  Ven^cundului  com- 

0t  Uie'presencf?  of  a  ntim^rauB  aispmbly 

hii  faculties,  is  Mriiculiirly  incident  to 

ioHS  pan  of  mankind,  whose  education 

rilv  vceludea  them  in  their  earlier  yeurs 

{  srse,  till,  at  their  dismission 

idcmies,  they  ptuxige  ftt  once 

^  ^he  world,  ana  ctnniTif  forth 

of  solitude,  are  overpowered  by 

Jic  lite* 

kindly  provided  by  n&tnre,  that, 
md  Mren^h  of  a  bird  grow  tofe> 
nnf«  Ai^  not  eompleted  till  »hc 
«  .  tfj  nj,  M>  *ome  proportion  should  be  pro* 
•biv^  in  the  human  kind  btnwcen  jndj^mf-nl  and 
Coura^^  J  ih«  pr.>cipitation  of  iricxptnence  in 
therefore  restrained  by  wham^,  and  we  remain 
fihackli'd  by  tunidity  till  i^e  have  learned  lo^peak 
and  act  with  nropTJety. 

I  btli'Tvo  fow  run  review  the  days  of  their 
youth  vviiliout  reco^Uctin»  Uimptataong  nhich 
shame  rather  than  virtut  enabled  them  to  refiiet ; 
and  opinions  which,  howevir*  erroneous  in  their 
principles  and  dangerous  in  theVe  con  sen  ixe  nee?, 
they  have  panted  to  advance  at  the  Iib7.ard  of  con* 
tempt  nnd  hatred,  when  they  fonnd  liifrjj selves 
irresistibly  depressed  by  a  languid  Jinxioly  t^bich 
seized  them  at  the  moment  of  uttenincp,  and  etlll 
gathered  strength  from  their  endt?avour»  lo  re- 
sist it. 

It  generally  happens  that  assumnce  keeps  an 
even  pace  with  ability  ;  and  tbe  fear  of  miscar- 
riage, which  hinders  onr  first  attempts,  is  gradii- 
ally  dissipated  aa  our  skill  advances  towards  cer- 
tainty of  nucccss.  That  beshfulnefs,  Iherefoeej 
which  prevents  disgrace,  iJiut  short  and  tempo- 
rar5r  shame  which  flccnres  na  from  the  danger  of 
lasting  reproach,  cannot  he  properly  coimted 
among  our  mifi(bnun«s. 


Bashfolneso,  how«T^  if  may  inooinni«d«  kit » 

moment^  aeai^y  ever  produces  svib  of  Im 
cootinaance;  it  mayHiisn  lb?  cheek,  flut^Hp 
iha  hearty  deject  th*  eywi,  ami  efwhain  the  CMgil^ 
but  ita  miscnieti  ^f^n  ^ww  off  without  remeiiK 
branee.  It  may  eometimes  exclude  plniLSiirt,  bttt 
seldoio  opoiiB  any  avenue  lo  aoniuw  or  r«nior»& 
It  is  observed  somewhere,  Ihat/i^  kamrvfmitd 

To  excit**  op^KMftlion^  and  inflame  rnoleTDlcnc©^ 
is  the  unhappy  prititege  of  couraec  rnade  arrtK 
rant  hy  con^ciou*«iir.'*B  of  strength.  Ntt  man 
tinds  in  himself  any  inelidation  to  Attack  or  op* 
pose  him  who  eontesaeA  his  superiority  b^  bluui- 
Nig  in  hift  pre^cnee,  (Xiiiiilre  »  everted  with  t  p- 
parent  fLiirfulness  receive  mppUuse  from  every 
Toiee^  and  support  from  erety  hand.  Di jHdeoce 
may  clicck  resolutioo  aiwl  oibsiruef  perifamiiince* 
hi^  eom|^)en«ates  pmiMrraaAfiMmts  by  tnore  im- 
porta  nt  wl  va  ntages  t  i!  cAafiiliarea  Ihie  ftro  nd,  sod 
softens  the  severe,  ft^erti  tAty  frofn  eie^ltence, 
snd  ceffsore  from  miscftr?1S[^ 

It  may  indeed  hapiien  that  knoflSfWd^  ftM  vir* 
tuc  remain  too  Ivmg  congealed  by  Iht?  frigtiri^ 
power,  ft-1  the  prtncrples  of  vejfetstJOT^  are  fonte* 
timea  ob^tmelt^  by  lingi^rin?  frost*.  He  tliat  en- 
ters late  into  n  pidiJic  frtalion,  though  ^nlh  ttU  the 
abiliiies  rcfinisite  to  the  discharre  of  his  doty,  «U 
find  hi^  powers  at  first  impeded  by  a  timidity 
which  he  himself  knows  to  be  vidood,  ftnd  must 
etnTggle  tong  against  dejection  and  rt;)iictanee, 
before  he  obtains  the  full  coiiKTund  of  hi*  oiva 
attention,  and  addst  the  grecefutneas  of  «Hie  to 
the  dignity  of  nierit 

For  lbi&  disease  of  the  mind  I  know  not  wh«v 

tlier  any  remedies  of  much  efficacy  enn  be  foimd. 

To  advise  a  man  unaccustomptl   lo  the  ey«  of 

multitudes  to  mount  a  tribunal  wiibout.  perttii^is^ 

tioit,  lo  tell  him  whose  life  was  paased  in  tht 

shiid*-  '^f  contemplation^  that  be  mo^t  not  be  dis- 

conc        I  or  perplejied  in  fecetmg;  and  rtauniing 

thn  r       tliments  of  a  splendid  assembly,  n  to  ad- 

inhabitant  of  Bmzd  or  Sumatra  not  lo 

an  English  winter,  or  Itirn  who  boii  si' 

h1  upon  a  plain  to  look  upon  m  predpJes 

WiLiiuut  emotion*     it  is  to  nuppose  curtom  in 

Ptautaneoii^^ty  conlrrJlable  by  reason,  and  to  en- 

drflvonrto  c'i>mmnnicate,  by  preeeptj  that  whkh 

only  time  anil  habit  can  bcfttow. 

fle  that  hopes  by  philosophy  and  contempls 
tion  alone  |o  fortify   himselt   against  lh*l  awe 
which  all,  at  their  first  appearance  on  the  stof 
of  life,  must  feel  from  tht  spcciators,  will,  at  iR 
hour  of  needs  he  mocked  by  his  resolution  ;  and^ 
I  doubt  « hf  tbiir  the  preservatives  which  Plalc 
relates  Alribiades  to  have  received  from  Socre- 
tes,  when  he  was  about  to  speak  in  public,  ore vpc 
sufficient  to  secure  him  from  the  powcrtul  fei^' 
cinatjon. 

Yet,  ss  the  effects  of  time  may  br  art  And  Vf 
dustry  he  accelerated  or  retardi^,  rt  cannot  be 
impropier  to  consider  how  this  tKMihlesome  in- 
stinct may  he  opposeil  when  ii  exceeds  its  IxisT 
proportioti,  md  instead  of  repre^sinff  petuUnc 
and  temerity,  silences  eloquence,  and  debilitate 
force  ;    since,  tbotigh  it  cannot  be  hoped  tha 
anxiety  should  be  immediately  di»*iipaiea,  it  ma 
be  at  least  somewhat  abated  ;  and  the  passieiL^    "5* 
will  operate  with  lesa  violence  when  Reason  risi       ^' 
against  them,  than  wiiile  she  either  slumbers  ' 
neutratity,  or^  mis  inking  her  interest,  lefsda  the 
her  assislance. 
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No  came  mora  fireqiMittly  prodocei  bMhful- 
MM  thoD  too  hi^  an  opmion  of  our  own  impoit- 
UML  Ho  that  ima^nes  an  assembly  filled  with 
Ma  marit,  panting  with  ezpecUtion,  and  hushed 
~^*^,  attention,  easily  temfiea  himself  with  the 
I  of  diaappointinff  them,  and  strains  his  ima- 
ion  in  puraoit  of  something  that  may  vindi- 
cate tba  Yeracity  of  fame,  and  show  Uiat  his  ropu- 
lUbo  waa  not  gained  by  chance.  He  considers, 
that  what  ha  aball  say  or  do  will  never  be  forgot- 
(ao ;  that  lanown  or'infamy  is  sunpended  upon 
•very  ayUabl&  and  tliat  noth'ing  ouf^iit  to  fall  from 
hia  whioh  will  not  bear  the  test  ot  time.  Under 
aocfa  aolicituda,  who  can  wonder  tliat  the  mind  is 
ovonrUiMd,  and^  by  struggling  with  attempts 
above  har  atrangtn,  quickly  sinks  into  languish- 
ant  and  deapondency ! 

The  moat  oaefiil  medicines  arc  of\cn  unplcas- 
iag  lo  the  taste.  Those  who  arc  oppressed  by 
their  own  reputation,  will,  perhaps,  not  be  com- 
feited  hj  hearing  that  their  cares  arc  unneces- 
my.  At  the  truth  is,  that  no  man  is  much  re- 
|araed  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  U  c  that  consi- 
dcra  how  little  he  dwells  upon  the  condition  of 
otherBy  will  learn  how  little  the  attention  of  otliers 
'a  altiadad  by  himself.  While  we  sec  multi- 
l  before  us,  of  whom,  perhaps,  not 


ooe  appean  to  deserve  our  notice,  or  excite  our 
lynipathy,  wesbouhl  remember,  that  we  likewise 
are  loat  in  the  same  throng ;  that  the  ryo  which 
happena  to  glance  upon  us  is  turned  in  a*  moment 
on  hkm  tha^  fellows  us ;  and  that  the  utmost 
which  we  can  reaaooably  hone  or  fear  is,  to  till  a 
vaoant  boor  with  prattle,  and  be  forgotten. 

Ka  IML]    Satubdat,  Sept.  38, 1751. 


of  eftch  kind  their  fnllowt  ■pmre ; 
Bsv  lives  in  uiitr  with  bear. 

"The  world,"  says  Locke,  *'has  people  of  all 
sortB."  Aa  in  the  general  hurry  proauccd  by  the 
soperflmtiea  of  some,  and  necessities  of  others, 
BO  man  nceda  to  stand  still  for  want  of  employ- 
Baaty  aoin  the  innumerable  gradations  of  ability, 
aad  eodleaa  varieties  of  study  and  inclination,  no 
faplojinent  can  be  vacant  for  want  of  a  man 
ip^iifilii  to  discharge  it. 

Such  ia  probably  the  natural  state  of  the  uni- 
une ;  bat  it  is  so  much  deformed  by  interest  and 
ptaaicMi,  that  the  benefit  of  his  adaptation  of  men 
lo  thiDga  is  not  al.wavs  perceived.    The  folly  or 
adigance  of  those  who  set  their  services  to  sale, 
iaciinea  them  to  boast  of  qualifications  which 
they  do  not  possess,  and  attempt  business  which 
they  do  not  understand ;  and  tncy  who  have  the 
power  of  assigning  to  otlicra  the  tu^k  of  life,  are 
aeldoni  hcmest  or  seldom  happy  in  their  nomina- 
tions.   Patrons  are  corrupted  by  avarice,  cheated 
hj  credulity,  or  overpowered  by  resistless  soli- 
station.     They  are  sometimes  too  strongly  influ- 
enced by  honest  prejudices  of  friendship,  or  the 
Ifezwvelence  of  virtuous  compassion.    For,  whatp 
«Ter  oool  reason  may  direct,  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
^nn  of  tender  and  scrupulous  goodness  to  over- 
look the  immediate  efiect  of  his  own  actions,  by 
fuming  his  eves  upon  remoter  consequences,  and 
tjo  do  that  wiiich  must  give  present  pain,  for  the 
»ak.«  of  obviating  evil  yet  unfelt,  or  securing  ad- 
V  &iitai&if  in  tiin«j  tg  come.    What  is  diataut  ia  in 


itself  obscure,  and  when  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
it,  easily  escapes  our  notice,  or  takes  such  a  form 
as  desire  or  ima^nation  bestows  upon  it. 

Every  man  might,  for  the  same  reason,  in  the 
multitudes  that  swarm  about  him,  find  some  kin- 
dred mind  with  which  he  could  unite  in  confi- 
dence and  friendship ;  yet  we  see  many  strag- 
gling single  about  the  world,  unhappy  for  want 
of  an  associate,  and  pining  with  the  necessity  of 
confining  tlieir  sentiments  to  their  own  bosoms. 

This  inconvenience  arises  in  hke  manner,  from 
struggles  of  the  will  against  the  understanding. 
It  is  not  often  difiicult  to  find  a  suitable  companion, 
if  every  man  would  be  content  with  such  as  he  is 
qualified  to  please.  But  if  vanity  tempts  him  to 
rorsake  his  rank,  and  post  himself  anHinz  those 
with  whom  no  common  interest  or  mutual  plea- 
sure can  ever  unite  him,  he  must  always  Hve  in  a 
state  of  unsocial  separation,  without  tenderness 
and  without  trust. 

There  are  many  natures  which  can  never  ap- 
proach within  a  certain  distance,  and  which,  when 
any  irregular  motive  impels  them  towards  con- 
tact, seem  to  start  back  from  each  other  by  some 
invincible  n-pulsion.  There  are  others  which 
immediately  cohere  whenever  they  come  into  the 
reach  of  mutual  attraction,  and  with  very  little 
formality  of  preparation  mingle  intimately  as 
soon  as  they  meet  Every  man,  whom  either  4>u- 
sincss  or  curiosity  has  thrown  at  large  into  the 
world,  will  recollect  many  instances  of  fondness 
and  dislike,  which  have  forced  themselves  upon 
him  without  the  intervention  of  his  judgment ; 
of  dispositions  to  court  some  and  avoid  others, 
when  he  could  assign  no  reason  for  the  prefer* 
ence,or  none  adequate  to  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions ;  of  influence  that  acted  instantaneously 
upon  his  mind,  and  which  no  arguments  or  pei^ 
suasions  could  ever  overcome. 

Among  those  with  whom  time  and  intercourse 
have  maoe  us  familiar,  we  feel  our  afiections  di- 
vided in  diflTerent  proportions  without  much  re- 
gard to  moral  or  intellectual  merit.  Every  man 
knows  some  whom  he  cannot  induce  himself  to 
trust,  though  he  has  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  would  betray  him ;  those  to  whom  he  canno* 
complain,  though  he  never  observed  them  to  wan: 
compassion ;  tiiosc  in  whose  presence  he  never 
can  be  gay,  though  excited  by  invitations  to 
mirth  and  freedom ;  and  those  from  whom  he 
cannot  be  content  to  receive  instruction,  though 
they  never  insulted  his  ignorance  by  contempt  or 
ostentation. 

That  much  regard  is  to  be  had  to  those  in- 
stincts of  kindness  and  dislike,  or  that  reason 
should  blindly  follow  them,  1  am  far  from  intend- 
ing to  inculcate  :  it  is  very  certain,  that  by  indul- 
gence we  may  give  them  strength  which  they 
have  not  by  nature  ;  and  almost  every  example 
of  ingratitude  and  treachery  proves,  that  by  obey- 
ing them  we  may  commit  our  happiness  to  thoso 
who  are  very  unworthy  of  so  great  a  trust.  But  it 
may  deser\'e  to  be  remarked,  tliat  since  few  con- 
tend much  with  their  inclinations,  it  is  generally 
vain  to  solicit  the  good-will  of  those  whom  we  per- 
ceive thus  involuntarily  alienated  frorn  us  ;  nei- 
ther knowledge  nor  virtue  will  reconcile  antipa- 
thy ;  and  though  ofiiciousness  may  for  a  time  be 
admitted,  and  diligence  applauded,  they  will  at 
last  be  dismissed  with  coldness,  or  discouraged 
by  neglect. 
I     Some  have  indeed  an  occult  power  of  stealing 
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upon  liie  aBectioDii  of  <^Ciltng  univtnal  benevo- 
lenc£|  &nd  dt^poBine  every  Heart  to  foiidnesB  and 
fri«()dahtp.  But  this  tB  a  fffLtcity  grathled  otiJy  to 
til  e  favourite  ofn«tur«;.  The  greater  p  art  of  mnn- 
kiod  Bnd  a  difl^^rent  receplitkn  Tram  difl^reiit  dia^ 
poiitigna  ;  t^tej  i^ ametiiitee  obtain  uucjcpQCif^d  en- 
ressea  from  those  whom  they  never  MatiercHl  with 
uneommoo  recard^  and  Boinc^tJineB  exhaust  ilIL 
their  arts  of  pleiLsmg  witfioui  i'ne4;L  '^I^o  Iheso 
it  ia  Qeceaaary  to  Look  round,  and  a^rtempt  cv«ry 
breaiit  ui  wUtcli  tht^y  And  virtue  euOicient  for  the 
foundation  of  friendf hjp ;  to  cati'r  into  th&  crowd, 
and  try  whom  chanec  wiU  oi^'er  to  tJieir  Qotiee, 
till  th*^y  iTX  on  somo  t4?Hiper  congenial  to  their 
owrt,  u  the  niagnet  rolled  ui  ih(?  duet  colt^^ts  the 
fm^anU  of  it^  kindred  metal  froui  a  tbou«and 
pvjtjiclflA  of  other  aub«|ance»« 

Every  man  must  have  reoiarked  tlie  faciUty 
with  whieh  tha  kindnt^s  of  others  i«  iiotnt-urnc^ 
guined  by  thottu  to  whom  be  never  eouid  have 
impftjled  bif  own.  We  arej  b^our  occupational, 
education,  and  bahita  orhfo,  divided  aJnjoatiBlo 
diffurent  apeeies,  which  regard  onii'  luiother,  for 
the  moat  nart  w^ith  acom  and  malif^njiy.  Each 
of  theae  cWiC»  of  the  human  met.'  hag  d^jaires, 
fears,  and  conver«ationi  vfxationaand  merriiut-'nl^ 
peculiar  to  itaelf ;  cares  wliicli  anotlier  caniiot 
feel ;  p]eii3ure^  which  he  eannot  partake ;  dJid 
nio^oa  of  pxpreasing  every  aifne^Uon  winch  he 
cojinot  understand*  That  frohc  wbteh  eliakes 
one  man  with  laughter,  will  I'^mvube  anotlier 
with  indignation  :  the  iftrain  of  joculanly  which 
hi  one  pkcc  oblaina  treats  and  patronage,  would 
In  another  bo  heard  with  IndLllcroncif,  &nd  in  a 
third  with  abhorrence. 

To  raiaa  ejteem  wc  muat  bene  tit  otheffi|  to 
procure  love  we  muat  please  them.  AristoUe 
obaerves^  that  old  men  do  not  readdy  form 
friend  ahipa,  because  they  are  not  easily  a  uscepti* 
bb  of  plea?ar^.  He  that  can  contribute  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  vacant  hour,  or  partake  with  equal 
gust  the  favourite  amusenient ;  he  who,*e  nimd 
}H  employed  on  the  isanie  objett**j  and  xvho  there- 
fore never  haraAsea  ihc  imdetMaudiiig  witl^i  un- 
accustomed idea?,  will  ho  wulcom»'d  wilh  ardour, 
and  len;with  regret,  uiyleuH  he  destroys  those  re* 
commendations  by  faults  with  which  peace  and 
aecurity  cannot  consist. 

It  were  happy,  if  in  formintj  friepdahips,  virtue 
could  concur  with  pleaaiue  ;  hui  th^  greatest 
part  of  human  ^^ratihiatioos  appioaeh  so  nearly 
to  vice,  that  few  who  make  the  ddipht  of  othera 
their  rule  of  conduct*  can  avoid  diainRenuous 
comphaneea ;  yet  certainly  he  that  siitTtr*!  Iiini- 
■elf  to  be  driven  or  allured  from  virtue,  mistakcij 
his  own  interest^  since  he  j^ains  succour  by 
means  for  which  bis  friend,  if  ever  he  becomes 
wise,  must  ficom  him,  and  for  which  at  last  he 
must  scorn  bimaelf. 
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Frail  utha  letVfv  that  quiver  on  tUe  ipmyi, 
Lik«  tbem  mu  flouriihce^  like  tli^m  decijB. 
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You  have  formerly  observed  lljfit  rnrioflity  often 
terminatt^s  in  barn/n  knrnv  I*  rl^'e,  arid  that  tise 
miad  it  prompted  to  atudy  ojid  inquiry  rath«r 


by  the  uneaatnes»  of  i|rnorance  tima  ihfr  ktvpti  ot 
proht-    Kotlijng  can  be  of  leaa  importance  Sf 
any  present  intereal,  than  the  fortune  of  thiMi      { 
who  have  been  long  lo«t  in  tlM^  ftwe,  and  fnut     ( 
whom   notldng   now   can  bn  hoped   or  feand.     j 
Yet,  to  rouse  the  ^eai  of  a  true  antiecitGLrf,  litda 
more   l»  nccoa^ary   than   to   mention   a   uama 
which  mankind  hi^ve  conspired   to  form^  he 
win  ra«k«  his  way  to  remote  aceoea  of  action 
tlifough  obacurity  and  contTadtction,  aa  Tuil^     J 
fiouufht  amidst  hualiea  and  biaj^blea  the  tomb  at 
Archimedes. 

It  ia  not  ea#y  to  di^over  how  it  ecmceraa  ham 
that  gathem  the  produce,  or  receives  the  r»it  ok 
an  e^tat^,  to  know  through  what  tamilira  the 
liiiid  has  paja^d,  who  is  registered  in  the  Caa^ 
queror^s  survey  as  ita  podiHae^or,  how^  often  it  bii 
been  forfeited  by  treajon^  or  how  often  sold  by 
prudi^ality.  The  power  or  w^'alth  of  the  pr^iwl  i 
mbahctants  of  a  country  cannot  be  muefa  JiK 
creased  by  an  inoutry  after  tho  nuiiefl  of  ^SOtm 
barbarian  B,  who  deatroyed  one  anoch^  I  wanly 
centuries  ago,  in  contest^s  for  tho  shelter  of  wooda, 
or  convenience  of  pasturage.  Vet  we  aee  that 
no  man  can  be  at  r*Ht  in  tlie  enjovraent  of  a 
new  purchase,  till  he  haf)  learned  tb^^Kiatory  of  bid 
Ifrounds  irom  the  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  pa- 
riah, and  that  no  nation  otnita  lo  record  the  ac- 
tions of  tlieir  anetistorH,  however  bloody,  aat^agr, 
and  rapacious. 

The  ^ame  di^po^iiiou^  aa  difiereat  opiJOttunU 
ties  t;all  it  forth,  dif  covertf  itaelf  b  grtml  ot  lillle 
Ibin^^.  I  have  always  tlioij^ht  ll  imwortby  of 
a  wi*e  man  to  el  umber  in  total  inactivity,  only 
b^can.He  be  happens  to  hare  no  etitploymeni 
equal  to  hifl  ambtlion  or  genins ;  it  h  therefois 
my  custom  to  auply  my  attention  to  the  d  " 
before  me ;  and  aa  I  cannot  think  any  ' 
wholly  unworthy  of  no  bee  iJiat  affords  «th* 
|ion  to  a  rnan  of  letters,  I  have  collected  th»  hl»^ 
tory  and  antiqmliea  of  tlie  several  garrets  la 
whicli  1  have  resided. 

Qiiantulacifnquf  rsiiM,  cfii  fgc  iK^-a«  vats 
Hav  iiubII  la  atheri,  hui  haw  fTvml  to  tat. 

Many  df  these  narrn fives  my  indu*try  hat 
been  able  to  extend  to  a  eonfriderablo  length;  b«t 
the  woman  with  whom  1  now  lodge"  haa  hved 
only  eij^hrern  nionthsi  in  the  house,  and  canciTfi 
no  account  of  its  ancient  rcinlutiona  ;  the  |3aa- 
terer  liiivinj;^  at  her  entrarue,  obliteratcdj,  bv  his 
white- waftli^  nJI  tiie  smoky  memodal?  wliicb 
larruer  lenanH  h?*d  It^ft  upon  the  ceiling;  and 
per  ha  p  H  d  ra  vv  t  k  t  he  V  ei  I  oft  rh  I  i  V  i  o  n  o  vef  pohtida^f, 
philosophers,  and  poets. 

When  I  first  cheapened  my  W^ing^.theland- 
lodylobJ  me,  thaf.  (iht*  hoprd  1  wns  not  an  anthor^ 
for  tlie  ludffer-*  on  the  tirst  fVior  had  ?tipulatfd 
dial  the  upfitr  room.^  should  not  Inr  oc^enpffd  hy 
a  noisy  trade,  i  ^erj*  rentlily  promised  to  grva 
nodisturbanee  to  herfmntly,  an  if  soon  de^patdied 
a  barfrain  on  (he  u5Qj\t  IrrniF, 

J  had  not  ?lfpt  many  niphts  in  my  nsw  apart 
ment,  bpforf  1  brfran  lo  ioonirr  after  my  prvde 
ccssnrs,  and  G^und  my  landlndy,,  whose  imagina 
lion  is  liiled  chiefly  with  Kerown  aflsirs,  vn>^ 
ready  to  n^ive  me  information. 

Curiosity,  hke  :U|  ethrr  de'^irm,  produefrs  ptim.^ 
a?  wrll  11  «^  pirn  ill  Err-.  RrftTre  she  began  her  oa»^— 
mtive,  i  had  hrat'd  my  In ud  wiih  eipetta|ior»^l 
of  adventnrei  and  diacovenps,  of  et^'game  mTt 
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6i9fimBe,%nd  learning  in  difitrcM;  and  was  some- 
what mortiHed  when  I  heanl  that  the  tirst  tenant 
was  a  tailor,  of  whom  nothinjir  was  remembered 
but  that  he  complained  of  his  room  for  want  of 
light ;  and,  afler  having  lodged  in  it  a  month, 
and  paid  only  a  week's  rent,  pawned  a  piece  of 
cloth  which  he  was  trusted  to  cut  out,  and  was 
forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  this 
quarter  of  the  town. 

The  next  was  a  young  woman  newly  arrived 
from  the  country,  who  lived  for  five  weeks  with 
irreat  regularity,'  and  became  by  frequent  treats 
vcr>-  much  the  favourite  of  the  family,  but  at  last 
received  visits  so  frequently  from  a  cousin  in 
Cheapside,  that  she  brought  the  reputation  of 
the  house  into  danger,  and  was  therefore  dis- 
missed with  good  advice. 

The  room  then  stood  empty  for  a  fortnight : 
my  landlady  began  to  think  that  she  had  iudged 
hardly,  and  often  wished  for  such  another  lodger. 
At  last,  an  elderly  man  of  a  grave  aspect  read 
the  bill,  and  bargained  for  the  room  at  the  very 
first  price  that  was  asked.  He  lived  in  close 
retirement,  seldom  went  out  till  evening,  and 
then  returned  early,  sometimes  cheerful,  and  at 
other  times  dejected.  It  was  remarkable,  that 
whatever  he  parohased,  he  never  had  small 
money  in  his  pocket ;  and,  though  cool  and  tem> 
perate  on  other  occasions,  was  always  vehement 
and  stormy  till  he  received  his  change.  He  paid 
his  rent  with  great  exactness,  and  seldom  failed 
once  a  week  to  reauite  my  landlady's  civility 
with  a  supper.  At  last,  such  is  the  fate  of  hii- 
man  felicity,  the  house  was  alarmed  at  midnight 
by  the  constable,  who  demanded  to  search  the 
garreU.  My  landlady  assuring  him  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  door,  conducted  him  up  stairs, 
where  he  found  the  tools  of  a  coiner ;  but  the 
tenant  bad  crawled  along  the  roof  to  an  empty 
house,  and  escaped;  much  to  the  joy  of  my 
landlady,  who  declares  him  a  very  honest  man, 
and  wonders  why  any  body  should  be  hanged 
for  making  money  when  such  numbers  are  in 
want  of  it.  She' however  confesses  that  she 
shall,  for  the  future,  always  question  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  take  her  garret  without  beating 
down  the  price. 

The  bill  was  then  placed  again  in  the  window, 
and  the  poor  woman  was  teased  for  seven  weeks 
by  innumerable  passengers,  who  obliged  her  to 
Climb  with  them  every  hour  up  five  stories,  and 
then  disliked  the  pros|)ect,  hated  the  noise  of  a 
public  street,  thought  the  stairs  narrow,  ob- 
lected  to  a  low  coiling,  required  the  walls  to  be 
hung  with  fresher  paper,  asked  questions  about 
the  neighbourhood,  could  not  thmk  of  living  so 
for  from  their  acouaintance,  wished  the  windows 
had  looked  to  tne  south  rather  than  the  west, 
told  how  the  door  and  chimney  might  have  been 
better  disposed^  bid  her  half  the  price  that  she 
asked,  or  promised  to  give  her  earnest  the  next 
day,  and  come  no  more. 

At  lost,  a  short  meagre  man,  in  a  tarnished 
waistcoat,  desired  to  see  the  garret,  and,  when 
he  had  stipulated  for  two  long  shelves,  and  a 
larger  table,  hired  it  at  a  low  rate.  When  the 
affair  was  completed,  he  looked  round  him  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  repeated  some  words 
which  the  woman  did  not  understand.  In  two 
days  he  brought  a  great  box  of  books,  took  pos- 
session of  his  room  ond  lived  very  inoflensK'elj, 
exceiif  il.at  h"  fn  r.nrntiv  diMiirbM  the  inhabit- 


ants of  the  next  floor  by  unseasonable  l 

He  was  generally  in  bed  at  noon;  but  from 
evening  to  midnight  he  sometimes  talked  dbod 
with  great  vehemence,  sometimes  stamped  «•  in 
rage,  sometimes  threw  down  his  poker,  then 
clattered  his  chairs,  then  sat  down  in  deep 
thought,  and  again  burst  out  into  loud  vocifera* 
tions;  sometimes  ho  would  sigh  as  oppreseed 
with  misery,  and  sometimes  shake  with  convulb 
sive  laughter.  When  he  encountered  any  of 
the  famuy,  he  gave  way  or  bowed,  but  rarely 
spoke,  except  that  as  he  went  up  stairs  he  oft«n 
repeated, 

*0g  hHfrara  i^/iara  vaUt. 


Thia  habitmnt  th'  aerial  ref  iona  boaat : 

hard  words,  to  which  his  neighbours  listened  ao 
oflen  that  they  learned  them  without  understand* 
ing  them.  What  was  his  employment  she  did 
not  venture  to  ask  him,  but  at  last  heard  a  print* 
er's  boy  inquire  for  the  author. 

My  landlady  was  very  often  advised  to  bewara 
of  this  strange  man,  who,  though  he  was  quiet 
for  the  present,  might  perhaps  become  outrage 
ous  in  the  hot  months ;  but  as  she  was  pune* 
tually  paid,  she  could  not  find  any  sufficient  rei^ 
son  for  dismissing  him,  till  one  night  he  eon 
vinced  her,  by  setting  fire  to  his  curtains,  that*it 
was  not  safe  to  liavc  an  author  for  her  inmate. 

She  had  then  for  six  weeks  a  succession  of 
tenants  who  left  the  house  on  Saturday,  and,  in* 
stead  of  paying  their  rent,  stormed  at  their  land* 
lady.  At  last  she  took  in  two  sisters,  one  of 
whom  had  spent  her  little  fortune  in  procuring 
remedies  for  a  lingering  disease,  and  was  now 
supported  and  attended  by  the  other :  she  climbed 
with  difficulty  to  the  apartment,  where  she  Ian* 
guished  eight  weeks  without  impatience,  or  la* 
mentation,  except  for  the  expense  and  fatigue 
which  her  sister  sufllered,  and  then  calmly  and 
contentedly  expired.  The  sister  followed  her  tQ 
the  grave,  paid  the  few  debts  which  they  had 
contracted,  wiped  away  the  tears  of  useless  tor 
row,  and  returning  to  the  business  of  common 
life,  resigned  to  me  the  vacant  habitation. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  are  the  changes  whidi 
have  happened  in  the  narrow  space  where  mj 
present  fortune  has  fixed  my  residence.  So  troa 
It  is,  that  amusement  and  instruction  are  alwayi 
at  hand  for  those  who  have  skill  and  wiUingneM 
to  find  them ;  and  so  iust  is  the  observation  of 
Juvenal,  that  a  single  house  will  show  whatafw 
is  done  or  suffered  m  the  worid. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c 


No.  162.]       ToESDAT,  Oct.  6,  1761. 

OrhuM  ca,  et  locmplett  et  BmU  c«m«mI«  mOw: 

E»te  tthi  verms  eredU  mmieiHa$f 
bmnt  Ter4t ;  ted  f««a  J«vntia,  qmmt  f  sa^iT  Jba 

Qst  nmmt  est,  mpritm  diUgitilU  tMHO. 

What :  old,  aoH  rich,  and  chadlws— o. 
And  yet  believe  your  frieada  mn  tw»1 

Truth  mifht  perhaps  tothoae  %' 

To  thoae  who  loved  yoa  poor  « 
But,  truat  me,  for  tlw  mewjmi  Imve 
Th«y'U  love  yoo  aowly-4a  Jt      ' 

On  K  of  the  eomplainta  ntWfr*^  by  Wjjjf**"; 
•on,  in  the  nngaHdi  of  blridnew.  im,  tliftt  ta 
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OMt  his  life  under  the  direction  of  othen;  that 
it  cannot  regulate  his  conduct  by  his  own  know- 
ledge, but  must  lie  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
undertake  to  guide  him. 

There  is  no  state  more  contrary  to  the  dignity 
of  wisdom  than  perpetual  and  unlimited  depend- 
^ce,  in  which  the  understanding  lies  uaeleaa, 
and  every  motion  is  received  from  external  im- 
pulse. Reason  is  the  great  distinction  of  human 
nature,  the  faculty  by  which  we  approach  to 
0ome  degree  of  association  with  celestial  intelU- 
fenoes ;  but  as  the  excellence  of  every  power  ap- 
pears only  in  its  operations,  not  to  have  reason, 
and  to  have  it  useless  and  unemployed,  is  nearly 
the  same. 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  man,  that  the  essence 
of  things  is  seldom  so  much  regarded  as  external 
and  a<^idental  appendages.  A  small  variation 
of  trifling  circumstances,  a  slight  chanffeof  form 
Oiy  an  artificial  dress,  or  a  casual  difterence  of 
aupearance  by  a  new  light  and  situation,  will  con- 
cmate  afiection  or  excite  abhorrence,  and  deter- 
mine us  to  pursue  or  to  avoid.  Every  man  con- 
sders  a  necessity  of  compliance  with  any  will 
but  his  own  as  the  lowest  state  of  ignominy  and 
meanness;  few  are  so  far  lost  in  cowardice  or 
negligence  as  not  to  rouse  at  the  first  insult  of 
tyranny,  and  exert  all  their  force  against  him 
who  usurps  their  property,  or  invades  any  pri- 
^ege  of  speech  or  action.  Yet  we  see  often 
those  who  never  wanted  spirit  to  repel  encroach- 
ment or  oppose  violence,  at  last  by  a  gradual 
relaxation  of  vigilance,  delivering  up,  without 
capitulation,  the  fortress  which  they  defended 
against  assault,  and  laying  down  unbidden  the 
weapons  which  they  grasped  the  harder  for 
avery  attempt  to  wrest  them  from  their  hands. 
Men  eminent  for  spirit  and  wisdom  often  resign 
diemselves  to  voluntary  pupUage,  and  suffer  their 
bvM  to  be  modelled  by  officious  ignorance,  and 
thair  choice  to  be  regulated  by  presumptuous 
stupidity. 

This  unresisting  acquiescence  in  the  determi- 
nation of  oth?r3,  may  be  the  consequence  of  ap- 
plication to  some  study  remote  from  the  beaten 
track  of  life,  some  employment  which  docs  not 
allow  leisure  for  sufficient  inspection  of  those 
petty  afidirs  by  which  nature  has  decreed  a  great 
part  of  our  duration  to  be  filled.  To  a  mind  thus 
withdrawn  from  common  objects,  it  is  more  eli- 
gible to  repose  on  the  prudence  of  another,  than 
to  bo  eximsed  every  moment  to  slight  interrup- 
tions. The  submission  which  such  confidence 
requires  is  paid  without  pain,  because  it  implies 
no  confession  of  inferiority.  The  business  from 
which  we  withdraw  our  cognizance  is  not  above 
our  abilities,  but  below  our  notice.  We  please 
our  pride  with  the  effects  of  our  influence  thus 
weakly  exertt^l,  and  funcy  ourselves  placed  in  a 
higher  orb,  from  which  we  regulate  subordinate 
agents  by  a  slight  and  distant  superintendence. 
But  whatever  vanity  or  nhiitraction  may  suggest, 
no  man  can  safely  do  that  by  others  which  might 
be  (lone  by  him-»v'lf:  he  that  indulges  negli- 
gene«^  will  quickly  become  ignorant  of  his  own 
affairs ;  nnd  lit*  that  trusts  without  resene  will  at 
last  he  di'ceived. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  but  that,  as  the  at- 
tention tends  strongly  toward**  one  thing,  it  must 
retire  fri>m  anothrr:  and  he  that  omits  the  care 
of  domestic  business,  because  he  is  engrossed  by 
inquiries  of  more  importance  to  mankind,  has,  at ! 


least,  the  merit  of  sufiering  in  a  good  eaoia.  But 
there  are  mamr  who  can  plead  no  auch  extenu- 
ation of  their  folly ;  who  shake  off  the  burden  of 
their  station,  not  that  they  may  soar  with  less  in- 
cumbrance to  the  heights  of  knowledge  or  virtue, 
but  that  they  may  loiter  at  ease  and  sleep  in 

3uiet;  and  who  select  for  friendship  and  oonfi- 
ence  not  the  faithful  and  the  virtnons,  bat  the 
soft,  the  civil,  and  compliant 

This  openness  to  flatty  is  the  oommon  dis- 
grace of  aecUning  life.  When  men  feel  weak- 
ness increasing  on  them,  they  naturally  desire 
to  rest  from  tli^  strunles  of  contradiction,  the 
fatigue  of  reasoning,  the  anxiety  of  circomspeo- 
tion ;  when  they  are  hourly  tormented  with  pains 
and  diseases,  they  are  unable  to  bear  any  new 
disturbance,  and  consider  all  opposition  as  an 
addition  to  misery,  of  which  they  feel  already 
more  than  they  can  patiently  endure.  Thos 
desirous  of  peace,  and  thus  teaifal  of  pain,  the 
old  man  seldom  inquires  after  any  other  quali- 
ties in  those  whom  he  caresses,  than  quickness 
in  conjecturing  his  desiras,  activity  in  supplying 
his  wants,  dexterity  in  intercepting  complaints 
before  they  approach  near  enough  to  disturb  him, 
flexibility  to  nis  present  humour,  submission  to 
hasty  petulance,  and  attention  to  wearisome  narw 
rations.  By  these  arts  alone  many  have  been 
able  to  defeat  the  claims  of  kindred  and  of  me- 
rit, and  to  enrich  themselves  with  presents  and 
legacies, 

Thrasyboios  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and 
augmented  it  by  the  revenues  of  several  lucrai- 
tive  emplojrments,  which  be  discharged  with 
honour  and  dexterity.  He  was  at  uist  wise 
enough  to  eonader  that  life  shoald  not  be  do 
voted  wholly  tu  accnmulatbn;  and,  therefore, 
retiring  to  his  estate,  applied  himself  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  and  the  cultivatkm  of  do- 
mestic happiness. 

He  passed  several  years  in  this  pleasing 
amusement,  and  saw  his  care  amply  recom- 
pensed ;  his  daughters  were  celebrated  for  mo- 
dest v  and  elegance,  and  his  sons  for  learning, 
prudence,  and  spirit  In  time,  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  courted 
his  alliance  obliged  him  to  resign  his  daughters 
to  other  families;  the  vivacity  and  curiosity  of 
his  sons  hurried  them  out  of  rural  privacy  mto 
the  open  world,  from  whence  they  had  not  soon 
an  inclination  to  return.  This,  however,  he  had 
always  hoped ;  he  pleased  himself  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  schemes,  and  felt  no  inconvenience 
from  solitude  till  an  apoplexy  deprived  him  of 
his  wife. 

Thrasybulus  had  now  no  companion ;  and  the 
maladies  of  increasing  years  having  taken  from 
him  much  of  the  power  of  procuring  amusement 
for  himself,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  procure 
some  inferior  friend  who  might  ease  him  of  his 
economical  solicitudes,  and  divert  him  by  cheer- 
ful conversation.  All  these  qualities  he  soon 
recollected  in  Vafer,  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  offices 
over  which  he  had  formerly  presided.  Vafer 
was  invited  to  visit  his  old  patron,  and  being  by 
his  station  acquainted  with  the  present  modes  of 
life,  and  by  constant  practice  dexterous  in  busi- 
ness, entertained  him  with  so  manv  novelties, 
and  so  readily  disentangled  his  affairs,  that  he 
was  desired  to  resign  his  clerkship,  and  accept  a 
liberal  salary  in  the  house  of  Thrasybulus. 

Vafer,  having  always  \\\«^  in  a  state  of  de 
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pendencc,  was  well  versed  in  the  arts  by  which 
t'lvoiir  is  obtained,  and  could,  without  repug- 
nance, or  hesitation,  accommodate  hiniseli'  to 
every  caprice,  and  echo  every  opinioiK  lie  ne- 
ver doubted  but  to  bo  conviiiceu,  nor  attempted 
opposition  but  to  flatter  Thra^ybulua  with  the 
Measure  of  a  victory.  By  tliis  practice  he  found 
lis  way  into  his  patron's  ^oart  ;  and,  having  tirst 
nade  himself  agreeable,  soon  becam?  important. 
His  insidious  diligence,  by  which  the  laziness  of 
gcrc  was  gratified,  engrosf»ed  the  management  of 
affairs  ;  and  his  petty  oHkes  of  civility,  and  occa- 
fiionat  intercessions,  ^rsnaded  the  tenants  to 
consider  him  as  tlieir  friend  and  benefactor,  and 
to  entreat  his  enforcement  of  tiieir  representa- 
tions  of  hard  years,  and  his  countenance,  to  peti- 
tiona  for  abatement  of  rent 

Thrasybulus  had  now  banqueted  on  flattery, 
till  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  harshness  of 
remonstrance  or  the  insipidity  of  trutlt.  All  con- 
trariety  to  his  own  opinion  shocked  him  like  a 
violation  of  some  natural  right,  and  all  recom- 
mendation of  his  affairs  to  his  own  inspection  was 
dreaded  by  him  as  a  aummons  to  torture.  His 
children  were  alarmed  by  the  sudden  riches  of 
Vafer,  but  their  complainta  were  heard  by  their 
father  with  impatience,  as  llic  result  of  a  connpi- 
racy  against  his  quiet,  and  a  design  to  condemn 
him,  for  their  own  advantage,  to  groan  out  his 
last  hours  in  perplexity  and  drudgery.  The 
daughters  retired  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  but  the 
son  continued  his  importunities  till  he  found  his 
inheritance  hazanled  by  his  obstinacy.  Vafer 
triumphed  over  alt  their  eflbrts,  and  continuing 
to  confirm  himself  in  authority,  at  the  deatl)  of 
his  master  purchased  an  estate,  and  bade  defi- 
ance to  inquiry  and  justice. 


No.  163.]    Tuesday,  Oct.  8,  1751. 

Mine  tuperk^^mti  fmttidia^  wpewkfWi  eadmcmm 
Detpict ;  vxve  tidt,  nam  wurure  tibi  sbnf.ca. 

-  Bow  to  no  patron's  inaoleneA ;  rely 
On  no  frail  hopes,  in  freedom  live  and  die. 

r.   LEWIS. 

None  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  wealth  and 
power  upon  indigence  and  dependanec  is  more 
mischievous  in  its  consequences,  or  more  frc- 
onently  practised  with  wanton  negligence,  than 
the  encouragement  of  expectations  which  are  ne- 
ver to  be  gratified,  and  the  elation  and  depression 
of  the  heart  by  needless  vicissitudes  of  hopes  and 
diflappoiutment 

Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the 
proportion  between  his  desires  and  enjoyments  ; 
any  enlargement  of  wishea  is  therefore  e<)nally 
destnictive  to  happiness  with  the  diminution  of 
possessions ;  and  he  that  teaches  another  to  long 
for  what  he  never  shall  obtain,  is  no  lese  an  ene- 
my to  his  quiet,  than  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  part 
of*  his  patrimony. 

But  p'presentations  thus  refined  exhibit  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  guilt  of  pretended  friendship ; 
of  artifices  by  which  followers  are  attracted  only 
to  decorate  the  retintie  of  pomp,  and  swell  the 
shout  of  popularity,  and  to  be  dismissed  with 
contempt  and  ignominv,  when  their  leader  has 
s'uceo^led  or  miflcarriedf.  when  he  is  eick  of  shoH'. 
and  weary  of  noise.  While  a  man,  infatuated 
with  the  promises  of  greatness,  wastes  hit  hours 


and  days  in  atJendanco  and  sollcilaiion,  the  ho- 
\  nost  opfKjrturiifilis  of  improving  his  condition 
I  pas's  by  witliouT  his  notice  ;  ho  neglects  lo  <mlli- 
vatc  his  own  barren  poil,  because  he  expecta 
ever}'  moment  to  be  placed  in  regions  of  tpooti^ 
neous  fertility,  and  is  seldom  routed  from  Mf  d«> 
lusion,  hut  by  the  gripe  of  distress  which  he  cttt* 
not  resist,  and  the  sense  of  evils  which  cannot  be 
remedied. 

The  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  the  infernal 
region.')  affords  a  just  imago  of  hungry  servility, 
flattered  with  the  approach  of  advantage,  doomed 
to  lose  it  before  it  comes  into  his  reach,  olwajr* 
within  a  few  days  of  felicity,  and  always  ainMiy 
back  to  his  former  wants  ; 

Kai  itijv  TdvraXov  etaslSoVf  yoX/ir'  iXyt  iyovro, 
'KffTddr'  iv  Xifivtr  4  ii  trfotrhrXa^  yfvr/;»* 
TrtSro  Si  itildisv^  iri/ttv  f  oix  ctx^  iXie$ai' 
^OcadKi  yac  k^x^ci'  6  y^^f,  vtitiv  ^cvc/i/rM*, 
Toavdx'  viup  aroXfcKir'  ava^^^^iv  ipif^  Si  mmm 
Fata  ft^Xaiva  i^dvtVKt^  Kara^^vavKS  ii  oa//i««y 
Aivi^  5'  ii^iiriTJfXa  KaraKp^$tv  xic  Ka(nr6y, 
"Oyxvaif  Kal  poia?,  Kai  utiXiat  ivAaiKapiroif 
Stixai  re  yXvKcpaif  Kal  iXatai  rtiXtOduaaC 
Twv  irrfr*  ibiioti   b  yfptav  In  Ytpvl  lidaavBxl, 
TdffS'  Hkeftof  ptrracrKt  kotv  vfpta  aKihvra. 

"  I  saw,"  says  Homer's  Ulysses,  "  the  severe  ^n* 
nisluiient  of  Tantalus.  In  a  lake,  whose  froter 
approached  to  his  lips,  he  stood  burning  vrith 
thirst,  without  tlie  uower  to  drink.  Whenever 
he  inclined  his  heaa  to  the  stream,  some  deHj 
commanded  it  to  bo  dry,  and  the  dark  earth  ep> 
peared  at  his  feet  Around  him  lof\y  trees  spread 
their  fruits  to  view :  the  pear,  the  pomegranate^ 
and  the  apple,  the  green  olive,  and  the  Tuaeioai 
fig,  quivered  before  him,  wliich,  whenever  he  ev- 
tended  his  hand  to  seize  them,  were  snatched  fay 
the  winds  into  clouda  and  obscurity.'' 

This  imago  of  misery  was  peHfiaps  oriffintlly 
suggested  to  some  poet  by  the  conduct  of  bis  pa* 
tron,  bvthe  daily  contemplation  of  splendour 
which  no  never  must  partake,  b]^  fruitlees  at- 
tempts to  catch  at  interdicted  happiness,  and  bj 
the  sudden  evanescence  of  his  reward,  when  he 
thought  his  labours  almost  at  an  end.  To  ffroea 
with  poverty,  when  all  about  him  was  opiiMDCe, 
riot,  and  superfluity,  and  to  find  the  favours 
which  he  haa  long  been  encouraged  to  hope,  aod 
had  long  endeavoured  to  deserve,  squandered  at 
last  on  nameless  ignorance,  was  to  thirst  with  wop 
ter  flowing  before  him,  and  to  see  the  fmtts,  tm 
which  hisnunger  was  hastening,  scattered  by  tin 
wind.  Korean  my correspoiMent, whatever Im 
may  have  suffered,  express  with  more  justness  or 
force  the  vexations  of^dependance. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


I  AM  one  of  thotfe  mortals  who  have  been  eomtedl 
and  envied  as  tho  favourite  of  the  ^nreat.  Haviafi 
of\en  gained  the  prize  of  composition  at  the  mis 
versity.  I  began  to  hope  that  I  should  obtain  dw 
same  distinction  in  every  other  place,  and  detei«> 
mined  to  forsake  the  profession  to  which  I  WM 
destined  by  my  parents,  and  in  which  the  tntereet 
of  my  family  would  have  procured  me  a  very  ad- 
vantageous settlement.  The  pride  of  wit  fluttered 
in  my  heart ;  and  when  I  prepared  to  leave  the 
college,  nothing  entered  my  imagination  bat  bo» 
nours,  caresses,  and  rewards;  riches  willaout 
laboor,  and  lujuicy  without  i 


TDCHAMBULT 


finivH  t^if'  |i<iil'urflWfiD4  hf  wiMl  ]  wm»  N  tlmn 
tl^e  Hfji  noiiOsT  of  mawHtfW  rf|«in  nw*  WJ»ui»  It 
Wftt  cufnplctpd  I  hurnmi  to  Lrtfidorif,  «nci  con^ 
dvf«d  every  moment  that  pnfNril  b^Jtr^  itfr  puV 
Ho&lioni  OS  ItJat  in  a  kmrf  m  iwiifrtil  Bxi»icMCf  ^  Mml 
but  off*  iVom  the  gold^a  honre  of  Jjojipinfift^  *nd 
f^iof.  The  piecff  wu  at  lti¥  priiiu^l  ind  4t^ 
•MainiitiKl  by  a  rapid  9a[i?  ;  I  u^ariilt'iml  fmcn  one 
bteoe  uf  concoLir»«  to  afioihrTi  i^fa^trid  frani  m^rn* 
ing  to  fright  on  th«  repetition  nf  my  M«i'n  pmi«e#, 
tnd  enjoyed  the  variou*  con|f^^imfl  nfcirUic*,  the 
li)^tak«ii  cnoddur  of  ity  fH**tidfl,  And  the  imf>o> 
tCtit  malic?  of  ray  eiii*mlL'»*  Konn*  Ivfcd  t*?ad  tlw 
nia(]us(xipt|  and  r^ctititd  ^t*  itiacc.amiifA-  othcrt 
bad  n^cti  it  in  a  «taie  fo  UnpcrlWt,  lh«t  tlicv 
could  OGi  fiifbear  to  wonder  it  jli  pr^nont  ancvU 
lonc^ ;  JO  mo  hul  conv^rtod  i^'ilh  lhr>  nutlwr  &t 
thf)  tiy^ffe^ bouse ;  and  olIiKr*  ^ave  hi/Ms  L^mt  tbey 
had  i^nt  him  aioti^y. 

I  knew  that  no  perform  a  nca  Is  «>  f^taumbly 
r»»d  a»  that  ofa  wnt45r  whQ  suppreswB  his  name, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  romain  concraied,  tdl 
tho»e  by  uhom  literary  rtpulaltoti  is  c^tahUibed 
had  given  their  »ii^j^gea  loo  publicly  to  rutract 
thiTn,  At  length  mj  bt>F>keiSllpr  informed  me 
rtml  AumntiuSf  Ihe  ataijdmg  pa^tron  of  meril, 
bad  sent  inquifiea  after  ixie^^  and  in^tted  me  to  hdn 
aequaintanc^L 

The  time  which  I  hud  Lonir  e^^pecicfl  was  anw 
Ofriircd.  I  went  to  Auraniiyji  with  a  bealtttj^ 
lutart^  for  I  looked  opon  out  ifitervicw  as  Iha  cr\- 
tkal  mom  e  n  t  of  my  otslioy .  I  wa  s  r*>cei ved  i^i  th 
CJTilitiBP*  which  mV  acadt-mic  rndenoss  Jiiftde  ma 
unable  to  repay ;  but  when  1  bad  recovered  from 
ray  ^nfoiion,  I  proflecuted  the  conversation  with 
ftich  UvcEtnirns  tind  propriety,  that  I  confirm£*d 
my  new  friend  in  Wis  esteem  of  rny  abihut^fSf  and 
wai  diami^i^d  wiiii  ilie  utmost  aj-dour  of  pmfest* 
iion,  and  mpiures  of  fnndne^M, 

I  was  soon  summoned  to  din**  with  Anrantiufl, 
who  bad  n^i^Lnibkil  llic  iiiogl  jrtitsi  icnis  of  iii^ 
friefida  to  partaki?  of  the  ent*  aiMmiji  ul.  Aj^ain 
1  exerted  my  powers  of  Benlnmiit  and  exprc?^ 
tbn^  *fJd  a^in  found  ncry  eyo  rparklin^  wiih 
deliiifhtf  and  every  ton(?Uf^  silent  with  aitention. 
1  now  bE?come  familiar  at  the  Tahk'  of  AiirDntiuf^^ 
but  could  nev*»r,  in  hia  most  privtiU?  or  jocnnd 
hours,  ubiain  more  from  him  thtin  jiTPtieral  declara- 
tions of  est  corn,  or  endcutin':  nU  ipf  tendi^rfjOHe^, 
which  included  no  pa rtituijar  promise,  acid  llicrp-  | 
fore  conferrcfl  uc*  dnim*  Thii?  frifjid  ^<>s^-^vc 
eomewhat  diasru^lod  rne,  and  when  he  mniplaiu^ 
ed  of  three  day's  ab*pnrp,  I  trytk  care  to  intbnm 
him  with  hon'much  importurily  of  kinduLs^?!  I 
had  hepn  doiained  by  Ihh  rival  iVllio. 

Aurantius  now  considert  d  hi?  honour  as  rndan- 
aned  by  the  d  Pile  rt  ion  of  a  ^vit ;  and,  knt  I  f^hfmld 
nave  an  ineli nation  to  wander  told  mo  th»t  I 
could  oever  find  a  frif^nd  moroeonsfiinland  zpaU 
ou»  than  himself^  that  ind^^ed  he  had  made  no 
ppombe^j  because  he?  hofird  lo  purpnse  me  wiili 
advancement,  but  bad  berri  ^ib^nrly  promoijng 
my  intere:it.  and  should  eoruinue  his  gotnl  uffire^s, 
unlsM  he  found  the  kindnefi^^  of  others  more  6ij- 
•»f«d. 

If  yon,  Mf*  Riimbter,  have  ever  ventured  your 
philoaophy  within  the  aitraclion  of  ^rettluess, 
you  know  the  force  of  such  lanfrusffe  inlroduccd 
mih  a  smile  of  gradous  tendernefii,  and  impfL'ss- 
cd  at  the  conduisioD  vviih  an  air  gj'  »oiemn  sjn- 


whui^  Ut  Aitrartunai  aod 

ing  a  muti^taona  lu  vnma  viaptojraaiiMi^if  dignity 


irave   Tmrndf   up 


■lid  fUiti  t.  ( J  ne  month  ^uccvedcd  UMtlMr^  soij. 
In  detiant'e  of  appearaneriB,  I  tliti  fattcied  niyvftU 
!  nearer  to  my  wisbea,  and  continue  to  dfv«ui  of 
succeaii  olid  wake  to  disappointtiirii't.  At  ItM 
the  failure  of  my  IJtiJo  fortuOf  cornp*  ll>xi  \(io  to 
abate  the  Clttcry  whii^h  I  hitbertn  (itougliu  tn  ^ivm 
aai^  to  the  eumpai^y  widi  whom  I  ai^KiuaM, 
andf  the  rank  to  which  I  sJiould  be  rviacd.  Ats- 
mutiuSj  from  the  moment  id  wtitcb  be  diBcorerbl 
my  povctty,  cou  wide  red  me  as  fuUy  in  hia  power, 
and  afUrwardv  rather  permictpfl  loy  •timdance 
than  invited  it  i  thou|rht  hiui^rif  at  Libcfftjr  ta  f^ 
fuse  my  \ngiL«,  whenever  b^  had  otbcr  atuttfte- 
mania  within  roach,  and  often  sobered  me  ta 
wait,  wittLout  proteudin|E  any  neeeaHiry  buci- 
nesff.  When  1  \ym  admitted  to  hia  taJMv,  ifinv 
mouofrank  eipial  to  hid  own  wa«  prtEsenl,  hi» 
took  oecojiioTL  to  luuniiou  my  wrilii^p,  and 
commend  my  ingeauilv,  by  wfaudi  he  inlsfidedto 
apo]o|^£e  for  Hh^  confusion  of  db.liiiction«|  aod 


the  improper  an$ortment  of  hia  eoouiatij ;  and 
oikcn  cailiMt  upon  lue  to  entertAin  hia  uitads  with 
my  production  I),  aii  a  sportsmitn  dd!ig:ht«  tha 
i^utrea  of  \ii»  nrightiourliood  n  ilh  ilie  cvtnreu  of 
htM  horse,  or  the  obcndience  of  hia  fpanieff. 

To  complete  my  mortiticatjoa^  it  wa«  bia  prao- 
tke  to  impose  ta^a  upon  me^  by  rec|uuing  mo 
to  wiite  upon  »uch  fnibjecij  a  14  ha  thougjtil  »a»* 
cepiihle^  of  ornament  and  illuatrationp  ySnii 
theai]  cutfvned  perfjniiaiiees  he  waa  Uttlc  aatis 
lied,  becjiuse  he  rarely  found  in  tbvffi  tbc  idcia 
which  hia  own  imaginatiou  bad  sttpgaolad,  aaJ 
uhieh  he  therefore  thought  mora  natural  thaa 
mine- 

When  the  pale  cf  cereaj^uT  is  broken^  rvde<^ 
ncM  and  insult  soon  enter  the  breach*  Uc  n«w 
fmmd  thnt  he  miijiit  ?taff'ly  haraw  me  with  veJta* 
tlon,  that  h*^  had  lixed  the  shackles  of  patronag a 
npon  nu\  and  that  I  could  neither  resii^t  htni  nor 
cwjipe.  At  I  a  ^1^  in  the  eitrhlli  y*rar  of  my  Mirvi- 
tudt%  wJien  ilie  clamonr  of  creditor*  wa^a  vebe- 
menl,  and  my  necessity  known  to  he  extreme,  be 
ii|fer<?d  mn  a  a  mall  otliizc^  but  hinted  hii!  expcct*- 
hon  thai  I  i^hi^uld  marry  a  young  vi  oman  w*ili 
whom  h<^  bad  lii'en  uc^uainleii. 

1  was  not  so  f^r  depri.\?aed  by  my  cahimitiea  at 
o  I  Dm  ply  With  this  proposal ;  but,  knowing  that 
eomploinU'  and  *^spo8lulalion»  would  but  gtatitj 
liit  in^rthMiee,  j  turntd  away  witlt  that  contempt—; 
with  which  I  shall  nf?ver  ivant  spirit  to  lieatlhe^ 
wretch  who  can   outj^o   the   guilt  of   a  robbet  " 
wiUiout  the  rt  tnptalitiii  of  hi*t  profit,  and  whOi— 
lures  the  credulous  and  thoughtle^  to  inalntaiTid 
the  ^how  of  his  levee,  and  the  mirth  of  his  table,^ 
at  the  expense  of  honour,  hopprnees,  and  life* 
I  am,  i^ir,  Itc 
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Sii.  164.]     SiTLRDAT,  Oct,  13,  17SL 

Anil  pr^ifti^^-lij  Caxo'*  tko,hu  cUkd, 

Di^TtKCTioN  ie  SO  pleamog  to  the  pride  of  ma 
thai  a  great  part  ol  tlie  p^m  aad  pica^ ure  0/  i 


Mi.  I#l] 


THE  RAMBLER. 


3lftl 


arises  from  the  gratification  of  diaappointment  of 
ao  iocMsant  wish  for  tuperiority,  trom  the  sue- 
cesa  or  uiiacarriage  of  secret  coinpetitioDs,  from 
victories  and  defeats,  of  which,  though  they  ap- 
pear to  us  of  great  importance,  in  reality  none 
are  conscious  except  ourselves. 

Proportionate  to  the  prevalence  of  this  love  of 
praise  is  the  variety  of  means  by  which  its  attain- 
ment is  attempted.  Every  man,  however  hope- 
less his  pretensions  may  appear,  to  all  but  bioa- 
self,  has  some  project  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise 
to  reputation ;  some  art  by  which  be  imagines 
that  the  notice  of  the  world  will  be  attracted ; 
some  quaUty,  good  or  bad,  which  discriminates 
him  from  the  common  herd  of  mortals,  and  by 
which  others  may  be  persuaded  to  love,  or  com- 
pelled to  fear  liim.  The  ascents  of  honour,  how- 
ever steep,  never  appear  inaccessible ;  be  that 
despairs  to  scale  the  precipices  b^  which  learning 
ana  valour  have  conducted  their  favourites,  dis- 
oovcrs  some  by-path,  or  easier  acdivity,  which, 
though  it  cannot  brins  him  to  the  summit,  will 
^et  enable  him  to  overlook  those  with  whom  he 
M  now  contending  for  eminenca;  and  we  sel- 
dom require  more  to  the  happiness  of  the  present 
boor,  than  to  surpass  him  that  stands  next  be- 
fore us. 

As  the  greater  part  of  human  kind  sneak  and 
act  wholly  by  imitation,  most  of  those  who  aspire 
to  honour  and  applause,  propose  to  themselves 
some  example  which  serves  as  the  model  of  their 
conduct  and  the  limit  of  their  hopes.  Almost 
•very  man,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found  to 
have  enUsted  himself  under  some  leader  whom 
he  expects  to  conduct  him  to  renown  ;  to  have 
some  hero  or  other,  living  or  dead,  in  his  vic«^ 
whose  character  he  endeavours  to  assume^  and 
whose  performances  he  labours  to  equal. 

When  the  original  is  well  chosen,  and  judici- 
ously copied,  the  imiutor  often  amves  at  excel- 
lence, which  he  could  never  have  attained  with- 
but  direction;  for  few  arc  born  with  abihtics  to 
discover  new  possibilities  of  excellence,  ami  to 
distinguish  thcroaclves  by  means  never  tried  be- 
fore. .« 

But  folly  and  idlaness  often  iwntn\'e  to  gratifv 
pride  at  a  cheaper  rate :  not  the  quahties  which 
are  most  Uluatnous,  bui  chose  which  are  of  easi- 
est  airaiament,  are  •elected  for  imiUtion;  and 
Iha  honours  and  lewards  which  public  graUtude 
has  paid  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  are  ex- 
pected by  wretches  who  can  only  imitate  them 
m  their  vices  and  defects,  or  adopt  some  petty 
luigularities,  of  which  those  from  whom  they 
Mie  tmrrowed  were  secretly  ashamed. 

No  man  rises  to  such  a  height  aa  to  become 
conspicuous,  but  he  is  on  one  side  censured  by 
undisceming  malice,  which  reproachea  him  for 
his  best  actions,  and  dlanders  his  apparent  and 
mcontestable  excellences ;  and  idolnied  on  the 
other  by  ignorant  admiration,  which  exalts  his 
faults  and  follies  into  virtues.  It  may  bo  ob- 
served, that  he  by  whose  intimacy  bis  acquaint- 
ances imagine  themselves  dignified,  jgenerally 
difiusea  amon^  them  his  mien  and  his  habits ; 
and,  indeed,  without  more  vigilance  than  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  mmuter 
parts  of  behaviour,  it  is  not  easy,  when  we  con- 
verse much  with  one  whoso  general  character 
excites  oar  veneration,  to  escape  all  oontagion 
of  hia  pecttliaritiea,  even  wbao  we  do  not  d*> 


liberatelv  tiiiiik  them  woitliy  of  our  notice,  and 
when  they  would  have  exciud  laufihter  or 
distrust,  had  they  not  been  protected  by  their 
alliance  to  nobler  qualities,  and  acctdentally 
consorted  with  knowledge  or  with  virtue. 

The  faults  ofa  man  loved  or  honoured  some* 
times  steal  secretly  and  impeicfptibly  upon  the 
wise  and  virtuous,  but,  by  injudicious  fondneaa 
or  thoujghtlcss  vanitj^*,  are  adopted  with  design. 
There  is  scarce  any  tailing  of  mind  or  body^  any 
error  of  opinion,  or  depravity  of  practice,  which, 
instead  of  producing  shame  and  discontent,  its 
natural  eflects,  has  not  at  one  time  or  other 
gladdened  vanity  with  the  hopes  of  praisSi  and 
been  displayeo  with  ostentatious  industry  by 
those  who  sought  kindred  minds  among  the  wili 
or  heroes,  and  could  prove  their  relation  only 
by  similitude  of  deformity. 

In  consequence  of  this  perverse  ambition,  eveiy 
habit  which  reason  coiiclemns  may  be  indul|^ 
and  avowed.  When  a  man  is  upbraided  Wllh 
his  faults,  be  may  indeed  be  pardoned  if  heeD> 
deavours  to  run  for  shelter  to  some  celebnted 
name ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  suffered  that,  frofli  tlw 
retreats  to  which  he  lied  from  infamy,  he  shoald 
issue  again  with  the  confidence  of  conquests^  md 
call  upon  mankind  for  praise.  Yet  we  see  mea 
that  waste  their  patrimony  in  luxury,  destroy 
their  health  with  debauchery,  and  enervate  their 
minds  with  idleness,  because  there  have  been 
some  whom  luxury  ne\'er  codld  sink  into  COA* 
tempt,  nor  idleness  hinder  from  the  praise  of 
genius. 

Thi«  general  inclination  of  mankind  to  oopj 
characters  in  the  gross,  and  the  force  which  toe 
recommendation  of  illustrious  examples  sdds  Is 
the  allurements  of  vice,  ought  to  be  constdercd 
by  all  whose  diaracter  excludes  them  (Wm  the 
shades  of  secrecy,  as  incitements  to  scmpaleoi 
caution  and  universal  purity  of  manners.  Ko 
man,  however  enslaved  to  his  appetites,  or  bar 
ried  by  his  passions,  can,  while  ne  preserves  bis 
intellects  unimpaired,  please  himself  with  pnh 
moting  the  corruption  of  others.    He 


merit  nas  enlarged  his  influence,  would  surely 
wish  to  exert  it  for  tne  benefit  of  mankind.  YeC 
such  will  be  the  eiiect  of  his  reputation,  while  he 
suffers  himself  to  indulge  in  any  favourite  faol^ 
that  they  who  hove  no  hope  to  reach  his  eicsl* 
lence  will  catch  at  his  failing  and  his  Tiitoee 
will  be  cited  to  justify  the  copieis  of  his  vicsSp 
It  is  particularly  the  d<jty  of  those  who  c 
sign  illustrious  names  to  posterity,  to  take  i 
lest  their  readers  be  misled  by  ambiguous  e» 
pies.  That  writer  may  be  justly  condemned  es 
an  enemy  to  goodness,  who  snfiers  fondness  or 
interest  to  confound  right  with  wrong,  or  to 
shelter  the  faulu  which  e\'en  the  wisest  and  the 
best  have  committed  from  that  ignominy  whkk 
guilt  ought  always  to  suffer,  and  with  which  it 
should  be  more  deeply  stigmatized  when  dlgnftt 
fied  by  its  neighbourhood  to  uncommon  woithb 
since  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  beholding  it  wiik 
out  abhorrence,  onless  its  turpitnds  be  laid  cpmL 
and  the  eye  secured  from  the  deeeption  of  ior 
roonding  splendour. 
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Th»  wrilcr*  wlw  hire  uiKJ*?TtakLiQ  the  iiopio- 
Hjising  Uak  uf  fT»>d« ruling  dcsirG,  exert  ull  thfi 
&ower  of  their  eloquence  U*  nhow  thA[  happint^aai 
IS  not  tilt-  lot  of  miin,  and  hnvci  bv  many  ai^M- 
mentfl  ajiJ  examfiU-B^  proved  the  inslabiljty  of 
every  condition  by  which  tnvy  or  nmbLtion  arv 
excite ;L  Tti*>y  have  »et  btforo  our  eve*  all  *hi^ 
eal Amities  to  whteb  w«  tro  dpoaeJ  iVom  tbe 
fntity  of  naluro^  ibo  intifjeoce  uf  Dtccidciit,  or  the 
sbratag^ms  ot*  umlico  ;  lbt?v  huvs  t€frilii'(l  gfcaU 
flCM  with  con f  piracies,  ;i^d  H-dica  with  iir);[it»tie,Hr 
Wit  with  4;dtJC4am,  and  heanly  with  illt^^tG. 

AIJ  tli0  roic«  of  rcAson,  and  all  the  chantiA  of 
langiJiai^pt  ^^^  itidoed  no«c>s3ary  to  0upport  pon- 
tioiiA  wbtch  every  uwn  hiitkn  wtth  «  wtfJi  lo  con- 
fuio  them.  Truth  fuidif  tin  c^uy  entnmcc  int^ 
the  mintl  wlten  »ln.'  is  initciductcl  by  dt'sirt?,  and 
tU^rvded  by  plea«tn«,  but  wh^o  she  intrudta 
uncalled T  and  brings  only  iVar  and  Aii>rrow  in  hor 
tfftiOithe  paisf^  orthe  iijlBUuci  iire  barred  agaiii»i 
her  by  priyudioc  apfJ  pa!ijiion  ;  if  t>ht  notnoLifiM?^ 
force*  her  way  by  the  bu.tieri<iB  of  arguminf,  ab& 
seldom  long  fefleps  pfis^ession  of  btrr  conquests, 
but  ia  ejected  by  some  lavourM  oneioy^  or  at 
beat  obtains  oid^y  a  nonuiml  Boveriiigniy,  without 
influBoco  ami  without  aitthoKty^ 

That  life  is  ^hort  wc  nrp  all  convinced,  and  yi^l 
fuiKjr  nCNl  that  convict iiUi  to  it.jjr'^s  i  uur  prciif-'cts 
or  liniil  our  espt  elation*  ;  I  hat  life  u  Tniyr'nibje 
we  all  To  i?  I J  and  vet  we  hebevr  that  tUc  liniL-  h 
ntar  whrjn  wc  ehall  fet^l  it  no  longer,  But  to 
hop:;  happiness  and  innoortlldy  k  coualK  vairt. 
Our  *tate  may  indeed  bt?  inori'  or  k^s  einfait- 
lered,  a  a  our  duration  may  \'*^  more  or  b'^s  ei>ri- 
tracted  ;  yet  thi:?  utmost  iVlidty  which  we  can 
over  attain  will  he  lirtb  bi'lter  thcin  alb  viation  of 
misery^  and  wc  shall  always  feel  mure  pivin  from 
ourwanti  than  pUrftriurt:  from  our  enjo>mf^!it<i. 
The  incident  which  I  am  ^oing  to  riku<^  will 
ihow,  fhut  to  destroy  the  t:tYvcl  of  all  onr  !^uc- 
cess,  it  19  not  nf^ci:'3sa  ry  that  nny  J-iainnl  en  la  mi  Ly 
flhonld  fall  upon,  u^f  tlmt  we  jshould  In*  hiatra^^id 
by  impUcabU  piTapcntiin,  or  txcruciLtit^d  by 
irremediable  pah  is  i  the  hngliteM  honrs  of  pros- 
perity have  their*  clouJa,  and  the  stream  of  life^ 
if  it  ifl  nijt  rnfflfid  by  ohatrLjdi«.^n«j  will  grow  pu- 
trid by  s^tagnalion. 

My  father  rus^olvina:  not  to  imitali:  the  fidly  of 
his  ancestor  At  who  hod  hitherto  left  I  he  yonnger 
sons  wncuTnbranct*  on  tho  elde-it,  destined  tnc  lo 
a  lucr&tive  profeeaion  ;  and  I^  being  careful  to 
hjae  no  opportunity  of  improvement,  waj,  at  tlie 
uflual  tim«  in  which  young  men  enter  I  ha  world, 
well  qualified  fnr  the  exercise  of  the  boitncM 
which  t  had  choacn* 

My  eagcmes*!  to  distinguish  myself  in  publio, 
und  my  impiilienco  of  tho  narrow  scheme  of  life 
to  which  my  indigeiEcc  conP^od  riw.  did  not 
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mufTer  me  to  continue  long  in  tbti  tnwn  where  I 
was  born,  1  w«nt  aw«y  m  from  a  pl»c«  ofc^tT^ 
iincm^ntt  *'ith  a  resolwtioti  lo  return  no  aiorRt 
till  1  sliould  be  able  to  da^e  with  mv  BpiaaAaus 
th&ae  who  now  looked  upon  me  wiih  onotisatplf 
to  reward  t^K^se  who  had  patd  honoura  to  my 
ikwain^  ment,  and  to  show  all  who  bad  m/Sh^ 
me  to  glide  by  tbi>m  unknown  hnd  ncgitactml, 
how  much  tlioy  laihiook  their  intercvl  la «vmttl]iiif 
to  pro  lull  ate  a  ij^emne  likti  mine. 

^tjcli  wcri!  my  intrntionsi  wlif  n  I 
into  liie  luikiiown  wofltli  in  qtiest  of 
honour?^  which  1  fix|»et!l<!d  Ju  prociUHii  mm 
«hoii  time  ;  Itiir  wiwi  t^t^uld  withkiUi  ihtiin 
induMrv   and    knuwlc%c  /     He^  ilwt  n 
hn  pc  wl  11  ill  way  d  be  di  sappoi  ntid,     R  f^p^tl1 
very  s^on  rtblaini^  ;  but  as  merit  m  imirti 
cheaply  acknuwk-d|^d  than  re^^njc^l,  1  di 
Ijnd  m}'»clfyct  enrichr^  in  pmjiortioo  to 
hbnly. 

I  had,  ln'>wev*'r,  in  imic,  surmounfed  the 
stftcles  by  which  envy  and  competition  obstTudt 
the  {tr^l  attempts  of  a  n^w  d^iamnt,  and  law  mj 
otJpnnents  and  censtjrcis  Uiciily  eotntVyiine  thm 
despair  of  auecess^  by  counting  laj  fricadib]|i 
and  yielding  to  ray  intluence,  Tbe^  «^  imm 
pursued  mtr,  w«rt  now  satisticd  lo  issctjw  (t^m 
me  ;  and  they  who  had  bejbr«^  iboofiit  HI*  ^t^ 
junipLuous  in  hoping  to  rivcftak^ tiimi  hmdntm 
dieirutmoflt  wi^li,  if  they  were  pirmillJtdt  at  tid 
great  dislaivccT  quietly  to  follow  w^ 

M  V  waiit^  wcir  not  madly  toultifilM  A«  mf 
acqiiisilion*  in  creased,  and  the  time  Cftmiv  •! 
Icnftht  when  i  thou£(ht  mvsdf  enabled  to  gtftli^ 
all  reasortablc  drvircSf  jkH^  when,  tbmfot<^  1 1«> 
lolvcd  Id  enjoy  that  plenty  mnd  «ere(ihj  wikh  I 
had  been  hiUteno  labouring  to  ptoeurti,  to  tnjfif 
them  while  [  waa  yet  neither  cmsbod  hy%^ 
itiio  inlimiiry,  nor  »o  habituated  to  a  pamoyliT 
manner  of  hfe  »«  to  be  imqiiali^od  ftr  i»«w  ili^ 
dir^  or  CnlortJiinmeot^. 

I   now  tjuijud  my  piT^nssion,  fmd,  to  ^t  iDf- 
ftcrhaiotire  tVen  iVomall  impi>itunitjc3  lo  raswiM 
ti,  changsil  my  rciiidtmce,  and  *lc voted  thtj  i^ 
mammg  pari  H,f  my  dme-  loqmet and  nmuseraent 
Ainidat  mmiuvrrable  prr>jtets  of  plea»ur<;  whadi 
restless  idleness  mcn'?d  me  to  *inm,and  of  nhieh 
moHt^  when  Iht-y  eiirne  i*^  thf  ntnmfirit  of  e^xeciO' 
tiun,  were  rejected  for  oUitt -^  of  no  lun^t^^  pon- 
li  nuance,  some  accident  n-vivs^  m  iny  uuacitim 
tion  Iht  pli  aning  ideas  of  my  nabw^jpUcr,    It 
wajjT  lifiW  in  my  power  tci  vl^it  tbo^o  fjiitn  vbom 
[  liaJ  b'f  t*  Mo'lonfT  abfient,  in  yucb  a  n>am]«ri» 
\v^^  cun  aisle  tit  witli  mv  former  re*i>iutitpfx,  aiid  I     ^ 
xtoj>der4'd  iieiv  il  cuuld  happen  that   !   had  «n     . 
hnjGT  ddry-e'l  mv  own  huppiu*^^*, 

Vikiy  uf  tlie  adniinilion  which  I  should  emcU<v 
and  the  hinnnue  wJiicli  I  e<ihoukl  receive,  tdresMid 
my  servants  in  r  inr>re  o>tr:itatinu3  hvvry,  put- 
eliascd  a  m^ii^njliccnt  din  riot,  and  resoiv™  to 
dazzle  the  in  ha  hi  tan  is  W  ihk^  btilc  town  with  an 
uuextMCtod  blaiiL'  of  great  ne^JH. 

^Vljik  the  preparations  that  vanity  rcq(Uf«d  « 
were  made  tor  my  departure,  which,  a^-i  work*  ^ 
tntn  wdl  not  ea-tiK  be  Jiiirricd  beyond  tbeiroi^  ^ 
dinary  rate,  I  thought  verj-  tedious,  I  solaced  my  ^ 
impatit'ncti  with  imaj^Tin;*  the  vnrioua  ccnsureaj^ 
that  my  appearance  would  produce ;  the  hopca^^ 
which  some  would  f  :cl  from  f^iy  bounty ;  tli^^* 
terror  which  my  power  would  strike  on  otherv£^  " 
rhe  awkward  re-poct  with  which  [  should  be  ao-«^ 
coated  by  timorwia  ofBdousneits  ;  lad  fhc  di.*-"'  -= 
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Aft  vilh  which  otben,  IcM  &niliftrtD 
Wl  .diinil^r,  would  be  contented  to 
M.  I  delibemted  a  long  time,  wbe. 
UpDWidierrly  dewend  to  a  level  with 
im^nintancee^or  make  mycondesceB- 
'ifiil  by  a  gentle  traoaition  from 
I  leeerve.  At  length  1  determin- 
neof  my  eompanione,  till  they 
MBpelves  by  some  mdubitable  token, 
|lbe  aon^atulationa  of  pthera  upon 
1.  with  imliffiireQce,  to  show  that 
I  what!  hod  now  obtained.  The 
pulace  I  purposed  to  re- 
I  of  ale^  and  a  roasted 
them  to  return   to 

■tnppings  of  grandeur  were  fitted, 
^-  loumey  of  triumph,  which  I 
to  have  ended  in  the  same 
jr  horses  felt  none  of  tlieir  nias> 
^  I  was  shaken  lour  days  upon 
,^I  then  ondired  the  town;  and 
'  f  let  611  the  glasses  that  m  v  per- 
BBp  passed  slowly  through  the 
a  of  the  wheels  brought  the  inha^ 
'  doors,  but  1  could  not  perceive 
n  by  them.  At  last  I  alighted, 
^  I  suppose,  was  told  by  my  serv- 
'  ^m  stepped  from  the  opposite 
i  me  by  the  hand  witli  honest 
f  which,  according  to  the 
1  to  myself,  I  repressed 
I.  The  fellow,  instead 
0,  turned  uway  with  con- 
i  Jia  to  consider  how  the  second 
'!>•  nceived.  The  next  fHend 
r  I  soon  found  that  I  must 
J  that  regard  which  I  had  ez- 
I  bj  insolence. 
Ill  ytt  no  smoke  of  bonfires,  no  har- 
llfmahout  of  crowds,  nor  riot  of  joy ; 
gii  the  day  went  forward  as  before ; 
llMnf  oniered  a  splendid  supper, 
Wm  MMM  to  partake,  and  which  my 
ttmAwM  from  tasting,  I  went  to  bed, 
{■Mm  of  disappointment  overpow- 
|||ta»«f  my  journey  and  kept  me  from 

Mndi  humbled  by  these  mortifica* 
IPlriie  alter  the  present  sUte  of  the 
pVid  that  I  had  been  absent  too  long 
iiMhwph  which  had  flattered  my  ez- 
0f  Ika  friends  whose  compliinents  I 
"^  »  had  lonir  ago  moved  to  distant 
I  had  lost  in  the  maladies  of  age 
r's  prosperity,  and  some  had 
—  vt  intimacy  amidst  care  and 
IAtm  whom  1  had  resolved  to 
r  offences  by  a  longer  con- 
^one  was,  by  his  own  industry. 
„.  ,  com,  and  two  were  sheltered 
kt^gwe.    All  those  whom  I  loved, 
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0tii  an  whose  envy  or  whose  kind- 
■pwoCeontcmplatiag  with  pleasure, 
giiwy^- and  their  pbce  was  filled  by  a 


Gk 


l^mh  other  views  and  other  con* 
nfttfOMmg  many  proofr  of  the  impo> 
wfitA  tanuA  that  it  conferred  upon  me 
■pnoos  in  my  native  place. 
V    t«Bb8ir,te. 

•t^^  ■  SlROTUUS. 


from  obtaining 
Eveiy  day  diseovers  that  mankind  are  not  yet 


Bpoor.a^l  

neh  aimm  lMV««i  Um  SMSsii  of  rido^--CDW.'cAVB 

No  complamthas  been  more  frequently  repeated 
in  all  ages  than  that  of  the  neglect  of  merit  asso- 
ciated with  poverty,  and  the  difllcalty  with  wbiefa 
valuable  or  pleasirig  qualities  foree  themsdvea 
into  view,  when  they  are  obscured  by  indigence. 
It  has  baen  long  obsenred  that  native  beauty  haa 
httle  power  to  charm  vnthout  the  oreanMlft 
which  fortune  bestows,  and  that  to  want  the  fr^ 
vour  of  othen  is  often  sufficient  to  hindiSF  oi 
igit. 

dtseovers  1 
convinced  d^  their  error,  or  that  their  convictioh 
is  without  power  to  influence  tbeur  conduct;  fbr 
poverty  stiU  continues  to  produce  eonlsmot,  and 
still  obstrucU  the  dahns  of  kindred  and  of  virtue. 
The  eye  of  weahh  is  elevated  towards  hi^Mf 
stations,  and  seldom  descends  to  eiaoina  the 
actions  of  thoee  who  are  placed  below  the  level 
of  its  notice,  and  who  in  distant  resioiis  and 
lower  situations  are  stragglmg  with  dntress,  or 
toiling  for  bread.    Among  the  multitudes  ovaiw 
whelmed  with  insuperable  calamity,  it  is  com 
moil  to  find  those  whom  a  very  little  aseiatanca 
would  enable  to  support  themselves  with  dceen 
cj,  and  who  jet  cannot  obtain  from  near  rda 
tions,  what  they  aee  hourly  lavished  in  ostenta 
tion,  luxury,  or  frolic 

Thera<  are  natural  reasons  why  poverty  doat 
not  easily  cmictliateaflbction.  He  that  has  been 
confined  from  hie  infancy  to  the  conversatioH  at 
the  lowest  classes  of  mankind,  mast  nacessaiMy 
want  those  accomplishments  which  are  the  usual 
means  of  attracting  fiivour;  and  though  tnHh^ 
fortitude,  and  prohtty,  give  an  indisputule  right 
and  lundn  ».         . 


to  reverence  and  kindness,  they  will  not  h* 
distinguished  bj  common  eyes,  unless  they  are 
brightened  by  elegance  of  manners^  but  are  eait 
aside  like  unpolianedigems,  of  which  none  bat 
the  artist  knows  the  intrinsic  value,  till  their  ••• 
perities  are  smoothed,  and  their  memstatiooi 
rubbed  away. 

The  grossnesB  of  vulgar  habito  obatmets  tb# 
eflkacy  of  virtue,  as  impiuity  and  faanhneaa  of 
style  inpabthe  force  of  reason,  and  maed  nuot 
hers  turn  off  the  nund  from  attifioe  of  impositioi^' 
and  fertility  of  mvention.  Few  have  atpsngthf 
of  reason  to  overrule  the  perceptionB  of  aeaari 
and  yet  fewer  have  curiosity  or  benovolenea  tb 
suuggle  long  against  the  first  impression )  ha 
theretore  who  frus  to  please  in  his  salutation  and 
address, »  at  once  rejected,  and  never  obtaina 
an  opportunity  of  showing  hia  latent  ajBceliencea^ 
or  essential  qualitiea. 

It  is,  mdoed,  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  succetfslhl 
manner  of  apfMoach  to  the  distressed  or  neceasl 
tons,  whoaa  oondition  sobjecta  every  kind  of  ba- 
havioareqaallTtomiacarnage.  Hewhoseoott 
fidenoa  ofment  meitcs  hoDS  to  meet,  wHhout  any 


apparent  seoaa  of  hiferiority,  the  ayea  of  thoaa 
who  flattered  thamielves  vritb  their  own  digiti^» 
ia  considcMrad  as  an  insolent  leveller,  impatieiit 
of  the  just  prerogatives  of  rank  and  weallh,  eager 
to  usurp  the  station  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and 
itionagf  society  lawd 
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,.i  which  ^ven  want  &nd  cslumitT  ^^g  not  alilc 

itrain  frf>m  nJilerteBs  and  rebHiitm* 

i  no  bett^^r  bucjccsb  wiM  commoTilybe  Ibmul 

*nd  wrvjliiy  tn  J  dejection^  whkh  often  give 

confiiier.cc  to  Irent  tliem  with  contempt. 

E.  JDiid^'  rtith  ili6l]dciie£j  and  timidity  is 

.V   ^-nic^d,   boFftiise  the   petitioner  btmfif^lf 

-  ilnubt  its  fitsiv^e* 

IB  generally  reciprocal ;  w«  are  do^ 

iBingotherVf  b(M:au3c  we  n^^cfire  pJcn- 

^.».»  ,.iem ;  but  bj  what  moans  cati  the  miin 

m,  who^e  attention  ii  etvgroii^ed  by  hisi  di^ 

w^  and  who  h&s  no  Lei^urv  to  be  o^cioua  ; 

<:!  wtU  h  fOfltnLiried  by  hi  a  nec4?5flilieij  arid 

■»*«  no  power  to  contt^r  hetielitji  \   vhosf< 

i«  perhtkps  vitiated  by  mi^erVf  and  ^hose 

indftig  IS  imiH'drd  by  ignoraoct;  ? 

"■  yet  a  more  oBnistve  disconra^cmffnl,  that 

me  ttcUOns  pcribriuiMl  by  liilTerciit  band^ 

:»  different  eA^t»,  andi  in^tejui  of  tnttug 

L,an  by  his  porformance*,  w©  rate  loo  fre- 

tly  tht?  peHbrmajice  by  the  man.     U  fome- 

I  happens  iti  the  ccuiibi  nation  a  of  iife^  that 

rtant  servicer  ar^  pefformtid  by  inreriori!; 

Hou^h  tlfeir  ^ea)  and  activity  may  bo  paid 

•cunwry  rcwarda^  they  suldo«j  excite  that 

ofgratiludef  or  obtain  ihat  accnmulation  of 

.Apenac  witli  which  al^  think  it  their  duty  to 

kowli^ge  the  favour  of  thofie  who  dea^^cnd  to 

ksitrjunce  from  a  higher  etevation.     To  he 

1^  ig  to  bo  in  BO  mo  respetl  inferior  to  mno- 

aixd  few  willmgly  indulge  the  memory  of 

iiioo  which  raiBen  one  whom  they  have  al- 

heen  accuetotned  to  think  below  thrm,  but 

y  ihetnsfjves  with  faim  praise  and  fw^nuri* 

payment,  and  then  drive  it  from  their  own 

%  tnd   enileavnur  to  conceal  it  from   UiiC 

radge  of  others. 

(my  be  alwnj'Bi  objcctwl  to  the  «en'jf:ca  of 
,  who  eati  be  ^opposed  to  want  a  rcw&rd, 

tbcy  were  produce*!  not  by  kindries?!,  but  m- 

terest  ;  they  are  I  he  re  fore ,  when  tliey  are  no 
longer  wanted^  easily  disregarded  as  arts  of  ni< 
nnuadon,  or  stratagems  of  flchlfthne*i?.  Bt^netit^ 
which  are  recmved  ns  plti^from  ^vealth,  are  ex- 
acted a«  debt*  from  indisienct^ ;  and  ht?  timl  in  a 
high  station  in  celebmied  fur  suptrfliioutt  good- 
ness, would  in  a  meaner  condition  have  Uareiy 
been  eonfej^sed  to  have  done  his  duly* 

It  ia  scarcely  possible  tor  ibt  utrnost  bervevo- 
lencc  to  oblige*,  whenoxertpd  under  the  dif^advan* 
tagci!  of  great  inferiority.^  for,  by  Ihti  habitual 
arrogance  of  wi  alth,  such  exptciaiirins  arc  eom- 
monly  formed  as  no  zeal  or  nido^try  eon  satisfy  ; 
and  what  regard  can  lie  hope,  who  has  done  Icsa 
than  Wfl5  demanded  from  hnn  7 

Thefe  art.'  indeed  k hid n eases  conferre<l  which 
•rcre  nevifr  purchased  by  precedent  favourfl^  aiul 
there  h  an  afl'tetion  not  arising  from  ][;ratiinde  nr 
gross  iritcrept^  by  which  i?imilar  natures  are  at- 
tracLed  to  enrh  other,  without  profipL*ct  of  any 
other  advantage  than  the  pkaanreof  ejiehan^nir 
wiitimentB^  and  the  hope  of  eor) firming  iherr 
flsteom  of  themselves  by  the  approhation  of  each 
other.  But  thia  fiporktaneous  fondness  neldom 
lisefl  at  the  si^htof  povenvi  which  every  one  re- 
gards with  habitual  contempt,  and  of  which  the 
applausrt?  ifi  no  more  courtixl  by  vanity,  than  the 
coun  tnn  u  ncr^  i  .4  ji(  1 1  in  ted  by  n  rob  il  io  n .  The  j  m  jwt 
generous  and  dleniTerrstr<l  tnendi-hip  roust  he 
resolved  at  last  mto  the  love  of  ourselves ;  he 
thafel3r«  whoM  raputation  or  dignity  iodine*  us 


to  eon^idnr  hiii  cetectn  as  a  tcsumonial  of  dt.^9ictl^ 
will  always  lii^  our  hf atta  oprn  to  bia  tndNim^ 
ments^  Wc  every  day  pec  men  of  mnibftoce  fint 
loweil  witli  alltheobacqutousnc»i»ofdrfieiiilMicef 
And  courted  with  alt  the  bla(idi«liiiieiile  ot  fliK 
tcr\%  hy  rboiie  who  want  nothinjf  from  them  M 

firf>ft^i!iii(ina  of  re£;ard,and  who  thtnk  themselrn 
iWrtdly  rewarded  by  a  bow^  a  ^mile,  $r  an  eta- 
brace* 

But  thofte  prejijilicoA  which  ererr  ttmA  fvrh 
mort^of  leM  m  favour  of  nches,  ou^hU  llkeotii  r 
opnuonSf  wh/ch  only  custom  and  ejtample  hn^\ 
impressed  upon  \19,  to  he  in  time  viibjreted  I9 
reaH4>n.  Wu  must  learn  how  to  aeparate  the  rea 
character  frotii  extmneoti*  adh«<«imi  and  cvaiial 
circuTDS  lancet,  to  eon  aider  doaety  luqi  wJiooiwi 
are  about  t^)  adopt  or  to  reje>ct; ;  lio  mgatd  Me 
ioclmationsi  as  well  a«  hia  actions  ;  to  trace  cmt 
thoeie  virtups  which  he  tf-^r^Hd  in  tite  he«t4  for 
want  of  opportunity  I  and  tbn^e  vices  that  Jurk 
unseen  by  iJm^  ahiienee  of  temptation  ?  |lntwb«^ 
wc  lind  wortii  faintly  shooting  in  tb«  aha 
ohecurity^  wo  may  let  in  ligeht  and  «ruimbine  vi|3 
it,  and  ripen  barren  volition  into  efficacy 
power. 
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Tvnc  qai>gm.t  rjifj»/ncr*(;  iW£n  tUitutMf  «aw< 

MA*?* 

^     ir  aupliil  hi4  majp  «iniUD||r  Canemrd  dtat^ 
VeuMs  till  I  the  ht^ppy  ntuan  IttaK^ 
ijikW  wLil)  >^4\Di4y  muiual  lavs  aaJCrurk 
iMr  dim  «}re!A  recalJ  ibe  blooai  ^jpmk^ 
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1 T  iA  not  common  to  envy  tij%>Be  with  whom  w^**^ 
cannot  easily  be  placed  m  compartpon,  Ever:^ 
man  tiees  wuJiont  malevolence  the  nroprcs*  t^€ 
another  in  the  tracts  of  life,  which  he  iml^  himseC  ^ 
no  desire  lo  tread,  and  hears,  withnat  inclrnati^^*^ 
to  cavils  or  corilradjetion,  I  he  renown  of  tbo^^^^ 
whose  distance  will  not  ftulfer  them  to  dtmw  t}»  ^^ 
attention  of  mankind  from  hif*  ow^n  niorit.  Tl*^^ 
sailffT  nevrr  thinks  it  iteer ^tJary  to  content  tl«^* 
Inwyer^s  iibihiieft ;  nor  would  the  Rambler,  bo**  ' 
ever  jealous  of  hia  reputation,  be  mtJch  djstsit^*^ 
fi'd  by  the  sueeesa  of  ttval  wita  al  Agra  or  I^^ 
paliau. 

We  do  not  therefore  astribc  to  you  any  fapc  '^^ 
la tive  degree  of  ^nrtue,  whrn  we  believe  that  t^^t 
may  inform  yon  of  our  ch  a  njje  of  condition  wit-^^ 
out  danger  of  malijcrnant  fascination  ;  and  th  ^^1 
when  you  read  tjf  the  mama^^e  of  vmiriJorrB  ~^ 
pondeuta  liyou^OEeus  and  TrancjuilJa,  yoa  w 
join  your  wiVhea  to  those  of  the tr  otheT  frieffcj-*^ 
for  rbe  happy  event  of  o  union  in  w  hich  capr«c* 
and  si'llishnesit  had  so  hi  lie  part* 

There  ia  at  lea? t  this  rrason  why  we  shovi\^    ^ 
If^s  deceived  in  our  connubial  b*>"pe*  than  m^«f 
who  enter  into  ihc  same  state,  that  we  hate'  «t 
lowed  our  minds  to  fnrm  no  iinreascnay  e  Cip<T^ 
atioTip,  nor  vitiati'd  niir  fanrir .«,  in  (he  »nft  h<w* 
nfcnruisbip  i\  ifh  visioni*of  folitiiy  whkh  hump^f 
pL>vper  tanii^ol  hcsiow,  or  of  p**rftfftion  «"biL-i 
L  human  virtue  cannot  tttarn.     "1  hat  mip*T!i»5ji; 
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witci  which  wc  Piicleavour  to  inspect  the  manners 
of  all  whom  we  liavo  known  was  never  so  much 
overpowered  by  our  passion,  but  that  we  dis- 
covered some  Vaults  and  weakncsLsfs  in  each 
other;  and  joined  our  hands  in  conviction,  that 
afl  there  are  advantages  to  bj  enjoyed  in  mnr- 
riace,  there  aie  inconveniences  hkewise  to  be 
endured ;  and  that,  together  with  confederate 
intullecUi  and  au.xiliar  virtues,  we  must  find  dif- 
ferent opinions  and  opposite  inclinations. 

We  however  flatter  ourselves,  for  who  is  not 
flattered  by  himself  as  well  as  by  others  t>n  the 
day  ci  marriage  ?  that  we  are  eminently  qualified 
to  give  mutual  pleasure.  Our  birth  is  without 
any  such  remarkable  disparity  as  can  give  either 
nn'opportunity  of  insulting  tfie  other  with  pom- 
pous names  and  splendid  alliances,  or  of  calling 
in,  upon  any  domestic  controversy,.  Iho  over- 
bearing assistance  of  powerful  relations.  Our 
fortune  was  equally  suitable,  so  that  we  meet 
without  any  ot  those  obligations  which  always 
produce  reproach  or  suspicion  of  reproach,  which, 
though  they  may  be  forgotten  in  the  gayeties  of 
the  tirat  month,  no  delicacy  will  always  suppress, 
or  of  which  the  suppression  must  bo  considered 
as  a  new  favour,  to  bo  repaid  by  tameness  and 
submission,  till  gratitude  takes  the  place  of  .ove, 
and  the  desire  of  pleasing  degenerates  by  degrees 
into  the  fear  of  ofTending. 

The  settlements  cause<l  no  delay  :  for  we  dW 
not  tnistour  aflfairs  to  the  negotiation  of  wretches 
who  would  have  paid  their  court  by  multiplying 
stipulations.  Tranc^uilla  scorned  to  detain  any 
part  of  her  fortune  Irom  him  into  whose  hands 
shd  delivered  up  her  person ;  and  Hymeneus 
thought  no  act  of  baseness  more  criminal  than 
his  who  enslaves  his  wife  by  her  own  generosity, 
who,  by  marrying  without  a  jointure,  condemns 
her  to  all  the  dangers  of  accident  and  caprice, 
and  at  last  boasts  his  liberality,  by  granting  what 
only  the  indiscretion  of  her  kindness  enabled 
him  to  withhold.  He  therefore  received  on  the 
common  terms,  the  portion  which  any  other  wo- 
man might  have  brought  htm,  and  reserved  all 
the  exuberance  of  acknowledgment  for  those 
excellences  which  he  has  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
cover only  in  Tranquilla. 

We  did  not  pass  the  weeks  of  courtship  like 
those  who  consider  themselves  as  taking  the  last 
draught  of  pleasure,  and  resolve  not  to  quit  the 
bowl  without  a  surfeit,  or  who  know  themselves 
abont  to  set  happiness  to  hazard,  and  endeavour 
to  lose  their  sense  of  danger  in  the  cbriety  of 
perpetual  amusement,  and  whirl  round  the  gulf 
before  they  sink.  HymenoBus  often  repeat^  a 
medical  axiom,  that  the  tucewtra  oftUkneu  mtght 
Hoi  to  be  wasted  in  health.  We  know  that  how- 
s' di  our  eyes  may  yet  sparkle,  and  our  hearts 
bound  at  tne  j)msencc  of  each  other,  the  time  of 
listlessness  and  satiety,  of  peevishness  and  discon- 
tent, must  come  at'la«t,  in  «vhich  we  shall  be 
driven  for  relief  to  shows  and  recreations ;  that 
the  uniformity  of  life  must  be  sometimes  diver- 
sified, and  the  vacuities  of  conversation  some- 
times supplied.  We  rejoice  in  the  reflection  that 
we  have  stores  of  novelty  yet  unexhausted,  which 
may  be  opened  when  repletion  shall  call  for 
change,  and  gratification «  yet  untasted,  by  which 
life,  when  it  shall  become  vapid  or  bitter,  may 
oe  restored'to  its  former  sweetness  and  spright- 
UiMM.  and  again  irritate  the  appetit*,  aaa  again 
sparkle  in  the  eopk 


Onrtime  will  probably  be  less  tastelesn  than 
that  of  those  whom  tlie  antljoiity  and  avarice  ot 
pnrenis  unitt;  almost  without  their  consent  in 
their  early  years,  before  they  liavc  accumulated 
any  fund  of  reflection,  or  coilecicd  materials  for 
mutual  entertainment.  Such  wo  have  oflen  seen 
rising  in  the  morning  to  cards,  and  retiring  in  the 
aflernoon  to  doze,  whose  happiness  was  cele* 
brated  by  their  neighbours,  because  they  hap- 
pened to  grow  rich  by  parsimony,  and  to  be  kept 
quiet  by  insensibility,  and  agreed  to  eat  and  to 
sleep  together. 

We  have  both  mingled  with  the  world,  and  are 
therefore  no  strangers  to  the  faults  and  virtuee. 
the  designs  and  competitions,  the  hopes  ana 
fears  of  our  contemporaries.  We  have  both 
amused  our  leisure  with  books,  and  can  there- 
fore recount  the  events  of  former  times,  or  cite 
the  dictates  of  ancient  wisdom.  Every  occoiw 
rencc  furnishes  us  with  some  hint  which  one  or 
the  other  can  improve,  and  if  it  should  happea 
that  memory  or  imagination  fail  us,  we  can  retire 
to  no  idle  or  unimproving  solitude. 

Though  our  characters,  beneld  at  a  distance^ 
exhibit  this  general  resemblance,  yet  a  nearer 
inspection  discovers  such  a  dissimilitude  of  our 
habitudes  and  sentiments,  as  leaves  each  sontO 
peculiar  advantages  and  affords  that  coneortttA 
diseorSf  that  suitable  disagreement  w^hich  is  a)-  • 
ways  necessary  to  intellectual  harmony.  There 
may  be  a  total  diversity  of  ideas  which  adfhite 
no  participation  of  the  same  delight,  and  there 
may  likewise  be  such  a  conformity  of  notions  ai 
leaves  neither  any  thing  to  add  to  the  decisiooe 
of  the  other.  W^ith  such  contrariety  there  can 
be  no  peace,  with  such  similarity  there  can  be  no 
pleasure.  Our  reasonings,  though  often  formed 
upon  different  views,  terminate  generally  in  the 
same  conclusion.  Our  thoughts,  like  rivulets 
issuing  from  distant  springs,  arc  each  impregw 
nated  in  its  course  with  various  mixtures,  and 
tinged  by  infusions  unknown  to  the  other,  yet, 
at  last,  easily  unite  into  one  stream,  and  pur.fy 
themselves  by  the  gentle  cfTervesccnce  or  con- 
trary qualities.  • 

These  benefits  we  receive  in  a  greater  degree 
as  wc  converse  without  reserve,  because  we  have 
nothing  to  conceal.  We  have  no  debts  to  be 
paid  by  imperceptible  deductions  from  avowed 
expenses,  no  habits  to  be  indulged  by  the  private 
subserviency  of  a  favoured  servant,  no  private 
interviews  with  jnecdy  relations,  no  intelligence 
with  spies  placed  upon  each  other.  We  conn* 
dercd  marriage  as  the  most  solemn  league  of 
perpetual  friendship,  a  state  from  which  artifloe 
and  concealment  are  to  be  banished  for  ever,  and 
in  which  every  act  of  dissimulation  is  a  breiidl 
of  faith. 

The  impetuous  vivacity  of  youth,  and  that  ar- 
dour of  desire,  which  the  first  sight  of  ^eeaofe 
naturally  produces,  have  long  ceased  to  noiry  oi 
into  irregularity  and  vehemence;  and  experienea 
has  shown  us  that  few  gratifications  are  to* 
valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  complaisance.    We 
have  thought  it  convenient  to  rest  from  the  Ihsigne 
of  pleasure,  and  now  only  continue  that  oonrae 
of  life  into  which  we  haa  before  entered,  coo- 
firmed  in  our  choice  by  mutuil  approbation, 
supported  in  our  resolution  by  mutual  cncon- 
ragement,  and  assisted  in  our  eflbrU  by  mufasal 
exhortation.    Sneh,  Mr,  RemUer,  »  o«r2: 
peetof  lifc,e  pw^epect  whieh,  as  *ieM-" 
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with  more  aneTilJon,  tefnw  to  open  tnofG  eifcn- 
pivp  rin[»pioi:-6P^  iiT*a  spf  ndTi,  by  dej^rpes,  intofJiy 
|>o»mlle(*H  regietit  of  umity.  But  if  all  our 
prttdcnco  has  been  vojrii  find  we  sire  dooTned  to 

fivo  one  instance  more  of  the  unoertainty  of 
umatt  diffcertiment,  wv  sholl  comfort  onrsflvep 
ainidK  otir  djsan|.H>it)tnient«i4  tKat  wc  %-frc  not 
betmyed  by  sodi  delusions  as  cautioTv  could  not 
eicape,  einct^  wc  sought  happmews  only  in  the 
4rma  of  virtue*      W  e  are,  Sir^ 

Your  hmnble  flerVfttiUf 


tCo,  Ifiaj     BATT7RVAT,  Oct.  M,  ITSl. 

Dttifit 

WroKM  primM  wndUt*  rvtt  attn*  iitieii^it 

The  liiniel  ^htlf  r,  and  the  tji^tlnui  m^^iv 
DcUidfi  Uh^  moiit  I  fi^w  pry  brliiutl  t^e  iceMi 

It  b&a  b^crt  obderved  by  Boilcnu,  tlifit  ^*  ti  meai) 
orcoinnrkon  thou|;iil,  eicprf'?sed  in  pom  poua  dic- 
tion, gcnetnMy  plcasc^di  oior*^  thon  a  ntiw  or  nobte 
lentimettt  dohvered  in  low  and  vul|;ar  laDguajre  ■ 
biO&US«  Uie  nuoiber  is  greater  of  lhofii7  whom 
dutom  ban  enabled  to  JiidjQre  of  vt'ords,  tbao 
whom  study  haa  qualified  to  ojtamint^  tbiniffl.^^ 

Tliis  aolution  n^^lit  satisfy,  if  such  only  wor** 
offended  wah  meiLonct^  of  c^tprcsfiton  as  nrt  un- 
ibla  to  dieting II ish  propriety  of  thou|i|:bt,  and  to 
■eparate  propositions  or  iirm^ea  frotii  the  vehicli^^ 
by  which  tU^y  »tq  conveyed  to  tlie  urtd^retaod- 
ing.  But  tbitf  kind  of  diiij^ui't  h  by  no  mi?Bns 
eooAncd  to  fho  ipnornnl  or  Bupprficml ;  it  opcr- 
mttf  nnifonnly  and  utiivorially  upon  rP!id{?rs  of 
alt  cslasses  j  every  loan,  hoVvv*jr  profound  or 
ftb»tr4Cled,  pcrceiTeH  lumFelf  uroswtibly  Aliens 
a  ted  by  low  tnnoJi ;  thny  who  profvas  \he  most 
xeabrus  ndhcrcnc^"  to  I  ruth  arf^  tbrcfd  lo  adiniT 
Ibol  »ho  owrrf  partftf  hrr  tharmfilohcr  orna- 
ments J  And  losea  much  of  hrr  pcmi^r  ovi.r  Iht- 
soul  when  .''»e  appears  didgraced  by  a  drcis  un- 
couth or  ill-iii';u«ied. 

W©  are  all  olTended  by  low  terma^  but  an?  not 
diigufited  alike  by  Uie  same  composkiona,  be- 
cause wc  do  not  dII  *urco  to  ceni^urr  the  enmc 
terms  ikH  Inw.  Nq  ivi^rd  in  natumlly  nr  minnet- 
(^lly  m Leaner  than  anolher;  our  opinion  ther<?- 
fore'^of  word?!,  as  of  other  ihinir^  arbitrarily  and 
caprickiusly  cfltabhshcd,  depends  wholly  upon 
ace  i  d  t'  n  t  tt  n  d  c  u»t  n  m .  T  ho  eo  tla^e  r  th  i  nks  tbostf 
apartments  splendid  and  epa<^ious  whith  an  in- 
habitant of  palaces  will  despite  for  tbeir  inclc- 
pance  ;  and  lo  him  who  has  paaned  most  of  his 
nnurft  with  the  delioale  and  polite,  many  ejcpre*;- 
uions  will  acem  sordid,  which  another,  equally 
acute*  may  hrar  without  ofH  nco  ;  but  a  mean 
term  ni'ver  faih  Lo  dbpleai^e  hirn  lo  whom  it  &p 
pear*  m?an»  n't  poveily  is  rertamly  and  mvaria> 
bly  degpiaed,  ihou^li  he  who  U  ponr  in  tbo  ^yen 
ofaonip,  n\uy,  by  others,  be  envied  for  bis  weahh. 

Words  beijoine  low  hy  the  occasions  to  which 
they  ar<*  appljtd,  or  the  pen  era  I  character  of  th<?m 
who  use  them  ;  and  the  disffii^l  which  they  pro* 
dute  arines  from  the  revival  of  il^osc  imagfea  wlib 
which  tbi'V  are  eoJOinonly  united^  Th^is,  if,  in 
the  most  sole  run  djscour^^e,  n  phra^o  ImppKus  to 
occur  which  has  been  succesaftjlly  employed  in 
•onto  Itulictotti   aatrft£]v«,  the  gimv^nt  tudUur 


iinds  it  dilTjcuU  \f>  refrain  from  lanjjbre^  irlna 
tbf'y  who  are  not  pptpo^Mased  by  tlw^  uaui^^  lec^ 
dental  association,  ar<?  uttfTlv  unaUc  lo  (pttm 
tlie  reason  of  hi*  Hiprriment,  ^Vords  which  (fl^ 
¥*^y  id^os  of  divinity  to  onea|pc,  art  banlsJitidJhn 
elepant  wiitinji  or  convcreattoo  in  arii 
eauseihcyarc  in  timedebasHd  by  vti1|ttr 
and  can  be  no  longer  heard  witlio«l  mc 
tan?  recollection  of  tin  plea  Ring  images. 

Whpti  Macbeth  is  confinnmg  hitn^elf  in  t!it 
horrid  purpose  of  stabbing  bt»^  kingi  ^^  br^siu 
out  anvidsii  hiH  (^iitottonji  into  a  with  natural  fcr 
a  murderer : 

Com^,  thick  HJfJitt 

4iKi  poll  thpi^  in  ilifl  dUDfiMI  CBHkkft  oflitiUp 
Tbpt  niy  ki'KEi  kdifc'  nm  oca  th«  vcnud  it  nuleets 
Nor  Heaven  prrp  tbrough  ikc  blfiakAflf  tite  dtf% 
Tq  cry,  H<4dp  bold ! 

In  ihiJi  pa^aa^o  ia  exerted  aU  tb&  Ibftst  of  ponr^i 
that  force  which  calb  new  powifv  IcHo  bdAg^ 
which  embodies  ^ntiment,  and  tmntklii  iMfr 
ter;  yet,  perha|Ms,  scarce  any  maa  noiw  pgnwt 
it  witljout  pome  disturbance  of  hkatsraiiofi  1^ 
tb*3  counteraction  ol'  the  words  to  tlw  i(Jwa 
Wh»l  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  iuiplure  Uj» 
presence  of  nigbt,  invested,  not  m  comnKiii  oiii^ 
•curlty,  but  in  the  smoke  of  boil  I  Vetiliicfr 
cacy  of  this  tnvocatioo  is  destroyed!  by  Oie  ttM^ 
tir^n  of  ar>  epithet  now  seldom  heara  biitiiAi 
atable,  and  dim  night  may  coioc  or  §if  nihMI 
anv  other  notice  than  contempt, 

\t  w<^  start  into  raptures  when  aomelNPiof 
tJif?  Iliad  tell  a  ne  UiDt  &4fv  ^alpcrni,  hi*  ivK4  m» 
with  eagei^ess  to  defitioy  ;  if  w«  »realfl/™*i 
the  terror  of  the  etoldiers  commanded  bj  Cmi 
lo  hew  down  the  sacred  grove,  who  dr^*4 
Fays  Lucan,  I  eel  die  axe  aimed  ailbc^jak  th^uy 
ily  back  upon  tlic  sliiker : 

M  rt^rtf  tmtrmffrirtwt^ 

/n  «hd  credtbartt  rrdiiuraM  nembrm  nttrHt 

Nonp  tlurei  with  lirtpiouH  ilot!l  tin?  ^MW*(o  rta4 
l.e*l  on  hioiiclf  lUe  declined  fttoka  t 


we  cannot  surely  but  Fvmpolhise  with  theb* 
rnri*  of  a  wretcirabout  to  murder  hia  ma«t(T,liii 
rrir-nd,  Uh  benefactor,  who  suspects  that  ^ 
wt  apon  will  refui*e  itH  office,  and  start  back  6* 
the  hrr  a  ==1  whii  h  he  is  prepnrm^  to  v>dat«.  ^^ 
thi?  st'ntirneiit  is  wcBkene<l  by  the  namaof  IS 
irtsimm**nt  uat'd  by  bmcUerei  and  cooki  ifttbi 
m  ea  n  es  t  em  ploy  m  ent  s ;  wo  do  n  ol  i  mmfdiil*7 
conceive  that  anv  crime  of  Lni[»ortance  i»  lo  ^ 
totumitl*^d  \^'lth  &  hit  ft ;  or  who  doe§  not,  at  H 
from  the  lon^  habit  of  connecUng  a  knj£l*ro 
sordid  oHiie?,  feel  avcfpion  rather  than  t***! 
Macbeth  proceeds  to  wish,  in  the  mtdiw*" 
Cuilt,  that  ihi-  in  a  pert  ion  of  Heaven  tntf  ht  »* 
tr^rcepted.  tjnd  that  he  may  in  the  invoJoti"'" " 
infenial  darkness,  l scape  Ihe  eye  ofProvHea^ 
This  is  the  uhnosl  CKtrnvapaoce  of  (JHrntiit|e<i 
wickedness  :  vet  thi?  is  *o  debased  by  two  untaT* 
lunate  wonl«,'lhat  whrlo  I  endeavour  to  uo^ 
on  my  reader  the  tofrj^y  of  the  fi^nttmenl,  I  f*i* 
Utarrely  check  my  risibilitVi,  when  (be  eipfi«»'' 
'  foreea  iti^elf  upon  my  mind  ;  for  who,  '^^ 
snme  relaxation  of  his  .^rravily,  can  hearw'*' 
aven^prs  of  ^iiilt  ptfpin^  thr&/E:h  p  Wanije*? 

T  be-i  »^  im  p*^  rfeciion  s  of  die  tion  a  re  I  ess 
the  reader^  a«  he  is  leea  acquainted  with 
u»agea  ;  thoy  ire  thertfom  wtwjUy  ' — ' 
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to  a  forejffner,  who  learns  our  language  from 
books,  and  will  strike  a  solitary  academic  less 
forcibly  than  a  modish  lady. 

Among  the  numerous  requisites  that  most  con- 
cur to  complete  an  author,  few  are  of  more  im- 
Dortance  than  an  early  entrance  into  the  living 
world.  The  seeds  of  knowledge  may  be  planted 
in  solitude,  but  must  be  cultivated  in  pubbc.  Ar- 
£[umentation  maybe  taught  in  colleges,  and  theo- 
ries formed  in  retirement ;  but  the  artifice  of  em- 
bellishment, and  the  powers  of  attraction,  can  be 
gained  only  by  general  converse. 

An  acquaintance  with  prevailing  customs  and 
fashionable  elegance  is  necessary  likewise  for 
other  purposes.  The  injury  that  grand  imagery 
sufiers  from  unsuitable  language,  personal  merit 
may  fear  from  rudeness  and  indelicacy.  When 
the  success  of  iEiieas  depended  on  the  favour  of 
the  queen  upon  whoso  coasts  he  was  driven,  his 
celestial  protectress  thought  him  not  sufficiently 
secured  against  rejection  by  his  piety  or  bravery, 
but  decorated  him  for  the  intcrMCW  with  preter- 
natural beauty.  Whoever  desires,  for  his  writ- 
ings or  himself,  what  none  can  reasonably  con- 
temn, the  favour  of  mankind,  must  add  grace  to 
strength,  and  make  his  thoughts  agreeable  as 
well  as  useful.  Many  complain  of  neglect  who 
never  tried  to  attract  regard.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  patrons  ofscience  or  virtue  should 
be  solicitous  to  discover  excellences,  which  they 
who  possess  them  shade  and  disguise.  Few  have 
abilities  so  much  needed  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  to  be  caresaed  on  their  own  terms  ;  and  he 
that  will  not  condescend  to  recommend  himself 
by  external  embellishments,  must  submit  to  the 
fate  of  just  sentiments  meanly  expressed,  and  be 
ridiculeid  and  forgotten  before  he  is  understood. 
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Nseplutemm  emditf  nee  itmorfMpU  umguet. 

PERSIUS. 

No  blood  from  bitten  nails  those  poems  drew ; 
Bat  chura'd,  lilce  spittle  fh>m  the  lipe  they  flew. 

OETDEN. 

Natural  historians  assert  that  whatever  is  form- 
ed for  long  duration  arrives  slowly  to  its  maturity. 
Thus  the  firmest  timber  is  of  tardy  growth,  and 
animals  generally  exceed  each  other  in  longevi- 
ty, in  proportion  to  the  time  between  their  con- 
ception and  their  birth. 

The  same  observation  maybe  extended  to  the 
offspring  of  the  mind.  Hasty  compositions,  how- 
ever they  please  at  first  by  flowery  luxuriance, 
and  spread  in  the  sunshine  of  temporary  favour, 
can  seldom  endure  the  change  or  seasons,  but 
perish  at  the  first  blast  of  criticism,  or  frost  of 
neglect.  When  Apelles  was  reproached  with  the 
paucity  of  his  proauctions,  and  the  incessant  at- 
tention with  which  he  retouched  liis  pieces,  he 
condescended  to  make  no  other  answer  than  that 
he  painted  for  perpetuity. 

No  vanity  can  more  justly  incur  contempt  and 
indignation  than  that  which  boasts  of  negligence 
and  hurnr.  For  who  can  bear  with  patience  the 
writer  who  claims  such  superiority  to  the  rest  of 
hi"  species,  as  to  imagine  that  mankind  are  at 
leisure  for  attention  to  his  extemporary  sallies, 
and  that  posterity  will  reposit  his  casual. efiunons 
among  the  treftsuret  of  anaent  wisdom  7 
2  It 


1  Men  have  sonietimca  appeared  of  such  tmii* 
scendant  abilities,  that  their  slightest  and  most 
cursory  perfomiances  excel  all  that  labour -and 
study  can  enable  meaner  intellects  to  compose; 
as  there  are  regions  of  which  the  spontaneous 
products  cannot  be  ecjuallcd  in  other  soils  by  care 
and  culture.  But  it  is  no  less  dangerous  for  any 
man  to  place  hhnself  in  this  rank  of  understaoJ- 
ing,  ana  fancy  that  he  is  born  to  be  illustrious 
without  labour,  than  to  otnit  the  cares  of  hus 
bandry,  and  expect  from  his  ground  the  bloo 
soma  of  Arabia. 

The  greatest  part  of  tliosc  who  congratulate 
themselves  upon  their  intellectual  dignity,  and 
usurp  the  privileges  of  genius  are  men  whom 
only  thcmHclvca  would  ever  have  marked  out  afl 
ennched  by  uncommon  liberalities  of  nature,  or 
entitled  to  veneration  and  immortality  on  easy 
terms.  This  ardour  of  confidence  is  usually  foODtid 
among  those  who,  having  not  enlarged  their  do 
tions  by  books  or  conversation,  are  persuaded  by 
the  partiality  which  we  all  feel  in  our  own  fi^ 
vour,  that  they  have  reoched  the  summit  of  ex- 
cellence, because  they  discover  none  Inkier 
than  themselves  j  and  who acouiesce  in  thefint 
thoughts  that  occur,  because  tueir  scantiness  of 
knowledge  allows  them  little  choice;  and  thfi 
narrowness  of  their  views  aflbrds  them  no 
glimpse  of  jperfection,  of  that  sublime  idea  n 
human  industry  has  from  the  first  ages 
vainly  toiling  to  approach.  They  see  alktle, 
and  bolievc  that  there  is  nothing  beyond  their 
sphere  of  vision,  as  the  Patuecos  of  Spain,  who 
inhabited  a  small  valley,  conceived  the  surround- 
ing mountains  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  wodd. 
In  proportion  as  •  perfection  is  more  distittOtly 
conceived,  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  our  own 
performances  will  be  lessened ;  it  may  therofixt 
oe  observed,  that  they  who  most  deserve  pnuse 
are  often  afraid  to  decide  in  favour  of  their  own 
performances ;  they  know  how  much  is  Still 
wanting  to  their  completion,  and  wait  with  anxi- 
ety and  terror  the  determination  of  the  publie. 
"  I  please  every  one  else,"  says  TuUy,  "  but  no- 
vcr  satisfy  myself.** 

It  has  of\en  been  inquired,  why,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advances  of  latter  a^ea  in  science,  and 
the  assistance  which  the  infusion  of  so  many  new 
ideas  has  given  us,  we  still  fall  below  the  anctents 
in  the  art  of  composition.  Some  part  of  thsir 
superiority  may  bo  justly  ascribed  to  the  most 
of  their  language,  from  which  the  most  pcwdied 
of  the  present  European  tongues  are  BOtiiiitf 
more  than  barbarous  degenerations.  Some  af 
vantage  they  might  gain  merely  by  priority, 
which  put  them  in  possession  of  the  most  natnni 
sentiments,  and  led  us  nothing  but  servile  repo* 
tition  or  forced  conceits.  But  the  greater  psil  of 
their  praise  seems  to  have  been  the  just  rewsid 
of  modesty  and  labour.  Their  sense  of  bouMUi 
weakness  confined  them  commonly  to  one  sUid]r» 
which  their  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  ersiT 
science  engaged  them  to  prosecute  with  mMuh 
gable  diligence. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity  I  mnember 
none  except  Statins  who  ventures  to  mentlDn  the 
speedy  production  of  his  writings  either  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  his  faults,  or  a  |nxx>f  of  his  iacUity. 
Nor  did  Statins,  when  he  considered  himself  as  « 
candidate  for  lasting  reputation,  think  a  clossf 
attention  unnecessary,  out  anudst  all  his  piids 
and  indigence,  the  two  grMtbftsteners  of  moiMi 
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^-„^-j  amplor^^  twelve  ycmm  \ipoii  tb(^  Tbe- 
irnHf  vnd  thinka  Jus  clum  to  renown  proportJOA- 
tie  ti»  hie  kbour. 

T1^64U,  flivXta  fTMdata  lims^ 

FoltilkKl  with  «adl^»«  (jull.  jqy  kyi 

Ovid  mdeed  apolo^^es  in  hifl  b&DiBhment  for 
ibfi  itnpE'iifoctloi)  of  h\^  letterB,  bill  mentions  hia 
WiHt  uf  1(?iaure  to  polisb  ihcin,  an  an  addition  to 
his  ctilfimitjea  ^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^'''^  im^giDing 
revtanlB  and  correclionn  unnect's*arj%  tiial  at  his 
tltpftrtui^j  ffoiii  Rome  h©  throw  his  Mctatnor- 
phoitfa  miij  tlie  firti^  leat  he  should  b<;  disgraced 
oy  D  book  which  h*;  could  not  hope  to  finish. 

It  aeems  not  often  lo  have  happoneid  that  the 
smne  wnter  aspired  to  reputation  in  vcrM^  and 
protte  J  and  of  rnoac  few  thai  attempted  such  di- 
veraity  of  cicxfll^'nce,  I  know  not  that  c*ven  one 
succeeded.  Contrary  character*  they  never 
imagined  a  single  mind  able  to  sitpporl,  and 
thert^fore  no  man  h  recorded  to  have  undc'riakcn 
more  timn  one  kind  of  dnimudc  pooiry. 

'^STiat  they  had  written,  they  did  not  venture 
in  their  first  fondness  to  tl^rual  into  the  world, 
bnt,  considering  tho  impropritty  of  spending  forth 
iccousJderataly  that  which  cunnot  be  recaUed,, 
deftrred  ibu  pubhcattoof  if  not  nine  years^  ac- 
cording lo  the  ilirtedon  of  Horace,  yet  till  theif 
ikraey  waa  cooled  uftt^r  tlit  raptures  af  mventiDn 
■od  the  glare  of  novelty  had  ceased  to  daazletho 
Jtidgincnt. 

There  were  in  iho^c  days  go  ^veckJy  or  diur- 
TBtX  wnletft ;  tiiuUa  ditMj  ei  mttUa  liiurstf  much 
time,  and  many  rasures,  were  considered  na  in* 
diipeniabkreqmsiieaj  and  that  no  other  method 
of  attaining  lasting  praise  haa  been  yet  discover- 
ed, may  bo  conjectured  from  the  blotl??d  roanu- 
Bcripts  of  MiltoEi  now  r^jmaijiiihi:,  atid  from  tlie 
tudy  omis5*ion  of  Pope's  conipoF=ititin&,  dt laved 
mare  than  once  till  tbe  ineidcnla  to  vvliith  tlicy 
■lltlded  M  ere  forfi^tten,  ftll  hia  entuniLs  nett)  se- 
cure from  hia  satire,  und,  wbat  to  an  honest 
mind  must  bo  more  painful,  his  frienda  were 
deaf  to  his  encominniB, 

To  him,  whose  cage rn -.as  nf  praise  huiriea  Iiia 
modnctiona  so  en  into  the  ligln^  many  impf  rft  c- 
linia  arc  unavoidablf^^  even  where  the  mind  fur- 
mshes  the  matcriuU,  aa  wcU  hh  regulatea  their 
disposition  p  and  nothing  depend  a  upon  iti^arch  or 
inform  alien*  Del  ay  o  1 1  en  s  n  e  w  vd  n  a  of  thou  ^h  t, 
tke  ftubjeet  dismissed  for  a  iiinc  appears  \^iib  a 
new  trojn  of  depemlenl  i  ma  gee,  the  accidenU  of 
ruding  or  conversation  supply  nen^  ornaments 
or  mJlnsionSj  or  mere  intcmiigsion  of  the  fatigue 
of  thinking  enablea  the  mind  to  collect  new 
fereej,  and  make  new  exeurBions.  But  all  those 
benefits  come  too  late  for  him,  who,  when  he 
waa  weary  with  lalniur,  snatched  at  tlie  rccorn- 
peafre,  and  gave  In!^  work  to  his  friends  and  his 
ttn^mics  as  soon  as  im)>atipnce  and  pride  per- 
suaded him  to  conclude  it 

One  of  the  most  pemicioua  effects  of  haste  is 
llbfKUritf*  He  that  teems  with  a  quick  sneccs- 
B<m  of  rdeaa,  and  perceivca  how  one  sentiment 
producefi  another,  easily  believoa  tJiat  he  can 
deariy  o sprees  what  ho  so  strongly  eomprc- 
hends  ;  he  seldom  aiispttts  bis  ihoiirrhta  of  em- 
ImrmaBment,  while  he  prc*crvea  in  his  own  me- 
mory tht  etriim  of  connexion^  nr  hia  diction  of 


ambiguity,  while  only  one  «enAe  is  preflent  to  hi« 
atind.  Yet  if  he  baa  been  employed  on  an  uli- 
atnise  or  complicated  arji^iimcnty  ha  wil]  find, 
wiien  ho  lioa  a  wbtk  wtllidmwn  hi»  inind^  and 
retufna  as  a  nt;w  reader  to  his  work,  that  he  Eiaa 
oniv  a  conjectoral  glimpse  of  hiB  own  meaning, 
a4)d  that  lo  e^plam  it  to  ti^o^^  whom  he  decires 
to  instruct,  bo  mutit  open  hia  ^entitnrnta,  disen 
tangle  hia  metliod,  and  alter  hii  airangemjenL 

Autljors  and  lovers  always  £ulfer  some  inValu- 
ntion,  fEum  wliicb  ordy  absence  ckd  aet  them 
free  ;  and  every  man  ought  to  re»tJon:  bimaeif  lo 
the  fidl  eiercisie  of  hia  jodgmenL,  befiore  be  data 
titat  which  he  canncii  do  improperly,  wJibQat  in 
juring  his  honour  and  bis  quicL 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sin, 
[  AM  one  of  tlioae  beings  from  whom  manjr,  that 
melt  at  the  sight  of  all  otiier  miaefy,  think  it 
meri tori 003  to  withhold  rehof ;  one  whom  the 
rigour  of  virtuous  indignaUon  doom*  lo  sufTef 
without  complaint,  and  perish  witho^d  re^nJ ; 
and  whom  I  myself  have  formert^f  insulted  tnliie 
pride  of  reputation  and  security  of  innocence. 

1  am  of  a  good  family,  but  my  father  waubnr- 
dcned  with  more  children  than  ho  could  doceniJv 
i^upporL     A  wealLliy  relation,  as  ho  travel li?«* 
from  London  to  his  country-seat,  condense endin, 
to  make  liim  a  visit,  was  touciied  with  compa 
^ion  of  his  narrow  fortune,  and  resolf  ed  to  eaj 
him  of  part  of  hia  cbargc,  by  taking  the  caire  of 
child  upon  htmsEJf     Diatresg  on  one  aide,  an 

ambition  on  the  other,  were  too  powerfid  ftwr  pa 

reiital  f^ndncs?,  and  the  hi  lie  faiiiily  pasijtxl  ii^  i 
rr\5rw  before  him,  that  ho  nnght  make  lu^^^ 
choice.     1  was*  then  ten  years  old,  and,  withou"^    "^ 

knowing  ibr  wliat  purpose,  1  waa  called  to  m}^ ^ 

great  cousin,  endeavoured  to  recommend  mysilt^^^ 
by  my  Irt'^t  lourtcsy,  pimg  him  my  prettiest  aong-^^^ 
tuld  the  last  slorj-  that  1  bad  read,  and  so  niuclr^^ 
endeared  my  sell  by  my  innocence,  tliat  he  de — ■ — 
elared  hia  resolution  to  adopt  me,  and  to  edoca 
me  with  hia  own  daughtcTS. 

My  parents  felt  tlie  common  atniggles  at  th? 
thought  of  parting,  and  sGtiii  tiohtrtit  Uotm  /Aq 
iiropp\l,  but  %riped  ih^n  i-ovn,    Thcv  considert^ 
not  witbouL  thul  faUe  estimation  of  the  value  oi 
wealth  which   poveny   long  continued   always 
producce^,  that  I  was  raised  lo  higher  nank  tliai 
they  could  give  mc,  and  to  hopes  of  more  ampt 
ibrtime  than  they  could  bequeath,     My  piothe- 
snld  some  of  her  orn omenta  to  dress  me  m  *t«cJ 
a  manner  as  might  secure  me  from  eon  tempt  a 
my  first  arrival  ]  and,  when  she  di^rnissed  mr 
prcs*i:d  me  to  lir  r  bosom  with  an  embrace  that 
i^iill  tecl,  pave  me  some  precc  pts  of  pl^y,  whic^ 
however  neglected,  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  t 
t!  red  prayers  t^ir  my  final  happiness,  of  wlucL^ 

have  not  yet  cea^td  to  hope  iliai  ihcy  will  nt  ^ 

be  granted. 

My  yiaters  eniied  my  new  finery,  and  &ePttn»W 
not  hiuch  le  regret  our  scparali^jo ;  my  fatJJi^ 
conducted  nu:  to  the  stuge-coech  with  a  kind  ^ 
cheerfid  tenderneiae;  and  in  a  very  aUott  tioie  / 
was  tmnsport^  *o  (splendid  upBrtmenfst,  tnrf  * 
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tuxurioufl  tmble,  and  grew  familiar  to  shoWyiioiM, 
and  gajcty. 

In  three  years  my  mother  died,  having  im- 
plored a  bleeein^  on  her  &mily  with  her  last 
breath.  I  had  httle  opportuni^  to  inddge  a 
sorrow  which  there  was  none  to  paitake  with 
me,  and  therefore  soon  ceased  to  reflect  much 
upon  my  lose.  My  father  turned  all  his  care 
upon  his  other  chiidren,  whom  some  fortunate 
adventures  and  unexpected  legacies  enabled  him, 
when  he  died  four  years  aSer  my  mother,  to 
learo  in  a  condition  above  their  expectations. 

I  sliould  have  shared  the  increase  of  his  for- 
tune, and  had  once  a  fortune  asngned  me  in  his 
will ;  but  my  cousin  assurinff  him  that  all  care 
for  me  was  needless,  since  he  had  resolved  to 

5 lace  me  happily  in  the  worid,  directed  him  to 
ivide  my  part  amongst  my  sisters. 

Thus  1  was  thrown  upon  depcoidance  without 
resource  Being  now  at  an  age  in  wluch  young 
women  are  initiated  into  company,  I  was  no 
longer  to  be  supported  in  my  former  character 
but  at  considerable  expense ;  so  that  partly  lest 
1  should  waste  money,  and  partly  lest  my  ap- 
pearance might  draw  too  many  compliments  and 
assiduities,  I  was  insensibly  degraded  fiom  my 
equality,  and  enjoyed  few  privHogei  above  the 
head  servant  but  that  of  receiving  no  wages. 

1  felt  every  indi^ty,  but  knew  that  resent- 
ment would  precipitate  my  fall.  I  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  continue  my  importance  by  little 
services  and  active  ofliciousness,  and,  for  a  time, 
preserved  myself  from  nef^ect,  by  withdrawing 
all  pretences  to  competition,  and  studying  to 
please  rather  than  to  shine.  But  my  interest, 
notwithstanding  this  expNedient,  hourly  declined, 
and  my  cousin's  &youiite  maid  began  to  ex- 
change repartees  with  me,  and  consult  me  about 
alterations  of  a  cast  gown. 

I  was  now  completely  depressed ;  and  though 
I  had  seen  mankind  enough  to  know  the  neces- 
sity of  outward  cheerfulness  1  ofVen  withdrew 
to  my  chamber  to  vent  my  giief^  or  turn  my  con- 
dition in  my  mind,  and  examine  by  what  means 
I  might  escape  from  perpetual  mortifk^tion.  At 
last  my  schemes  ana  sorrows  were  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  change  of  my  relation's  behaviour, 
who  one  day  took  an  occasion,  when  we  were 
left  together  in  a  room,  to  bid  me  sufier  mjrself 
no  lonffer  to  be  insulted,  but  assume  the  place 
which  ne  always  intended  me  to  hold  in  the 
family.  He  assured  me  that  his  wife's  preference 
of  her  own  daughters  should  never  nurt  me ; 
and,  accompanying  his  professions  with  a  purse 
of  gold,  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a  rich  suit  at  the 
mercer's,  and  to  apply  privately  to  him  for  money 
when  I  wanted  it,  and  insinuate  that  my  other 
friends  supptied  me,  which  he  would  take  care  to 
confirm. 

By  this  stratagem,  which  I  did  not  then  un- 
derstand, he  fillM  me  with  tenderness  and  grati- 
tude, compelled  me  to  repose  on  him  as  my  only 
support,  and  produced  a  necessity  of  private  con- 
versatioo.  He  often  appointsa  interviews  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  and  sometimes 
called  on  me  with  a  coach,  and  carried  me  abroad. 
My  sense  of  his  favour,  and  the  desire  of  retain- 
ing it,  disposed  me  to  unlimited  com[^sance, 
and,  though  I  saw  his  kindness  grow  every  day 
more  fond,  I  did  not  suffer  any  suspicion  to  enter 
my  thoughts.  At  last  the  wretch  took  advan- 
Ufpoof  tbt  foqiiliarity  which  iMaojo^-fd  «•  my 


relation,  and  the  submission  which  be    

as  my  benefactor,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  aa  oi- 
phan,  whom  his  own  promises  had  mada  ind^ 
gent,  whom  his  indulgence  had  melted,  and  his 
authority  subdued. 

I  know  not  why  it  should  afibrd  subject  4f 
exultation,  to  overpower  on  any  terms  the  nso> 
lution,  or  surprise  the  caution  of  a  giri ;  bul  of 
all  the  boasters  that  deck  themselves  in  the  ipoilf 
of  innocence  and  beauty,  they  surely  have  itm 
least  pretensions  to  triumph,  who  submit  to  ow« 
their,  success  to  some  casual  influence.  They 
neither  employ  the  graces  of  fancy,  nor  the  font 
of  understandmg,  in  their  attempts;  they  oaimol 
please  their  vanity  with  the  art  of  their  ajp- 
proaches,  the  delicacy  of  their  adulations,  t& 
elegance  of  their  address,  or  the  eflicacy  of  their 
eloquence ;  nor  applaud  themselves  as  possessed 
of  any  qualities  by  which  aflection  is  attracted. 
They  surmount  no  obstacles,  they  defeat  do  ii> 
vals,  but  attack  only  those  who  cannot  reaiat^ 
and  are  oflen  content  to  possess  the  body,  willi- 
out  any  soUcitude  to  gain  the  heart 

Many  of  these  despicable  wretches  does  but 
present  acquaintance  with  infamy  and  wicksa 
ness  enable  me  to  number  among  the  heroM  oC 
debauchery ;  reptiles  whom  their  own  senraiits 
would  have  despised,  had  they  not  been  thair 
servants,  and  with  whom  beggary  would  hav« 
disdained  intercourse,  had  she  not  been  aUoni 
by  hopes  of  relief.  Many  of  the  beings  wkioh 
are  now  rioting  in  taverns,  or  shivering  in  the 
streets,  have  been  corrupted,  not  by  arts  of  fgaJ^ 
lantrv  which  stole  gradually  upon  the  aflfectiOM 
and  laid  prudence  asleep,  but  by  the  fear  otUmag 
benefits  which  were  never  intended,  or  of  i  ^ 
ring  resentment  which  they  could  not  esi 
some  have  been  frighted  by  masters,  and  i 
awed  by  guardians  mto  ruin. 

Our  crime  had  its  usual  consequence,  and  &e 
soon  perceived  that  i  could  not  long  cootiane  IB 
his  family.  I  was  distracted  at  tl:^  thoogbC  «f 
the  reproach  which  I  now  believed  ineviteWe 
He  comforted  me  with  hopes  of  eluding  aU  di^ 
coveiy,  and  oflen  upbraided  me  with  the  anxiety 
which  perhaps  none  but  himself  saw  in  my  coun- 
tenance ;  but  at  last  mingled  his  assurances  of 
protection  and  maintencnce  with  menaces  of 
total  desertion,  if,  in  the  moments  of  peituiber 
tion,  I  should  suffer  his  secret  to  escape^  or  ei^ 
deavour  to  throw  on  him  any  part  of  my  infiii^y. 

Thus  passed  the  dismal  hours,  till  my  letntt 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  was  pretended 
that  my  relations  had  sent  for  me  to  a  dieteiit 
country,  and  I  entered  ujpon  a  state  which  sheD 
be  described  in  my  next  letter. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c 

Muuxa. 
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Tmd€t  emii  eomvttd  tvtri. 

Dark  it  Om  raB»  and  kMtkMme  it  Cks  day 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Suiy 
MucLU*  now  sits  down  to  continue  her  i 
tive.  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would 
powerfully  preserve  youth  from  irregularity^  or 
^uard  inexperience  from  seduction,  than  a  jmC 
deecriptioa  of  the  eondition  into  which  the  weo 
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Um  phmgei  horvelf,  and  tbenfon;  hope  that  my 
letter  OMT  be  a  Fufficient  antidote  to  uij  ex- 
ample. 

After  the  dinractJOD,  hesitation,  and  deiay§ 
whicfa  the  tifliiditv  of  iiuih  natumliv  prodnoesj  1 
waa  removed  to  lodffings  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
IPWB,  nnder  one  of  the  characters  coramonlj  aa- 
1  upon  aiich  occasions.  Here  beini^  by  my 
Mtances  condemned  to  solitude,  1  pawed 
t  of  roj  boors  in  bitterness  and  anguiali.  The 
rersation  of  chc  people  with  whom  I  was 
pbead  was  not  at  all  capable  ofcnganng  myat- 
tmtion,  or  dispos sesMng  the  reigning  ideas.  The 
books  which  I  carried  to  my  retreat  were  such 
aa  heightened  my  abhorrence  cf  myself;  for  1 
waa  not  so  far  abandoned  as  to  sinlL  voluntarily 
intooorniption,  or  endeavour  to  ccmceal  from  my 
own  mind  the  enormity  of  my  crime. 

My  relation  remitted  none  of  his  fondness,  but 
▼inted  me  so  often,  that  1  waa  sometimes  afraid 
leat  his  assiduity  should  expose  liim  to  suspicion. 
Whenever  he  came  he  found  me  weeping,  and 
was  therefore  less  delightfully  entertaineo  than 
be  expected.  After  frea  uent  expostulations  upon 
the  unreasonableness  or  my  sorrow,  and  innume- 
rable protestations  of  creriasting  re^rd,  he  at 
liK  ibund  that  I  waa  more  aftected  with  the  loss 
of  my  innocence  than  the  danger  of  my  fame, 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbmi  by  my  remorse, 
began  to  lull  my  conscience  with  the  opiates  of 
Bidigion.  His  ar^ments  were  such  as  my 
eouiae  of  life  has  smcc  exposed  me  often  to  the 
neeeeeity  of  hearing,  vulgar,  empty,  and  falla^ 
dons ;  yet  they  at  first  confounded  me  by  their 
Borelty^  filled  me  with  doubt  and  perplexitv,  and 
htternipted  that  peace  which  (  began  to  feel  from 
Ae  ameerity  of  my  repentance,  without  substi- 
liitifig  any  other  support  I  listened  awhile  to 
his  impious  gabble ;  but  its  influence  was  soon 
orerpowercdby  natural  reason  and  eariy  educa- 
tion,  and  the  convictions  which  this  new  attempt 
gave  me  of  his  baseness  completed  my  abhor- 
rence. I  have  hoard  of  barbarians,  who,  nhcn 
tempests  drive  ships  upon  their  coaut,  decoy  them 
to  tne  rocks  that  they  may  plunder  their  lading 
—and  have  always  thought  that  wretches,  thus 
merciless  in  their  di'predationM,  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  general  insurrection  of  all  social  be- 
^^.S*i  y«t,  how  liglit  is  thin  puilt  to  th"  rriuie  of 
him,  who,  in  the  u^itittions  of  remorse,  cut-^  away 
the  anchor  of  piety,  ond,  when  he  hns  drawn 
aside  credulity  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  hides 
the  light  of  heaven  which  would  rlin'ct  her  to  re- 
turn I  I  had  hitherto  considered  liim  a«  a  man 
eoually  betrayed  with  myH<»lf  hythe  concurrence 
of  api>ctitb  and  oj>portunity ;  but  I  now  naw  with 
horror  that  \w  waw  contriving;  to  i)erpetuate  his 
gratification,  and  wuh  denirouH  to  fit  m*-  to  his 
purpose,  by  compli.'tn  and  radical  corruption. 

To  fi8<'ap«',  h(jwrv«'r,  wan  not  vet  in  mv  power. 
I  couhl  Mupport  U,n  <.x|MiiH(!H  of  uiv  condilion, 
^•jV^.J**''*  <=«"'""«"'"«  *»f  his  favour.  Ho  pro- 
vided all  that  was  ne(  e»mirv,  and  in  a  f.rw  weeks 
congratulated  me  u|>on  my'cHeape  from  the  dan- 
ger which  we  had  both  expetiod  with  ho  much 
anxiety.  I  then  befiran  to  remind  him  of  his  pro- 
rniso  to  nstorn  mo  with  my  fame  uniniurcd  to 
the  world.  I  e  pnunisril  mo  in  frvm-^^  terms, 
tliat  noOimp  nhould  be  wanting  whieli  \uh  |)ower 
could  add  to  my  haj)pinefls,  but  forebore  to  re- 
lease me  from  my  confinement.  I  knew  how 
much  my  rrreption  in  the  woHd  depended  upon 


I  my  speedy  return,  aoo  wa«  i&.ieibre  outrage- 

i  oufely  impatient  of  h:«  Jela^  «,  uiiich  I  now  pei- 

.  cched  to  be  only  artifiLts  oi'1'.%igcc».    He  toid 

'  me  at  last,  with  an  appearance  of  sorrow,  that 

all  hopeai  <A  reatoratJon  to  my  farmer  state  «  ere 

for  ever  precluded;  thatchanc<:  had  discovered  my 

secret,  and  mahce  di%-ulged  it ;  and  that  nothing 

now  remained,  but  to  6eek  a  retreat  more  prirat*;, 

where  curioeity  or  hatred  could  rtever  fioo  us. 

The  rage,  anguish,  and  resentment,  which  I 
felt  at  this  account  are  not  to  be  expressed.  I 
was  in  ao  much  dread  of  reproach  and  infamy, 
which  he  represented  as  pursuing  me  with  full 
cry,  that  1  jnielded  myself  implicitly  to  his  dis- 
posal, and  waa  removed,  with  a  thousand  studied 
precautions,  through  by-wavs  and  dark  passages 
to  another  house,  wliere  I  harassed  him  m  iih 
perpetual  soUcitations  for  a  small  annuity  that 
might  enable  me  to  live  in  the  country  in  obscu- 
rity and  innocence. 

Thb  demand  he  at  first  evaded  with  ardent 
professions,  but  in  time  appeared  offended  at  my 
unportunity  and  distrust;  and  having  one  day  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  me  with  uncommon  expres* 
aions  of  tenderness,  when  he  found  my  discontent 
immoveable,  left  me  with  some  inarticulate  mur- 
murs of  anger.  1  was  pleased  that  he  waa  at 
last  roused  to  sensibility,  and  expecting  that  at 
faia  next  visit  he  would  comply  with  my  request, 
lived  with  great  tranquillity  upon  the  money  in 
my  hands,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  this 
pause  of  persecution,  that  I  dia  not  reflect  how 
much  his  absence  had  exceeded  the  usual  inter- 
yala,  till  I  waa  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  want- 
ing subsistence.  1  then  suddenly  contracted  my 
npenses,  but  was  unwilling  to  supplicate  for  as- 
sistance. Necessity,  however,  soon  overcame 
my  modesty  or  my  pride,  and  I  applied  to  him 
by  letter,  but  had  no  answer.  I  writ  in  terms 
more  pressmg,  but  without  effect  I  then  sent 
an  agent  to  inquire  after  him,  who  informed  me. 
that  he  had  qmtted  his  house,  and  was  gone  with 
his  family  to  reside  for  some  time  upon  liis  estate 
in  Ireland. 

Ilowcver  shocked  at  tliis  abrupt  departure,  I 
was  yet  unwiHing  to  believe  that  he  could  wholly 
abandon  ine,  and  therefore,  by  the  sale  of  my 
clothes,  I  supported  myself,  expecting  that  every 
post  would  bung  mc  relief.  Thus  1  passed  seven 
months  between  hope  and  dejection,  in  a  gradual 
approach  to  poverty  and  distress,  emaciated  with 
discontent,  and  bewddered  with  uncertainty.  At 
last,  my  landlady,  after  many  hints  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  lover,  took  the  opportunity  of  my 
absence  to  search  my  boxes,  and,  missing  some 
of  my  apparel,  seized  the  remainder  for  rent,  and 
led  me  to  the  door. 

To  remonstrate  against  legal  cruelty  was  vain  : 
to  supplicate  obdurate  brutality  Mas  hopeless.  I 
went  away  I  knew  not  whither,  and  wandered 
about  without  any  settled  purpose,  unacquainted 
with  the  usual  expedients  of  misery,  unqualilied 
for  laborious  offices,  afraid  to  meet  an  eye  that 
had  seen  me  before,  and  hopeless  of  relief  from 
those  who  were  strangers  to  my  former  condi- 
tion. Niffht  came  on  in  the  midst  of  mv  distrac- 
tion, and  I  still  continued  to  wander  tilf  tlic  me- 
naces of  the  watch  obliged  me  to  shelter  myself 
in  a  covered  possage. 

Next  day,  I  procured  a  lodging  in  the  back- 
ward garret  of  a  m^^an  house,  andemployed  my 
Undladf  to  inquire  for  a  senic^.    Mv  applica 
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(ions  were  gocicially  rejected  tor  want  ot'a  charac- 
ter. At  Icn^ti)  I  wAt  received  at  a  drapor*9  ;  but 
when  it  was  known  tu  my  mistress  Uiat  I  had 
only  one  gown,  and  that  of  silk,  she  was  of 
opinio  1  that  I  looked  Ii!;c  a  thief,  and  without 
warning  hurried  mc  uway.  I  then  tried  to  sup> 
port  myself  by  my  nci'dl  j ;  and,  by  my  landlady's 
recommcndatioa,  obiutuod  a  little  work  from  a 
shop,  and  for  three  weeks  lived  without  repining; 
but  when  my  punctuality  had  gained  mc  so  much 
reputation  that  I  was  trusted  to  make  up  a  head 
ofsome  value,  one  of  my  fellow  lodgers  stole  the 
lace,  and  I  was  obliired  to  fly  from  a  prosecution. 

Thus  driven  again  into  the  streets,!  lived  npon 
the  least  tliat.  cotitd  support  ni?,  and  at  night  ac- 
commodated myself  una  Tpf'nt-houses  as  well  as 
I  could.  At  length  I  became  absolutely  penni- 
less, and,  having  strolled  all  day  without  suste- 
nance, was,  at  the  close  of  evening,  accosted 
by  an  elderly  man,  with  an  invitation  to  a  tavern. 
I  refused  him  witli  hesitation ;  he  seized  mo  by 
the  hand,  and  drew  me  into  a  neighbouring  house, 
where  when  he  saw  my  face  pale  with  nunger, 
and  my  eyes  swelling  with  tears,  he  spurned  mc 
from  him,  and  bade  me  cant  and  whine  in  some 
other  place  ;  he  for  his  part  would  take  care  of 
his  pockets. 

I  still  continued  to  stand  in  the  way,  having 
scarcely  strength  to  walk  furtlier,  when  another 
soon  addressed  me  in  the  same  manner.  When 
he  saw  the  same  tokens  of  calamity,  he  consi- 
dered that  I  might  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  therefore  uuickly  made  overtures,  which  I 
had  no  longer  nrmne'ss  to  reject.  By  this  man  I 
was  maintained  (bur  months  in  peinirious  wick- 
edness, and  then  abandoned  to  my  former  con- 
dition, from  which  I  was  delivered  by  another 
keeper. 

In  this  abject  state,  I  have  now  passed  four 
years,  the  drudge  of  extortion  and  the  sport  of 
drunkenness;  sometimes  ths  property  of  one 
man,  and  sometimes  the  common  prey  of  acci- 
dental lewdness ;  at  one  tim3  tricked  up  for  sale 
by  the  mistress  of  a  brothel ;  at  anotiier  begging 
in  the  streets  to  be  relieved  from  hunger  by 
wickednes^i ;  witliout  any  hope  in  the  day  but  of 
finding  some  whom  folly  or  excess  may  expose 
to  my  allurements,  and  without  any  redeclions 
at  night,  but  such  as  guilt  and  terror  impress 
upon  me. 

If  those  who  pass  th?irdiys  in  pl.nfy  and  se- 
curity, could  visit  for  an  hour  the  dismal  recep- 
tacles to  which  the  prostitute  retires  from  her 
•  nocturnal  excursions,  and  see  the  wri'tchcs  that 
lie  crowded  together,  mid  willi  intemperance, 
ghastly  with  famine,  nnu^eois  with  filth,  and 
noisome  with  disease  :  it  would  not  be  very  rasy 
for  any  degree  of  ahliorrrn-'^  to  harden  them 
again U  compassion,  or  t  >  ropr(.>{{i  the  desire 
wiicli  they  mustim;uediat.'ly  feel  to  rescue  such 
nuiubera  of  human  bjinjti  from  a  stat:  so 
dreadful. 

It  is  said  that  in  France  the;^  annually  evacu- 
ate their  streets,  and  ship  their  prostitutes  and 
vagabonds  to  their  coloni.s.  If  t-ie  women  that 
infest  this  cit^  had  the  sam?  opporlunityof  escap- 
ing from  their  miseries,  I  believe  very  little  force 
would  be  necessary  ;  for  who  ainon^  them  can 
dread  any  change?  Many  of  us  mdecd  arc 
wholly  unqualified  for  any  but  most  semle  em- 
ployments, and  those  perhaps  would  require  the 
care  of  a  maguUute  to  hinder  them  from  follow- 


ing the  same  practices  in  another  country :  but 
others  arc  only  precluded  by  infamy  from  leforai- 
ation,  and  would  gladly  bo  oelivered  on  soy 
terms  from  the  necessity  of  guilt,  and  the  t^ranajr 
of  chance.  No  place  but  a  populous  city  cao 
afford  opportunities  fur  open  prostitution,  aod 
where  the  eye  of  justice  can  attend  to  iodifi 
duals,  those  who  cannot  be  made  good  may  be 
restrained  from  mischief.  For  my  part,  I  abonld 
exult  at  the  privilege  of  banishment,  and  think 
myself  happy  in  any  region  tliat  should  i 
me  once  agam  to  honesty  and  peace. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c 

Murj 


No.  172.]         Saturdat,  Nov,  9,  1751, 

Sine  t  Of  are  eolee  qualie  eim,  Pri»ee,/utwru» 
SiJUtm  loempUs ;  nmque  repente  foteme. 

Qmrnqummpueeeputat  more*  ttmrrarefiOurott 
Die  mihit  rijiae  tu  leo,  qualie  erie,  MAaT 

Priscui,  vou've  often  ssked  me  how  I'd  lire, 
Should  ute  at  ouce  both  wealth  mad  honour  fivt, 
What  soul  hit  future  conduct  can  forewe  ? 
Tell  mo  what  vort  of  liou  you  would  be. 

p.  LEWIS 

NoTniKQ  has  been  longer  observed,  than  that  a 
change  of  fortune  causes  a  change  of  mahnera; 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  from  the  coo* 
duct  of  him  whom  we  see  in  a  low  conditioii» 
how  he  would  act,  if  wealth  and  power  were  put 
into  his  hands.  But  it  is  generally  agreed,  tnat 
few  men  are  made  bettor  by  affluence  or  ezaUft" 
tion ;  and  that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  whtn 
they  are  unbound  and  expanded  by  the  sunahuM 
of  felicity,  more  frcqnently  luxuriate  into  folliat 
than  blossom  into  goodness. 

Man^  observations  have  concurred  to  establiih 
this  opinion,  and  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  becoma 
obsolete,  for  want  of  new  occasions  to  revive  it. 
The  greater  part  of  mankind  are  corrupt  in  oveiy 
condition,  and  differ  in  high  and  low  station8| 
only  as  they  have  more  or  fewer  opportunitiea 
of  gratifying  their  desires,  or  as  they  are  more  or 
less  restrained  by  human  censures.  Many  vitiate 
their  principles  in  the  acquisition  of  riches :  and 
who  can  wonder  that  what  is  gained  by  fraud  and 
extortion  is  enjoyed  with  tyranny  and  excess  ? 

Yet  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  deprave 
tion  of  the  mind  by  external  advantages,  tooogh 
certainly  not  uncommon,  yet  approaches  not  eo 
neariy  to  universality,  as  some  have  asserted  in 
the  bitterness  of  resentment,  or  heat  of  declama- 
tion? 

AVhoever  rises  above  those  who  once  pleased 
themselves  with  equality,  will  have  many  male- 
volent gazers  at  his  eminence.  To  gain  sooner 
than  others  that  which  all  pursue  with  the  same 
ardour,  and  to  which  all  imagine  themselves  en- 
titled, will  for  ever  bo  a  crime.  When  those 
who  started  with  us  in  the  race  of  life,  leave  at 
so  far  bcliind  that  we  have  little  hope  to  overtake 
them,we  revenge  our  disappointment  by  remarks 
on  the  arts  of  supplantation  by  which  they  gained 
the  advantage,  or  on  the  folly  and  arrogance 
with  which  they  possess  if.  Of  them  whose  rise 
we  could  not  hinder,  we  solace  ourselvi'S  by 
prrgnosticating  the  fall. 

It  is  impossible  for  human  purity  not  to  betray 
to  an  eye,  thus  sharpened  by  malignity,  some 
stains  which  lay  concealed  and  unregarded, 
while  none  thought  it  their  interest  to  diecovet 
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Ilmt  a  good  mux  wondere  how  anj  can  be  bul  j 
and  they  who  aitJ  igtiorani  of  iho  force  of  [MUMion 
and  interest,  who  never  observed  the  (Uls  of 
seducLionf  lh«  coota^ioti  of  example^  ihe  gradnol 
deecent  from  one  cnm€  to  anoibor,  or  tlie  m»en« 
flible  depravation  of  the  princjplei  bjf  loose  corj- 
Tersatknn^  naturally  expect  to  fitid  lategrity  in 
every  bo»om,  and  vt^racdy  on  every  tongue. 

ll  ta,  iudetd^  itupo«siblo  not  lo  hear  from  those 
who  hove  hved  longer,  of  wrouga  and  tVlBchoudij, 
of  violence  and  clrcumvcation  ;  bat  such  notrra* 
tivcs  u.re  commonly  regai-ded  by  I  he  young,  the 
heady,  and  ifae  confident,  a*  nothmg  more  tlian 
tho  u^urniura  of  peevi^ibnesfl,  or  tho  drpuma  of 
dotage  {  anii|  notwithiLanditig  all  the  doc u menu 
of  hofl^ry  wj*dom,  wc  commonly  plunge  inii>  tli« 
world  fearltiSfl  and  credulous  without  any  fore- 
tUEht  of  d^ijfer^  or  apprehetiiMon  of  deceiL 
^i  have  remarked,  in  iv  fnnner  paper,  that  ercv 
dulJty  j«  the  common  fa-iUng  of  uaexperien^cd 
virtue ;  and  that  he  who  Is  apontAneoueiy  sua^ 
picioua,  may  be  justly  charged  with  radieij  cor- 
ruptiofi ;  forj  if  he  hai»  not  known  thf.<  prcvalcnco 
of  diBhonOBty  by  information^  nor  had  thnc  to 
observe  it  Wijh  his  own  eyoB,  whence  can  betake 
hia  measitiiee  of  judgment  but  from  himaelf  ? 

They  who  bSHl  dcBorve  to  escape  the  snares  of 
aiti^ce,  are  most  bkely  to  be  entaiij^le^d^  He  that 
indeaveiirii  to  live  for  the  good  uf  others,  muat 
aJw&ys  be  exposed  lo  tJie  arts  of  them  who  live 
only  for  themselves,  urdeas  he  is  taught  by  timely 
{precepts  the  caution  required  in  common  (rans- 
aettouB,  and  shown  at  a  di^^tancc  the  pilfalb  of 
te«a<jhcryv 

To  youthr  therefore,  it  &hould  be  cajfefully  in- 
culcated, that,  to  enter  the  road  of  life  without 
caution  or  reserve,  in  ejEpecUlion  of  general 
fideUty  and  justice,  is  to  bnnth  on  the  wide 
oeean  without  the  inatrumcnta  of  steerage,  and 
to  hope  that  erery  wind  will  bo  prosperous,  and 
that  ti\ery  coEist  will  aJTord  a  harbour. 

To  enumerate  the  varioas  motives  to  deceit 
and  injury,  would  be  lo  count  all  the  desires  lliai 
prevail  amonff  the  sons  of  men  ;  si  nee  tli<?re  Ih 
no  ambition  however  petty,  no  wiah  however 
absurd,  that  by  mdulgencewill  not  be  enabled  to 
overpower  the  influence  of  virtue.  Many  tJiere 
are,  who  openly  and  almoM  professedly  rcguUte 
all  their  conduct  by  their  love  of  money ;  iiho 
have  no  other  reason  for  action  or  forbearance^ 
for  compliance  or  refusal^  than  that  they  hope  to 
gain  more  by  one  than  by  ihc  otlier,  1  bese 
are  indeed  the  nicant^st  and  cmellest  of  human 
beings,  a  race  with  whom,  as  wilii  eome  pesli- 
ferous  animals,  the  whole  creation  f^cema  to  be 
at  w^  i  but  who,  however  dete^led  or  scorned, 
long  euntinue  to  add  heap  to  heap,  and^,  when 
they  have  reduc^  one  to  beggary,  are  still  per- 
mitted to  fasten  on  another. 

Otherji,  yet  less  rationally  wicked,  pass  their 
li_yc«  in  mli^chiff,  because  they  cannot  hearthu 
sight  of  success,  and  mark  out  every  man  for 
hatred,  whose  fame  or  fortune  they  believe  in- 
creasing. 

Many,  who  have  not  advanced  to  these  d*?- 
grees  of  guih,  are  yet  wholly  un qua li tied  for 
friendship,  ond  unabfe  to  maintain  any  eonsUmt 
or  regular  course  of  kindness.  Happiness  nuiy 
he  destroyed  not  only  l>y  union  w\\h  the  mtiii 
who  is  apparently  th< 'plaVc  of  iiit^^rcrstj  but  with 
him  whom  a  wild  opinion  of  the  digTuLy  of  per- 
severance, in  wbatever«auie,di(ipoEes  to  pnr«tie 


every  iitjury  with  unwearied  and  perpetual  rt 
sent/fly nt ;  with  him  whose  vanity  tncEines  him 
to  consider  every  man  as  a  rival  in  every  preien^ — 
sion  ;  with  him  whose  airy  negligence  ptitt  hi» 
friend's  aflkin  or  secrets  tn  coniinual  baiard,  and 
who  tliinks  his  tbrgetfulnet^s  of  other?  excused 
by  his  inattention  to  himself;    aod   with  him 
whone  inconstancy  ranges  without  any  setlled 
rule  of  choice  through  varielicsof  frieridship,  i^nd 
who  adopts  and  diemiascs  favourftca  by  iha  sud- 
den impulse  of  ctipriee. 

Thus  numerous  are  the  dangerv  to  wluch  Ibe 
converse  of  mankind  ejt poses  us,  aod  which  <mti 
be  avoided  only  by  prudent  distrusL  H«  there- 
fore that^  rem  em  bcri  ng  tbi  s  s  alutary  masisn  lomrav 
early  to  withhold  his  fondness  from  fair  appear- 
ances, will  have  reaw>ii  to  pay  some  bonoui?  Ur 
Bias  of  Priene,  who  enabled  h\m  to  become  nise- 
without  the  cost  of  eiperience. 


No.  I7t*.j      Satvm^aj,  Nan  tt3,  J7fit 

— — JV«i«  9wtpt*d^g  adumcit.,  uv*. 

Dd  d»e  y«n  turd  the  aoK. 

Taehc  are  nianv  vexatious  accidcnLs  aod  mt*    — — 
easy  situations  which  raise  httle  oompai^OD  foi 
tlie  auflerer,  and  which  no  man  but  thof«  wboiD     ^ 
they  immediately  distress  can  jegard  with  eeri- — -^- 
oiunesi^.     Petty  mi^chiefs^  ti^at  have  no  mfiuence: 
on  futurity,  nor  extend  their  elects  to  the  tml  o^ 
life,  are  always  Et^en  witli  a  kind  of  malkiouff 
pleasure.     A  mistake  or  tinbajra^ment,  whic 

for  the  present  moment  fills  the  fac^  with  bluabw 

and  the  mind  with  confusion,  will  have  no  othed^   "^ 
effect  upon  those  who  observe  il,  Ihttn  thaloiiEr 
coovuismg  them  with  irresistible  laughter^    Soini^^^ 

ci  re  urns  lances  of  miserj*  are  so  powerfully  ridicu- 

loiis,  that  neither  kinclni^^  nor  duty  can  with-— ^ 
staud  them  5  they  hear  down  love,  i merest,  anc^* 
revere nce^  and  force  ihe  friend,  tl^e  depend ejn_-^^*> 
or  the  child,  lo  give  way  to  instantaneous  mo— — 
tions  of  merrimenL 

Among  the  principal  of  comic  calamities  ina}^^~' 
bo  reckoned  the  pain  which  an  author,  not  yt^^tfC 
hardened  into  insensibility^  feeJsat  the  onwtot^^v^ 
furious  critic,  whose  age,  rank,  or  fortune,  givt j±j  vm 
lum  confidence  to  speak  without  reserve ;  whd^* 
heap^  one  objection  upon  another,  and  obtrude sae^^ 
hi  s  rem  a  r  k  p  „  a  tid  en  forces  bis  correction  s,  w  rlho  u  ^* 
tenderness  or  awf\ 

The  author,  full  of  theimpoKanceof  his  work"  ^1 
and  anxious  for  the  justiliication  of  every  sylla— — ^ 

blc,  starts  and  kindles  at  the  slightest  attack } 

the  critic,  eager  to  establish  his  superiority,  tf~^  "^t" 
umphtn|r  in  cveri^  discovery  of  failure,  and'zf  a^^^ 
ous  to  impress  *tl]e  engeiuy  of  his  argumcnti^^a* 
pursues  him  from  line  to  line  without  cfisjatio's^;^^' 
or  renmrsE*.  The  critic^  who  ha^>ards  liftJ*^  pr^=i^^> 
ceedswiih  vehemence,  impetuosity,  and  fearlesei^^^ 

ntisii;    the  author,  whose  cjuiet  and  fame,  ar^ '^d 

life  and  immortatily,  art?  involved  in  tlic  conlBEi^O- 
versy,  tries  every  art  of  subterfuge  and  defen<=^-**f 
maintains  modt'^ifly  whnt  he  remslve*  never  f^ 
y  it' Id  J  and  li^^lds  unwillingly  what  t^annot  ^ 
maintained.'  The  critic's  purpose  is  to  conqaji«r« 
tbfi  ntithor  only  hopes  to  escape ;  the  critic  th«^f1^ 
fore  kisili5  his  brow,  nnd  raist's  his  voice,  and  rie* 
joicea  whenever  he  pprceivesany  tokens  ofp«£0 
excited  by  the  pressure  of  his  assertion »»  or  tfc? 
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tliat  were  admitted  to  the  stratagem.  Our  mirth 
was  oilen  increased  by  the  triumph  of  him  that 
occasioned  it;  for,  as  we  do  not  hastily  form 
conclusions  against  ourselves,  seldom  any  one 
susj^led  that  he  had  exhilarated  os  otherwise 
than  by  his  wit. 

You  will  hear,  I  believe,  with  very  little  sur- 
prise that  by  this  conduct  I  had  in  a  short  time 
united  mankind  a|[ainst  me,  and  that  OTeiy 
tongue  was  diligent  m  prevention  or  revenge.  I 
soon  perceived  mysclt  reffarded  with  malevo- 
lence or  distrust,  but  wondered  what  had  been 
discovered  in  me  either  terrible  or  hateful.  I 
had  invaded  no  man's  property ;  1  had  rivalled 
no  man's  claims ;  nor  bad  ever  engased  in  any 
of  those  attempts  whichprovoke  the  jealousy  of 
ambition,  or  the  rage  of  faction.  I  had  lived  but 
to  lauffh,  and  make  others  laugh ;  and  believed 
that  I  was  loved  by  all  who  caressed,  and  fa- 
voured by  all  who  applauded  me.  I  never 
imagined  that  he  who,  in  the  mirth  of  a  nocturnal 
revel,  concurred  in  ridiculing  his  friend,  would 
consider  in  a  cooler  hour,  that  the  same  trick 
might  be  played  against  himself;  or  that,  even 
where  there  is  no  sense  of  danger,  the  natural 
pride  of  human  nature  rises  against  him,  who, 
by  general  censures, ^lays  claim  to  general  supe- 
nonty. 

I  was  convinced,  by  a  total  desertion,  of  the 
impropriety  of  my  conduct ;  every  man  avoided, 
and  cautioned  othera  to  avoid  me.  Wherever  I 
came,  I  found  silence  and  dejection,  coldness 
and  terror.  No  one  would  venture  to  speak,  lest 
he  should  lay  himself  open  to  unfavourable  re- 

Sresentations ;  the  company,  however  numerous 
rapped  off  at  my  entrance,  upon  various  pre- 
tences ;  and,  if  I  retired  to  avoid  the  shame  of 
being  left,  I  heard  confidence  and  mirth  revive 
at  my  departure. 

If  those  whom  I  had  thus  ofiended  could  have 
contented  themselves  with  repayine  one  insult 
for  another,  and  kept  up  the  war  only  by  a  reci- 
procation of  sarcasms,  they  might  have  perhaps 
vexed,  but  would  never  much  have  hurt  me ;  lor 
no  man  heartily  hates  him  at  whom  he  can 
laugh.  But  these  wounds  which  they  give  me 
as  they  fly,  are  without  cure ;  this  alarm  wluch 
they  spread  by  their  solicitude  to  escape  me,  ex- 
cludes me  from  all  friendship  and  from  all  plear* 
0ure.  I  am  condemned  to  pass  a  long  interval 
of  my  life  in  solitude,  as  a  man  suspected  of  in- 
fection is  refused  admission  into  cities ;  and  must 
linger  in  obscurity,  till  my  conduct  shall  con- 
vince the  worid,  mat  I  may  be  approached  with- 
out hazard.  I  am,  Ace 

DlCACULUtf. 
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Rari  fanpp*  houi,  ummtf  etsmnif  Midem  fu»t 
TlubMrnm  p9rHt,  vtl  HmUia  ttia  NUL  nrt. 

Good  men  are  scarce,  the  jnat  are  thinly  aown ; 
Tbey  thrive  hut  ill,  nor  can  they  laat  when  frown. 
And  ahould  we  count  them,  and  oar  ■Core  compile. 
Yet  Thebea  more  gates  coald  show,  more  mouths  the  Nito. 

casBCH. 

None  of  the  axioms  of  wisdom  which  recom- 
mend the  ancient  sages  to  veneration,  seems  to 
have  required  less  extent  of  knowledge  orper- 
snicadty  of  penetration,  than  the  remark  of  Bias, 
tliat  al  rX/evts  mcm,  like  msMfv  an  ivicM. 


The  depravity  of  mankmd  is  so  easily  dis* 
coverable  that  nothing  but  the  desert  or  Uie  cell 
can  exclude  it  from  notice.  The  knowledjEe  ot 
crimes  intrudes  uncalled  and  undesired.  They 
whom  their  abstraction  from  conunon  oocap> 
rences  hinders  from  seeing  iniquity,  will  quickly 
have  their  attention  awakened  by  feeling  it 
Even  he  who  ventures  not  into  the  worid,  may 
learn  its  corruption  in  his  closet  For  what  are 
treatises  of  morality,  but  persuasives  to  the  prac- 
tice of  duties,  for  which  no  arguments  would  b« 
necessary,  but  that  we  are  continually  tempted 
to  violate  or  neglect  them  7  What  are  all  the 
records  of  history,  but  narratives  of  successive 
viilanies,  of  treasons  and  usurpations,  massacree, 
and  wars  ? 

But,  perhaps,  the  excellence  of  aphorisms  odd* 
sists  not  so  much  in  the  expression  of  some  ran 
or  abstruse  sentiment,  as  m  the  comprehenaioii 
of  some  obvious  and  useful  truth  in  a  few  worda. 
We  frequently  fall  into  error  and  folly,  not  be- 
cause the  true  principles  of  action  are  not  known, 
but  because  for  a  time  they  are  not  remembered ; 
and  he  may  therefore  be  iustly  numbered  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  contracts  tlis 
ffreat  rules  of  life  into  short  sentences,  that  nmj 
be  easily  impressed  on  the  memory^  and  taiulit 
by  frequent  recollection  to  recur  habitually  to  nie 
mind. 

However  those  who  have  passed  through  half 
the  life  of  man,  may  now  wonder  that  tny  shonid 
require  to  be  cautioned  against  corruption^  dmr 
will  find,  that  they  have  themselves  purchaMd 
their  conviction  by  many  disappointments  and 
vexations  which  an  earlier  knowledge  weold 
have  spared  them ;  and  may  see  on  every  ad* 
some  entangling  themselves  in  perplexities,  and 
some  sinking  into  ruin,  by  ignorance  or  negleet 
of  the  maxim  of  Bias. 

Every  day  sends  out  in  quest  of  pleasure  and 
distinction,  some  heir  fondled  in  ignorance,  and 
flattered  into  pride.  He  comes  foith  with  all  the 
confidence  or  a  spirit  unacquainted  with  eop^ 
riors,  and  all  the  benevolence  of  a  mind  not  yet 
irritated  by  opposition,  alarmed  by  fraud,  or  em- 
bittered bjr  crudtv.  He  loves  all,  because  he 
imagines  himselfthe  universal  favourite.  Eveij 
exchange  of  salutation  produces  new  acqnainl- 
ance,  and  every  acquaintance  kindles  ialo 
friendship. 

Every  season  brings  a  new  flight  of  beeniM 
into  the  worid,  who  have  hitherto  heard  only  of 
their  own  charms,  and  imagine  that  the  MmiC 
feeki  no  passion  but  that  of  love.  They  are  eaen 
surrounaed  by  admirers  whom  they  credit,  be- 
cause they  toll  them  only  what  is  heard  with  de- 
light. Whoever  gazes  upon  them  is  a  loveff 
and  whoever  forces  a  sigh,  is  pining  in  deepein 

He  surely  is  a  useful  monitor,  who  incnicatee 
to  these  thoughtless  strangera,  that  the  mmjm^ 
ore  wicked;  who  informs  them,  that  the  train 
which  wealth  and  beauty  draw  after  them  \m 
lured  only  by  the  scent  of  prey;  and  that,nfliw 
haps,  amon^  all  those  who  crowd  about  (Mm 
with  professions  and  flatteries,  there  is  not  one 
who  does  not  hope  for  some  opportunity  to  d^ 
vour  or  betray  tnem,  to  glut  nimself  by  thehr 
destruction,  or  to  share  their  spoils  with  a 
stronger  savage. 

Virtue,  presented  singly  to  the  imagioMM"  es 
the  reason,  ie  so  well  leoommeiided  br 
gracea,  end  so  etfongly  ioppoTted  bl'flif 
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tnuch com^ttiLkAncc  in  myo^n  improv^nK^ulS^  as 
verred  to  dclle  ami  auimftte  my  applicalioti^ 

Thus  1  Uv{^d  for  some  years  ^ith  toJnplcte  ac- 
quiescence? in  toy  own  plan  of  ('oriciiicLf  rbing 
early  la  r<^ad,  antl  dividing  Uif  laller  pan  of  ihc 
dny  between  economy » t^^prdsc,  and  reflectiou, 
But  m  time  I  begun  to  0nd  my  mind  contracted 
and  i»tJ9encd  by  solitude.  My  t^&SG  and  elegance 
w<3ra  flcnaibly  impaired  ;  I  wftii  no  longer  able  lo 
accf>mtnodate  myself  WJtli  readinefi^  to  the  aeci- 
dental  current  of  conversation  ;  my  notions  ffrew 
puticulaj'  and  paradoxical  J  and  my  phrafieology 
%»fmai  and  tinii^luonable ;  i  »poke,  on  comuiun 
i^ecacioofl,  tbe  t^i^uage  of  books.  My  quick- 
ness orapprehensiont  and  celerity  of  feplyi  l^d 
entirely  deserted  me  |  when  I  delivered  in  v  opinion, 
or  detailed  niv  knowledge,  I  was  bewildered  by 
an  unsesisonafjle  interrogatory,  disconcerted  by 
any  flight  oppositioa^  ajid  ovcr^hi:;imed  andi 
lost  JO  dejcctionj  when  the  smallesl  advantage 
II  aa  gained  against  me  in  dispute.  I  became  d^ 
ciaive  and  dogmatical,  impatient  of  cantradic- 
tion,  perp^^tually  jealoua  of  my  character^  inao- 
Icnt  lo  Buch  afl  acknowledged  my  superiority,  and 
aullen  and  malignant  to  all  who  refused  to  r^ 
ceive  my  dictated. 

This  1  soon  discovered  to  be  one  of  thoiie  in- 
tcUectual  diseases  which  a  wise  m^n  ahould 
make  baste  to  cure»  I  therefore  resolved  for  a 
time  to  shut  my  b«>oka^  and  team  again  tbe  art 
of  converssation  ;  to  defecate  and  dear  my  mind 
by  brisker  motions  and  s^tronser  im pulses  \  and  lo 
unite  myself  once  uvore  to  me  liviitj?  generation. 
For  m\B  purpose  I  basted  to  London,  and 
entreated  one  of  my  academical  acauaintancf« 
to  iniroduco  me  into  some  of  the  little  societies 
of  Uteritture  which  nrefornrjed  iotavems  and  cot- 
fee  -booses.  He  w  n  ?i  pi  eased  w  i  ih  an  o  ppori  u  nily 
of  showing  me  to  hij  friends^  and  soon  obtained 
me  admbnon  among  a  «atwt  company  of  curi^ 
oua  meOi  who  met  once  a  week  to  exhilarate 
their  studies  and  compare  their  acquisitions. 

The  eldest  and  most  venerable  of  tlvis  society 
was  Hirsiitus,  who,  after  the  first  civilities  of 
iny  reception,  found  mean?  to  mlroduce  the  men- 
tion of  bis  favourite  i^tudic!?,  by  a  severe  cenfiure 
of  those  who  want  tlie  cJuc  regard  for  their  native 
toirntry,  llu  informed  mf3  that  he  bad  early 
witbdmwn  Im  attention  from  foriMgii  irilles,  and 
Hint,  since  Im  be^an  to  addict  his  mind  lo  serious 
and  maj^ly  HtudiPs,  be  Imd  very  carefully  amass- 
ed all  the  Engliih  books  that  were  printed  in  the 
black  dxaracter.  Thia  se^Lrch  ho  had  pursued  so 
dibgenUv,  tliat  he  was  able  to  sfiow  lliedeficien- 
cica  of  lie  best  cataloi^es.  Ho  had  bng  einco 
completed  his  Cajton,  had  three  shoe  Is  of  Tre- 
■veris  uoknow'h  to  tbe  antiquaries,  and  wanted  to 
a  perfect  Pynson  but  two  volumes,  of  which  one 
was  promised  him  as  a  legacy  by  it«  present  pos- 
lessor,  and  the  otber  be  was  resolved  to  buy  at 
wbfllever  price,  when  auisquiliua's  library  should 
be  sold,  Hirsuttifs  bad  no  ntber  reason  for  l}n3 
valuinc  or  sligliting  a  book,  tlviin  that  it  was 
printed  in  Ibe  Roman  or  the  Gothit  letter,  nor 
any  ideas  but  sucb  as  his  favourite  volumes  bad 
supplied  J  when  he  was  serioUf5,  he  eipabated 
on  the  narratives  ef  Joban  de  Trevisa,  and, 
when  he  was  mern%  recfaled  ua  with  a  quotation 
from  the  Shippe  of  Folea. 

While  !  was  lislenin^  to  llm  hoary  student, 
Ferratus  entered  in  a  hurrv,  and  informed  us 
witli  (h©  abruptness  of  ecstacy,  that  his  set  of 


babpt^nce  waa  now  complete ;  he  had  juitf  i^ 
Ci^'ived  in  a  baodfvd  of  change  the  piece  that  he 
bad  so  long  been  aeekini:,  and  coulld  now  ddf 
mankind  to  outgo  his  colfoctioa  of  Enf^iok  oop 
per. 

Cbartophylaje  then  observed  honr  IblHllf  bii> 
man  sagacity  was  eonietimes  hn&iBig  and  ham 
of\en  tiie  most  vakiable  discoveries  mttsdebf 
cbanc«.  Ho  had  employed  himadf  and  hii 
emissaries  seven  y^rs  at  great  esfkesm  to  fieiw 
fi^t  hia  aeries  of  Gazettes,  but  had  h^n^  wraled 
a  single  pa^^r,  whinh,  when  he  deopaii^  of  dth 
taint ng  it,  was  sent  him  wrapped  rauad  a  paAcd 
of  tobacco, 

Cantilenoa  turned  alt  bin  tliouglita  upon  oU 
bail  ads,,  for  ho  considered  them  m^  tb^asaisii 
recordaofthe natio nal  taste,    H« dSmwi IQ ilpi 
me  a  copy  of  I'he  Children  in  the  Wo4i^ 
he  limily  behoved  to  be  of  the  lir^t  e'' ' 
by  the  help  of  which  the  text  might  be 
several  corruptions,  if  thia  agi^  of  baibaiily  Ind     f 
any  claim  to  sucii  favours  from  Idoi. 

Many  we/s  admitted  into  thin  sode^  as  iolc^ 
rior  members,  because  they  htui  colledsd  «ld 
]}  ri  nts  and  neglected  pam  phleta,  or  p&n&tamidwnmA 
fragment  of  antiquity,  as  tl^e  aeaJ  od~aa 
corporation,  the  charier  of  a  religiooa 
the  genealogy  of  a  family  eifinct,  ctf  m  hutf 
written  in  the  teimi  of  Eh^beib. 

Every  one  of  these  virtuoaae  lo^ikid  on  all  his 
asaociatas  as  wrf  tches  of  deptavcd  laata  and  nar- 
row notions.  Iheir  coaTeniKkm  wan,  tbens 
fore^  fretful  and  waBpiah,  lluir  ttfbBwiour  hrotal, 
their  nierriment  hluntly  aatdoiet  and  their  a«i- 
ousneas  gloomy  and  i^u^icioua.  They  wtsu 
totally  ignorant  of  all  that  pa^eeat  or  lifet  laulf 
pati««d,  in  tlie  world  \  unablo  to  diiciii  asy 
question  of  rrligious,  politicaJ,  or  tomittnrinMr 
ledge  {  ef|uallY~stmng«r«  tjo  science  aiad  peUBMf 
learning  ;  and  wiihoul  any  wish  to  improve  thdr 
minds,  or  any  other  pleasure  than  that  of  diFpJar* 
ing  rarities  of  which  they  would  not  su^j-othi^ 
tu  make  the  p ropier  use. 

HirsutU!^  graciously  informed  me,  that  tk 
number  of  their  society  was  limited,  but  that  1 
might  sometimes  attend  as  an  andiior.  I  wu 
pleased  to  tin  d  myself  in  no  dan£rerof  an  hoooiiir 
which  I  could  not  have  willingly  accepted,  aor 
gracefully  refused,  and  left  them  without  any  in- 
tention of  rclurning ;  for  I  soon  found  thai  tbf 
j^uppresFion  of  those  habits  witli  which  1  waan- 
tinted,  required  association  with  men  very  diiii^ 
ent  from  Ihis  solemn  race, 

}  am,  Sir,  &c*         VfVACtiLC*. 

It  is  natural  to  feel  grief  or  tndiirnatjon,  wlueA 
any  thing  necessary  or  useful  is  wantonlv  wa^^ 
cd,  or  negligently  destroyed  ^  and  iberel'bre  «^ 
correspuud ent  cannot  be  blamed  for  looking  i»f-»"* 
n  nea  si  n  ess  on  tb  e  w  aste  of  1  ife.     Leis  urc  and  ^^^^ 
riosity  nugbt  soon  make  great  advances  in 
knowledge,  were  they  uM  divened  by  n 
emulation  and  labortoiiR  triOew*     It  may, 
ever,  somewhat  mollify  bis^  anger  lo  rtfii>ct,  ^ 
perhaps  none  of  the  assembly  which  be  descii 
^■aa  capable  of  an V  nobltT  emplovment^  aad 
he  who  does  bis  "best,  however*  liule,  is  alw^^*f* 
to  be  dislingttlfihcd  from  him  who  doea  noth»»^' 
Wbate\  er  busies  the  mind  without  corruptir*^'^ 
has  at  h'ast  this  use,  ibat  it  rertcues  the  dty^frt^ 
idlcnesa,  and  he  that  is  never  idle  wjll  not  ofta 
be  vki«ua. 
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To  yield  to  remodiM  is  half  tho  cure. 

Pttbaooras  is  reported  to  have  required  from 
those  whom  he  instructed  in  philosophy  a  pro* 
bationary  silence  of  five  years.  Wnetherthit 
prohibition  of  speech  extended  to  all  the  parts  of 
nis  time,  as  seems  generally  to  be  supposed,  or 
was  to  be  observed  only  in  the  school  or  in  the 
presence  of  their  master,  as  is  more  probable,  it 
was  sufficient  to  discover  the  pupil's  dispositioo ; 
to  trjr  whether  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
learning ;  or  whether  he  was  one  of  those  whose 
ardour  was  rather  violent  than  lasting,  and  who 
expected  to  grow  wise  on  other  terms  than  those 
of  patience  and  obedience. 

Many  of  the  blessings  universally  desired,  are 
very  frequently  wanted,  because  most  men,  when 
they  should  labour^  content  themselves  to  com* 
plam,  and  rather  hnger  in  a  state  in  which  they 
cannot  be  at  rest,  than  improve  their  condition 
by  vigour  and  resolution. 

Providence  has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  en- 
joyment by  immoveable  boundaries,  and  has  set 
dinorent  gratifications  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other,  that  no  art  or  power  can  bring  them 
together.  This  great  law  it  is  the  business  of 
every  rational  being  to  understand,  that  life  may 
not  pass  away  in  an  attempt  to  make  contradic- 
tions consistent,  to  combme  opposite  qualities, 
and  to  unite  things  which  tlie  nature  of  Uieir  be- 
ing must  always  keep  asunder. 

Of  two  objects  tempting  at  a  distance  on  con- 
trary sides,  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one  but 
by  receding  from  the  other ;  by  loo^  deliberation 
and  dilatory  projects,  they  ma^  be  both  lost,  but 
can  never  be  ootn  gained.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  compare  them,  and,  when  we  have  deter- 
mined the  preference,  to  withdraw  our  eyes  and 
our  thoughts  at  once  from  that  which  reason  di- 
rects us  to  reject  This  is  more  necessary,  if 
tliat  which  wc  are  fursakin^  has  the  power  of 
delighting  the  senses,  or  finng  the  fancy.  He 
that  once  t\|ims  aside  to  the  allurements  of  un- 
lawful pleasure  can  luive  no  security  that  he  shall 
ever  regain  the  paths  of  \'irtuc 

The  philosophic  goddess  of  Bocthius,  havinc 
related  the  story  of  Orpheus,  who,  when  he  had 
recovered  liis  wife  from  the  dominions  of  death, 
lost  her  again  by  looking  back  upon  her  in  the 
confines  of  light,  concludes  with  a  very  elegant 
and  forcible  application.  Whoever  you  are  tluU 
endeavour  to  elevate  your  minds  to  the  iUuminoHotis 
qf  Heaven,  consider  yourselves  as  repretentedin  this 
fable :  for  he  thai  is  once  so  far  overcome  as  to  turn 
back  his  eyes  towards  the  v\fernttl  caverns,  loses  oX 
the  first  sight  all  that  ir^/luence  which  attracted  him 
on  high, 

Vos  hee  fubuJa  rf  •picit. 
Qoicunqoe  in  •nporum  diom 
Bfentem  ducere  quaoritifl. 
Nam  qui  TarUrcum  in  •pecus 
Victiis  hinina  floxorit, 
Qnidqirid  pnedpuum  trnhit. 
Pardit,  dutt  vidot  inferoa. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  the  future 
is  purchased  by  the  present.  It  is  not  possible 
to  secure  distant  or  permanent  happiness  but  by 
the  forbearance  of  some  immediate  gratification. 
This  18-80  evidently  true  with  leganl  to  the  whole 


of  our  existence,  that  all  t)ie  precepts  of  the 
have  no  other  tendency  tliau  to  enforce  a  liie  oi* 
faitli ;  a  lil'e  not  regulated  by  our  senses  but  our 
behef ;  a  Hfu  in  which  pleasures  arc  to  be  refiued 
for  fear  of  invisible  punishments,  and  calamitiee 
sometimes  to  be  sought,  and  always  endured,  in 
hope  of  rewards  that  shall  be  obtained  in  aoeuier 
state. 

Even  if  we  take  into  our  view  only  that  parti- 
cle of  our  duration  which  is  terminated  by  the 
grave,  it  will  be  found  that  we  caimot  enj[oy  one 
part  of  life  be3rond  the  common  limitatiooe  of 
pleasure,  but  by  anticipatinff  some  of  the  satis- 
faction which  should  exhilarate  the  following 
years.  The  heat  of  youth  may  spread  happiness 
mto  wild  luxuriance;  but  the  radical  vigour  re- 
quisite to  make  it  perennial  is  exhausted,  and 
all  that  can  be  hoped  aflerwards  is  languor  aad 
sterility. 

The  reigning[  error  of  mankind  is,  that  we  are 
not  content  with  the  conditions  on  which  the 
goods  of  life  are  granted.  No  man  is  insensible 
of  the  value  of  knowledge,  the  advantages  of 
health,  or  the  convenience  of  plenty,  but  every 
day  shows  us  those  on  whom  the  conviction  is 
witliout  effect. 

Knowledge  is  praised  and  desired  by  multi- 
tudes whom  her  charms  could  never  rouse  fiom 
the  couch  of  sloth ;  whom  the  faintest  invitation 
of  pleasure  draws  away  from  their  studies ;  to 
whom  any  other  method  of  wearing  out  the  day 
is  more  eugible  than  the  use  of  books,  and  who 
are  more  easily  engajzed  by  an^r  conversation, 
than  such  as  may  rectify  their  notions  or  enlaige 
their  comprehension. 

Evexy  man  that  has  felt  pain,  knows 'bow  lit- 
tle all  other  comforts  can  gladden  him  to  whom 


health  is  denied.  Yet  who  is  there  does  not  t 
times  hazard  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  hour  7 
All  assemblies  of  joUity,  all  places  of  public  en- 
tertainment, exhibit  examples  of  strength  wast- 
ing in  riot,  and  beauty  witnering  in  irreguiarit? ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  enter  a  house  in  which  part  of  the 
family  is  not  groaning  in  repentance  of  past  in- 
temperance, and  part  admitting  disease  oy  nef- 
ligcnco,  or  soliciting  it  by  luxury. 

There  is  no  pleasure  which  men  of  every  age 
and  sect  have  more  generally  agreed  to  roentioii 
with  contempt  than  the  gratiQcations  of  the  p^ 
late ;  an  entertainment  so  far  removed  fromintelF- 
lectual  happiness,  that  scarcely  the  most  shame- 
less of  the  sensual  herd  have  oared  to  defend  it; 
yet  even  to  this,  the  lowest  of  our  delights,  to 
this,  though  neither  quick  nor  lastins,  is  health 
with  all  its  activity  and  spriffhtliness  daily  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  for  this  are  half  tne  miseries  endured 
which  urge  impatience  to  call  on  death. 

The  wnole  world  is  put  in  motion  hythe  wish 
for  riches  and  the  dread  of  poverty.  Who  then 
would  not  imagine  that  such  conduct  as  will 
inevitably  destroy  what  all  are  thus  labouring 
to  acquire,  must  generally  be  avoided?  That 
he  who  spends  more  than  he  receives,  must  in 
time  become  indigent  cannot  be  doubted  |  bnc 
how  evident  soever  this  consequence  ma^  ap- 
pear, the  spendthrift  moves  in  the  whirl  of 
fileasure  with  too  much  rapidity  to  keep  it  be- 
bre  his  eyes,  and,  in  the  intoxication  of  gayeQr* 
grows  every  day  poorer  without  any  such  sense 
of  approaching  nun  as  is  sufficient  to  awa^e  him 
into  caution. 

Many  oomplaiiits  ut  made  of  .the  misery  of 
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hSt  I  Uld  indeed  it  muit  be  confeflted  that  ^-c 
are  aubject  to  ealwojues  bj  wiudi  tJie  good  and 
bad,  the  dUtgeot  Kod  dotiifulf  tbo  viguoiit  and 
^kaaore  ^niimlly  aftlictcd.  But  mir^y,  though 
}  lull  111  f^  Tmy  be  alJowed  ta  croanfi  eji- 
0  tnXf^Tjj  no  man  has  a  Hght 
bich,  a.uiuast  wnmingf  &gaitii^ 
.  «vlibtniie]y  and  Icburely  brin^a 
l*^^%d  ;  OT  to  coniider  himsi^Lf  ai 
ppLneaa  bj  auch  obi»tacJi>»  a^i 
mk  or  dexterity  ruay  put  aaide, 
who  quarriel  with  their  con* 
d  not  thf>  pow^  but  the  will 
rtatiJ.  They  h*TO  nevof  con- 
rrenee  bciween  good  and  evil 
cken  aventon,  or  mvigorale 
indulged  iL  drowsy  thought- 
p  l«vi|y;  have  commilted  the 
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Hiioiiliw  mid  aiwidAar 


tert  i  on©  which  ho^f  r 

and  by  which  he  «* 

animalft ;  another  v 

the  ro»t  of  Ilia  own  a  ,  ^ 

a  manner  anit  tvm^.  ^^cu«<,«»  ■  i 

particuJar  character,  if  it  be  uOl  it: 

the  laws  of  ge»«nil  buroanity,  it  Is 

buamaaa  to  (^oltivato  and  preiM>rve." 

E^cry  hour  fumiiihes  Borne  conlirtii***^,-  oi' 
Tully's  prtccpL  It  seldom  bapptins,  that  an 
assembly  of  jjfeaauro  is  £0  bappny  selected,  but 
that  fwimc  one  finds  admission  ivith  whom  the 
rest  are  denenedly  oflended  ;  ami  it  Vhili  appear, 
on  a  eluHie  inepeebon,  that  ecarcc  any  man  be*- 
comes  eminenlJy  disagreeable,  but  by  a  depart^ 
Urc  from  hb  real  eharaeter,  and  aii  allf^mpt  at 
aomerhln^  for  which  nature  or  education  nave 
lell  him  unqualified. 

Ignoronct!  or  dulncss  have  indeed  no  power  of 
affording  delight,  but  th*?y  never  give  disgust  ex- 
cept when  they  assume  the  dignity  of  ktiow ledge, 
or  a^Kit  ihe  i^prighlUoess  of  wit*  Awkwardtit&is 
and  rnt?l(?ganco  have  none  of  rhose  attractiom* 
by  which  taae  and  politeness  take  poeaesaion  fjf 
the  heart ;  but  ridicule  and  censure  seldom  rise 
against  tliern,  unless  tfiey  appear  asaociated  with 
that  confidence  w^hich  bctonga  only  to  long  ae* 
ciunmtance  with  tlic  modes  of  liU",  and  to  con- 
6ciou9ne«3  of  unfailing  propriety  of  heluLvjour. 
Defarmily  itself  is  regarded  w'ith  tenderness 
rather  than  aversion,  when  it  docs  not  attempt 
to  deceive  the  sight  by  dress  and  decomtioxi,  and 
to  seize  upon  Lktitio'us  claims  the  prerogatives 
of  benuty. 

He  that  ptanJs  to  contemplate^  the  crowds  that 
iill  ilie  ntrcf?ta  of  a  popuJeus  city,  will  see  many 
passengers  whose  air  and  motion  it  will  be  dilh- 
euH  to  behold  without  contempt  and  laughter ; 
but  if  be  csamme^  what  are  thu  appearances 
that  thai  powerfully  <?3icite  his  risiljUily,  lie  will 


find  among  them  neither  porerty  nor 
nor  any  involuntary  or  uainful  dvlect.     TJwdb^ 
position  to  derkion  and  insult  is  awmkencd  hf 
die  aoftnesa  of  foppery,  the  awdl  of  inid 
Uie  liveliness  of  le\itv,  or  t^ie  aokinnity  of^ 
deur ;  by  til  e  sprightfv  trip,  ttio  sUUslj 
fomml  A\mU  »^od  the  lofty  mien  j  by  | 
tended  to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  Joolu 
formed  as  evidences  oriia|j«rt&nc«L 

It  has,  I  thmkf  been  someliinee  ni^M  io  &• 
vour  of  atfectadon,  that  It  ia  only  a  nitllil/ 
the  means  to  a  good  etid,  and  that  IIm  anaiMK 
with  which  it  it  practised  L6  slwt^yw  loflMM' 
U  tii\  attempts  to  innovate  the  con&tituMa]  m 
habituat  character  have  really  proceeded  #an 
public  spiTil  and  loire  of  others,  the  world  hn 
hitherto  beftn  sufKclently  tingratvful,  fttnc«  tli 
ritum  hut  acom  ha«  y^  been  taadm  to  tiw  w0n 
kuh  of  aU  enterphs^fl,  ft  coilii«t  milk  lHiiM| 
„-,  has  any  pity  been  ahown  to  tk»^ttigomm: 
labour  which  never  succeeded,  and  the 
nessofdisgmaeby  which  noticing  tras  cf» 

It  aeetns  Uierefore  to  bti  d^ti'nmiaied  by  Ai' 

general  uutTrage  of  mankind^  UiftC  be  who  oaeli 

himself  in  adsciUlioiis  fjuahtiea  lather  purpoMt 

to  commafid  uppliciui^e  tiian  impart  pic? as tin^^  tad 

^*\  t^  therefi>ro  treated  as  a  maij^  wno,  by  ao  d»* 

■  lonable  ambition,  uanipi  the  pliijoe  in  ■<><**Jf 

irbich  be  has  no  right-    Praise  la  seldoai  ptm 

1  wiUingnesa  even  to  inco  nleatAbtefnetit^  and 

An  be  no  wonder  that  he  wbo  calls  for  lE 

boui  desert  b  repulsed  with  uiwv^raal  Uitlig- 

ion. 

tdeetation  naturally  counterieili  tboao  «n^ 
t.»^c8  which  are  placed  at  the  greaiest  diituMt 
mTom  possibility  of  attainment  We  mm  nam 
Bcloua  of  our  own  delects,  and  aagerlr  endeai^^iv 
to  aupply  them  by  artilieial  excellence  j  nOf 
wotdd  such  eflbrta  be  whoQy  without  eim»^ 
were  they  not  often  eidted  by  ornamental  feiM 
which  he,  Hial  Uius  anxiously  struggles  r<trtlitt 
reputation  of  posses^itng  tlietn,  would  not  birf 
been  known  to  want,  had  not  hia  tniiMf 
qiutkened  observation. 

Gelai*iniii3  pasae<l  the  fir^il  part  of  hia  lift  h 
ncadenucal  pnvae>y  and  rural  retirement,  witboil 
any  other  conversation  than  that  of  sdbfllM^ 
grave,  studious,  and  abstracted  aa  hitnMift  ^ 
cuhivated  the  matheinatical  science  witl  MMlfr- 
fa ti gable  diligence,  discovered  many  UMfallleO' 
rem!t|  di^icus&ed  with  great  accuracy  the  rtmt- 
ance  of  iluida,  and,  though  his  prioniy  wvt  "«* 
generally  ucknowk'dgedj  was  the  first  wbofWIy 
explained  oil  the  properties  of  the  caleo*^'^ 
curve. 

Learning,  when  it  rises  to  eminene^:^  will  w 
observed  in  time,  whatt'ver  mJets  may  Iwpiffli  ^ 
surround  it  Gelasimus,  in  his  forlf-ninu"/M^ 
was  di!!tin^ished  by  those  who  have  tfc«  ^ 
wards  of  knowledge  in  tb^tr  hands^  imd  tml^^ 
out  to  display  hijs  accjui  si  lions  for  the  honour  '^*' 
liis  country,  and  add  dignity  by  b»  presenci-  in 
philoBopbical  assemblies  Aa  he  did  not  8U»|^^ 
Lis  uuhlncss  for  common  affair*,  ho  felt  no  ^ 
hitlnucc  to  obev  tiic  invilation,  and  what  bodiu 
not  feid  he  had  yet  too  much  honesty  to  f*^- 
He  enltred  into  llie  Wvuld  at  u  hunger  and  flwjj 
populous  college,  where  Ida  performance  t<*^ 
be  more*  public,  and  bis  renown  further  tiV^^ 
ed  ;  and  imagined  that  he  should  find  lii*  rep 
tation  universally  prevalent,  and  the  infl|tcO«*  ** 
Ipoming  every  where  the  ?iame. 
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His  merit  introduced  him  to  splendid  tables 
and  elegant  acc]uaintanco ;  but  he  did  not  find 
himself  always  oualiticd  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion. He  was  distressed  by  civilities  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  repay,  ana  entaneled  in  many 
ceremonial  perplexities  from  whicli  his  books 
and  diagrams  could  not  extricate  him.  He  was 
sometimes  unluckily  engaged  in  disputes  with 
ladies  with  whom  algebraic  axioms  had  no  great 
weight ;  and  saw  many  whose  favour  and  esteem 
he  could  not  but  desire,  to  whom  he  was  very 
little  recommended  by  his  theories  of  the  tides, 
or  his  approximations  to  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  Gelasimus  did  not  want  penetration  to 
discover,  that  no  charm  was  more  generally  ir- 
resistible than  that  of  easy  facetiousness  and 
flowinff  hilarity.  He  saw  that  diversion  was 
more  frequently  welcome  than  improvement ; 
that  authority  and  seriousness  were  rather  feared 
than  loved ;  and  that  the  grave  scholar  was  a 
kind  of  imperious  ally,  hastily  dismissed  when 
his  assistance  was  no  longer  necessary.  He 
came  to  a  sudden  resolution  of  throwing  off 
those  cumbrous  ornaments  of  learning  which 
hindered  his  reception,  and  commencea  a  man 
of  wit  and  jocularity.  Utteriy  unacquainted 
with  every  topic  of  merriment,  i^orant  of  the 
modes  and  follies,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  man- 
kind, and  unfurnished  with  any  ideas  but  such 
as  Pappus  and  Archimedes  had  given  him,  he 
began  to  silence  all  inquiries  with  a  jest  instead 
of  a  solution ;  extended  his  face  with  a  ffrin, 
which  he  mistook  for  a  smile  ;  and,  in  the  place 
of  a  scientific  discouifb,  retailed  in  a  new  lan- 
guage, formed  between  the  college  and  the 
tavern,  the  intelligence  of  the  newspaper. 

Laughter  he  knew,  was  a  token  of  alacrity ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  he  said  or  heard,  he  was 
careful  not  to  fail  in  that  great  duty  of  a  wit 
If  he  asked  or  told  the  hour  of  the  day,  if  he 
complained  of  heat  or  cold,  stirred  the  fire,  or 
filled  a  glass,  rennoved  his  chair,  or  snuflled  a 
candle,  he  always  found  some  occasion  to  laugh. 
The  jest  was  indeed  a  secret  to  all  but  hunself ; 
but  habitual  confidence  in  his  own  discernment 
hindered  him  from  suspecting  any  weakness  or 
mistake.  He  wondered  that  his  wit  was  so 
litUe  understood,  but  expected  that  his  audience 
would  comprehend  it  by  degrees,  and  persisted 
all  his  life  to  show  by  gross  bufibonery,  how 
littie  the  stronccst  faculties  can  perform  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  province. 
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TaDr*  d6u{  ffo^(  hOl  fidTriv  6*  'Ev/covpov  tanv 
IloiJ  TO  Kfvhv  JijTtTv,  *ca2  rlvti  a\  ftovdits- 

AVTCMCDON. 

On  life,  on  morals,  be  thy  tboughU  cnploy'd ; 
Leave  to  the  cchoob  their  atoms  and  their  void. 

It  is  somewhere  related  by  Le  Clerc,  that  a 
wealthy  trader  of  good  understanding,  having 
the  common  ambition  to  breed  his  son  a  scholar, 
carried  him  to  a  university,  resolving  to  use  his 
own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  tutor.  He  had 
been  taught,  by  whatever  intelligence,  the  near- 
est way  to  the  heart  of  an  academic,  and  at  his 
arrival  entertained  all  who  came  about  him  with 
such  profusion,  that  the  professors  were  lured  by 
the  smell  of  his  Uble  from  Uieir  books,  and 
flocked  round  him  with  all  the  cringes  of  awk 


ward  complaisance.  This  eagerness  answered 
the  merchant's  purpose  j  he  glutted  them  with 
delicacies,  and  softened  them  with  caresses,  till 
he  prevailed  upon  one  after  another  to  opea 
his  bosom,  ana  make  a  discovery  of  hia  com* 
petitions,  jealousies,  and  resentments.  Having 
thus  learned  each  man's  character,  partly  from 
himself,  and  partly  from  his  acquaintances,  ha 
resolved  to  find  some  other  education  for  his 
son,  and  went  away  convinced  that  a  schdastio 
life  has  no  other  tendency  than  to  vitiate  tho 
morals  and  contract  the  understanding,  nor 
would  he  afterwards  hear  with  patience  th« 
praises  of  the  ancient  authors,  being  persuaded 
that  scholars  of  all  ages  must  have  been  tha 
same,  and  that  Xenophon  and  Cicero  were  pro- 
fessors of  some  former  university,  and  theraote 
mean  and  selfish,  ignorant  and  servile,  like  thosa 
whom  he  had  lately  visited  and  forsaken. 

Elnvy,  curiosity,  and  a  sejue  of  the  imperfeo* 
tion  of  our  present  state,  inflme  us  to  estimata 
the  advantages  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
others  above  their  real  value.  Every  one  must 
have  remarked,  what  powers  and  prerogativea 
the  vulgar  imagine  to  be  conferred  by  learning; 
A  man  of  science  is  expected  to  excel  the  un> 
lettered  and  unenlightened  even  on  occasioiis 
where  Uterature  is  of  no  use,  and,  among  weak 
minds,  loses  part  of  his  reverence,  by  discovering 
no  superiority  in  those  parts  of  hfe  in  which  au 
are  tmavoidably  equal ;  as,  when  a  monarch 
makes  a  progress  to  the  remoter  provinces,  tha 
rustics  are  said  sometimes  to  wonder  that  thay 
find  him  of  the  same  size  with  themselves. 

These  demands  of  prejudice  and  folly  can  n^ 
ver  be  satisfied  :  and  therefore  many  of  the  iiD> 
putations  which  leamin|^  sufiers  from  diaap- 
pointed  ignorance  are  without  reproach.  But 
there  are  aome  failures  to  which  men  of  study 
are  peculiarly  exposed.  Every  condition  has  its 
disadvantages.  The  circle  of'^knowledire  is  too 
wide  for  the  most  active  and  diligent  intellect,  and 
while  science  is  pursued,  other  accomplishmenta 
are  neglected;  as  a  small  garrison  must  lea:ra 
one  part  of  an  extensive  fortress  naked  when  an 
alarm  calls  them  to  another. 
.  The  learned,  however,  might  generally  su|^ 
port  their  dignity  with  more  success,  if  they  sco^ 
fered  not  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  deaira 
of  superfluous  attainments.  Raphael,  in  return 
to  Adam's  inquiries  into  the  courses  of  the  atan 
and  the  revolutions  of  heaven,  counsels  him  to 
withdraw  his  mind  from  idle  speculations,  and 
employ  his  faculties  upon  nearer  and  more  iB* 
tereeting  objects,  the  survey  of  his  own  UfcL  tha 
subjection  of  his  passions,  the  knowledge  of  do* 
ties  which  must  aaily  be  performed,  and  the  de- 
tection of  dan^rs  which  must  daily  be  incurred. 

This  angelic  counsel  every  man  of  lettart 
should  always  have  before  him.  He  that  da- 
votes  himseUr  to  retired  study  naturally  sinka 
from  omission  to  forgetfulness  of  social  duties: 
he  must  be  therefore  sometimes  awakened  and 
recalled  to  the  general  condition  of  mankind. 

I  am  far  from  any  intention  to  limit  curiosity^ 
or  confine  the  labours  of  learning  to  arts  of  im- 
mediate and  necessary  use.  It  is  only  from  tha 
various  essays  of  experimental  industry,  and  tha 
vague  excursions  of  minds  sent  out  upon  disco- 
very, that  any  advancement  of  k?»Awl«d<ffl  c^n 
be  expected ;  and  though  man,*' 
poiatsdin  thsir  Isbovis^  yai.tli 
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obarged  with  liaving  spent  their  time  in  vain ; 
their  example  contnbutod  to  inspire  emulation, 
and  their  miacarriages  taught  others  the  way  to 


But  tlte  distant  hope  of  being  one  day  useful 
Of  eminent,  ought  not  to  mislead  us  too  far  from 
that  study  which  is  equally  requisite  to  the  great 
and  mean,  to  the  celebrated  and  obscure;  the 
Ut  of  moderating  the  desires,  of  repressing  the 
appetites,  and  otconciliating or  retaming the  &- 
ynnr  of  mankind. 

No  aiMn  can  imagine  the  ooorse  of  his  owb 
lifc^  or  the  conduct  c^the  world  aroond  him,  on* 
wwlby  his  attention ;  yet,  among  the  eons  of 
leanuiif  ,  many  seem  to  have  tbooght  of  ereiy 
thinf  ralhff- liuin  of  themeelTes, anato have ol^ 
SMtid  »TWT  thing  bm  what  nswas  befote  tbair 
e^ree:  wasY  who  toil  thiongk  tka  wtiioaey  «f 
<i<aphtfatit^  s]rM««»  areinrnpetaUr  eodbainfla- 
«!  wkktl»  lease  MnlexitT in  eossMoaaftin; 

fwaiacten  <9l  aonisMl  netoea,  let  thssr  awa  4aya 
gjMa  awmy  witbiMC  tframiaalina,  and  siAr  ii> 
ciaisshabiis  »>  <acf etk  lyea  thMrssiBdawiik- 
aal  aMMtaaM  or  tlelKiia^ 

TWmmc  6iwfaM8  iifwacfc  <f  tlia 
HM«  is  «W  wans  <rfi&tttaaia>  aac 

^^^M^d^^^"^  %ft^aft       ^MMM       Mfc      AH^Ufli 

iMfki  a>  isHBaaDT  ibMBadvsa  at 
<ae(vjsainl  ^  w  K^dwr  wtapiM  ilwa 
aa^y  Vf  atk^wv^  a>  Mt  Mnar  as 
Mc;  aaii  ^  be  ybiinNaeiMai4  Vy  taaasK  aata  aH 

lsaiyiiii>Hi>.  aial  v^wea  bas^asaa  ia  adhr  a» 
«V4nK  (r«MC^  baf  waabfo  a^  aK<i^  tlw  MEacsBa  «f 
iHMfiiMCMV  or  ciHsanadi  aaticueufcii 
pmMJkv  aad  paMMtt  f    T#  wbal  eiid 
teerf  aail  iiw^btadhi^  if  be  fina  a|p  bss  aais^ 
iKia  iii^j;  tv^  MJf^r  app«ttiaaK«e^  aatd  saAia  !■»> 
setf  l»  be  <nwUv«*d  by  Mr  ef  ««ik  la  wbsck  adhr 
Mv  v>r  vaatcy  can  <fxpiMe  bisa*,  oc  elalsd  br  ail* 
vanca^C^  ^>  >«KA:b»  x»  Chfy  axv  ^S^saUy  cmlccred 

$uc^\  3v'w^>r^>r.  »  th^  jtase  of  the  wvddL  dttt 
the  ttK^^c  ooc«eviujx>Ci»  of  the  $av»  of  phJe.  tbe 
aawc  ra^Kurvsiu^  v.^!:'  ibe  ^«2«*r$  upoa  w«I^  the 


flrosser  adulation  and  enjoin  lower  submission, 
rl'either  our  virtues  nor  vices  are  all  our  own. 
If  there  were  no  cowardice,  there  would  be  little 
insolence;  pride  cannot  rise  to  any  great  degree, 
but  by  the  concurrence  of  blandishment  or  the 
snfieiance  of  tameness.  The  wretch  who  would 
shrink  and  crouch  before  one  that  should  dart  his 
eyes  upon  him  with  the  spirit  of  natural  equality, 
beooosea  capticioas  and  tyrannical  wheir  he  sees 
hnaelf  approached  with  a  downcast  look,  and 
hears  the  soft  address  of  awe  and  servilii^.  To 
bo  are  wilhng  to  purchase  &vo«r  by 
and  oomplJaDce,  is  to  be  impntfd  tM 
kves  nothing  to  be  Doped  by 


I  and  intagritY. 
11^  iaslead  of  wandering  after  die  meteors  of 
■dahsaiifcy,  wfaidb  fiQ  the  world  with  splendour 
fbrawMe^aadtbea  sink  and  are  forgotten,  the 
af  Ifaraing  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the 
hsslie  of  BOial  and  rdi^us  truth, 
fiad  a  mnra  eertain  direction  to  hap- 
paasa.  A  little  pisniihilify  of  discourae,  and 
afeqaaHttaaoa  with  aaneeessaiy  specwUtionn,  ia 
dsaiiy  nail  baaad  abtja  it  ccwAodes those  instnio- 
tiaaa  arbsdi  fedify  the  bsait  with  resohition,  aoid 
call  the  sviril  to  i   ' 
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dcgicca  ewv  a  gtcai  psit 

of  wsnkimf.  I  cannoc  bat  thiok  mvsrif  well  qoa- 

rval  ds^foiCT  v  aa-  ■,  s^te%i  to  warn  UKMe  «^  are  yec  uncapciTated, 

i  oc  tbe  danger  vbacb  dbey  iscor  by  piadckz  them- 

■  i«iv>»  within  its  iadoexkce. 

I  9«rr«d  an  afccenocies^p  &>  a  ImnEn-^^apet, 
wrci  UDCoaimoa  repocatMa  ft^r  dJi^cos  and 
:  odk*iouci  .^'u^f  wausspcKn  of  <Tvaiiietftt»  are  i  tiiinkrr :  and  at  the  a^  d'  Line«N^43d-Cw«nCT 
c^9^lec€.\2  *.Vv«ai  $tfcuiXAn«-:»  jL7crT>pra{ed  to  ibe  !  o^n«d  a  5Cop  for  nrs^uf  wrth  a  iarzv  stock,  and 
«(u<.(v  o.*>»v:Ak>ai  aac  ot'virtxw,*  wiK'fv  u  wa»  u*-  j  siaHi  cpedit  amoo^  all  ihe  raerchanis  wbo  w«re 
aHJKJi^  ta^:  A^N^fCce  »bouId  leom  ^>  Sr  coatmC  I  acq«xai3t>.xi  with  my  master,  thai  1  ojolu  coa»- 
witb  lictitr*  jLi:d  iha:  bocw  «hi.Hild  a^ptre  ooIt  to  |  mand  whatever  wais  ini>^rted  curwas  acid  ▼*- 

luabie.  For  dT«  rear*  I  pn>:«»^^  wnh.  jixofsa 
pco{»rt:oQ'-ni  ;o  cl.>«e  apcLcADca  x.i-i  -.1^:1:11:^ 
mte^ntj :  wxs  a  *i inair 'b»»idT:  r  a:  e .  ■:  ry  sal^ ;  al- 
ways paid  ray  not'-S  betore  ui-sv  w?r«'  ij.^;  xzd 
advaac^-d  «o  Ci5t  ia  comn>erc:al  r^p'^aaon,  that 
I  was  preTerbLiIIv  marked  oo:  x*  Li-f  3>:d.fl  of 
▼wiaj:  traders*  *ad  CTerr  oce  <ip»:ctcHi  diu  a 
tew  y^ars  wvaki  make  toe  aa  ald^rrmaa. 

la  xhis  course  cf  «Ten  prci«penrT.  I  wa*  oce 
day  pcrsoaded  to  box  a  ticket  m"  tb*  wcttry. 
The  stm  was  incoosalerabfe.  part  was  :o  S?  re- 
paid tbouch  librtune  mtcfat  tail  to  Kltoiit  m^.  xrA 


h'jj2»An  power  can  give  or 


bfooourr  which   no 

take  away. 
The  ^txkieat.  when  be  comes  ftvth  into  the 

world,  ui^tead  >>t'  con^nraTjiacux^  himself  upca 

bo  eJLempOoa  tnxn  the  errors  of  tho«e  whoee 

opmk>cL»  ki\e  beetx  Rvmed  by  accaknt  or  ei»* 

tiMi,  znd  ^b.*>  Uve  wiLx><zt  any  cerCaia  pnnc»> 

plee  of  cu;iduc£,  15  cocuaooly  la  hjtste  to  minoie 

with  the  multxiuice.  and  $qow  ai»  sprisbdiaeee 

and  ductihty«  by  4J1  expedtCkx»  compliaace  with 

fiutbioa'*  or  vice^s.     T!je  anrt  5mile  of  a  nuk 

wboicA*  tvNTtujtte  ^ve»  him  power  to  reward  his    ^ ^ ^ 

de^eodeua^  coumMXtly   erKhaats  him   beyond  :  therefwe  my  estabiisbed  maxmu  wC'rnt^ty  id 

leewtance;  trie  ir^are  of  e^'upajje,  the  :«wee'c3  of-  not  restrain  me  troea  so  tndiaz  aa  ■?rrenm»»at. 

htxunr*  the  I:becal;r>  of  ^aeral  prooxise^  the  I  The  ticket  by  ahoijet  S»rz>oK«;n  'jil  'Jaa  lime  at 

soAne:»  ot*  hjLbiCjai  a&bdity.  dli  hi;*  imiijHna   .'  which  every  roaa's  ate  wk<  to  be  de'ieroir.ed ; 

liott ;  aad  he  *.H?a  ceiise*  to  have  aay  other  wish  i  nor  did  theaffiir  even  then  ?eem  of  any  =aD«?rt- 
B  a>  be  wv'U  received^  or  any  measure  of  hcbt  ance*  tiil  I  discovered  bv  the  pabLc  papers  that 
I  wr^ag  bdt  the  optaam  ot'hie  pa:rtMt.  the  BioBbcT  ne:tt  to  nme'bad cco^ned  the  great 
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My  heart  leaped  at  the  thought  of  such  an 
uppro^ich  to  PiiuJ-'H  richffl,  wliirh  I  considered 
imscll*  however  contrarily  to  llic  laws  of  com- 
putation, as  haviiifr  inisMid  by  a  single  chance  ; 
and  I  cnuld  not  fuibi.*ar1o  rrvoivc  the  consc- 
qiicncrti  which  tiiich  u  bounteous  allotment  would 
have  produced,  if  it  hud  happened  to  nic.  This 
dream  of  T  iiciiy,  by  dr|»ree9,  took  posscseion  of 
my  imagination.  The  great  delight  of  mv  soli- 
tar}-  lionrs  was  to  purchase  an  etttate,  and  fonu 
pluntationi)  with  nxiuey  w  hich  onr^;  might  have 
been  mine,  and  1  never  mt  t  my  friends  but  I 
srK>ili>d  all  their  men  intent  by  perpetual  com- 
plaints f.f  my  ill  Inck. 

At  length  another  lottery*  was  upi>ncd^  and  I 
had  now  so  hratcd  my  iniagination  M'lth  the 
prospect  of  a  prize,  tliut  I  nlionld  have  prcbsed 
among  the  first  purchasers,  had  not  my  ardour 
been  withheld  by  deliberation  u|»on  tlie  proba- 
bility of  Kucers>(  tVuni  one  ticket  rather  than  an- 
other. I  hestitaled  long  I  let  ween  even  and  odd; 
considered  the  scjuare  and  cubic  numbers  through 
the  lottery ;  exuniintd  all  thost*  to  which  good 
luck  had  been  hitherto  annexed;  and  at  last 
fixed  upon  one,  which,  by  son^o  Kccret  relation 
to  the  events  of  my  life,  I  thought  predcMinwl  to 
make  me  happy.  Delay  in  great  atliiira  is  often 
mischievous ;  the  ticket  was  eoldj  and  its  pos- 
ses!<or  could  not  be  found. 

I  returned  to  my  conjectures,  and,  afler  many 
arts  of  prognostication,  fixed  u|)on  another 
chance,  but  with  less  conlidvnce.  Never  did 
captive,  heir,  or  lover,  fell  so  much  vexation 
from  the  blow  pace  of  time,  as  I  suflered  be- 
tween the  purchase  of  my  ticket  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes.  I  solaced  my  uncaniness  ae 
well  as  I  could,  by  frequent  contemplations  of  ap- 
proaehing  happiness  ;  when  tlie  sun  rose  I  knew 
It  would  set,  and  congratulali-d  myself  at  night 
that  I  was  so  mucli  nearer  to  my  wishes.  At 
last  the  day  came,  my  ticket  appeared,  and  re- 
warded all  mv  care  and  sagacity  with  a  despica- 
ble prize  of  lll^y  pounds. 

My  friend  J,  who  honestly  rejoiced  upon  my 
bucce.-s  were  verj-  coldly  received ;  I  hid  myself 
a  fortnight  in  the  country,  that  my  clwgrin  inight 
fiimo  away  without  obder\'ation,  ana  then  re- 
turning to  my  shop  began  to  listen  after  another 
loltcn*. 

Witli  the  news  of  a  lottery  I  was  soon  grati- 
fied; and  having  now  found  {he  vanity  of  conjec- 
ture and  inefficaey  of  compulation,  1  resolved  to 
take  the  prize  by  violence,  and  thereibre  bought 
foity  tickets — not  omitting,  however,  to  divide 
theiii  iKtween  the  even  and  o<ld  numbiTS,  that  I 
might  not  miss  the  lucky  class.  Many  conclu- 
sions did  I  form,  and  niiany  experiments  did  I 
try,  to  determine  from  whicn  of  those  tickets  I 
niicbt  most  reasonably  expect  riches.  At  last,  he- 
me unable  to  satisfy  myself  by  any  modes  of  rea- 
soainir,  I  wrote  the  numbers  upon  dice,  and  allot- 
t'  li  five  hours  every  day  to  the  amusement  of 
tlirowing  them  in  a  garret;  and,  examining  the 
event  by  an  exact  register,  found,  on  the  even- 
i:»ff  before  the  lottery  was  drawn,  that  one  of  my 
numbers  had  been  turned  up  five  times  more  than 
any  of  the  rest  in  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
t^and  throws. 

This  experiment  was  fallacious ;  the  first  day 
p>-esrMted  the  hopeful  ticket.  ■  detestable  blank. 
riic  rest  came  out  with  different  ibrtuneb  and  in 


j  conclusion  I  lost  thiily  pounds  by  this  great  ad 
venture. 

J  had  now  wliolly  rhan^ed  the  cast  of  my  be 
liaviour  and  the  conduct  of  my  life.  The  shop 
wan  lor  tlie  mo>t  pait  abandoned  to  my  servants : 
and  if  I  entered  it,  my  thoughts  were  socngroasea 
by  my  ticU«.t$  that  i  scarcely  heard  or  answered 
a  question,  but  ctm^idered  every  customer  at  nn 
intruder  u|>on  my  meditalions,  whom  1  was  in 
ha>Te  to  desp:it<  li.  I  mistook  tlie  price  of  my 
goodn,  cunnnittcd  blu.nders  in  my  bills,  forgot  to 
tile  my  reeeipts,  and  neglected  to  regulate  my 
bunks.  My  aei]uaiiitui;ccs  by  degrees  began  to 
fall  away  ;  but  I  pereeivrd  the  decline  of  my  bu- 
sini  ss  wit)  I  111  til*  ciuolii.n.  because  whatever  de- 
ficit ncy  tiiere  nti'^lit  bit  in  my  gains  I  expected 
the  n<\l  little r\  to  ^upply. 

MJM'arriap-  n.> tii rally  product  s  ditfidence  :  I 
began  no\\  ti>  f-ek  as^isluncc  against  ill  luck,  bjf 
an  aliiaiico  with  tliosr  that  had  been  more  suo 
ces>t'i:l.  1  inquired  (lilig*-ntly  at  what  ofiice  any 
prize  hstd  be-n  sold,  that  I  might  purchase  of  a 
niiire  |)ropitious  vender ;  solicited  tnose  who  bad 
biien  tort  una  to  in  tbrnier  bilteries,  to  partake  with 
me  in  my  new  tickets ;  and  whenever  I  met  with 
one  tliat  had  in  any  event  of  his  life  been  emi- 
nently pro^perou.■<,  I  invited  him  to  take  a  laiger 
share.  I  huJ,  by  this  rule  of  conduct,  so  diffused 
my  intcrt^t,  that  I  had  a  fourth  of  fifteen  tickets, 
an'  eighth  of  fort  v,  and  a  Kixtoenih  of  ninety. 

I  waited  for  the  decision  of  my  fate  with  m^ 
former  palpitations,  and  looked  upon  the  bnai- 
ness  of  mv  trade  with  the  usoal  neglect.  The 
wheel  at  last  was  turned,  and  its  revolutions 
brought  me  a  long  succession  of  sorrows  and  dis 
appointments.  1  indeed  often  paitook  of  a  small 
prize,  and  the  loss  of  one  day  was  generally  ba* 
lanced  by  the  gain  cf  the  next ;  but  my  desires 
yet  remained  unsatisfied,  and  when  one  of  mj 
chances  had  failed,  all  my  expectation  was  sus* 
pendfd  on  those  which  remained  3-et  undetei^ 
mined.  At  last  a  piize  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  proi-lainird  ;  1  caught  fire  at  the  cry,  and, 
inquiring  th'7  number,  found  it  to  be  one* of  my 
own  tiekets,  wliirh  I  had  divided  among  those  on 
whos.;  luck  I  depended,  and  of  wliich  1  had  fe> 
tained  only  a  sixteenth  part. 

You  ^  111  easily  jud^^c  with  what  detestation 
of  hiniitelf,  a  man  thus  mtent  upon  gain  reflected 
that  he  had  sold  a  p:izc  which  was  once  in  hia 
possf'ssion.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  Trnt- 
sented  to  my  mind  the  impossibility  of  recafling 
the  past,  or  the  lolly  of  condemning  an  act,  wbirh 
only  its  c\cnt,  an  event  which  no  human  intelli- 
gence could  forcwe,  proved  to  be  wrong;  Tha 
prize  which,  though  put  in  my  hands  had  been 
sufiere^l  to  slip  from  me,  filbnl  me  with  anguish; 
and,  knowii>a  that  complaint  would  only  ezpos« 
me  to  ritlicuK*,  1  gave  myself  up  silently  to  griaC 
and  lost  bv  degrees  my  appetite  and  my  rest 

Mv  intiisposiiion  soon  became  visible;  I  was 
visited  by  my  fiiend*,  end  among  them  hj 
Kumatlies,  a  clergyman,  whose  piety  and  learn- 
ing gave  him  such' an  ascendant  over  me,  that  I 
could  not  refuse  to  open  my  heart.  "  There  are," 
said  he, "  few  minds  suiiiciently  firm  to  bo  trusted 
in  the  hands  of  chance.  Whoever  finds  himself 
inclined  to  anticipate  futurity,  and  exalt  possihi- 
lity  to  certainty,  snould  avoid  every  kind  of  casual 
aJVentura^  m  "^f  must  be  always  pro- 

poitiooala  Tou  have  long  wasted 
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ihat  tinie'»  wMcK,  %  i  prowr  aplioition,  would 
him' CI? rinnly. though  moJeratirU, iiitrcflied  j^mr 
fcjrttm*,  ill  II  U'*i>rioija  and  Hfvxmtis  par  soil  of  a 
•»pecii5a  o!'  gain,  which  no  labour  or  ai]juety»  no 
jtrt  ar  eiptSieivt,  can  secure  of  promote.  You 
MO  W*w  fretrmg  awBy  your  life  in  repcntaiica  of 
nn  act,  againsi  which  repentmicts  can  give  no 
caution,  bui  to  avoid  the  iLK!ca«ion  of  toiiimlliiog 
it,  U4J0*«  torn  lln»  Iftiy  drenm  of  fortwitoiie 
riclie*,  which,  jfohrajned^you  could  scarci^lyUvf- 
cnjovQtL  beiciuse  ihey  ctjulcl  a>nlcr  no  coii*eiou«- 
nc^  ofduBcrt  ;  reltjm  to  faLiooal  aiut  raanly  ii> 
tltjstrY,  and  consider  the  mere  gift  of  hick  as  W- 
,  tow  titu  yftfo  of  a  wise  mao," 


r^e,  lea,)      Satitrijat,  Die,  14,  i7Sl. 

Tb«  tuft  bf  wfultii  ctm  JMf  vrbev  tlvlaj. 

It  Hii  been  ottsterwrd  b  a  late  papcr^  thai  vre  are 
iinfoaponably  desirous  to  seuariita  I  lie  ffoods  of 
lir« from  those  t%ih  which  Providence  nns  con- 
nci'rted  witii  tlicin,  aiid  to  catch  advaiitagti*  with- 
out paying  ihe  price  at  wU*ch  they  are  oBoped  oa* 
Every  maa  wishes  to  bo  ricli,  hut  ^ery  few  have 
ihe  powers  necessary  to  thime  a  t^udden  foM«fip, 
either  hy  new  discovert^,  or  by  Aiipeiiority  of 
skJl,  In  any  ncceiS9aryciiiploy;iifiit ;  and,  among 
lower  uHdersiatKlinyB,  muny  want  the  tlniinens 
Sktii  induitrv  rtnuiaJtc  to  regolar  ^m  and  gra- 
dual acqijlutiona. 
From  the  hope  of  on  joy  i  off  affluenec  by  me* 


ihoda  Qoore  comp^ndioua  than  thoue  of  labour,  ^  ^  

and  mofe   general ly   pmeticahle  i  ban  those  of|  riiijcre,  vmikJ  soon  he  TecoadtiMJ  by  the  ttmn 


genioa^  proceeds  tlie  common  incltfuiion  to  ex 
pedment  and  baxapd,  and  th*X  wilUngneaa  to 
snatch  all  opponnnitie!*  of  |[ rowing  rich  by 
chancel  which^  wbon  it  ha*  oner  Uskvn  |mt^!Ji*s. 
aion  of  the  mind,  ia  scldoiu  dnvcn  tint  eitiit  r  hy 
lime  or  ari^unient^  hul  cuniinuea  to  waste  life  in 
perpetual  delusion,  and  generally  coda  m  wretch- 
edneaaand  wanL 

The  folly  of  untimely  exaltation  and  visnonary 
prosperity  m  by  no  moans  peculiar  to  tlie  pur- 
cbaaera  oY  licketa  \  there  arc  mulTitiidcfl  wlioae 
lif;;  is  nothing  but  a  continual  lotury ;  who  are 
iilwayg  wi^bm  a  few  moiithfl  of  plenty  and  hiXjt- 
pine»s,  and^  how  often  soc^vor  ihoy  iin.'  mocked 
with,  blanks,  cxpctt  a  prize  from  lli«  next  ad- 
veninre- 

Among  the  most  renolnte  and  ardent  of  I  he 
vetarief  of  chance,  may  be  numbered  the  mor- 
tiils  who  tie  hope  i*  to'  raise  ibenisclves  by  a 
wealthy  match  ;  who  lay  out  all  tbi-ir  industry 
on  the  assiduitiea  of  couTtehip^  and  ateep  and 
wake  with  no  other  ideas  than  ofni-alg,  conipll- 
inentfl,  guardians  and  iivtvU. 

One  of  the  mc?*t  indefatigable  nf  Itiint  cJasa  is 
my  old  friend  Lt-vimhi'S,  whotn  I  have  ntver 
known  for  thirty  years  without  nonw  tnatrimr>- 
nial  projetJt  of  advantage,  Levicidusi  was  hud 
under  a  mcrcbarit,  and  by  the  gracfii  of  his  per- 
son i  the  «pri£htUnesfl  of  hm  prauk%  and  (be  neat* 
neaa  of  bia  ortaa?,  so  mncb  enanmun-d  biti  maj^- 
ler*i  second  daupbter,  a  pirl  of  mxteen^  that  ahf 
ffpclared  her  resoloiion  lo  have  no  *iibpr  bojiband. 
Her  faliior,  afler  haviiig  chidden  ber  lor  uuduii^ 


fidn^aa,  consented  to  the  vnatcht  out  much  to  |1*'  { 
Hatisfaclion  of  Levictilus,  who  waa  »iijTic:*eatJf,  A 
e\&tvd  witli  hi»  c4>n(jne5L  to  ihink  hitiisdf  mtidcd  | 
to  n  larger  fortune*  Ue  wa»,  howevefi  apon  rid 
of  hia  pcrpteKJtyf  for  hia  miatrtui  tbrd  bcfar* 
their  marnage. 

He  was  now  ?o  well  ;:«ati#ficd  willi  hift  own  a& 
coniptishmentSt  that  he  determined  to  ciOmiseDCi 
jtittone^iuntcr ;    and  when   hit  mpptenumtkif 
**%li\T**i^t  hivti'^il  of  bcfiniiing,  aa  w&a  tx^^ia^ 
t\t  walk  lh«>  ejtehangt!  wjlh  a  face  of  impoflit.^ 
4ir  a?iiciciatiAg  him r(' If  with  tho««  iffba  wara  c^atE 
tmiTient  for  their  knowledge  of  ihe  «to^|j^  ht 
at  Ohcc  threw  oft  the  solemn  it  v  of  I  ho  miuifr 
ing-houi>^f  (Mipjippcd  himaclf  wit  a  a  modiih  irifi 
littcoied   to   wit!)   in   coHe^houaei^   pauc^  bit 
evenings    behind  the   acenea   in    Im  lhe«trt»j 
Kcamcd  the  tidincs  ol'  the  beauties  nf  qua^y, 
h Hummed  il^e  la»t  ftanias  of  fa^ofiJtLile  hisiij 
ti&lked  with  faiiiiharity  of  bigli  play,  f^ia^lfvi 
hja  acbievenitrnts  npon  drawers  and  eoftchmcni 
wa^  oJ\eti  broo^ht  to  hi9  lodgings  at  midiugjnt  m 
a  chair,  told  willi  negUgenee  and  jocularity  oCj 
bilking  a  tailor^  and  now  and  then  tctHya  ahrcwd 
jefit  at  a  »ot>cr  eiti^ll. 

Thi4»  fotniiihed  with  trrimtibk  artiUerj, 
turned  his  baitericfl  upon  th«  femiale  world^  a£i< 
in  the  fifpt  warm  I  h  nt  Mtlf-apprt^hatioo,  propose 
no  h j«i^  tlmn  i}^ii  pru^sc^^nm  oJ'  fichea  and  beauty 
uniled.  He  iheM  f^»re  pa*d  hta  civijiues  to  Fla 
villa,  the  only  daughter  uf  a  Wf:altb>  fthopUee^r, 
who  not  bv'ing  aeenstomed  to  amorous  blan4 
ment^i,  or  te*ip<ctfut  addrc^^os,  vtaa  df^ligf 
Willi  the  novelty  of  iovc,  ond  easily  suflfert^ 
U>  conduct  her  to  the  play.oj^d  to  liioet  her  when^ 
die  vLsiicd.  Leviculus  did  riot  douhl  bui  hft^^f 
father,  however  ofltnded  by  a  dandcitirie 


bi»  daughter,  and  Uic  merit  of  bi«»oii-in-Uw^i 
WB«  in  haace  to  tvnclnde  the  afF«r.     Bat  UiA  L^  , 
liked  hcMPr  lo  b**  ctmrlod  thoji  niarri^xl,  »nd  kept 
liint  three  }i'ars  ill  uncetlaiiity  and  atteodane^ 
Al  last  sh"  ftll  ill  [t\\ti  Willi  a  y^jung  en=(ign  a| i 
boll,  and,  hjvirfcg  dann-cd  whh  fom  all  nigbi,  mt^ 
rir  d  him  in  the  morning. 

Lcvicuhis,  lo  avoid  the  ridicule  of  his  con 
pan  ton  I?,  loctk  u  journey  to  a  tsmatl  estjtte  in  l^i 
conotrj',  whefi',  after  hiis  usual  inqmrie*  concen* 
ing  the  nymphs  in  the  nr  ighbuiirlhoirtlf  he  fomA 
li  pioper  lo  tall  m  hivt  witJi  Alldl»ta  nmiden  ttifr^ 
twenty  years  older  tlian  himself,  for  whose  ^- 
voiir  tiftL'in  ii:cphr\%  a  and  niert!*  were  m  perpefut! 
couirutiiin.  Tbey  hovered  round  ht?r  with  sodi 
ji.*a]ou^4  <itli(ioupnc.i!=,  a^  scfirc^lv  lell  a  moment 
vacant  (^rt  n  loi  csr.  Levii  idt^i*,  nV\  crthele'sa, dr?- 
t'ovrrH  ijiri  pa-i'iofi  in  a  lollrr,  aird  Altilli  cwlJ 
not  U'ilbstand  the  pleasure  of  heanng  vows  end' 
si^h*i  and  llaltme-^  ami  pmtesUlionp.  Sbd  kJ- 
m  It  led  hy  visits  er>ii>ycd,  for  five  years^  ibc  bip^ 
pini'».4  of  ketipuig  all  lier  t-iipeclam^  in  perpctnil 
ulunfk^,  and  amused  herself  with  the  vanoiis  sErt" 
Ingenia  wbuh  wrro  pmctipf'd  to  diwingalte  ^'' 
atS prions.  Somt times  phe  wass  advis«l  ^^^^ 
great  earnest ntsj  to  (ravel  fur  her  beihhiiDd 
*MUiiif.'iinies  (  nirented  t*t  kerp  her  brotlier*3ifeMi5*e' 
Muny  f  forif  a  wrre  Jtprcod  lo  the  diaadvant«ltfl 
Levituhia,  bv  whtdi  ehe  comniotdy  wpmcJ  af' 
fct  led  fof  a  ihne,  but  lOi>k  care  fnon  afterwird* 
to  iJipu'?»  lit  r  eoMviclinn  of  ihcir  faisL-hooJ.  B^ 
biing  al  lB?t  #atialed  with  thh  ludicrous  tyraant^ 
tfhe  toJd  h^-r  lover,  a  hen  bo  prt?«s«d  for  di*  ^ 
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vmidof  Ka  flemrea,  that  she  wis  very  tensihlc 
of  his  merit,  but  was  resolved  not  to  impoverish 
•a  ancient  familj. 

^  He  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  soon  after 
ku  arrival  became  acquainted  with  Latronia^  a 
lady  distin|:uished  by  the  elesance  of  her  equi|>- 
■fe  and  the  regularity  of  her  conduct.  Her 
wealth  was  evident  in  her  magnificence,  and  her 
pcudfloce  in  her  economy ;  and  therefore  Levi- 
cadna,  who  bad  scarcely  confidence  to  solicit  her 
&voar,  readily  acquitted  fortune  of  her  fUrmcr 
debts,  when  he  found  hiniaelf  divdnguishcd  by 
lior  with  aoch  marks  of  preference  as  a  woman 
of  iDodeety  i»  allowed  to  give.  He  now  grew 
boUer,  and  ventured  to  breathe  out  his  impatience 
bffere  her.  She  heard  him  without  resentment, 
m  Imie  pennitted  him  to  hope  for  happiness,  and 
•tlaat  uedthe  nuptial  day,  without  any  distrust- 
lU  reaenre  of  pin-money,  or  sordid  stipulations 
teJoiature  and  settlements. 
^  £afvicaliui  was  triumphing  on  the  eve  of  mar^ 
nagi,  when  he  heard  on  the  stairs  the  voice  of 
I^atroiua*B  maid,  whom  frequent  bribes  had  se- 
cued  in  his  service.  She  soon  burst  into  his 
ffpOBi,  and  told  him  that  she  could  not  suflTer  him 
to  be  longer  deceived ;  that  her  mistress  was  now 
ipwiding  the  last  payment  of  her  fortune,  and 
woe  only  aopportea  in  her  expense  by  the  credit 
of  hie  estate.  Leviculus  shuddered  to  see  him- 
eeir  BO  near  a  precipice,  and  found  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  escape  to  the  resentment  of  the 
maid,  who,  bavinff  assisted  Latronia  to  gain  tlic 
eonqueal,  quaReUed  with  her  at  last  about  the 
plunder. 

liBvicalaa  was  now  hopeleeis  and  disconsolate, 
till  one  Sunday  he  saw  t>.  lady  in  the  Mall,  whom 
bar  dieee  deelared  a  widow,  and  whom,  by  the 
jolting  prance  of  her  gait,  and  the  broad  resplen- 
dince  of  her  countenance,  ho  guessed  to  have 
klelj  buried  some  prosperous  citizen.  Ho  (oU 
lowed  her  home,  and  found  her  to  be  no  less 
dban  the  relic  of  Prune  the  grocer,  who,  having 
■0  children,  had  bequeadicd  to  her  all  his  debts 
iad  doea,  and  his  estates  real  and  personal.  No 
fiNmnlity  was  necessary  in  addressing  madame 
Pkene,  and  therefore  Leviculus  went  next  morn- 
ing mthoot  an  introductor.  His  decUration 
«M  received  with  a  loud  lauch ;  she  then  col- 
laetod  her  countenance,  wondered  at  his  impu- 
danee,  aaked  him  if  he  knew  to  whom  he  was 
talking,  then  showed  him  the  door,  and  a^rain 
haghed  to  find  him  confused.  Leviculus  disco- 
fored  that  this  coarseness  was  notiiing  more  than 
An  eoquetry  of  Comhill,  and  next  day  roturnod 
to  the  attack.  He  soon  grew  familiar  to  her  dia- 
leei,  and  in  a  few  wcrks  h^aid,  without,  any 
e^nHiOn,  hints  of  gay  clotlio^  with  empty  pockets : 
coneuiied  in  msnv  sacc  remarks  on  the  regard 
duo  to  people  of  prop«-ity ;  and  agreed  with  her 
In  detestotion  of  ihe  ladr  s  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  who  pinched  their  bellies  to  buy  fine 
Ineee.  and  then  pretended  to  laugh  at  the  city. 

Ho  Bometimes  presumed  to  mention  marriage ; 
bat  was  always  answered  with  a  slap,  a  hoot, 
and  n  flounce.  At  last  he  began  to  press  her 
doner,  and  thought  himself  more  favourably  re- 
'erired ;  but  going  one  morning,  with  a  resolu- 
te trifle  no  loneer,  he  found  her  gone  to 
I  with  a  young  journeyman  from  the  neigh- 
Bring  ahop,  of  whom  she  had  become  ena- 
Mred  at  her  window. 
In  these,  and  a  thousand  intermediate  adven- 


tures, has  Leviculus  spent  his  time,  till  he  is  now 
grown  cray  with  ago,  fatigue,  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  begins  at  last  to  find  that  succeis  is 
not  to  be  expected ;  and  being  unfit  for  any  em- 
ployment tliat  might  improve  bis  fortune,  and 
unhimished  with  any  arts  that  might  amuse  his 
leisure,  is  condemned  to  wear  uut  a  tastelera  life 
in  narratives  which  few  will  hear,  and  complaints 
which  none  will  pity. 
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Ifnllo jutes  regni  «oeit«,  omnitque  potutoM 
Impatieiu  cotuortia  erat.  LUCiJr 

No  faith  of  partnenhip  dominion  owni ; 
Still  diacord  hovers  o'er  divided  throne*. 

The  hostility  perpetually  exercised  between  one 
man  and  another,  is  caused  by  the  desire  of  many 
for  that  which  only  few  can  possess.  Every 
man  would  be  rich,  powerful,  and  famous:  yet 
fame,  power,  and  riches,  are  onl  v  the  names  of 
relative  conditions,  which  imply  the  obscurity  of 
dependance,  and  poverty  of  greater  numbers. 

This  universal  and  incessant  competition  pro- 
duces injury  and  malice  by  two  motives,  interest 
and  envy  ;  the  prospect  of  adding  to  our  posses- 
sions what  wc  can  take  from  others,  and  the 
hope  of  alleviating  the  sense  of  our  diFpaiity  by 
lessening  others,  though  we  gain  nothing  to 
ourselves. 

Of  these  two  malignant  and  destructive  [low- 
ers, it  seems  probable,  at  the  first  view,  that  inte- 
rest has  the  strongest  and  most  extensive  influ- 
ence. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  oppoitunities 
to  seize  what  has  been  long  wanted,  may  excite 
desires  almost  irresistible ;  but  surely  the  same 
eagerness  cannot  be  kindled  by  an  accidental 
power  of  destroying  that  which  gives  happiness 
to  another.  It  must  be  more  natural  to  rob  for 
gain,  than  to  ravage  only  for  mischief. 

Yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  great  law 
of  mutual  benevolence  is  oftcner  violated  by  envy 
than  bv  interest ;  and  that  most  of  the  misery 
which  the  defamation  of  blameless  actions^  or 
the  obstruction  of  honest  endeavours,  brings 
upon  the  worid,  is  inflicted  by  men  that  propose 
no  advantage  to  themselves  but  the  satisfaction 
of  poisoning  the  banouct  which  they  cannot 
taste,  and  blasting  the  horvcsi  which  they  have 
no  right  to  reap. 

Interest  can  difl*use  itself  but  to  a  nsnow  c«m- 
pa«s.  The  number  is  never  large  of  those  hSo 
can  hope  to  fill  the  posta  of  degraded  power,  catch 
the  fragmente  of  shattered  fortune,  or  succeed  to 
the  honours  of  depreciated  beauty.  But  the  em 
nirc  of  envy  has  no  limits,  us  it  requires  to  its 
influence  very  little  help  Irom  external  circuni- 
sfances.  KnVy  may  always  be  produced  by 
idleness  and  pride,  and  in  what  place  will  they 
not  be  found. 

Interest  regnires  some  qualities  i:ot  universally 
bestowed.  The  ruin  of  another  will  produce  no 
profit  to  him  who  has  not  discernment  to  maik 
his  advsntaee,  courage  to  seize,  ond  activity  to 

Eursup  it ;  but  the  cold  malignity  of  envy  may 
e  exerted  in  a  torpid  and  quiescent  state,  amidst 
the  gloom  of  stupidity,  in  the  coverts  of  coward- 
ice. He  that  falls  by  the  attacks  of  interest,  is 
torn  by  hungry  tigers ;  he  may  discover  wid  re- 
HSt  his  enemies.    He  that  penihes  m  the  am- 
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iiivu«blt  MM^unt^  uid  dki^  liko  &  inun  »uftocnl«iJ 
by  a  poi^AQUM  vnpdurt  uriihi^ui  kt^»wt«d|;c  of  hi  a 

Iniefviiifl  sdcSunt  fiu»ut^  but  *i  womv^  bfttvd^ 

#(iuieUiiti|^  U*  lij*rv  '^^^^'^  wl)«'n  li«  v^atiir^  to  ftf^ 
X^nk  awporir>fi»y,  if  he  iViU  lo  tojiquer,  b  irti!V(K> 
abty  crushed.  Bui  envy  may  act  without  en- 
pen  »e  or  (linpor.  To  sprf-nd  suapkiofii  to  invent 
c^lumoio'S,  to  propagMo  Aoiri^al,  re  quire  a  ncithf^r 
Ubour  nor  cutir*go»  h  i»  easy  Jo r  the  *utbor  of 
»  he,  h£>wc^er  ti)ali|rQ»nt,  to  ewciipe  di^teetlou, 
and  iQiamy  uecdB  ¥Wy  U<lJ«  indudtty  to  assist  lU 

Ktw}  U  almost  t bo  only  lie*  Mhich  is  pmctica- 
bXe  ftt  all  tirae*  *nd  in  ei cry  place :  the  oeJj-  pas* 
»ioa  wliich  can  never  Uc  fjuitt  fur  want  of  irrita- 
tion ;  iti  eIR'Clfi  ih ewfore  or*?  ev*.»ry  where  <iidco- 
vorable,  and  ilA  alien>pt§  alwaj  s  U*  bu  drc«ded- 

k  is  irapossihk  to  Tnention  a  name  wliich  utij 
edvantagL'OUS  dJflUuQtit>ri  has  tnadi^  c^miiicnt,  hut 
•oio^  iatetit  animosity  will  burat  oui»  The 
wealthy  trader,  however  be  rnay  ab^rta^t  him- 
if*lf  ffoui  public  ofloir*^  « ill  never  want  rhofte 
who  bint,  with  Shyh>tk,  that  ibips  nfn!  but  boards. 
The  bc»uty  Adorned  only  with  the  im ambitious 
gncee  of  innocence  and  modcslVt  provoke*^ 
frhttfl^ver  #ho  appears^  a  tlri?u«i3rm  murmum  of 
ddfaetion*  The  ganiwa,  even  when  h^  eiidea- 
vgars  only  to  enlertaiii  or  instnjct,  yet  iti£R^r« 
perBeicntion  from  innumerable  cdlicSr  ^IwJB*  '**"■ 
mony  is  excited  merely  by  the  pain  of  sceioa 
oihera  plc»n?4,  and  of  hetring  npplao^ea  which 
njiolher  enjoy  »< 

The  frequency  of  envy  malti^a  it  &ci  fammar, 
th*t  U  eacapea  our  notice  j  nor  do  wc  often  rr-^ 
flc^;t  upon  tlM  turpitude  or  nmlifinilj'  till  wo  haf:* 
J  pen  to  foci  Lf«  inttiience,  ^Vhcn  be  that  ha  ■»  giteii 
no  pr&vocation  to  malice  Init  hy  attempting  tu 
'  ciceJ,  finds  hi  mB4?lf  pursued  by  m'ul  til  tides  whom 
he  ntvtf  saw,  ^ith  all  the  i  m  plnc-i  hi  I  ity  of  per- 
gonal reientmenl;  whtn  hfl  port eivrf*^' clamour 
atid  malice  let  loose  upon  h^m  na  a  i>ijbli<;  enemy, 
anrl  incited  by  every  st rata gcin  nf  deram&tion  ; 
when  he  hrara  the  misfortimes  of  his  family,  or 
the  folliei^of  his  youth,  eiip^i^rd  to  thf^  world  ;  and 
every  failure  of  conduct,  or  defect  of  nalnrc,  ag- 
g rivaled  and  ridieukd  ;  he  lh**n  letirna  Eo  abhor 
tho9o  ariiiice^  Hi  which  h«  otily  laughed  btfore, 
and  discovers  how  much  the  hapjiMici^  of  hfe 
would  be  ftdvancc^;!  by  tJir.  i^rtidicaiion  tif  envy 
Vrom  the  human  liearL 

Enw  is,  ix^decdj  a  stubborn  weed  of  (be  mmd, 
{ind  seldom  yield h  to  the  culmre  of  philoa^rtihy. 
Th&rc  are,  however,  consiilfirationa,  whicli,  if 
fjirefully  hnptanted,  and  diligently  propagate, 
might  in  tune  ovcrpow{?r  and  reprepii  it^  since  no 
one  can  nurse  it  fur  the  &ttko  ot  pleasure,  aa  ttj» 
effects  are  only  shame;,  angttbh,  and  pertur 
bo,  lion. 

1 1  is  above  all  oiher  vice*  inronaietent  with  the 
character  of  a  social  bevniZT,  hecamse  it  ftacriBc^s 
truth  and  kinrtnesa  to  very  weak  temptitions. 
He  that  plunders  a  weoltliy  neijE>hbour  ^aina  as 
much  as  he  takes  away,  «nd  nifiy  improve  his 
own  condition  in  this  fiaiue  projvorti^in  as  lie  im- 
pat  s  another's  ;  but  he  that  blasts  a  f1ourit<hinjT 
r  putalion  must  be  content  wnh  a  email  dividend 
of  additional  fame^  so  small  as  can  afford  very 
little  cotiBolalLon  to  bttlartce  the  guilt  by  which  it 
is  obtained. 


1  have  hillititd  .|twd'  d  t^i^t  clanger«ki»  aod 

cmpitjeal  lueiiiltiy,  which  cufc«  one  vica  hf 
(u  ean  s  of  u  ti  111  her.  UutenvTis^oba****  andde^ 
t4;B[afak,  m  vde  m  its  onguuil,  *J'd  »o  pmiid«)ra 
in  it*  itllTtia,  thfli  tht*  preiJonudam-i^  of  almo^ 
any  oi  hi^r  *v  i  ^I  i  i  >«"  ^*  ^  pnttttvd.  1  i  i«  flu*  flf 
thfwo  kwh  •**  rucfmuA  of  so<u  ty^  ftg»iii*i  whita 
poisoned  arro^^a  niay  hot*i*t)y  Ue  us«xl.  L«t  K 
tbt^eforit  be  ^natantly  remembered,  that  whf* 
ever  envienanotlior  con  fesaes  his^  surtcriorify,  arw 
Itsi  tho^Q  be  reform*;-d  by  lljcir  pride  mho  Hin 
lortt  lh*ii  virtue, 

It  is  410  shght  aggravation  of  the  injitfli^  ^uk 
euvy  incite**,  Ihat  ibey  are  eommttl*d  a^RM 
tliose  who  have  jjivon  no  mteiUi»ti*l  provipct 
ti^n  i  and  that  the  sufTi-rer  is  often  matked  iMt 
for  ruin,  not  because  he  has  failed  m  any  da^t 
but  hecAuae  he  ha«  dnrod  to  do  lOOfo  tlaan  wis 
required^ 

Almost  everv  otbet  crime  »  pf«rtjMMl  M  m 
help  of  some  quality  which  might  h*vo  yntdtad 
esteem  or  love,  if  it  bad  been  well  employeil  ^  b«a 
envy  js  mere  unmijccd  and  geotnne  «vir;  H  pw^ 
«ues  a  hateful  end  by  dcR  pi  cable  mfouaj  and  ds* 
gires  not  ao  much  its  own  happiness  at  anolhcfH 
misery.  To  avoid  depravil\  Ijke  this,  it  m  fM 
necesso-ty  that  any  one  idntuld  ai&pire  t4>  lieRMitt 
or  sanctity,  hut  onJy  that  hts  fbould  TfMf\vt  fl*j 
to  quit  the  rank  which  naluf?  a«MfT&t  him^  aM 
wish  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  hutnafi  Irein^. 


^o.  1S44      Satpiiujit,  Dec*  «f,  HSI* 


UiiWMi  thy  ictf ItiH*^  TO  th<*  patr^ft  mhmr% 
l^iTo  th*'ui  Ui  TJiuifflf**  for  ih»#i  ia4  lAfi 
Wb^lttllcif  UBMrtaffflJ 
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As  every  sehetne  of  Hf**,  w»  #<very  fbtm  rtTwiilk* 

baa  its  advitntaiT' -*  iind  i  nro  nvrnienee*i,  thojffiH 
not  mingled  in  the  eame  pmpcirtion»^  Tte 
writer  oil  ef-^Jtiys  escaped  many  cmhamJastoeoll 
(o  whii'h  a  larir*'  work  would  have  ejsjioBed  hitn; 
he  eflldom  haro^sefl  hi^  reasf^n  with  long  Ifmini 
uf  fonsiquencti-,  dmu  hi^  eyes  witli  the  p^ruttl 
of  antjqualod  volumes,  or  Imrdens  his  memwj 
with  great  acf^umulations  of  preparatory  know 
ledge.  A  r  a  relets  glance  iiprm  a  favoiiril*  aft* 
Ihor,  or  transient  survty  of  the  varieliea  of  Ufci 
i«  surtkioul  (n  .supply  the  firitt  hint  or  sercuntil 
idea,  whieh,  inlsirtjed  by  the  gradual  accrrttoo 
of  martt^r  t^ifnvd  in  the  inind,  is,  by  the  warmiti 
of  fancy,  easily  expanded  into  tiuwers,  and  aowl 
tJmt^B  npenwl  into  fruit. 

The  mo^t  frequent  difiirtdiy  by  which  the  au 
thpra  of  tlie&o  petty  composinona"  are  di-ttresse^ 
arisefifmnt  the  perpetual  demand  ofnoveUyand 
chflnp:e.  The  compiler  of  a  system  of  acieiree 
lays  his  inveriitiuti  at  rest,  and  4.'mptoys  ou^y  h» 
iii'dgment,  the  faculty  cjtorfed  with  hm  ^ttgut* 
b\\m  the  re'ater  of  feigned  advetitiVH,  wikCd 
once  the  principal  characters  are  aatablished, 
I  and  tht?  grx-ai  events  resfidarly  connprted,  fttids 
ineident-'*  and  episodest  crtiwdinK  upon  his  mifHli  i 
every  change  opens  new  views  and  the  Uliat 
part  of  the  story  grows  without  ial*oiirotatof  t!^ 
l-irmor  But  he  tliat  attempt j*  to  entertain  hii 
reader  With  unconnectiMl  pieces,  tinda  the  irk- 
aomeneas  of  his  task  rather  mcreaaed  than  lo^ 
ened  by  every  production.    The  day  calU  affeib 
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a  for  a  new  topU:,  aud  he  is  again  obliged 
e,  without  aji}'  principle  to  regulate  his 

ideed  true,  that  there  is  seldom  any  ne- 
if  Jookiog  fur,  or  iii(]uiring  long,  for  a 
aUect.  £vcry  diversity  ofart  or  nature, 
bhe  blessing  or  calamity,  every  domestic 
pmtification,  every  sally  of  cajmcc,  hlun- 
Imidity,  or  Ktratagem  of  afl'cction,  may 
Htter  to  him  whose  only  rule  is  to  avoi<l 
tv.    But  it  oden  happens,  that  the  judg- 

oltnctcd  with  boundless  multiplicity, 
pMtiutt  ranges  from  one  desisn  to  an- 
ad  the  hours  pass  imperceptibly  away, 
OonqMNRtiou  can  bo  no  longer  dclayrd, 
enitr  enforcer*  the  ufc  of  those  thoughts 
Mn  happen  to  be  at  hand.  The  mind, 
;  at  deliverance  on  anv  tenns  fr(»m  per- 
md  Bospense,  apjjlirs  nersrlf  viirorously 
Oik  betoro  her,  culleeis  cnibelli&ihment's 
Illations,  and  sometime- :=i  tinishoH,  with 
epanco  and  happinesis,  what  in  a  Ftate 
lad  leisure  she  n^vcr  i);id  b.^^un. 
ot oommonly  obsL'nrd,  linw  iinicb,  even 
na  eonndcre<I  as  particularly  •^ubjet't  to 
ia  to  be  attributed  to  accideiit,  or  some 
rtof  our  own  power,  by  whatever  name 
itingiiishcd.  To  close  tt^dious  delibera- 
ib  baaty  resolves,  and  ai\er  long  consulla- 
th  rcaaon  to  refer  the  question  to  caprice, 
>  means  peculiar  to  the  essayist.  Let 
1  fwrusca  thU  paper  review  the  fories  of 

and  iii^re  how  he  was  plaecd  in  his 
xooditJon.  He  will  find  that, of  the  good 
irfaieh  he  has  e^ip^'ricnccd,  a  great  part 
rMOpectcd,  without  any  vii^ible  gradations 
ymeh;  tliat  vrvcry  event  has  been  in- 
i  by  causes  acting  without  his  intcr\-en- 
od  that,  whenever  he  preteiifUd  to  the 
tnra  of  foresight,  he  was  mortiticd  wjih 
aviction  of  the  shortness  of  his  views. 
RUj,the  ambitious,  the  inconstant,  and  the 
irona,  may  be  said  to  throw  thcin?.<?lves 
pi  into  the  arms  of  fortune,  and  volunia- 
nit  the  power  of  governing  tlu^mselves ; 
jpaga  in  a  course  of  lite  in  whieh  liiile  ean 
iftained  by  previous  measures ;  nor  is  it 
iderAat  their  time  is  passed  belwern  ebi- 
1  despondency,  hope  and  disapixiintment. 
i  diere  are  wlio  appear  to  walk  the  road 
irith  more  circumspection,  and  make  no 
t  they  think  themselves  Kecuie  trom  the 
of  a  precipicj* ;  when,  neither  pleasure 
Bt  can  tempt  theni  from  the  beat(  n  path ; 
feae  to  climb  lest  they  sliould  fall,  or  to 
t  they  should  sttimblo ';  and  move  slowly 
if  witbout  any  compliance  with  those 
m  by  which  the  hoady  ond  vehement  are 
d  a&d  betrayed. 

enen  the  timorous  prudence  of  Thi;!  judi- 
laM  ia  far  from  exempting  them  from  the 
Mlorchance,a  subtle  and  insidious  power, 
in  intrude  upon  privacy  ond  embarrass 
•    No  course  of  life  is  so  preseril)ed  and 

but  that  many  actions  must  result  from 
y  election.  Kven'  one  must  fonn  the 
I  plan  of  his  conduct  bv  his  own  reflec- 
MOBuat  resolve  whether  lie  will  endeavour 
■  or  at  content;  whetlier  he  will  exercise 

or  public  viitnes,  whether  he  wi|l  labour 
iral  benefit  of  mankind,  or  contract 
e  to  his  lamily  and  dependants. 


This  uuertiion  has  long  exercised  tlie schools  of 

f)Iii1o3opnv,  hut  remains  yet  undecided ;  and  what 
lope  is  tfi'Te  that  a  young  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  arguments  on  eitlier  side,  should  deter- 
mine his  own  destiny  otlierwise  than  by  chance  7 
When  chance  has  given  him  u  partner  of  his 
bed,  whom  he  prefers  to  all  other  women,  with- 
out any  proof  of  superior  desert,  chance  must 
again  direct  him  in  the  education  of  his  children; 
for,  who  was  ever  able  to  convince  himself  by 
arguments,  that  he  had  chosen  for  his  son  that 
mode  of  instruction  to  wliich  his  understanding 
was  best  adapted,  or  by  which  he  would  most 
easily  be  made  wise  or  virtuous  7 

Whoever  shall  inauire  by  whot  motives  he 
was  determined  on  tncse  impoitant  occasions, 
"will  find  tliein  such  as  his  pride  will  scarcely 
sufler  him  to  confess  j  some  sudden  ardour  of 
desire,  some  uncertain  glimpse  of  advantage, 
Eomc  petty  competition,  some  inaccurate  con- 
clusion, or  some  example  implicitly  reverenced. 
Such  are  often  the  first  causes  of  our  resolves; 
for  it  is  necessary  to  act,  but  impossible  to  know 
the  conseuuences  of  action,  or  to  discuss  all  the 
reasons  wnich  offer  themselves  on  every  part  to 
inquisitivenesa  and  solicitude. 

Since  life  itself  is  uncertain,  nothing  which 
has  life  for  its  basis  can  boast  much  stability. 
Yet  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  perplexity. 
"We  set  out  on  a  tempestuous  sea  in  quest  of 
some  port,  where  we  expect  to  find  rest,  but 
where  we  are  not  sure  of  admission ;  we  are  not 
only  in  danger  of  sinking  in  the  wav,  but  of  be- 
me  misled  by  meteors  mistaken  for  stars,  of 
being  driven  from  onr  course  by  the  changes  of 
the  wind,  and  of  losing  it  by  unskilful  steerage  ; 
yet  it  Bometimes  happens,  that  cross  winds  blow 
us  to  a  safer  coast,  that  meteors  draw  us  asida 
from  whirlpools,  and  tliat  negligence  or  error 
contributes  to  our  escape  from  mischiefs  to  which 
a  direct  course  would  have  ( xposed  us.  Of  those 
that,  by  precipitate  conclusions,  involve  ihcm- 
selvi^  HI  calamities  without  guilt,  very  few,  how- 
ev'T  they  may  reproach  themselves,  con  be  cer- 
tain tliat  other  measures  would  have  been  moro 
buccessful. 

In  this  stale  of  universal  uncertainty,  where 
a  thonsond  dangers  hover  about  us,  and  none 
can  tell  m  hether  the  good  that  he  pursues  is  not 
evil  in  disguise,  or  whether  the  next  step  will 
lead  him  to  pafety  or  destniction,  nothing  run 
afford  any  rational  tranquillity,  but  thccon\iction 
that  houevcr  we  amuse  ourselves  with  unideal 
sounds,  nothing  in  renlity  is  governed  by  chance, 
but  that  the  universe  is'under  the  perpetual  su- 
perintendence of  him  who  created  it;  that  oui 
being  is  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  goodness,  by 
whom  what  appears  casual  to  us,  is  directed  fox 
ends  ultimately  kind  ond  merciful ;  and  that 
nothincr  can  finally  hurt  him  who  debars  not 
himself  from  the  Divine  favour. 


general 
•ficenee 


No.  185.]    Tuesday,  Dec.  «4,  1751. 

M  vindieta  bonmrn  vitrnjucKHdim*  quo, 

Ntmpe  hoc  indocti. 

Chrfaippu*  non  die.it  idew^  nee  mite  TkaUti* 
iteircMMi,  dmieiqne  atmn  viHmta  Hymtti; 
Qhi  parttm  acreptm  «« ra  inter  timclt  eiewtm 

JcctumUfri  nolUt  dare. Q^ipp*  minuti 

Semptr  tt  iniirmi  eat  amimi,  exigni^e  votuptM 

Vltw,  *^ 
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^■f  O !  revenge  i§  ewe§i, 

Thu  think  the  crowd ;  who,  eaf  or  to  •ngf, 

Take  quickly  fire,  and  kindle  iato  rage. 

Not  so  mild  Thale«,  oor  Chrysippiu  tnoug ht. 

Nor  that  good  man,  who  drank  the  potioDOiu  dranrht 

With  mind  aereae,  and  could  not  wiah  to  se« 

Hi«  vile  accuser  drink  as  deep  as  he : 

Exalted  Socrates '  divinely  brave ! 

lojured  he  fell,  and  dying  he  forgave ; 

Too  noble  for  revenge ;  which  still  we  ind 

The  weakest  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind.  ostdem. 

No  vicious  dispositions  of  the  mind  more  obsti- 
nately resist  both  tlie  counsels  of  philosophy  and 
the  injunctions  of  religion,  than  those  wtiich  are 
complicated  with  an  opinion  of  dignity;  and 
which  wc  cannot  dismiss  without  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  opposition  some  advantage  iniquitously 
obtained,  or  suffering  from  our  own  prejudices 
some  imputation  of  pusillanimity. 

For  this  reason,  scarcely  any  law  of  our  Ro- 
dcemer  is  more  openly  transgressed,  or  more 
industriously  evaded,  than  tluit  bv  which  ho 
commands  his  followers  to  forgive  injuries,  and 
prohibits,  under  the  sanction  of  eternal  misery, 
the  gratification  of  the  desire  which  every  man 
feels  to  return  pain  upon  him  that  inflicts  it 
Many  who  could  have  conquered  their  anger, 
are  unable  to  combat  pride,  and  pursue  oficnces 
to  extremity  of  vengeance,  lest  they  should  be 
insulted  by  the  triumph  of  an  enemy. 

But  certainly  no  precept  could  better  become 
bim,  at  whose  birth  peace  was  proclaimed  to  the 
earth.  For,  what  would  so  soon  destroy  all  the 
order  of  society,  and  deform  life  with  violence 
and  ravage,  as  a  permission  to  every  one  to  judge 
his  own  cause,  and  to  apportion  his  own  recom- 
pense for  imagined  injuries. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  of  the  strictest  justice 
not  to  favour  himself  too  much,  in  the  calmest 
moments  of  solitary  meditation.  Every  one 
wishes  for  the  distinctions  for  which  thousands 
are  wishing  at  the  same  time,  in  their  own 
opinion,  with  better  claims.  He  tliat,  when 
his  reason  operates  in  its  full  force,  can  thus, 
by  I'.ie  m?re  prevalence  of  self-love,  prefer  him- 
self to  his  ft'llow-beinffs,  \ji  very  unlikely  to 
judge  equitably  whon  his  pa-^ions  are  agitated 
by  a  sense  of  wron^j,  and  hi««  attrntion  »%'holly 
engross  .'d  by  pain,  interest,  or  da»£?er.  Whoever 
arrogates  to  hini'^olf  the  riirht  of  vonjroancc, 
shows  how  little  ho  is  qiialilicd  to  decide  his 
own  claims,  since  he  certainly  demands  what  he 
would  think  unlit  to  be  granted  to  another. 

Nothing  i3  more  apparent,  than  that,  however 
injured  or  however  provoked,  Fomo  must  at  last 
be  contented  to  forc'vc.  For,  it  can  never  ho. 
hoped  that  he  who  firpt  commits  an  injury  will 
coatentedlv  acquiesce  in  the  penally  required : 
the  sam'»  hniighliness  of  contempt  and  vehe- 
mence of  desire,  that  prompt  the  act  of  injustice, 
will  more  strongly  incite  its  jiislitication  ;  ami 
rep^ntm  ?nt  cnn  never  so  exactly  balance  the 
pinishinent  with  the  fault,  but  there  will  remain 
an  overplus  of  venpcance,  which  even  he  who 
coid'.Mms  his  fir^t  action  will  think  himself 
entitled  to  retciliate.  What  then  can  ensue 
but  a  continual  exacerbation  of  hatred,  an  un- 
cxlin^uisSable  feud,  an  incessant  reciprocation 
of  mischief,  a  mutual  vigilance  to  entrap,  and 
uag  'rness  to  destroy  ? 

Sine ;  then  the  imaginary  right  of  vengeance 
must  be  at  last  remitted,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  live  in  perpetual  hostility  and  equally  im- 


possible that  of  two  enemies,  either  should  first 
think  himself  obliged  by  justice  to  submission^  it 
is  surely  eligible  to  forgive  early.     Every  passiuo 
is  more  easily  subdued  before  it  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  possession  of  the  heart;   every 
idea  is  obliterated  with  less  ditficulty,  as  it  ha; 
been  more  slightly  impressed,  and  less  frcauenl 
1^  renewed.     He  who  has  often  broodea  ovei 
his  wrongs,  pleased  himself  with  schemes  of 
malicnit);,  and  eluUed  his  pride  with  the  fancied 
supplications  of  humbled  enmity,  will  not  easily  ' 
open  his  bosom  to  amit^  and  reconciliation,  or 
indulge  the  gentle  sentiments  of  benevolence 
and  peace. 

It  is  easiest  to  forgive  while  there  is  yet  little 
to  be  forgiven.  A  single  injury  may  be  soon 
dismissed  from  the  memory ;  but  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ill  offices  by  degrees  associates  itself 
with  every  idea;  a  long  contest  involves  so 
many  circumstances,  that  cver>'  place  and  action 
will  recall  it  to  the  mind;  and  fresh  remem- 
brance of  vexation  must  still  enkindle  rage,  and 
irritate  revenge. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  be- 
cause he  knows  the  true  value  of  time,  and  will 
not  sufier  it  to  pass  away  in  unnecessary  pain. 
He  that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions  of  in- 
veterate hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  gloom  of  malice  and  perturbations  of  stra- 
tagem, cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult  his  ease. 
Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity, 
a  combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavour 
to  avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  concur  to 
detest.  The  roan  who  retires  to  meditate  mis- 
chief and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage;  whose 
thoughts  are  employed  only  on  means  of  dis- 
tress and  contrivances  of  ruin ;  whose  mind 
never  pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
sudferings,  but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying 
the  calamities  of  another,  may  justly  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without 
reward,  who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  pros- 
perity, nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  him- 
self and  others,  will  not  long  want  persuasives 
to  forgiveness.  We  know  not  to  what  degree 
of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or 
how  much  its  cuilt,  if  \vc  were  to  inspect  the 
mind  of  him  that  ccmimitted  it,  would  be  ex- 
tenuated by  mistake,  precipitance,  or  negli- 
gence :  we  cannot  be  certain  hovv  much  more 
wo  feel  than  was  inlvntied  to  he  inflicted,  or 
how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to  ourselves 
by  voluntary  afrpravations.  AVe  may  charge  to 
design  the  effects  of  acci«lent;  we  inay  tliink 
the  blow  violent,  only  becausse  we  have  made 
ourselves  delicate  and  t-ndj-r;  we  are  on  every 
side  in  danger  of  error  and  of  guilt ;  which  wc 
are  certain  to  avoid  only  by  ppeeciy  fomivcness. 
From  this  pacitic  and  harniless  tamper,  thus 
propitious  to  others  and  oiirselv<*H,  to  dornestio 
tranquillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  i  - 
withheld  but  by  pride,  bv  the  I'ear  of  beinij  insnh. 
ed  by  his  adversary,  or  despised  by  tbi-  world. 

It  may  bo  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  an>l 
universal  axiom,  that  *all  pride  i-  abject  and 
mean."  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy,  or  cow 
ardly  acquicscenc-j  in  a  ful^e  appearance  of 
excellence,  and  proce^'ds  not  fioni  conscious 
ness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensibility  of  our 
wants. 
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Xolhinaf  can  be  great  which  is  not  ng!»t. 
Xi>r.hin';  wiiidi  reason  condemns  can  bcbuiiablc 
lo  the  dignity  of  ilic  liuinan  mind.  To  be 
driven  hy  external  motives  iVom  the  path  which 
our  own  heait  approves;  to  give  way  to  any 
tiling  bat  conviction ;  to  suffjr  the  opinion  of 
others  to  rule  our  choice,  or  overpower  our  re- 
solves ;  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and 
most  ignominious  slaver^-,  and  to  resign  the  right 
ofdircctinc;  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can 
arrive,  is  a  constant  and  determinate  pursuit  of 
virtue,  without  regard  to  present  dangers  or  ad- 
vantage ;  a  continual  reu?rence  of  every  action 
to  the  Divine  will ;  an  habitual  appeal  to  cver^ 
lasting  justice;  and  an  unvaried  elevation  of 
the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  which  perse- 
verance only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which 
many,  who  presume  to  boast  of  generous  senti- 
ments, allow  to  rej((ulate  their  measures,  has 
nothing  nobler  in  vfew  than  the  approbation  of 
men ;  of  beings  whose  superiority  wc  are  under 
no  obligation  to  acknowledge,  and  who,  when 
we  have  courted  them  wiSi  the  utmost  assi- 
duity, can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  re- 
ward ;  of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what 
they  do  not  understand,  or  partially  determine 
what  /hey  never  have  examined;  and  whose 
sentence  is  therefore  of  no  weight  till  it  has  re- 
ceived the  ratification  of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribs  suffrages  like 
these,  at  the  price  of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can 
suffer  the  delight  of  such  acclamations  to  with- 
hold his  attention  from  tlie  commands  of  the 
universal  Sovereij^,  has  little  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himseir  upon  the  greatness  of  his 
mind :  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and 
reflection,  he  must  become  despicable  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  shrink  with  shame  from  the  remem- 
brance of  bia  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  bo  forciven,  it  is  indis- 
pensably required  that  he  forgive.  It  is  there- 
fore superfluous  to  ur^e  any  other  motive.  On 
this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended:  and  to 
him  that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of 
mercy  is  inaccessible,  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  has  been  bom  in  vain. 


No.  136.]     Saturday,  Dkc.  2d,  1751. 

Pone  Nu,  pf^ris  vbi  ntilUi  eampU 
Arbor  gstiva  rtrremtnr  aura  • 

Dmlco  ridentem  Lalagtn  aMcho^ 

Dmlet  lotjuenttm.  Moa. 

Place  nwi  wlii»r<5  novf^n^unrniTbrpetza 

Unbind*  I'.ie  Kl'br,  or  winns  the  trees ; 

Where  ever-lonrerlnir  clouds  appear, 

Aud  anf  ry  Jove  deforiu*  th'  iacloineat  yeari 

L<>ve  on  J  the  uyinp'i  shall  charm  uiy  toils, 

Tlio  uyinp!i,  who  sweetly  speuks  oud  sweetly  trnlles. 

rSANCIS. 

Op  th3  happiness  and  misery  of  our  present 
state,  part  arises  f.om  our  sensations,  and  part 
from  our  opinions ;  part  is  distributed  b^  nature, 
and  part  is  in  a  ^reat  measure  apportioned  by 
ourselves.  Positive  pleasure  we  cannot  always 
obtain,  and  positive  pain  we  oflen  cannot  re- 
move. No  man  can  give  to  his  own  plantations 
the  fragrance  of  tlie  Indian  groves ;  nor  will  any 
proccpta  of  philosophy  enable  him  to  withdraw 
his  ailuntlon  from  wounds  or  ditemsci.  But  the 
negative  inielkafcy  which  |w-ooMd%  not  fro^i  Ifai 


pressure  of  sufferings,  but  the  absence  of  enjoy- 
ments, will  always  yield  to  the  remedies  of 
reason. 

One  of  the  great  arts  of  escaping  superfluous 
uneasiness,  is  to  free  our  minds  from  the  habit 
of  comparing  our  condition  with  that  of  othen 
on  whom  tne  blessinj^s  of  life  are  more  boanti* 
fully  bestowed^  or  with  imaginary  states  of  de- 
light and  security,  perhaps  unattainable  by  mor- 
tals. Few  arc  placed  in  a  situation  so  gloomy 
and  distressful,  as  not  to  see  every  day  beings 
yet  more  forlorn  and  miserable,  from  whom  ihcy 
may  learn  to  rejoice  in  their  own  lot 

No  inconvenience  is  less  supcrable  by  art  or 
diligence  than  the  inclemency  of  climatc-s,  and 
therefore  none  affords  more  proper  exercise  for 
this  philosophical  abstraction.  A  native  of  En- 
gland, pinched  with  the  frosts  of  December,  may 
lessen  his  aflection  for  his  own  country  by  suN 
fering  his  imagination  to  wander  in  the  vales  of 
Asia,  and  sport  among  woods  that  are  always 
careen,  and  streams  that  always  murmur;  but 
if  ho  turns  his  thoughts  towards  the  polar  re- 
gions, and  considers  the  nations  to  whom  a  great 
portion  of  the  year  is  darkness,  and  who  are 
condemned  to  pass  weeks  and  months  amidft 
mountains  of  snow,  he  will  soon  recover  hit 
tranquillity,  and,  while  he  stirs  his  fire,  or  throwt 
his  cloak  about  him,  reflect  how  much  he  owes 
to  Providence,  that  he  is  not  placed  in  Green- 
land or  Siberia. 

The  barrenness  of  the  earth  and  the  severity 
of  the  skies,  in  these  dreary  countries,  are  sucn 
as  might  be  expected  to  confine  the  mind  whoUy 
to  the  contemplation  of  necessity  and  distress,  to 
that  the  care  of  escaping  death  from  cold  and 
hunger  should  leave  no  room  for  those  passion* 
whicli,  in  lands  of  plenty,  influence  conduct  or 
diversify  characters:  the  summer  should  be 
spent  only  in  providing  for  the  winter,  and  the 
winter  in  longing  for  the  summer. 

Yet  learned  curiosity  is  known  to  have  found 
its  way  into  those  abodes  of  poverty  and  gloom: 
Lapland  and  Iceland  have  their  historians,  their 
critics,  and  their  poets ;  and  love,  that  extends 
his  dominion  wherever  humanity  can  be  found, 
perhaps  exerts  the  same  power  in  the  Green- 
lander's  hut  as  in  the  palaces  of  eastern  mo- 
narchs. 

In  one  of  the  large  caves  to  which  the  families 
of  Greenland  retire  together,  to  pass  the  cold 
months,  and  which  may  be  termed  their  villages 
or  cities,  a  youth  and  maid,  who  came  from 
different  parU  of  the  country,  were  so  much 
distinffuished  for  their  beauty,  that  they  were 
called  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  Anningait 
and  Ajut,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  their 
ancestors  of  the  same  names,  who  had  been 
transformed  of  old  into  the  sun  cr.d  moon. 

Anningait  for  some  time  heard  the  praises  of 
Ajut  with  little  emotion,  but  at  last,  by  fre- 
quent interviews,  became  sensible  of  her  charms, 
and  first  made  a  discovery  of  his  affection,  by 
inviting  her  with  her  parents  to  a  feast,  where 
he  placed  before  Ajut  the  tail  of  a  whale.  Ajut 
seemed  not  much  deliehted  by  this  gallantry : 
yet,  however,  from  that  time,  was  observcu 
rarely  to  appear  but  in  a  ve^t  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  white  deer;  she  used  frequently  to  renew 
the  black  dye  o"^"  *•-*-  hands  and  forehead,  to 
adorn  her  -  '"hI  shells,  ana  to 
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The  elegance  of  heg  dfciSf  and  the  judicioua 
iiispoaibon  of  her  ornainentu^  had  «ucli  un  elTecl 
upon  AriiiingiiJt,  thai  he  could  do  longer  be  re- 
ftrained  rr^uu  a  dt^cliration  ot'  hie  hve.  He  there- 
liinj  cjompi>e«d  a  poem  in  her  prmiMp  b  which, 
among  oUii^r  heroic  and  tender  Bi'ntirnotit^  he 
ftrotfiflled  ihat  '^sfi  waa  beautiful  aa  die  vemal 
wiJIow,  and  fra^raitt  m  tliyme  wpon  die  mouo- 
tain^  i  that  h^f  iingcra  were  whito  aa  the  teetli  of 
the  moracT  ^^^  ^^''  »Q™*^*  graU^ful  ae  ihc  dissolu- 
tion of  th(^  ice  ^  timt  he  wotdd  pursue  her,  though 
ihe  bIjouM  pnsi  the  snows  of  the  Jnidknd  chlTa, 
Of  ficek  f*helter  in  lK<?  cave*  of  the  eastern  conni- 
bftla  ^  that  he  would  ti^ar  her  from  tlie  cmbraci^it 
of  the  gu^tuus  of  the  ro^^k?,  snatch  her  from  the 
paw  a  of  Amansckjr  and  reiftcue  her  from  t}ie  ravme 
of  Mafjgitfa.*'  He  concluded  with  a  wiuh,  thai 
"  whoever  sliall  attf?Jnpt  to  tiindi^r  hia  umon  with 
Ajut  might  be  buried  without  his  bow^  and  that, 
io  the  land  of  souU|  hia  ^kuU  might  t^crvc  for  do 
other  U90  than  to  catch  the  droppings  of  tlie  atarry 
lampsi." 

This  ode  h*ing  univerftally  applauded,  U  waB 
eipecied  that  Ajut  would  fi(ioii  jrield  to  aucJi  fer- 
vour aod  accanipUahmenta  i  but  Ajut^  with  the 
natnnil  hau^htinc^A  of  beauty^  expected  all  the 
forms  of  courtship :  and  before  she  would  con- 
fess herftelf  conquered,  the  sun  rf-tumiHt,  the  ice 
brukfit  and  the  season  oHabour  called  all  to  tlieir 
employ  me  nts» 

Aniiingait  and  Ajut  for  ii  time  alwayi  wwit 
Old  m  tho  vnmci  boatf  and  divided  whatever  was^ 
caught  Ann  in  gait,  in  the  ?ij^bt  of  his  mistress, 
loat  no  opportunity  of  eigtmlljing  his  courage ; 
he  attackerl  the  sea-horses  on  the  ice,  pursued 
thei  acals  into  the  wateri  and  leaped  upon  the 
back  of  the  whale  while  he  waa  yet  Hni^gUng 
wilti  tlie  femains  of  Ijfo,  Nor  was  his  dihgence 
les»  to  accnmidate  all  that  cii^uld  be  nec«ssaiy  lo 
make  winter  comforfabl© :  he  dried  ths  roe  of 
fishes  and  the  fle^h  oF  seals  ;  he  entrapped  deer 
and  fox*iB,  and  dressed  their  skijvii  tu  odorn  his 
bride  ;  he  feu  Lotted  her  wiLh  eggs  from  tlic  rocki», 
and  strewed  her  lent  with  flowers. 

It  happened  that  a  tempfst  drove  the  fish  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  coast  before  Ann  in  gait  had 
completed  hi?  store  ;  he  therefore  entreated  Ajut, 
ihat  elie  would  at  Ia.^t  grant  hnn  her  hand,  and 
accompany  him  to  thai  part  <^f  tlie  country  whi- 
ther hi'  wna  now  summoned  by  nece«ifity»  Ajul 
thought  him  not  y*:t  nn tilled  to  sauch  condescen- 
siouj  but  pigpose<1t  as  a  trial  of  his  constancy, 
that  he  snould  return  at  the  er:^d  of  summer  to 
the  cavern  where  their  acquaintance  commenced, 
and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his  assiduities. 
"0  virgin,  beautiful  a.'j  the  ?un  shinintr  on  the 
water,  consider,"  said  Anningait,  *'  what  ttiou 
!m?t  required.  How  easily  may  my  retnm  be 
precluded  by  a  sudden  frost  or  imexpected  fogs  ! 
Then  mu3t  the  night  be  passed  without  my  Ajut, 
We  live  not,  my  iUir,  in  those  fabled  countries 
which  lying  Rtrkngers  so  wantonly  describe ; 
whi'rc  the  wkolo  year  is  divided  into  short  days 
nnd  nij»his ;  where  tl*e  same  habitation  serves 
fnr  summer  and  winter  |  where  ihcy  raise  houses 
in  rows  above  ihc  gfonndj  dwell  together  from 
j^ear  to  year,  with  flocks  of  lame  animals  puling 
in  the  fields  about  them  ;  can  travel  at  any  dmc 
from  one  place  tn  another,  rhroui^h  ways  en- 
closed with  trees,  *>r  over  walls  Tsit^'d  upon  the 
inland  waters ;  and  direct  their  course  through 
«nde  countriea  by  the  sigbl  of  grets  failli  or  iet%  I 


ler.  d  buddings.    Even  in  iummer,  we  bgvit  to 
rjAeans  of  crossing  the  rnout^taina^  wboise  mtm$ 
are  never  dissolved  ,  nor  can  remove  toanrdt^ 
tant  lesidcnce,   but  in  our  boats   coasting  jja 
bftTR.     Consider,  Ajur,  a  few  summer  dtp,  adS 
a  ^w  winter  nights^  and  the  life  of  man  mt^H 
end.    Nifht  islbe  time  of  cikse  and  5^«tFVjfy,  ^1 
reveb  and  gayety ;  but  what  will  be  the  ftamti^*' 
iampf  the  delicious  seal,  or  the  90ft  «A\  witbauC 
the  smile  uf  Ajut?^^ 

i*lie  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  viia^ 
maid  ointinued  tnexormble,  atid  thtj  psrted 
ardent  prorrilves  to  meet  agsin  before  tbt 
ofwioier. 
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Jftm  Htum  ii<o#f n  pt/^nnit  wnttart  I^htrt)^ 

Sithimimtfiif  mitt*  kitmtM  n-htJi^ 
OnntmvnHt  dmrr. 

L^ve  ftlf en  uoc  far  ai  liU  h«rd  4ef:t€i*^ 

Nut  thottf  li  tM^tMblb  (ba  tVocUn  clbnt  w  ttwiSk 

Of  tht  hiUd  bU«i  «f  trtu write  akiei  forego, 

Aiul  in  rjiid  wiiittr  tnma  StJthabkmn  iho*  ; 

Lflr^  cat)i|U«r>  iiU.^ »  otYUtMM 

AifHisGAttf  however  disicomposed  by  the  dUt 
tory  coyness  of  Ajut,  was  yet  resolved  to  onifna 
tokeD°  of  amorous  respect;  and  thorefora  pie- 
seated  her  at  his  depattiae  with  the  skiiM  of 
■even  white  fan  ns^  <>f  five  swans,  and  aitiil 
seals,  with  three  marble  lamps^  tea  venelnif 
seal  oil,  and  a  large  ketde  of  bran^wbiebb 
bad  riurchaacd  from  a  ship,  at  Itifi  price  of  bZTl 
wiut-le  and  two  horns  of  eea^unieoma^ 

Aiol  was  ao  much  affected  by  lb«  fijndDEi* «  J 
her  lover,  or  so  much  qverpowcaned  by  his  tnaj'  ^ 
nilicence,  that  she  fbUowod  him  to  the  an    *  " 
and,  when  she  »aw  him  entof  the  boaE,  1 
aloud  til  at  he  might  return  with  plenty  of  1 
and  oil ;  that  neither  the  uierroaios  might  enikft 
him  into  die  deep«»  nor  the  spirili  of  the  rodi 
contine  him  in  their  caverns. 

She  stood  awhile  to  gaie  upon  the  dqartiDa 
vessel,  and  Ihe n  returning  to  her  hut,  mleal  i« 
dejected,  laid  aside,  from  that  hour^  her^iil* 
deer-skin,  suffered  her  hair  to  spread  uabfiidd 
on  her  shoulders,  and  foreborc  to  rail  ta  U* 
d  a  h  t:  f.^  ti  C  r  1 1  e  m  s  id  en  s.  She  endeavoured  to  S 
\  ert  her  thuu^dii?  by  continual  appliraliflC  to 
feminine  t^rnploymenfs,  gathered  moss  for  tfc» 
winUr  lamps,  and  drit^  gratis  to  line  the  boot*  fl' 
AciningajL  Of  the  ^kinf^  which  he  had  heiia*tA 
upon  her,  shr  made  a  liething  coat,  a  «ratll  boi^ 
ami  tenl^  all  (if  exquisite  manufacttite^  tAdr 
while  she  was  thus  busied,  solaced  her  ymin 
with  a  song,  in  which  si ic  prayed,  "  that  lie?  J'<ntf 
mi II lit  ha VI-  Ivand?*  stronger  tluut  the  pawf  af  ll>* 
bt^ar,  and  feel  sivifterlhait  Ihefeetoflhefdn^^i 
that  his  dnrt  might  m^ver  err,  and  thjif  bia  ^^ 
might  never  leak  ^  Ihat  he  might  nrver  staaibJfl 
on  the  ice,  itor  f:unt  in  the  water;  tiiat  the  s™ 
might  rush  on  his  harpoon,  and  the  iroiJadcd 
whale  might  dash  the  waves  in  vain." 

Thr  large  boats  in  which  the  Greenlsodfli 
transport  their  famihes,  are  always  n)«*d  W 
women  j  for  a  man  will  not  debase  liiflnelf  ^ 
work  which  requires  neither  skill  nor  coon^ 
Annitt^ir  wajs  therefore  etpoflvd  by  idleacwW 
the  ravages  *if  passion.  lie  went  tiineetofflt 
atcni  of  he  Utmf^  with  «i  intent  w  hap  m^om 
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irmier,  and  swim  back  to  bis  mistress ;  but  recol- 
iectifi^  the  misery  which  they  must  endure  in 
Um  winter,  without  oil  for  the  lamp  or  akius  for 
die  bed,  he  resolved  to  employ  the  weeks  of  ab- 

in  proviiuon  for  a  night  of  plenty  and  fcli- 

He  then  composed  his  emotions  as  he 
!,  and  expressed  in  wild  numbers  and  un- 

images  his  hopes,  his  sorrows,  and  his 
"  U  life !"  savs  he,  "  frail  and  uncertain  ! 

■hall  wretched  man  find  thy  resemblance 
bnt  in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  ?  It  towers  on 
hiffh,  it  sparkles  from  afar,  while  the  storms 
dnve  and  the  waters  boat  it,  the  sun  melts  it 
above,  and  the  rocks  sliatter  it  bclnw.  What 
ait  thou,  deceitful  pleasure,  but  a  sudden  blaze 
itreaming  from  the  north,  wliich  plays  a  moment 
m  the  eye.  mocks  tlie  traveller  with  the  hopes 
af Iulit,and  then  vanishes  for  ever!  "What,  love, 
lit  Inou,  but  a  whirlpool,  which  we  approach 
iritJiout  knowledge  of  our  danger,  drawn  on  by 
mpereeptible  decrees,  till  we  have  lost  all  power 
sf  reeistancc  and  escape  7  Till  I  fixed  my  eves 
m  die  graces  of  Ajnt,  while  I  had  not  yet  cafled 
sec  lb  the  banquet,  I  was  careless  as  the  sleep- 
ing none,  I  was  merry  as  the  singers  in  the 


Mara.  Why,  Ajut,  did  I  gaze  upon  thy  graces? 
Wliy,  my  wir,  did  I  call  thee  to  the  banquet  ? 
Yttg  be  faithful,  my  love,  rt'jncmber  Annin- 
laiL  and  meet  my  return  with  the  smile  of  vir- 
{iarnr.  I  will  chase  the  deer,  I  will  subdue  the 
vbw,  resistless  as  tlie  frost  of  darkness,  and  un- 
maned  as  the  summer  sun.  In  a  few  works  [ 
ihall  return  prosperous  and  wealth}' ;  then  shall 
iheroefish  and  the  porpoise  feast  thy  kindred;  the 
Ibz  and  the  bare  snail  cover  thy  coiich ;  the  tuunh 
hhle  of  the  seal  sba?l  sheher  ih'ee  from  cold ;  and 
rbe  At  of  the  whale  illuminate  thy  dwelling." 

Anningait  having  with  these  sentiments  ron- 
wlcd  bis  griet  and  animated  bin  industr}-,  found 
tet  they  had  now  coasted  the  headland,  and 
«W1he  whales  spouting  at  a  distance.  He  there- 
hn  placed  himself  in  his  fishing-boat,  called  his 
BMCiatea  to  their  several  employments,  plied  his 
lar  and  harpoon  with  incredible  courogo  and 
leiterity  :  and,  by  dividing  his  time  between  the 
Bfaue  and  6shery,  suspended  the  miseries  of  ab- 
naee  and  suspicion. 

Ajjot,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithstandiner  her  ne- 
tlfcted  dress,  happened,  as  she  was  dn^ng  some 
Mh  in  the  sun,  to  catch  the  eye  of  Norngsnk, 
m  hb  retnm  from  hunting.  Nomgsuk  was  of 
Urth  tndj  illustrious.  His  mother  had  died  in 
Midbitthy  and  his  father,  the  most  expert  fisher 
ifOnenland,  had  perished  by  too  close  pursuit 
af  the  whale.  His  dignity  was  equalled  by  his 
he  was  master  ot  four  men^s  and  two 
I  boats,  had  ninety  tubs  of  oil  in  his  y^■m- 
n,  and  five-and-twenty  seals  buried 
against  the  season' of  darkness. 
When  be  saw  the  beauty  of  Ajut,  he  immediately 
r  OTer  her  the  skin  of  a  deer  that  he  had 
d  soon  after  presented  her  with  a  branch 
■Cceial.  Anit  refusc>d  his  gifls,  and  determined 
la  admit  no  lover  in  the  place  of  Anningait 
'  Nofngsnk,  thus  rejected,  had  recourse  to  stra- 
ttfOB.  He  knew  that  Ajut  wotdd  consult  an 
anfekkok,  or  diviner,  concerning  the  fate  of  her 
lofer,  and  the  felicity  o(  her  future  life.  He 
therefore  applied  himself  to  the  most  celebrated 
asfekkok  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  by  a 
pewnt  of  two  seals  and  a  marble  kettle,  obtain- 
ed a  promise  that,  when  Ajut  should  consult 


him,  hr  would  declare  that  her  lover  wns  in  the 
land  of  soul:?.  Ajtit,  in  a  short  time,  broucht 
him  a  coat  made  hv  herself,  and  inquired  what 
events  were  to  befall  her ;  with  assurances  of  a 
much  larger  reward  at  the  return  of  Anningait. 
if  the  prediction  should  flatter  her  desires.  The 
angekkok  knew  the  woy  to  riches,  and  foretold 
that  Anningait,  having  already  caught  two 
whales,  would  soon  return  home  with  a  large 
boat  laden  with  provisions. 

This  prognostication  she  was  ordered  to  keep 
secret ;  and  Norngsnk,  depending  upon  his  arti- 
fice, renewed  hi.*  addrcssoa  with  greater  confi- 
dence; but,  finding  his  suit  still  unsuccessful, 
applied  himself  to  her  parents  with  gif^s  and  pro-, 
mines,  'i'ho  wealth  of  Greenland  is  too  powerful 
for  the  virtuo  of  a  Grerrdander;  they  forfot  the 
merit  and  the  presents  of  Anningait,  and  decreed 
Ajut  to  thi^  embraces  of  IVonigsuk.  She  en- 
treated ;  she  remonstrated  ;  slic  wept,  and  raved ; 
but,  finding  riehes  irresistible,  fled  away  into  the 
uplands,  and  lived  hi  a  cave  upon  such  berriei  as 
she  could  gather,  and  the  birds  or  bares  which 
she  had  the  fortune  to  ensnare,  taking  care  at 
an  hour  when  t^hc  was  not  likely  to  be  mund,  to 
view  the  sea  every  day,  that  her  lover  might  not 
miss  her  at  his  return. 

At  last  sIjo  fraw  the  great  boat  in  which  An 
ningait  ha<l  departi'd,  stealing  slow  and  heavy 
laden  alont'  the  coast.  She  ran  with  all  the  im- 
patience of  affection  to  catch  her  lover  in  hei 
arms,  and  n  late  her  eonptancy  and  sufferings. 
When  the  company  rrarlu  d  the  land,  they  in* 
fornu.d  her,  that  Anningait,  after  the  fishery  was 
ended,  beinc  unable  to  supj^oit  the  slow  passage 
of  the  vessel  of  carriage,  had  set  out  before  them 
in  his  fishinc-boat,  and  they  expected  at  their  ar- 
rival to  Iiave  found  him  onshore. 

Ajnt  distracted  at  this  intrllipenee,  was  about 
to  fly  into  t!ie  hills  without  knowing  why,  though 
she  was  now  in  the  hands  of  her  parents,  who 
forced  lur  hack  to  their  own  hut,  and  endea- 
voured to  comfort  her:  but  when  at  last  they 
retired  t»»  rrst,  Ajut  went  down  to  the  beach ; 
where,  finding  a  llshinir-bout,  she  entered  it 
withoi?t  hcsitnlion,  and  telling  those  who  won- 
dered at  her  lashnoss,  that  pho  was  going  in 
search  of  Anningait,  rowed  away  with  great 
swiftness,  and  Mas  seen  no  more. 

The  fnte  of  those  lovers  gove  occasion  to  va^ 
nous  fictions  aiid  conjectures.  Rome  are  of  opin- 
ion that  they  were  ehanged  into  stars ;  others 
imagine  tliat'Annincait  was  seized  in  his  passage 
by  the  genius  of  the  rocks  ;  and  that  Ajut  was 
transformed  into  a  mermaid,  and  still  continues 
to  seek  her  lover  in  the  di'serts  of  the  sea.  But 
the  general  persuasion  is,  that  they  are  both  in 
that  part  of  the  land  of  souls  where  the  sun  never 
sets,  where  oil  is  always  fresh,  and  provisions 
always  warm.  The  virgins  sometimes  throw  a 
thimSle  and  a  needle  into  the  bay  from  which  the 
hapless  maid  departed  ;  and  when  a  Greenlandcr 
would  praise  any  couple  for  virtuous  affection,  he 
declares  Oiat  they  love  like  Anningait  and  Ajut. 
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Si  te  eolo,  Sexte,  MM  mmmbo,  mast. 

The  more  I  boooar  tbee,  the  len  I  love. 

None  of  the  desires  dictated  by  vanity  is  mors 
general,  or  lefs  blameable,  than  that  of  betng 
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port  unit)'  of  t'Jti?rlifig  tliPin,  0r  Wmivted  i¥ilhoiil 
danger  tWt  tUc  d<?r.'tl  can  nMn  be  rcruwkc*!  ^ 
bill  as  Ti»  n\ixn  ca"  livi*^  utltcrwieo  ttun  Ui  a  her 
milage,  without  hourly  ploaiurc  of  vciarion^ 
frotn  tliP  ft>adtii?^3  or  fu'glecl  of  iboKo  nhtjiil  hlni, 
th46  rtcutly^l' giving  [JciLsiiri:?  i^^of  corilimial  iiat?* 
Frw  iro  incirvfmque fitly  ciivii't  thnit  Uut^t  vflu> 
\mv9  the  po*¥<;r  of  foicmg  ntu^ntiun  whiiruvt^f 
thry  com<\  wbos^o  enlriifici*  is  itjii^ttdcfed  u*  a 
ppoiijia*  or  felicity  J  and  wbo&f  dflimriure  ts  U- 
En^nUxi  Ukc  tbe^  r4H'«s.ti  <if  thi?  «un  liom  iiortb<?iTi 
dj males,  as  n  pfti  tUf»ii  of  all  that  etilivofj*  fancy ^ 
or  inipirJLH  gayest}'' 

It  li  apparent^  that  hi  i^xctXkaco  lu  liiia  Vii- 
Itiable  aftt  ftotnt^  pwaliBrqiuUilScationa  are  oDdcsA- 
sary;  for  every  one*e  experience  will  inform  Uif«^ 
that  the  pleasure  wliich  men  are  mhic  lo  ^^ive  in 
conrerMtioii,  bolda  no  tlated  pit)pt*rtioo  lo  tbeir 
kno wle4s«  or  ihdr  vin  «c,  M  .^  n v  Imd  tJ  jeir  way 
to  file  uMefl  and  the  riartica  of  llios^  v^ho  i*evcf 
consider  them  as  of  ine  least  important*;  in  any 
other  place  ^  «*e  have  all,  at  unf^  lime  or  other, 
been  content  i&  lovq  those  whrnn  we  could  not 
eslocm,  and  be*?n  perffusded  to  try  tiie  dar^grrous 
«xpeHm€Ot  of  admitting  hun  for  a  turn  pan  tojd, 
whom  we  knew  to  he  too  i^orant  far  a  twun*tij' 
lor  snd  too  treacherous  for  a  fji^^nd. 

1  question  whether  BomcabatcUK'nt  nf  cbar»p- 
ter  ta  not  necu^aary  to  geni^tal  ^i*c«*ptance*  F«w 
apend  their  ttmc  with  much  ^atismctinn  inid«ir 
the  eyo  of  inoonte*tabie  siipmofity  j  and»  there- 
fore, among  those  whose  prt*Hcnctj  is  rourt^d  at 
assembliea  of  jollity,  there  are  s*^ldam  found  rocn 
eminently  distingiiisbf^d  for  powcrn  or  acquisi* 
tion*.  Tha  wit,  whoso  vivacity  condemns  slower 
tonguca  to  ailcnoei  thi?  scholar,  whomti  know- 
ledge allows  no  man  to  fancy  thot  he  instrqeU 
him ;  the  critie,  who  suAert  no  fallacy  lo  pa&a 
undetected  *  and  the  reason er,  who  crjfidemn!' 
the  idle  lo  ihouehl  and  the  nesrli^ent  tOHUcrilion, 
an*  generally  praised  and  f^artd^  rcvcrirnct'd  and 
avoided. 

He  that  would  please  muM  rnrtWaiiu  at  suth 
excellence  as  dcprossps  hi^  heiirere*  in  their  owji 
opinion  J  or  debars  thorn  from  ibff  liopc  of  contri- 
buting rccipmcally  to  the  entfrtainmt  nt  of  iJie 
company*  Merriinpnt^  extfvrlvd  by  fallien  of 
imaginationi  sprighilinoss  of  remark,  or  quick- 
neia  of  rpplv,  is  loo  ofttn  what  the  Laiina  erdl 
the  Sardiniao  lau^bter^  a  diij^lortJion  <if  the  face 
without  gludnesB  of  hcjirt. 

For  ihi3  rea^jn,  no  style  of  cnn vernation  ih 
more  otteostively  accpplable  than  tht:  nBrralive. 
He  who  hafi  stored  bi^^  memor>'  with  alight  ante* 
dnten,  private  incidflnls^  and  personal  pecuhorj- 
ties,  Heldom  fails  lo  find  bia  au  Jjencfi  lavoumble. 
Almost  eii'ery  man  listen  &  with  ciiii^rneiis  to  con- 
temporary hist*iry  ;  fnr  tilirniRt  LVtty  man  ha< 
ioine  real  or  im aginary  cnn^t?ilr^n  wilh  a  ceU- 
b rated  cha^nacterj  pomo  desire  to  advance  or 
oppose  a  rt»lr»g  oamf ,  \''nnity  oQen  co-operates 
with  curiosity.  He  that  is  o  luiireF  irMin^  pbcr, 
quahfic?  hiiusf?irio  heeomL  a  f='praker  in  anoMii^r; 
for  though  be  <:(innot  eompn  l«end  a  arriea  of  tir* 
gumenl,  or  tmnsspod  the  votalile  spirit  uf  wit 
without  evaporation,  he  yet  thnikf!!  hiinself  able 
to  ticasare  op  the  vnrioii.#  ineidenl?  of  a  ^tory^ 
and  pleases  hi?"  iioprs  with  the  inforrnmion  which 
be  »hall  pjve  ro  some  inferior  society, 

^Mtmvm  «K  for  the  moct  part  heard  without 


envy,  Ueeanae  they  a.te  not  supposk^  lo  imjtlT 
anyiiitolk'Ltual  qualities  alK>ve  tJie  common  raif^ 
'J'o  bo  acquainted  v^itb  facts  not  yel  vcZioifd  by 
ph  hdan  luoulhis  rnay  happen  to  one  mao  u 
well  a»  to  anotfier ;  and  to  fctate  Ihetii  orlea 
tliey  are  knoivn^  baa  in  uppearmnc^  «o  Utile  £& 
cully,  that  i^v^ry  one  eoQcludea  binuetf  e^uftf  lb 
tho  tm*\t. 

But  it  in  not  <A«y,  and  in  aome  Mtnationa  of 
Jife  not  posv^blc-,  to  accisiati}«t«  codi  m  stdcl  of 
martrmla  tt?t  may  support  the  oxfwnae  cf  cofl*" 
ttnual  narration  ;'  and  It  froqurntly  Jiapp«»a,til 
thuy  who  attempt  tliif  ineuiod  of  lA^ratia^ 
theiujielveeif  pteajifl  only  at  thu  Brat  ltil«rr$#tj 
andf  fur  i^ani  at  new  ^nppU»«  of  InfMgmtf 
wtai  uot  titctir  itorivM  by  contiDtJitl  n^petnuNL 

Thi:re  would  be,  iherdbtCf  little  hope  of  o^ 
lainirtg  tlie  prafw  of  a  good  coEQpftDton,  wet?  if 
not  to  heG:ainc'd  by  iiiorccon>fif?fidioui  mrtiii;¥&i; 
btit  auoh  Ls  the  kindness  of  ma.nkiiid  \v  ill  trj- 
cept  tho^e  who  aepiro  to  r^fal  merit  Ao4  rmtKiifal 
dij^nity,  that  every  underiitAnd^ng  nia^r  (^tidiMime 
way  ro  exettf"  benevolence  |  and  whoever  u  out 
envied  may  learn  thn  a^  of  procuring  lot^,  W« 
Mre  willing  to  ije  pluan^,  but  aro  Hot  williaf  14 
adniirtr:  we  favour  the  miitk  or  oMcioiiBaiii 
\Jttikl  itip\mu  oar  re;^ard,  but  oppoae  liie  worth  cr 
(ipint  that  cji force?  it 

The  fu-at  place  amotig  thpa«  l^C  ph-a»c^  b«- 
cauee  they  d««iro  only  to  }^mMf  m  aw  to  tbe 
mtTr}f  felhVt  who«e  laugh  U  lood^aiul  whoi^ 
vorcj^  is  Btrong ;  vi  ho  rs  rridy  to  tma  ^©ry 
wilh  obit  re  porous  appmbation,  and  Connbc^ 
e V e ry  frolic  with  y oei femtio ns  of  applo^OM^  _ _ 
not  nec««ftary  to  a  merry  fellow  to  nafa  k  ll^ 
St  If  any  fund  of  jocuUnly,  or  force  of  capcif) 
tJOQ  :  It  IF  Buffieient  that  *he  always  iOpeaw  ni 
the  bigliest  esahationof  ifladncTis  ;  ibr  tatglilfr 
part  o?  maiikifid  are  gay  or  serioua  b| 
and  follow  without  re^i^tanee  ihe  r"" 
e.xrnnph?, 

^iM  to  llic  merry  fdlovv  14*  the  gocd-n^v*^ 
imn^  a  heinir  |iL'nerall)  without  bencvoUoct,  a 
any  otlivr  virfiii^  than  eueii  u«  indolence  aodia- 
scrisibilJiy  ct  infer,  'J' be  chnmcteristk:  of  a  good- 
nntured  tnau  ij^  lo  hiar  a  joke-  to  sit  uaiiuiT«^ 
and  iinaBccU  d  anud^t  noise  and  turbde«o% 
pnd'snenvys  anil  obscenity  [  to  hear  eveij»k 
witliout  ei^nlradigiiun  ;  in  eiidnre  instill  witboul 
rt  ply  ;  and  to  fo'low  the  itt ream  of  folly,  wliiO 
f;vpr  Cfiiirse  it  shall  happen  to  lake.  Tneiawi' 
nalured  imn  \<^  cnmnionly  ilu^  darling  ^  llx 
p*  Uy  Vfe'iit3»  v\itli  lAhoni  il>ey  i\*.*rcise  theiiiid<P 
in  Lhc  rudiinenta  of  miilcry  ;  li>r  he  never  &l^ 
arivaniape  of  fu.ilinf  ^,  nor  ditconcem  a  p«ny 
&ftlirist  ftirh  unuxpeclcd  psrcasttia;  but,  *hife 
thcglftsa  continues  Lo  circulate,  contentedly  betJi 
iho  expf^nsc  f^f  unrnlerrupted  lauehter,  aiui  i^ 
lirrs  rejuicini?  oi  his  own  imporlnnce. 

The  fitfuieH  mail  is  a  comfKtnion  ofayctkiw'' 
rank,  whose  finly  power  of  (,*inng  pdetsure  " 
tifil  LO  iut^;»rrupt  it.  The  modest  nwo  »riaftt* 
hiin^elf  with  peacelni  silerree,  wlmh  all  his  co"*" 
pantons  arc  eandid  ^nouph  tn  consider  a«  pf** 
te-  dinii  noi  fjoui  inability  to  fpeak,  but  wilhttf- 
nesa  l.i  licar. 

^fHiiiy,  wiihout  bcifig  able  to  attain  ant  P"*" 
ral  cihuraeter  f^f  exctdli  nee,  have  iwnie  amffl**^ 
rif  ruhrlainnieut  which  sen^s  r.ht'm  as  o  F***" 
port  thrnujjh  ibf  wnrU.  One  1  Imve  kiinirafef 
tifi'^in  yeprs  liio  dailin^  of  a  weekly  c I J^^  !•** 
cauK^  every  niglif,  nrocii'^ly  nt  ch:-Vf  n,  hf  li^'^^ 
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his  favouhta  song,  and  during  the  vocal  per- 
fonnaact>,  by  coireapondiDg  motions  of  his  hand, 
cJialks  out  a  giant  upon  the  wall.  Another  has 
endeared  himself  to  a  long  succcaaion  of  ac- 
quaintances by  sitting  among  them  with  his  wig 
reversed;  another,  by  contriving  to  smut  the 
nose  of  any  strauger,  who  was  to  be  initiated  in 
the  club;  auother,  by  purring  like  a  cat,  and 
then  pretend  ins  to  be  fnffhted;  and  another,  by 
yelping  like  a  bound,  and  calling  to  the  drawers 
to  arive  out  the  dog. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  cheerfulness  is 
promoted,  and  sometimes  friendship  established ; 
arts,  which  those  who  despise  them  should  not 
rigorously  blame,  except  when  they  are  practised 
at  the  expense  of  innocence ;  -for  it  is  always  ne- 
cessary to  be  loved,  but  not  always  necessary  to 
be  reverenced. 


No.  189.]    TuBSDAT,  Jam.  7,  1752. 

Qm0d  tmm  grmmit  sopkM  eUmmt  tibi  tmrhm  tagmtm, 
Non  tu,  Famp^nif  eciM  digertm  tna  ett.  mart. 


RsKMBdiflff  plsndiu  tkroaf  h  Che  crowd  hare  nuf  { 
TI17  treat  Is  eloquent,  and  not  thy  tongue. 

r.  LEWIS. 

The  world  scarcely  afibrds  opportunities  of 
making  any  observation  more  tre<|ueDtly  than 
on  false  claims  to  commendation.  Almost  every 
man  wastes  part  of  his  life  in  attempts  to  display 
qualities  which  he  does  not  possess,  and  to  gain 
applause  which  he  cannot  keep ;  so  that  scarcely 
can  two  pcisons  casually  meet,  but  one  is  of- 
fended or  diverted  by  the  ostentation  of  the  other. 

Of  these  pretenders  it  is  fit  to  distinguish  those 
who  endeavour  to  deceive  from  them  who  are 
deceived;  those  who  by  designed  impostures 
promote  their  interest,  or  gratify  their  pndc,  from 
them  who  mean  only  to  force  into  regard  their 
latent  excellences  and  ncfflccted  vfrtues;  who 
believe  themselves  qualifiedto  instruct  or  please, 
and  therefore  invite  the  notice  of  mankinu. 

The  artful  and  fraudulent  usurpers  of  distinc- 
tion deserve  greater  severities  than  ridicule  and 
contempt,  since  they  are  seldom  content  with 
empty  praise,  but  are  insti^ted  by  passions  more 
pernicious  than  vanity.  They  consider  the  re- 
putation which  they  endeavour  to  establish,  as 
necessary  to  the  aci^mplishmentof  some  subse- 
quent design,  and  value  praise  only  as  it  may 
conduce  to  the  success  of  avarice  or  ambition. 

The  commercial  world  is  very  frequently  put 
into  confusion  by  the  bankruptcy  pf  merchants, 
that  assumed  the  splendour  of  wealtli  only  to 
obtani  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  stock  of 
other  men,  and  of  contracting  debts  which  no- 
thing but  luckv  casualties  could  enable  them  to 
pay;  till,  after  having  supported  their appearanc<> 


amuse  witli  talcs  of  their  mflucnce,  and  hopes 
of  their  soliciiati-jn. 

Even  anions;  nonic,  too  thoughtless  and  voIsp 
tile  for  avarice  or  ainbition,  may  be  found  a  tp»> 
cies  of  falseliood  more  detestable  than  the  levee 
or  exchange  can  bho  w.  There  are  men  that  boast 
of  debaucheries,  of  which  ihey  never  had  addreae 
to  be  guilty :  ruin,  by  lewd  tales,  the  choracten 
of  women  to  whom  they  are  scarcely  known,  01 
by  whom  they  have  been  rejected  ;  destroy,  in  e 
drunken  frolic,  the  happiness  of  families,  blast 
the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  intercept  tlic  reward 
of  virtue. 

Other  artitices  of  falsehood,  though  utterly  iu> 
worthy  of  an  ingoniou8  mind,  are  not  yet  to  be 
ranked  with  tlagilious  cnonnities,  nor  is  it  necce* 
sary  to  incite  sanguinary  jii»lice  against  them, 
since  they  nuty  bo  adequately  punished  by  de 
tection  and  laughter.  I'he  truvellur  who  d^ 
scribes  cities  which  he  has  never  seen ;  the  squire 
who,  at  his  return  from  Loiiuun,  tells  of  his  mti 
macy  with  nobles  to  whom  ho  lias  only  bowed 
in  the  park  or  coffee-hou^ce ;  tiie  author  who  ea 
tertains  his  admirers  with  stories  of  the  assiataace 
which  he  gives  to  wits  of  a  higher  rank  ;  the  dCjf 
dame  who  talks  of  her  visit  at  great  houaei^ 
where  she  happens  to  know  the  cook-maid,  aie 
surely  such  harmless  animals  as  truth  hereelf 
may  be  content  to  despi^ie  witliout  desiring  to 
hurt  them. 

But  of  the  multitudes  who  struggle  in  vain  lor 
distinction,  and  di:»play  their  own  inorita  only  to 
feel  more  acutely  the  sling  of  neglect,  a  greef 
part  are  wholly  innocent  of  deceit,  and  are  be 
trayed  by  infatuation  and  credulity,  to  that  acorn 
with  which  the  universal  love  of  praise  inciteeoe 
all  to  drive  feeble  competitors  out  of  our  way. 

Few  men  survey  tnemselves  with  to  much 
seventy  as  not  to  admit  prejudices  in  their  own 
favour,  which  an  artful  natterer  may  gradually 
strengtlien,  till  wishes  for  a  particular  quali^ 


awhile  by  a  tumultuary 'magnificence  o'f  bq''**'' 
less  traflk,  they  sink  at  once,  apJ  tf^«^  "^**U 
into  poverty  those  whom  tJ-^r  -impages  had 
induced  to  trust  them.      1       «l  •  u 

Among  wretch-  '-^  P'^j''"'  ^^fP*"^  [" 
the  fa^-oSr  -f  '^  er;*>  ""^  !^l!L^  .k  "  ?"*-'' 
hjffh  ti*M  '^  '*^^^  estates  set  above  themselve?, 
p^ia^  is  more  common  than  to  boast  of  confi- 
dttnce  which  they  do  not  enjoy ;  to  sell  promises 
which  thoy  know  tlieir  interest  unable  to  per- 
form; ancT  to  reimburse  the  tribute  which  they 
pay  to  an  imperious  master,  from  Jie  contribu* 
tioBs  of  meaner  depandant%  whom  th^  caa 


cation  are  improved  to  hopes  of  attainment,  and 
hopes  of  attainment  to  belief  of  possession.  Such 
flatterers  every  one  M'ill  find,  who  has  power  to 
reward  their  astiiduitics.  Wherever  there  ie 
wealth  there  will  be  dependence  and  ezpeeta- 
tion,  and  wherever  there  is  dependence  there 
will  be  an  emulation  of  servility. 

Many  of  the  fullies  which  provoke  general  oea 
sure,  are  the  cfilcts  of  such  vanity  as  however  it 
might  have  wantoned  in  the  imagination,  woold 
scarcely  have  dared  tiio  public  cye»  had  it  not 
been  animated  and  emboldened  by  fUtceiy. 
Whatever  difficulty  there  may  bo  ««.'««  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  scw'v  •-/ <>"«  »"•  to  eai. 
pect  his  own  inir^**\"».'  ^'»  ^c  is  elevated  bj 
others  to  cop»J«^"^<^-  ^^^  are  almost  all  na 
tur»i^'  — ^'<*<-'*t  and  timorous;  but  fear  ani) 
«K>«ne  arc  uneasy  sensations,  and  whosoever 
helps  to  remove  them  is  received  with  kindncsa. 
Turpicnia  was  the  heiress  of  a  large  aetata, 
and,  having  lost  her  mothi  r  in  her  infancy,  traa 
committed  to  her  govemesji,  whom  miafortunta 
had  reduced  to  supplene85  and  humility.  The 
fondness  of  Tnrpicula*8  father  would  not  enftr 
him  to  trust  her  at  a  public  school ;  hot  he  hired 
domestic  teachers,  and  bestowed  on  her  all  the 
accomplishments  that  wtalth  could  purchaee. 
But  how •hioiTs  are  nc-ccssary  to  happi- 
ness wl'  'M obtain!  Tlni^ secluded 
firom  ^  '  ^t  converse  on  tcnna 
of  m  *  intimatiooi 
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of  her  dclVcts,  which  r.'nvT,  pt!ttikn*?c,  or  angerj 
prod u CO  nmon^  cSiijdrtrji  wh'*m  they  are  not 
4ilxaid  of  U'Uingwhai  ihcy  think, 

TufpiculA  fiiLW  natliifig  hot  ob^rqui^yusii^SAi 
and  heoid  aalbin^  but  enrjimendtttiurij^.  None 
nrv  io  liuli^  acqii&mtjcd  \4  tth  the  Jiet^rt,  as  m>t  U> 
know  tbat  woman'B  first  wish  la  to  hp  handflome, 
and  thai  conBet^uendy  t]i<?  iviifUoBt  method  ofob- 
laiumg  her  kindiios^  is  to  praiet?  her  bt^autj, 
TuTpicula  had  a  dijtQfted  th9.pe  and  a  dark  tom- 
plexion ;  yet  wb^^n  the  impudcn^t?  uf  aduiisCion 
nad  ventured  to  teU  her  of  the  con>raanding  dig- 
nitf  of  bar  tootioni  and  tho  soft  earbantment  of 
her  flmile,  phs  was  easily  C0tjvrn«:crd  that  shciivas 
Iho  d«lifbt  or  tormem  of  every  pyc,  and  lb  at  ali 
who  gftied  upon  her  fcH  the  tire  of  4?firy  or  love. 
She  thor afore  ne^e»ctt'd  tlie  culture  of  iiii  Undi^r- 
B^rtdm^  which  mi^ht  bare  aupjilkd  the  di-fiwi^ 
of  her  fonn,  and  oppbod  all  her  care  to  the  deco- 
ration of  her  pit?r!^on;  for  eho  considered  that 
more  could  judtj;e  of  biauty  than  of  wit,  and  vras^ 
bko  tb^  rest  of  iuiman  beiti^^tf,  in  haeti^  to  t*e  ad*- 
mired.  The  desire  nf  conquest  naioral jy  liwl  li^r 
to  the  lists  In  wliicb  beauty  signalizcN  her  iK»wrif, 
She  ghtterefl  at  court,  tiutlercd  in  thf^  park,  and 
talked  loud  in  the  front  hox ;  but  aftt^r  a  thou- 
sand expT^KmenlA  of  her  charinfi,  was  at  lust  con- 
Ttnced  that  she  had  been  flattered,  and  that  her 
glass  was  boneeter  iban  her  maid. 


Pioravtrt  titif,it<ri>  fe^tmdtr*  fttfQftm 

If  «ory  mid  41l¥Ad . 

Cluiiftt  ihmt  toti^  glo^'iti  witb  p  >i|b,  to  Gad 

Th'  u  birjlt  lug  f rouikiic  of  t»AC  m JtukUid,  pot  K. 

4»oxo  the  emirs  and  Tjsters,  the  sons  of  valour 
and  of  Wisdom,  that  stand  at  the  comers  of  the 
Indian  throfie  lo  n-!=isE  iim  coiinsok  or  luuduct 
the  wars  of  the  posti'ritv  ol"  Timur,  thir  first  place 
was  long  hehi  by  Mfiirn<l  the  fl-u  of  Haniilh. 
Mnmd,  havinijaii^rnulrzrj  hirnndfiiJ  many  batth-s 
and  eifgea,  wa*i  rt; warded  wiih  the  government 
Ota  province,  from  which  tlie  fame  of  his  wifidom 
and  moderation  was  availed  to  the  pinnaclej^  of 
Agnij  by  the  prayi^ra  of  those  vvhoiu  bis  a* i mini 3- 
Iration  made  happy*  The  emjicror  called  him 
joto  hi?  pri>acni:o,  and  gave  into  his  hand  the 
kfl vs  of  ricbet,  and  the  t^^br e  of  eoiiim:i  nil-  The 
voice  or  Myrad  ^vm  heard  from  thcditfi  of  Tau- 
rus  to  the  InLiw  ^,,,,„^   ^^.^^^  ^^  j-^,       j  ^ 

h|»^prcsence,  and  cv..^.,,.  ^^  ^  .^|^  ^^^^^  ^^^,^^^ 

Morad  lived  many  i  rars  in  proSjrwi^^  ,  everv 
day  increased  hi^  vvt-si'lth,  and  e.^tcndernri>*,jQ^J_^ 
ence.  The  r^agea  rcpif^ited  hw  ma^ims^  the  cap- 
tains  of  thoit'^jindB  wa  itrd  hi:i  commands,  Com- 
|H?titioii  withdrew  into  tlie  euvi^rn  of  vnvy^  and 
discontent  trembled  At  htr  own  murmurj*^  But 
human  greatness  is  iihort  and  transitory,  as  the 
odour  ot  m cense  in  the  fire.  T!ie  sun  grew  weary 
of  gilding  the  pilaces  of  Morad,  the  douda  oT 
sorrow  gathered  round  his  ho-^tl^nad  the  trmpest 
of  hatred  roared  about  hifl  dwelling. 

Morad  taw  ruin  hastily  npproaehin^r.  The 
first  that  for^rtfik  htm  were  hii*  poot?;  ^  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  all  thiJK' whom  he  bad 
rewarded  for  contributing  to  his  phrtsures-  and 
ojily  a  few,  ivboae  virtue  had  entitled  them  to 


favour,  Wfre  nurt  to  be  seen  in  his  ball  or  t^aim 
bi^fs.     He  Mt  hm  dangerj  and  proetia|«d 
eelt'  oT  ll  te  foot  of  th  e  throne.     H  is  act;  u vera 
cnntident  nhd  loud,  his  fritrud^  i^ood  coiti 
with  frigid  ni*utnihtyp  and  the  voice  of  tituh  wW 
overborne  by  clamour.     Fie  was  di vested  of  lit 
power,    deprivi^  of  hi*  acquisitions*  and  co*»» 
demned  to  pass  the  rest  of  hit  life  on  bis  hr/HI* 
tary  estate, 

Morad  bad  bacn  so  long  aocnaitutnti]  lo  c^^anrjl 
and  busincASp  supplicaniA  at  id  flatterTt  tbat  hi 
knew  not  how  to  ml  up  hii  houra  in  eortlitdfi ;  hi 
saw  vi'itb  regret  the  ^u»  ri*c  to  force  on  hm  '~ 
a  new  day  tor  which  he  bad  no  use  ;  and  ^^ 
the  savage  llmt  wanders  in  the  deaejt,  ' 
he  has  no  time  vacant  from  the  ealts  &C  naltii^ 
but  13  always  chafing  his  prey,  or  ajeeping  in  btf 
deu» 

ills  di;^content  in  time  vitiat^  liia  e<i0abtutiai| 
and  a  slow  disease  seized  tipi^n  him.  He  rf^fannj 
physicp  neglected  ojEcreise,  tuid  lay  dotrn  on  litt 
voa^h  peeviah  and  restless  rather  afraid  to  dia 
than  deitirouA  to  live*  liLs  domciitics,  for  a  timf^ 
redoubled  their  a^Midu^ti^s ;  hut  finding  tbat  do 
f^tlicionsn^^s  co^dd  sooth,  nr>r  f^taetnes?  tmiMj* 
they  soon  gave  way  lo  uegligentx'  and  silotJi,  ijm 
he  tJiAT  once  commanded  Udtu>ii9of(en  ianguuhF 
ed  in  hi^  eh  amber  wilboutan  attendant 

In  tbifl  melancholy  ^tate,  hecommnrwJed  me^ 
sengers  to  recall  hia'eldest  ion  Abouzaid  froiothn 
army*    Abouzatd  wa<t  alarmed  at  tlie  account  of 
bis  "father's  sitkneaa,  and  hasted  by  iMig  }0d!^ 
no^fl  to  his  place  of  residence.     Morul  ww  yet 
living,  and  feh  hi?  streirgth  return  at  tlw  «»i 
braces  of  bi^  son  ;   thr^n  coinmandiog  bim  lo«rJ 
down  at  Iiis  bed  side,  *'  A  bo  maid,"  wyi  It?, 
'*  thy  father  has  no  more  to  hope  or  fear  (n>m^ 
inhabitant*  of  the  earth ;  the  cold  liand  erf  ibt 
ang«l  of  death  is  now  upon  btai>  and  lb*  wfl- 
cioue  pra vc,t  ^  howl  i  n  g  for  hi*  prey.    Hear,  iber^ 
fnrej  the  pfpr rpts  of  ftncif'nt  oxpertence,  Irt fNtl 
my  last  ioziitnictions  is^ue  forth  in  vain.    Thwi 
hriM  -«een  me  happy  ami  calamitous,  then  birt 
ho  held  my  esaltaiiou  Eind  my  fall.     My  powo"ii 
in  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  my  trFosurei  law 
rewarded  my  accuacrEs ;  hut  my  inhefitancs  ^ 
clemency  of  the  emperor  has  spared,  and  roy  w^ 
d  o  m  b  i^  angirr  c  on  I  d  no  1 1  ak  e  aw  ay*     C  a*flWoe 
eyta  round  thee  ;  whatever  thou  heholde*t ^^ 
hi  n  few  hoiiri*,  beihmc;  opply  thine  eartoffiy 
ihctfltesT  ond  thiJ^e  possr prions  will  |jromolttliT 
huppinesB,     Aspire  not  lo  public  honour?,  fate* 
not  tlin  polaeet;  of  king^ ;  thy  weslth  will  sd  tfcfl* 
above  insult,  let  thy  moderation  keep  thee  be^o* 
envy.    Content  thysrelf  Wdh  private  dignity*  **" 
fuse  thy  rjchcs  amono-  thy  friends,  let  eiciV  **"! 
extend  "thy  beneficence,  and  f=ufler  not  thy'k"****^ 
to  he  at  reM  till  thou  art  lnv.-il  by  all  (o'v^""^ 
^Viu  art  kno^vn.     In  tlic  h^rrrbt  of  mr  po**''^^^ 
?'^>nc-famatioiu  Wliu  will  bear  llr^)  ^^^'^^^ 
^n    !.'i:^'^>*^a^i^t  thou  perlbrm  7   Bet  ,^  ^l 
^,7' t^P  ^^  "^  ^  the  titafic.  of  the  wea^-f^; 

'  the 


strength,  and  that  tiie  li^iV'!!!:;^  J^^^'^- 
puncture  of  an  af^p,"  "  ^^^       - 

Morad  expired  in  a  few  hours.    Abox^k,;^ 


t/te' 


the  months  of  monrnmg,  determined  lo  re^f**** 
liis  conduct  by  bis  father's  prcicepts,  and  eu  I'?^** 
the  love  fif  niankitid  by  every  art  of  kirt^'W^ 
and  end^ormrnt.     lie   wisely  cousiderec/,   th( 
domeatic  hnppin^?;R  was  first  to  be  securecf,  Mitd 
that  none  have  so  mtieh  pow«r  of  doing  go^or 
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hurt,  as  Utui»c  wlio  arc  present  in  the  hour  of 
noghgcnce,  hear  the  bursts  of  thoughtless  merh- 
mcnr,  and  observe  llic  starts  of  unguurdrd  pas- 
sion. He  theri'forc  augmented  the  pa^  of  all  his 
aitenilants,  and  requited  every  exertion  of  un- 
couimon  dilij{cnce  by  su)>emunierary  gratuities. 
While  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  (ideUty 
and  afllctioii  of  his  fauiilv,  he  was  in  the  night 
alarmed  with  rubbers,  who,  being  puisucd  vid 
taken,  declared  that  they  had  been  admitted  by 
one  of  his  servants;  the  servant  immediately 
confessed  that  he  unbarred  the  door,  because 
another  not  more  worthy  of  confidence  was  in- 
trusted with  tiie  keyo. 

Abouzaid  was  thus  convinced  tliat  a  dci)end- 
ent  could  not  easily  be  made  a  friend ;  and  that, 
wliilc  many  were  solieiting  for  the  first  rank  of 
favour,  all  those  would  be  alienated  whom  he 
disappointed,  lie  therefore  resolved  to  associate 
with  a  few  r«|ual  companions  si-lected  from 
among  the  cliicf  men  of  tiic  province.  With 
these  he  lived  happily  for  a  time,  till  familiarity 
set  them  free  trom  restraint,  and  everv  man 
thought  himself  at  hberty  to  indulge  his  own 
caprice,  and  advance  his  own  opmions.  I'hey 
then  disturbed  each  other  with  contrariety  of  in- 
dinations,  and  difierencu  of  sentiments,  and 
Abouzaid  was  necessitated  to  oflend  one  party 
by  concurrence,  or  both  by  indiflcrencc. 

Uc  afterwards  deleniiiiicd  to  avoid  a  close 
union  with  beings  so  discordant  in  their  nature, 
and  to  ditiuse  luniself  in  a  larger  circle.  £Ie 
practised  the  smile  of  univerwtl  courtesy,  and  in- 
vited all  to  his  table,  but  admitted  none  to  lus 
retirements.  Many  who  had  been  rejected  in 
his  choice  of  friendship  now  refused  to  accept 
his  acquaintance;  and  of  those  whom  plenty  and 
magnincence  drew  to  his  table,  everj-  one\>re8sed 
forward  toward  intimacy,  thought  himself  over- 
looked in  the  crowd,  and  murmured  because  he 
was  not  distinguished  above  the  rest.  By  de- 
grees all  made  advances,  and  all  resented  repulse. 
The  table  was  then  covered  with  delicacies  in 
rain  ;  the  niu:<ic  sounded  in  empty  rooms  ;  and 
Abouzaid  was  lofl  to  form  in  solitude  some  new 
scheme  of  pleasure  or  security. 

Resolving  now  to  try  the 'force  of  gratitude, 
ho  inquired  for  men  of  science  whoso  merit  was 
obscured  by  poverty.  His  house  was  soon 
crowded  with  jK)et!«,*8culptor!4,  painteni,  and  de- 
signers, who  wantoned  in  luiexperienced  plenty, 
and  employed  their  iK)wers  in  celebration  of 
their  patron.  But  in  a  short  time  they  forgot 
the  diiitress  from  which  they  had  been  rt^scued, 
and  began  to  consider  their  deliverer  as  a  wretch 
of  narrow  capacity,  who  was  growing  preat  by 
works  which  he  could  not  perlonn,  and  whom 
they  oveT|>ai<l  by  <-ond«MTnding  to  accept  his 
bounties.  Almuzaid  luard  tlicir  inurinurs  and 
dismissed  th'^m,  and  from  that  hour  continued 
blind  to  colours,  and  deaf  to  panegyric. 

As  the  sf)ns  of  art  de(>art"d,  muttering  threats 
of  perpetual  infamy,  Abouzaid,  who  stood  at  the 
gate,  called  to  him  Hamot  thi^  poet  "  Hamet," 
said  he,  **  thy  ingratitude  has  put  an  end  to  my 
hopes  and  experiments  :  I  have  now  learned  the 
vanity  of  those  lubours  tliat  wi.<«h  to  be  rt;wardi*d 
by  human  bcnevfilonce ;  I  shall  henceforth  do 
cood,  and  avoid  evil,  without  respect  to  tb^ 
opinion  of  men;  and  resolvn  to  solicit  onlv* 
approbation  of  that  Being,  whom  mlooo  T' 
sure  to  please  by  cmleftToizriiig  to  pKciM  kj 
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The  yotiih 

Yielding  like  wax,  th*  imprcMive  folly  bears  { 
Rough  to  reproof,  and  alow  to  future  cares. 

riAifCis. 

TO  THK  RAMBLER. 

Dear  Mr.  Rambler, 
I  HAVE  been  four  days  con  lined  to  my  chamber 
by  a  cold,  which  has  alieady  kept  me  irom  three 
plavs,  nine  sales,  fire  shows,  and  six  card-tableoL 
and  put  me  seventeen  visits  behindhand;  and 
the  doctor  tells  my  mamma,  that  if  1  fret  and  cry, 
it  will  settle  in  my  head,  and  1  sliall  not  be  fit  to 
be  seen  these  six  weeks.  But,  dear  Mr.  Rambler, 
how  can  I  help  it  /  At  this  very  time  Melissa  is 
dancing  with  the  prettiest  gentleman  ; — she  will 
breakfast  with  him  to-morrow,  and  then  run  to 
two  auctions,  and  hear  compliments,  and  have 
presents ;  then  she  will  be  urest,  and  visit,  and 
get  a  ticket  to  the  play  ;  then  go  to  cards,  and 
win,  and  come  home  with  two  flambeaux  before 
her  chair.     Dear  Mr.  Rambler,  who  can  bear  it? 

My  aunt  has  just  brought  me  a  bundle  of  your 
papers  for  my  amusement  iShe  says,  you  are  a 
philosopher,  and  w  ill  teach  me  to  moderate  my 
desires,  and  look  upon  the  wot  Id  with  indifler- 
encr.  But,  dear  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  nor  intend  to 
moderate  my  desires,  nor  can  I  think  it  proper  to 
look  upon  the  world  with  indiflerrnce,  tUl  the 
world  looks  with  indiflerence  on  me.  1  have 
been  forced,  however,  to  sit  this  morning  a  whole 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  your  paper  before  my 
face  ;  but  just  as  my  aunt  came  in,  PhvUidahaa 
brought  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Trip,  which  I  put 
within  the  leaves ;  and  read  about  ahnenet  and 
iHCon96Uihltne»$^  and  ardawr,  and  irruittibU  pu§» 
nan,  and  eternal  ecnttancyi  while  ni^  aunt  iniai* 
gined  that  I  was  puzzling  myself  with  your  phi- 
losophy, and  oAen  cried  out,'  when  she  saw  roe 
look  confused,  "  If  there  is  any  word  which  yon 
do  not  understand,  child,  I  will  explain." 

Dear  soul !  how  old  people  that  think  them* 
selves  wise  may  be  imposed  upon !  But  it  is  fit 
that  they  shoufd  take  their  turn  ;  for  1  am  sore^ 
while  they  can  keep  poor  girls  close  in  the  narse- 
ry,  they  tyrannize  over  us  in  a  very  shamefol 
manner,  and  fill  oiur  imaginations  with  talce  of 
terror,  only  to  make  us  live  in  quiet  snbiection, 
and  fancy  that  we  can  never  be  safe  but  by  their 
protection. 

I  have  a  mamma  and  two  aunts,  who  have  all 
been  formeily  celebrated  for  w  it  and  beauty,  and 
are  still  generally  admired  by  those  who  value 
thein'^elves  u|>on  their  underKtanding,  and  love 
to  talk  of  vice  and  virtue,  nature  and  simplieitj, 
and  bc*anty  and  propriety ;  but  if  there  was  not 
some  hop'  of  meeting  me,  scarcely  a  creatore 
would  come  near  them  that  wrars  a  fashionable 
coat  These  ladies,  Mr.  Rambler,  have  had  me 
under  tht  ir  government  fif\een  years  and  a  half, 
and  have  all  that  time  been  endeavouring  to  de- 
ceive me  by  such  representations  of  life  as  I  now 
find  not  to  ho  true ;  but  I  know  not  whether  I 
ought  to  impute  them  tf>  ignorance  or  malice,  ae 
it  IS  possible  the  world  may  be  inuch  changed 
-2——  ♦h*»v  mingled  in  general  conversation. 

'•*^  that  I  should  love  hooks,  they 

"  knowledge  coold  make 

«  to  men  of  eenee,  er 
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ijtttlifjf  in«  to  4]«Uii|11uh  tbe  super^ckl  gtitU-r 
of  v<nity  thXiQ  tho  volid  m^rit  of  iindt^rsUiiulmi;; 
tnd  tliv^t  ft  liabit  of  rending  trould  cnaible  mc  to 
fill  up  till?  vncuitiea  of  hie  withoul  Uit  help  cif 
ftitly  or  dangfjruiu  Aintiifftnent&f  «a()  pT£«ervc  die 
fW^m  the  flnftfea  q(  iditnuikit  oiid  the  i»roiid»  oJ' 
t  ion 

'k*'  tl  jnteiibon  ^vj^  to  moke  m^s 

%^  rhkh  they  *utct?©decl  so  well 

•jbk  .ftt  not  look  id  ih^r  fac^iB^  or 

'«||__  t  ftO  man  tsv^f  upoke  but  tn 

§^^  but  ici  ^lur«;  tliiit  th@  fitrl 

wKa  4  that  h4d  ODco  sqaec^ed  ncr 

lef  ft  Mcond  lime^  wftv  od  the 

.-  1  tbftt  slie  wtio  natiwer^  « 

D   illing  her  rcktioiii,  gfttK}  Jovf^ 

or,  tb&t  she  would  t'^itftinly 

n   thi  I  thiLt  mv  leading^fft 

t  -.ce  heoru  any  oiLrrtt 

L.^^.j  I  tho  milliner,  the  ni»* 

ftt>d  mj  >.~.ud  *  (of  mamma  nn^ve 

wh«D  bI'         Lrd  me  eofi^uivnded,  bill 
u  very  '^  and  then  cndcavourou  ,»  ...... 

my  Bite  by  bome  inquiry  afLor  my  nttedle  ur 

my  bob&. 

It  ift  now  three  montha  ainco  I  bftvc  h< 
fered  10  pay  and  nsccnve  visits  to  dance  a 
SflBemblieJ,  to  have  a  place  kept  for  ma 
Wo§,  and  to  plflV  at  L&dy  Racket's  * 
yoa  mfty  easily  tmagiao  what  I  think 
who  have  m  l<jng  clituiuHi  me  with  fftlt,«  ^-j,^. 
fttions,  ditto  rhcd  tnc  Htlh  lictitjous  terror*  ai 
concealed  froni  Ji»e  all  tjiat  1  Have  fbiuid  to  maL^ 
Ibc  happincSiS  of  Hotnnn* 

I  ani  so  r&r  frotii  iwrceiving  the  uaefulnoatt  or 
nc?ces»ly  of  book*,  tliat  if  i  had  not  dn>pped  aJl 
prelenaionj  to  l«^roin^  I  ehouJd  li^re  lost.  Mr. 
Tripf  whom  I  once  |ji|vhl«ii  hi  I  (J  another  box 
by  retailing  ?*>me  of  Dryden^s  rciuntkea  upim  a 
tragecly  ;  lor  Mr.  Trip  drtlarc^  tljai  he?  hattii 
nollung  liki.^  hanl  words,  and  I  &m  &me  tliere  is 
not  (I  better  partner  to  be  found;  hid  very  ivalk 
13  a  dancf,  (  have  lalktid  once  or  tvi  ii  o  aiuong 
ladies  about  pnnciples  and  id<io.s :  but  liny  put 
their  fan*  before  Iticir  facta,  and  told  tin-  1  was 
loo  wiee  for  tbcm,  who  for  ihoir  purl  m^ver  prts 
tended  to  read  nny  thing  but  the  pliiy-bill  j  and 
then  aj^ked  me  the  price  ot'  my  heal  head* 

Those  vQcancit's  o(  time  which  are  Ui  hu  fdled 
up  with  books,  i  havt  nt'ver  yel  obtained  ;  fur 
consider,  Mr.  Umnblcr,  I  go  to  bid  lati'^  and 
tboreiore  c  tin  not  rise  early  ;  ttj  fiuoii  us  I  am  up, 
I  dr<?S3  for  the  gardens  ;  then  walk  ui  i\w  park  ; 
then  alwayss  gi>  to  some  uale  or  shim-,  or  enter- 
tainment at  the  Lilllo  Theatre  ;  then  jiiust  be 
drt$9i;d  for  dinner ;  tlien  must  pay  iiiv  visits ; 
then  wflJk  in  ihtj  park  ;  then  hurry  i%i  llie  plav; 
and  from  thence  to  Iho  card- 1  a  hie.  Thk  n^  the 
gentrai  co ncse  of  the  day,  \\\wn  llure  happens 
iiotbing  i^ntiraordmary ;  but  ?^oinetime$  I  ranible 
into  ihp  counirVt  aod  eonie  back  again  in  a  ball ; 
lomelimes  1  am  engaged  lor  n  wJioU;  day  and 
aft  of  the  oifiht.  If,  at  ony  lime,  J  i:an  giVc  an 
lOLir  by  not  bt^ing  at  home,  I  have  fo' many 
thi^)gl!  to  do,  ao  many  ortler?  to  give  to  the  mih 
liner^  bo  nmny  altBratiuriit  to  make  in  my  clothe*, 
§o  many  vi^itantH'  imoicH  to  read  over,  ho  many 
in  vi  Lilt  ions  to  neenpl  or  fofuae,  si>  rimnv  rantii  Uv 
write,  and  t^o  many  fashions  to  condiJer,  that  1 
mm  Iftii  m  oonfii^nf  forcG4  ftl  k»l  ta  1^  b  opiR' 


hi 


panv^,  or  utep  itito  my  clutir,  ftfift  (e«Te  hair  m^ 
affairs  to  the  dirvclioir  of  ri»T  maid. 

Thh  in  the  roittid  i>f  my  ^ay  ;  and  *hen  tM 
(  either  Btop  ntv  eounie,  or  sn  cbftnge  it  a»  to 
wiutt  ft  tiook  ?    I  aiippua(?  it  csinnol  i>t^  initgUK^ 
thai  any  of  iimi^A  di^  er^iinnf  wriU  «OOii  b«  y  ti  ^ 
end,    "ihrre  wdl  al^^u^st  he  guikfi^  atud  ft  pftffc^  ^ 
and  aoetiofi?^,  and  «<hc^wi,  and  pifty houaeit,  m  < 
nrdsi  vmts  will  always  b«  fmid,   ftttd  eJotkii^ 
alwaya  bo  worn  ;  and  how  cttn  J  lift  if  <  tim«  ui^ 
employed  upon  my  bandu  ? 

Bnt'i  tLrn  most  at  ft  lowt  to  gij«s9  JAr  Whftl  pi^, 
pofie  thev  rehiied  eneti  tra^ie  atorteft  oT  ikn  CM| 
ty,  perfidy,  and  artkiccjn  ai  mini,  wbciy  if  fhey  4 
were«o  mahdous  and  dr«inicttve,  bftvo  cifU 
now  reformed  thvir  txtannoA.     I  hftve  not,  i 
my  e nuance  into  the  wiorld,  fotmd  o(i«  mhai 
noi  j^ro^ss  hnnAetf  devote<l  lo   my  i 
y  to  live  or  dm  a<i  I  shall  foa 
^are  ito  far  frmn  mtNiditig  lo  huft  m^  i 
only  contotit^on  la  wluv  *huaU  ti«  ftH 
,>^.^,„.  do«e1v  to  alttnd,  ftiid  tiK^t  Grvquca 
reat  ow.    When  difilrrnt  pift«e«  of  cab 
nent  Of  acbeme:i  ot^  pleasure  atv  iB^iUio 
lU]  !»ee  the  eye  sparkle  nod  tJvi^' 
rni  whose   pntjiosaU  ohlAtn  n^ 
dicn  lead  a  me  od'm  titym^  i 
leenaion,  and  con^iialjiiftl^  h 
t  lived  to  the  hoar  of  fdtdtv^    Afo  I 
mbbr,   creaturea  to  be  feared?    la  ii 
1  any  injury  will  be  done  roe  by  lho«e  wfc 
J  enjoy  htc  only  while  t  ^irg^r  l^aw  wi.th  i 
es'ince  ? 

A  I  little  re4Uon  cftn  I  yet  titid  to  suspect  1 
.J  sLutagonmatid  fraud.  When  I  play  at  ci 
they  never  take  advantage  of  my  vcuMAk^t^  i 
exact  from  me  a  rigoroui^obeervatjonof  Ibtxami 
Even  Mr.  ShuiHe,  a  ^fave  ircnllenian,  wbt.  km 
dftti||btera  older  than  my^ddl^  pl&^s  uiUt  u^  i 
ntrgh^ently,  that  t  am  soa)etimie«  mctined  U^b 
lievi' he  loscj*  iuH  money  by  dedgn  ;  and  yn  lie 
is  3o  fond  of  play,  that  he  eay^  he  will  on^day 
lake  Hit:  to  his*  house  in  the  eoiuitjy,  that  wcoiy 
try  by  oursctves  who  can  conquer.  I  bavenA 
yet  pt unused  hmi;  but  when  tlif:  town  greirii 
litlle  empty,  1  i^hah  think  upon  it^ior  I  waDt«oio« 
trinkets,  like  Letilia^fi,  to  my  watch.  I  de  Ofil 
doubt  toy  hick,  but  must  »ludy  iome  nu!«ili«f 
ainuHitig  my  relation?. 

Foralhbese  diBlinetiona  I  ^m!  myself  ind^hlid 
lo  that  beaut}  which  1  was  never  Bu6cred toliiv 
nrairted,  *iiid  "uf  which,  therefore,  L  did  not  befow 
know   the   foil  valut.     Thi^  conrcalmcol  wti 
certandy  an  iutenlional  franri  ;   for  uiy  auntakif 
vyi'»  hke  other  |jeople,  and  i  ajn  ^very  day  iojUt 
that  nothing  but  bhndne«s  eau  e^dipff  tlie  n4i^ 
e nee  of  my  e  1  m rni s.    T Iteir  whole  a^^coonl ^4il 
world  which  llje^v  pretend  to  know  Ao  w«il.kf 
been  only  one  jfction   e  ma  tig  led  with  taolM; 
and  though  the  mod.e!i$  of  ]if<T  oblige  me  Ui  COA* 
tinite   some   appearances  of  respect,  J  ctnWl 
tiiink  that  tliey,  who  have  been  so  4iofdj«* 
tteted    in    igjiiimnce    or  impoature,  half  *^ 
right  to  the  pH'teirtn,  verierntion,  or  obediiace^t 
8ir,  yours,  BftttjLiU- 
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*0  H»  dfyvnoi  AiX/^9at' 

^in  r»Proj'  ovk  ai>iX<i,iif 
^ti.  TuT'Tov  oil  rnKiiH. 

To  6t  ;^iipav,  oWfifttaOa 

Aia  ToiiTOy  o\  ytAuVVrCS.  ANACESON* 

la  Tain  the  noblcut  birth  would  prort, 

Nor  worth  nor  wit  avail  in  lovat 

■Ti«  gold  aloiio  5uc«:.'edU — by  gold 

The  veoal  sex  is  bourht  and  told. 

Accursed  be  h«»  who  tinif  of  yoro 

Discovered  tbi-  pemicioua  ore ! 

Thia  aeu  a  brother's  heart  on  fire. 

And  annstheaon  ngaiu»t  the  sire; 

And  what,  alas !  is  worse  than  aU, 

To  this  the  lover  oirea  hin  fkll.  r.  LCWit. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER, 

Sir. 
I  AM  the  son  of  a  gentleman  whose  ancestors  for 
man  J  sges  held  the  first  rank  in  the  country ; 
till  at  last  one  of  them,  too  desirous  of  popularity, 
•eC  his  house  open,  kept  a  table  covered  with 
continual  profusion,  and  distributed  his  bocf  and 
al«  to  such  as  chose  rather  to  live  upon  the  folly 
of  others,  than  their  own  labour,  with  such 
thoughtless  liberality,  that  he  left  a  third  part  of 
his  estate  inort|ra^ed.  His  successor  a  man  of 
spirit,  scorned  to  impair  his  dimity  by  parsimo- 
nious retrenchments,  or  to  admit,  by  a  sale  of  his 
lands,  any  participation  of  the  rights  of  his  ma- 
nor ;  ho  therefore  made  another  mortgage  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  former,  and  pleased  himself 
with  the  reflection,  that  his  son  would  have  the 
hereditary  estate  without  the  diminution  of  an 
acre. 

Nearly  resembling  this  was  the  practice  of  my 
wise  progenitors  for  many  ages.  E?ery  man 
boasted  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  resolved  to 
support  the  dignity  or  his  birth,  and  liTcdin  splen- 
dour and  plenty  at  the  expense  of  his  heir,  who, 
sometimes  by  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  some- 
times by  lucky  legacies,  dischargrd  part  of  the 
incumbrances,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to 
contract  new  debts,  and  to  leave  to  his  children 
the  same  inheritance  of  embarraMment  and  dis- 
tress. Thus  the  estate  i»erpctually  decayed  ;  the 
woods  were  felled  by  one,  the  park  ploughed  by 
another,  the  fishery  fct  to  farmers  by  a  third ;  at 
last  the  old  hall  was  pulled  down  to  spare  the 
cost  of  reparation,  and  part  of  the  matenals  sold 
to  build  a  small  house  with  the  rest.  We  were  now 
openly  degraded  from  our  original  rank,  and  my 
fatlier^s  brother  was  allowed  with  less  reluctance 
to  serve  an  apprcnticephip,  though  we  never  re- 
conciled ourselves  heartily  to  the  sound  of  habere 
dasher,  bnt  alwavs  talkrcl  of  warehouses  and  a 
merchant,  and  w\ien  the  wind  happened  to  blow 
loud,  affected  to  pity  the  hazards  of  commerce, 
and  to  sympathize  with  the  solicitude  of  my  poor 
uncle,  who  had  the  trae  retailer's  terror  of  ad  ven* 
ture,  and  never  exposed  himself  or  his  property 
to  any  wider  water  than  the  Thames. 

In  time,  however,  by  continual  profit  and  small 
expanses,  he  grew  rich,  and  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  rank.  He  hung  the  arms  of 
the  family  over  his  parlour-chimney ;  pointed  at 
a  chariot  decorated  only  with  a  cipher  ;  becam** 
of  opinion  that  money  coiild  not  make  a  gentle- 
man ;  resented  the  petulance  of  upstarts ;  told 
stories  of  Alderman  PufTs  grandfather,  the  por- 
ter ;  wondered  that  there  was  no  better  mt*^ 
for  reg>ilating  precedence;  wished  <br 
dreas  peculiar  to  men  of  luhioo  I  udivl 


servant  presented  a  letter,  always  inquired  whe- 
ther it  came  from  his  brother  the  esquire. 

My  father  was  careful  to  send  him  game  by 
«very  carrier,  which,though  the  conveyance  often 
cost  more  than  the  value,  was  well  received,  be- 
cause it  gave  an  opportunity  of  callinjirhis  friends 
together,  describing  the  beauty  of  his  brothel's 
seat,  and  lamenting  his  own  folly,  whom  no  pe- 
monstrances  could  withhold  from  polluting  hie 
finffers  with  a  shop-book. 

The  little  presents  which  we  sent  were  alwar 
returned  with  great  munificence.  He  was  de 
sirous  of  being  ihe  second  founder  of  his  family 
and  could  not  bear  that  we  should  be  any  longer 
outshone  by  those  whom  we  considered  as  climb- 
ers upon  our  ruins,  and  usurpers  of  our  fortune. 
He  furnished  our  house  with  all  the  elegance  of 
fashionable  expense,  and  was  careful  to  conceal 
his  bounties,  lest  the  poverty  of  his  family  should 
be  suspected. 

At  length  it  happened  that,  by  misconduct  like 
our  own,  a  large  estate,  which  had  been  puiw 
chased  from  us,  was  a^in  exposed  to  the  best 
bidder.  My  uncle,  delighted  with  an  oppotto- 
nity  of  reinstating  the  family  in  their  possessions, 
came  down  with  treasures  scarcely  to  be  :' 


gined  in  a  place  where  commerce  has  not  made 
large  sums  familiar,  and  at  once  drove  all  the 
competitors  away,  expedited  the  writings,  and 
took  possession.  He  now  considered  himself  as 
supenor  to  trade,  disposed  of  his  stock,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  settled  his  economy,  began  to 
show  his  rural  sovereignty,  by  breaking  the 
hedges  of  his  tenants  in  hunting,  and  seizinff  the 
guns  or  nets  of  those  whose  fortunes  did  not 
qualify  them  for  sportsmen.  He  soon  aftefwardi 
solicited  the  office  of  sherifij  from  which  all  his 
neighbours  were  glad  to  be  reprieved,  but  wfaieh 
he  regarded  as  a  resumption  of  ancestral  claims, 
and  a  kind  of  restoration  to  blood  afler  the  aiU 
tainderofa  trade. 

My  uncle,  whose  mind  was  so  tilled  vrith  this 
change  of  his  condition,  that  he  found  no  want  of 
domestic  entertainment,  declared  himself  too  old 
to  marry,  and  resolved  to  let  the  newly-purchased 
estate  fall  into  the  regular  channel  of'inneritancei 
I  was  therefore  considered  as  heir-apparent  and 
courted  with  ofiiciousness  and  caresses,  by  the 
gentlemen  who  had  hitherto  coldly  allowed  lAe 
that  rank  which  they  could  not  refuse,  depressed 
me  with  studied  neglect,  and  irritated  me  with 
ambiguous  insults. 

.1  felt  not  much  pleasure  from  the  civilities  for 
which  T  knew  myself  indebted  to  my  uncle*s  in- 
dustry, till,  by  one  of  the  invitations 'which  every 
day  now  brotifrht  me,  I  was  induced  to  spend  a 
we<  k  with  Lucius,  whosp  daughter  Flayilla  T  had 
nf^en  seen  and  admired  like  others,  without  any 
thought  of  nearer  approaches.  The  inequality 
which  had  hitherto  kept  me  at  a  distance  being 
now  levelled,!  was  received  with  every  evidence 
of  re«pect:  Lucius  told  me  the  fortune  whieh  he 
intrnned  for  his  favourite  daughter,  many  odd 
accidents  obliged  us  to  be  often  tog«  ther  wtthont 
company,  and  I  soon  b^^gan  to  find  that  they  were 
spreadini;  forme  the  nets  of  matrimony. 

Flavilla  was  all  softness  and  complaisance.   I, 

who  have  been  excluded  by  a  narrow  fortune 

from  much  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and 

-•"•  honoured  before  with  the  notice  of  so 

' "  Anamourcd.   Lucius  either 

*  Flavilla  betrayed  it; 
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care  wu  uken  that  our  private  meeting  should 
be  less  frequent,  and  mv  charmer  confessed  bj 
her  eyes  how  much  pain  she  suffered  from  our 
restramt  I  renewcu  my  visit  upon  erer^  pre- 
tence, but  was  not  allowed  one  inter\'iew  w  ithout 
witness  :  at  la«t  I  declared  my  passion  to  Lucins, 
who  received  rae  as  a  lover  worthy  of  his  dauffb- 
ter,  and  told  me  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his 
consent,  but  that  my  uncle  should  settle  his 
estate  upon  mo.  I  objected  the  indecency  of  en< 
croaching  on  liis  life,  and  the  danger  of  provoking 
him  by  such  an  unseasonable  demand.  Lucius 
seemed  not  to  think  decency  of  much  importance, 
but  admitted  the  danger  of  displeasing,  and  con- 
dnded  that,  as  he  was  now  old  and  sickly,  we 
might,  without  any  inconvenience,  wait  for  his 
death. 

With  this  resolution  I  was  better  contented,  aiT 
it  procured  me  the  company  of  Fla villa,  in  which 
the  days  passed  away  amidst  continual  npture ; 
but  in  time  1  began  to  be  ashamed  of  sitting  idle, 
in  expectation  of  growing  rich  by  the  death  of 
m?  benefactor,  and  proposed  to  Lucius  many 
schemes  of  raising  my  own  fortune  by  such  aa- 
aistance  as  1  knew  my  uncle  willing  to  give 
me.  Lucius,  afraid  lest  I  should  change  my  af- 
fection in  absence,  diverted  me  from  my  desi|^ 
by  dissuasives  to  which  my  passion  easily  hs- 
tencd.  At  last  my  uncle  dieo,  and  considering 
himself  as  neglected  by  me,  from  the  time  that 
Flavilla  took  possession  of  my  heart,  left  his 
estate  to  my  }*ounger  brother,  who  was  always 
hovering  about  his  bed,  and  relating  stories  of  my 
l^ranks  and  extravagance,  my  contempt  of  tfate 
commercial  dialect,  and  my  impatience  tobe  seil- 
inff  stock. 

My  condition  was  soon  known,  and  I  was  no 
longer  admitted  by  the  fatluT  of  Flavilla.  I  re- 
peated the  protestations  of  regard,  which  had 
been  formerly  retumca  with  so  much  ardour,  in  a 
letter  which  she  rrccivcd  privotely,  but  returned 
by  her  father*9  toot  man.  Contempt  has  driven 
out  my  love,  and  1  am  content  to  have  purchased, 
by  the  lojss  ot"  fortune,  an  e!*cope  from  a  liarpy,  who 
has  joined  the  artifices  of  ape  to  the  allurements 
of  youtli.  1  am  now  goin;;  to  pursue  my  former 
projects  \\  ith  a  legacy  which  my  uncle  bequeath- 
ed rae,  and  if  I  *»uccLed,  sliall  expect  to  near  of 
the  repentance  of  Flavilla. 

1  am.  Sir,  youn»,  &c. 

Const  AN  Tirs. 


No.  193.]        Tuesday,  Jan.  21,  1752. 

Laudit  amore  tumta  7  Sunt  certa  piarula  qu4t  ie 
Ttr  pure  lecto  poterunt  recreart  libello,  hoi. 

Or  art  thou  vaiu  1  book*  yield  a  certain  spell 
To  atop  ttiy  tuinotir ;  you  bhall  cease  to  swell 
When  }  ou  have  read  them  tJirice,  and  studied  well. 

CREECH. 

WiiATEVKR  is  universally  desired  will  besought 
by  induHtry  and  artifice,  by  merit  and  crimes,  hv 
means  (rood  and  had,  rational  and  absurd,  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  virtue  or  vice,  of  wisdom 
or  folly.  Some  will  always  mistake  the  degree 
of  their  own  desert,  and  some  will  desire  thai 
others  may  mistake  it.  The  cunning  will  have 
recourse  to  stratagem,  and  the  powerful  to  vio- 
lence, for  the  attainment  of  thi'ir  wishes  ;  some 
will  stoop  to  thefl,  and  oUiers  venture  upon 
plunder. 


Praise  is  so  pleasing  to  the  mind  of  man,  that 
.  it  is  the  original  motive  of  almoft  all  our  actions. 
;  The  dosing  of  commendation,  as  of  every  thing 
i  else,  is  varied  indeed  by  innumerable  difierences 
of  temper,  capacity,  and  knowledge;  aome  have 
no  higher  wilh  than  for  the  applause  of  a  club  7 
some  expect  the  acclamations  of  a  oouoty  :  and 
some  have  hoped  to  fill  the  months  of  all  ages 
and  nations  with  th?ir  names.   Every  man  pants 
for  the  highest  eminence  within  hia  view ;  none, 
however  mean,  ever  sinks  below  the  hope  of  be- 
ing distinguished  by  his  fellow-beinga,  and  very 
few  have  by  magnanimily  or  piety,  been  so  raised 
above  it,  as  to  act  wholly  without  regard  to  cen- 
sure or  opinion. 

To  be  praised,  therefore,  every  man  resoh-es ; 
but  resolutions  will  not  execute  themadvea. 
That  which  all  think  too  paraimoniouslj  diatri 
buted  to  their  own  claims,  they  will  not  gratni- 
tooaly  squander  upon  others,  and  some  ezpadi 
ent  must  be  tried,  by  which  praise  may  be  gaino^ 
before  it  can  l>e  enjoyed. 

Among  the  innumerable  bidden  for  praiae. 
some  are  willing  to  purchase  at  the  higheat  rate, 
and  ofier  ease  and  health,  fortune  and  life.  Yet 
even  of  these  only  a  small  part  have  gained  what 
they  80  earnestly  desired ;  tlio  student  wastea 
away  in  meditation,  and  tlie  soldier  perishes  on 
the  ramparts,  but  unless  some  accidental  ad^-an- 
tage  co-operates  with  merit,  neither  persever- 
ance nor  advantage  attract  attention,  and  learn- 
ing and  bravery  sink  into  the  grave,  without 
honour  or  remembrance. 

But  ambition  and  vanity  generally  expect  to 
be  gratified  on  easier  temis.  It  has  been  long 
observed,  that  what  is  procured  by  skill  or  labour 
to  the  first  possessor,  may  be  afterwards  trana- 
temd  ibr  money ;  and  that  the  man  of  wealth 
may  partake  all  the  acquisitions  of  courage  with- 
out hazard,  and  all  the  uroducts  of  industry  with- 
out fatigue,  it  was  easily  discovered  tliat  richea 
would  obtain  prai!>e  among  other  conveniences, 
and  that  he  whose  pride  was  unluckily  associated 
with  laziness,  ignorance,  or  cowardice,  needed 
only  to  pay  the  hire  of  a  paneg}*rist,  and  he  might 
be  regaled  with  periodical  eulogies ;  might  de- 
termine, ot  leisure,  what  virtue  or  science  he 
would  be  pleased  to  appropriate,  and  be  lulled 
in  the  evening  with  sootninir  serenades,  or  waked 
in  the  raominff  by  sprichlly  gretulations. 

The  happiness  which  mortalfi  receive  from  the 
celebration  of  beneficence  which  never  relieved, 
eloquence  which  never  perj^uailcl,  or  ele^nce 
which  never  pleaded,  ousht  not  to  be  envied  or 
disturbed,  when  they  are  known  honestly  to  pay 
for  their  entertainment.  But  there  are  unmerci- 
ful exactors  of  adulation,  who  withhold  the  wages 
of  venality ;  retain  their  encomiast  from  year  to 
year  by  general  promises  and  ambiguous  blan- 
dishments ;  and  when  he  has  run  through  the 
whole  Compaq's  of  Hatter)',  disminH  him  with  con- 
tempt, because  his  vein  of  fiction  is  cxliausteil. 

A  eontiniiol  fca!«t  of  commendation  is  only  to 
he  obtainiHl  by  merit  or  by  wealth;  many  are 
therefore  obliged  to  content  tliem«elves  with  sin- 
gle morsels,  and  recomi>rn?o  the  infrequency  of 
their  enjoyment  by  excess  and  riot,  whenever 
fortune  sets  the  banquet  before  them.  Hunger 
is  never  delicate ;  they,  who  are  seldom  gorged 
to  the  full  with  praise,  may  br  safely  fed  with 
^roas  compliments ;  for  the  appetite  must  be  ra- 
hsficd  before  it  i«  di»g«"t''d. 
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composition — that  I  had  once  determined  to  lay 
it  before  th<?  publrr.  Three  times  I  went  it  to  the 
printer,  and  ihr*»e  times  I  fetclied  it  back.  My 
mude!<t>'  was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  re 
flcctinp  that  I  was  about  to  waste  panegyrici  on 
myeclf,  which  miphl  be  more  profitably  reserved 
for  mv  patron,  1  locked  it  up  for  a  better  hour,  in 
compliance  with  the  farmer's  principle,  who  ne- 
ver eats  at  home  what  ho  can  carry  to  the  market. 


JS'o.  ld4.J      fcrATUiiDAT,  Jaw.  25,  17^2. 

Si  dam%a§a  tenem  jurat  «lea,  ludit  ti  iutret 
BunatMM,ptirtoqve  tadem  motet  armaJntiUo.  jo» 

If  rmtninff  doea  an  ftgnd  aire  mitire, 

Tb«n  my  young  maater  swiftly  laarns  the  rice, 

And  shmkes  in  Eugiof  aleeves^he  liu!e  box  and  dice. 

•*  ORYDKK,JnD 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Kg.  I$4.] 

It  ia  eaay  to  find  the  moment  at  which  vanity 
is  eager  for  sustenance,  and  all  that  impudence 
or  servility  can  offer  will  be  well  received.  When 
any  one  complains  of  the  Mant  of  what  ho  is 
known  to  possess  in  an  uncommon  degree,  he 
certainly  waits  with  impatience  to  be  contradicted. 
When  the  trader  pretends  anxiety  about  the 
payment  of  his  bills,  or  the  beauty  remarks  how 
frightfully  she  looks,  then  is  the 'lucky  moment 
to  talk  o!  riches  or  of  charms,  of  the  death  of  lov- 
ers, or  the  honour  of  a  merchant. 

Otlicra  there  arc  yet  more  open  and  artless, 
who,  instead  of  Buboniiiis  a  flatterer,  are  content 
to  supply  his  place,  and,  as  somo  animals  im- 
pregnate theniselvuif,  swfll  with  the  piaides  which 
they  hear  from  their  own  tongues.  RecUi§  dUi- 
birlaudare  sese,  eui  ntnto  alius  e<mHgU  l&udaior,  "  It 
is  righL»'  says  Erasmus,  •*  that  he,  whom  no  one 
else  will  commend,  should  bestow  commenda- 
tions on  himself."  Of  all  the  sons  of  vanity, 
these  are  surely  the  happiest  and  greatest ;  for 
what  is  greatness  or  happiness  but  independence 
on  external  influences,  exemption  from  hope,  or 
fear,  and  tlie  power  of  supplymg  every  want  from 
the  common  stores  of  nature,  which  can  neither 
be  exhausted  nor  prohibited  7  Such  is  the  wise 
man  of  the  stoics ;  snch  is  the  divinity  of  the  Epi- 
cureans ;  and  such  is  the  flatterer  of  himself. 
Every  other  enjoyment  malice  may  destroy ;  eve- 
ry other  panegyiic  envy  may  withhold ;  but  no 
human  power  can  deprive  the  boaster  of  his  own 
encomiums.  Infamy  may  hiss,  or  contempt  may 
growl ;  the  hirelings  of  the  ffreat  may  follow  for- 
tune, and  the  votaries  of  truth  may  attend  on  vir- 
tue ;  but  his  pleasures  still  remain  the  same ;  he 
can  always  Tisten  with  rapture  to  himself  and 
leave  those  who  dure  not  repose  upon  their  own 
attestation,  to  be  elated  or  oenresscd  by  chance, 
and  toil  on  in  the  hopeless  task  of  fixing  caprice, 
and  propitiating  malice. 

This  art  of  happiness  has  been  long  practised 
by  periodical  writers,  with  little  apparent  vio- 
lation of  dec  ncy.  When  we  think  our  excel- 
lences overlooked  by  the  world,  or  desire  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  some  particular  per^ 
forma  nee,  we  sit  down  with  great  composure, 
and  write  a  letter  to  ourselves.  The  correspond- 
ent, whose  character  we  assame,  always  ad- 
dresses us  with  the  deference  due  to  a  superior 
intelligence  ;  proposes  his  doubts  with  a  proper 
sense  of  his  own  inability ;  offers  an  objection  with 
trembling  difiidence ;  and  at  last  has  no  other 
pretensions  to  our  notice  than  his  profundity  of 
respect,  and  sincerity  of  admiration,  his  submis- 
sion to  our  dictates,  and  zeal  for  our  success.  To 
such  a  reader,  it  is  impossible  to  n'fui«c  regard, 
nor  can  it  easily  be  imagined  with  how  much 
alacrity  we  snatch  up  the  pen  which  indignation 
or  despair  had  condemned  to  inactivity,  when  wc 
find  such  candour  and  judgment  yet  remaining 
in  the  world. 

A  letter  of  this  kind  I  had  lately  the  honour  of 
perusing,  in  which,  tliough  some  of  the  periods 
were  negligently  closed,  and  somo  cxpresatons 
of  familiarity  were  used,  which  I  thought  might 
teach  others  to  address  me  with  too  little  rever- 
ence, I  was  fo  much  delighted  with  the  passages    J   . r, ^-, 

in  which  nuntion  was  made  of  universal  leanrina  I  she  considers  me  as  wholly  unacquainted  wilB 
•-unboundrd  genius — soul  of  HoiDf  -uitoniB  of  the  polite  part  of  mankind  ;  ami 

rt-is,  and  Plato—stfliflity  of  thonghfr—  *  qualified  to  form  the  manners  of  m. 

distinction — elegance  of  combiiMti'  or  cororounirate  the  knovr* 

fancv— streniTth  of  Triwin    mnj  ^  knowledge  ah*  eoB* 

iSi^ 


That  vanity  which  keeps  every  man  important 
in  his  own  eyes,  inclines  m^*  k)  believe  that  nei* 
ther  you  nor  your  readers  buy  yet  forgoUen  tba 
name  of  Eviathes,  who  sent  you  a  few  nxmtha 
ago  an  acQ  Jnt  of  his  arrival  at  London,  with  a 
young  nobleman  his  pupil.  I  shall  thereA>r« 
continue  my  narrative  without  preface  or  recapi- 
tulation. 

My  pupil,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  his  mother's 
countenance  and  direction^  accomplished  him- 
self  with  ail  those  qualificaUons  which  constitute 
puenle  politeness.  He  became  in  a  few  days  a 
perfect  master  of  his  hat,  which  with  a  careless 
nicety  he  could  put  off  or  on,  without  any  need 
to  adjust  it  by  a  second  motion.  This  was  not 
attained  but  by  frequent  consultations  with  bit 
dancing  master,  and  constant  practice  before  tha 
glass,  wT  he  had  some  rustic  habits  to  overcome ; 
but  what  will  not  time  and  industry  perform  ?  A 
fortnight  more  furnished  him  with  all  the  airs  and 
forms  of  famihar  and  respectful  salutation,  from 
the  clap  on  the  shoulder  to  the  humble  bow  ;  be 
practises  the  stare  of  strangeness,  and  the  smil* 
of  condescension,  the  solemnity  of  promise,  and 
the  gradousness  of  encouragement,  aa  if  be  had 
been  nursed  at  a  levee ;  and  pronounces,  with 
no  less  propriety  than  his  father,  the  monosylla- 
bles of  coldness,  and  sonorous  periods  oTreapael- 
ful  profession. 

He  immediately  lost  the  reserve  and  timidtty 
which  solitude  and  study  are  apt  to  impress  upon 
the  most  courtly  genius ;  was  able  to  enter  ji 
crowded  room  with  airy  civility ;  to  meet  the 
glances  of  a  hundred  eyes  without  perturbation ; 
and  address  those  whom  he  never  saw  before 
with  ease  and  confidence.  In  less  than  a  month 
his  mother  declared  her  satisfaction  at  hii  pro^ 
ciency  by  a  triumphant  observation  that  ahe  be»- 
lieved  nothing  wmdd  make  kim  bhuh. 

The  eilence  with  which  I  was  contented  to 
hear  my  pupil's  praises,  gave  the  lady  reatoo  to 
suspect  me  not  much  delighud  with  nit  arqniii- 
tiona;  but  sho  attributed  my  discontent  to  the 
diminution  of  my  influence*,  and  my  fears  of  loe* 
infi:  the  patronage  of  the  family ,  and  though  aba 
thinka  tevourably  of  my  learning  and  mord% 


M^ 


1  kn.  kiAlA'oLLkL 


:>x^  aiM 


yfiLu*t4'  f-/,  ..■,  <fc/.  •««,>  ..'.♦•  ..'jfu:*'.  *A  \Ui  t.kiJkhSf': 

hitttt^*  «'''!  /•'  <  K  «/f  f''  f -a^'iit  *,i  tkhkf  tit  A  ft  frf> 

Ail  i/^>«  hi;  {'■'I^'I  |<  ■*'«'««  Mil  if  tfr«;ftt  ftpfflica* 

||«#lf,  lit  i«  lwi««'  «  f)«y  III  Ihi-  MliJl,  MrlM.'K:  he 
•ilj'lie*  lii<  <Jr<fe*  #/f  i.V<f)  rfinn  t|/|i:/i'JiiJ  fifjouffh 
Im  «iff«<  t  1m«  iioIm^,»ii<1  ill  M:r  ttitunu  ii/nnn  nritlt- 
m$i  tn$mt-  oltx  f  vnIioii  iif*<ffi  blii-v  kf  liijllorflMili.il, 
Nrffl  «tiil«fOwlM)r.  Al  III*  f<  luni  hoifi  tin:  (hf;ft- 
lip,  lift  mil  Kivn  jifi  »r4i«ifnlf/f  \\v  i^ftlUritrifa. 
|{}«f|i  «fe.  «irhia|ic-r«, Mffiiica,  Mivha,  llir la,  iiriil  l»luiih<:N 
1^  feircfjr  Ir'iii  a<f  riiut  li  t'«  iiH  rnfilht-r'H  NftliiirftC- 
ljiifti  llikt  nvlipii  I  iitirtii|ii(-fl  fo  nuijiiK?  my  «:ha- 
lHt(tB(|  li^  iii(|tiiiiiiK  hi«  (i|»iiiififi  <il  ill**  ■■•rifiifi»riiii 
mill  il)tiiiiii  III  ilifi  ffHififly,  blift  Ml  fiiirf!  n-iiri'Mfii'd 
Miy  lt)lMlBff|«  liy  I'-llliil  iiM',  /Anl  kht  hoped  ht  did 
n*d  flu  lit  I"-'  htM  llmr  in  titlrmiiiiff  tu  Iht  crraturet 
pit  ihp  WNgr, 

(llll  Ilia  HI  illPlinaa  M  na    lilcial  i  lllllinilly  Mgllftl- 

Itml  III  iIm*  iiiiiai|iiPiNfl»,  will  it<  lir  fliNCfivifrfHl  liiii 
••>^li•lltiN^f  r  lliiiiiii?li  lliMi  fJiHKiiiaiiii,  willi  Nilcll 
MrnliilBifut  lit'  iliM,  iia  lina  nlliHiltil  llm  rmuily  an 

Iftpftlinitaillitii  hipii    til  l-nilVPinitlHin.       l*.VcTV  IH'W 

¥l<iM«*i  I*  iiiliMiiiml  liiitv  tiiin  waa  tlrffiiiHl  )iy  hi* 

61111.  mill  miiiliioi  liy  tlin  awinu  <>1'  lii**  •niiN.  a 
MhI  by  Uiw  liw"  (•!'  liiH  hmtl,  mid  «iMi||irr  hv  Iiim 
AlVmtiil0  |ihliiBii  ;  Hill  I'Hii  \iiii  ilniiiit  lull  iWw* 
|nM^MUMI|l>Pa  ri<|in|\0   lltlil    JIIMl    Ap|iUl|lll«,  aiiit  a 

iWtlMa  lUiiH  ImaiPiiing  In  inatiiiily  in  )Muintk(iHl  by 
»Vv»y  ail  ««l'i'ulinAtiiin. 

Iluvti  tiasp  UtfDit  Iii«  riiilt'a\oiir«»  am)  »iK*h  hU 
llaa(lilaiti'iMt  llinl  wmv  iuk'h  oI*  litfrattirt«  wan 
iMMh  oltlilrttilrti,  I  \v  lici«  I'hmignl  liM  lmipia|!r 
With  III"  ilivaa.  mult  iiiMitiil  t«r  ritilonxounii^  at 
|«MlU.v  i«i  )iut|tMii\.  \\tkt  nil  niht'i  cttiv  iltaii  to 
«Hlh^li  ltH>  ttiigitiHi;  |i|iitiii««  Niitl  iMirrt^nl  r\rlaiiia- 
IK^  ltU»  l«x  ts^iMiitg  «%ltaii*\i-r  i«  |H^'iitiar  in  tho 
la(li«M  all  tliiM*"  %ihitao  ImiiIi  ,m  ('miuiir  riiliilrn 
iK^it  l««  tmiiMlion.  Itr  h««  iMllfvlnl  r^ory  tai4iioii- 
Iihl0  Ivmlktuaiit  t«l  (Itr  |Mv^i  n|  \xnUfi,  .iitil  Kpt«ak> 
«  tli«).'«  I  n.M  »i»  !»i'  un.li'iii.'.^.l  Ainon^  ihosc*  %«  ho 
li*nw  «'»««  =i»l«"  1»\  |»«M«iii:  iifSM)  :iiiitiiwii. 

'VO    flui    1  »'|MiMI«!lfii    %»l     i»i«-A'..   Ami     (Vlu'ltX    of 

lai^Ma^.  Ni-  "*"•  tMniNl  *Ui-h  r«pri:u:(»  to  lr«il 
|lirt^M^«.-t*«ii«Mt.  liml  Ur  )<«vi«-hiAlo)  •nionisilir 
Ui|i«»»  4t  i:!*"  fMvti.  «l  iri-:rlrntjkn  :)i»!  il»i*  A}»v><:iin 
l^aai  ,M  ,  \\v*M  '.Sm  SiM'.ir  M  ho  io>  o  li*  *.«))<  zh^'M)- 
ni'hv^t  i\  ^l^  :\  •»  -..s*  <.».w*.\\  A  1,:  sxihr'.TB  :iinic-n{ 
Ihai.  wi.h  ••*  »*»•'« !»  «'.  «n»i  k:n^nl<N)i:r.  hr  j>  not 
tallot 

Hi*  «io«S.  •      •./••.•••  1.*   h>»  oN*.:*«:;o:»«  %f»:h 

<«an  »i'-Ht\'f.>  ,%mi;a..\  1  *  l^r  r.».x*:  :».•.■  ;*.irrv>»«  *jt- 
amihliv*.  il-.i*  r\»vs  ;:.;  .-.i*  ^  .'i^.-h  it:>i'  S**  i".\n»->^.: 
^w  hi«  l.:..»v  .■■••  '•.^•.■.  ^^  .•:"i»r\  N»  «^«,^«r- 
la t^  a; «« 4t t  «  .s- f* ,*  * S% .  •.-  «  .' •.  .  ^ r  •  /. . r  tfc '. *  .■-■ 
|m«*  Vh.-  »•,«*.  .<  A  ».•  ..^'.fv.  ^.•."  •..■•>.  *;. 
Ins'  *.;*■>*.«"  ..."'.r.%  *;-«^^.  a  v  *,-..vv.'»  ininv .^^'s•* 
Ihr  r«:M  r»::  ,-1  ..U.  '.■.',  ir\  .j: ;■>».•* ,"^,-r  aI  fA»*-., 
if  ni*1   h»    •■   ;«■'!  .;«  .    *".■;   '.^f^  r.vsNvs-:   r»*l  jV-ri 

MmM'Wf    "'    ».C'.'.   t-iil    ! ■  I,     •'•'■»■«:»    .-.•    w  ~v«^. 

Wbi*'""'"**  *  '••'  »..••'•■■■■••.:•  I'.i*:  h«\* 
qiiirli  •"**''•  Ti.  fc  ■■!  •:••-  *  r  *./.-  .■•'  *.:'■■"* in-: 
rmwrn   "•  ••  ■«<    ■    *    -n  :,  I  I-  i!nt  :■;.  *  ...   ■.■Wfv.^ 

iriih  f'nii!''  *'•  ■  ft  ■•■  '1  ^•^ft  <•  .'i:  ;■•; ',•! latlji- 
drrml*  ih' '^'*c*"     •'  •♦"   •       1  •  f  :.»in  ol  m:*- 


but  p»o  iit*J«  c^>:inL^:  lo.:  t:^}  ?''.^  ^  iu*  cvm 
abiljtJTS  tiat  be  f«a»  lor  k/em  lise  prufcaeed 
birftwrir  a  M  it,  aijd  lonum  i-t  ifTrtfjp-an»>a  ca 
all  cccanioni  for  buiitique  a:^  JK-oiaixTT.  Ecw 
i  hf.  NUffp^irU  a  criariu;U:r  wiuctf  perikapa,  «>  maa 
.  <;v«r  ajMuiiMd  wiUiout  re^niance,  ieav  be  ca^Xij 
c<#rijcctur«:d.  ^^l^  you  know,  n  \he  u&ezpeciC'd 
couiilaiion  of  idms,  ibe  discovery  of  come  CMscult 
relation  between  inkagen  in  appearance  renicip 
from  eacli  other;  an  eflusion  of  wit,  tbcrefvre, 
presuppoacH  an  accumulation  of  knowledge ;  a 
iiM;iiiory  Htored  with  notions,  which  the  imagina- 
tion iiiay  cull  out  to  compose  new  asaembiaf  i^ 
Wliatcver  may  be  tlie  native  vijgour  of  the  mind, 
■be can  never  form  many  combmations  from  fear 
ideaff,  an  many  changes  can  never  be  rung  upon 
a  few  holla.  'Accident  may  indeed  sometimea 
produce  a  lucky  parallel  or  a  Btriking  contrast : 
out  thew!  fiifts  ot  chance  are  not  freouent,  and 
ho  that  has  nothing  of  his  own,  ana  yet  con- 
deinns  himself  to  needless  expenses,  must  live 
U|M)n  loans  or  theft. 

I'he  indulgence  which  his  youth  has  hithrrto 
ubtaiiird,  ana  the  respect  whicli  his  rank  securca^ 
haw  hitlirrto  supplied  the  want  of  intellectual 
i]ualification8  ;  and  he  imagines  that  all  admire 
who  applaud,  and  that  all  who  laugh  are  pleased. 
Ii«  therefore  returns  every  day  to  the  charge 
with  inercasti  of  coura^ifc,  tboogn  not  of  strength, 
and  |iractiseii  all  the  tricks  by  which  wit  is  coun- 
torfoiti*d.  He  lavs  trains  for  a  quibble ;  he  con- 
trivrii  blunders  for  his  footman ;  he  adapts  old 
Mtortra  to  prevent  characters;  he  mistakes  the 
quo«lioii,  tliat  he  may  rctiun  a  smart  answer;  he 
aiiiici|vaiea  the  argument,  that  be  may  plausibly 
objtTt ;  when  he  has  nothing  to  reply,  be  repeata 
tho  last  words  of  his  antagomst,  then  say  a, 
**  voiir  humble  M*r%*ant,**  and  concludes  with  a 
laiifih  t^*  triumph. 

T lios«'  niitfiakt's  I  have  hone«llv  attempted  to 
comxi;  bui  what  con  In?  c\|HH:!etl  from  reason 
unmip^Mrtixl  by  fashion,  splendour,  or  authonty  ? 
Ill'  h«iin»  nu\  indiHHl.  or  apj^^ars  to  hear  hk".  but 
i>  #4H»n  Ms^niid  iV.Mu  the  U^turt.^  by  more  j  Itasmg 
a\%x-ation5 :  and  showA.  di^t'n>ion$  ar.r.  oares«efli| 
dn\c  my  prxvopts  frx>m  his  rv membra  ri<v. 

Ue  at  U«t  iinagmcf  him$>elf  «:i:ai.rit>2  :o(n:ej 
the  Mori«{.  and  ha»  met  with  ad*cr.;virt*  xs  h:s 
fir^t  Miiy.  whK'h  1  abaiU  bv  your  pap«-r.  ojcTiXca- 
HKati* :.» the  wSlic,  '  *I  am.  4c. 

£rMATB£.f^ 


No   '.s^-v;      Trr«PAT.  JfcV.  ??,  1T52 


AfjinJ  »fm/ 

Sf*  Wt^U  rOilM  lif^}'mt  t.t 


panmiip  »•  ••^'  ■?«■  ■ 
nf  i'^ern"nr»-:   i*^--   ♦'" 


.  1  L"^  *.kr.'- 


To  raiKM  tkr  mamwhj  »ft*  vr  n-r*  :i*t  c  t  c 

I  I.I 

TC»  THE  R  A  v.  r :-::?. 


Ml  hy 
ainril. 


mtainiil.  hvrr«^"fnt  ♦i-*(jU.,  is*  an  ^T 
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himself  with  expectation,  will  seldom  be  able  to 
rccompeoso  the  uneasiness,  or  equal  the  hope 
wliich  he  sufitfra  to  be  raised. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  already  sent  3rou  the 
continuation  of  my  pupil's  history,  which,  though 
it  contains  no  events  very  uncommon,  may  be 
of  use  to  young  men  who  are  in  too  much  haste, 
to  trust  their  own  prudence,  and  quit  the  wing  of 
protection  before  they  are  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

When  he  first  settled  in  London,  he  was  so 
much  bewildered  in  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
town,  so  confounded  by  incessant  noise,  and 
crowds,  and  hurry,  and  so  terrified  by  rural  nar- 
ntives  of  the  arts  of  sharpers,  the  rudeness  of 
the  populace,  malignity  of  porters,  and  treachery 
of  coaclimen,  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  beyond 
the  door  without  an  attendant,  and  imagined  his 
Ufe  in  danger  if  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  streets 
at  night  in  any  vehicle  but  lis  mother's  chair. 

He  was  therefore  contented,  for  a  time,  that  I 
should  accompany  him  in  all  his  excursions. 
But  his  fear  abated  as  he  grew  more  familiar 
with  its  objects ;  and  the  contempt  to  which  his 
rusticity  exposed  him  from  sucn  of  his  com- 

C'ons  as  had  accidentally  known  the  town 
^er,  obliged  him  to  dissemble  his  remaining 
terrors. 

His  desire  of  liberty  made  him  now  willing  to 
•pare  me  the  trouble  of  observing  his  motions : 
but  knowing  how  much  his  ignorance  exposed 
him  to  mischief,  1  thought  it  cruel  to  abandon  him 
to  the  fortune  of  the  town.  We  went  together 
every  day  to  a  cofiec-house,  where  he  met  wits, 
heirs,  and  fops,  airy,  ignorant,  and  thoughtless  as 
himself!  with  whom  he  had  become  acouainted 
at  card-tables,  and  whom  he  considered  as  the 
only  beings  to  be  envied  or  admired.  What 
were  their  topics  of  conversation,  I  could  never 
discover;  for  so  much  was  their  vivacity  de- 
pressed by  my  intrusive  serioueneas,  that  they 
seldom  proceeded  beyond  the  exchange  of  nods 
and  shrugs,  an  arch  grin,  or  a  broken  hint,  ex- 
cept when  they  could  retire,  while  I  was  looking 
on  the  papers,  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where 
they  seemed  to  disburthen  their  imaginations, 
and  commonly  vented  the~  super6uity  of  their 
sprightJiness  in  a  peal  of  laughter.  When  they 
had  tittered  themselves  into  negligence,  I  could 
sometimes  overhear  a  few  s^fllabfes,  snch  as — 
solemn  rascal — academical  airs — smoke  the  tu- 
tor— company  for  gentlemen — and  other  broken 
phrases,  by  which  I  did  not  suffer  my  qtiiet  to 
be  disturbed,  for  they  never  proceeded  to  avowed 
indignities,  but  contented  themselves  to  murmur 
in  secret,  and  whenever  I  turned  my  eye  upon 
(hem,  shrunk  into  stillness. 

He  was,  however,  desirous  of  withdrawing 
from  the  subjection  which  he  could  not  venture 
to  break,  and  made  a  secret  appointment  to  as- 
sist his  companions  in  the  persecution  of  a  plav. 
His  footman  privately  procured  him  a  catcall, 
on  which  he  practised,  m  a  back  garret,  for  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  proper  time  a 
chair  was  called  ;  he  pretended  an  engagement 
at  Lady  Flutter's,  and  hastened  to  the  place 
where  his  critical  associates  had  assembled. 
They  hurried  away  to  the  theatre,  full  of  ma- 
lignity and  denunciations  against  ia  man  whose 
name  they  had  never  heaid.  mod  »■  bmAm 
which  they  could  not  n 
nwolvad  IftJo^lPi 


suffer  the  town  to  be  imposed  upon  by  scribblers. 
In  the  pit,  they  exerteo  themselves  with  great 
spirit  and  vivacity;  called  out  for  the  tunes  of 
obscene  songs,  talked  loudly  at  intervals  of 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson,4)Iayed  on  their  catcalls 
a  short  prelude  of  terror,  clamoured  vehemently 
for  the  prologue,  and  clapped  with  great  dex- 
terity at  the  fim  entrance  or  the  playera 

Two  scenes  the^r  heard  without  attempting  hi 
terruption ;  but  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
their  impatience,  they  then  began  to  exert  them- 
selves in  groans  and  hisses,  and  plied  their  cat- 
calls with  mcessant  diligence ;  so  that  ther  were 
soon  consklered  by  the  audience  as  disturbers  of 
the  house,  and  some  who  sat  near  them,  ei*her 
provoked  at  the  obstruction  of  their  entertahi- 
ment,  or  desirous  to  preserve  the  author  from  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  hopes  destroyed  by 
children,  snatched  away  their  instruments  cw 
criticism,  and,  bv  the  seasonable  vibration  of  t 
stick,  subdued  them  instantaneously  to  decency 
and  silence. 

To  exhilarate  themselves  afler  this  vexatkras 
defeat,  they  posted  to  a  tavern,  where  thej  re- 
covered their  alacrity,  and,  after  two  hours  of 
obstreperous  jollity,  burst  out  big  with  «Dter> 
prise,  and  panting  for  some  occasion  to  stgnaV 
ise  their  prowess.  They  proceeded  vigoronl^ 
through  two  streets,  and  with  very  little  oppo* 
sidon  dispersed  a  rabble  of  dnmkards  less  danng 
than  themselves,  then  rolled  two  watchmen  in 
the  kennel,  and  broke  the  windows  of  a  tavern 
in  which  the  fugitives  took  shelter.  At  la«t  it 
was  determined  to  march  up  to  a  row  of  chairs, 
and  demolish  them  for  sundinff  on  the  pavement; 
the  chairmen  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  Mow* 
were  exchanged  for  a  time  with  equal  courage  on 
both  sides.  At  last  the  assailants  were  over- 
powered, and  the  chairmen,  when  they  knew 
their  captives  brought  them  home  by  force. 

The  young  gentleman,  next  morning,  hung  his 
head,  and  M'as  so  much  ashamed  of  his  outrages 
and  defeat,  that  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
checked  in  his  first  follies,  had  not  his  mother, 
partly  in  pitj  of  his  dejection,  and  partly  in  a|^ 
probation  of'^his  spirit,  relieved  him  nombis  per- 
plexity by  paying  the  damages  privately,  and  dis- 
couraging all  animadversion  and  reproof. 

This  indulgence  could  not  wholly  preserve  hhn 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  disgrace,  nor  at 
once  restore  his  confidence  and  elation.  He  was 
for  three  days  silent,  modest  and  compliant,  and 
thought  himself  neither  too  wise  for  instrottkNi, 
nor  too  manly  for  restraint  But  his  levity  ofveiw 
came  this  salutary  sorrow ;  be  began  to  talk  with 
his  former  raptures  of  masquerades,  taverns,  and 
frolics ;  blustered  when  his  wig  was  not  combed 
witli  exactness ;  and  threatened  destruction  to 
a  tailor  wlio  had  mistaken  his  directions  about 
the  pocket. 

I  knew  that  he  was  now  risinff  a^in  above 
control,  and  that  this  inflation  of  spirits  woaM 
burst  out  into  some  mischievous  sbsurdity.  I 
therefore  watched  him  with  great  attention ;  but 
one  evening,  having  attended  his  mother  af  a 
visit,  he  withdrew  himself  unsuspected,  while  the 
oompan]f  was  engaged  at  cards.  His  rivadty 
and  officioosness  were  soon  missed,  and  his  re- 
turn impatiently  expected  ;  supper  was  delayed 
and  conversation  suspended  ;  every  coach  tjiat 
rattled  through  tlie  street  was  expected  to  bring 
uid  svery  servant  that  entered  the  room 
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No.  I960     SATtJitciT,  Ftu.  I,  1752. 

Muhttffmt  amni  Eeniemtt^  ffimmod^  ttcnm, 
Mnha  Tscedtnttt  admumi. hoi* 

Th«  tilefiifif  ■  dotBiu^  b  ^kth  littU  full  iid« 
Dawn  »itb  Dkir  «1jb  ttthfm  decrrmiiig  fhilr. 

BaitkHlj  in  the  narrative  of  iiis  own  life,  Im^ 
enumorftted  Bcvenii  jpinions,  which,  fho^iph  he 
thought  them  evident  and  inconit  suiblu  at  hit 
first  entrance  into  th-^  world,  time  and  experience 
dbpo^cd  htm  to  change. 

Whoever  reviews  the  r fate  of  bis  own  jtiind 
from  the  dawn  of  manhood  lo  its  dL*chne^  and 
con  aid  era  what  he  pursued  or  dttaded,  Blipbted 
or  esteemed,  at  diflVff  nt  period  a  of  hist  age,  will 
have  no  renion  to  imagine  puch  chnnj^en  of  «en- 
limenipecuhnriofiny  ftiatinn  nr  characrer.  Every 
man,  however  careless  and  inuttentivr,  iia5  con- 
vktion  forced  upon  him ;  ihe  lectures  of  time  ob- 
trode  thera^tlv^^a  upon  I  he  most  unwilling  or 
di^Hipated  Buditor  [  and  by  comparing  our  past 
with  our  preaent  thonj2fhtji,"w€  perceive  that  we 
have  changed  our  minfi*,  though  pcThape  we 
cannot  djscover  when  the  nhcraiioii  happened^  or 
by  what  eaii?e?<  il  wa^  prodiicrd. 

This  revolvilion  i>f -uniimi^nrs  r^cci^APun-^  n  per- 
petual GontCjSt  between  L^if  nld  nnd  voting.  They 
wW  inw^e  themselvea  entitled  lo  venervticm 


by  the  prerogatif^e  of  Ion  pot  life,  are  inclintd  ta 
treat  tlie  notion n  *>l  those  who«4i  cnndtwl  th«| 
f  iipenntrhd  wuU  ■upereilioti-^fii'i*w  awl  coiiliinM| 
for  want  of  i^mvideiin^  tj^at  Ih?  fu1tfr«  ain)  to* 
past  hni^o  ddTerent  apmrani^e*  |  that  th*  dti> 
prnporiKjn  will  alwiiyi  he  pteflT  l»etwe«i  ea^sad- 
ation  and  r-ojovio^rilT  btiwren  new  poappmo 
and  laticfy  ;  ihtti  Uie  tjiithof  many  inariinr <lf 
aitif  i^«>mV>o  litll«  pleaa^irc  lo  bn  a  flowed  till  it 
is  fi.4t  *  iiTid  thai  the  loist'Tips  of  fifif  woald  bo 
incr^Mod  beyond  all  huttmn  poi^irriff  endurmivc?, 
if  we  were  to  rnirr  \hc  wot  Id  with  lh«  mtm 
opinion"  nn  we  currv  fiom  if, 

Wft  naiiirallv  inifulj^e  thosA  idea»  t]i«t  fil^li 
UP,  Flofnt  Will  predomifihiile  in  rrafy  miinl,  lii 
it  bus  b^eit  euppre*«ed  by  fhf«)ii^flt'<liM.fBoM 
nienU.  The  youth  \\^j*  i^ol  yiri  dMurtovWa  bov 
nmny  evils  are  coniinitally  liovNini;  vImiih  w^ 
.1  *  ^hen  Ite  iv  srl  fn<r  fmrn  tti^  Htiar^lH  <tCdI^ 
J\  u,  looks  abro8*l  into  the  woHd  wifh  riptur»f 
It^  c.ej  an  rlv^^ian  ft-pon  o[M^n  bdbrr  hmt.  so 
variepntcd  with  bt'siity^  and  »o  afored  with  pita* 
sure,  thiiT  hi«  cflro  in  rather  to  aectiinviWl*  ^«ad, 
than  to  »hnn  evil ;  he  ^randa  diairaeicd  by  m§cf* 
erit  form"  *^  th^h^ht,  and  ha*  no  other  d«t]N« 
than  w  hit  h  pulh  Ut  follow  of  thnm*  which  alJ  lead 
equally  lo  the  how tirs  of  ha ppmr»^ 

He  who  has  seen  only  tm  sii jwffieie*  of  W« 
H**|ieve9  every  thinjr  !o  w  whai  n  »pp^r^,  and 
*..ly  9ii?jp*^rts  that  rxtf«m»l  splendour  roneeala 
^tent  sorrow  of  veiatMMi*  He  ttefrer  mta^ 
that  Ihrre  may  hv  fjffTilni  s*  wilSionl  aafeir, 
nee  wilhrmt  conl'tK^  pillnv  without  ffiei^^* 
snd  sohtudc  wiThntit  ji*^ate.     He  fancic* 

I ovlf  pemiim^  lo  coll  Uie  bkssififtof  rreiy 

condition,  and  to  leave  in  mennTf^nientrj  iwilit 
idle  and  the  iirnoranL  He  ih  Inchned  to  ht  litvm 
no  mni\  miserable  but  by  his  own  fatill,  and  »H- 
doni  looks  with  mnch  pily  upon  failmfa  m  iw^ 
carnagrs,  bccanR^  h«  tnmks  them  wiUin^y  td 
mitled.  or  n'"j.^h^riotly  inrtjrrr<T. 

It  ia  impos&.it»lc,  with  out  pity  and  con  K  nipt,  to 

henr  u   youth  of  pr^nero'i*  Mrntiinrni*  and  warm 

ima^naiEOo,  drclaring  in  the  moment  of  op^h 

ness  and  eonfidrnce,  his  dc?i^e  and  eJEpectt^ 

tions;  because  loOE  life  is  potest  hie,  heeofiskJers 

it  as  certain^  and  therefure  promtscs  himself  all 

the  eba.nirei*  of  happiness,  and  provides  graiifiea' 

tionf  for  even'  desire.     He  is,  for  u  time,  to  gii^ 

himself  wholK  to  frolic  and  divereton.  to  lanfc 

|}ie  world  m  search  of  pW^nre,  to  deliphl  evcnf 

t  yi\  to  tram  ever)'  hen Tt,  and  to  be  r/lebrateS 

t  ijnally  fur  hi?^  pleit-^inc  l^viiie?  and  soltd  attain 

men tfl^  Ins  deep  reflection 5  and  hififparklinir repaid 

tee«.     He  then  elevate:'  his  views  to  nobler  ew-' 

jnvmentfl,  and  finds  all  the  Mcattcrrd  ejtcellefMre* 

of  the  female  world  imited  in   a   woman,  who 

prefers  hin  nddrrS!*es  to  wealth  and  tii!<^  ;  he  m 

aftervi  ards  lo  eiigajre  ifi  hupinefs,  lo  dL<sip«re  drt 

tirulty,  nnd  overpower  opposition  ;   to  clifnb,  by 

the  mi^rf  force  of  merit,  lo  fame  and  irreatneM* 

and  r^waril  all  those  who  f^ounirnaneed  his  ri*e, 

rir  pnid  doc  regard  to  htP  early  excellfnCf.     At 

Isif^t  h(^  Will  retire  in  peflce  and  honour ^  cf^ntratt 

his  viewp  to  domestic  pleasures  ;   form  the  tnan* 

n  r  r*'  of  ^h  i  1  ( 1  rcn  h  k  e  h  i  m  se  If ;  observe  how  e^eiT 

vearexpsnds  the  beauty  of  his  daoghterSi  ani 

how  h\^  Mms  catch  artJ-^-ur  frnm  theif  fadiei^a 

hi  **t  nry ;  h*"  vi  tl  I  ^i  vr  1  a  w  s  t  o  t  h  e  n  ei  ph  lio  «  rhood  , 

dietTitc  fl\Tomfs!o  pf>^(enty  :  and  h  ave  the  worli 

an  rxfimple  of  wis'lotii  nird  uf  happiness. 

With  hope«  like  thos^  he  raUicw  jocund  into 
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life  ;  to  little  purpose  is  he  told,  that  the  condi* 
tioti  of  humanity  admits  no  pure  and  unminglod 
happiness ;  that  the  exuberant  gaycty  of  youth 
ends  in  poverty  or  disease ;  that  uncommon  qua- 
litications  and  contrarieties  of  excellence,  pro- 
duce envy  equally  with  applause ;  that,  whatever 
admiration  and  fondness  may  promise  him,  he 
must  marry  a  wife  like  the  wives  of  others,  with 
some  virtues  and  some  faults,  and  be  as  often 
disgusted  by  her  vices,  as  dcUghted  by  her  ele- 
gance ;  that  if  he  adventures  into  the  circle  of 
action,  he  must  expect  to  encounter  men  as  art- 
ful, as  daring,  as  resolute  as  himself;  that  of  his 
children,  som«  may  bo  deformed,  and  others  vi- 
cious ;  some  may  disgrace  him  by  their  follies ; 
some  offend  him  by  their  insolence,  and  some 
exhaust  him  by  their  profusion.  Ho  hears  all 
this  with  obstinate  incredulity,  and  wonders  by 
what  malignity  old  age  is  influenced,  that  it  can- 
not forbear  to  till  bin  ears  with  predictions  of 
misery. 

Among  otlier  pleasing  errors  of  young  minds, 
is  the  opinion  of  their  own  importance.  He  that 
has  not  yet  remarked  how  little  attention  his 
contemporaries  can  spare  from  their  own  affairs, 
conceives  all  eyes  turned  upon  himself,  and  ima- 
gines every  one  that  approaches  him  to  be  an 
enemy  or  a  follower,  an  admirer  or  a  spy.  He 
theretorc  considers  his  lame  as  involved  in  the 
event  of  every  action,  ^f  any  of  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  youth  proceed  from  tJiis  quick  sense  of 
reputation.  This  it  is  that  gives  tinnness  and 
constancy,  fidelity  and  disinterestedness,  and  it  is 
this  that  kindles  resentment  for  slight  injuries, 
and  dictates  all  the  principles  of  sanguinary 
honour. 

But  as  time  brings  him  forward  into  the  world, 
he  soon  discovers  that  he  only  shares  fame  or  re- 
proach with  innumerable  partners ;  that  he  is 
letl  unmarked  in  the  obscurity  of  the  crowd; 
and  that  what  he  does,  whether  good  or  bad, 
soon  gives  way  to  new  objects  of  regard.  He 
then  easily  sets  himself  free  from  the  anxieties  of 
reputation,  and  considers  praise  or  censure  as  a 
transient  breath,  which,  while  he  hears  it,  is 
])a9sing  away,  witliout  any  lasting  mischief  or  ad- 

In  youth,  it  is  common  to  measure  rinht  and 
wrong  by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  in  aee, 
to  act  without  any  measure  but  interest,  anci  to 
lo^e  shame  witliout  substituting  virtue. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  lite,  that  something  is 
always  wanting  to  happiness.  In  youth,  we 
have' warm  hopes,  which  are  soon  Blasted  by 
raslmeH'i  and  negligence,  and  great  designs, 
which  are  defeated  by  inexperience.  In  age,  M'c 
have  knowledge  ana  pniJence  without  spirit  to 
exort,  or  motives  to  prompt  them ;  we  arc  able 
to  plan  schemes,  ond  regulate  measures;  but 
have  not  time  remaining  to  bring  them  to  com- 
pletion. 


No.  197.]      Tuesday,  Feb.  4, 1758. 

Cit{jmg  ptdtariM  koc  •rU  eatUm^rf  maet. 

Bay,  to  wbat  mltnre'i  aliare  tUteareMS  fUb  ? 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


1  BELONG  to  an  order  of  mankind,  conn 
a  I  least  for  their  number,  to  wliidi  ^Foa 


has  never  been  formally  extended,  though  equallj 
entitled  to  regard  with  those  tritlers,  who  have 
hitherto  supplied  you  with  topics  of  amusement 
or  mstruction.  1  am,  Mr.  Kamblpr,  a  legacy- 
hunter;  and,  as  every  man  is  wiUing  to  think 
well  of  the  tribe  in  which  his  name  is  registered, 
jTou  will  forgive  my  vanity,  if  I  remind  you  that 
the  Icgacy-huntrr,  however  degraded  by  an  ill- 
compounoed  app«)llation  in  our  barbarous  Ian* 
guage,  was  known,  as  I  am  told,  in  ancient 
Rome,  by  the  sonorous  titles  of  capto/or  and  Aa- 
redipeta. 

My  father  was  an  attorney  in  the  country, 
who  married  his  mast«?r*s  daut^hter  in  hopes  of  a 
fortune  which  he  did  not  obtain,  having  been,  at 
he  afterwards  discovi>red,  chosen  by  her  only 
because  she  had  no  hotter  offer,  and  was  afraid 
of  service.  I  was  the  lirst  offspring  of  a  marriage, 
thus  reciprocally  fraudulent,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  expected  to  inherit  much  dignity  cr  gene- 
rosity, and  if  I  had  them  not  from  nature,  was 
not  likely  ever  to  attain  them ;  fur,  in  the  years 
which  I  spent  at  home,  I  never  heard  any  reaaon 
for  action  or  forbearance,  but  tliat  we  should 
gain  money  or  lose  it ;  nor  was  taught  any  other 
style  of  commendation,  than  tliat  ^fr.  Sneaker  it 
a  warm  man,  Mr.  Gri|>e  has  done  his  basinen, 
and  needs  care  for  nobody. 

My  parent**,  though  otherwise  not  great  phi- 
losoplu^r£i,  knew  the  force  of  early  education, 
and  took  care  that  the  hlunk  of  my  understanding 
should  be  fflled  with  impressions  of  the  value  of 
money.  My  mother  used,  upon  all  occasiooiy 
to  inculcate  some  salutay  axioms,  such  as  miriit 
incite  me  to  keep  what  I  Mid,  and  get  what  J  coSUt; 
she  informed  me  that  wc  were  in  a  world,  where 
ail  tmut  catch  that  catch  can ;  and  as  I  grew  up^ 
stored  my  memory  with  deeper  observationa ; 
restrained  me  from  the  usual  puerile  expenses, 
by  remarking  that  many  a  little  make  a  mUUt; 
and  when  I  envied  the  tmery  of  my  neighbours, 
told  me  tliat  brag  was  a  good  dog,  but  holdfast  toot 
a  better. 

I  was  soon  sagacious  enough  to  discover  that 
I  was  not  born  to  great  wcaltli;  and  having 
heard  no  other  name  foi  happiness,  was  some* 
times  inclinf*d  to  repine  at  my  condition.  Bat 
my  mother  always  relieved  mc  by  saving  that 
there  was  money  enough  in  the  family,  that  U 
teas  good  to  be  of  kin  to  means,  that  1  had  notluog 
to  do  but  to  please  my  fiiends,  and  I  might  come 
to  hold  up  my  head  witli  the  beat  8<iuire  in  tbe 
country. 

These  splendid  expectatioiia  arose  from  our 
alliance  to  three  persons  of  considerable  fortuneu 
My  mother's  aunt  had  attended  on  a  lady,  whc^ 
when  she  died,  rewarded  her  officiousness  and 
fidelity  with  a  large  legacy.  My  father  bad  two 
relations,  of  whom  one  had  broken  his  inden- 
tures and  run  to  sea,  from  whence,  adcr  an  ab- 
sence of  thirty  years,  he  returned  with  ten  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  the  other  liad  lured  an  hdrese 
out  of  a  window,  who  dying  of  her  first  child, 
had  left  him  her  estate,  on  which  he  lived,  witli- 
out any  other  care  than  to  collect  his  rents,  and 
pre8er\'e  from  poachers  that  game  which  he 
could  not  kill  himself, 

These  hoarders  of  money  were  visited  and 

U  who  had  any  pretence  to  approach 

3iv(:d  presents  and  compliments 

"Id  scarcely  tell  the  degree 

^re  had  peculiar  ad  van 
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tagciif  which  eneotirased  ui  to  hope,  that  we 
frhfiuld  b)  degrees  aupplaoi  our  coinpentors.  My 
TtLther^  by  hi:^  pTofessioa^  modt-  hiinAtU'n*e)ce&fl&rir 
in  th«nr  al^n ;  for  llie  mkilor  arul  the  chamber- 
mudf  he  iaoiiired  out  niorLgages  and  fiecurities, 
Aud  wrote  buiu!  aiu!  coiitraclri ;  and  hid  en^ 
de«fed  bitus^'Lr  to  tlvt  old  woitian^  who  onca 
r&ihl}'  t«iit  a  hundred  poimda  wiUiout  cosMvlXAjt^ 
hitOt  by  liifb  ruling  her  thnt  her  debtor  wa*  on 
the  point  of  banki-upicy^  A  fid  po^Ung  ao  cjcpedi- 
llcitnljf  with  an  execution  that  «i]  the  other  crcdi* 
tart  wero  defi»udod. 

To  tlic  Bquiro  h^  waa  a  kind  of  ateward,  and 
h*d  dittinKiii^ht'd  hiiiintilf  io  hb  office  by  his  ttd- 


i  in  raii^irig  ihc  rt^oLa^  his  jnllfi^ibility  io  di^ 
treasiog  tlie  tardy  tf^iiantfl,  arid  him  ucHtt!n€»H  m 
•^ttiiiff  liio  parish  tree  ftom  burdeu^^uiao  in  habit- 
in  t^,  by  shilling  them  off  to  dome  other  nettle 
JUf^rtt, 

Btuutie^H  nindc  rrefpient  attendance  tiirce&aary ; 
trust  «oon  prcidueed  intimacy  ]  and  micceas  gave 
a  dtmi  lo  ktndneaii ;  mi  that  wo  had  opportunity 
to  praetite  alJ  the  aft*  of  flattery  and  endcurroenl. 
Mv  tnottHfr*  who  could  not  support  the  thought 
of  losing  any  things  determined  that  all  their  tor- 
tunea  fthoula  centra  in  me  ;  and,  in  the  prasecu- 
tion  of  her  ic:hemeii,  Cook  care  to  jnfonn  me  (hat 
nfilhing  eeti  leu  ikm  gaad  v^ds,  and  tliat  it  La 
comfortiahie  to  leap  i0to  an  estate  which  another 
baa  goL 

She  trained  mi;  by  Ui^M  preceptato  the  utmost 
ductility  qC  ^bedienci-%  and  the  clos**t  stitntioo 
to  piotit.  At  an  age  when  other  hova  are  sport- 
ing the  fteidp,  or  murmuring  in  the  school,  1 
wa«  contriving  some  new  method  of  paying  my 
court ;  tnquirinif  the  ago  *^^''^y  future  hetiefactori! ; 
orconflideringliDw  riliould  employ  tJidr  lega* 

If  our  eagcmcsa  of  tnont'y  could  have  been 
aatiatied  with  the  poasesaiona  of  any  one  of  my 
relation  s,  th  ey  mi  en  t  pe  rhap  a  have  fa  een  ohta  in  ed', 
but  a?  It  was  ir^ipuyiible  to  be  at  way  a  prcwetil 
with  all  thre<"j  our  com  petitory  were  busy  lu  el- 
facc  any  ir^oe  ol  aliection  which  v\  e  rniglit  hai  e 
left  behind  ^  and  since  tlicro  wa3  noi^  on  any 
parlj  iuch  superiority  of  merit  m  could  enforce  a 
constant  and  Lins.haken  preference,  whoever  waa 
the  b?t  that  Ratlered  or  obliged  had  for  a  time 
the  ajjcendani. 

My  rdatiunft  maintained  a  regular  exchange 
of  courtesy,  took  care  lo  mlm  no  occasion  of 
condulencc  or  conjirtttuktion,  and  scut  presents 
at  stated  times^  hut  had  in  their  hearts  not  much 
esteem  for  one  aj>t>thcr»  I'he  seaman  loolted 
with  contempt  upon  the  squire  as  a  milksop  and 
a  landman,  who  had  lived  without  knowing  the 
poinbf  of  the  compass^  or  seeing  uny  part  of  the 
world  beyond  the  county-town ;  and^  whetiever 
they  me  I,  would  talk  of  longitude  and  latitude, 
and  circiefl  and  tmpief*.  would  scarcely  t*^^  him 
the  hour  wiihfiut  some  mention  of  the  horiion 
and  meridian,  nor  show  him  the  mwii  without 
detecting  his  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  other 
countries. 

The  aouire  considered  thesjiilorajt  a  rude  un- 
cnluvaied  savage,  with  little  more  of  hmnan  than 
his  form,  and  diverted  himself  with  his  ignorance 
of  ftll  common  ohj^^irts  and  afikirs ;  when  he 
could  persuaile  him  to  go  into  the  lields,  he  al* 
ways  eipoflf'd  him  to  the  sporijijiien,  hy  s<^ndjnir 
him  lo  k>ok  for  game  in  improjwr  plact  :4  ;  ond 
dnce  iirbVajM  upon  him  to  ho  present  al  the 


racefi^  on! t  that  he  mtf^t  eliow  tke  gcotlfieiat 
hjow  a  pallor  Hit  upon  a  hor^e.  ~" 

The  old  gen  tits  woman  thought  hemelf  ^ 
than  both,  lof  aba  laved  with  no  s«rtaal  M^ 
tnaid^  and  saved  her  monev*    The  otbett  i 
mdeed  sufficieniiv  frugal  i  ^ut  ih*  i 
not  \We  without  dogs  and  borsee,  m 
nerer  sulfurod  tlie  day  lo  pa*^  but  «a«f  a  i 
gf  punch,  to  whkh,  a»  be  wmt  not  etiikal  in  I 
cJtoiee  of  hi*  CTHnpatty,  every  nun  v«*wi| 
that  (^>uld  roar  out  a  iMLtebf  or  tell  ■  Btncy. 

AU  tlnve^  lioweveir^  I  waa  to  ple.a»e ;  «e  i 
duouK  taptk  t  hilt  what  will  not  ^oulk  < 
rice  undi'ftiikc ?    {had  an  unre^atin 
ol  temper,  and  an  unutiabte  wiab 
was  perpetually  infftigated  bj  the  afnbttion  of  n 
parcntH,  and  aisaiated  occaflionally  bj  thsa  i 
atructionsL     What  these  advnntagea  enahJadi 
to  p«rforni^  shall  be  lold  in  the  mat  letter  o^ 
Yourjs,  Alt, 

Caj'TaTOt. 
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Vi>ii%4^  told  m**^  M«|s,  wklt0t  >«■  tirt% 
Yuu'il  u^  •  »iji|ti  ytavr  fJlvt^ 
Bui  Llimi  whefivw  fan  ehiieai  t«  dl» 
V  auA  IwtrD  a  ttnmmm  bfMf  i 
¥qiu  mutt  b«  Mid  tafond  fndjuaii 
If  jnjr  uect  vfixh  you  tmsmtA  fw 


MR.  RAMBLER, 

You,  who  must  hav«  observed  tJiia  m 
which  almost  every  maUp  however  unu-.,  „ 
indL^iBcant,  diaeovera  of  representitig  W  }«&  lii  ^ 
disimgiiiahL-d  hv  extraordirmry  eveots,  will  nal  ^ 
wonder  tiiat  t  aptaior  thinkfi  hi.-rf  nam  live  im- 
portant enough  to  he  coniinuedn  Nolhiiig  ii 
more  eouinion  than  fijr  thu*ie  to  to^xe  their  ooo^ 
pfluiot^s  uitlj  their  hi^itufy^  who  have  nciih^ 
done  nor  suflered  any  tiling  that  can  eidte  v* 
riosity,  or  aflord  instruction. 

As~  1  was  tikught  to  Hatter  witli  the  fint  oawfi 
of  speech,  uiii^  liad  very  early  lost  every  othil 
im^^s^toii  in  ihn  deairtt  uf  munt'y,  I  began  mv  ^ot* 
guit  ^^  ith  omens  of  @ucee<!tt^  ^   tor  J  divid^  iu| 
otliciouhuess  5o  mdirioii^ly  among  my  relatinw^ 
that  [  WU8  equally  the  favounio  of  all.     Wbw 
uny  of  tbi^in  enterLni  the  door,  1  went  to  wekoii* 
him  ^vith  raptures  j  when  he  went  away,I  hui;| 
down  my  hend,  and  jf^omcitimes  en  treated  to  p 
wiUi  l^im  with  so  much  nnportnnity,  that  I  *fff 
narrowly  escaped  a  consent  which  t  dreidrtf  itf 
rny  heart.     Wlu-n  at  pii  unuual  entertjiiDiofflt 
ihey  were  all  together »  I  had  a  harder  t*st;  ^< 
plied   them    so  impatiently   nilh   car?i«?iv  ii»i 
none  could  charge  me  \vjth  nf'gJecl ;  <ihJ  ifhrn 
they  were  wearied  with  my  fondnea?  a^jd civili- 
ties", I  WRfl  alwuy»  diamiftscd  witli  monc^wbij 
playlinrigs. 

Life  cannot  be  kept  at  a  inland  ;  the  jean  of 
innocence  and  prattle  were  noon  at  an  eftd,  w^ 
other  qualiJirEitiims  wire  ntceAe&ry  to  r«i«* 
mend  uit  ■  to  run  I  i  n  uan  r e  of  k  i  nd  nesa.  It  luc^'^ 
Iwpt'^'^^  '^  '^^^^  norir  (if  mv  tii^ndsi  had  highft*'  « 
lioiii*  of  liynL4h'aniif!ip  The  sailor  haled  lo*^  1 
tall  boy  a  i-hut  up  in  a  ^ulniHjI,  wbcn  L^&r  mic^ 
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more  properly  be  seeing  the  world,  and  making 
their  formnes ;  and  was  of  opinion  that,  when 
the  tirst  rulee  of  arillimctic  were  known,  all  that 
was  necessary  to  make  a  man  complete  roi^bt 
be  learned  on  ship-board.  The  squire  only  m- 
sisted  that  so  much  scliolarship  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary  as  might  confer  abiUty  to  draw  a 
lease  and  read  the  court-hands;  and  the  old 
chambermaid  declared  loudly  her  contempt  of 
books,  and  her  opinion  that  they  only  took  the 
head  of  the  main  chance. 

To  unite,  as  well  as  we  could,  all  their  sys- 
tems, I  was  bred  at  home.  Each  was  taught  to 
believe  that  I  followed  his  directions,  and  I 
gained  likewise,  as  my  mother  observed,  this 
advantage,  that  I  was  always  in  the  way;  for 
she  had  known  many  favourite  children  sent  to 
schools  or  academies,  and  forgotten. 

As  1  grew  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  my  own  dis- 
cretion, I  was  often  despatched  upon  various 
f>retence3  to  visit  my  relations,  with  directions 
irom  my  parents  how  to  ingratiate  myself,  and 
drive  away  competitors. 

I  was,  from  my  infancy,  considered  by  the 
sailor  as  a  promising  genius,  because  I  liked 
punch  better  than  wine ;  and  I  took  care  to  im- 
prove this  prepossession  by  continual  inquiries 
about  the  art  of  navigation,  the  degree  of  heat 
and  cold  in  different  climates,  the  profits  of  trade, 
and  the  dangers  of  shipwreck.  1  admired  the 
courage  of  the  seaman,  and  gained  his  heart  by 
importuning  him  for  a  recital  of  his  adventures, 
and  a  sight  of  his  foreign  curiosities.  I  listened 
with  an  appearance  of  close  attention  to  stones 
which  I  could  already  repeat,  and  at  the  close 
never  failed  to  express  my  resolution  to  visit 
distant  countries,  and  my  contempt  of  the  cow- 
ards and  drones  that  spend  all  their  lives  in  their 
native  parish ;  though  I  had  in  reality  no  desire 
of  any  thing  but  money,  nor  ever  felt  the  slima- 
lations  of  curiosity  or  ardour  of  adventure,  but 
would  contentedly  have  passed  the  years  of 
Nestor  in  receiving  rents,  and  lending  upon 
mortgages. 

The  sauire  I  was  able  to  please  with  less  by* 
pocrisy,  for  I  really  thought  it  pleasant  enough  to 
kill  the  game  and  eat  it  Some  arts  of  falsehood, 
however,  the  hunger  of  gold  persuaded  me  to  prac- 
tise, by  which,  though  no  other  mischief  was  pro- 
duced, the  purity  of  my  thoughts  was  vitiated, 
and  the  reverence  for  truth  gradually  destroyed. 
I  sometimes  purchased  fish,  and  pretended  to 
have  caught  them ;  I  hired  the  countrymen  to 
show  me  partridge,  and  then  gave  my  uncle  in- 
telligence of  their  haunt ;  I  learned  the  seats  of 
hares  at  night,  and  discovered  them  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  sagacity  that  raised  the  wonder  and 
envy  of  old  sportsmen.  One  only  obstruction 
to  the  advancement  of  my  reputation  I  could  ne- 
ver fully  surmount ;  I  was  naturally  a  coward, 
and  was  therefore  always  lefl  shamefullv  behind, 
when  there  was  a  necessity  to  leap  a  hedge,  to 
swim  a  river,  or  force  the  horses  to  their  utmost 
speed ;  but  as  these  exigencies  did  not  frequently 
happen,  I  maintained  my  honour  with  sufficient 
success,  and  was  never  left  out  of  a  hunting 
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he  old  chambermaid  was  not  so  certainly, 
nor  ao  easily  pleased,  for  she  had  no  predominant 
passion  but  avarice,  and  was  therefore  cold  and 
nraooeasible.  She  had  no  conception  of  any  viiw 
tue  in  a  young  man  but  that  of  saving  his  rooMj. 


When  she  hoard  of  my  exploits  in  the  field,  sht 
would  shake  her  head,  inquire  how  much  I  should 
be  the  richer  for  all  mv  performances,  and  lament 
that  such  sums  should  be  spent  upon  doss  and 
horses.  If  the  sailor  told  her  of  my  inclinatioa 
to  travel,  she  was  sure  there  was  no  place  lilM 
England,  and  could  not  imagine  why  any  man 
that  can  live  in  his  own  country  should  leave  it 
This  sullen  and  frigid  being  I  found  mean% 
however,  to  propitiate  by  frequent  commenda- 
tions of  frugality,  and  perpetual  care  to  avoid 
expense. 

From  the  sailor  was  our  first  and  most  con«- 
derable  expectation ;  for  he  was  richer  than  the 
chambermaid,  and  older  than  the  squire.  He 
was  so  awkward  and  bashful  among  women, 
that  we  concluded  him  secure  from  matrimony; 
and  the  noisy  fondness  with  which  he  usod  to 
welcome  me  to  his  house,  made  us  imagine  that 
he  would  look  out  for  no  other  heir,  and  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  patiently  for  hii 
death.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  triumph,  my  un- 
cle saluted  us  one  momins  with  a  cry  of  trans- 
port, and  clapping  his  hand  hard  on  my  shoulder, 
told  me,  I  was  a  hdppy  fellow  to  have  a  friend 
like  him  in  the  worid,  for  he  came  to  fit  me  out. 
for  a  voyage  with  one  of  his  old  acquaintances. 
I  turned  pale  and  trembled ;  my  father  told  him 
that  he  believed  my  constitution  not  fitted  to  the 
sea ;  and  my  motner,  bursting  into  tears,  cried 
out  that  her  heart  would  break  if  she  lost  me. 
All  this  had  no  effect;  the  sailor  was  wholly  in- 
susceptive  of  the  softer  passions,  and.  without 
rccard  to  tears  or  arguments,  persisted  in  his  re> 
solution  to  make  me  a  man. 

We  were  obliged  to  comply  in  appearance,  and 

f>reparations  were  accordingly  made.  I  took 
eave  of  my  friends  with  great  alacrity,  proclaim- 
ed the  beneficence  of  my  uncle  with  the  highest 
strains  of  gratitude,  and  rejoiced  at  the  opportu- 
nity now  put  into  my  handsof  gratifying  my  thirst 
of  knowledge.  But  a  week  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  my  departure  I  fell  sick  by  my  mo- 
ther's durection,  and  refused  all  food  but  whet 
she  priyatelv  brought  me ;  whenever  my  nnde 
visited  me  I  was  lethargic  or  delirious,  but  took 
care  in  my  raving  fits  to  talk  incessantly  of  traTcl 
and  merchandize.  The  room  was  kept  dark  | 
the  table  was  filled  with  vials  and  gallipots ;  my 
mother  was  with  difBculty  persuaded  not  to  en> 
danger  her  Hfe  with  nocturnal  attendance ;  ny 
father  lamented  the  loss  of  the  profits  of  tM 
voyages ;  and  such  superfluity  of  artifices  wm 
employed,  as  perhaps  might  have  discovered  tiM 
cheat  to  a  man  of  penetration.  But  the  sailofv 
unacquainted  with  subtilties  and  stratagems,  was 
eamly  deluded  ;  and  as  the  ship  could  not  stigr 
for  my  recovery,  sold  the  cargo,  and  loft  me  to  !•• 
establish  my  health  at  leisure. 

I  was  sent  to  regain  my  flesh  in  a  purer  air,  leit 
it  should  appear  never  to  have  been  wasted,  end 
in  two  months  returned  to  deplore  my  diMrp* 
pointment  My  uncle  pitied  my  dejection,  end 
Old  me  prepare  myselt*  against  next  year,  for  no 
land-lubber  should  touch  nis  money. 

A  reprieve  however  was  obtained,  and  per- 
haps some  new  stratagem  might  have  succeeded 
another  spring;  but  roy  uncle  unhappilY  made 
amorous  advances  to  my  mother's  maia :  wbck 
to  promote  so  advantageous  a  match,  disoovereo 
the  secret  with  which  only  the  had  been  entruilid. 
Bm  f^NiMd,  tad  raM  tad  decbunof  tlNtiM 
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would  htLve  heir*  *>f  hif)  own,  and  not  give  hia 
Vubatafice  to  <:h<i&tsi  and  ficiwmr4»f  maufried  th(^ 
girl  in  tivo  daj^^  uml  ha>  now  four  childrv^aHi 

Cowardice  in  mJways  Bennit^d,  and  deeeit  unt- 
VAfsaHj  d^u^«t€^.  [  found  my  fnends,  if  not 
wUolJj  alji^naled^  ot  least  c<>oled  in  their  affibc- 
tlon ;  the  squire,  1  hough  he  did  nut  tvhonydi!- 
c&rd  mo,  was  Ici^a  fond,  and  often  inquirf'd  wheu 
I  Would  go  to  9(*H.  i  ii^'Afl  obliged  to  bear  hta  in> 
■ulUt  and  i^ndeavouf  trd  to  rekindle  hi^  kitidnees 
by  assiduity'  B.nd  rei^pect ;  bul  aU  my  care  waa 
vflifs ,-  he  djfd  without  a  will,  «nd  the  esrale  d«- 
volr^d  to  the  l^uzil  heir. 

Thu»  iias  thp  folly  of  my  parents  condemnixf 
me  to  ^pcnd  in  flattery  and  attendance  thoae 
y«ar»  in  which  1  mr^ht  havu  been  quaUfied  to 
place  myself  above  hope  tn  fear.  I  am  arrived 
at  manhood  without  any  ua^cfuJ  art  or  generoue 
jentiment ;  and  if  the  old  woman  ebould  like- 
wise at  la^r  deceive  me,  am  m  danger  at  once  of 
heggnjry  and  if  tjomnce. 

I  am,  &€. 

Caftatoil 


Wo.  199.]     TlTEBDAT,  Pm.  II,  1752, 

CtUiritm  rt-^itm,  ciindida  t-itgiv^^*  itmni 


hidiiw  liitaribiiM  r^htA  *cmiMwi 


cut^Dumu^ 


',  unpri^t^d.  nnd  darkp  tbo  mLfnet  lit?*, 
Hitt  t ij  rr *  r f « ?:■:  Fvo  1  r* 'b  of  ** urii-'iDui  '.'>'»», 
Mi>r  h>ii"N  iliJ'  rifrlt.  t»ur  tpnrkl^t  in  the  bair, 
Nor  lii^  lull  1-1  iliL'  gr^ui,  uur  djpck*  the  /air. 

Aud  own  nU  ^Ji>rii'9  4Jifih<<  miitp  OMhJctjiUr 
£pieb  fffti^fl  uf  form,  cafrlioruHncnt  ufiUlfi, 
Tb*!  (l«£ki  tba  fdir,flr  diffui^  tke  fruL 


Sta, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Though  yo«  have  seldom  digressed  from  moral 
iijhj«.el»,  1  suppose  you  afp  not  *o  rigorous  or 
cymcal  as  to  deny  ihe  value  or  useful  news  of  na- 
tural philosophy  J  or  to  have  lived  in  ibis  nge  of 
inquiry  arid  experiment,  witlumt  any  aUention  to 
the  wondep  gvery  dsiy  produced  by  the  pokers 
of  tu u trn V li d m  and  the  w h cd s  o f  el Jcttici I y.  At 
leapt,  I  may  be  atlcmid  to  hopu  ihatt  sirico  no- 
thing t&  mure  contrnry  lo  moral  ejccellcnce  than 
envy,  you  will  not  rivYiist  to  pmrnote  the  happt- 
ntaa  ot  others,  merely  been  use  you  cannot  par- 
take of  their  enjoyments. 

in  conlJidence,  thcretbre,  tljat  your  ignorance 
Ima  not  made  you  an  enemy  In  knowledge,  J 
offer  yon  the  honour  of  introducing  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  an  adept,  who,  having  long  laboured 
for  \hi^  hrnefilormankiud,  is  not  willini^  like  loo 
many  of  hin  predecessors,  to  r  onceal  bis  secrets 
in  the  emvi. 

^Jany  have  signalized  themselves  my  melting 
lb  ci  r  e^  late^i  i  n  cm  ci  b  Ef  b.  I  w  a^  bo  rn  to  no  fo  rtu  ne, 
and  then  fore  bad  rmly  my  mind  and  my  body  lo 
devoiti  to  knovvh  d^,',  am!  the  gratitude  of  pos^ 
tenly  will  attest  that  neither  mind  nor  body  has 
been  ejiarcd.  1  have  sut  whole  weeks  without 
Bleep  by  the  side  of  an  athanor,  to  woteh  the 
movemi'nt  of  prorction  ;  I  have  made  thpj  first 
c;iperiment  \\\  nineteen  diving-engines  of  new 
oonBiruebon  ;  I  hjLve  ^Uei^olevea  timei  «iAe«i|. 


le«s  under  the  ehoek  ofelectJ^tj  ;  I  lure  Xwm 
dislocated  inv  limbs,  and  once  fra^Uind  mt 
skufl  in  e^&ymg  to  fly,*  and  foiir  tinifi*  mdi^- 

fered  my  life  by  aubmitting  to  the  tfmaifuaibii  4^ 
lood,  ^ 

In  the  ^rst  period  of  niy  Btudica  I  exertrid  Urn 
powers  of  my  hody  more  th&n  thoK  of  my  mind, 
and  wa^  not  without  hope«  ih&t  fami;  migM  b* 
piirebftsed  by  a  few  broken  bonei  without  \h§ 
toil  of  tlnnking  \  bul  having  he^Xk  »h«tt«nd  by 
^ome  violent  experiments  :  And  conuifaiaed  ta 
confine  myself  to  mv  booka,  I  p^imfil  tiji  intf 
Llurtv  years  in  searehmg  the  Lreaaure«  of  anc«9l 
wisdom,  bul  am  at  last  amply  recottipens*d  iai 
all  my  pereeverance. 

The  curiosity  of  the  present  race  of  pbilof«b 
pbers,  having  been  long  eAt^reiscd  upon  eUvtri 
city,  has  been  lately  transfomied  to  mM^nrimmi 
the  cjualiiiea  of  the  tnudsStone  bav€  been  IntiHiYp 
gated,  if  not  with  much  ad  vantage,  yet  \n  \ih  ^^reij 
applan&e ;  and  a*  the  highest  pra^ii^e  of  art  j>  to 
imitate  nature,  I  hope  no  man  will  think  ihi 
makers  of  arti6dal  magnets  eedebrmted  clmte^ 
eneed  above  their  dtaertft. 

I  have  for  fiome  time  employed  fo^vi^lf  in  thl 
eame  practice,  bul  with  deeper  knawlcd^  ind 
more  exlennive  views^  While  my  i^nteaipon 
ties  were  touching  needles  and  tiif^tng  weifht^ 
or  busying  themjseivBewiti]  ttidination  undvori*^ 
tJon,  I  have  been  ^^xuiiijoting  those  oiialjtiet  of 
magnetianv  which  may  be  appUed  to  the  accom- 
modation and  happiness  of  cottimon  Ufe,  I  \m% 
left  to  mferiof  understandings  the  care  nf  eofl* 
ducting  tJje  sailor  tltrough  the  hourdl 
e^esn,  and  reserved  10  mys^f  tiieinii 
and  ilhistrtouji  province  of  presen'ijig  l„ 
bial  compact  from  violation^  and  ^ettiDf ; 
iita^  for  ever  from  the  danger  of  aiippoaitflif 
dren,  and  the  lormentA  of  fruitiess 
anxiotia  Hjapieion. 

To  d*  fraud  any  man  r>f  bis  due  prabe  i^  un 
worthy  of  a  pbilopopbtr  \  I  shall  therefore  opeotj 
confe»«,  that  1  owe  the  tirst  hint  of  this  inestirpt- 
ble  secrrt  lo  the  rahbi  Abrabam  Ben  liaani«^ 
who,  in  his  treat  ipe  of  precious  stones^  hiB  IrR 
this  account  of  the  ma^iet:  **  The  calamift,* 
loadstone  I  hat  attracts  iron,  produces  manv  bill 
fantasie.'!  in  man.  IV omen  fly  from  this  stfflt* 
If  therefore  any  hupband  be  di^sturbed  with  j* 
lousy  J  and  fear  It  st  bis  wife  converses  withotki 
mrn,  let  In  in  la)*  thb  ptone  upon  her  while  ibE* 
a^lerp.  U  die  Tje  pure,  the  will,  when  ffe 
wakei",  cla*ip  h^r  hiiJ^band  fondly  in  her ara»; 
but  if  she  he  guilty,  sbe  will  fall  oni  of  bed,  uh 
run  awny." 

When  I  first  rend  this  wonderful  passt^  \ 
coidd  nut  easily  conceive  why  it  had  remjfnfJ 
hitherto  unrejiarded  in  eiieh  a  waloOB  *ymp^'> 
lion  fur  magnetieal  ftimen,  It  woidd  .^ure^y  h& 
unjust  to  i'MPpert  that  aity  of  the  caodjd*t«  ire 
stranc^era  in  the  name  or  works  of  rtt*i>i  Abra- 
ham^ or  tfi  eenchide,  fiom  a  late  edict  of  die 
Royal  Soriefy  in  favour  of  the  En^iph  lanffyagfj 
that  philosophy  nod  Isteratore  are  no  Innei''"  ^^ 
act  in  cone  erf.  Vi  t,  how  *?hooVd  a  q\^ahiT»i> 
useful  eprnpe  prom  tOcrai  ion,  but  bv  iheobwnntT 
of  the  languarre  in  vvhich  it  was  delivered?  WlJJ 
are  footmen  and  chamhermaids  |(aid  on  «ifj 


*  It  i-ii^ij  ibat  Dr.  Jnlm^na  once  lodffrJ  in  ttrf*** 
huukfr  with  ■  mmn  wlin  broki*  hk«  Inr*  id  ^xAtmpm  " 
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aide  for  keeping  secfeU,  which  no  cantion  nor 
expense  could  secure  from  the  all-penetrating 
magnet  ?  or,  Why  are  so  many  witnesses  sum- 
moned, and  so  many  artifices  practised,  to  dis- 
covet  what  so  easy  an  experiment  would  infal- 
ubly  reveal  7 

Full  of  this  perplexity,  I  read  the  lines  of 
Abraham  to  a  friend,  who  advised  me  not  to 
expose  my  hfe  by  a  mad  indulgence  of  the  love 
of  fame ;  he  warned  me,  by  the  fate  of  Orpheus, 
that  knowledge  or  genius  could  give  no  protec- 
tion to  the  invader  of  female  prerogatives;  as- 
sured mo  that  neither  the  armour  of  Achilles,  nor 
the  antidotes  of  Mithridates,  would  be  able  to 

{^reserve  me  ;  and  counselled  me,  if  I  could  not 
ive  without  renown,  to  attempt  the  acquisition 
of  universal  empire,  in  which  the  honour  would 
be  equal,  and  the  danger  certainly  be 


I,  a  solitary  student,  pretend  not  to  much 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  am  unwilling  to  think 
1  so  generally  corrupt,  as  that  a  scheme  for  the 
defjcuon  o/  incontinence  should  bring  any  dan- 
ger upon  its  inventor.  My  friend  has  mdced 
told  mo  that  all  the  women  will  be  my  enemies, 
and  that,  however  I  flatter  myself  with  hopes  of 
defence  from  the  men,  [  shall  certainly  fina  my- 
self deserted  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Of  the 
young  men,  said  he,  some  will  be  afraid  of 
sharing  the  disgrace  of  their  mothers,  and  some 
the  danger  of  their  mistresses;  of  those  wlio  are 
married,  part  are  already  convinced  of  the  false- 
hood of  tneir  wives,  and  part  shut  their  eyes  to 
avoid  conviction ;  few  ever  soug[ht  for  virtue  in 
marriage,  and  therefore  few  will  try  whether 
they  have  found  it  Almost  every  man  is  care- 
less or  timorous ;  and  to  trust  is  easier  ftnd  safer 
than  to  examine. 

These  observations  discouraged  pie,  till  I  be- 
gan to  consider  what  reception  I  was  likely  to 
nnd  among  the  ladies,  whom  I  have  reviewed 
under  the  three  classes  of  maids,  wives  and 
widows,  and  cannot  but  hope  thatl  may  obtain 
some  countenance  amonfl  them.  The  single 
ladies  I  suppose  universally  ready  to  patromze 
my  method,  by  which  connubial  wickedness  may 
be  detected,  since  no  woman  marries  with  a  pre- 
vious design  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband. 
And,  to  keep  them  steady  in  my  cause,!  promise 
never  to  sell  one  of  my  magnets  to  a  man  who 
steals  a  girl  from  school,  marries  a  woman  forty 
years  younger  than  himself,  or  employs  the  au- 
thority of  parents  to  obtain  a  wife  without  her 
own  consent. 

Among  the  married  ladies,  notwithstanding 
the  insinuations  of  slander,  I  yet  resolve  to  be- 
lieve that  the  greater  part  are  my  friends,  and 
am  at  least  convinced,  that  they  who  demand  the 
test,  and  appear  on  my  side  wdl  supply  by  their 
spirit  the  deficiency  of  their  numbers,  and  that 
tneir  enemies  will  shrink  and  quake  at  the  sight 
of  a  magnet,  as  the  slaves  of  Scythia  fled  from 
the  scourge. 

The  widows  will  be  confederated  in  my  favour 
by  their  curiosity,  if  not  by  their  virtue ;  for  it 
may  be  observed,  that  women  who  have  outlived 
their  husbands  always  think  themselves  entitled 
to  superintend  the  conduct  of  young  wives;  and 
a9  they  arc  themselves  in  no  danger  from  this 
magnetic  trial,  I  shall  expect  them  to  be  emi- 
nently and  unanimously  zealous  in  recommend- 
ing it. 


With  these  hopes  I  shall,  in  a  short  time,  ofier 
to  sale  magnets  armed  with  a  particular  metallic 
composition  which  concentrates  their  virtue,  and 
determines  their  agency.  It  is  known  that  the 
eflicacy  of  the  magnet  in  common  operationt 
depends  much  upon  its  armature ;  and  it  cannot 
be  imagined,  that  a  stone,  naked,  or  cased  only 
in  the  common'  manner,  will  discover  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  it  by  rabbi  Abraham.  The  secret  of 
this  metal  I  shall  carefully  conceal,  and  therefore 
am  not  afraid  of  imitators,  nor  shall  trouble  the 
oflices  with  solicitation  for  a  patent 

I  shall  sell  them  of  difierent  sizes,  and  the  vfr- 
rious  degrees  of  strength.  I  have  some  of  a  bulk 
proper  to  be  hung  at  the  bed*s  head,  aa  scare- 
crows, and  some  so  small  that  they,  may  be  easily 
concealed.  Some  I  have  ground  into  oval  forms 
to  be  hung  at  watches ;  and  some,  for  the  cu- 
rious, I  have  set  in  wedding-rings,  that  ladies 
may  never  want  an  attestation  of  their  innocence. 
Some  I  can  produce  so  sluggish  and  inert,  that 
they  will  not  act  before  the  third  failure ;  and 
others  so  vigorous  and  animated,  that  they  ezeit 
their  influence  against  unlawful  wishes,  if  th^ 
have  been  willingly  and  deliberately  indulgecL 
As  it  is  my  practice  honestly  to  tell  my  cu^ 
tomers  the  properties  of  my  magnets,  1  csji 
judge,  by  their  chbice,  of  the  delicacy  of  their 
sentiments.  Many  have  been  contented  to  spare 
cost  by  purchasing  only  the  lowest  degree  of 
eflicacy,  and  all  have  started  with  terror  from 
those  which  operate  upon  the  thoughts.  One 
young  lady  only  fitted  on  a  ring  of  the  strongest 
energy,  and  declared  that  she  scorned  to  separate 
her  wishes  from  her  acts,  or  allow  herself  to 
think  what  she  was  forbidden  to  practise. 
I  am,  Ace 

HsRMBTicua. 
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N«mo  ptHtt  modieis  qmrn  mittekmmtw  mmieia 
A  Seueea;  futt  Pmv  Voitw,  fvc  CotimtoUbat 
Largiri :  mmrnque  et  tiimU»  et/kseibu»  olim 
M«^9rk»b*btUurd«nmmdigl»riat  »ohtm 
Poscimmt,  mi  cttmtt  eiviUUr.    Hoc  facet  §t  t»f, 
E»t4,  ut  ntau  wrnUi,  dioet  tibi,  pmmper  amitia, 

nn. 

No  man  expects  (for  who  to  much  a  tot  f 
Who  has  the  times  he  lives  in  so  forgot  7) 
What  Seneca,  what  Piso  ust^d  to  seM 
To  raise  or  to  sii^Mrt  a  rinkinf  friend. 
Those  f  odlike  men,  to  wantinf  virtue  kind. 
Bounty  veil  placed  preferred,  and  weU  desifs^ 
To  all  their  titles,  all  tliat  height  of  power 
Which  toms  tlie  brains  of  (bote,  snd  ibob  atons  adsie. 
*  Whenyour  poor  client  is  condemn'd  t'  attend, 
'Tis auwe ask, receive  him  as  li  fHend : 
Descend  to  tliis,  and  then  we  ask  no  mora 
Rich  to  yourself,  to  all  beside  be  poor.  sewLsa* 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Ma.  Ram BLBE, 
Such  is  the  tenderness  or  infirmity  of  many 
minds,  that,  when  any  affliction  oppresses  theiiL 
they  have  immediate  recourse  to  lamentation  ena 
complaint,  which,  though  it  can  only  be  allowed  - 
reasonable  when  evils  admit  of  remedy,  and  then 
only  when  addressed  to  those  from  whom  the 
remedy  is  expected,  yet  seems  even  in  hopeless 
and  incurable  distresses  to  be  natural,  since  thpee 
by  whom  it  is  not  indulged,  imagine  that  they 
give  a  proof  of  extraordinary  forutnde,  by  tap 
pressing  it. 
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I  am  one  of  those  who,  with  the  Sancbo  of 
Cerrantee,  leave  to  higher  characters  tlie  merit 
of  aofiering  in  silence,  and  give  vent  without 
i«rople  to  any  sorrow  that  swells  in  my  heart. 
It  is  therefore  to  me  a  severe  aggravation  of  a 
calamity,  when  it  is  such  as  in  the  common 
opinion  will  not  justify  the  acerbity  of  exdamap 
tion,  or  support  the  solemnity  of  vocal  grief. 
Tet  many  pains  are  incident  to  a  man  of  deli- 
cacy, which  the  unfeeling  world  cannot  be  per^ 
■naded  to  pity,  and  which,  when  they  are  sepa« 
rated  from  their  peculiar  and  personal  circum- 
stances, will  never  be  considered  as  important 
toonffh  to  claim  attention,  or  deserve  redress. 

or  this  kind  will  appear,  to  poss  and  vulgar 
apprehensions,  the  miseries  which  I  endured  in 
a  morning  visit  to  Pros^ro,  a  man  lately  raised 
to  wealth  by  a  lucky  pro^ct,  and  too  much  intox- 
icated by  sudden  elevaUon,  or  too  little  polished 
by  thought  and  conversation,  to  enjoy  hb  present 
fortune  with  elegance  and  decency. 

We  set  out  in  the  world  together ;  and  for  a 
long  time  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  our 
exifftnatB,  as  either  happened  to  have  money 
ormfluence  beyond  his  miTnediate  necessities. 
You  know  that  nothing  generally  endears  man 
•o  much  as  participation  of  dangers  and  misfor- 
tones:  I  therefore  always  considered  Prospero  as 
nniteo  with  me  in  the  strongest  league  or  kind- 
ness, and  imagined  that  our  friendsnip  was  only 
to  be  broken  by  the  hand  of  death.  I  felt  at  his 
sudden  shoot  of  success  an  honest  and  disin- 
terested joy;  but,  as  T  want  no  part  of  his  supers 
flatties,  am  not  willing  to  descend  from  that 
equalit^  in  which  we  hitherto  have  lived. 

Onr  intimacy  was  regarded  by  me  as  a  dispen- 
sation from  ceremonial  visits;  and  it  was  so  long 
before  I  saw  him  at  his  new  house,  that  he  gently 
complained  of  my  neglect,  and  obliged  me  to 
come  on  a  day  appointed.  I  kept  my  promise, 
but  found  that  the  impatience  of  my  fnend  arose 
not  from  any  desire  to  communicate  his  happi- 
ness, but  to  enjoy  his  superiority. 

When  I  told  ray  name  at  the  door,  the  footman 
went  to  see  if  his  master  was  at  home,  and,  by 
the  tardiness  of  his  return,  gave  me  r«ason  to 
suspect  that  time  was  taken  to  deliberate.  He 
then  informed  me  that  Prospero  desired  my  com- 
pany, and  showed  the  staircase  carefully  secured 
D  V  mats  from  the  pollution  of  my  feet.  The  best 
apartments  were  ostentatiously  set  open,  that  I 
mif^ht  have  a  distant  view  of  the  magnificence 
which  I  was  not  permitted  to  spproach ;  and  my 
old  friend,  receiving  me  with  all  the  insolence  of 
condescension  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  conducted 
me  to  a  hack  room,  where  he  told  me  he  always 
breakfasted  when  he  had  not  great  company. 

On  the  floor  wher^  we  sat,  lay  a  carpet  covered 
with  a  cloth,  of  which  Prospero  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  lift  up  a  comer,  that  I  micht  contemplate 
the  brightness  of  the  colours,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  texture,  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever 
seen  any  thing  so  fine  before.  I  did  not  pratify 
his  folly  with  any  outcries  of  admiration,  but 
coldly  bade  the  footman  let  down  the  rlnth. 

We  then  sat  down,  and  I  began  to  hope  that 
pride  was  glutted  with  persecution,  when  Pros- 
pero desired  that  I  would  give  the  senant  leave 
to  tdiust  the  cover  of  my  chair,  which  was  slipped 
a  little  aride,  to  phow  the  damask  ;  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  bespoke  ordinan-  chairs  for 
common  use,  but  had  been  disappointed  hv  his  \ 


tradesman.  I  put  the  chair  aside  with  07  foot, 
an4,drcw  another  so  hastily,  that  I  was  entreated 
not  to  rumple  the  carpet 

Breakfast  was  at  last  set ;  and  as  I  wms  no( 
willing  to  indulge  the  peeviahneas  that  begkn  to 
seize  me,  I  commended  the  tea.  Prospero  then 
told  me,  tliat  another  time  I  should  teste  his 
finest  sort,  but  that  he  had  only  a  very  small 
quantity  remaining,  and  reserved  it  for  those 
whom  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  treat  with 
particular  respect. 

'  While  we  were  conversiBg  upon  such  sabjectsi, 
as  imagination  happened  to  suggest,  he  fre- 
ouently  digressed  w  directions  to  the  eenrant 
that  waited,  or  made  a  sliflht  inquiry  afler  the 
jeweller  or  silversmith ;  ana  once,  as  1  was  pur- 
suing an  argument  with  some  degree  of  earnest- 
ness, he  started  from  his  posture  of  attention, 
and  ordered  that  if  Lord  Lofty  called  on  him 
that  morning,  he  ahould  be  shown  into  the  best 
parlour. 

My  patience  was  yet  not  wholly  subdued.  I 
was  willing  to  promote  his  satisfaction,  and 
therefore  observea  that  the  figures  on  the  chiim 
were  eminently  pretty.  Prospero  had  now  an 
opportunity  of'^caUinff  for  his  Dresden  china, 
which,  says  he,  I  always  associate  with  rov 
chased  tea-kettle.  The  cups  were  brought ;  1 
once  resolved  not  to  have  looked  upon  them,  hut 
my  curiosity  prevailed.  When  I  nad  examined 
them  a  little,  Prospero  desired  me  to  set  them 
down,  for  they  who  were  aecustomed  only  to 
common  dishes  seldom  handled  china  with  mt:ch 
care.  You  will,  I  hope,  commend  my  philoso- 
phy, when  I  tell  you  that  I  did  not  dasn  his  bau- 
bles to  the  ground. 

He  was  now  00  much  elevated  with  his  own 
greatness,  that  he  thought  some  humility  necrp- 
sary  to  avert  the  ^nce  of  envy;  and  therefore 
tola  me  with  an  air  of  eaftoompoettre,  that  I  was 
not  to  estimate  life  by  extenial  appearance,  tliat 
all  these  shining  acquisitions  hao  added^  litth^  to 
his  happiness,  that  he  still  remembered  with  pleo- 
sure  tne  days  in  which  he  and  I  were  upon  the 
level,  and  had  oflen,  in  the  moment  of  rctlectiv.>n, 
been  doubtful,  whether  he  should  lose  much  by 
changing  his  condition  for  mine. 

I  began  now  to  be  afraid  lest  his  pride  should, 
by  silence  and  submission,  be  emboldened  to  in- 
sults that  could  not  easily  be  borne,  and  therefore 
coolly  considered  how  1  should  repress  it  with- 
out such  bitterness  of  reproof  as  I  was  yet  unwill- 
ing to  use.  But  Jie  interrupted  my  meditation, 
by  asking  leave  to  be  dressed,  and  told  me,  that 
he  had  promised  to  attend  some  ladies  in  the 
park,  and,  if  I  wns  going  the  same  way,  would 
take  mo  in  'his  chariot  1  had  no  inclination  to 
any  other  favours,  and  therefore  left  him  without 
any  intention  of  seeing  him  again,  unless  some 
misfortune  should  restore  his  understanding. 
I  am,  &c.  Aspca. 

Though  lam  not  ^rhollyinsensibleof  the  pro 
vocations  which  my  correspondent  has  received, 
I  cannot  altogether  commend  the  keenn^s^s  ot 
his  resentment,  nor  encourage  him  to  persist  in 
his  resolution  of  breaking  off  all  commerce  with 
his  old  acquaintance.  One  of  the  golden  pre- 
cepts of  Pythagoras  directs,  that  a  friend  shcula 
not  be  hated  for  little  faultn  :  and  surely  he,  upon 
whom  nothmg  worse  car  be  charped,  than  that 
he  mats  his  stairs,  and  covers  his  carpet,  end  sets 
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out  his  finely  to  jhow  before  those  whom  he  does 
not  adroit  to  use  it,  has  yet  committed  nothing 
tlwt  ifhould  exclude  him  from  common  degrees 
of  kiodneM.  Such  improprieties  often  proceed 
ndber  from  stupidity  tnan  malice.  Those  who 
llnu  shine  only  to  dazzle,  are  influenced  merely 
hy  custom  and  example,  and  neither  examine, 
■or  are  qualified  to  examine,  the  motives  of  their 
Ofwn  pnetice,  or  to  state  the  nice  limits  between 
abgance  and  ostentation.  They  are  often  inno- 
eantof  the  paiil  which  their  vanity  produces,  and 
insaU  others  when  they  have  no  worse  purpose 
Ihaa  to  pleaas  themselves. 

He  that  too  much  refines  his  delicacy  will  al- 
wa^  andan^  his  ouiet  Of  those  with  whom 
Mttuns  and  virtue  obufle  us  to  converse,  some  are 
kpoffmnt  of  the  arts  of  pleasing,  and  ofiend  when 
Ctj  design  to  caress ;  some  are  negligent,  and 
gntify  themselves  without  regard  to  the  quiet  of 
another ;  some  perhaps  are  malicious,  and  feel 
Iter  satistaction  in  prosperity  than  that  of 
eovy  and  trampling  inferiority.  But 
'  B  the  motive  ot  insult,  it  is  always  best 
Hi  it :  for  folly  scarcely  can  deserve  re- 
I  aod  malice  is  punished  by  neglect* 
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CoBviaea  Iha  vorld  that  you're  devout  and  true  s 
Ba  J«t  la  aD  jw  Mr,  and  all  you  do  I 
Wkalafar  beyoar  mrth,  you're  sure  to  be 
ApesrertfeeMnuifuiiudetoBie.         rrspiisv. 


d,  that  the  excellency  of  manu- 

and  the  facility  of  labour  would  be  much 

d,  if  the  various  expedients  and  contriv- 

I  which  lie  concealed  in  private  hands,  were 
dpiocal  communications  made  generally 
I ;  for  there  are  few  operations  that  are  not 
1  by  one  or  other  with  sdme  peculiar  ad- 
_^^  wbich,  though  singly  of  little  imports 
_  ^^nnlA^  by  cooiunction  and  concurrence, 
«fiB  BOW  inlets  to  knowledge,  and  give  new 
mwmu  to  diligence. 
There  are,  in  like  manner,  several  moral  excel- 
I  dsptribnted  among  the  difierent  classes  of 
joianity.  It  was  said  by  Cujacius,  that  he 
^,,„,>  fMd  more  than  one  book  by  which  he  was 
■at  inatiiicted ;  and  he  that  shall  inquire  after 
ivtas  with  ardour  and  attention  will  seldom  find 
a  awn  by  whose  example  or  sentiments  be  may 
Mt  bo  ioipfoved. 

Svaiy  prolession  has  some  essential  and  ap- 
■ioyriate  virtue,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
BOM  of  faonoiir  or  success,  and  which  as  it  is  more 
or  Teas  cultivated,  confers  within  its  sphere  of  ao- 
tifli^  diAnrent  degrees  of  merit  and  repuUtion. 
Mb  the  astrologers  range  the  subdivisions  of 
^MikiiH  under  the  planets  which  they  suppose 
|»ki6iieaoe  their  lives,  the  moralist  may  distri- 
hilo.  tbem  according  to  the  virtues  which  they 
"y  practise,  and  consider  them  as  dis- 
[  by  prudence  or  fortitude,  diligence  or 


•  The  ckaracteroT  Proipero,  it  bunivernUy  uknow- 
Ma^  was  ia.eiited  fbr  Garrick«  who,  Mys,  Mr.  Borvell, 
•TSSer  aatitslylbifafa  itt  pohrted  esdre-^-^}. 


So  much  are  the  modes  of  excellence  settled 
by  time  and  place,  that  men  may  be  heard  boast* 
ing  in  one  street  of  that  which  they  would  anx- 
iously conceal  in  another.  The  grounds  of  scorn 
and  esteem,  the  topics  of  praise  and  satire  are 
varied  according  to  the  several  virtues  or  vices 
which  the  course  of  life  has  disposed  men  to  ad* 
mire  or  abhor ;  but  he  who  is  solicitous  fbr  his 
own  improvement  must  not  be  limited  by  local 
reputation,  but  select  from  every  tribe  of  mortals 
their  characteristical  virtues,  and  constellate  in 
himself  the  scattered  graces  which  shine  singly 
in  other  men. 

The  chief  praise  to  which  a  trader  aspires  is 
that  of  punctuality,  or  an  exact  and  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  commercial  engagements:  nor  is 
there  any  vice  of  which  he  so  much  dreads  the  im- 
putation, as  of  neffligence  and  instability.  This 
is  a  quality  which  the  interest  of  mankind  re- 
quires to  be  difiused  through  all  the  ranks  of  life, 
but  wbich  many  seem  to  consider  as  a  vulgar  and 
ignoble  virtue,  below  the  ambition  of  greatness 
or  attention  of  wit,  scarcely  requisite  among  men 
of  gayety  and  spirit,  and  sold  at  its  highest  imts 
when  it  is  sacrificed  to  a  frolic  or  a  jest 

Every  man  has  daily  occasion  to  remark  what 
vexations  arise  from  this  privilege  of  deceiving 
one  another.  The  active  and  vivacious  have  so 
long  disdained  the  restraints  of  truth,  that  pro- 
mises and  appointments  have  lost  their  cogency, 
and  both  parties  neglect  their  stipulations,  be- 
cause each  concludes  that  they  will  be  broken  by 
the  other. 

Negligence  is  first  admitted  in  small  afiSura, 
and  strengthened  by  petty  indulgences.  He  that 
is  not  yet  hardened  by  custom,  ventures  not  on 
the  violation  of  important  engagements,  but 
thinks  himself  bound  ov  his  word  in  cases  of  pro- 
perty or  danger,  thougn  he  allows  himself  to  foiv 
get  at  what  time  he  is  to  meet  ladies  in  the  park, 
or  at  what  tavern  his  friends  are  expecting  him. 

This  laxity  of  honour  would  be  more  tolerable, 
if  it  could  be  restrained  to  the  play-house,  the 
ball-room,  or  the  card-table ;  yet  even  there  it 
is  sufficiently  troublesome,  and  darkens  those 
moments,  with  expectation,  suspense,  and  re- 
sentment, which  are  set  aside  for  pleasure,  and 
from  which  we  naturally  hope  for  unmingled  en- 
joyment and  total  relaxation.  But  he  that  sofita 
the  slightest  breach  in  his  morality  can  seldom 
tell  what  shall  enter  it,  or  how  wide  it  shall  be 
made ;  when  a  passage  is  open,  the  influx  of  ooiw 
roption  is  every  moment  wearing  down  opposi- 
tion, and  by  slow  degrees  deluges  the  hetfrt. 

Aliger  entered  the  world  a  youth  of  livelr 
imagination,  extensive  views,  and  untainted 
principles.  His  curiosity  incited  him  to  range 
from  place  to  place,  and  try  all  the  varieties  of 
conversation ;  nis  ele^nce  of  address  and  fertW 
lity  of  ideas  gained  him  friends  wherever  he  ap- 
pearcMd ;  or  at  least  he  found  the  general  kind- 
ness of  reception  always  shown  to  a  young  man 
whose  birth  and  fortune  give  him  a  claim  to  no- 
tice, and  who  has  neither  by  vice  or  folly  de- 
stroyed his -privileges.  Aliger  was  pleased  with 
this  general  smile  of  mankincL  end  was  industri- 
ous to  preserve  it  by  compliance  and  officious- 
ness,  but  did  not  suffer  his  desire  of  pleasing  to 
vitiate  his  integrity.  It  was  his  established 
maxim,  that  a  promise  is  never  to  be  broken ; 
nor  was  it  without  long  reluctance  that  he  once 
sofiered  himself  to  be  drawn  away  from  a  fostal 
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^figftg^ment  by  tlw  iin|>o»tanity  of  *aother  com- 

nv.  ,         . 

tie  Bptsnt  the  even  in  if,  aa  is  Uflttalt  in  the  mdi- 
meats  nf  viu#»  in  oeriiirbritioti  and  irnperte*!  en- 
loTi^j       jT't  <«*^  ihi^  dianjirminted  fViendit  in  tli« 
■  f    ton  m])q  ejieuMs.    liu  com'- 

f    tom^^i    to  Bucb  Bcrru^utotid 
i    til  utieaaineBs^  compounded 
'   -^»ule,  gare  hirn  ctnjmge  to 
i^  and  kg&ni  levied  tUt;  pe- 
tbe  Biiaie  experiment  upon 
,k     fouod  ihero  equally*  r^nfly 
^    aiat  fault,  at  way  a  mcident  to 
indpiyetv;  tiU,  by  dtf^i¥£'»j 
(i»elf  at  liberty  !o  foTlow  ihc 
■  as  tio  b>nj;er  »htH:ked  at  the 

"  L     He  made  nodif!icuhv  to 

%  e  at  diAtant  olaees  :  ana.  if 

M  _       )1K«  tii  ^rpct»iaUt  r^ 

9  ,ji       I  hi«  attention  aa  a  ii 

in^, IV         I  bimftcif  to  ci — ^_j- 

liipi  and  n,  fut  any  recfard^to  the 

fulure  or  «..^  ™^^  or  ^.,^,  »jllicr  motive  of  aetion 
than  the  itiipuIfiB  of  a  aiidtlen  desire,  or  the  altrac- 
tion  of  imm^'diaie  plmaare.  The  absent  were* 
immediattly  forgwtten»  and  the  hopes  or  feira  fell 
by  others  bad  no  mAuence  upon  his  eondnct.  He 
was  in  speculation  compietely  jiist^  but  never 
kept  bis  promise  to  a  creditor ;  bt*  wna  benei^#* 
lent,  but  alH'sys  deerived  thosi  friends  whom  he 
underrook  to  pnlrooi^e  or  assist ;  he  was  pru- 
dent, hut  §oflered  liis  aflfcirs  to  be  embaj'mii'sed 
for  want  of  regobting  hie  accoimta  at  staM 
times.  He  courted  n  young  lady,  and,  when  the 
aeOlemBnis  were  drawn,  look  a  ramble  into  tbe 
country  on  the  day  appointed  lo  «i{rn  them.  Ue 
resolved  la  travelt  and  sent  his  chests  on  ship- 
board, but  di  Uycd  to  follow  them  till  he  lost  his 
passage.  He  was  sinnmoncd  as  an  evidence  in 
a  cauf^e  of  great  importance,  and  loitered  on  tlic 
^ftV  till  ihe  triiil  was  pusL  U  i^  Paid  that  whm 
he  hud,  with  great  ejtpensc,  forroed  an  intercist  in 
a  borough,  hi&  ^opponent  conrrived,  by  s^ume 
agents  who  knew  iiis  temper,  to  lure  him  away  on 
the  day  of  election. 

His  benevolence  d^aw?  him  mto  the  commit 
hion  of  a  thousand  crimes,  which  others  less  kind 
or  civil  wouid  e&capr^.     His  courtesy  invites  ap- 

f^tication  ;  his  promise  produces  depend  a  nee  ;  be 
ioa  his  pockets  filled  witli  petiiion«,  which  he 
inlenda  some  time  fo  deliver  and  enforce,  and  bis 
lahle  covered  with  letters  of  request,  with  which 
he  purposes  to  comply ;  but  time  slips  imper- 
ceptibly away,  while  he  is  either  idle  or  busy  ;  his 
fri[*nds  lo?e  their  opportuniticj*,  and  charge  upon 
bim  their  miscarrmges  and  calainitio^. 

This  cbarDcltr,  however  conterriptjhle,  is  not 
J leeu liar  to  Ai i ge n  T hey  w h os e  aciivi ly  of  ima~ 
(lination  i»  ol\t=n  shiftinjElhe  eccnes  of  enpecta- 
tion,  are  fre*(iienlly  subject  to  such  saUiea  of  ca* 
price  afl  make  all  ilieir  actions  fortuiiious,  destroy 
the  value  of  tlieir'fHendship,  obstruct  the  efficacy 
of  their  virtues,  and  set  them  below  the  n^eaneH 
of  tltoic  that  persist  in  their  resolutions,  execute 
what  tliey  dcjsign,  and  perform  what  they  have 
promiaed. 
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Ue  yiiiiKi  vmc^h  t]f€  lun^jr*  bin  wJUi 
LrD.fqiytJy  {tovtirtjf,  mImIupi  the  lwKri„ 
Ciuik&ri  ?ich  wuiind,  uttd  ftbmrpcmi  cnt^dwt 

A»mNG  those  who  Ksfe  endeavoured  to  protDOCa 
Lcaroing,  and  rectify  judgment,  it  fasA  been  \ong 
cnftomary  lo  eomplam  uf  the  abu^e  of  w«rrflL 
whjcb  are  often  admitted  U>  sif  lify  thmj^i  to^ 
ferent,  thai,  milead  of  ttPlibting  tbe  undeimtafi^ 
imf  as  vehicles  of  knowledge,  tney  pr<H!i]«e  enmr, 
ision,  and  perplexity,  becaote  wbat  h  t£ 
d  in  one  eense  is  received  in  another. 
:his  ambt^ruit/ ttOiDcUoiet  embarr^.^sei  the 
Uju^..  soiemn  controverim^s,  %nd  trbi^cufcs  the  d» 
ruop-tnations  of  science,  it  may  wiM  be  e(p«rt«id 
to  ti  '.^  the  poFDpo  ua  periods  of  declaimera  whow 
ptir  tn*  \m  ot>en  only  lo  amu«e  it  itli  lallackia^ 
and  Jtan^ie  the  cotoursi  of  truth  and  /kJaehood ; 
or  the  musical  eompoaitiona  of  poet^  whoi^e  si} Id 
is  profc#fiedly  iiiimrativep  and  m  ha^e  art  i^  ima- 
gined lo  ctinstst  in  dwiorting  words  from  their  ori* 
ginal  meaiiinfZ- 

There  are  few  wordu  dif  which  Ihe  rcad<^  bi> 
lievM  htm**e!f  better  to  know  tlie  import  than  of 
pi  y^  yet,  whoever  studies  either  the  poiiaiit 
pi  pophers,  will  firid  »ueh  an  account  of  the 
coiiujtionej[pre.''sed  by  tlial  term  as  biaexptCMMM 
or  obwrvatioh  will  not  easily  diaeorer  to  tm  IflN, 
Instead  of  the  lucanoess,  diitre»,  comptaml, 
anx<  ty,  and  dependence,  which  bave  bttltt^ 
beei  combined  in  his  ideaa  of  poverty,  hJa  wiW 
fea<  >f  content,  innocence*  and  chremdhpsa,  ijf 
hi'aiiu  and  safety,  tranquillity,  and  fret^omj  d 
pleasures  not  known  but  to  men  unincuoiberfd 
with  possessions ;  and  of  »leep  tJiat  sh^s  Im 
balsamic  anodynes  only  on  tbe  cottage.  Sitti 
are  the  blessings  tr>  be  obtained  by  tbe  reaifQft' 
tion  of  riches,  that  kings  might  descendtPpm 
rhcir  thrones^  and  generals  retire  from  a  triiimp^ 
only  to  slumber  J  undisturbed  in  the  etysimii  cf 
poverty.^ 

If  these  authors  do  not  deceive  ua^ncvthmf  «U 
he  more  abfiutd  than  that  perpetual  cowiMtfef 
wealth  which  kepp  the  world  in  cornmotjon  ;  nor 
UTiy  complaints  more  justly  ceni5ured  ihan  thr»f 
w  hich  proceed  from  want  of  the  giHa  of  fortniHr, 
which  we  are  taught  by  tlie  g:re»t  masters  (if  my 
ral  wisdom  to  coneidtT  as  golden  sbaekle^^J 
which  the  wearer  is  at  once  disabled  and  adorn- 
ed ;  as  tiiarroufi  poison y,  which  may  for  a  tijntf 
plt^ase  the  palate,  but  «k>on  betray  their  nif%aity 
by  Inn  poor  and  by  pain. 
*  h  is  the  great  privilege  of  po^'ertv  to  be  happy 
uncnvied,  to  be  healthful  witliout  pflvfie,  awJ  ^ 
cure  without  a  jcuard  ;  to  obtain  frnmth*  boaaij 
of  nature  what  the  great  and  wealthy  arr  cooh 
pellwi  to  [irocure  by  ihe  help  of  artikiaodi^ 
t  e  nd  a  n  ts ,  of  flatt  erers  a  nd  s.pi  es. 

But  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  nearer  view,thil 
they  who  extol  the  happmess  of  poverty  doiwt 
mean  the  ?ame  state  with^ibose  who  deplore ^ii 
miMTit'H.  Ports  have  their  imficinalions  fiH^ 
with  ideas  of  magnificence ;  and  being  accu«toia«i 
10  contemplate  thadownfal  of  cmpir«%  oi  Wi  ««i' 
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tare  fonns  of  lainentatioiu  for  monarchs  in  dis- 
tran,  rank  all  the  clasaes  of  mankind  in  a.  sute 
of  poverty  who  make  no  approaches  to  the  dig- 
nity of  crowns.  Tu  be  poor  m  the  epic  language 
is  only  not  to  command  the  wealth  of  nations, 
DOT  to  have  fleets  and  armies  in  pay. 

Vu^Vjf  has  perhaps  contributed  to  this  impro- 
priety of  style.  He  that  wishes  to  become  a  phi- 
MMOpher  at  a  cheap  rate,  easily  grdtilies  his  am- 
bition by  submitting  to  poverty  w-hen  ho  does  not 
feel  it.  and  by  boasting  his  contempt  of  riches 
when  ne  has  already  more  than  lie  enjoys.  He 
who  would  show  Aw  extent  of  his  views,  and 
gmndenr  of  his  conceptions,  or  discover  his  ac- 
quaintance with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
may  talk,  like  Cowley,  of  an  humble  station  and 
qiaet  obscurity,  of  the  paucity  of  nature's  wants, 
mad  tbe  inconveniences  of  superfluity,  and  at  last, 
UktrhaUf  limit  his  desires  to  tive  hundred  pounds 
a  ycnr;  a  fortune,  indeed,  not  exuberant,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  expenses  of  pride  and 
lanuyy  out  to  which  it  little  becomes  a  philoso- 
pher to  affix  the  name  of  poverty,  since  no  man 
can,  with  any  propriety,  be  termed  p6or,  who 
does  not  see  the  greater  part  of  mankind  richer 
tfannbimsdC 

Am  little  is  the  ceneral  condition  of  human  life 
nndentood  by  the  panegyrists  and  historians, 
who  amoae  us  with  accounts  of  the  poverty  of 
heroes  and  sages.  Riches  arc  of  no  value  in 
tbemselvea,  thSr  use  is  discovered  only  in  that 
which  they  procure.  They  are  not  coveted,  un>- 
lesshy. narrow. understandm^,  which  confound 
the  means  with  the  end,  but  tor  the  sake  of  pow- 
er, influence^  and  esteem ;  or,  by  some  of  less 
olemted  and  refined  sentiments,  as  necessary  to 
staHHial  enjoyment 

Tne  pleasures  of  luxury  many  have,  without 
nmon  virtue,  been  able  to  despise,  even 
I  affluence  and  idleness  have  concurred  to 
i  them ;  and  therefore  he  wlio  feels  nothing 
indigence  but  the  want  of  gratilications 
'i  he  could  not  in  any  otlier  condition  make 
i  with  innocence,  has  eiven  do  proof  of 
eminent  patience.  Esteem  and  influence  every 
nan  desires,  but  they  ore  equally  pleasing,  and 
eaoslly  valuable,  by  whatever  means  they  are 
ootsined  ;  and  whoever  has  found  the  art  of  se- 
eoring  them  without  the  help  of  monevi  oucht,  in 
nslity,  to  be  accounted  rich,  since  lie  has  all  that 
riches  can  purchase  to  a  wise  man.  Cincinnatus, 
thoogfa  he  Uved  upon  a  few  acri's  cultivated  by 
Ui  own  hand,  wa^  siitllcionll y  removed  from  all 
the  e^s  generally  comprehended  under  tlie  name 
of  poverty,  when  his  reputation  was  such,  tliat 
the  voice  of  his  country  called  him  from  his  funn 
to  take  absolute  command  into  his  hand ;  jior 
was  Diogenes  much  mortified  by  his  residence  in 
a  tub,  where  he  was  honoured  witli  the  visit  of 
Aleuoder  the  Great. 

The  same  fallacy»has  conciliated  veneration  to 
tbe  leli^ouj  orders.  When  we  behold  a  man 
abdicating  the  hope  of  terrestrial  possessions, 
and  precluding  himself^  by  an  irrevocable  vqw, 
fiwa  the  pursuit  -and  acquisition  of  all  that  his 
feliow-beings  consider  as  wqrthy  of  wishes  and 
endeavours,  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the 
purity,  abstraction,  and  firmness  of  his  mind,  and 
fvganJ  him  as  wholly  cmploved.  in  securing  the 
•ntercsts  of  futurity,  and  devoid  of  any  other  care 
llian  to  gain  at  wliatever  price  the  surest  passage 
it}  eternal  rest 


Yet,  what  can  the  votary  bo  justly  said  to  have 
lost  of  his  present  happiness  ?  if  he  resides  in  a 
convent,  he  converses  only  with  men  whose  con- 
dition is  the  same  with  his  own ;  he  has,  from 
the  munifleence  of  the  founder,  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  is  safe  from  Uiat  deatUutiofij  which 
Hooker  declares  to  be  siccA  on  impediment  to  vir- 
tue, otjiiUitbe  removed,  suffereth  not  the  mind  qf 
moi  to  admit  my  other  care.  All  temptations  to 
envy  and  competition  are  shut  out  from  his  re- 
treat ;  he  is  not  pained  with  the  sight  of  unat- 
tainable dignity,  nor  insulted  with  the  bluster  of 
insolence,  or  the  smile,  of  forced  familiarity,  if 
he  wanders  abroad,  the  sanctity  of  his  character 
amply  compensates  ail  other  distinctions ;  he  is 
seldom  seen  but  with  reverence,  nor  heard  but 
with  submission. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  death,  though  oflen 
delied  in  tlie  field,  seldom  fails  to  terrify  when  it 
approaches  the  bed  of  sickness  in  its  natural  hor- 
ror j  so  poverty  may  easily  be  endured  while  as- 
sociateu  with  dignity  and  reputation,  but  will  al- 
ways be  shunned  and  dreaded  when  it  is  accom- 
panied with  ignominy  and  contempt. 


No.  203.]      Tuesday,  Feb.  25,  1752. 

Cum  9olft  ilia  dieSj  q%f  nil  tn>j  corporis  k^jtu 
Jut  habetf  incerti  tpatium  miki  finiat  avL  oviD. 

Come,  BOOD  or  Irte,  denth's  undetermined  day, 

Thii  mortal  being  only  con  decay.  wklstbo. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  man  to  seek  all  his  con 
solations  in  futurity.  The  time  present  is  seldom 
able  to  fill  desire  or  imagination  with  immediate 
enjoyment,  and  we  are  forced  to  supply  its  defi- 
ciencies by  recollection  or  anticipation. 

Every  one  has  so  ollen  detected  the  fallacious- 
ness of  hope,  and  the  inconvenience  of  teaching 
himself  to  expect  what  a  thousand  accidents  ma^ 
preclude,  that,  when  time  has  abated  the  conn 
dence  with  which  youth  rushes  out  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  world,  we  endeavour,  or  wish,  to 
find  entertainment  in  the  review  pf  life,  and  to 
repose  upon  real  facts  and  certain  expeiienco. 
This  is  perhaps  one  reason,  among  many,  why 
age  deliglits  in  narratives. 

But  so  full  is  the  world  of  calamity,  that  ever/ 
source  of  pleasure  is  polluted,  and  every  retire- 
ment of  tranquillity  disturbed.  When  time  has 
supplied  us  with  events  sutlicient  to  employ  our 
thoughts,  it  has  mingled  tliein  with  so  many  dis- 
alters,  that  wo  shrink  from  their  remembrance, 
dread  theu*  intrusion  upon  our  minds,  and  flv 
from  them  as  from  enemies  that  pursue  us  with 
torture. 

No  man  past  the  middle  point*  of  Hfe  can  sit 
down  to  feast  upon  tlie  pleasures  of  youth  with* 
out  finding  the  banquet  embittered  by  the  cup  of 
sorrow;  he  may  revive  lucky  accidents  and 
pleasing  exfravagances  ;  many  days  of  harmless 
frolic,  or  nights  of  honest  festivity,  will  perhaps 
recur;  or,  if  he  has  been  engaged  in  scenes  of 
action  and  acquainted  with  afluirs  of  difficulty 
and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  may  enjoy  the  no- 
bler pleasure  of  looking  back  upon  distress  firmly 
supported,  dan£:ers  resolutely  encountered,  and 
opposition  artuilly  defeated,  ifineas  properly 
comforts  his  companions,  when,  after  the  horrors 
of  a  storm,  they  bAve  landed  on  an  unknown  and 
desolate  countiy,  with  the  hope  that  their  r '     '" 
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will  be  at  some  diitant  time  recounted  with  de- 
light There  are  few  higher  mtificationB  than 
that  of  reflection  on  surmounted  evils,  when  they 
were  not  incurred  nor  protracted  by  our  fault, 
and  neither  reproach  us  with  cowardice  nor  guilt 

But  this  felicii  j  is  almost  always  abated  by  the 
reflection,  that  they  with  whom  we  should  be 
most  pleased  to  share  it  are  now  in  the  grave. 
A  few  years  make  such  havoc  in  human  ||[enera- 
tions,  that  we  soon  see  ourselves  depnved  of 
those  with  whom  we  entered  the  world,  and 
whom  the  participation  of  pleasures  or  fatigues 
had  endeared  to  our  remembrance.  The  man 
of  enterprise  recounts  his  adventures  and  expe- 
dients, but  is  forced  at  the  close  of  the  relation  to 
pay  a  sigh  to  the  names  of  those  that  contributed 
to  his  success  ;  he  that  passes  his  hfe  among  the 
gayer  part  of  mankind,  has  his  remembrance 
■tored  with  remarks  and  repartees  of  wits,  whose 
•prightliness  and  merriment  are  now  lost  in  per- 
petual silence ;  the  trader,  whose  industry  has 
Bupplied  the  want  of  inheritance,  repines  in  soli- 
tary plentv  at  the  absence  of  companions  with 
whom  he  had  planned  out  amusements  for  his 
latter  years ;  and  the  scholar,  whose  merit,  after 
a  long  series  of  efibrts,  raises  him  from  obscurity, 
looks  round  in  vain  from  his  exaltation  for  his 
old  friends  or  enemies,  whose  applause  or  mor- 
tification would  heighten  his  triumph. 

Among  Martial's  requisites  to  happiness  is, 
Met  non  porta  labore,  ted  re^tcto.  An  estate  not 
'  gained  by  industry,  but  left  by  inheritance.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  every  good,  that  it 
be  timely  obtained  for  whatever  comes  at  the 
dose  of  fife  will  come  too  late  to  give  much  de- 
Iwht  Yet  all  human  happiness  has  its  defects ; 
of  what  we  do  not  gain  for  ourselves  we  have 
only  a  faint  and  imperfect  fruitioa,  because  we 
cannot  compare  the  diflference  between  want  and 
possession,  or  at  least  can  derive  from  it  no  con- 
viction of  our  own  abilities,  nor  any  increase  of 
self-esteem.  .What  we  acquire  by  bravery  or 
science,  by  mental  or  corporal  diligence  ;  comes 
at  last  when  we  cannot  communicate,  and  there- 
fore cannot  enjoy  it. 

Thus  every  period  of  life  is  obliged  to  borrow 
its  happiness  from  the  lime  to  come.  In  youth 
we  have  nothing  past  to  entertain  us,  and  in  age 
we  derive  little  from  retrospect  but  hopeless  sor- 
row. Yet  the  future  likewise  has  its  limits,  which 
the  imagination  dreads  to  approach,  but  which 
we  see  to  be  not  far  distant  The  loss  of  our 
friends  and  companions  impresses  hourly  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  our  own  acparture  ;  we  know 
that  the  schemes  of  man  are  quickly  at  an  end, 
that  we  must  soon  lie  down  in  the  grave  with  the 
forgotten  multitudes  of  former  ages,  and  yield  our 
place  to  others,  who,  like  us,  shall  be  driven  a 
while,  by  hope  or  fear,  about  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  then  hke  us  be  lost  in  the  shades  of 
death. 

Beyond  this  termination  of  our  material  exist- 
ence we  are  therefore  obliged  to  extend  our  hopes; 
and  almost  every  man  indulges  his  imagination 
with  somethinj^,  which  is  not  to  happen  till  he 
has  changed  his  manner  of  being:  some  amuse 
themselves  with  entails  and  settlements,  provide 
for  the  perpetuation  of  families  and  honours,  or 
contrive  to  obviate  the  dissipation  of  the  fortunes 
which  it  has  been  their  business  to  accumulate  ; 
others,  more  refined  or  exalted,  congratulate 
thoir  own  heuU  upon  the  future  extent  of  their 


reputation,  the  reverence  of  distant  nations^  and 
the  oratitiMie  of  unprejudiced  posterity. 

They  whose  souls  are  so  chained  down  to  coA 
fen  and  tenements,  that  they  cannot  conceive  a 
state  in  which  they  shall  look  upon  them  with 
less  solicitude,  are  seldom  attentive  or  flexible  to 
arguments  ;  but  the  votaries  of  fame  are  capable 
of  reflection,  and  therefore  may  be  called  to  re- 
consider the  probability  of  their  expectations. 

Whether  to  be  remembered  in  remote  times  ba 
worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  decided ;  and  indeed,  to  be  long  re- 
membered, can  happen  to  so  small  a  nuinber, 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  has  very  little  interest 
in  the  question.  There  is  never  room  in  the 
world  for  more  than  a  certain  quantity  or  men- 
sure  of  renown.  The  necessary  business  of  fifsy 
the  immediate  pleasures  or  pains  of  every  condi^ 
tion,  leave  us  not  leisure  beyond  a  fixed  portion 
for  contemplations  which  do  not  forcibly  influ- 
ence our  present  welfare.  When  this  vacuity  is 
filled,  no  characters  can  be  admitted  into  the  cir- 
culation of  fame,  but  by  occupying  the  place  of 
some  that  must  be  thrust  into  oblivion.  The 
eye  of  the  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  can  onlv 
extend  its  view  to  new  objects,  by  losmg  sight  of 
those  which  are  now  before  it 

Reputation  is  therefore  a  meteor,  which  blazes 
awhile  and  disappears  for  ever;  and,  if  we  ex 
cept  a  few  transcendent  and  invincible  names, 
which  no  revolutions  of  opinion  or  length  of  time 
is  able  to  suppress :  all  those  that  engage  our 
thoughts,  or  diversify  our  conversation,  are  every 
moment  hasting  to  obscurity,  as  new  favourites 
are  adopted  by  fashion. 

It  is  not  therefore  from  this  world  that  any  ray 
of  comfort  can  proceed,  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the 
last  hour.  But  futurity  has  still  its  prospects ; 
there  is  yet  happiness  m  reserve,  which,  if  we 
transfer  our  attention  to  it,  will  support  us  in  the 
pains  of  disease,  and  the  languor  of^decay.  This 
happiness  wo  may  expect  with  confidence,  be- 
cause it  is  out  of  the  power  of  chance,  and  may 
be  attained-  by  all  that  sincerely  desire  and  ear- 
nestly pursue  it  On  this  therefore  even'  mind 
ought  finallv  to  rest.  Hope  is  the  chief  blessincr 
of  man,  and  that  hope  only  is  rational,  of  which 
we  are  certain  that  it  cannot  deceive  us. 


No.  204.]     Saturoat,  Feb.  29,  1752. 

Nemo  tamdiv0$  hahrit  faventet, 

CrattinuM  vl  po§ni  tiH  poUieeri.  skucca. 

Of  Heaven's  protection  who  can  be 

So  confident  to  utter  this — 1 

To-morrow  1  will  kpend  in  bliM.  r.  lewis 

Seged,  lord  of  Ethiopia,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world :  To  the  sons  of  presuttlptionj  humiUty  and 
fear;  and  to  the  daughters  of  sorrotP,  content 
and  acquiesence. 

Thus,  hi  the  twcnty-scvcntli  year  of  his  reign, 
spoke  Seged,  the  monarch  of  forty  nations,  the 
distributor  of  the  waters  of  tlie  Nile  :  "  At  length, 
Seged,  thy  toils  arc  at  an  end;  thou  hast  recon 
ciled  disaflcction,  thou  hnst  suppressed  rebellion, 
thou  hast  pocified  the  jealousirs  of  thy  courtiers. 
thou  hast  chased  war  from  thy  confines,  and 
erected  fortresses  in  the  lands  of  ihv  enemies. 
All  who  have  oflfendcd  thee  tremble  m  thy  pre- 
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scncc,  and  wherever  thy  voice  is  heard  it  is  obey- 
ed.  Thy  throne  is  surronnded  by  armies,  niK 
raeroufl  as  the  locusts  of  the  summer,  and  resist- 
less  as  the  blasts  of  pestilence.  Thy  magazines 
are  stored  with  animuniti(tn,  thy  treasuries  over- 
flow with  the  tribute  of  conquered  kingdoms. 
Plenty  waves  upon  thy  6elds,  and  opulence  glit- 
ters in  thy  cities.  Thy  nod  is  as  the  oarthquake 
that  shakes  the  mountains,  and  thy  smile  as  tho 
dawn  of  tho  vernal  day.  In  thy  hand  is  the 
strenfTth  of  thousands,  and  thy  health  is  the  health 
of  millions.  Thy  palace  is  gladdened  by  the 
soncT  of  praise,  ana  thy  path  perfumed  by  the 
brraith  ot  benediction.  Thy  subjects  gaze  upon 
thy  greatness,  and  think  of  danger  or  misery  no 
more.  Why,  Segcd,  wilt  not  thou  partake  the 
blessings  thou  bestowest  7  Why  shouldst  thou 
only  forbear  lo  rejoice  in  this  general  felicity  7 
Why  should  thy  uice  be  clouded  with  anxiety, 
when  the  meanest  of  those  who  call  thee  sove- 
reign gives  the  day  to  festivity,  and  the  night  to 
peace  7  At  lengtti,  Segcd,  reflect  and  be  wise. 
What  is  the  gift  of  conquest  but  safety  7  Why 
are  riches  collected  but  to  purchase  happiness  ?** 

Seged  then  ordered  the  house  of  pleasure, 
built  in  an  island  of  the  lake  of  Dambea,  to  be 
prepared  for  his  reception.  "  I  will  retire,"  says 
he,  **  for  ten  days  from  tumult  and  care,  from 
counsels  and  decrees.  Long  quiet  is  not  the  lot 
of  the  governors  of  nationd,  but  a  cessation  of 
ten  days  cannot  bo  denied  me.  This  short  in- 
terval of  happiness  may  surely  be  secured  from 
the  interruption  of  fear  or  perplexity,  sorrow  or 
disappointment.  I  will  exclude  all  trouble  from 
my  abode,  and  remove  from  my  thoughts  what- 
ever may  confuse  the  harmony  of  the  concert,  or 
abate  the  sweetness  of  the  banquet  I  will  fill 
the  whole  capacity  of  ray  soul  with  enjoyment, 
and  tiy  what  it  is  to  live  without  a  wish  unsa- 
tisfied.'' 

In  a  few  days  the  orders  were  performed,  and 
Seged  hasted  to  the  palace  of  Dambea,  which 
stood  in  an  island  cultivated  only  for  pleasure, 
planted  with  every  flower  that  spreads  its  colours 
to  the  sun,  and  every  ehruh  that  sheds  fragrance 
in  the  air.  In  one  part  of  this  extensive  garden, 
were  open  walks  for  excursions  in  the  morning ; 
in  anotner,  thick  groves,  and  silent  arbours,  and 
babbling  fountains,  for  repose  at  noon.  All  that 
could  solace  the  sense,  or  flatter  the  fancy,  all 
that  industry  could  extort  from  nature,  or  wealth 
furnish  to  art,  all  that  conqurst  could  seize,  or 
beneficence  attract,  was  collected  together,  and 
every  perception  of  delight  was  excited  and  gra- 
tified. 

Into  this  delicious  region  Seged  summoned 
all  the  persons  of  his  court  who  seemed  emi- 
nently qualified  to  receive  or  communicate  plea- 
sure, liis  call  was  readily  obeyed  :  the  young, 
tlie  fair,  the  vivaciou%  and  the  witty,  were  all 
in  haste  to  be  sated  with  felicity.  They  sailed 
jocund  over  the  lake,  which  seemed  to  smooth 
its  surface  before  them:  their  passage  was 
cheered  with  music,  and  their  hearts  dilated  with 
expecution. 

Seged,  landing  herewith  his  band  of  pleasure, 
determined  from  that  hour  to  break  on*  all  ac- 
Quainunce  with  discontent,  to  give  his  heart 
for  ten  days  to  ease  and  jollity,  and  then  fall 
Dack  to  the  common  state  of  man,  and  fluflfer 
bislife  to  be  divenified,  m  before,  with  joy  end 
■oriow. 


He  immediately  entered  his  chamber,  to  con* 
sidor  where  he  should  begin  his  circle  of  happi* 
ness.  He  had  all  the  artists  of  delight  before 
him,  but  knew  not  whom  to  call,  since  he  could 
not  enjoy  one  hut  by  delaying  the  performance 
of  another.  He  chose  and  reiected,  he  resolved 
and  changed  his  resolution,  till  his  faculties  weie 
harassed,  and  his  thoughts  confused :  then  re- 
turned to  the  apartment  where  his  presence  waa 
expected,  with  languid  eyes  and  clouded  coun- 
tenance, and  spread  the  infection  of  uneasiness 
over  the  whole  assembly.  He  observed  theii 
depression,  and  was  offended  ;  for  he  found  hie 
vexation  increased  by  those  whom  he  expected 
to  dissipate  and  relieve  it  He  retired  again  to 
his  private  chamber,  and  sought  for  consolation 
in  his  own  mind  ;  one  thought  flowed  in  upon 
another ;  a  long  succession  of  images  seizea  hie 
attention ;  the  moments  crept  imperceptiblr 
away  through  the  gloom  of  pensiveness,  till, 
having  recovered  his  tranquillity,  he  lifted  up 
his  head,  and  saw  the  lake  brightened  by  the 
setting  sun.  "  Such,*'  said  Seged,  sighing,  **  ie 
the  longest  day  of  human  existence :  before  we 
have  learned  to  use  it,  we  find  it  at  an  end." 

The  regret  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  eo 
great  a  part  of  his  first  day,  took  from  him  all 
disposition  to  enjoy  the  evening :  and  after  bar- 
ing endeavourecL  for  the  sake  of  his  attendante, 
to  force  an  air  of  gayety,  and  excite  that  mirth 
which  he  could  not  share,  he  resolved  to  defer 
his  hopes  to  the  next  morn^g,  and  lay  down  to 

Cartake  with  the  sloves  of  labour  and  poverty  the 
lessing  of  sleep. 

He  rose  early  the  second  morning,  and  re- 
solved now  to  be  happy.  He  therefore  fixed 
upon  the  gate  of  the  palace  an  edict,  importing, 
that  whoever,  during  nine  dajps,  should  appear 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  with  dejected  coun- 
tenance, or  utter  any  expression  of  discontent  or 
sorrow,  should  be  dnven  for  ever  from  the  palace 
of  Dambea. 

This  edict  was  immediately  made  known  in 
everv  chamber  of  the  court  and  bower  of  the 
gardens.  Mirth  was  frighted  away  ;  and  they 
who  were  before  dancing  in  the  lawns,  or  nog 
ing  in  the  shades,  were  at  once  engaged  in  the 
care  of  regulating  their  looks,  that  Seged  might 
find  his  will  punctually  obeyed,  and  see  none 
among  them  liable  to  banishment 

Se^d  now  met  every  face  settled  in  a  smile  | 
but  a  smile  that  betrayed  solicitude,  timidity, 
and  constraint   He  accosted  his  favourites  with 
familiarity  and  softness;    but  they  durst  not 
speak  without  premeditation,  lest  they  should 
be  convicted  of  discontent  or  sorrow.    He  pro- 
posed diversions,    to   which  no  objection  wee 
made,  because  objection  would  have  implied  un-        •: 
easiness  ;  but  they  were  regarded  with  indiflRnw         .-t-^. 
ence  by  the  courtiers,  who  had  no  other  desire       't^ 
than  to  signalize  themselves  by  clamorous  exalt-       '  ^^- 
ation.    He  ofiered  various  topics  of  converaft- 
tion  ;  but  obtained  only  forc^  jests  and  labo- 
rious laughter ;  and,  after  many  attempts  to  ani- 
mate his  train  to  confidence  and  alacrity,  wee 
obliged  to  confess  to  himself  the  impotence  of 
command,  and  resign  another  day  to  grief  end 
disappointment 

He  at  last  relieved  his  companions  from  their 
terrors,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  to 
ascertain,  by  difllbrent  meaamres,  the  felicttr  of 
theeneeeefiiigdftyi*  bethrewbi^ 
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,Mlf  on  tl  6  bed,  And  doiedhis  eyw,  bat  imagiMili 
in  bis  sleep,  that  bis  pslace  and  eudens  w«re 
•vsrwbebiied  by  an  inundatioo,  aid  waked  wilb 
•U  tbe  tenors  or  a  man  straggling  in  the  water. 
Be  oomposed  bimself  again  to  rmrt,  bat  was  af- 
fingbted  bj  an  imaginaiy  iirapCioa  into  bis 
kingdom ;  and  striring^  as  is  ami  in  dnams, 
wkfioat  abilitjto  move,  iSyicied  himself  betiajtd 
In  Us  «ieffiies,  and  again  slaited  ap  with  bomr 
nnd  indignation. 

It  was  now  da;r»  end  fear  was  so  strooi^yim* 
mssed  on  bis  nund,  that  he  ooold  sleep  no  mwe. 
Bniose;  bntbis  tboo^its  were ^Ued  with  the 
Mage  and  mvasion,  nor  was  he  able  to  disan* 
me  bis  attention,  or  mingle  with  Tacanqr  Siid 
Meinsnyamasement  At  length  bis  pertmba- 
pon  gave  way  to  reason,  and  he  resolved  no 
■MMer  to  be  haiassed  by  Tiskmaiy  nliseiiss ;  hot 
hmn  this  resolotion  ooold  be  oompleted.  half 
Aedaybad  elapeed.  He  felt  a  new  conviction 
^ibe  anceitainty  of  human  schemeS|  and  ooold 
aoC  forbear  to  bewail  the  weakness  of  that  being, 
whose  quiet  was  to  be  interropted  by  vapours  of 
tii»  fancy.  Having  been  first  distorbed  by  a 
tonm,  be  afterwards  grieved  that  a  dream  coold 
warbbtm.  He  at  last  discovered  that  bis  tel^ 
mm  and  grief  were  equally  vain,  and  that  to  lose 
m.  present  in  Ismenling  tbe  past  was  volnnta- 
1^  to  protract  a  meian(£oly  vision.  The  third 
day  was  now  declining,  and  Seged  agsin  le- 
mrod  to  be  happy  on  the  monow. 

*i"  
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Pnutm9tl0x  Mimmm  JUtmu  •nmcA. 

Da  idle  wiagi  iIm  Biaataa  kMMk 
AadfimoM'tiiivoanBCTerlaaL  r.ixvn. 

Oh  the  fourth  morning  Seged  rose  early,  re- 
freshed  with  sleep,  vigorous  with  health,  and 
eager  with  expectation.  He  entered  the  garden, 
attended  by  the  princess  and  ladies  of  his  court, 
nod,  seeing  nothing  about  but  airy  cheerfulness, 
began  to  say  to  his  heart,  "  This  day  shall  be  a 
day  of  pleasure.''  The  sun  played  upon  the 
water,  the  birds  warbled  in  the  croves,  and  the 
(ales  quivered  among  the  branches.  He  roved 
from  walk  to  walk  as  chance  directed  him,  and 
sometimes  listened  to  the  son^  sometimes 
minted  with  tlie  dancers,  sometunes  let  loose 
hb  imaginotion  in  flights  of  merriment,  and 
sometimes  uttered  grave  reflections  and  senten- 
tions  maxims,  and  feasted  on  the  admiration 
with  which  they  were  received. 

Thus  the  dav  rolled  on,  without  any  accident 
.  of  vexation,  or  intrusion  of  melancholy  thoughts. 
All  that  beheld  him  caught  gladness  from  his 
UM>ks,  and  the  sight  of  happmcss  conferred  by 
himself  flUed  his  heart  with  satisfaction :  but 
havinff  passed  three  hours  in  this  harmless  lux- 
nrv,  he  was  alarmed  on  a  sudden  by  a  univer- 
sal scream  among  the  women,  and,  turning  bad[, 
•aw  the  whole  assembly  flying  in  confusion.  A 
yoong  crocodile  had  risen  out  of  the  lake,  and 
was  ranging  the  garden  in  wantonness  or  bun- 
»r.  Seged  beheld  him  with  indignation,  as  a 
ttitaiber  of  his  fehcity,  and  chased  him  back  m- 
iaftm  lakfl^  hot  coold  not;  pernwde  his  reliBae  to  i 


«tsj»  orCree  their  hearts  from  the  tenor  wiiidi 
km  exiled  upon  ihem.  Tbeprinceasea iadoned 
themselves  in  tbe  palace^  ana  coidd  yet  scaioely 
bdieve  themtehes  in  safety.  Evwj  •tftnlion 
wsfl  fixed  ufM>n  the  late  danger  and  eaenps^«ii4 
no  mind  was  any  longer  at  lalsare  fiar  gay  rnlliM 
or  careiefid  praltie. 

Seged  had  now  no  Other  emplojasqt  than  to 
oontemptaie  tbe  innomerable  ^TosWirt  wliicii 
tie  In  ambush  on  every  side  to  intncsBt  the  hnp- 
ptn^H  of  man,  and  break  in  apoB  tna  boor  o£ 
delight  aj^d  t»D<)aillity.  He  nd.  howeveiL  the 
consolation  of  thmkini^  that  he  nad  not  oeen 
now  dJ^appointed  by  his  own  fiudti  and  that  dm 
af<:ldeni  which  had  blasted  the  hopes  of  tlie  day 
tiiifht  easily  be  prevented  by  fhtoie  ceotion. 

That  be  might  provide  for  the  pleeaare  ef  Ihc 
x\exi  moioinA  he  reeolvjBd  to  rmeal  Us  peoal 
edict,  WM  he  bed  already  fbood  net  disooateiit 
and  melancholy  were  not  to  be  fikittBd  away  b% 
the  threats  of  authority,  and  dMtpliBaaare  would 
only  reside  where  ahe  was  UMUdM  fiom  oon- 
tmi.  He  iherefoie  inntsd  ell  (as  oomnenioBe 
of  hifi  retreat  to  uaboonded  pJeesJinliy,  In  pio- 
pooing  prizes  for  those  idio  ehodd,  on  tbe  fil 
lowing  day,  disttngionsh  Ihwneelvsa  by  aii% 
fefitive  peitorTnances ;  tfw  tables  of  the  enti 
chamber  were  coveted  witk  §M  and  pehtliu 
and  robes  sod  garlands  decreed  tterewikdsol 
those  who  could  refine  efefuioe  or  heigjbiea 
pleasunv 

At  this  diwhiy  of  ricfaea  eferfeye  Jnunetfete^y 
speikled  and  evmy  tongoe  was  boried  in  cets- 
braiing  the  boonty  and  m^niifiencw  of  the  en* 
pcmr.  But  when  ^Bflged  entnedy  in  hooen  or 
nncommon  cntertainBMBt  fion  muveieal  enm- 
lation,  he  found  that  eaj  peiMii  tooaCronghr 
agitated  puts  an  end  to  ^Mt  taiqniBiQr  whicff  & 
necessary  Id  minh,  and^thittte  odnd  that  is  to 
be  moved  by  the  gentle  VHotilatioiMi  of  aayety 
muMbe  firjit  smooSiedbyatotllcafan.  What- 
ever  we  iirdently  wish  to  gain,  we  most,  in  the 
some  degreo,  be  afraid  to  lose,  and  fear  and 
pleastire  cannot  dwell  together. 

All  was  now  care  aim  solidtode.  Nothing  . 
was  doaeor  flpokt^ti,  but  with  so  vinble  an  co- 
des vour  at  perfection,  as  always  failed  to  de- 
light, though  it  sometimes  forced  sdmiration: 
mul  Seged  etyM  not  but  observe  with  sorrow. 
Hmi  }ijs  pnzGs  hac!  more  influence  than  biroselK 
A^  the  evcuiDg  Rpproacbed,  the  contest  mw 
more  cani«^^  and  those  who  were  forced  to 
allow  themselves  excelled  began  to  discover  the 
malignity  of  defeat,  first  by  angry  glances,  and 
at  last  by  contemptaoas  murmurs.  Seged  like- 
wise gharcd  Uir  anjdetv  of  the  day  ;  for  consider- 
ing himiiHf  a-i  obligei  to  distrioute  with  exact 
justice  the  pmcs  which  had  been  so  zealously 
sought,  he  durst  never  remit  his  attention,  but 
pa:^?^d  hh  ttme  upon  the  rack  of  doubt,  in  ba- 
lajicin^  different  kinds  of  merit,  and  adjusting 
tlie  claimaof  uil  the  competitors. 

At  last,  knowing  that  no  exactacss  could 
aatisfy  ilio&e  who^f  hopes  he  should  disappoint, 
and  diirfking  that,  on  a  day  set  spart  for  hap- 
pineo^r  il  would  be  cruel  to  oppress  any  heart 
with  Bonow,  be  declared  that  all  had  pleased 
hifn  alike,  and  dismissed  all  with  presents  of 
cqnal  value 

Sejicd  soon  fiaw^  that  his  caution  had  not  been 
abb  lo  avoid  oflbnce.  They  who  hod  believed 
themselves  lectiiv  of  the  mghest  priiet,  ware 
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not  plcaied  to  be  lerelled  with  the  crowd ;  and 
though,  by  the  liberality  of  the  king,  they  re- 
ceived more  then  his  promise  had  enthled  thnn 
to  expect,  they  departed  unsatisfied,  bemuse 
they  were  honoured  with  no  distinction,  and  want- 
ed an  opportunity  to  triumph  in  the  mortification 
of  their  opponents.  "  Behold  here,"  said  Seged, 
"  the  condition  of  him  who  places  his  happiness 
in  the  happiness  of  others."  He  then  retired 
Co  meditate,  and,  while  the  courtiers  were  re- 
pining at  his  distributions,  saw  the  fifVh  sun  go 
down  in  discontent. 

The  next  dawn  renewed  his  resolntion  to  be 
happy.  But  having  learned  how  little  he  could 
effect  by  settled  schemes  or  preparmlonr  mea- 
sures, ho  thought  it  best  to  give  up  one  day  en- 
tirely to  chance,  and  left  every  one  to  please  and 
be  pleased  his  own  way. 

This  relaxation  of  regularity  diflfused  a  general 
^'omplacence  through  the  whole  court,  and  the 
emperor  imagined  that  he  had  at  last  found  the 
secret  of  obuining  an  interval  of  felicity.  But 
OS  he  was  roving  in  this  careless  assembly  with 
eaual  carelessness,  he  overiieard  one  of  his 
oomtiers  in  a  dose  arbour  murmuring  alone  : 
*What  merit  has  Seged  above  us,  that  we 
should  thus  fear  and  ob^  him  ?  a  man  whoni, 
whatever  he  may  have  mrmeriy  performed,  his 
luxury  now  shows  to  have  the  same  weakness 
with  ourselves  !*'  This  charge  affected  him  the 
more,  as  it  was  uttered  by  one  whom  he  hod 
always  observed  among  the  most  abject  of  his 
flatterers.  At  first  his  indignation  prompted 
him  to  severity^  but  reflecting,  that  what  was 
spoken  without  mtention  to  be  heard  was  to  be 
considered  as  only  thoii^ht,  and  was,  perhaps, 
but  the  sudden  hurst  orcasual  and  temporary 
vexation,  he  invented  some  decent  pretence  to 
send  him  away,  that  his  retreat  misht  not  be 
tainted  with  the  breath  of  envy ;  and  after  the 
struggle  of  deliberation  was  past,  and  all  desire 
of  revenge  uttcri}r  suppreeseo,  passed  the  even- 
ing not  only  with  tranquillity,  but  triumph, 
though  none  but  himself  was  coniKious  of  the 
victory. 

The  remembrance  of  this  clemency  cheered 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  day,  and  nothinff 
happcnetd  to  disturb  the  pleasure  of  Seged,  till, 
looking  on  the  tree  that  shaded  him,  he  recol- 
lected that  under  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  he  had 
passed  the  nipht  after  his  defeat  in  the  kingdom 
of  Goiama.  The  reflection  on  his  loss,  his  dis- 
nonour,  and  the  miseries  which  his  subjects  suf- 
fered from  the  invader,  filled  him  with  sadness. 
At  last  he  shook  off*  the  weight  of  sorrow,  and 
began  to  solace  himself  with  his  usual  pleasure ; 
when  hi?  tranquillity  was  again  disturbed  by 
jealousies  which  the  late  contest  for  the  prizes 
nad  produced,  and  which,  having  in  vain  tried 
to  pacifv  them  by  persuasion,  he  wa.s  forced  to 
silence  by  rouimand. 

On  the' eighth  morning  Seged  was  awakened 
eariy  by  an  unut^ual  hurry  in  the  apartments, 
and,  in«iuiring  the  cause,  was  tola  that  the 
princess  Balk  is  was  seized  witli  eickness.  He 
rose,  and,  calling  the  physicians,  found  that 
they  had  little  hope  of  her  recovery.  Here  was 
an  end  of  jollity ;  all  his  thoughts  were  now 
iip<*n  his  daughter,  whose  eyes  he  closed  on  the 
toniii  day. 

Such  were  the  dayi  which  Seged  of  Ehtiepia 
had  appropriated  to  a  tbati  Tmpumtkm  frofli  Ami 


fatigues  of  war,  and  the  cares  of  coTernment 
This  narrative  he  has  bequeathed  to  future  go* 
nerations,  that  no  man  hereafter  may  presume 
to  say,  "  This  day  shall  bo  a  day  of  happineos." 
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Propanti  nondmm  putUtj  mtfu  tadtm  ett  wtamt, 

Ut  bomm  sttmma  puttt,  tiitna  vivw  fmtdra,        joi 

But  harden'tl  bj  •Sk'ttmH,  and  •till  the  rame, 
IawC  to  mil  MOM  of  liomnr  mod  of  fome. 


Thou  vet  caiut  lovo  to  bmunt  the  gremt 
And  thiuk  no  supper  good  but  with  a  loid. 

Wbrn  Diogenes  was  onco  asked,  what  kind  of 
wine  be  liked  best,  hoanswcred^  "  That  which 
is  drunk  at  the  cost  of  others." 

Though  the  character  of  Diogenes  has  never 
excited  any  general  xeal  of  imiution,  there  m 
many  who  resemble  htm  in  his  taste  of  wioa  j 
many  who  are  frugal,  though  not  abstemious ; 
whose  appetites,  tliough  too  powerful  for  reaaon, 
are  kept  under  restraint  by  avarice ;  and  to 
whom  all  delicacies  lose  their  flavour,  when 
they  cannot  be  obtained  but  at  their  own  ex 
pense. 

Nothing  produces  more  singularity  of  man 
ners,  and  inconstancy  of  life,  than  the  conflict  of 
opposite  vices  in  the  same  mind.    He  that  ani- 
formly  pursues  any  purpose,  whether  good  or 
bad,  has  a  settled  principle  of  action ;  and,  as  ho 
may  always  find  associates  who  are  travelling 
tlie  same  way,  is  countenanced  by  example,  and 
sheltered  in  the  multitude  ;  but  a  man  actuated 
at  once  by  difll'rent  desires  must  move  in  a  di 
rection  peculiar  to  himself,  and  suflbr  that  re 
proach  which  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  be* 
stow  on  those  who  deviate  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  even  without  inquiring  whether  they  ere 
worse  or  better. 

Yet  this  conflict  of  desires  sometimes  producei 
wonderful  eflbrts.  To  riot  in  far-fetched  diahei^ 
or  surfeit  with  unexhausted  variety,  and  yet 
practise  the  moJ"t  rigid  economy,  is  surely  an  art 
which  may  justly  draw  the  eyes  of  mankind 
upon  them  whose  industry  or  judgment  hie 
enabled  them  to  attain  it.  To  him,  indeed,  who 
is  content  to  break  open  the  chests,  or  mortgage 
the  manors  of  his  ancestors,  that  he  may  hire 
the  ministers  of  excess  at  the  highest  price,  glut 
tony  is  an  ea5iy  science  ;  yet  we  often  hear  the 
votaries  of  luxury  boastinja;  of  the  elegance  which 
they  owe  to  the  taste  ot  others ;  ralating  with 
rapture  the  succession  of  dishes  with  which  their 
rooks  and  caterers  supply  them  ;  and  expecting 
their  share  of  praise  with  the  discoverers  of  art% 
and  the  civilizcrs  of  nations.  But  to  shorten 
the  way  to  convivial  happiness,  by  eating  with* 
out  cos't,  is  a  secret  hitherto  in  few  hands,  bqt 
which  certainly  deserves  the  curiosity  of  thoee 
whose  principal  employment  is  their  dinner,  and 
who  see  the  sun  rise  with  no  other  hope  than 
that  thoy  nholl  fill  their  belNes  before  it  sets. 

Of  them  thst  have  within  my  knowledge  eft- 
tempted  this  schenns  of  happiness,  the  greater 
part  have  been  immediately  obliged  to  desistt 
and  some,  whom  their  fiist  attempts  flatterea 
with  success,  were  reduced  by  decrees  to  a  few 
tables,  ftom  whwh  they  were  at  last  chased  to 
make  way  for  otbeif  >  •"'*  iH^ving  long  hehim 
Bled  theneelviBe  torn 
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away  their  Utter  yeara  in  discontented  compe- 
tence. 

None  enter  the  regions  of  luxury  with  higher 
expectations  tlian  men  of  wit,  who  imagine  that 
they  shall  never  want  a  welcome  to  that  com- 
pany whose  ideas  they  can  enlarge,  or  whose 
imaginations  they  can  elevate,  and  believe  them- 
selves able  to  pay  for  their  wine  with  the  mirth 
which  it  qualifies  them  to  produce.  Full  of  this 
opinion,  tney  crowd  with  little  invitation  where- 
ever  the  smell  of  a  feast  allures  them,  but  are 
seldom  encouraged  to  ropeat  their  visits,  being 
dreaded  by  the  pert  as  rivals,  and  hated  by  the 
dull  as  disturbers  of  the  compan]^. 

No  man  has  been  so  happy  in  gaining  and 
kaeping  the  privilege  of  living  at  luxurious 
hoaaes  as  Gulosulua,  who,  after  thirty  years  of 
continual  revelry,  has  now  estabUshed,  by  un- 
controverted  prescription,  bis  claim  to  partake 
of  every  entertainment,  and  whose  presence 
thev  who  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  sumptuous 
table  are  careful  to  procure  on  a  day  of  import- 
ance, by  sending  the  invitation  a  fortnight  be- 
fore. 

Ghilosulus  entered  the  world  without  any 
eminent  degree  of  merit ;  but  was  careful  to 
fipMuent  houses  where  persons  of  rank  resorted. 
By  being  often  seen,  he  became  in  time  known  ; 
and,  from  sitting  in  the  same  room,  was  suffered 
to  mix  in  idle  conversation,  or  assisted  to  fill 
ap  a  vacant  hour,  when  better  amusement  was 
not  readily  to  be  had.  From  the  cofice-house  he 
was  sometimes  taken  away  to  dinner ;  and,  as 
BO  man  refuses  the  acquaintance  of  him  whom 
be  aces  admitted  to  familiarity  by  others  of  eoual 
dignity,  when  he  had  been  met  at  a  few  tabW 
ho  with  less  difficulty  found  the  way  to  more,  till 
at  last  he  was  regularly  expected  to  appear 
wherever  preparauons  are  made  for  a  feast, 
within  the  circuit  of  his  acquaintance. 

When  he  was  thus  by  accident  initiated  in 
luxury,  he  felt  in  himself  no  inclination  to  re- 
tire Irom  a  life  of  so  much  pleasure,  and  there- 
fore very  seriously  considered  how  he  might 
continue  it  Great  Qualities  or  uncommon  ac- 
complishments he  dia  not  find  necessary  ;  for 
he  had  already  seen  that  merit  rather  enforces 
respect  than  attracts  fondness ;  and  as  he  thought 
no  tblly  greater  than  that  of  losing  a  dinner  for 
any  other  gratification,  he  often  congratulated 
himself,  that  he  had  none  of  that  disgusting  ex- 
cellence which  impresses  awe  upon  greatness, 
and  condemns  its  possessors  to  the  society  of 
those  who  arc  wise  or  brave,  and  indigent  as 
themselves. 

^  Gulosulus,  having  never  allotted  much  of  his 
time  to  books  or  meditation,  had  no  opinion  in 
philosophy  or  politics,  and  was  not  in  danger  of 
injiinng  his  interest  by  dogmatical  positions,  or 
violent  contradiction.  If  a  dispute  arose,  he  took 
care  to  listen  with  earnest  attention  ;  and,  when 
either  speaker  grew  vehement  and  loud,  turned 
towards  him  with  caper  quickness,  and  uttered 
a  short  plirase  of  admiration,  as  if  surprised  by 
auch  cogencvof  arpumentasheh&d  ne\cr  known 
before.  By  this  silent  conc-ssion,  he  generally 
preserved  m  either  controverti«t  such  a  convic- 
tion of  his  own  superiority,  as  inclined  him  ra- 
ther  to  pity  than  irritate  his  adversary,  and  pre- 
vented those  outrages  which  are  'sometimes 
produced  by  the  rage  of  defeat  or  petulance  of 
tnimuML 


Gulosulua  waa  never  embarraaaed  but  wbos 
he  waa  required  to  declare  hie  aentimenta  bdbre 
he  had  been  able  to  discover  to  which  aide  the 
master  of  the  house  inclined  ^  for  it  waa  bis  in- 
variable rule  to  adopt  the  notiona  of  those  that 
invited  hioL 

It  will  Bometimea  happen  that  the  inaolenoe  of 
wealth  breaka  into  contemptuouaaea%  or  the 
turbulence  of  wine  requirea  a  vent;  ami  Gulo- 
aulua  aeldom  fails  of  being  singied  out  on  auch 
emergencies,  as  one  on  whom  any  ezpenment 
of  ribaldry  may  be  safely  tried.  Sometimea  his 
lordahip  finds  himaelf  inclined  to  exhibit  a 
apedmen  of  raiUery,  for  the  diveraion  of  hia 
guesta,  and  Guloaulua  alwaye  auppliea  him 
with  a  subject  of  merrimeoL  But  ho  haa 
learned  to  conaider  rudeneaa  and  indigoitiea  aa 
familiarities  that  entitle  him  to  greater  free- 
dom: he  comforts  himaelf  that  th«Me  who  treat 
and  insult  him  pay  for  their  langhter,  and 
that  he  keeps  his  masuy  while  they  e^ioy  their 

His  chief  policy  conaiata  in  aelecting  aonae 
dish  from  every  course,  and  recoouieDdiDg  it 
to  the  company,  with  an  aurao  dedsiveTtnat 
no  one  ventures  to  contradict  him.  By  thia 
practice  he  accjuirea  at  a  feaat  a  kind  of  dio> 
tatorial  authority  :  hia  taste  becomes  the  atand- 
ard  of  picklea  and  aeaaonio^  and  he  ia  rene- 
rated  b  V  the  nrofeaaora  of  eiMcurism,  aa  the  only 
man  wno  unoeratanda  the  mcetiea  of  cookery. 

Whenever  a  new  aauco  b  imported,  or  anj 
innovation  made  in  the  ciUinaiy  avitem,  he  pro- 
cures the  earUeat  inteliigence^  ana  the  moat  au- 
thentic receipt;  and,  by  commnnksating  hia 
knowledjfe  under  propw  nyuictiona  of  aeciecy, 
^aina  a  right  of  tasting  hia  own  diah  whenever 
itia  prepared,  that  he  may  tell  whether  hia  di- 
rections have  been  fully  imdenCood. 

By  this  method  of  life  Ghilosalaa  has  ao  im 
pressed  on  his  imagination  the  dignity  of  feast- 
ing, that  he  has  no  other  topic  of  talk  or  sub- 
ject of  meditation.  His  calendar  ia  a  bill  of 
fare ;  he  measures  the  year  by  successive 
dainties.  The  only  common  places  of  his  me 
mory  are  his  meals ;  and  if  you  ask  him  at 
what  time  an  event  happened,  he  considers 
whether  he  heard  it  after  a  dinner  of  turbot  or 
venison.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  those  who 
value  themselves  upon  sense,  learning,  or  piety, 
speak  of  liim  with  contempt ;  but  he  considers 
them  as  wretches,  envious  or  ignorant,  who  do 
not  know  his  happiness,  or  wish  to  supplant 
him  ;  and  declarea  to  his  friends,  that  he  is  fully 
satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  since  he  has  fed 
everj'  day  on  twenty  dishes,  and  yet  doubled  hia 
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Solve  teneacentem  matnrt  tonus  eqwim,  im 

Peeeet  ad  extremttm  ridendm*.  "''»• 

Tb«  voice  of  reason  criei  with  winnioff  lbrc^ 

Loose  from  the  rapid  car  >-oyr  aped  horw, 

Lest,  in  the  rsce  derided,  left  behind. 

He  drag  his  jaded  limbs  and  bnrst  his  wind,     f  sancis 

Such  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoyment, 
that  we  are  always  impatient  of  the  present. 
Attainmsmt  is  followed  by  neglect,  and  posses- 
noa  "^.didgiDat  j  and  the.  maUdoua  remark  of 
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the  Greek  epignunmetiBt  on  niarrieffe  may  be 
applied  to  evoxy  other  course  of  Jim,  that  its 
two  (lays  of  happiness  are  the  first  and  the  last 

Few  moments  are  more  pleasing  than  those 
In  which  the  mind  is  concertmg  measures  for  a 
now  undertaking.  From  the  first  hint  that 
wakens  the  fancy  till  the  hour  of  actual  execu- 
tion, all  is  improvement  and  progress,  triumph 
and  felicity.  Every  hour  bnngs  additions  to 
the  original  scheme,  suggests  some  new  expedi- 
ent to  secure  success,  or  disoovera  conse<^uential 
advantages  not  hitherto  foreseen.  While  pre- 
parations are  made^  and  materials  accumulated, 
day  glides  after  day  through  elysian  prospects, 
and  the  heart  dances  to  the  song  of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleasure  of  projecting,  mat  many 
oontent  themselves  with  a  succession  of  vision- 
ary schemes,  and  wear  out  their  allotted  time  in 
the  calm  amusement  of  contriving  what  they 
never  attempt  or  hope  to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagination 
with  pure  ideas,  advance  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  grossness  of  action,  with  great  diligence 
collect  whatever  \u  requisite  to  their  design,  and, 
after  a  thousand  researches  and  consultations, 
are  snatched  away  by  death,  as  they  stand  in 
mroeinetu  waiting  for  a  proper  opportunity  to 
begin. 

Gr  there  were  no  other  end  of  life,  than  to  find 
•ome  adequate  solace  for  every  day,  I  know  not 
whether  any  condition  could  be  preferred  to  that 
of  the  man  who  involves  himself  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  never  sufllers  experience  to  show 
him  the  vanity  of  speculation ;  for  no  sooner  are 
notions  reduced  to  practice,  than  tranquillity  and 
oonfidence  forsake  the  breast;  every  da^  brings 
its  task,  and  often  without  bringing  abilities  to 
perform  it;  difficulties  embarrass,  uncertainty 
perplexes,  opposition  retards,  censure  exaspe- 
rates, or  neglect  depresses.  We  proceed  oe- 
cause  we  have  begun ;  we  complete  our  design 
that  the  labour  already  spent  may  not  be  vain ; 
but,  as  expectation  gradually  dies  away,  the  gay 
amile  of  sJacrity  disappears^  wo  are  compelled 
to  implore  severer  powers,  and  trust  the  event  to 
patience  and  constancy. 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the  comfort 
that  enables  us  to  endure  it  is  the  prospect  of  its 
end ;  for  though  in  every  long  work  there  are 
some  joyous  intervals  of  selA>applaiise,  when  the 
attention  is  recreated  by  unexpected  facility,  and 
the  imagination  soothed  by  incidental  excel- 
lences;  yet  the  toil  with  which  performanoe 
struggles  after  idea  is  so  irksome  ana  disgusting, 
and  so  frequent  is  the  necessity  of  resting  below 
that  perfection  which  we  imagined  within  our 
reach,  that  seldom  any  man  obtains  more 
from  his  endeavours  than  a  paiaful  conviction 
of  bis  defectH.  and  a  continual  resuscitation 
of  desires  which  he  fceU   himself  unable  to 

So  cerUinly  is  w^anness  the  concomitant 
of  our  undertaking*,  thst  eveir  man,  in  whatp 
ever  he  is  engaged,  consoles  himself  with  the 
hope  of  changs ;  if  be  has  made  his  way  by  as- 
siduity to  public  employment,  he  talks  among 
his  fnendt  of  the  delight  of  retreat ;  if;  by  the 
necessity  of  solitary  application,  he  is  secluded 
from  the  world,  he  listens  with  a  beating  heart 
to  distant  noises,  longs  to  mingle  with  living 
beings^  and  resohras  to  take  hereafter  his  fill  of 
dMiiooi^M  diipkfhitabilitiMoatke 


sal  theatre,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  dittjictkni 
and  applause. 

Every  desire,  however  innocent,  grows  dan- 
gerous, as  by  long  indulgence  it  becomes  ascenik 
ant  in  the  mind.  When  we  have  been  muoii 
accustomed  to  consider  any  thing  as  capable  of 
giving  happiness,  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  o«r 
ardour,  or  to  forbear  some  precipitation  in  our 
advances,  and  irreguUrity  in  our  pursuits.  Ha 
that  has  cultivatefl  the  tree,  watched  the  sweU- 
inff  bud  and  opening  blossom,  and  pleased  hin^ 
self  with  computing  how  much  every  sun  and 
shower  add  to  its  growth,  scarcely  stays  till 
the  firuit  has  obtained  its  maturity,  but  diefaats 
his  own  cares  by  eagerness  to  reward  them. 
When  we  have  diligently  laboured  for  any  pur 
pose,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  we  have  at* 
tained  it,  and  because  we  have  already  done 
much,  too  suddenly  conclude  that  no  more  ia  Co 
be  done. 

All  attraction  is  increased  by  the  approach  of 
the  attracting  body.  Wo  never  find  ouraelvea 
so  desirous  to  finish^  as  in  the  Utter  part  of  oar 
work,  or  so  impatient  of  delay,  as  when  wo 
know  that  delay  cannot  be  long.  This  unseason- 
able importunity  of  discontent  may  be  paitlj 
imputed  to  languor  and  wearineis,  which  moat 
always  oppress  those  more  whose  toil  has  bean 
longer  continued  ;  but  the  greater  part  usually 
proceeds  from  frequent  contemplation  of  that 
ease  which  is  now  considered  as  within  rcaeliy 
and  which,  when  it  has  once  flattered  our  bopai^ 
we  cannot  suffer  to  be  withheld. 

In  some  of  the  noblest  compositions  of  wit; 
the  conclusion  fiills  below  the  vigour  and  spirit 
of  the  first  books  ;  and  as  a  genius  is  not  to  bo 
degraded  by  the  impuution  of  human  failinnv 
the  cause  of  this  declension  is  commonl]^  sought 
in  the  structure  of  the  work,  and  plausible  na^ 
sons  are  given  why  in  the  defective  part  leia  oiw 
nament  was  neccssarv,  or  less  could  be  adniu 
ted.  But,  perhaps,  the  author  would  have  con- 
fessed, tbat  his  fancy  was  tired^  and  his  peraa 
vcrance  broken  ;  that  he  knew  his  design  to  ba 
unfinished,  but  that,  when  he  saw  the  end  io 
near,  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  be  at  rest. 

Against  the  instillations  of  this  frigid  opiate^ 
the  heart  should  be  secured  by  all  the  considem* 
tions  which  once  concurrod  to  kindle  the  ardour 
of  enterprise.  Whatever  motive  first  incited 
action,  has  still  greater  force  to  atimolate  per- 
severance ;  since  he  that  might  have  lain  alill  at 
first  in  blameless  obscurity,  cannot  afterwards 
desist  but  with  infamy  and  reproach.  Ha  whom 
a  doubtful  promise  of  distant  good  could  an- 
courag^o  to  set  difficulties  at  defiance,  ought  not 
to  remit  his  vigour  when  he  has  almost  obtained 
his  reconipense.  To  faint  or  loiter,  when  only 
the  last  efforts  are  required,  is  to  steer  the  ship 
through  tempests,  and  abandon  it  to  the  wiads 
in  sight  of  Isnd  ;  it  is  to  break  the  ground  and 
scatter  the  seed,  and  at  last  to  neg^  the  har 
vest. 

The  masters  of  rhetoric  direct,  that  the  moat 
forcible  arguments  be  produced  in  the  latter  part 
of  an  oration,  lest  they  should  be  effitccd  or  paiw 
plexed  by  supervenient  images.  Thispracapt 
may  be  justly  extended  to  the  series  of  lire :  no- 
thing is  ended  with  honour,  which  does  not 
conclude  better  than  it  be^n.  It  ia  not  suffi- 
cteotto  maintain  the  first  vigour;  for  axcellenea 
kiMfi^  mindbycnatofliwaali^ 
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■ftar  a  time  ceases  to  dazzle.  Admiration  must 
be  oontinued  by  that  novelty  which  first  dto- 
doeed  it,  and  how  much  soever  is  given,  there 
■MNt  always  be  reason  to  imagine  that  more  re- 

We  not  only  are  most  sensible  of  the  last  im- 
MMions ;  bat  such  is  the  unwillingness  of  man- 
kind to  admit  transcendant  merit,  that  though  it 
bt  diflScolt  to  obliterate  the  reproach  of  miscar- 
liages  by  any  subsequent  achievement,  however 
iUastfioos, yet  the  reputation  raised  by  along 
timm  of  success  may  be  finally  ruined  by  a  single 
friliire ;  for  weakness  or  error  will  be  alwajrs  re> 
nbered  by  that  malice  and  envy  which  it  gra- 


For  the  prevention  of  that  diftgrace,  which 
htsitDde  and  negligence  may  bring  at  last  upon 
th»  greatest  performances,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
portion carefully  our  labour  to  our  strength.  If 
the  dttiffn  comprises  many  parts,  equally  essen- 
tial, and  therefore  not  to  be  separated,  the  only 
tiOM  for  caution  is  before  we  engage ;  the  powers 
•f  the  mind  must  be  then  impartially  estimated, 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  not  to  complete 
tho  plan  is  nottohavc  begun  it ;  and  that  noUiing 
ia  done,  while  any  thing  is  omitted. 

Bat  if  the  task  consists  in  the  repetition  of 
angle  acts,  no  one  of  which  derives  its  efficacy 
ftom  the  rest,  it  may  be  attempted  with  less 
■erople,  because  there  is  always  opportunitv  to 
ntrsot  with  honour.  The  danger  is  only,  lest 
wo^  cipect  from  the  world  the  indulgence  with 
which  most  arc  disposed  to  treat  themselves; 
and  in  the  hour  of  listlessness  imagine  that  the 
diligmee  of  one  day  will  atone  for  the  idleness  of 
another,  and  that  applause  begun  bv  approbation 
win  be  continued  by  habit 

He  that  is  himself  weary  will  soon  weary  the 
pobGe.  Let  him  therefore'lay  down  his  employ- 
moot,  whatever  it  be,  who  can  no  longer  exert 
bit  former  activity  or  attention ;  let  him  not  en- 
deavour to  strngjEtle  with  censure,  or  obstinately 
infest  the  stage  till  a  general  hbs  commands  him 
to  depart. 
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,  ye  blockheads,  Heraclitus  cries, 
Anid  leave  my  labours  to  the  leurn'd  aod  wise ; 
By  *^it,  by  kaowlcdge,  studious  to  be  read, 
I  leoni  the  multitude,  alive  and  dead. 


TiM£,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  human  plea- 
sures and  sorrows,  has  likewise  concludea  the 
laboors  of  the  Rambler.  Having  supported,  for 
two  years,  the  anxious  employment  of  a  period- 
ical writer,  and  multiplied  my  essays  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred,  I  have  now  determined  to 
desist 

The  reasons  of  this  resolution  it  is  of  little 
importance  to  declare,  since  justification  is  un- 
necessary  when  no  objection  is  made.  I  am 
far  from  supposing  that  the  cessation  of  my  per- 
formances will  raise  any  inquiry,  for  I*  have 
nerer  been  much  a  favourite  of  the  public,  nor 
ctn  boast  that,  in  the  progress  of  my  nndertak- 
S4  I  haro  beta  animated  by  tho  rtwaids  of  tiio 


liberal,  the  careases  of  the  grsat,  or  the  praiaeo 
of  the  eminent. 

But  I  have  no  design  to  gratify  pride  by  sob* 
mission,  or  malice  by  lamentation  ;  nor  think  it 
reasonable  to  com|>lain  of  neglect  from  thoao 
whose  regard  I  never  solicited.  If  I  hav«  nol 
been  distinpfoished  by  the  distribotors  of  literarj 
honoars,  I  have  seldom  descended  to  the  arts  by 
which  favour  is  obtained.  I  have  seen  the  me 
teors  of  fashion  rise  and  fall,  withoot  aoj  at- 
tempt to  add  a  moment  to  their  dorstioo.  I  havo 
never  complied  with  temporary  curiosity,  nor 
enabled  my  readers  to  discuss  the  topic  of  tho 
da^ ;  I  have  rarely  exemplified  my  assertions  by 
linng  characters :  in  my  papers,  no  man  could 
look  f(»r  censures  of  his  enemies,  or  praiaes  ot 
himself;  and  they  only  were  expected  to  peniso 
them,  whose  passions'  lef%  them  leisure  for  ab- 
stracted truth,  and  whom  virtue  could  pleaae  by 
its  naked  dignity. 

To  some,  however,  I  am  indebted  for  encou- 
ragement, and  to  others  for  assistance.  The 
number  of  my  friends  was  never  great,  but  ther 
have  been  such  as  would  not  suflir  me  to  think 
that  I  was  writing  in  vain,  and  I  did  not  fori 
much  dejection  from  the  want  of  popolaricy. 

My  obligations  having  not  been  frequent,  my 
acknowledgments  may  be  soon  despatched.  I 
can  restore  to  all  my  cotrespondents  their  pro- 
ductions, with  little  diminution  of  the  bulk  of 
my  volumes,  though  not  without  the  loss  of 
some  ]Neces  to  which  particular  honours  havo 
been  paid. 

The  parts  from  which  I  daim  no  other  praiso 
than  that  of  having  given  them  an  opportunity 
of  appearing,  are  the  four  billets  in  the  tenth 
papw,  the  second  letter  in  the  fifteenth,  tho 
thirtieth,  the  forty-fburdi,  the  ninety-seventh, 
and  the  hundredth  papers^  and  the  second  lettet 
in  tlie  hundred  and  seventh. 

Having  thus  deprived  myadfof  many  excuses 
which  candour  nught  have  admitted  for  the  in- 
equality of  my  compositions,  being  no  longer 
able  to'allegc  the  necessity  of  gratifying  corre- 
spondents, the  importunity  with  which  publica- 
tion was  solicited,  or  obstinacy  with  which  cor- 
KH'tion  was  rejected,  I  must  remain  accountable 
for  all  my  faults,  and  submit,  without  subter- 
fuge, to  the  censures  of  criticism,  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  not  endeavour  to  soflen  by  a  fbrmoj 
deprecation,  or  to  overbear  by  the  influence  of  a 
patron.  The  supplications  of  an  author  never 
yet  reprieved  him  a  moment  from  oblivion  ;  and, 
though  greatness  has  sometimes  sheltered  guilt, 
it  can  hfibrd  no  protection  to  ignorance  or  dul- 
ness.  Having  hitherto  attempted  only  the  pro- 
pagation of  iTuth,  I  will  not  at  last  violate  it  by 
the  confession  «>f  terrors  which  I  do  not  feel ; 
having  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  vir- 
tue. I  will  not  now  degrade  it  by  the  mVanness 
of  dedication. 

The  seeming  vanity  with  which  I  have  some- 
times spoken  of  myself,  wohid  perhaps  require 
an  apology,  were  it  not  ext»;nuaUHl  by  the  exam- 
ple of  those  who  have  published  assays  before 
me,  and  by  the  pri\ilego  which  every  nameless 
writer  has  been  nitherto  allowed.  **  A  mask," 
says  Castiglionc,  "  confers  a  right  of  acting  and 
speaking  with  less  restraint,  even  when  the 
wearer  happens  to  be  known.*^  He  that  is  dis 
covered  without  his  own  consent,  mar  daim 
•ont  mdulgeiiea,  and  cannolbo  rifotrofisfye 
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to  justify  those  sanies  or  rrolics  which  his  dis- 
guise must  prove  him  desirous  to  conceal. 

But  I  have  been  cautious  lest  this  ofience 
should  be  freoucntly  or  grossly  committed  ;  for, 
as  one  of  the  philosophers  directs  us  to  live  with 
a  friend,  as  with  one  that  is  some  time  to  become 
an  enemy.  I  have  always  thought  it  the  duty  of 
an  anonymous  author  to  write,  as  if  he  expected 
to  be  hereafter  known. 

I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  with  hopes  diat, 
by  collecting  these  papers  I  am  not  preparing, 
for  my  future  life,  either  shame  or  repentance. 
That  all  are  happily  imagined,  or  accurately 
polished,  that  the  same  sentiments  have  not 
sometimes  recurred,  or  the  same  expressions 
been  too  frequently  repeated,  I  have  not  confi- 
dence in  my  abilities  sufficient  to  warrant.  He 
that  condemns  himself  to  compose  on  a  stated 
day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an  attentioo 
dissipated,  a  memory  embarrassed,  an  imagioa- 
tion  overwhelmed,  a  mind  distracted  with 
anxieties,  a  body  languishing  with  disease:  be 
will  labour  on  a  barren  topic,  till  it  is  too  late  to 
change  it ;  or,  in  the  aroour  of  inventioii,  dif- 
fuse his  thoughts  into  wild  exuberance,  which 
the  pressing  hour  of  publication  cannot  safier 
judgment  to  examine  or  reduce. 

Whatever  shall  be  the  final  sentence  of  man- 
kmd,  I  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  deserve 
their  kindness.  I  have  laboured  to  refine  our 
language  to  grammatical  purity,  and  to  clear  it 
from  coUoauial  barbarisms,  licentious  idioms, 
and  irregular  combinations.  Something,  per- 
haps, I  hiave  added  to  the  elegance  of  its  con- 
struction, and  something  to  the  harmony  of  its 
cadence.  When  common  words  were  lees 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  ti^i- 
ncation,  I  have  familiarised  the  terms  of  plulo- 
•ophy,  by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas,  but 
have  rarely  admitted  any  word  not  aothorised 
by  former  writers ;  for  1  believe  that  whoever 
knows  the  ElngUsh  tongue  in  its  present  extent, 
will  be  able  to  express  nis  thoughts  without  fai^ 
ther  help  from  other  nations. 

As  it  nas  been  my  principal  design  to  inculcate 
wisdom  or  piety,  I  have  allotted  a  few  pspen  to 
the  idle  sports  of  imagination.    Soms^  pocfaapa, 


may  he  found,  of  which  the  highest  excellence  is 
harmless  merriment ,  but  scarcely  any  man  is 
so  steadily  serious  as  not  to  complain,  tliat  the 
severity  of  dictatorial  instruction  has  been  too 
seldom  relieved,  and  that  he  is  driven  by  the 
sternness  of  the  Ranibler^s  philosophy  to  more 
cheerful  and  airy  companions. 

Next  to  the  excursions  of  fancy  are  the  disqui- 
sitions of  criticism,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  only 
to  be  ranked  among  the  suborainate  and  instru* 
mental  arts.  Arbitrary  decision  and  general 
exclamation  I  have  carefully  avoided,  by  assert* 
ing  nothing  without  a  reason,  and  establishioff 
allmy  principles  of  judgment  on  unalterable  and 
evident  truth. 

In  the  pictures  of  life  I  have  never  been  to 
studious  of  novelty  or  surprise,  as  to  depart 
wholly  from  all  resemblance;  a  ftult  wdmIi 
writers  deservedly  celebrated  frequently  commit, 
that  the^  may  raise,  as  the  occasion  requirety 
cither  mirth  or  abhorrence.  Some  enlaifement 
may  be  allowed  to  declamation,  and  some  exag- 
geration to  burlesque  ;  but  as  they  deviate  fur- 
ther from  reality,  they  become  less  useful,  bo- 
cause  their  lessons  will  fail  of  application.  The 
mind  of  the  reader  is  carriea  away  from  Ibe 
conteinplation  of  his  own  manners ;  he  finds  m 
himself  no  likeness  to  the  phantom  before  hiiQi 
and,  though  he  laughs  or  rages,  is  not  refermeol 

The  essays  professedly  serious,  if  I  have  boea 
able  to  execute  my  own  intentions,  will  be  foond 
exactly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  ChristimQ 
ity,  without  any  accommodation  to  the  licea** 
tiousness  and  levity  of  the  present  age.  I  therOB 
fore  look  back  on  this  part  of  my  work  wkk. 
pleasure,  which  no  blame  or  praise  of  man  oa 
diminish  or  augment.  I  shall  never  envy  tlit 
honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  aaj! 
other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  iIm 
writers,  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtoe,  and  ■ 
confidence  to  truth. 

Celefdal  powert ;  that  pietj  refard. 
From  yoa  ngr  laboon  wah  thalrlait  rtfrsrt 


END  OF  THE  RAMBLER. 


PAPERS  IN  THE  ADVENTURER. 


Mm  Utia  oftAtti  txtgit  gUrim.  p*MM,       JVt. 
audi  fstc  punuva  thi  rvUriH  of  prmiie. 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

To  k  beneTolent  die  position,  cireiy  st&te  oT  Life 
nill  (ilford  so  me  opporttinitieft  <^f  conuibutiiifi;  to 
ie  welfare  of  matjkind.  Opulence  and  ppfen- 
dour  aje  onabUnl  lo  dispel  the  t^toiid  of  adverwity, 
to  dry  up  tlie  U'are  of  die  widow  and  the  orphan^ 
« rid  to  incrpaaethe  felidty  of  all  wrjund  them  : 
their  example  will  animate  virtue,  and  retard 
the  progTVBfl  of  \'tr:e.  And  evon  itidifeticc  and 
otiBcnrity,  tbooErh  witliout  power  to  confer  hap- 
pifiCM,  may  at  leaat  prevf  nf  mij*crY,  and  apprise 
tbowa  who  are  blinded  bj  tJicir  paaoion^,  that 
{Imp  at^oD  the  brink  of  irremediable  eahmity, 

Fteasedi  therefore,  with  the  thoitght  of  reco- 
vering others  from  that  folW  which  has  embh- 
tered  my  nwn  i^nyji^  I  has*"  pr' lumrd  lo  nddrt-f^s 
the  Adveniurf^r  from  llif^  dnary  nianeioni?  of 
wretehedn<^s»  anfl  cir?pay-,of  wMch  tbe|mtp»  are 
BO  won derft illy  cntistnictM  as  lo  fly  open  for  the 
reception  of  itrangoref,  though  they  are  imper- 
vious as  a  rock  of  adamant  lo  anch  as  arc  wilhin 
thcju : 

^oeu*  atguf  dirt  pAiet  mrijantta  Ditu; 

Std  rmorarf  ffradum,  ntperoMqin:  evadtre  ad  «w#, 

ftoc  upt^Mf  hie  ia^or€if*  VI Re;. 

Tbff  fittFs  of  MpU  an-  Dm^D  niifht  mnd  day  f 

Bmooih  I  he  dp^Hrrui,  ami  fnty  is  thA  wa^r  ; 

But  tfi  rslupn  aiid  vmvi  iho  I'lirerful  fIcIm  j 

tii  thii  the  ta«k  nM  tniftity  liibotir  tiet,        DHToaw. 

Suflrr  me  to  nrqimmt  yon.  Sit,  thai  I  have 
ghttered  at  the  ball,  and  a  park  led  in  the  eircle; 
that  1  have  had  the  happinesa  to  be  the  unknown 
favourite  of  an  unknown  lady  at  themaffnupradc, 
have  been  tbn  dclij;ht  ot'  Uhlen  of  rKe  firtt 
fashion,  and  envy  of  my  hrother  bcanx  ;  and  lo 
descend  a  lidle  lowor,  it  is.I  belii^ve,  (ttill  rcmera- 
bercd,  that  Mi^asra,  Veloura  and  d'Espagne  aland 
indebted  for  a  pr*.  at  part  of  their  present  influ- 
ence at  GuildKall,  to  the  el e trance  of  my  shape, 
i^Etd  the  graceful  iVpcdom  of  my  Cnirriapp. 

-    ■  Sfd  ^Ji#  peattA-r&  ti  prospera  tanti, 

Ui  rihuM  f*rlw  par  wit  mcntvra  matoTHm  !        jvt, 

Btt  iha  wild  purcLftio  of  thd  buld  uid  vkia, 
Wll«r«  9VTf  bUwrn  tM  huuf  bl  with  *-qu»l  pais! 


As  T  enlered  mto  the  woHd  rerffomt^j  ifMi 
«n  elep^nt  person  and  a  large  e«Iale,  it  irai  aot 
long  before  I    diientan^tcd  mywdf  ^m  th« 
aback  leg  of  religion  |  fori  waa  detrmuBed  lo  the 
purauit  of  pleaiure,  which,  affording  la  my  is»- 
tions,  conij»ted  in  the  unrMtrainfd  andunlunil- 
ed  eraUlicationt^  of  every  passioii  and  (nrery  i^ 
petite^  and  aa  this  ooiild  not  be  obtained  un^er 
the  frowns  of  a  perpetual  dictator,  i  confident^ 
religion  as  my  enemy-  an«l  procewUijg  to  Irmi 
her  with  eontempt  and  cferi«ionj  wma  not  a  Eitlle 
detigbied,  that  the  vnfaihionableiie«H  of  ber  9^ 
p^tr^nee,  and  the  unanimated  uniformity  of  her 
motions,  af!l>rdod  frefju'rrit  oppotiumties  forlhfi 
»allie!»  of  my  imagtniLtion. 

Conceiving  now  that  I  wa*  ^uindetitly  qu# 
fied  to  laugh  away  s^niplea,  I  iinpa.fted  my  rfr 
marks  to  those  amonc:  my  fetoale  farooHl^ 
whose  virtue  I  iotcmied  to  a^tiaek ;  fof  T  w*i 
weU  asaurcd,  th^it  pride  would  be  ahf»  to  n»h« 
but  a  weak  defence,  when  religion  wat  mtbvart- 
ed  J  noT  waa  miy  sncces*  below  m*  fTn.*-ijiUai: 
the  tove  of  pleaaute  is  too  stron  ■'  •  '  4  In 

the  female  brea*il,  !o  suf^r  them  ;     ■   j4vto 

examine  the  validity  of  ar^^timenu  dt signed  to 
weaken  rcstmint ;  aJS  are  easily  led  to  beCft^ 
tliat  whalevcj-  tliwarta  their  incIiTiation  miiatt* 
wrong;  little  mor*-,  therefort*,  was  reqwir^ 
than  by  the  addition  of  some  cincumstancesv  to^ 
the  eiaegeration  of  others,  to  make  mertiinK! 
supply  rtie  place  of  demi:>n9tmtiori ;  nor  wa*  1 10 
flcnselcas  as  lo  oGtT  ariTuments  to  such  a*  cttuld 
not  attend  to  I  hem,  and  with  whom  a  rcp*«f*e 
or  catch  woukl  more  eirecttiallT  answer  tJiP  wmc 
purpose*  Thia  heinf^  pfTccied.  there  trmarflwl 
only  '*  the  dread  of  the  world  ;*'  but  Ronii 
BoaVfvJ  ttio  high,  to  think  the  opinion  of  othfri 
worthy  her  notice  j  Lietitia  seemed  to  think  tS 
it  or>lv  to  dodarc,  that  "  if  all  her  liairs  ww 
world?,"  she  djould  i^^rkon  ihem  "  well  Iwl  fct 
lovf"  ;**  anr]  Pa?tt(r*rt'lla  Tondly  conceived,  that  ill' 
could  dwell  for  ever  by  llio  aide  of  a  KufeMflHj 
fonnlain,  content  with  hf?r  a  wain  tad  &f^J 
care  ;  without  con,Hdprinf»  that  stillness  nul  «>* 
liliide  can  afford  saiisfaclion  only  to  iitisocence. 

Il  is  not  the  desire  of  new  acquisitioiW,bat 
the  glary  of  concji3rsL%  ihnt  fire^  the  aol^w** 
breast  ;  ns  indeed  the  inwn  is  ffldcsoi  worth 
much,  when  it  hns  suflerf^ri  the  dcva*tiliqn»of* 
p'ica.e  ;  HO  that  thouijli  I  did  not  openly  dedw* 
the  f-^fit'cts  of  my  own  proive^s^  which  w  foiW 
den  hv  the  lawsof  Ijononr,  itcanr^^t  be  sappci* 
that  t  wQa  viTV  piilicitons  lo  bury  iny  rofOti' 
tio]i^  nr  lo  hinth  r  occidental  discoverjeti  To 
have  piinH  one  virio'-y.  r*  art   in<fiie«W*il  to 
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bazard  a  aecond  engagement :  and  though  the 
success  of  the  (rcneral  should  be  a  reason  for  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  fortification,  it  be- 
comes, with  many  a  pretence  for  an  iounediate 
surrender,  under  tlic  notion  that  no  power  is 
able  to  withstand  so  formidable  an  adversary  ; 
while  others  brave  the  danger,  and  think  it 
mean  to  surrender,  and  dastardly  to  fly.  Me- 
lissa, indeed,  knew  better;  and  though aho  could 
not  boast  the  apathy,  steadiness,  and  inflexibi- 
lity of  a  Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent 
virtue  of  Sdpio,  and  gained  the  victory  by  de- 
clining the  contest. 

You  must  not,  however,  imagine,  that  I  was, 
during  this  state  of  abandoned  libertinism,  so 
fuily  convinced  of  the  fitness  of  my  own  con- 
duct, as  to  be  free  from  uneasiness.  I  knew 
very  well,  that  I  might  justly  be  deemed  the 
pest  of  society,  and  that  such  proceedinffs  must 
terminate  in  the  destruction  of  my  health  and 
fortune ;  but  to  admit  thoughts  of  this  kind  was 
to  live  upon  the  rack :  I  fled,  therefore,  to  the 
regions  of  mirth  and  jollity  as  thev  are  called, 
and  endeavoured  with  burgundy,  and  a  continual 
rotation  of  company,  to  free  myself  from  the 
pangs  of  reflection.  From  these  orgies  wo  fre- 
ouently  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventures,  to 
me  no  small  terror  and  consternation  of  all  the 
sober  stragglers  that  came  in  our  way:  and 
though  we  never  injured,  like  our  illustrious 
progenitors,  the  Mohocks,  either  life  or  limbs ; 
vet  we  have  in  the  midst  of  Covent  Garden 
buried  a  tailor,  who  had  been  troublesome  to 
some  of  our  flne  gentlemen,  beneath  a  heap  of 
cabbage-leaves  and  stalks,  with  this  conceit, 

SmiiM  U  emiU  gu$m  9tmfer  en^^istL 

Obt  Toonalf  with  cabbsgs,  of  which  yoa  hsva  ahrajrt 
DMD  freedj. 

There  can  be  no  reason  for  mentioning  the 
common  exploits  of  breaking  windows  and  bruis- 
ing the  watch;  unless  it  be  to  tell  you  of  the 
device  of  producing  before  the  justice  broken 
lanthoms,  which  have  been  paid  for  a  hundred 
times :  or  their  appearances  with  patches  on  their 
heads,  under  pretence  of  being  cut  by  the  sword 
that  was  never  drawn  :  nor  need  I  say  any  thing 
of  the  more.forrotdabiG  attack  of  sturdy  chair- 
men, armed  with  poles ;  by  a  slight  stroke  of 
which,  the  pride  of  Ned  Revel's  face  was  at 
once  laid  flat,  and  that  cflected  in  an  instant, 
which  its  most  mortal  foe  had  for  years  assayed 
in  vain.  I  shall  pass  over  the  accidents  that  at- 
tended attempts  to  scale  windows,  and  endea- 
vours to  dislodge  signs  from  their  hooks ;  there 
are  many  **  hair  breadth  'scapes,"  besides  those 
in  the  "  imminent  deadly  breach ;"  but  the 
rake's  life,  though  it  be  equally  hazardous  with 
that  of  the  soliier,  is  neither  accompanied  with 
present  honour  nor  with  pleasing  retrospect; 
such  is,  and  such  ought  to  be,  the  difference 
between  the  enemy  and  the  preserver  of  his 
counti^. 

Amidst  such  giddy  and  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance, it  will  not  seem  strange,  that  I  was  often 
the  dupe  of  coarse  flattery.  When  Mons. 
L* Allonge  assured  me  that  I  thrust  quart  over 
arm  better  than  any  man  in  England,  what  could 
1  less  than  nre#mt  him  with  a  sword  that  cost 
me  thirty  pieces  7  I  was  bound  for  a  hundred 
poondi  IbrTom  Tkippet^  bieaM#  h*  hid  de- 


clared that  he  would  dance  a  minuet  with  any 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms  except  myself.  But 
I  otlen  parted  with  money  against  my  inel^. 
nation,  either  because  I  wanted  the  resolution  to 
refuse,  or  dreaded  the  appellation  of  a  niggardly 
fellow  ;  and  I  may  be  truly  said  to  have  squaiH 
dered  my  estate,  without  honour,  withoul 
friends,  and  without  pleasure.  The  last  may. 
perhaps,  appear  strange  to  men  unacquainted 
with  tne  maaquerade  m  life :  I  deceived  otken^ 
and  I  endeavoured  to  deceive  myself;  andhay« 
worn  the  face  of  pleasantry  and  gayety,  white 
my  heart  suflfered  tne  most  exquisite  torture. 

By  the  instigatioif  and  encouragement  of  ray 
friends,  I  became  at  length  ambitious  of  a  seat 
in  parliament ;  and  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
town  of  Wallop  in  the  west,  where  my  arrival 
was  welcomed  by  a  thousand  throats,  and  I WM 
in  three  days  sure  of  a  majority ;  but  after  drink- 
ing out  one  hundred  and  nfty  hogsheads  of  wine^ 
ami  bribing  two-thirds  of  the  corporation  twice 
over,  I  had  the  mortiflcation  to  find  that  the  bo* 
rough  had  been  before  sold  to  Mr.  Courtly. 

In  a  life  of  this  kind,  my  fortune,  thouffh  ooa* 
siderable,  was  presently  dissipated  ;  and  as  the 
attraction  grows  more  strong  the  nearer  any  boc^ 
approaches  the  earth,  when  once  a  man  dc^|^ 
to  sink  into  poverty,  he  falls  with  velocity  alwayi 
increasing ;  every  supply  is  purchased  at  a  higher 
and  higher  price,  and  every  office  of  kindnesi 
obtained  with  greater  and  greater  difficnltj. 
Having  now  acauainted  you  with  my  state  ef 
elevation,  I  shall,  if  you  encourage  the  continu- 
ance of  my  correspondence,  show  you  by  whet 
steps  I  descended  from  a  first  floor  in  PalUBIatt 
to  my  present  habitation.  I  am,  Sir,  yoov 
humble  servant, 

MlSAROTEin. 


No.  39.]    TuBSDAT,  March  SO,  1763. 

Avvwovtos  KafiaToio. 


— Pallat  poar'd  fwset  ■lambsra  on  his  ioal  | 
And  balny  drewo*,  the  sift  of  loft  reiioM, 
Calm'd  all  hi«  pains,  and  baniahd  all  hiawoa 


Ir  every  day  did  not  produce  fresh  instances  ef 
the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  we  might,  perlia|is^ 
be  at  a  loss  why  so  liberal  and  impartial  a  bene- 
factor as  Sleep  should  meet  veith  safew  histo 
rians  or  panegyrists.  Writers  are  so  totally  ab- 
sorbed by  the  business  of  the  day,  as  never  to 
turn  theur  attention  to  that  power,  whose  ol^ 
ficious  hand  so  seasonably  suspends  the  burden 
of  life :  and  without  whose  interposition  ma^ 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  h^ 
hour,  however  rewarded,  or  the  struggle  with 
opposition,  however  successful. 

Night,  though  she  divides  to  many  the  longect 
part  of  life,  and  to  almost  all  the  most  innoeaol 
and  happy,  is  yet  unthankfully  neglected,  eseefA 
by  those  who  pervert  her  gifts. 

The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  with  hn« 
patience,  and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her  ar* 
rival :  Fontenelle  has  not  failed  to  celebrate  hei 
praises ;  and  to  chide  the  sun  for  hiding  fromUt 
iMwthe woridt»  wUdtlM  iOMginea  to  mipairfa 
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•very  eonttellatioii.  Nor  htie  the  poets  been 
•hrays  defident  in  ber  praiaeB ;  Milton  has  ob- 
aerred  of  the  Nii^ht,  that  it  is  "  the  pleasant  time^ 
Ibe  cool,  the  aileiiU" 

These  men  Diay,  indeed,  well  be  expected  to 
pay  particular  homage  to  Night,  since  they  are 
iBoeoted  to  her,  not  only  for  cessation  of  pain, 
but  increase  of  pleasure ;  not  only  for  slomber, 
bat  for  knowledge.  But  the  greater  part  of  ber 
avowed  votarieo  are  the  sons  of  luxury :  who  ap- 
propriate to  festivity  the  hours  designed  for  rest; 
who  consider  the  reign  of  pleasure  as  oommeDo- 
ing  when  day  begins  to  withdraw  her  busy  mol- 
litades,  and  ceases  to  disaij^te  attention  by  in- 
tniaive  and  unwelcome  variety  ;  who  begin  to 
awake  to  joy  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sinks 
into  insensibility ;  and  revel  in  the  soft  affloeoce 
of  flattering  and  artificial  liffhts,  which  ^more 
abadowy  set  off  the  face  of  things." 

Without  touching  upon  the  fatal  oonsequenees 
uf  a  custom,  which,  as  Ramazzini  observes,  will 
be  for  ever  condemned,  and  for  ever  retained  ; 
it  may  be  observed,  that  however  Sleep  may  be 
pot  off  from  time  to  time,  yet  the  demand  is  of 
•o  importunate  a  nature,  as  not  to  remain  long 
unsatisfied :  and  iC^  as  some  have  done,  we  con- 
•ider  it  as  the  tax  of  life,  we  cannot  but  observe 
it  as  a  tax  that  must  be  paid,  unless  we  could 
•ease  to  be  men  ;  for  Alexander  declared,  that 
nothing  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  a  di- 
vinity, but  his  not  being  able  to  live  without 


Lo  live  without  sleep  in  our  present  ^fluctoat- 
iQg  state,  however  desirable  it  might  seem  to  the 
lady  in  Clelia,  can  surely  be  the  wish  only  of 
the  young  or  the  ignorant ;  to  every  one  else, 
a  perpetual  vigil  will  appear  to  be  a  state  of 
wretchedness,  second  only  to  that  of  the  miser- 
able beings  whom  Swifl  has  in  his  travels  so 
elegantly  described,  as  '*  supremely  cursed  with 
immortality." 

Sleep  is  necessary  to  the  happy  to  prevent  sa- 
tiety, and  to  endear  life  by  a  short  absence;  and 
to  the  miserable,  to  relieve  them  by  intervals  of 
auict  Life  is  to  most,  such  as  could  not  be  en- 
dured witiiout  frequent  intermission  of  exist- 
ence :  Homer,  therefore,  has  thought  it  an  of- 
fice worthy  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  to  lay 
Ulysses  asleep  when  landed  on  Phteacia. 

It  is  related  of  Barretier,  whose  early  ad- 
vances in  literature  scarce  any  human  mind  has 
equalled,  that  he  spent  twelve  hours  of  the  four 
and  twenty  in  sleep  :  yet  this  appears  from  the 
bad  state  of  his  health,  and  the  shortness  of  his 
life,  to  have  been  too  small  a  respite  for  a  mind 
so  vigorously  and  intensely  employed ;  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  tlierefore,  that  he  did  not  exercise 
his  mind  less,  and  his  body  more  :  since  by 
tliis  means  it  is  hij^hly  probable,  that  tliough  he 
would  not  then  have  astonished  with  the  blaze 
of  a  comet,  he  would  yet  have  shone  with  the 
permanent  radiance  of  a  fixed  star. 

Nor  should  it  be  objected,  that  there  have  been 
many  men  who  daily  spend  fifteen  or  sixteen 
liours  in  study  :  for  by  some  of  whom  this  is  re- 
ported it  has  never  been  done:  others  havedone 
It  for  a  short  time  only ;  and  of  the  rest  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  employed  their  minds  in  such 
operations  as  required  neither  celerity  nor 
strength,  in  the  low  drudgery  of  collating  copies, 
comparing  authorities,  digesting  dictionaries,  or 

I  CQU]    * 


Men  of  study  and  imagination  are  fioquaudy 
upbraided  by  the  industrious  and  plodding  aons 
or  care,  with  passing  too  great  a  part  of  their 
life  in  a  state  of  inaction.  But  these  defien  ol 
sleep  se^nnot  to  remember,  that  thou^  ic  iwist 
be  chanted  them  that  they  are  ciawling  abovt 
before  the  break  of  day,  it  can  seldoin  oe  mU 
that  they  are  perfectly  awake ;  they  exhaoat  no 
spirits,  and  reanire  no  repairs ;  but  lie  torpid  as 
a  toad  in  marble,  or  at  k«st  are  known  to  liv« 
only  by  an  inert  and  sluggish  locomotive  facul- 
ty, and  may  be  said,  like  a  wounded  snake^  to 
**  drag  their  slow  length  along." 

Mui  has  been  lonjg  known  among  phikMO- 
phers  by  the  appellation  of  the  microeoem,  or 
epitome  of  the  world:  the  resemblance  belweeu 
the  great  and  little  world  might,  by  a  rational 
obe^er,  be  detailed  to  many  parttculars :  and 
to  many  more  by  a  faadfol  speculatist  I  know 
not  in  which  of  these  two  Glasses  I  shall  bn 
ranged  for  observing,  that  as  the  total  quantity 
of  light  and  darkness  allotted  in  the  coarse  of 
the  year  to  every  region  of  the  earth  is  tha 
same,  though  distributed  at  vaiions  times  and  in 
difierent  oortions ;  so,  perhaps,  to  each  mdin* 
dual  of  tne  human  species,  nature  has  ordained 
the  same  <^uantity  oif  wakefulness  and  sleep ; 
though  divided  by  some  into  a  total  quiescence 
and  vigorous  exertion  of  their  ^*iyTl^M*ff,  and 
blended  by  others  in  a  kind  of  twilight  of  exiat- 
ence,  in  a  state  between  dreaming  and  reason- 
ing in  which  they  either  think  withoiit  action, 
or  act  without  thought 

The  poets  are  generally  well  afliscted  to  sleep : 
as  men  who  think  with  vigour,  they  require  r^ 
spite  from  thought;  and  gladly  resign  them- 
selves to  that  gentle  power,  vrbo  not  only  bo> 
stows  rest,  but  frequently  leads  them  to  happier 
regions,  where  natrons  are  always  Und,  and 
audiences  are  always  candid,  where  they  are 
feasted  in  the  bowers  of  nnagination,  and 
crowned  with  flowers  divested  of  their  pnckles, 
and  laurels  of  unfading  verdure. 

The  more  refined  and  penetrating  port  of 
mankind,  who  take  wide  surveys  of  the  wilds  oi 
life,  who  see  the  innumerable  terrors  and  dis- 
tresses that  are  perpetually  preying  on  the  heart 
of  man,  and  discern  with  unhappy  perspicuity, 
calamities  yet  latent  in  their  causes,  are  glad  to 
close  their  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  prospect,  and 
lose  in  a  sho'rt  insensibility  the  remembrance  of 
others*  miseries  and  their  own.  The  hero  has  no 
higher  hope,  than  that,  afler  bavins  routed  le- 
gions aOer  legions,  and  added  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, he  shall  retire  to  milder  happiness,  and 
close  his  days  in  social  festivity.  The  wit  or  the 
sage  can  expect  no  greater  happiness,  than  that, 
after  having  harassed  his  reason  in  deep  re- 
searches, and  fatigued  his  fancy  in  boundless 
excursions,  he  shall  sink  at  night  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  sleep. 

The  poets,  among  all  those  that  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  sleep,  have  been  least  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  their  benefactor.  How  much 
Statius  considered  the  evils  of  life  as  assuaged 
and  softened  by  the  balm  of  slumber,  we  may 
discover  by  that  pathetic  invocotion,  which  be 

f)oured  out  in  his  w^ing  nights  :  and  that  Cow- 
ey  among  the  otlier  felicities  of  his  darling  so- 
litude, did  not  forget  to  number  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  without  disturbance,  we  may  learn  from 
the  rank  that  he  assigns  among  the  gifU  of  na« 
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ture  to  the  poppy,  "  which  i*  scattered,"  nys 
he,  *'  over  the  helda  of  corn,  that  all  the  needs  of 
man  may  be  easily  satisfied,  and  that  bread  and 
sleep  may  bo  found  together." 

Si  pu9  imvi»mm  Cereri  btmign« 
Meputat  germcn,  vekewunttr  trrat ; 
iOa  me  i%  partem  reeifit  libemter 

FtrUHtfri. 

Me^utflrttmentmmmit  siwml  per  omne* 
OumamUna  mumdo  uea  tporgU  arae  ; 
Oreedttt  O I  dixit,  du»  meigna  emteu' 
iacmUvitM. 

Oeayt  martmliet  meu  d^nm  l«tiw, 
Omrpe,  nee  plamtae  aUme  repUre^ 
Sed  Mtwr  pami*f  eatur  ei  ecporie. 

Getter*  iperme. 

He  wildly  em  who  thinka  I  yield 
Precedence  in  the  well-cloChM  field, 

Thoof  h  mix'd  with  wheat  I  grow: 
Indulgent  Cerea  knew  my  woiu. 
And  to  adora  the  teeming  outh, 

She  bade  tho  poppy  blow. 

Nor  rainly  gay  the  right  to  pleaae, 
But  hIpM'd  with  power  maokind  to  esae, 

The  goddeas  aaw  me  nae : 
**  Thrire  with  the  Ufe-^upportiBg  grala,** 
She  cried,  "the  folace  oftheawaiD, 

The  cordial  of  his  eyea. 

**  Seise,  happr  mortal,  aeise  the  good. 
My  hand  auppliet  thy  aleep  and  (ood, 

And  makes  thee  truly  blest : 
With  plenteova  meala  ealoy  the  day. 
In  alnmbers  paaa  the  night  away. 

And  leave  to  fate  the  rest.*'  c  s. 

Sleep,  therefore,  as  the  chief  of  all  earthly 
blessings,  is  justly  appropriated  to  industry  and 
temperance ;  the  refreshing  rest,  and  the  peace- 
ful night,  are  the  portion  only  of  him  who  lies 
down  weary  with  nonest  labour,  and  free  from 
the  fumes  of  indigested  luxury ;  it  is  the  just 
doom  of  laziness  and  gluttony,  to  be  inactive 
without  ease,  and  drowsy  without  tranquillity. 

Sleep  has  been  oflcn  mentioned  as  the  image  of 
death  ;  "  so  like  it,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
"  that  I  dare  not  trust  it  without  my  prayers ;" 
their  resemblance  is,  indeed,  apparent  and  strik- 
ing ;  they  both,  when  they  seize  the  body,  leave 
the  soul  at  liberty ;  and  wise  is  he  that  remem- 
bers of  both,  that  they  can  be  safe  and  happy 
only  by  virtue. 


^  consequently  can  present  the  reaier  only  with 
,  such  incidents  as  occur  in  daily  life. 

You  have  sern  me,  Sir,  in  the  zenith  of  nr 
glory,  not  dispensing  the  kindly  warmth  of  an 
ail-cheering  sun;  but  like  another  Pha^KoB, 
scorching  and  blasting  every  thing  round  nfe. 
[  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  finish  my  carver, 
and  pass  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  the  rt»' 
mainmg  vicissitudes  of  my  life. 

When  I  first  beffan  to  be  in  want  of  money.  I 
made  no  doubt  ofan  immediate  supply.  The 
newspapers  were  perpetually  offering  direetidne 
to  men,  who  seemed  to  have  no  other  business 
than  to  gather  heaps  of  gold  for  those  who  place 
their  supreme  felicity  in  scattering  it  I  posted 
away,  therefore,  to  one  of  these  aovertisers,  who 
by  his  proposals  seemed  to  deal  in  thonsailde : 
and  was  not  a  little  chagrined  to  find,  that  tbb 
general  benefactor  woiud  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  larger  sum  than  thirty  pounds,  nor 
would  venture  that  without  a  joint  note  froQi 
myself  and  a  reputable  housekeeper,  or  for  a 
longer  time  than  three  months. 

It  was  not  yet  so  bad  with  me,  as  that  I 
needed  to  solicit  surety  for  thirty  pounds :  yet 
partly  from  the  greediness  that  eztravaganeo  al- 
ways produces,  and  partly  from  a  desire  of  ee^ 
ingthe  humour  of  a  petty  usurer,  a  character  of 
which  I  had  hitherto  lived  in  ignorance,  I  con- 
descended to  listen  to  his  terms.  He  proceeded 
to  inform  me  of  my  great  felicity  in  not  fa41in|f 
into  the  hands  of  an  extortioner ;  and  assurea 
me,  that  I  should  find  him  extremely  moderalt 
in  his  demands:  he  was  not,  indeed,  certM 
that  he  could  furnish  me  with  the  whole  eoi^ 
for  people  were  at  this  particular  time  extremdv 
pressing  and  importunate  for  money :  yet,  atl 
nad  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  he  woold 
try  what  ne  could  do,  and  give  'me  his  answer 
in  three  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  called  upon 
him  again ;  and  was  sfain  informed  of  the  gretl 
demand  for  money,  anothat  ^  money  was  monef 
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Si  mmtabiU  peetue 
Eet  tibif  ceiwtKi*,  man  eurrxhiM,  mtere  nMfWf, 
Dmmpeiee,  et  eoUdit  ettemmum  eedikue  odetae . 
Dmmque  tnaU  optmtoe  noudmm  premie  ineeku  eacet. 

ariti. 


-  Th*  attempt  fbraake, 


And  not  my  chariot  but  my  eonnaal  take ; 
While  yet  securely  on  the  earth  yon  stand ; 
Nor  touch  the  horaea  with  too  radi  a  hand. 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


Sia, 


FUit,  March  S4IA. 


I  NOW  send  you  the  seouel  of  my  story :  which 
had  not  been  so  long  delayed,  if  I  could  have 
brought  myself  lo  imagine,  that  any  real  impa- 
tience was  felt  for  the  fate  of  Misargy rus ;  who 
luis  travelled  DomibMiteo  trac^  to  miseiT,  and 


ducting  at  the  rate  of  five  and  thirty  per  eetAy 
with  another  panegyric  upon  his  own  roodoia^. 
tion. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  various  practksea 
of  usurious  oppression ;  but  cannot  omit  my 
transaction  with  Squeeze  on  Tower-bill,  wbo^ 
finding  me  a  young  man  of  consideiable  «» 
pectations,  employecT  an  affsnt  to  persuade  me  to 
borrow  five  hundred  pounds,  to  oe  refunded  bf 
an  annual  payment  of  twenty  per  eeni.  during 
the  joint  lives  of  his  daughter  Nancy  Sqoeeao 
and  myself.  The  ne|^ociator  came  prepared^  lo 
enforce  his  proposal  with  all  his  art ;  bat  findnM 
that  I  caught  his  ofiTer  with  the  eagemeeo  IK 
necessity,  he  grew  cokl  and  languid ;  ^  he  lili4 
mentioned  it  out  of  kindness ;  he  would  tiy.to 
serve  me :  Mr.  Squeeze  was  an  honest  man,  b«i 
extremely  cautious."  In  three  days  he  came  to 
tell  me,  that  his  endeavours  had  been  inefibctnal, 
Mr.  Squeeze  having  no  good  opinion  of  my  litii } 
but  that  there  was  one  expedient  remaioiflf  t 
Mrs.  Squeeze  could  influence  her  husband,  aad 
her  good  will  might  be  gained  by  a  compliroentft 
^  I  waited  that  afternoon  on  Mrs.  Soueeze,  and 
,  poured  out  before  her  the  flaUariee  wfaidi  i 
Igainacceaf  to  rank  and  Maq^^ 
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know,  that  there  mn^  places  in  which  the  onlr 
compliment  is  a  brihe.  Having  jet  credit  with 
a  Jeweller,  I  afterwardfl  procured  a  ring  of 
thuty  guineas,  which  I  humbly  presented,  and 
waa  soon  admitted  to  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Squeeze. 
Bo  appeared  peevish  and  backward,  and  my  oki 
finona  whispered  me,  that  he  would  never  make 
a  dry  bargam :  I  therefore  invited  him  to  a  t»- 
Tem.  >mc  times  we  met  on  thea&ir;  nine 
tioMa  I  paid  four  pounds  for  the  supper  and  cla- 
l«t ;  and  nine  guineas  I  gave  the  agent  for  good 
affieesL  I  then  obtained  the  money,  paying  ten 
fgr  coU.  advance ;  and  at  the  tenth  meetmg  gave 
■Bother  supper,  and  disbursed  fifteen  pounds  for 
the  writings. 

Others  who  stjried  themselves  brokersi,  would 
only  trust  their  money  upon  goods :  thati  might, 
tiberefore,  trr  every  art  of  expensive  folly,  I  took 
a  house  and  furnished  it  I  amused  myself  with 
daapoiling  my  moveables  of  their  glossy  anpear- 
aaee^  for  fear  of  alarming  the  lender  witn  sus- 
■ieions ;  and  in  this  I  succeeded  so  well,  that  he 
Bvoured  me  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
•poo  that  which  was  rated  at  seven  hundred.  I 
nan  found  that  I  was  to  maintain  a  guardian 
about  ODe  to  prevent  the  goods  from  being  broken 
or  rtmoved.  This  was,  indeed,  an  unexpected 
tu ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  recede :  and  I  com- 
foctod  myself^  that  I  might  prevent  a  creditor,  of 
whom  I  had  some  apprehensions,  from  seizing, 
|(f  having  a  prior  execution  always  in  the  house. 

By  sndi  means  I  had  so  embarrassed  myself, 
tiHt  ray  whole  attention  was  engaged  in  contriv- 
iBg  excuses,  and  raising  small  sums  to  quiet  such 
as  words  would  no  longer  mollify.  It  cost  me 
•ighty  pounds  in  presents  to  Mr.  Leech,  the  at- 
torney, for  his  forbearance  of  one  hundred, 
wluch  he  solicited  me  to  take  when  1  had  no 
n&oL  I  was  perpetually  harassed  with  impor- 
tunate demands,  and  insulted  by  wretches,  who 
a  fow  months  before  would  not  have  dared  to 
raise  their  eyes  from  the  dust  before  me,  I  lived 
in  continual  tcrrpr,  frighted  by  every  noise  at  the 
door,  and  terrified  nt  the  approach  of  ever)'  step 
quicker  than  common.  I  never  retired  to  rest 
without  feelinjBf  the  justness  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb, "  Let  him  who  sleeps  too  much,  borrow 
the  pillow  of  a  debtor:"  my  solicitude  and  vexa- 
tion kept  mc  Ions  waking;  and  when  I  had 
dnsed  my  eyes,  1  was  pursued  or  insulted  by 
visionary  bailiffs. 

When  I  reflected  upon  the  meanness  of  the 
shifts  I  had  reduced  myself  to,  I  could  not  but 
curse  the  folly  and  extravagance  that  had  over- 
whelmed me  m  a  sea  of  troubles,  from  which  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  I  should  ever 
emerge.  I  had  some  time  lived  in  hopes  of  an 
estate,  at  the  death  of  my  uncle  ;  but  he  disap- 
pointed me  by  marrying  his  housekeeper ;  and, 
catching  an  opportunity  soon  after  of  quarrelling 
with  me,  for  settling  twenty  pounds  a  year  upon 
a  giri  whom  I  had  seduced,  told  me  that  he 
would  take  care  to  prevent  his  fortune  from  be- 
iagsquandercd  upon  prostitutes. 

rfothing  now  remained,  but  the  chance  oi  cx- 
Uicaiing  myself  by  marriage ;  a  scheme  which,  I 
\^  ""y&^lf.  nothing  but  my  present  distress 
would  have  made  me  think  on  with  patience.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  a  tender 
novice,  with  a  large  fortune  at  her  own  disposal ; 
Md  accordingly  fixed  my  eyes  upon  Miss  Biddy 
Amper.    I  had  now  paid  her  six  or  seven  visiti ; 


and  so  fully  convinced  her  of  my  being  a  gentle- 
man and  a' rake,  that  I  made  no  doubt  that  both 
her  person  and  fortune  would  soon  be  mine. 

At  this  critical  time.  Miss  Gripe  called  opoo 
me,  in  a  chariot  bought  with  m^  monev,  and 
loaded  with  trinkets  t^t  I  bad  m  my  ^ys  of 
affluence  lavished  on  her.  Those  days  were  now 
over ;  and  there  was  Uttle  hope  that  they  would 
ever  return.  She  was  not  able  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  ten  pounds  that  Talon  the  bailiff 
ofiered  her^  but  brought  him  into  my  apartment 
disguised  m  a  livery ;  and  taking  mv  sword  to 
the  window,  under  pretence  of  admirmg  the 
workmanship,  beckoned  hhn  to  seize  me. 

Delay  would  have  been  expenuve  without  use, 
as  the  aebt  was  too  considerable  for  payment  or 
bail :  I  therefore  suflered  myself  to  be  immedi- 
ately conducted  to  jafl. 


Or^ 


LmetmM  tt  mtlHeeapmmtrt  ewkum , 

FmiUuUsfu*  kmHtmmt  smtK,  trifftSfM 
Et  wutmtt  tt  wUUammd*  Jmm€»^  *t  imifis 

Jut  in  the  f«e  sad  la  the  Jmra  orhsB, 
Kereanfal  care*  sad  taOcB  aorrBwi  dwdl 
Aad  pds  toeucs,  mmi  wpisjag  sfs ; 
Wu^  fear,  sad  fhmiBe*b  isiiidtliiil  rsft. 


Confinement  of  any  kind  iidmdfal:  aprieon 
is  sometimes  able  to  shock  tlioee,  who  endure  it 
inagoodcause:  let  your  nomgittatkm, therefore, 
acquaint  you  with  what  I  have  not  words  to 
express,  and  conceive,  if  poasifale,  the  horrors  of 
imprisonment  attended  with  repioadi  and  igno- 
miny, of  involuntary  association  with  the  Musa 
of  mankind,  with  wretches  who  were  before  too 
abandoned  for  society,  but  being  now  freed  fimn 
shame  or  fear,  are  hourly  improiving  their  vicea 
by  consorting  with  each  oAer. 

There  are,  however,  a  tnr  whom,  like  myself, 
imprisonment  has  rather  moitified  than  har- 
dened :  with  these  only  1  converse ;  and  of  these 
you  may  perhaps  hereafter  receive  some  account 
from  your  humble  servant, 

MlSARGTKUS. 
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NuUm  ^e$  regni  ••ciit,  owmitfue  p»te»tms 
Impattens  c^m»ortis  eriL  lccam 

No  faith  of  partnenhip  doninioo  own* : 
Still  discord  horera  o*er  divided  tbroae*. 

It  is  well  known,  that  many  things  appear  plau- 
sible in  speculation,  which  can  never  be  reouced 
to  practice ;  and  that  of  the  numberless  projects 
that  have  flattered  mankind  with  theoretical  spe- 
ciousncss,  few  have  served  any  other  purpose 
than  to  show  the  ingenuity  of  their  contrivers. 
A  voyage  to  the  moon,  however  romantic  and 
absuid  the  scheme  may  now  appear,  since  the 
properties  of  air  have  been  better  understood, 
seemed  highly  probable  to  many  of  the  aspiring 
wits  in  the  last  century,  who  began  to  doat  upon 
their  gloss v  plumes,  and  fluttered  with  impa- 
tience for  the  hour  of  their  departure : 

Pereunt  vettiga  miUe 

AmttJ^gmmy  ahtentemque  ferit  gravit  tmgula  camjnan 

HIII^  valea,  BBd  floods  appear  alreadj  cnm . 

Aad,  •rabatUrtt.athoaMuid  strips  arc  k»t       rorc 
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Among  the  fidlaci«t  wkich  only  evporienee 
can  detect,  there  are  dome  of  which  acaroely  ex- 
perience itself  can  destroy  the  influence ;  aome 
which,  by  a  captivating  show  of  indubitable  cer- 
tainty, are  perpetualiv  gaining  upon  the  human 
mind;  and  which,  though  every  trial  ends  in 
disappointment,  obtain  new  credit  as  the  sense 
of  miscarriage  wears  gradually  away,  persuade 
us  to  try  again  what  we  have  tried  already, 
and  expose  us  by  the  same  failure  to  double 
vexation. 

Of  this  tenipting,  this  delusive  kind,  is  the 
expectation  or  great  performances  by  confede- 
rated strength.  The  speculatist,  wfaien  he  has 
carefully  observed  bow  much  may  be  performed 
by  a  single  hand,  calculates  by  a  very  easy  ope- 
ration tM  force  of  thousands,  and  goes  on  accu- 
mulating power  till  resistance  vanishes  before 
it;  then  rejoices  in  the  success  of  his  new 
scheme,  and  wonders  at  the  folly  or  idleness  of 
former  ages,  who  have  lived  in  want  of  what 
might  so  readily  be  procured,  and  snfiered  them- 
selves to  be  debarrea  from  happiness  by  obstacles 
which  one  united  efibrt  would  have  so  easily 
surmounted. 

But  this  gigantic  phantom  of  collective  power 
vanishes  at  once  into  air  and  emptiness,  at  the 
first  attempt  to  put  it  into  action.  The  diflerent 
•pprehensions,  the  discordant  passions,  the  iar- 
nng  interests  of  men,  will  scarcely  permit  tnat 
many  should  unite  in  one  undertaking. 

of  a  great  and  complicated  design  some  will 
never  be  brought  to  discern  the  end ;  and  of  the 
several  means  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished, 
the  choice  will  m  a  perpetual  subject  of  debate, 
•II  every  man  is  swayed  in  his  determination  by 
his  own  knowledge  or  convenience.  In  a  long 
series  of  action  some  will  langubh  with  fatigue, 
and  some  be  drawn  off  by  present  gratifications : 
•ome  will  loiter  because  otners  labour,  and  some 
will  cease  to  labour  because  others  loiter :  and  if 
once  they  come  within  prospect  of  success  and 
profit,  some  will  be  greedy  and  others  envious ; 
some  will  undertake  more  than  they  can  per- 
form, to  enlaige  their  claims  of  ad  vantage;  some 
will  perform  less  than  they  undertake,  lest  their 
labours  should  chiefly  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
others. 

The  history  of  mankind  infonns  us  that  a 
single  power  is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  confe- 
deracy. States  of  diflerent  interests,  and  aspects 
malevolent  to  each  other,  may  be  united  for  a 
ti:ne  by  common  distress ;  and  in  the  ardour  of 
self  preser^'ation  fall  unanimously  upon  an  ene- 
my, by  whom  they  are  all  equally  endangered. 
But  it  their  first  attack  can  be  withstood,  time 
will  never  fail  to  dissolve  their  union :  success 
and  miscarriage  will  be  equally  destructive : 
after  the  conquest  of  a  province,  they  wHI 
quarrel  in  the  division  ;  after  the  loss  of  •  battle, 
all  will  be  endeavouring  to  secure  themselves  by 
abandoning  the  rest 

From  the  impossibility  of  confining  numbers 
to  the  constant  and  uniform  ptoMcuatm  of  a 
common  interest,  arises  the  difiiealiy  of  securing 
subjects  against  the  encroachment  of  governors. 
Power  is  always  gradually  stealing  away  fimn 
the  many  to  the  few,  because  the  few  are  more 
vigilant  and  consistent;  it  still  contracti  to  a 
smaller  number,  till  in  time  it  centres  in  a  single 


person. 
Thus  all  th« 


of  govtmoMBli  iMtilntad 


among  mankind,  perpetually  tend  towards  m^ 
narchy  ;  and  power,  however  diflused  through 
the  whole  community,  is  by  negligence  or  cor 
ruption,  commotion  or  distress,  reposed  at  last 
in  the  chief  magistrate. 

*'  There  never  appear,*'  says  Swift,  "  mora 
than  five  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age ;  bo^  if 
they  were  united,  the  world  could  not  stand  be- 
fore them."  It  is  happy,  therefore,  for  man- 
kind, that  of  thb  union  there  is  no  probabiliQr. 
As  men  take  in  a  wider  compass  of  mteUecUitl 
survey,  they  are  more  likely  to  choose  difihrtDt 
objects  of  pursuit :  as  they  see  more  ways  to  the 
same  end,  they  will  be  less  easily  persuaded  te 
travel  toother;  as  each  is  better  qualified  te 
form  an  independent  scheme  of  private  great- 
ness, he  will  reject  with  ^eatcr  obstinacy  the 
project  of  another ;  as  each  is  more  able  to  matin- 
guish  himself  as  the  head  of  a  party,  he  will  lets 
readily  be  made  a  follower  or  an  associate. 

The  reigninff  philosophy  informs  us,  that  the 
vast  bodies  which  constitute  the  universe,  era 
regulated  in  their  progress  through  the  ethcretl 
spaces,  by  the  perpetual  agency  of  oontnir 
forces  I  by  one  of  which  they  are  restrained 
from  deserting  their  orbits  and  losing  them- 
selves in  the  immensity  of  heaven ;  and  held 
off  by  the  other  from  rushing  together,  end 
clustering  round  their  centre  with  everiasting 
cohesion. 

The  same  contrariety  of  impulse  msy  be  per- 
haps discovered  in  the  motions  of  men :  we  ara 
formed  for  society,  not  for  combination :  we  ara 
equally  unqualified  to  live  in  a  close  connexion 
with  our  fellow-beings,  and  in  total  separatieii 
from  them ;  we  ara  attracted  towards  each  olhir 
by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  con- 
tact by  private  interests. 

Some  philoeophen  have  been  fiKjUsh  enoodi 
to  imagine,  that  improvements  might  be  nade 
in  the  system  of  the  universe,  by  a  different  er- 
rangement  of  the  orbs  of  heaven ;  and  politidaiM^ 
equally  ignorant  and  equally  presumptuous,  mej 
easily  be  led  to  suppose  that  tne  happiness  of  our 
worid  would  be  promoted  by  a  diflferent  tendencj 
of  the  human  mind.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  e 
sli^t  and  superficial  observer,  that  many  thiafi 
impracticable  in  our  present  state,  might  M 
easily  eflected,  if  mankind  were  better  dispoead 
to  union  and  co-operation :  but  a  little  reflertion 
will  discover,  that  if  confederacies  were  easilj 
formed,  they  would  lose  their  efficacy,  wiM 
numbers  would  be  opposed  to  number^  rad 
unanimity  to  unanimity:  and  instead  of  toe 
present  petty  competitions  of  individoale  or 
single  tamilies,  multitudes  would  be  soppiantmff 
multitudes,  and  thousands  plotting  ageiDit 
thousands. 

There  is  no  class  of  the  human  specie^  et 
which  the  union  seems  to  have  been  more  ex- 
pected, than  of  the  learned :  the  rest  o^  the  worid 
have  almost  always  agreed  to  shut  scholara  op 
together  in  colleges  and  cloisters;  sorely  noC 
without  hope,  that  they  would  look  for  that  hep- 
piness  in  concord,  which  they  were  debarred  fien 
finding  in  varietv  ;  and  that  such  conjunctMoe 
of  intellect  would  recompense  the  mumfioenee 
of  founders  and  patrons,  by  performances  above 
the  reach  of  any  sinple  mind. 

But  Discord,  who  found  means  to  roll  her  apple 
into  the  benqiietting  chamber  of  the  godder-** 
hee  had  the  addraM  to  acttter  her  tonnb  n 
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MDiinaries  of  learniiiff.  The  friendship  of  Bto- 
doDta  and  of  beautiea  is  for  the  rnont  part  equally 
■incere,  and  equally  durable :  as  both  depend  for 
happineea  on  the  regard  of  others,  on  that  of 
which  the  ralue  arises  merely  from  comparison, 
(hey  are  both  exposed  to  perpetual  jealousies, 
and  both  incessantly  employed  in  schemes  to  in- 
tercept the  praises  of  each  other. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  intending  to  inculcate 
that  this  confinement  of  the  studious  to  studious 
oompanions,  has  been  wholly  without  ad\'anUge 
to  the  public:  neighbourhood,  where  it  does  not 
ooDciliate  friendship,  incites  competition ;  and 
be  that  would  contentedly  rest  in  a  lower  degree 
of  excellence,  where  he'had  no  rival  to  dread, 
will  be  urged  by  his  impatience  of  inferiority  to 
nccasant  endeavours  after  great  attainments. 

These  stimulations  of  honest  rivalnr  are,  per- 
haps, the  chief  effects  of  academies  and  societies; 
for  whatever  be  the  bulk  of  their  joint  labours, 
every  single  piece  is  always  the  production  of 
■n  individual,  that  owes  nothing  to  bis  colleagues 
but  the  contagion  of  diligence,  a  resolution  to 
write,  because  the  rest  are  writing,  and  the  scorn 
of  ofa«curity  while  the  rest  are  illustrious. 


Na  60.]    Saturday,  April  28,  1753. 

Qncnm^ue  turpi frmmd*  »emelinm»tmU 
tUUmn  vrmm  dieit,  wmtUtM—^  ^^'"^ 

Hm  wretch  that  often  has  deceived, 
Thoufh  traih  he  apeaka,  is  ne'er  believed. 

Wbbn  Aristotle  was  once  asked,  what  a  man 
eonld  gain  by  uttering  falsehoods  7  he  replied, 
''Not  to  be  credited  when  he  shall  tell  the 
troth." 

The  character  of  a  liar  is  at  once  so  hateful 
and  contemptible,  that  even  of  those  who  have 
loot  their  virtue  it  might  be  expected  that  from 
the  violation  of  truth  they  !»houid  be  restrained 
by  their  pride.  Almost  every  other  vice  that 
disgraces  human  nature,  mav  be  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  applause  and  association  ;  the  corrupter 
of  virgin  innocence  sees  himself  envied  by  the 
men,  and  at  least  not  detested  bv  the  women  ; 
the  drunkard  may  easily  unite  with  bein^^s,  de- 
voted like  himself  to  noisy  merriments  or  silent 
insensibility,  who  will  celebrate  his  victories  over 
the  novices  of  intemperance,  boast  themselves 
the  companions  of  his  prowess,  and  tell  with 
rapture  of  the  multitudes  whom  unsuccedsful 
emulation  has  hurried  to  the  prave ;  even  tlie 
robber  and  the  cut-throat  have  their  followers, 
who  admire  their  address  and  intrepidity,  their 
stratagems  of  rapine,  and  their  fidelity  to  Ui'e  gang. 

The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  anil 
universally  despised,  abandoned,  and  disowned ; 
he  has  no  domestic  consolations  which  he  can 
oppose  to  the  censure  of  mankind  j  he  can  retire 
to  no  fraternity,  where  his  crimes  my  stand  in 
the  place  of  viiities :  but  is  given  up  to  the  hisses 
of  the  multitude,  without  friend  and  without 
apologist.  It  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  false- 
hood, to  be  equally  detested  by  the  good  and  bad : 
"  The  devils,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "  do 
not  tell  lies  to  one  another ;  for  truth  is  necessary 
to  all  societies  :  nor  can  the  society  of  hell  sub- 
sist without  it." 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  a  crime  thusgcneral- 
V  detested,  should  be  generally  avoided ;  at  least 


that  none  sbould  expose  himself  to  analmted 
and  uopttied  infamy,  without  an  adequate  tempt- 
ation ;  and  that  to  guih  so  easily  detected,  and 
so  severely  punished,  an  adequate  telnpCfttioQ 
would  not  readily  be  foond. 

Yet  so  it  ie  in  de6ance  of  censure  and  cofv> 
tempt,  truth  is  frequently  violated :  and  ecarcely 
the  most  vigilant  and  unremitted  drcomspectioB 
will  secure  him  that  mixes  with  mankind,  from 
being  houH^  deceived  by  men  of  whom  it  coa 
scarcely  be  imagined,  that  they  mean  any  injory 
to  him  or  profit  to  themselves :  even  where  the 
subject  of  conversation  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  put  the  passions  in  motion,  or  to  bare 
excited  either  hope  or  fear,  or  zeal  or  malignity, 
sufficient  to  induce  any  man  to  put  his  reputation 
in  hazard,  however  little  he  might  value  it,  oi 
to  overpower  the  love  of  troth,  however  weal 
mifffat  be  its  influence. 

The  casuists  have  very  diligently  distinjguish 
ed  lies  into  their  several  classes,  aoeording  U 
their  various  degrees  of  malignity;  but  3ie^ 
have,  I  think,  generally  omittra  that  wldch  it 
most  common,  and,  perhaps,  not  least  mischier* 
ous:  which,  since  the  moralists  have  not  given  it 
a  name,  I  shall  distinguish  as  the  li«  of  vmita^ 

To  vanity  may  justly  be  imputed  most  of  the 
falsehoods  w^hich  every  man  perceives  hourly 
playinff  upon  his  ear,' and,  perhaps,  most  of 
those  tnat  are  propagated  with  suoceaa.  To  the 
lie  of  commerce,  and  the  lie  of  malice^  the  motive 
is  so  apparent,  that  they  are  seldom  neghgently 
or  implicitly  received ;  suspicion  is  always  watch- 
ful over  the  practices  of  interest;  and  whatever 
the  hope  of  gain,  or  desire  of  mischief,  can  prompC 
one  man  to  assert,  another  is  by  reasons  eqoeliy 
cogent  incited  to  refute.  Bnt  vanity  pleases  heiw 
seff  with  such  slight  gratiBcations,  and  looks  for- 
vraid  to  pleasure  so  remotely  consequential,  that 
her  practices  raise  no  alann,  and  her  stratagenie 
are  not  easily  discovered. 

Vanity  is,  indeed,  often  sufiered  to  pass  an 
pursued  by  suspicion,  because  he  that  would 
watch  her  motions,  can  never  be  at  rest ;  fraud 
and  malice  are  bounded  in  their  influence ; 
some  opportunity  of  time  and  place  is  necessary 
to  their  agency  fbut  scarce  any  man  is  abstract- 
ed one  moment  from  his  vanity  ;  and  he,  to 
whom  truth  affords  no  gratifications,  is  generally 
inclined  to  seek  them  in  falsehoods. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  "  That 
every  man  has  a  desire  to  appear  superior  to 
others,  though  it  were  only  in  having  seen  what 
they  have  not  seen."  Such  an  accidental  advan- 
tage, since  it  neither  implies  merit,  nor  confers 
dignity,  one  would  think  should  not  he  desired 
so  much  as  to  be  counterfeited  :  yet  even  this 
vanity,  trifling^  as  it  is,  produces  innumerable 
narratives,  all  equally  false ;  but  more  or  less 
credible  in  proportion  to  the  skill  or  confidence 
of  the  relaier.  How  many  may  a  man  of  diffu- 
sive conversation  count  among  his  acquaint- 
ances, whose  lives  have  been  pijinalir.ed  by 
numberless  «»scapes ;  who  never  cross  the  rivci 
but  in  a  storm,  wr  take  a  journey  in  the  country 
without  more  adventUr<»Bthan  be'fell  the  knights- 
errant  of  ancient  times  in  |mthless  forests  or  en- 
chanted castles !  How  many  must  he  know,  to 
whom  portents  and  prodigies  are  of  daily  oecur- 
rencc  ;  and  for  whom  nature  is  hourly  working 
wonders  invisible  to  every  other  eye,  only  to  sup- 
ply them  with  subiects  of  conversation  ? 
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Othen  there  mre  that  amuse  themselveB  with 
the  diaaeraiuation  of  falsehood,  at  greater  hazard 
of  detection  ar.d  disgrace  ;  men  marked  out  by 
aome  luckj  planet  for  universal  confidence  and 
friendship,  who  have  been  consulted  in  erery 
dilRcuky,  intnisted  with  every  secret,  and  aum- 
rooned  to  every  transaction  ;  it  is  the  supreme 
felkuty  of  these  men,  to  stun  all  companies  with 
Boisy  information ;  to  still  doubt,  and  overbear 
opposition,  with  certain  knowledge  or  authentic 
intelligence.  A  liar  of  this  kind  with  a  strong 
memory  or  brisk  imagination,  is  often  the  oracle 
of  an  obscure  club,  and,  till  time  discovers  bis 
impostures,  dictates  to  his  hearers  with  uncon- 
trolled authority ;  for  if  a  public  question  be 
started,  he  was  present  at  the  debate ;  if  a  new 
fashion  be  mentionad,  he  was  at  court  the  first 
day  of  its  appearance  ;  if  a  new  performance  of 
literature  draws  the  attention  of  the  pubhc,  be 
has  patronized  the  author,  and  seen  liis  work 
in  manuscript ;  if  a  criminal  of  eminence  be 
condemned  to  die,  be  often  predicted  his  fate, 
and  eFideavoured  his  reformation  :  and  who  that 
lives  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  will 
\Iare  to  contradict  a  man  who  reports  from  his 
own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  whom  all  persons  and 
affairs  are  thus  intimately  known  7 

Thb  kind  of  falsehood  is  generally  successful 
for  a  time,  because  it  is  practised  at  first  with  ti- 
midity and  caution ;  but  the  prosperity  of  tlie 
liar  is  of  short  duration  ;  the  reception  of  one 
story  is  always  an  incitement  to  the  forgery  of 
another  less  probable;  and  he  goes  on  to  tri- 
umph over  tacit  credulit]^,  till  pride  or  reason 
rise  up^against  him,  and  his  companions  will  no 
longer  endure  to  see  him  wiser  than  themselves. 

ft  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  these 
fictions  mtend  some  exaltation  of  themselves, 
and  arc  led  off  by  the  pursuit  of  honour  from 
their  attendance  upon  truth :  their  narratives 
always  imply  some  consequence  in  favour  of 
their  courage,  their  sagacity,  or  their  activity, 
their  familiarity  with  the  learned,  or  their  rccep- 
tk>n  among  tlie  great ;  they  are  always  bribed 
by  the  present  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  su- 
perior to  those  that  surround  them,  and  receiv- 
mg  the  homage  of  silent  attention,  and  envious 
aomiration. 

But  vanity  is  sometimes  excited  to  fiction  bv 
less  visible  gratifications;  the  present  age  abounds 
with  a  race  of  liars  who  are  content  with  the 
consciousness  of  falsehood,  and  whose  pride  is 
to  deceive  others  without  any  gain  or  glofy  to 
themselves.  Of  this  tribe  it  is  the  supreme 
pleasure  to  remark  a  lady  in  the  play-house  or 
the  park,  and  to  publish,  under  the  character  of  a 
man  suddenly  enamoured,  an  advertisement  in 
the  news  of  the  next  day,  containing  a  minute 
description  of  her  person  and  her  dress.  From 
this  artifice,  however,  no  other  effect  can  be  ex- 
pected than  perturbations  which  the  writer  can 
never  see,  and  ronj«H;turps  of  which  he  never  can 
be  informed  ;  some  mischief,  however,  ho  hopes 
he  has  done ;  and  to  have  done  mischief  is  of 
some  importance.  He  sets  his  invention  to 
work  again,  and  produces  a  narratire  of  a  robbe- 
ry or  a  murder,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
tini<^  and  place  accuratelv  adjusted.  This  is  a 
jost  of  greater  eflfect,  and  )on|rpr  duration  :  if  he 
fixes  his  scene  at  a  proper  distance,  he  may  for 
scverul  days  keep  a  wife  in  terror  for  her  hus- 
band, or  a  mother  for  her  son ;  and  picate  him- 


self with  reflecting,  that  by  his  abilities  and  ad- 
dress some  addition  is  made  to  the  miseries  of  life. 
There  is,  I  think,  an  ancient  law  of  hfcotland^ 
by  which  Uating-making  was  capitally  punished. 
1  am,  indeed,  far  from  desiring  to  increase  in  thM 
kingdom  the  number  of  executions  ;  yet  1  can* 
not  hot  think,  that  they  who  destroy  the  confi* 
dence  of  society,  weaken  the  credit  of  mtelligenoe^ 
and  interrupt  the  security  of  life*  haiaas  the 
delicate  with  shame,  and  perplex  the  timorous 
with  alarms;  might  very  propeily  be  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  crimes,  by  denunciations  of  a 
whipping-post  or  pillory :  smce  many  are  so  in- 
sensitile  of  right  and  wrone,  that  they  have  no 
standard  of  action  but  the  law ;  nor  feel  guilt, 
but  as  they  dread  punishment. 


No.  53.J      Tuesday  Mat  8,  1753 

Qtdtjue  *w$pmiimur  numet.  viaa* 

Each  hu  hit  loc,  and  baari  th«  fkte  he  drev, 

Fleet  Man  6. 
Sir, 
In  consequence  of  my  engagements,  I  addreis 
vou  once  more  from  the  habitations  of  misery.—- 
In  this  place,  from  which  busJnei!>s  and  pleasure 
are  equally  excluded,  and  in  which  our  only  em- 
ployment and  diversion  is  to  hear  the  narrativee 
of  each  other,  I  might  much  sooner  have  gatliered 
materials  for  a  letter,  had  I  not  hoped  to  have  been 
reminded  of  my  promise :  but  since  I  find  myself 

f)laced  in  the  regions  of  oblivion,  where  I  am  do 
ess  neglected  by  you  than  by  tlie  rest  of  man- 
kind, I  resolved  no  longer  to  wait  for  sclicitation, 
but  stole  early  this  evening  from  between  gloomy 
sullcnness,  and  riotous  merriment,  to  give  yoti 
an  account  of  part  of  my  companions. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  oof 
club  is  Mr.  Edward  Scamper,  a  man  of  whose 
name  the  Olympic  heroes  would  not  have  been 
ashamed.  Ned  was  bom  to  a  small  estate,  which 
he  determined  to  improve;  and  therefore  aa 
soon  as  he  became  of  age,  mortgaged  part  of 
his  land  to  buy  a  mare  and  stallion,  and  bred 
horses  for  the  course.  He  was  at  first  very  sue* 
cessful,  and  gained  several  of  the  king's  platea^ 
as  he  is  now  every  day  boasting,  at  the  ezpeneo 
of  very  little  more  than  ten  times  their  value.— 
At  last,  however,  he  discovered,  that  victoiy 
brought  him  more  honour  than  profit :  resolving^ 
therefore,  to  be  rich  as  well  as  illustrious,  be  re» 
plenished  his  pockets  by  another  mortgage,  be- 
came on  a  snaden  a  danng  better,  and  refoh'ing 
not  to  trust  a  jockey  with  his  fortune,  rode  bit 
horse  himself,  ciiMtanced  two  of  his  competiton 
the  first  heat,  and  at  last  won  the  race  by  fore* 
ing  his  horse  on  a  descent  to  full  speed  at  the 
hazard  of  his  neck.  His  estate  was  thus  re- 
paired, and  some  friends  that  had  no  souls  ad« 
vised  him  to  give  over ;  but  Ned  now  knew  the 
way  to  riches'  and  therefore  without  caution  in 
creased  his  expenses.  From  this  hour  he  talked 
and  dreamed  of  nothing  but  a  horse-race  ;  and 
rising  soon  to  the  summit  of  equestrian  repatap 
tion,  he  was  constantly  expected  on  every  course, 
divided  all  his  time  lietween  lords  and  jockeys, 
and,  as  the  unexperienced  regulated  their  bett 
by  his  example,  gained  a  p'cat  deal  of  money  by 
laying  openly  on  on»  »»«i«*    m^'A  secretly  on 


the  other.    If  ed  ^ 
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itch,  th»t  hs  invcilv«d  hii  eaUte  in  ft  third  moH- 
g$^G,  borrownd  mou^y  of  all  hi*  iricad*^  >4)<J 
rw*Led  h)»  whole  ibrtune  iipc-o  Bay  Lioc«in,  He 
m&uQteii  with  beating  UeaiU  atArl«d  t'oir^  and 
won  th«  firal  bcAl :  but  in  tbe  aecaiid,  *»  he  w** 
pujhiiig  4gaiut;  liie  ftiremosl  of  his  rivtia,  hiM 
mtih  bTdkCf  tiifl  shoulder  wns?  diilocatLnJ,  and  tH3- 
lojre  be  waa  distniascd  by  tlie  iarfeoii,  two  baJ- 
liHa  iksiejwd  upon  Iwm^  aiid  he  «ttw  Newmwkcl 
no  inar«.  Iii4i  dajiy  aaiusem&nt  for  (out  yearn 
hms  been  io  blow  the  ^gnal  for  «iarting,  U>  make 
imaginary  oialchfi*,  to  repwt  the  p«digro*J  of  Bay 
Lintolo,  and  to  fonn  fe&oJulionsi  against  Iruating 
a  neither  groot^j  wilh  the  choice  of  h»5  g^tl^* 

Tins  ntxt  ia  seniority  la  Mr*  Tm^othy  Simg,  a 
man  of  de«p  coiiuivajiceF,  and  impefietrab^c  bi3* 
Cfecy.  Uii  falber  di^  witli  tUcs  reputation  of 
more  wealth  thao  hv  poiueBaed  j  Tim,  ther^jfore, 
entered  the  worid  wilk  a  reputed  fortune  of  ten 
tbouMJul  pdunds,  Uf  this  ho  very  well  knew 
that  c%fclt  Uvou&anii  wng  imaghiary  ;  but  being  a. 
I  of  f«§iLtid  policy f  ftful  Enowitig  Iww  much 
our  is  aoneied  to  riches,  he  resorvc^d  ucvcr  to 

)ct  his  owu  poverty  ;  but  fufiiisUed  lus  houae 

With  fl^anc€f  scattered  his  uioa^y  wLlli  profu- 
ilott,  encouiaged  every  echemt:  oT  costly  ptea* 
turct  rpokc  of  petty  IcKtfca  with  uegUgencc, 
ftcd  on  the  day  before  aa  execution  eniered  hu 
doors,  had  proclaitaiid  at  a  public  table  his  reso- 
lution to  be  jolted  no  lunger  in  a  hackney  coach. 

AnorJicr  of  my  companionH  m  the  raagnam- 
moufl  Jack  Scattefj  the  son  of  a  country  gen  tie* 
man,  who,  having  no  other  care  tlian  to  leave 
hira  rjcb|  eoaaidered  thai  titerature  coulti  not  be 
had  without  ejEpeu<se  ;  maitcrB  would  not  teach 
fornotbjng;  n^d  wben  a  book  waa  bougbl  and 
read,  it  wo  uld  beH  for  littl «? .  Ja^k  vra.  s,  therefore, 
taught  to  road  and  whte  by  the  boUer  j  and  when 
thi«  acquitfitton  was  made,  waa  Leil  to  pa«a  hia 
daVB  in  the  kitchen  and  the  atable,  where  he 
heard  no  eriinL-  tens  tired  but  coVffouf*nes.s  and 
diatrust  of  poor  honest  senr'anta,  anti  tthere  all 
the  praise  was  bestowed  on  good  boOBe-kecping, 
and  a  free  h>;art.  Al  the  death  of  hia  father, 
Jack  set  himijylf  to  ret  neve  the  honour  of  his 
family :  he  ahandoniil  in  a  cellar  to  the  butler, 
ordered  Iuh  groom  to  provide  hay  and  corn  at 
diserctioti,  look  his  huu^ekci  per^s  word  for  tlie 
expen^ciD  of  the  kitchen^  aiUjwed  all  his  sen' an  Lb 
to  do  their  work  by  dt-putitu,  permttted  his  do- 
meatic*  to  keep  his  houi**'  open  to  ihtir  reLatioii^ 
and  acqiiajntatiee,  and  in  ten  years  ivas  convey- 
ed hither,  without  having  purchased  by  die  ioss 
of  hi*  patrinioEiy  cither  honour  or  pleasure,  or 
ohtaiiied  any  other  gratiiication  than  tliat  of  hav- 
ing corrupted  the  neighbouring  villagera  by  luxu- 
ry and  idleness, 

Diek  iserge  wae  a  draper  in  CornhiU,  and 
passed  e ig  hi  y  c  ii  r s  i  r  i  j  trospero  u^  di  I  igen  ce,  w  i  t  h- 
oul  any  care  faut  to  keep  lus  books,  or  any  ambi- 
tion hut  to  be  in  time  an  aliiennan :  but  tnen,  by 
aorne  unaccountable  revolution  in  his  under- 
itanding,  he  became  enamoured  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, despised  the  convert^ation  of  pedlars  and 
atotk-jobbefd,  and  rambled  ttvery  night  to  the  re- 

fions  of  gaycty,  m  quest  uf  company  suited  to 
is  taste,  'fhe  wjts  at  first  flocked  about  him 
for  a  port,  and  afterwards  for  interest  ^  eome 
found  Uteir  way  into  his  books,  and  some  into 
his  pockets;  I  he  man  of  adventure  was  equip- 
ped from  hie  shop  for  tJie  purauit  of  a  fortune; 
and  he  had  «om«timet  th«  honour  to  have  his  se- 


curity accepted  when  baa  fries  d:«  werv  in  ^ 
treaa,  E]»4^  with  thc«e  assocwtioiM)  hm  mtOL 
letmed  to  neglect  hia  shop ;  aiul  h*v«iig  4mmi 
hid  money  out  of  the  fundsi  to  avmd  ibt  tmti^ 
aUy  of  teaiing  men  of  honour  for  tnJliog  dlikl% 
he  baa  been  tofced  at  last  to  retire  hAtli4£r,  ItQ  Mi 
fnendd  c&u  procme  him  a  pout  ftt  ecmrt 

Another  that  joina  in  the  Mine  mtm  ia  Bol 
Cornice,  whose  fife  has  been  apeot  in  fitting  op 
a  house.  About  ten  year*  ngo,  Bob  poicbwd 
til  a  country  habitation  of  a  banlaru  pi:  the] 
shell  of  a  building  Bob  holda  n%>  great  I 
the  inside  is  the  lest  of  elegmO^eL  Of  ' 
he  was  no  aoonef  master,  than  1m 
twenty  workmen  to  hii»  aaaistanrcJ,  %of^  Up  ltl# 
floors  and  laid  them  anew,  ttnnped  dlTtlie  ^ftm 
aeot,  drew  the  window  ■  froni  llietr  (nmcii,  llfii* 
ed  the  dispoaition  of  doon  and  ^,r^plBVi.%  wm 
cast  the  whole  fabric  into  a  new  fhrmt  hm  IN^ 
care  was  to  have  his  ceding^  piuntH^  hm  ^o* 
neU  giltf  and  hiB  chimney-piece*  oarraf ;  «r«iy 
tiling  was  executed  by  the  ablest  haiidBi  Bo4ri 
burets  was  to  follow  the  workmfn  with  a  nor 
cro»cope,  and  call  upon  thi?m  to  retioudi  their 
performances,  and  heighten  eic<llejice  to  perfee*- 
lion,  I'ho  rrputation  of  his  Ifeottse  now  hringi 
round  him  a  d^y  canilueDce  of  vt«i(anr%  aiid 
every  one  tells  hnu  of  eomc  e/egajQce  wJitrii  h» 
has  hitherto  overlook  frd^  aoiuc  eonrosif^nce  not 
yet  procure  J,  or  some  new  mode  in  nmamcDl  of 
furmtuft\  Bob,  who  had  no  *i*h  but  to  be  ^ 
mired,  nor  an)  guide  but  the  fashion,  thoogjbt 
every  thing  beauhful  in  prtjpoitioB  ac  il  wa*  new, 
and  cunijidered  his  work  a^  unliaisbi^  while  a A| 
observer  could  suggMit^n  addition ;  some  ahan* 
tion  waa  therefore  ev«ry  day  made,  wrtliMttii  aiiy 
other  moti  ve  than  the  chamis  of  no ve(|^.  A  t*' 
veller  at  last  aiiggested  to  him  tli*  eoMmaa 
of  a  grotto:  Bob  inuned lately  ordvttd  the  momU 
of  his  garden  to  be  excavaltti :  and  baring  laid 
out  alarf.'f:  siimm  shell*  and  mmrnil*',  wna  b««j 
in  regulating  the  disposilion  of  the  Cidouta  ain 
lasLrt't^j  wlan  two  gentlemen,  who  bad  ookld 
permis^'^ion  to  i>4.'e  his  gardens,  presented  hJaxH 
writ,  and  ltd  him  off  lo  less  elegant  oparLrnentai 

I  know  not,  8ir,  whether  among  this  iiateiB^ 
of  iiorfiiWj  yrtti  « ill  think  nny  much  to  be  piling 
nor  indeinl  rlij  wmny  of  them   oppe^r  to  adjoi 
fompas^iiui  f  for  they  generally  appiaud  their  (>W 
(:onuu£:t,  ttnd  dt  **pi«e  iJioac  whom  w  ant  of  tMli 
or  spirit  MjfiWa  to  grow  rich.     It  were  happfiT 
the  prisons  of  the  kingdom  wert?  tilled  only  witt 
eharaeti'ra  like  th^se,uirn  whom  prosperity coolii 
not  make  u?;efal,  and  whom  r\nii  eannot  w^t 
wise;  but  there  are  among  us  many  wiiO  ms 
diiierentstnjsation*?,  many  thai  owe  their  prflfiW 
misery  to  the  seductions  bftreachery,  the  stictn 
of  casually,  or  the  tendeme.^s  of  pity ;  iJanj 
whoHe  sufreringa   disgnice  wocicty,    and  vho^ 
vsriutsj  would  odorn  it ;  of  those,  when  iwwli*t-' 
ity  shall  havt^  enabled  me  to  recount  tbeir  stani* 
wiihout  horror,  you  may  e*pecl  ancriJier  l»rta 
live  from,  Sir,  your  most  humble  urvaai, 


No.  58-1        Sati^rdat,  Mat  25,  1751 

Thi*y  ^nndiiMnTi  whait  thr-y  i\o  not  audtrtiwai, 

EuRiriDLs  hill  ing  pfLSi^nti^d  Socrates  wilB  tk 
writings  of  Hcrachtu*,  a  philosopher  tanMd^ 
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involution  and  obscurity,  inquired  afterwards  his 
opinion  of  their  merit  "  W  hat  I  understand," 
said  Socrates, '- 1  find  to  be  excellent ;  and,  there- 
fore, believe  that  to  be  of  equal  value  which  I 
cannot  understand." 

The  reflection  of  every  man  who  reads  this 
passage  will  suggest  to  him  the  difibrence  be- 
tween the  practice  of  Socrates,  and  that  of  mo- 
dem Clitics ;  Socrates,  who  had,  by  long  observa- 
tion upon  himself  and  others,  discovered  the 
weakness  of  the  strongest,  and  the  dimness  of 
the  most  enlightened  intellect,  was  afraid  to  de- 
cide hastilvJn  his  own  favour,  or  to  conclude  that 
an  author  had  written  without  meaning,  because 
he  could  not  immediately  catch  his  ideas;  he 
knew  that  the  faults  of  books  are  often  tnote 
justly  imputable  to  the  reader,  who  sometimes 
wants  attention,  and  sometimes  penetration  ; 
whose  understanding  is  often  obstructed  by  pre- 
judice, and  often  dissipated  by  remissness :  who 
eomes  sometimes  to  a  new  study,  unfurnished 
with  knowledge  previously  necessary;  and  finds 
c&fiiculties  insuperable,  for  want  of  aitlour  sutii- 
cient  to  encounter  them. 

Obscurity  and  clearness  are  relative  terms :  to 
some  readers  scarce  any  book  is  easy,  to  others 
not  many  are  difficult:  and  sorely  they,  whom 
neither  any  exuberant  praise  bestowed  by  others, 
nor  any  eminent  conquests  over  stubborn  pro- 
blems, have  entitled  to  exalt  themselves  above 
the  common  orders  of  mankind,  might  conde- 
scend to  imitate  the  candour  of  Socrates ;  and 
where  they  find  incontestable  proofs  of  superior 
genius,  be  content  to  think  that  there  is  justness 
in  the  connexion  which  they  cannot  trace,  and 
oogeoey  in  the  reaaoning  which  they  oannoC  com- 
prtheoa. 

Tins  diffidence  is  never  more  reasonable  than 
m  the  pemsal  of  the  authors  of  antiquity ;  of 
tkoee  whose  works  have  been  the  delight  of  ages. 
Mid  transmitted  as  the  great  inheritance  of  man- 
kind from  one  generation  to  another:  surely,  no 
man  can,  without  the  utmost  arrogance,  inucine 
that  he  brings  any  superiority  of  understanding 
to  the  peruattl  of  these  books  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  devastation  of  cities,  and  snatch- 
ed up  from  the  wreck  of  nations ;  which  those 
who  fled  before  barbarians  have  been  careful  to 
eany  oflTin  the  hurry  of  mip^tion,  and  of  which 
bvtMuians  have  repented  the  destruction.  If  in 
books  thus  made  venerable  by  the  uniform  attes- 
tation of  successive  ages,  any  passages  shall  ap- 
near  unworthy  of  that  praise  which  they  have 
RMmerly  received,  let  us  not  immediately  deter- 
mine, that  they  owed  their  reputation  to  dulness 
or  biffotry ;  but  suspect  at  least  that  our  ances- 
tors had  some  reasons  for  their  opiniona,  and 
that  our  ignorance  of  those  reasons  makes  us 
dtffsr  from  them. 

It  often  happens  that  an  author's  reputation 
is  endangered  in  succeeding  times,  by  that  which 
raised  the  loudest  applause  among  his  contem- 
poraries: nothing  is  read  with  greater  pleasure 
than  allusions  to  recent  facts,  reigning  opinions, 
or  present  controversies ;  but  when  facts  are  for- 
gotten, and  controversies  extinguished,  these  fa- 
vourite touches  lose  all  their  graces ;  and  the  au- 
thor in  his  descent  to  posteri^  must  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  chance,  witnout  any  power  of  ascer- 
taining the  memory  of  those  tmnff^  to  which  he 
owed  hit  kiokieit  tlMMgiiti  aodliif  kindest  le- 
cepooii. 


On  such  occasions,  every  reader  should  re* 
member  the  diffidence  of  Socrates,  and  repair  1:^ 
his  candour  the  iniuries  of  time :  he  should  ho^ 
pute  the  seeming  defects  of  his  author  to  some 
chasm  of  intelligence,  and  suppose  that  the  tenae 
which  is  now  weak  was  once  forcible,  and  tbe 
expression  which  is  now  dubious  formerly  de- 
terminate. 

How  much  the  mutilation  of  ancient  history 
has  taken  away  from  the  beauty  of  poetical  per- 
formances, may  be  conjectured  from  the  hgfat 
which  a  lucky  commentator  sometimes  effiises, 
by  the  recovery  of  an  incident  that  had  been 
long  forgotten  :  thus^  in  the  third  book  of  Ho- 
race, Juno's  denunciations  against  thosn  that 
should  presume  to  raise  again  the  walls  of  Tro^. 
could  for  many  ages  please  only  by  splendid 
images  and  swelling  language,  of  which  no  man 
discovered  the  use  or  propriety,  till  Le  Fevi  e,  by 
showing  on  what  occasion  the  Ode  was  written, 
changed  wonder  to  rational  delist  Many  pa«* 
sages  yet  undoubtedly  remain  in  the  same  an* 
thor,  which  an  exacter  knowledge  of  themci- 
dents  of  his  time  would  clear  &m  objectionib 
Among  these  I  have  always  numbered  the  fill- 
lowing  lines : 


Attmm  ptr  meiht  ire  MteUif m, 
Etpemtwfptre  ummt •«««, pcUmtimf 
letu  fidminfo.    Concidit  JMgwria 
Argivi  dowmt  ob  lucrum 
Dtwuva  exridio.    Dijfidit  urh 
Porta$  vir  Mmeeio^  et  tukruit  4 
Rege»  wmmeribuM.    Munera  aaTiost 
Sktm  ilUqMeant  duc«a. 

SiroDf  er  than  thonder**  winged  Ibret, 
All-powerful  fold  am  spresd  iu  eoorNt 
Throuf  h  watchAiI  guards  iti  pusage  nisi 
And  lore*  through  solid  walk  to  break  t 
From  gold  the  overwhelnung  woee 
That  cnuh'd  the  Grecian  augur  rose 
Philip  with  gold  through  citiea  broke. 
And  riral  Bonarcha  felt  his  yoke  { 
CafUin»of»hip»  Xofoldmrt  tlmveMf 
Though  jure*  a»  Vutr  owu  vimde  and 


The  close  of  this  passage,  by  which  every  re** 
der  is  now  disappointed  ana  ofiended,  was  pn^ 
bably  the  delight  of  the  Roman  Court :  it  cannot 
be  imagined,  that  Horace,  after  having  given  to 
^!J  the  force  of  thunder,  and  told  of  its  power  to 
storm  cities  and  to  conquer  kings,  would  hay* 
concluded  his  account  of  its  efficacy  with  its  in- 
fluence over  naval  commanders,  had  he  not  al- 
luded to  some  fact  then  current  in  the  month*  of 
men,  and  therefore  more  interesting  for  a  tioM 
than  the  conquests  of  Philip.  Of  the  like  kind 
may  be  reckoned  another  stanza  in  the  same 
book: 


SurgU  mmriUf  an  vemt  istlitor 
Stu  savis  Hispan*  nagister 

DtdeeoruM  pretionu  trnpUr 

The  eooaeioaa  hnsband  bids  her  rise. 
Whan  9om*  rich  fmetor  €»urU  htr  thtarmt^ 
Who  calls  the  wanton  to  his  arms, 
And,  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fame, 
Proftuely  bays  the  ooatiy  ahame. 

He  has  little  knowledge  of  Horace  who  imaginen 
that  the /actor,  or  the  SponuA  merckmd,  are  men- 
tioned by  chance :  there  was  undoubtedly  r— ^ 
popular  stwy  of  an  intriguei^w*^'  *-  '"-^     "" 
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-  The  flamo  of  lii^  genius  in  other  parts,  though 
•onewhat  diiunicd  by  time,  ie  not  totally  eclipsed; 
kji  address  and  judgment  yet  appear,  though 
.much  of  the  spirit  and  vicour  of  his  sentiment  is 
Joflt :  this  has  happened  to  the  twentieth  Ode 
«f  the  first  book ; 

File  potfbis  modicis  SmUmmm 
CaafAcru,  Grmem  quod  ego  ip»e  tettm 
ComdUmm  Uvi ;  daiut  m  tkedtro 

Cum  tiH  pUmmUf 
Chare  Mmctnae  eqt*.     Utprnttrni 
WUiminie  rip^,  eimml  et  joeoea 
Bedderet  Uuidee  tiki  Vatieani 

Monti*  imago. 

Apoot't  beverage  humbly  cheap, 

^bould  great  M»cenasb«  my  gueat) 
The  vintage  of  the  f  abine  grape. 

But  yet  u  sober  capa  dull  crown  the  fbaat : 
Twas  rack'd  into  a  Grecian  cask, 

Its  rougher  juice  to  melt  away : 
I  leal'd  It  too— a  pleaaiag  tatk ! 

With  annual  joy  to  mark  the  gloriona  day, 


When  in  applaiuive  sbouts  thy 

SprMd  irom  the  theatre  around. 
Floating  on  thy  own  Tiber'*  stream, 

And  Echo,  plajrful  nymph,  retum'd  the  soand. 

FRAHOIS. 

We  here  easily  remark  the  intertexture  of  a 
hftppy  compliment  with  an  hmnble  invitation  ; 
but  certainly  are  less  delighted  than  those,  to 
whom  the  mention  of  the  applause  bestowed 
upon  Mscenas  gave  occasion  to  recount  the 
motions  or  words  that  produced  it. 

Two  lines  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  modern  critics,  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  to 
the  judgment,  by  an  easy  supposition :  Horace 


thus  addresses 


by  ai 
Agrii 


ppa: 


SerHerie  Variojbrtio,  ei  kootimm 
Kictor^  Meeonii  carminis  alite. 

Varios  a  siooa  of  Homer'e  mmg^ 
Shall  brave  Agrippa's  cooquesU  sing. 

That  Varius  should  be  called  "  A  bird  of  Ho- 
meric song,"  appears  bo  harsh  to  modem  ears, 
that  an  emendation  of  the  text  has  been  proposed; 
but  surely  the  learning  oC  the  ancients  had  been 
lone;  ago  obliterated,  had  every  man  thought  him- 
self at  libeity  to  corrupt  the  lines  which  he  did 
not  understand.  If  wc  imagine  that  Varius  had 
been  by  any  of  his  cotemporaries  celebrated 
under  the  appellation  oiJSlusarum  JiUs,  the  swan 
of  the  Muses,  tlie  language  of  Horace  becomes 
graceful  and  familiar ;  and  that  such  a  compli- 
ment was  at  least  possible,  we  know  from  the 
transformation  feigned  by  Horace  of  himself. 

The  most  elegant  compliment  that  was  paid 
to  Addison,  is  of  this  obscure  and  perishable 
kind  : 

When  panting  Virtue  her  la«t  efforts  made. 
You  brought  your  Clio  to  the  rirgin's  aid. 

These  lines  must  please  as  long  as  they  are  un- 
derstood ;  but  can  be  understood  only  by  those 
that  have  observed  Addison's  signatures  in  the 
Spectator. 

The  ninety  of  these  minute  allusions  I  shall 
exemplify  by  another  instance,  which  I  take  this 
occasion  to  mention,  because,  as  I  am  told, 
tlie  commentators  have  omitted  it  TibuUus 
ftdflresses  Cynthia  in  this  manner : 

Te  speetum,  mpremm  mUd  cmm  9onoHt  korm 
Tt  teneam  mtrieno  defidtnu  smim. 


Before  my  dosing  eyes  dear  Cynthia  aland. 
Held  weakly  by  my  fainting  tranUinf  hand 

To  these  lines  Ovid  thus  refers  in  his  elegy  < 
the  death  of  Tibullus : 


CfutkiM  deeedene.MieimOt  imqmt,  mmmU 
Smmtihif  vixioU  dmm  tmrno  iguie  ti  aw. 

Cm  Acauats,  qtdd,  miL  tihi  ommtmom  dmmmi 
Me  temuit  utorieno  d^uiemU  smuw. 


Blest  was  my  reign,  rttirinf  Cynlhin  orind  i 
Nor  tiU  he  left  my  breast,  TMrnboi  died. 
Forbear,  said  Nanaaia,  my  lose  to  aaaa. 
The  fainting  trambling  hand  was  ndat  afaaa. 

The  beauty  of  this  passage,  which  ooneiali  la 
the  appropriation  made  by  Nemesis  o£  the  liae 
origioa&y  directed  to  Cynthia,  had  been  wiiolfy 
imperceptible  to  succeeding  ages,  bad  cheoce, 
which  has  destroyed  so  many  greater  Tolumee, 
deprive  us  likewise  of  the  poems  of  Tibidluc. 
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OybrfWM  vMo  immidm/oitSkuo, 
Qjoom  nMi  ttqmm  bmioprmmm  diwidii,       sbmso 

Capridotts  Fortune  evsr  joys, 
With  partial  band  to  deal  the  nriaa. 
To  crush  the  brave,  snd  elMcft  ne  wIm 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER 


Sir, 


Iltet^Jmu^. 


To  the  account  of  such  of  my  companions  «• 
are  imprisoned  without  being  miserable,  or  mre 
miserable  without  any  daim  to  companion ;  I 
promised  to  add  the  hietories  of  those,  whose 
virtue  has  made  them  onbappy,  or  whose  mis- 
fortunes are  at  least  without  a  crime.  That  this 
catalogue  should  be  very  numerous,  neither  you 
nor  your  readers  ought  to  expect :  "  rari  ^loppe 
6oni;"  "  the  good  men  are  few."  Virtue  is  uo- 
common  in  all  the  classes  of  humanity ;  and  I 
suppose  it  will  scarcely  be  imagined  more  fre 
quent  in  a  prison  than  m  other  places. 

Yet  in  Uiese  gloomy  regions  is  to  be  found  the 
tenderness,  the  generosity,  the  philanthropy  of 
Serenus,  who  might  have  lived  in  competence 
and  ease,  if  he  could  have  looked  without  emo- 
tion on  the  miseries  of  another.  Serenus  was 
one  of  those  exalted  minds,  whom  knowledge 
and  sagacity  could  not  make  suspicious  ;  who 
poured  out  his  soul  in  boundless  intimacy,  and 
thought  community  of  possessions  the  law  of 
friendship.  The  friend  of  Serenus  was  arrestc^ 
for  debt,  and  after  many  endeavours  to  soften  his 
creditor,  sent  his  wife  to  solicit  that  assistance 
which  never  was  refused.  The  tears  and  impor- 
tunity of  female  distress  were  more  than  wae 
necessary  to  move  the  heart  of  Serenus  ;  he 
hasted  immediately  away,  and  conferring  a  long 
tune  with  his  friend,  found  him  confident  that  if 
the  present  pressure  was  taken  off,  he  should 
soon  be  able  to  re-estabhsh  his  affairs.  Serenus, 
accustomed  to  believe,  and  afraid  to  aggravate 
distress,  did  not  attempt  to  detect  the  fallacies  of 
hope,  nor  reflect  that  every  man  overwhelmed 
with  caUunity,  believes,  that  if  that  was  removed 
ho  shall  immediately  be  happy;  he,  therefore, 
with  little  hemtation  oflered  himself  as  surety. 

In  the  first  raptures  of  escape  all  was  joy,  gra 
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tltiidc,  and  confidence;  tho  tricod  of  ScR:nl^^ 
(ii>played  his  prospects,  and  counted  over  the 
sums  of  which  he  should  infallibly  be  mofttcr 
bilba.'  the  day  of  payment  Scrcniis  in  a  bliort 
tiiiio  hriran  to  find  hia  danger,  but  could  not  prc< 
\uil  with  himsHf  to  repent  of^  beneficence:  and 
iji'jrcfure  suffered  himself  still  to  be  aniused  witli 
)Ttiji>cts  which  he  durst  not  consider,  for  fear  of 
fiuJini!  them  impracticable.  The  debtor,  after 
li«'  liail  tnrd  every  method  of  raising  money 
whi-li  art  or  indigence  could  prompt,  wanted 
viilirr  Adelitvor  resolution  to  Eurrcnder  himself 
to  pri.^oii,  and  left  Scrcnus  to  take  his  place. 

i?(Tfnus  has  ol\cn  proiKMcd  to  the  creditor,  to 
pay  him  whatever  he  shall  apprar  to  liave  lost  by 
■lie  flight  of  hi?  friend  :  hut  iK>wever  reasonable 
thiii  prt)po<!al  may  bt:  thought,  avarice  and  bru- 
tality )mve  been  nithcrtn  uicxorablr,  and  Serc- 
nus  still  continues  to  languisli  in  prison. 

I:i  this  place,  however,  where  want  niakc^ 
almost  every  man  seltish,  or  desperation  gloomy, 
it  i:<  the  good  fortune  of  Serenus  not  to  li\c  with- 
out a  friend  ;  he  passrs  most  of  his  hours  in  the 
convcr&atiou  of  Cnndidus,  a  man  whom  the 
same  \irtuous  dnctility  ha^,  with  some  diflcrencr 
of  circumstances,  made  equally  unhappy.  Candi- 
du<^,  when  he  was  youn;;,  helpless,  and  ignorant, 
found  a  patron  that  educated,  protected,  and 
supported  him  :  his  patron  l>eing  more  vigilant 
for  others  than  himself,  left  at  his  death  an  only 
son,  destitute  and  friendless.  Candidua  was 
eajjer  to  repay  the  benefits  he  had  received ;  and 
having  maiiitainrd  the  youth  for  a  few  years  at 
his  own  house,  a.lerM-ards  placed  him  with  a 
mcrchrnt  of  eminence,  and  gave  bonds  to  a 
great  value  as  a  security  for  his  conduct. 

Tho  young  man,  removed  too  early  from  the 
only  eye  of  which  ho  dreaded  Uie  observation, 
ancl  deprived  of  tho  only  nistruction  which  he 
beard  with  reverence,  soon  learned  to  consider 
virtue  as  restraint,  and  restraint  as  oppression ; 
and  to  look  with  a  longing  eye  at  every  expense 
to  which  he  could  not  reach,  and  every  pleasure 
which  he  could  not  partake :  by  degrees  he  de- 
viated from  his  firat  regularity,  and  unhappily 
mingling  among  young  men  busy  in  dissipating 
the  gains  of  their  fother^s  industry,  ho  forgot 
the  precepts  of  Candidus,  spent  the  evening  in 
parties  or  pleasure,  and  the  morning  in  expedi- 
ents to  support  his  riots.  He  was,  however, 
dexterous  snd  active  in  business  ;  and  his  mas- 
ter, being  secured  against  any  consequences  of 
dishonesty,  was  very  little  solicitous  to  inspect 
his  manners,  or  to  inquire  how  he  ])assed  those 
hours,  which  were  not  immediately  devoted  to 
the  business  of  his  profession :  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  young  man^s  extravagance  or  d<^ 
bauchen',  "let  his  bondsman  look  to  that,**  sold 
he,  "  I  have  taken  care  of  myself.** 

Thus  the  unhappy  spcndthrifl  proceeded  from 
folly  to  f<»lly,  and  from  vice  to  vice,  with  the  con- 
nivance if  not  the  encouragement  of  his  master; 
till  in  the  heat  of  a  nocturnal  revel  he  committed 
such  violences  in  the  street  as  drew  upon  him  a 
criminal  prosecution.  GuiRy  anu  unexperienced, 
he  knew  not  what  course  to  take ;  to  confess  his 
crime  to  Candidus,  and  solicit  his  interposition, 
Mas  little  less  dreadful  than  to  stand  before  the 
frown  of  a  court  of  justice.  Having,  therefore, 
(Kissed  the  day  with  anguish  in  his  heart,  and 
distraction  in  his  looks,  he  seized  at  night  a  very 
Urge  turn  of  moaenjr  m  th0  oonpUng  hiouM^  ud 


^eitinf!  out  he  kui.'\v  not  whither,  waa  heard  of  no 
more. 

The  consequence  of  his  flight  was  tl:e  ruin  of 
Camiidus  :  ruin  surely  undeserved  and  itf' 
proachable,  uiul  such  as  the  laws  of  a  jnat 
guvcrnmiuit  nught  cither  to  prevent  or  repair ; 
notliiug  is  more  inequitable  than  that  one  man 
should  sufierfur  tlic  crijiics  of  another,  for  crimet 
which  he  neither  prompted  uor  permitted,  which 
he  could  neitlitr  ton-see  nor  prevent.  When  we 
consider  (he  weakness  of  human  resolutions  and 
the  inconsistnicy  of  human  conduct,  it  must  ap- 
pear uhsurd  that  nne  man  shall  engage  lor  ano- 
ther, that  he  will  not  change  his  opinions  or  altar 
his  conduct. 

I(  i^,  I  tiiiiik,  wciihy  of  consideration,  whe- 
ther, since  no  uuger  is*  binding  without  a  poa- 
sihiiity  of  lo-s  on  cuch  side,  it  is  not  equally 
ronsonabic,  ihiit  no  contract  should  be  valid  witb- 
otit  rcriproL-al  stipulations;  but  in  this  case,  and 
nihers  of  tiie  same  kind,  what  is  stipulated  on 
hi.-'  ?ic!e  to  whom  the  bond  isciven?  he  takea 
U(i\nriti:iie  of  tiie  security,  neglects  his  afiairs, 
on)it<  }iis  (hity,  suffers  timorous  wickedness  to 
^row  dai in".' by  decrees,  permits  appetite  to  call 
for  new  ;.  rut  i  ileal  ions,  und,  perhaps,  secretly 
loiii'S  lor  the  iiu:e  in  uliich  he  shall  have  power 
to  ;ei/.e  tiie  t'fifciiure  ;  and  if  viituo  or  gratitude 
should  prole  t<.o  strong  for  temptation,  and  a 
young  man  persist  in  lumesly,  however  instigat- 
ed by  his  passions,  what  can  sixure  him  at  last 
against  a  ful>e  aci  usation  ?  I  fur  my  part  always 
shall  8us|H'<:t,  that  he  uho  can  by  such  methods 
secure  his  property,  will  po  one  step  farther  to 
increase  it  ^  nor  can  1  think  that  man  safely 
trusted  with  the  means  of  mischief,  who  by  his 
desire  to  liavc  tliem  in  his  hands,  gives  an  evi- 
dent proof  how  much  less  he  values  his  neigh 
bourns  happiness  than  his  own. 

Another  of  our  companions  is  Lcntulu8,a  man 
whose  diiinity  of  birth  was  very  ill  supported  by 
his  fortune.  "  As  some  of  tho  first  ofhces  in  the 
kingdom  were  tilled  bv  his  relations,  he  was 
early  invited  to  cmiit,  a n(!  encouraged  by  carcs»c. 
and  promises  to  attendance  and  solicitation :  a 
constant  appears  nee  in  splendid  company,  ne- 
cessarily required  magnificence  of  dress ;  and  a 
frequent  participation  of  fashionable  amusements 
forced  lum  into  cx|K>nse :  but  these  measures 
were  rennisit.e  to  his  success :  since  every  body 
knows,  tnat  to  be  lost  to  si^ht  is  to  be  lost  to 
remembrance,  and  that  he  who  desires  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  must  be  always  at  hand,  lest  some 
man  ot  greater  vigilance  should  step  in  before 
him. 

liV  this  course  of  life  his  little  fortune  was 
evci^-day  made  less:  but  he  received  so  many 
distinctions  in  public,  and  was  known  to  resort 
so  familiarlv  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  that 
every  man  looked  on  his  prefennent  as  certain, 
and  believed  that  its  value  would  compensate  for 
its  slowness :  he,  therefore,  found  no  difficnitj 
in  obtaining  credit  for  all  that  his  rank  or  faifl 
vanity  made  necessaiy :  and,  as  ready  payment 
was  not  expected,  the  bills  were  proportionablj 
enlarged,  and  the  value  of  the  hazard  or  delay 
were  odjusted  solely  by  the  equity  of  the  credit- 
or. At  length  death  deprived  Lentulus  of  one 
of  his  patrons,  and  a  revolution  in  the  miniftiy 
of  another ;  so  that  all  his  prospects  vanished  at 
once,  and  those  that  had  before  w —  I  hin 

expense^  began  to  perceiye  f 


Am  bat  who  Aoold  first  mm  opoo  ha  po^on, 
Wtibfbnmgiaimtimiiimiwmm,  iVIitwrhim  up 
•imkm  to  the  ▼Oifmiee  of  Hit  iwt.    lo  pafv»^ 


pofii*- 

oT  then  iBvilad  fciai  In 

lobewi«iled«lA» 

of 


■M9  of  thb  ■eheow^  000  ol 
sbvofBy  SIM  pfocniod  nun 
dior;  bat  Lentalo^  iosie^  w.  ^— ^>  ■■■■■■  ^ 
timMj  to  pMify  him  bj  po jmeat,  yivo  ooiBa 
lbth»nil»iuidoftrad  todnrkie  aonofit  ihMn 
Ao  nnDant  of  his  fertaiie:  thej  feuled  b& 
iMn  at  hio  eipeme^  to  ddiberate  oa  fab  wopofsh 
«m1  at  hot  JoteiiMoed  tfatf  to  heooala  not  o^r 
Man  tfaoa  fife  ibilliafi  in  tlwpoaiMi,  it  would  be 


,— „  »,^  —■■■■■,  ji  in  tiio  pound,  ^ .. 

pradent  to  keep  faim  in  DfioDn,  till  ho  could 
n  from  his  rebtiooo  the  pajmeot  of  lu» 


iinot  tbo ool J mtn  confined witlua 
wnib,  on  the  oune  aeeoont ;  the  like  pro- 
mIm.  opon  the  l&e  nM»tife%  ii  eomnHm  •roong 
■M  imim  yet  the  kw  bDows  to  pwteke  the  uie 
■r  fin  and  watw  with  the  conpoMonete  and  the 
at  the  aiaeinMiw  of  eomrnerfs; 


I  dajy  end  talk  with  deteatatkm  and  can- 
Mint  of  h^hwajmen  or  booMfareaken :  but^ 
MntiL  tint  inan  mnat  be  eonfreaedly  robbed, 
«An  m  flow^elind,  hj  whaterer  meani^  to  pa^ 
MMh  whKb-he  doee  not  owe ;  nor  ean  t ' 


vkh  eqpal  hatrad  opoD  him,  whcyatthelaawdi 
•f«niK  hoMe  out  hii  piUDl  and  demand  19 
iMiu  an  00  lam  who  plondera  onder  aheHer  of' 


ElaWyUid  bj  detainnn  mj  aoo  or  my  fneod 
Ik  priBMV  •Aorta  fiom  me  the  price  of  their 
|My«  Nomaneanbemoreaneneniyt&atKi- 
ttr -ttm  he^bj  whoee  machinafirmi  onr  TirtoM 
mtmned  tooor  dimdvantage:  he  ia lew  de- 
Mite  to  T!t*fV*"^  that  plundera  eowaidlce, 
I  he  diet  preys  noon  compaosKMi. 
hdiofe,  Mr.  Advcntmer,  yon  wiu  icadily 
ba%  that  thoorik  not  one  of  theee^  if  toed  be> 
.  a  commeidal  jodioatora^  ean  be  wbollj 
..Blted  fiom  impnidence  or  tomerity;  jet 
that,  in  the  eye  of  all  who  can  consider  viittte  &t 
distinct  from  wealth,  the  fault  of  two  of  the  en,  ai 
least,  is  outweiffhed  by  the  merit ;  and  that  of  th^ 
Unfd  is  so  much  extenuated  by  the  circnmatsjicea 
of  his  life,  as  not  to  deserve  a  perpetual  prison  : 

Siittst  these,  with  muldtudes  equally  bbtne- 
languish  in  confinement,  till  malevoleDce 
relent,  or  the  law  be  changed.    I  am,  Sir, 
your  hnmble  servant 

MiSAaoTEua. 
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Jbsistii    vitMm  Mxcttmert  ptr  mUB,         mxu. 

Thqr  poUth  lift  hj  omT ul  arts. 

That  fkquUarity  produces  nefllect,  has  been  long 
ohaenred.  The  effect  of  all  external  obj«ctSp 
however  great  or  splendid,  ceases  with  their  no* 
velty ;  the  courtier  stands  witliout  emotion  in  t  be 
royal  presence;  the  rustic  tramples  under  Uia 
fiNit  the  beauties  of  the  spring  with  little  aiieri- 
tinn  to  their  colours  or  their  fragrance ;  jiod  the 
inhabitant  of  the  coast  darts  his  eye  upon  [he 
mMMnse  diffusion  of  waters,  without  awe,  woa- 
deivpr  terror. 

Thoee  who  have  passed  much  of  their  liven 
JiLWfgiea^d^,kK>k  upon  ito  opulence  and  ius 
iUMtoDt  ttdvariaigr*  with  odd  in-l 


uuRrpiici!  J  onf  an  tnbaMttnt  tX  the  m-^mam^mmm 
pftjU  of  tbc  kiDgdom  ia  tjnmcdiatdj  distingAii^ 
ed  by  A  kiod  ot  di^Bipaicd  conoeityf  a  u.»-  .—^ 


II  dii7^^ 


Tfcn  alietiDn  oTn 
fota£ra^bTthe  mttlupli^ty  of  I 

hioi  bi  tbc  ^trcet^^  Bod  ibic  vaiirty  of  j 
dae  sod  m^Dufi^ujnes  wbkh  the 
expoje  o&  every  Itand  i  and  he  U  apt,  by  i 
bants  of  uinurAlion,  lo  eio^   line 
and  coolempt  &f  ihooe  « bo     ' 
their    ejea   tor  effects  of 
sod   oaalbtmd 

?t«SO£U^g. 

But,  eumy, 
mau  may 
tioiis  I    u 
wbicb  the 
of  JjEkiidon 

meal  \<y  niitida  of  eveij 
every  degree.  He  that 
ff  thjji  wonderful  dty,  1 
mve^  bv  what  method  plenty  ta  EBami&mod  in 
our  EDaxkel^  And  h^w  the  ifihab^tAHis  are  nyi 
latlj  supplied  wrth  the  nei:ea9arie$  of  Iif«;  ool 
I  vhei}  he  pxsniines  the  sbi»p4  tnd  ^  Aft^liiiaaoa^ 
'  aora  tb«:  iiuiuefjae  ^or^^s  ot  every  kirrd  of  Bar 
ciundifie  piled  up  for  i«le.  And  runs  over  oil  thn 
manufactiire^s  of  irt  and  pfijducts  of  QaliiM| 
wbich  arc  tvr.n^  nli^TL-  a.Ur«ct;tig  bia  cys  noa 
iolktting  hi^  j.ii!r-i,  h!  ^n\  be  indiQcd  to  1 
dude,  thAt  s^ch  4^i^atJUcs  cAun^rt  cASjlr  be  4 
bausicd,  aod  thai  pAft  of  Etiiiiikmd  miut 
stand  stUI  for  wAzit  of  employment,  till  the  1 
already  provided  vhAll  be  worn  out  and  d«stJivyed» 
As  SucratLS  ^^s  pa^^ing  diirou^b  the  fair  nt 
Atfaena,  aad  castiof  na  ^y^  over  the  bhops  and 
customers  *^  tiow  many  ihings  are  here,"  aajra 
h«,  **  thAi  1  do  mi  waot  r  The  aam^  smti. 
menl  is  every  mometit  tisiog  lu  the  mlad  of  htm 
tJmt  wdka  the  »t/c€ts  of  London,  however  infe- 
rior m  philosophy  to  Socrmtes  ;  be  hdiolds  a 
thoiQAod  t»bope  crowded  with  goodj?,  ot"  which 
be  can  scatcely  tellthe  use,  and  wMch,  therefore, 
he  is  apt  to  consider  as  of  no  vaUie :  arid^  imieedy 
many  of  |he  arts  by  which  families  Are  support- 
ed,  and  wealth  Is  heaped  together,  are  of  that 
minute  and  Buperfluous  kind,  which  noUiing  but 
experience  could  evince  {Hu^bleto  be  proseuoted 
with  advantage^  and  whitrb^  ss  the  world  might 
easiJy  WAoty  it  could  scaieely  be  expected  to  en- 
coamfQ. 

But  so  it  IS,  that  custom,  cmiodiy,  or  wauton- 
nees,  supplies  every  Aft  with  palronst  and  finds 
purchaaet^  for  every  mannfacture  j  the  world  is 
so  adjoBttd,  that  not  only  breads  but  riches  may 
be  obtained  uitbont  great  abil^tiea  ot  urduous 
iwrformances  i  the  most  unskilfuJ  hand  and  un- 
eniighieoed  mind  have  sufficient  incitements 
to  industry;  for  he  that  ia  resolutely  bwsy  can 
scarcely  be  in  want  There  is,  indeed,  no  em- 
ploy rntfnt,  however  deapiciible,  from  which  a 
rnan  may  not  promise  himself  moro  than  com- 
petence, when  he  set's  thouianda  and  myriads 
rataed  to  dignity,  by  do  other  merit  tlian  that  of 
coniributing  to  supply  their  neiehbour^  with  the 
means  of  socking  ^moke  through  s  lube  of  clay; 
and  others  rAt^ing  contnbistions  upon  those, 
whose  dfganee  disdains  tht;  gmy^ntss  of  eaaoky 
iuTuiy,  hy  grinding  the  C4me  materiAlfi  inm  a 
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^wdei  that  may  at  once  gxatify  cod  impair  the 
imelL 

Not  only  by  these  popular  and  modish  trifles, 
but  by  a  thousand  unheeded  and  evanescent 
kinds  of  business,  are  the  multitudes  of  this  city, 
preserved  from  idleness,  and  consequently  from 
want  In  the  endless  variety  of  tastes  and  ciiw 
fumstances  that  diversify  mankind,  nothing  is  so 
superfluous,  but  that  some  one  desires  it :  or  so 
common,  but  that  some  one  is  compelled  to  buy 
it.  As  nothing  is  useless  but  because  it  is  in 
improper  hands,  what  is  thrown  away  by  one  is 
gathered  up  by  another :  and  the  refuse  of  part 
of  mankind  furnishes  a  subordmate  class  with 
the  materials  necessary  to  their  support. 

'When  I  look  round  upon  those  who  are  thus 
▼ariously  exerting  their  qualifications,  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  secret  concatenation  of  society 
that  links  together  the  great  and  the  mean,  the 
fllnstrious  and  the  obscure  ;  and  consider  with 
benevolent  satisfaction,  that  no  man,  unless  his 
body  or  mind  be  totalljr  disabled,  has  need  to 
■uficr  the  mortification  of  seeing  himself  useless 
or  burdensome  to  the  community:  he  that  will  dili- 
gently labour,  in  whatever  occupation,  will  de- 
serve the  sustenance  which  he  ootains.  and  the 
protection  which  he  enjoys :  and  may  lie  down 
every  night  with  the  pleasing  consciousness  of 
having  contributed  something  to  the  happiness  of 
life. 

Contempt  and  admiration  are  equally  incident 
to  narrow  minds :  he  whose  comprehension  can 
take  in  the  whole  subordination  of  mankind,  and 
whose  perspicacity  can  pierce  to  the  real  state  of 
things  through  die  thin  veils  of  fortune  or  of 
fashion,  will  discover  meanness  in  the  highest 
stations,  and  dignity  in  the  meanest ;  ana  find 
that  no  man  can  become  venerable  but  by  virtue, 
or  contemptible  but  by  wickedness. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  hurry,  no  man 
ought  to  be  so  little  influenced  by  example,  or 
so  void  of  honest  emulation,  as  to  stand  a  lazy 
spectator  of  incessant  labour ;  or  please  himscir 
with  tlie  mean  happiness  of  a  drone,  while  the 
active  swarms  are  buzzing  aUmt  him ;  no  man 
is  without  some  quality,  by  the  due  application 
of  whidi  he  might  deserve  well  of  the  worid ; 
and  whoever  he  be  that  has  but  little  in  his 

Kwer,  should  be  in  haste  to  do  that  little,  lest  he 
confound^  with  him  that  can  do  nothing. 

By  tliis  general  concurreni^e  of  endeavours, 
arts  of  every  kind  have  been  so  long  cultivated, 
^t  all  the  wants  of  roan  may  be  immediately 
supplied;  idleness  can  scarcely  form  a  wish 
which  she  may  not  gratify  by  the  toil  of  others, 
or  curiosity  dr^am  of  a  toy,  which  the  shops  are 
not  ready  to  a^Tcrd  her. 

Happiness  is  enjoyed  only  in  proportion  as  it 
IS  known ;  and  such  is  the  state  or  lolly  of  man, 
that  it  is  known  only  by  experience  of  iu  con- 
trary :  we  who  have  long  lived  amidst  the  conve- 
niences of  a  town  immensely  oopulous,  have 
scarce  an  idea  of  a  place  where  desire  cannot  be 
gratified  by  money.  In  order  to  have  a  just 
sense  of  this  arti&ial  plenty,  it  is  necessary  to 
Aave  passed  some  time  in  a  distant  colony,  or 
those  parU  of  our  island  which  are  thinly  mha^ 
bited :  he  that  has  once  known  how  many  trades 
every  man  in  auch  situations  is  compeUed  to  ex- 
ercise, with  how  much  labour  the  products  of 
iMUure  mutt  be  accommodatod  to  kmnan  B0e» 
Imr  Ions  thi  kM  or  Mboi  of  oBf  eonnoB  ilM^ 


sil  mast  be  endured,  or  by  what  awkward  exp^ 
dients  it  must  he  supplied,  huw  far  men  may  nan* 
der  with  monty  in  their  hands  before  any  can 
sell  them  \%-harthey  wish  to  buy,  will  know  bow 
to  rate  at  its  proper  value  the  plenty  and  ease  of 
a  great  city. 

But  that  the  happiness  of  man  may  stiU  t^ 
main  imperfect,  as  wants  in  this  place  are  easily 
supplied,  new  wsnts  likewise  are  easily  create*; 
every  man  in  sur\'eying  the  shops  ot  Idondoo^ 
sees  numberless  instruments  and  conveniepeM, 
of  which,  while  he  did  not  know  them,  he,  never 
felt  the  need ;  and  yet,  when  use  has  made  them 
familiar,  wonders  now  life  could  be  supporied 
without  them.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  ow 
desires  always  increase  w  ith  our  possessions;  the 
knowledge  that  something  remains  yet  unenjojF- 
ed,  impairs  our  enjoyment  of  the  good  before  na. 

They  who  have  been  accustomml  to  the  refine* 
mcnts  of  science,  and  multiplications  of  contri- 
vance, soon  lose  their  confidence  in  the  uoaaeiat* 
ed  powers  of  nature,  forget  the  paucity  of  ouf  reel 
necessities,  and  overlook  the  easy  methode  hf 
which  they  may  be  supplied.  It  were  a  specn- 
lation  worthy  of  a  philosophical  mind,  toexaniino 
how  much  is  taken  away  fiom  our  native  abili- 
tirs,  as  well  as  added  to  them,  by  artificial  CB- 
pedientd.  We  arc  so  occustomcd  to  give  and 
receive  assistance,  that  each  of  us  sing^  can  do 
little  for  himself;  and  there  is  scarce  eny  one 
among  up,  however  cnntiactcd  may  be  his  form 
of  life,  who  does  not  enjoy  the  labour  of  a  thoi^ 
sand  artists. 

But  a  survey  of  the  various  nationa  that  inha  ' 
bit  the  earth  will  inform  us,  that  life  may  be  eup* 
ported  with  less  assistance  ;  and  that  the  deiM- 
rity,  which  practice  enforced  by  neceseity  pro* 
duces,  is  able  to  eflect  much  by  veiy  scanty 
means.  The  nations  of  Mexico  and  Pern  erect- 
ed cities  and  temples  without  the  use  of  iron:  and 
at  this  day  the  rude  Indian  supplies  himself  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life :  sent  like  the  reat  of 
mankind  naked  into  the  world,  as  soon  ae  Ins 
parents  have  nursed  him  up  to  strength,  he  is  to 

frovido  by  his  own  labour  for  his  own  soppoft 
lis  first  care  is  to  find  a  sharp  flint  among  thn 
rocks ;  with  this  he  undertakes  to  fell  the  Ucee  ol 
the  forest ;  he  shapes  his  bow,  heads  hie  arrowiu 
builds  his  cottage,  and  hollows  his  canoe,  ana 
from  that  time  lives  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  pron- 
perity ;  he  is  sheltered  from  the  storms,  he  ia  fixw 
tified  against  beasts  of  prey,  he  is  enabled  to 
pursue  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  deer  of  the 
mountains ;  and  as  he  docs  not  know,  doee  not 
envy  the  happiness  of  polished  nationa,  where 
gold  can  supply  the  want  of  fortitude  end  skill, 
and  he  whose  laborious  ancestois  have  made  him 
lich,  may  lie  stretched  upon  a  couch,  and  see  all 
the  treasures  of  all  the  elements  poured  down 
before  him. 

This  picture  of  a  savage  life,  if  it  shows  hoir 
much  individuals  may  perform,  shows  likewiee 
how  much  society  ia  to  oe  desired.  Though  the 
perseverance  and  address  of  the  Indian  excilo 
our  admiration,  they  nevertheless  cannot  procnre 
him  the  conveniences  which  are  enjoyed  by  the 
vagrant  beggar  of  a  civilized  country :  he  bonte 


like  a  wild  beast  to  satisfy  hia  bungCR  and  \ 
he  lies  down  to  rest  after  a  succesnol  chaae,  can- 
not pronounce  himeelf  secure  against  the  dangei 
ofperiishnigmn^  "" 

teat  with  Hb  tm 
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bofn  hTfid  do««  not  bug  for  th<*  prrc^^ptifm  oi  \  voum  nn^r  it,  in  tbc  formation  of  ftcheOiw  ihit 


iMjc^  whKiiltKltt  wouia  iim^rtl  Uitn;  biil  huo. 

ht  bclicvra  lliom  muiLUy  iiiciiletit  I4>  dl  hi»  UU 
kn*'-CM^iit«iCT  s  »iiei  wben  s  fempc&t  eir>ni)»«b 
htm  lo  he  %lntviu^  in  Hii  hut,  Iw  citinol  jitsily 
|»  c<*Mdudpd  rauaUy  b»iH»v  ^'^^  ^ho'**'  wJifun 
•ft  Kim  cjc'^«tf>t«a  fram  rU«i  jJOH'er  of  cJmt»p*',  and 
who  makw  tk«  ton'^rriing  j^ar  proviiln  for  tbf 

To  rfcseivr  and  In  ^onuntlttHEftt?  kiwj«1ii»cc^ 
coo*titutc&  the  Uappintss  ot  hu«n»n  hfrr  man 
Ittiyf  Weed,  pfPJf*^fTc  hW  ff*i*tfuiec  m  mhimt^, 
litttCftn  •"Py  ittiiilv  ill  *njcjttv;  lhn|r>'^ai''i"t  tin- 
^rrtWldiliCiif  an  indiviHiml  iocjmnd  lo  prwiirt^ 
blMi  Mild  ckvthmf  fof  hitiinelj;  will  bairf«U  Ni*i»j»ly 
Mm  with  eipedieoti  i»  k^^^p  ^^  *1^  **l*  ^r"'"  "^y 

today;  but  aa  owf  dl  m  IftrH'   '^i  "i' tj  (•'^f- 

fbnnirij|onljttta>lwf«*f  ih-  .-.rnrj  .^  inii»iiie*», 
^  paiij?  IrHflttnr  frtr  ItittUpciu^il  ^I-Li^ii^pu^  4ml 
•njoys  iKn  bnppinr'si  of  roaafjn  ftiwl  r^ilcetkiii* 


Pert  liha  *l*r  imati*  e*  i4  f*ed  m^hii*  £UduM.   r«*A** 
ItiA  wiUiPi^y  belkre  ikIi^I  Ilt*y  «U1i  la  t#  irnr^. 

TrVLT  has  long  »^0  obs^nred,  llml  no  loon 
hnwpvei  \vr»keni»d  bv  long  lilc^  t9  ia  conarunt^ 
of  bjf  own  dpcrrpitiia^,  »9  not  to  inin*rine  that 
he  may  yet  hold  Uis  Btat4oo  io  liic  world  for  aoo- 
thtr  >e^ar. 

or  the  trutlifjrtbis  remark  cvm  day  rurnishra 
new  confirtiiaiJim;  tlinfe  i«i  tjo  Timi'  *it'  Ittt;,  ii> 
which  men  for  the  mosS  part  s^sm  Ibs*  io  cijM-ct 
lh«  stroke  of  df^ath,  thao  when  etevy  other  i^yi? 
iocs  k  impemlTEig;  or  nrr^  mor(»  bnm  bi  pmvidiet; 
for  antirhor  y  ar,  than  wbi  n  il  i^  \\i%m  i"  uti  hut 
ihemaclves,  limt  at  aiioEticr  ytmr  thr-y  c^rmut  ar- 
rivi**  Tlioujrh  even*  liiiif  ml  Uml  p^^'i'^j"  hd'on* 
ihcireye,'!  evinces  ikc  dt^ii^itruhii' «*  of  huch  t?A- 
pccTaiioriiS,  sinci*  <  wry  tnaii  wlio  lii  hnmn  to  rfic 

{jra«  lhoughlhiin?<?b' equally  ccr(Rin  nf  hvirte  nl 

to  flancr  hims:  Ifi  and  i**  nLv.^r  al  a  loss  \\tt  jOin.- 
rimson  whv  hbbfe  s\oiild  h"prul[Jii'tr<h  an!!  the 
voraciiyof  dctUh  cnuTiniiM  lo  t*  ^  pniMlJud  viuh 
Bom'^  oilier  prey. 

Bsil  thif*  19  only  one  *>ri]iemri«mi.*:!ibh^  tultfit  ns 
practiced  in  the  iimvt'n-iil  tcirt^fiiacy  ot'ii^ujikinil 
again  at  ihcmsclvea  ;  evt^ry  uc*^  urn  I  cvf  ry  condi- 
tion inJyl^os  some  darlmjr  r«llnL-v  ■  Wijy  man 
attiui^es  himself  with  projttr^  wbirli  he  kn^jw^  to 
be  iniprobiiblc,  aitd  wbii^Si,  ibercfori',  Sic  rrtolv^^rt 
to  puraiic  ivithfj'U  (Uriivg  lo  r\nminc  thijtn. 
Whfiti  vi:r  liny  Hiitn  arditJiMv  ili  sires,  lie  verv 
readilv  be^ievci  tluil  h-^  Fhall  M>jne  tinic  attain  : 
ha  wSoa^i  inl/'nifji^rancj  has  ovcni  btliofd  him 
Willi  diSL-ascs,  wfiih'  he  langiiijtlv'A  in  tlie  sprmfr^ 
CJipecl^  vi^onr  and  rtt-meiy  fruni  i\m  aiiiomer 
(lun  ;  a  [1  d  w  bi  Av  he  n  j  f  It  a  Jivi,  a  y  i :  i  1 1  h  '  ?tj  n  i  ir^er, 
transfers  his  hopes  to  the  fiantg  of  winU'C^  he 
that  pazc-'?  iifKUj  rlcenocc  or  pkoanri',  uhich 
want  of  money  hinder*  him  from  imltntine  or 
partakioiT,  comfoit^  hiin^cirthat  llt^  rirni:  fif  dia- 
Irftaa  will  ftoon  h-.^  at  an  endj  anrl  thtit  L^vvry  dav 
DHng»  Irioi  nearer  to  o  stat^;  of  hnppme^sj  tlioogh 
be  kno^  jt  h4a  paaaed  not  only  witliout  arc^iii' 


c a ri ncjt  !t*i  t X CI- ni L'  J ,  a tid  1  n  the  € ontcnrplation  d 
pTospcrtj*  ^^hiuhcQiifiHt  btTfflpprtMkdb*d, 

Such  iM  the  srrneral  dr^am  in  «Mi  w#  al 
atuinc  J  o«t  our  timp  r  fvery  foan  thinka  !h«  da? 
4H>fliin|^,  in  which  bf*  shall  bf^  ^mii(£««l  with  ali 
hie  w  jiho«»  tu  winch  he  nhitll  leave  all  iIiqm  hmb- 
pchtors  ucnindj  who  at*  now  rtfjoicin^  lilt  him- 
self  ifi  the  eapectatiofj  of  vtct&rt  j  thp  ^ajf  it  it- 
wsy«  cominc  to  the  aenili!'  in  which  thtj  thiJl 
bfi  pciWorfnC^o  the  ob*eiJfW  in  whirh  tttff  ^lA 
\m  (-rninant^  and  >o  th«  iMbrmc^  m  whldi  dMf 
toll  all  he  heacifirui 

If  any  of  my  w^adwn  haa  b<ikcd  wUh  m  Btffc 
att<?otio'n  OTi  lli«>  wortd  aboot  hirOi  ft*  to  iiiiafm« 
thta  re^prcar^tiiiition  ititajEiF^mtfid  he^^Qifld  prelfliH 
U  y,  M  bin  t^ri'^t:*!  *  htth?  mw^n  !u*  €>wti  t /: 
hiin  rr*n[^idf*r  vv  hat  were  hfi  h*jp<'^  and  ; 
ti'n  Vf*;tr^  nun,  timl  tthat  «ddVttoaa  h*- 
|i?f  rml  t'*  hir  tnad^  fey  leo  y«n"'  t»  hii  K  ■ 
llioitp  yc  :ir^  arf^  now  clapi^  :   hare  ^^ 
sfooiitfii*  pfflmiM!  tl^ai  wn*  iMi^iftrd  f^  ^ 
bavf^  thi^jT  attvanc"!   h\^  ftirti'tie,  t^nLj 
kiionded^tv  or  rHtjtK* -d  hi*  rrstulrj-r.  r.      .. 
crc'^  Ihifl  wa<i  nnr'^' '■xp'-t'lec!  ?    I  lh.j  '.^"|    .  %.  v 
niiii  t'lat  feef»lW*fa  hi*  Wiprw  mtn:  tuir.  *?  hi 
dt3rtppiifittiKmr  J  artd  own  'haf  tiny  ha^  j^ktlri 
iiriprolitahly  iillr^  ilaVt  and  t^Mtf  tir  t!Ni  fiitU  at  tJla 
]uio«^dt«tniiee  from  tlie  potittof  ha|i|ilneM»^ 

With  wh^t  coniralattoEia  van  tht^Ar,  wHotiftVt 
thift  tiiist^arrifd  i  .  "  ^  ^''itt^'  tlMprtf  t!ndeil« 
mmicFTV  of  their  :  '  *^ith  w\mt  amli*^ 

m<?ntP  tan  thry  j  a  .       discont/^nt*  aflff  ihi 

Uj'it  of  fio  lafflvr  il  pfirlnin  csf  life  t  Tlicy  can  pi»« 
th^toitflvr*  lip  iiuairi  to  the  ^ame  df?ju*i«nt^  tilff 
f»(i  Ibrrn  tif  w  H'b*mt?*  of  airy  fratittatJfcknii^  m 

i\x  anolher  \f^tM  of  f*.-iicky  i  !h*v«ijf 

flolv«  ti  ir»*l  tlie  p^oimi«e  which  T^r-r  W 


nrnpliraled  cTPnt,  partlS^ 
t  of  our  prvVer^  and  p* 


i^olv«  tT  i  r»*l  the  p 

he  broki^ri^  tbr*y  cui  walk  in  ti 

rvrd  ^IriT^^  fln.  f  fi^rsninrir  the Tivs'-l 

thevirororwnr/l. 

Of  every  uren!  (irhl  enm 
I'^nis  I'jton  laiH^s  ou 
m'Ht  he  ctlVtfd  liy  vi^mir  anr 
Wiih  fL^irarl  tn  Jhnt  whh  h  i«  atyloii  in 
iu»i?uatr"  ifie  u^nrk  of  eliartep»  mf*n  will  at  will 
Hnd  n^ajoiifl  for  ronHdenee  or  rlislni*!,  ficfwdmf 
to  tfidr  diflT-rrnr  tt-mper*  or  iricliiiatkins;  m 
^le  iSat  has  her^n  hiTiiSi  nrf:n<*rotnf  d  to  plsaae^  IWff* 
*el  f  w  i  t  h  po^  :^  i  I)  i  I J  t  i  ^^i^  o  f  fn  rt  II  iToii  s  ha  pi Jin  rs*,  *^ 
ri'tt  er%«ily  or  w<l3iui^ly  hf  n^daiinen  froni  A'* 
t  II  J  *  J  ilk  !*  -  B !  1  n  h  I '  e  fl*  i-tl"  rd'  h  1 1  man  i  nd  yi^tj  itfti 
"-kill  iitv  morf?  easily  subjcT^lrrd  !o  calcubcwn; 
^vlititevff  eftn  b,^  eompleled  in  a  vcar,,  i*  diriaiW' 
into  parts,  (d^  which  eaeh  may  b*  f>erfor*n«d  in 
the  coiupfi.'^s  of  a  dny ;  he,  thcreforPt  that  hi' 
pa?'f<e,l  \hi}  dav  wilhoiit  ntttmiion  to  th*  tat  i'- 
i?il?iied  hirn,  inav  he  e*^rlaiiiT  that  the  lap^&flffi* 
hjM  hioiL^^lit  him  no  nturc^r  to  hia  ofcfwt;  ^' 
wlialevcf  idlf-<i«*H^  rnay  ^itpect  from  timf,  it*  pf*- 
diice  wdl  bff  orilv  m  prnjHirtu^Ti  to  the  diVtfm^ 
w i I h  w ; I ich  a  h n  s  bee n  o fied ,  Hn  that  fkral*  1»- 
/ily  dfnvn  ihr  !«Ercain,  in  pnrenfi  nf  wmrthinf * 
home  alone  by  t*"f*  "finie  CiirT^nr^  wiU  find  kim- 
self  iriteed  iliov>>  forward  ]  but  nnlf^s  he  lif< 
hifi  hand  (o  ih^^  our.  and  incrfa^ra  bis  fpeejlby 
bin  owj\  lahr.111%  mnM  bn  ahvay^i  at  tJ»e  sitn* 
disfnnee  front  that  whirb  he  i;^  foMowinf » 

Thfrp  liavi'  hnppened  in  ^vrry  age  <iii>n3ea)W' 
tin^eneie»  of  nnr^ infected  and  uadf  iwrvro  ^to 
c«4i^bj  whieh  ihn««  who  ai«  d^iftfiniiwd  w^ 
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liere  whatever  favours  their  indinations,  have 
been  encouraged  to  delight  themselves  with  fu- 
ture advantarres ;  they  support  confidence  by 
considerations,  of  which  the  only  proper  use  is  to 
chase  awav  despair:  it  isi  e(]ually  absurd  to  sit 
down  in  icilencss  because  some  have  been  en- 
riched witliout  labour,  as  to  leap  a  precipice  be- 
cause some  have  fallen  and  escapea  with  life,  or 
to  put  to  sea  in  a  storm  because  some  have  been 
dnyen  from  a  wreck  upon  the  coast  to  which 
they  were  bound. 

We  are  all  ready  to  confess,  that  belief  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  c\idence  or  probability ; 
let  any  man,  therefore,  compare  the  number  of 
those  who  have  been  thus  favoured  by  fortune, 
and  of  those  who  have  failed  of  their  ex{)ccta- 
tions,  and  ho  wiH  easily  determine,  with  what 
justness  he  has  registcrt-d  himself  in  the  lucky 
catalogue^ 

But  there  is  no  need  on  tliosc  occasions  for 
deep  inquiries  or  laborions  calculations  ;  there  is 
a  far  easier  method  of  distinguishing  the  hopes 
of  folly  from  those  of  reason,  of  findini;  the  dif- 
ference between  prospects  that  esist  brforo  the 
eyes,  and  those  that  are  only  painted  on  a  fond 
imagination.  Tom  Drowf»y  had  nccu<»tomrd 
himself  to  compute  the  profit  of  a  darling  pro^ 
ject  till  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  succt^i^s: 
It  was  at  last  matured  by  close  ronsideration, 
all  the  measures  were  accurately  adjustwl,  and 
he  wanted  only  iivo  hundred  pounds  to  b.^oome 
master  of  a  fortune  that  might  b:*  envied  by  a  di- 
rector of  a  trading  company.  Tom  was  jyenc- 
rous  and  grateful,  and  w  as  resolved  to  rrcoin- 
pense  this  small  assistance  with  an  ample  for- 
tune: he,  therefore,  dchbciated  for  a  time,  to 
whom  amongst  his  friends  he  should  declare  his 
necessities ;  not  that  he  suspected  a  refusal,  but 
because  he  could  not  suddenly  determine  which 
of  them  would  make  the  be^t  use  of  riches,  end 
was,  therefore,  most  worthy  of  his  favour.  At 
last  his  choice  was  settled  ;*and  knowinnfthat  in 
order  to  borrow  he  must  show  the  probability  of 
repayment,  he  prepored  for  a  minute  and  i>i>pious 
explanation  of  his  project.  But  here  the  golden 
dream  was  at  an  end:  he  soon  discovered  the 
impossibility  of  imposing  upon  others  the  notions 
by  which  he  had  so  long  imposed  upon  himself; 
which  way  soever  he  turned  his  thoughts,  im- 
possibility and  absurdity  arose  in  opposition  on 
every  side ;  even  credulity  and  prejudice  were  at 
last  forced  to  give  way,  and  he  grow  ashamed  of 
crediting  himself  what  shame  would  not  suficr 
Kira  to  communicate  to  anotJier. 

To  this  tfst  h't  »*vcry  man  brinjr  his  imagina- 
tions, before  they  have'  b?en  too  long  predomi- 
nant in  his  mind.  Whatever  is  true  will  bear  to 
be  related,  whatever  is  rational  will  endure  to  he 
explained  ;  but  when  we  delicht  to  brood  in  se- 
cret over  future  happiness,  and  silently  to  em- 
ploy our  meditations  upon  schemes  of  which  we 
arc  conscious  that  the  bare  mention  would  ex- 
pose us  to  derinion  and  contempt :  we  should 
then  remember,  that  we  arc  cheating  ourselves 
by  volnntary  delusions :  and  giving  up  to  the  un- 
real mockeries  of  fancy,  those  houiv  in  which 
solid  advantages  might  be  attained  by  sober 
thought  and  rational  assiduity. 

There  is,  indeed,  so  little  certainty  in  human 
aflTairs,  that  the  most  cautions  and  severe  ex«- 
ininer  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  eome  hopes 
whieh  he  cannot  pnwm  to  bt  vwSk  frtooved  by 


probability ;  since,  aOer  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
ascertain  events,  he  Jinst  often  leave  the  issue  in 
the  hands  of  chance.  And  so  scanty  is  our  pre- 
sent allowance  of  happiness,  that  in  many  situa^ 
tions  life  could  scarcely  be  supported,  if  hope 
were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the  present  hour  \jj 
pleasures  borrowed  from  futurity ;  and  reani- 
mate the  languor  of  dejection  to  new  effbrta, 
by  pointing  to  distant  regions  of  felicity,  which 
yet  no  resolution  or  perseverance  sliall  ever 
reach. 

But  these,  like  all  other  cordials,  though  they 
may  invigorate  in  a  small  quantity,  intoxicate  in 
a  greater ;  these  pleasures,  like  the  rest,  are  law 
fuTonly  in  certain  circumstances,  and  to  certain 
degrees ;  they  may  be  useful  in  a  due  subservi- 
ency to  nobler  purposes,  but  become  dangeix>nfl 
and  destructive  when  once  they  gain  the  ascend- 
ant in  the  heart :  to  soothe  the  mind  to  tran- 
quillity by  ho{>e,  even  when  that  hope  is  likely 
to  deceive  us,  may  be  sometimes  useful ;  but  to 
lull  our  faculties  in  a  lethargy,  is  poor  and  dee* 
picnble. 

Vices  and  errors  are  difTerently  modified,  ac« 
rordinjr  to  the  state  of  the  minds,  to  which  they 
are  incident ;  to  indulge  hope  beyond  the  war- 
rant of  reason,  is  the  failure  alike  of  piean  and 
elevated  imdorstandinds  ;  but  its  foundation  and 
its  effects  arc  totally  different :  the  man  of  hi^ 
courage  and  great  abilities  i9  apt  to  place  too 
much  confidence  in  himself,  and  to  expect  from 
a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  powers  more  than  spi- 
lit  or  diligence  can  ottain  ;  betM'cen  him  and  nil 
wish  he  sees  obstacles  indeed,  but  he  expects  to 
oveileap  or  break  them ;  his  mistaken  ardour 
hurries  him  forward  ;  and  though  perhaps  hs 
niis.Qes  his  end,  he  nevcithcless  obtains  somo 
collateral  good,  and  performs  something  usefol  to 
mankind  nnd  honourable  to  himself. 

The  drone  of  timidity  presumes  likewise  to 
hope,  hut  without  ground  and  without  conse- 
quence ;  the  bliss  with  which  he  solaces  his 
hours,  lie  always  expects  from  others,  thonrii 
ver)'oOenhe  knows  not  from  whom:  he  folds 
his  arms  about  him,  and  sits  in  expectation  of 
some  revolution  in  the  state  that  shall  rmise  htm 
to  greatness,  or  some  golden  shower  that  shsB 
load  him  with  wealth ;  he  dozes  away  the  dav  io 
musing  upon  the  morrow  ;  and  at  the  end  oi  lifil 
is  roused  from  his  dream  only  to  discover  tint 
the  time  of  action  is  past,  ana  that  he  ci 
show  his  wisdom  only  by  repentance. 
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fntanientiM  ium  •npitnti 

Conndtui  erro,  I 

I  mut'd  ny  onil,  and  UmI  my  way, 
By  crack-braio'd  wUdom  led  astray. 

TO  THE  ADVE>'TURER. 

Sir, 
It  has  long  been  charged  by  one  part  of 
kind  upon  the  other,  that  they  will  not  take  ad- 
vice ;  that  counsel  and  instruction  are  genenlW 
thrown  away;  and  that,  in  defiance  both  of  ma* 
monition  and  example,  all  claim  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  mOMnrea.-and  to  regulate  thsb 
own  lives. 

Tliat<h«ro  k.mM  '^ 
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and  salutary,  seems  to  be  equally  confessed  on 
all  hands ;  since  even  those  that  reject  it,  allow 
for  the  most  port  that  reiection  to  be  wrong,  but 
charge  the  fault  upon  the  unskilful  manner  in 
which  it  is  given  :  thev  admit  the  efficacy  of  the 
medicine,  but  abhor  the  nauseousncss  of  the  ve- 
hicle. 

Thus  mankind  have  gone  on  from  century  to 
eentury :  some  have  been  advising  others  how 
to  act,  and  some  have  been  teaching  the  advisers 
how  to  advise ;  yet  very  little  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  world.  As  wo  must  all  by  the 
law  of  nature  enter  life  in  ignorance,  we  must 
•It  make  our  way  through  it  by  the  light  of 
oar  own  experience ;  and  for  any  security  that 
advice  has  been  yet  able  to  afibrd,  must  endca^ 
Toor  after  success  at  the  hazard  or  miscarriage, 
and  learn  to  do  right  by  venturing  to  do  wrong. 

By  advice  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean, 
the  everlasting  and  invariable  principles  of  moral 
and  reli^ous  truUi,  from  whicli  no  change  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  can  justify  any  deviation ; 
but  such  directions  as  respect  merely  the  pru- 
dential part  of  conduct,  and  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  neglected  without  any  violation  of  es- 
■ential  duties. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  so  frequently  to  make  us 
good  as  to  make  us  wise,  that  our  friends  em- 
pk^  the  officiousness  of  counsel ;  and  among 
the  rejectors  of  advice,  who  are  mentioned  by  the 
grave  and  sententious  with  so  much  acrimony, 
yoa  will  not  so  often  find  the  vicious  and  aban- 
doned, sf  the  pert  and  the  petulant,  the  vivacious 
and  thegidiy. 

As  the  great  end  of  female  education  is  to  get 
a  husband,  this  likewise  is  the  general  subject  of 
iemale  advice;  and  the  dreadful  denunciation 
agaioat  those  volatile  girls,  who  will  not  listen 
patiently  to  the  lectures  of  wrinkled  wisdom,  is, 
that  they  will  die  unmarried,  or  throw  themselves 
away  upon  some  worthless  fellow,  who  will  ne- 
ver be  able  to  keep  thorn  a  coach. 

1  being  naturally  of  a  ductile  and  easy  temper, 
without  strong  desires  or  quick  resentments,  was 
always  a  favourite  amongst  the  elderly  ladies, 
because  I  never  rebelled  a/zainst  seniority,  nor 
could  be  charged  with  thinking  myself  wise  be- 
fore my  time ;  but  heard  every  opinion  with  snb- 
misaive  silence,  professed  myBclf  ready  to  learn 
from  all  who  seemed  inclined  to  teach  me,  paid 
the  same  grateful  acknowlc<lgments  for  precepts 
contradictory  to  each  other,  and  if  any  contro- 
versy arose,  was  careful  to  side  with  her  who 
presided  in  the  company. 

Of  this  compliance  1  vpry  early  found  the  ad- 
vantage ;  for  my  aunt  Matilda  left  me  a  very 
large  addition  to  mv  fortune,  for  this  reason 
chiefly,  as  she  herselU  declared,  because  1  was 
not  above  hearing  good  counsel,  but  would  sit 
from  morning  till  night  to  be  instnicted,  while 
my  sister  Sukey,  who  was  a  year  younger  than 
myself,  and  was,  therefore,  in  greater  want  of  in- 
formation, was  so  much  conceited  of  her  own 
knowledge,  that  whenever  the  good  lady  in  the 
ardour  of  benevolence  reproved  or  instructed 
her,  she  would  pout  or  titter,  interrupt  her  with 
questions,  or  emharrass  her  with  objections. 

I  had  no  design  to  supplant  my  sister  by  this 
complaisant  attention  ;   nor,  when  the   conse- 

2uence  of  my  obsequiousness  came  to  be  known, 
id  Sukey  so  much  envy  as  despise  me  :  I  was, 
Bowever,  ^ery  well  pleaaed  with  my  success;  and 


having  received,  from  the  concurrent  opinion  ol 
all  mankind,  a  notion  that  to  be  rich  was  to  be 
great  and  happy,  1  thought  I  had  obtained  my 
advantages  at  an  easy  rate,  and  resolved  to  eoo- 
tinue  the  same  passive  attention,  since  I  found 
myself  so  powerfully  recommended  by  it  to  kind* 
ness  and  esteem. 

The  desiro  of  advising  has  a  very  < 
prevalence;  and  since  advice  cannot  be 
but  to  those  that  will  hear  it,  a  patient  Ikac 
necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  all 
who  desire  to  be  confiiraed  in  the  opioMNi  ci 
their  own  wisdom :  a  patient  listener,  howovei^ 
is  not  always  to  bo  had ;  the  present  agc^  wha^ 
ever  age  is  present,  is  so  vitiated  and  dieoidetnd, 
that  young  peonle  are  readier  to  talk  thanlo  aft* 
tend,  and  good  counsel  is  only  thrown  away 
upon  those  who  are  full  of  their  own 
tions. 

I  was,  therefore,  in  this  scarcity  ofgood  i 
a  general  favourite ;  and  seldom  saw  a  -dny  ni 
which  some  sober  matron  did  not  invila  mo  %a 
her  house,  or  take  me  out  in  her  chariot,  lor  the 
sake  of  instructing  me  how  to  keep  my  chaiac 
ter  in  this  censorious  age,  how  to  coodod  bit 
self  in  the  time  of  courtship,  how  to  stipalatn  mt 
a  settlement,  how  to  manage  a  busbana  of  evei^ 
character,  regulate  my  family,  and  educate  tny 
children. 

Wc  are  all  naturally  credulooi  in  our  own  fa 
vour.  Having  been  so  often  caresaed  and  ap 
plauded  for  docility,  I  was  willing  to  believe 
myself  really  cnliglitened  by  instructionj  attd 
completely  qualified  for  the  task  of  life.  IiJbd  nol 
■doubt  but  1  was  entering  the  world  with  a  mind 
furnished  against  all  exigenciea,  with  expedient* 
to  extricate  myself  from  every  difficunj,  uai 
sagacity  to  provide  against  every  duiger,  I  wan 
therefore,  in  haste  to  give  some  specimen  of  mj 
prudence,  and  to  show  that  thia  liberality  of  in* 
struction  had  not  been  idly  lavished  upon  a  mind 
incapable  of  improvement. 

My  purpose,  for  why  should  I  deny  it  ?  was 
like  that  of  other  women,  to  obtain  a  husband  cl 
rank  and  fortune  superior  to  my  own  ;  and  in 
this  I  had  the  concurrence  of  all  tho^e  that  had 
assumed  the  province  of  directing*  !«c.  That 
the  woman  was  undone  who  marr.^c  below  her 
self,  was  universally  agreed  :  and  though  somn 
ventured  to  assert,  that  the  richer  man  ought  in- 
variably to  he  preferred,  and  that  money  was  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  a  defective  ancestr}*; 
yet  the  majonty  declared  warmly  for  a  gentlc- 
nian,  and  were  of  opinion  that  upstarts  should 
not  be  encouraged. 

With  regard  to  other  qualifications,  I  had  an 
irreconcilable  variety  of  instructions.  I  was 
sometimes  told  that  deformity  was  no  defect  in  a 
man ;  and  that  he  who  was  not  encouraged  to 
intrigue  by  an  opinion  of  his  person,  was  more 
likely  to  value  the  tenderness  of  his  wife :  but  a 
grave  widow  directed  me  to  choose  a  man  who 
might  imagine  himself  agreeable  to  me,  for  that 
the  defonned  were  always  insupportably  vigilant 
and  apt  to  dnk  into  siillenness,  or  burst  into 
rage,  if  they  found  their  wife's  eye  wandering 
for  a  moment  to  a  goo<l  face  or  a  handsome 
shape. 

They  were,  however,  all  unanimous  in  warn- 
ing me,  with  repeated  cautions,  against  all 
thoughts  of  anion  with  a  wit,  as  a  bein^  with 
whoa  «o  hapfineflt  oonld  poeinMy  be  eigoved 
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men  of  every  other  kind  I  was  taught  to  govern, 
out  a  wit  was  an  animal  for  whom  no  arti  of 
taming  had  bvcn  yet  discovered:  the  woman 
whom  ho  couKI  once  get  wiihin  his  power,  was 
considered  as  lost  to  all  hope  ofdomuiion  or  of 
quiet :  for  he  would  detect  artilice  and  defeat  al- 
lurement; and  if  once  he  discovered  any  failure 
of  conduct,  would  lieUcve  his  own  eyes,  in  defi- 
ance of  to^rs,  care5!8cs,  and  protestations. 

In  pursuance  of  these  sage  principles,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  fonn  my  schemes ;  and  while  1  was 
yet  in  the  first  bloom  ot>outh,  was  taken  out  at 
an  assembly  by  Mr.  Frisk.  I  am  afraid  my 
cheeks  glowed,  and  my  eyes  sparkled  ;  for  I  ob- 
served the  looks  of  all  my  superintendents  fixed 
aiizioualy  upon  me ;  and  I  was  next  day  caution- 
ed against  him  from  all  bands,  as  a  man  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  formidable  kind,  who  bad 
writ  verses  to  one  lady,  and  then  forsaken  her 
only  because  she  could  not  read  them,  and  had 
lampooned  another  for  no  other  fault  than  de- 
faming his  sister. 

Having  been  hitherlo  accustomed  to  obey,  I 
ventured  to  dismiss  Mr.  Frisk,  who  happily  did 
not  think  me  worth  the  labour  of  a  lampoon.  I 
wu  then  addressed  by  Mr.  Sturdy,  ana  congra- 
tnlatod  by  all  my  fnends  on  the  manors  of 
wbich  I  was  shortly  to  be  lady :  but  Sturdy'a 
conversation  was  so  gross,  that  after  the  third 
visit  I  could  endure  him  no  longer ;  and  incur- 
red, by  dismissing  bim,  the  censure  of  all  my 
friend**,  who  declared  that  my  nicety  was  greater 
than  my  prudence,  and  that  they  feared  it  would 
be  my  fate  at  kst  to  be  wretched  with  a  wit 

By  a  wit,  however,  I  was  never  afterwards  at- 
tacked, but  lovers  of  every  other  class,  or  pre- 
tended lovers,  I  have  often  had ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  advice  constantly  given  me,  to  have 
no  reffard  in  my  choice  to  my  own  inclinations, 
I  cotud  not  forbear  to  discard  some  for  vice,  and 
■ome  for  rudeness.  I  was  once  loudly  censured 
for  refusing  an  old  gentleman  who  offered  an 
enormous  jointure,  and  died  of  the  phthisic  a 
year  after;  and  was  so  baited  with  incessant  im- 
portunities, that  I  should  have  given  my  hand  to 
Drone  tlie  stock-jobber,  had  not  the  reduction  of 
interest  made  him  afraid  of  the  expenses  of  ma- 
trimony. 

Some  indeed,  I  was  permitted  to  encourage ; 
but  miscarried  of  the  main  end,  by  treating  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed me.  Altilis,  an  old  maid,  infused  mto 
me  so  much  haughtiness  and  reserve,  that  some 
of  my  lovers  withdrew  themselves  from  my 
frown,  and  returned  no  more,  others  were  dri- 
ven away,  hv  the  demands  of  settlement  which 
the  widow  Trapland  directed  me  to  make;  and 
I  have  learned,  by  many  experiments,  that  to  ask 
advice  is  to  lose  opportunity.  I  am  sir,  your 
iMmble  servant, 

Pbedita. 
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IfU  deaptrauitim.  soa. 

ATKUDt  dMpalr. 

I  BAVB  sometimes  heard  it  disputed  in  conver- 
sation, whether  it  be  more  laudable  or  desirable, 
tluu  a  man  should  tlmkloohigfalyortoo  meanlT 


that  he  should  think  rightly ;  but  since  a  fottibto 
being  will  always  make  some  deviations  fitNn 
exact  rectitude,  ft  is  not  wholly  useless  to  inquire 
towards  which  side  it  is  safer  to  decHne. 

The  prejudices  of  mankind  seem  to  favour  him 
who  errs  by  underrating  his  own  powers :  he  is 
considered  as  a  modest  and  harmless  member  of 
society,  not  likely  to  break  the  peace  by  com* 
petition,  to  endeavour  after  such  splen(K>ur  of 
reputation  as  may  dim  the  lustre  of  others,  or 
to  interrupt  any  in  the  enjoyment  of  themselves ; 
he  is  no  man*s  rival,  and,  therefore,  may  be  eve- 
ry man's  friend. 

The  opinion  which  a  man  entertains  of  him- 
self ought  to  be  distin^ished,  in  order  to  an  ac- 
curate discussion  of  this  question,  as  it  relstes  to 
persons  or  to  things.  To  think  highly  of  our- 
selves in  comparison  with  others,  to  assume  bj 
our  own  authority  that  precedence  which  none 
is  willing  togrant,  must  be  always  invidious  and 
offensive ;  but  to  rate  our  powers  high  in  pro- 
portion to  things,  and  imagine  ourselves  equal 
to  great  undertakings,  while  we  leave  others  in 
possession  of  the  same  abilities,  cannot  with  equal 
justice  provoke  censure. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  self-love  may  di^ 
pose  us  to  decide  too  hastily  in  our  own  favour : 
but  who  is  hurt  by  the  mistake?  If  we  are  ia- 
cited  by  this  vain  opinion  t^  attempt  more  than 
we  can  perform,  ours  is  the  labour,  and  ours  is 
the  disffrace. 

But  he  that  dares  to  think  well  of  himself;  will 
not  always  prove  to  be  mistaken ;  and  the  good 
efiects  of  his  confidence  will  then  appear  in  great 
attempts  and  great  performances :  if  he  shoold 
not  fully  complete  his  design,  be  will  at  least  ad- 
vance it  so  far  as  to  leave  an  easier  task  for  him 
that  succeeds  him ;  and  even  though  he  shonld 
wholly  fail,  he  will  fail  with  honour. 

But  from  the  opposite  error,  from  torpid  d^ 
spondency,  can  come  no  advantage ;  it  is  the 
frost  of  the  soul,  which  binds  up  aU  its  powers, 
and  congeals  life  in  perpetual  sterility.  He  that 
has  no  trapes  of  success,  will  make  no  attempts  { 
and  where  nothing  is  attempted,  nothing  can  be 
done. 

£.veiy  man  should,  therefore,  endeaTom*  to 
maintain  in  himself  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind ;  which  arc,  perhapiL 
in  every  man,  greater  than  they  appear,  ana 
might,  by  diligent  cultivation,  be  exalted  to  a  de- 
gree beyond  what  their  possessor  presumes  to 
believe.  There  is  scarce  any  man  but  has  found 
himself  able,  at  the  instigation  of  necessity,  to 
do  what  in  a  state  of  leisure  and  deliberation  be 
would  have  concluded  impossible ;  and  some  of 
our  species  have  signalized  themselves  by  snrS 
achievements,  as  prove  that  there  are  few  things 
above  human  hopie. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  all  nations  to  pr^ 
serve,  by  some  public  monuments,  the  memory 
of  those  wlio  hsve  served  their  country  by  greitf 
exploits :  there  is  the  same  reason  for  continnin| 
or  reviving  the  names  of  those,  whose  extenshn 
abilities  have  dignified  humanity.  An  honerf 
emulation  may  be  alike  excited ;  and  the  phi]» 
sopher's  curiosity  may  be  inflamed  by  a  rata 
lo^e  of  the  works  of  Boyle  or  Bacon,  as  Tbo 
mistocles  was  kept  swake  by  the  trophies  ol 
Milliadcs. 

Among  the  fovoorites  of  nature  thatbovi 

MBH^VBOba^SHB  ^00  wOKIfly  omNB* 
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«i  with  fwioM  eod^vmentM  &a«!  ecsuvMSiu 
flf  «ic«ttABC^.  nrMK*  »-:«aw  lo  bav^  b«n  i&or  ex- 
•hH  ab<yre  ttM  rx<amr>o  ntt  fi*  haoMAiTj,  Chan 
fbe  BMA  koAivn  about  riio  r.Knfanta  zgrp  by  th^  ' 
mff/tiUmttrM  of  tbft  A«lmirah4e  CrkkMMi ;  of 
wlMM  imCATv,  iihjft«^«r  we  bmj  Mvppreas  u 


tar.  ajr*^  r  or*  f  ruci'iu  a.  tn  >;oc  :>3r  iim  u   .  a£  a&TonL 

axMi  bunnen.  toat  u  aa  !Mi«^  ••.nmettj  mmpMai 
bv  kufluelf.  axtd  txtabat^  >!nir%  dM  eoniC  at 


-mfmamass  tr'tbAthdszj,  vet  we  thai!,  op<Mi  ssar-^-  •  XJfantua,  be  »  said  :o  have  ^nMiaaJied  tiAMn 

#rtaMa  aiithorily,  relate  eiMMgb  Co  raaa  am   dWT^nnitcbaraccen:  iaatlotwiuefllKBigiicjae* 

pffwiigwui.  cc":^  nithoot  emt  ifa&caltj.  fl»ee  ba  bad  snefa 

^Irtoe,"^  tajt    Virj^l,  **»  better  accepted    pow«!^r  of  reteaCMO,  toat  once  ibsarnif  an  omaan 

vbea  It  a>me4  la  a  f*i^MOf(  fr,rm:'^  ibe  perioo    of  an  boar,  be  would  lepeac  ct  taacixj,  mad  in  ±a 

^  Criebton  wu  emio<tiUij  beaotdbl :  bot  bie  .  reeitai  Mlow  toe  speaker  ;tarQcgii  ail  bia  vozxatv 

eaotj  WM  c/^»r.jn.<ent  wiUt  sfKb  acthiij  aod :  oftonc  andeeatictJatioci. 

Ifeaftb,  tbat  lo  feneinsr  ne  nooid  tpiing  at  one  '      >'or  wu  lits  frkiii  in 

laoad  tbe  1/ik^  of  t«<^rktv  len  cfMO  hu  anu-   in^  or  bis  coora^  inferior  to  faai  •kdl 

fMiM ;  and  ha  lued  the  iiword  tn  either  band    «  priic^figbter  at  !Mantiiay  wbo  CEmwIlBif  abaot 

mth  MQch  ifutct  and  Aixifitttj,  t/tat  Kane  any  ^  the  world,  according  to  tbe  baibsrov  riinwi  of 

cna  bad  6r/«rai(e  locnifasre  huA,  ,  that  ai^,  as  a  ccDctal  cballeakfcc.  bad  deiimd 

Having  Atmlied  at  hL  Andrew^*  in  rcrrtJand,    the  most  celeora*^  masters  in  maar  parOi  af 

hb  want  to  Paris  in  h  j  twen*  j-fim  year,  and  aP    ii^irope ;  and  in  Mantua,  si  here  aa  Gbn  laai^d, 

iicd  on  the  f(at«  of  fr»e  c//il^e  rtf  Na%arre  a  kind    had  kdi«^  three  tbat  appwed  aga— f  Mm.    The 

•f  cbaJlentre  to  tkfr  ;earn^d  of  that  univernty  to   duk'^  repented  that  he  bad  granted  iwa  bin  pan* 

diapiit*  with  hirn  0*1  a  r.<r?ALn  dav :  offering  to ,  tcction ;  it  hen  Crxhton,  kwkjngoa  km 

hm  oppon'^nts  ^h^^^'t  fhey  s^iotdd  be  the  anr  succeM  with  indtgnatioB,  oftred  to 
choice  '/t  icii  b d;/ I. X  £:':<*,  ar;d  rj'  all  Ibe  fa«:uhie9  htuen  hundred  ptstoiea,  and  momai  tbc 
•od  science.  On  iho'iay  a^pr^nf-d  ihree  thou-  acfainat  him.  The  dake,  wiib 
aand  audit/^r*  a -^xmibi <;/),'  %*rK  n  f«Hjr  ddeUftn  of  consented,  and  on  the  day  fiicd,  iIk 
tha  eburth  and  tiny  rnaA:>.rs  appeared  againrt  appeared:  their  weapon  aecaaio have  baesaofr- 
Idfn;  an^l  on^  of  hn  anta«or.i»Ls  r^nf'jsaea,  that  gw  rapif-r,  which  aaa  thca  aewiy  iatrodoced  m 
Hm  d/>ttor4  were  tiiittiu-n ;  that  he  gave  proofs  Italy.  The  pme-figfatar  adfaMcd  wiih  great 
of  krKmlerJ^f  M\f't\4:  \\tt:  naf.h  of  man  ;  and  that '  violence  and  derceneaa,  aadCi  *  * 
m  hundred  y«-ars  (lassed  with«jut  food  or  sleep, .  himself  calmly  to  ward  his 
would  not  bT  siifliei^nt  for  the  aliainment  of  bis  |  him  to  eahaust  his  Tigoiir  by  bii  own  ffSKj, 
learning*  After  a  di^pnution  of  nine  hoars,  he  j  Crichton  then  became  the  aaaadant;  and  pcaaa 
was  presented  by  the  president  and  prr^eanors  cd  upon  him  with  such  fbioe  and  afiblr,  tbaL  ha 
with  a  dianK^nd  and  a  pumc  of  gold,  and  die-  thrust  bin  thrioe  througb  the  body,  and  aav  hin 
with  repeated  acclamations.  >  eipire ;   be  then  divided  the  prne  he  had 


FfDin  Paris  ht^  went  away  to  Rome,  where  he  ;  among  the  widows  whoee  i 
Diade  the  »ame  challenge,  and  had  in  the  pre- 1  killed, 
•enee  cd"  the  Pope  and  cardinals  the  same  sue-  j  The  death  of  thia  vroodeilul  mmn  I  should  he 
cess.  Altera  ardfl  h^  rontractid  at  Venice  an !  willing  to  conceal,  did  I  not  know  that  every 
acquaio>anr>:  with  Alrlufi  Manutitifi,  hy  «i  hoin  lie  reader  will  inquire  curiously  after  that  fatal  hour, 
was  inutnUicifl  10  the  If-ani'd  of  that  cVy:  tlicn  which  i«  common  to  all  human  beings,  bowerer 
vuiud  Padua,  wli'Tf  h't^uu^Qitl  in  onoth'-r  pul>-  diMingui!>hed  from  each  other  by  nature  or  by 
lie  dii<piitation,  h"L'iririi;rfr  tii"  |*<*r4orii>nric(:  with    fortun''. 

an  ezfeinp^iral  \>ft*ui  lu  i>r&i-<-  of  tli'-  nty  and  -  I  he  duke  of  Mantua  having  received  so  many 
the  SMfnihly  ih'n  p;r:Mrit',  and  roiirlndintr  with  prooH  of  his  various  merit,  made  hiro  tutor  to 
an  oration  f-^iuaily  iinprc-rnMlitatf'd  in  coinmen-  hia  *>on  Virentio  di  Gozaga,  a  prince  of  looea 
dalion  of  icnurnrir'*.  ■  inaiin*rf>  and    turbuient  disposition.     On   thia 

He  afterwards  piibli^hi  d  awt\hfT c\iA\kngr^  in  o<-casion  it  waa,  that  he  composed  the  comedy  u 
which  he  dcrlard  hiui-'lf  rrady  to  d*(ect  the  which  lie  exhibited  so  many  different  characters 
errors  of  A risi oil'-  and  all  Ui"  c"inim-ntator.<.  ei-  with  ciac-t  proprietv.  But  his  honour  was  of 
ther  in  th-  comtiion  f<r»rini«  of  lo^ir,  or  in  any  .  short  continuance:  Jbra^he  was  one  night  in  the 
whirh  hi.H  aiitHL'oniolH  i>honld  pro(iu:«f  fti  a  hun-  ■  tiny.-  of  Carnival  ranihiinp  about  the  streets,  a-ith 
dr*  d  ditl^  p-ni  krndftof  vrr«>-.  '  iu^  guitar  in  his  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  six 

Th(HC  acq  1 1  Hit  ion. 1  of  harniiip,  lt'iw*\er  ftu-  men  niaj^ked.  Noiihcr  his  courage  nor  skill  in 
pondou^,  wrrr  not  L'ainrd  at  lli<-  «-x(Hn«c  of  any  ■  tliis  exigence  deserted  him:  he  opposed  them 
pleasure  which  youth  c*  n^niilv  iiidulc*^  or  by  i  ailh  such  activity  and  spirit,  that  he  soon  dia- 
tiio  omi^-'ion  of  any  at  mmphi'hmi  nt  in  which  it  |  perst-d  them,  and  disarmed  their  leader,  who 
hi^comr*  a  |!rnl Ionian  to  (xcv\ .  Ho  prartisf  d  in  throwing  off  his  mask,  discovered  himself  to  be 
great  f>ort'ociion  tho  a rt •*  («f  drawing  and  paint-  the  prince  hi»  pupil.  Crichton,  falling  on  his 
inp,  he  was  an  rniinont  p«'ff«»rmer  in  N>th  vocal ,  knees,  took  his  own  sword  by  the  point,  and 
and  in>truiiirntal  inu*ir,  ht-  danrc«l  miih  uncom- '  prtsentcd  it  to  the  prince;  who  immediately 
ronn  graci'hitnf><%  and  on  ili"  day  al^rr  hi>  dis-    seized  it,  and  instigated,  as  some  say,  by  jea 


putatK>n  at  Fan^  o.\hihit<Ml  hi*  >kill  in  horseman- 
ship before  tho  ctMirt  of  Wanco,  whore  at  a  pub- 
ic match  of  tiitinff,  he  Imre  away  the  rinp  upon 
his  lance  tit)eon  tunoi*  tngi  thor. 

in   donuvtio 


lousy,  according  to  others  only  by  dninkcn  tury 
and  brutal  resentment,  thrust  him  through  the 
heart. 
Thus  was  the  admirable  Crichton  brought  into 


lie  e\c<'lie<1  Iiko\«tJ>c  in  donuvtio  ramos  of- that  state,  in  which  he  could  excel  the  meanest 
lew  dignit\  and  roputaiion  :  a:)c],  in  the  in.mral  |  of  mankind  only  by  a  few  empty  honours  paid 
between  his  chaliongo  and  disputation  at  Pkiia,  j  to  his  laeiiiory :  tha  oout  of  Aiantua  teoUAed 


So  ppaal  so  Moch 


I'ngo  a 
oThit 


liaputation 
otoaid^dioi^ 


Ptoii^j  10  hii  memory;  U 
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porary  wiu  were  profuse  of  their  encomiums, 
and  tlie  palaces  of  [taly  were  adomcd  with  pic- 
tures, reprcaeniing  him  on  horseback,  with  a 
lance  in  one  ham)  and  a  book  in  the  other. 


No.  84.J     Satl'hoat,  Aucust  %5,  1753. 

ToUe  periculHMt 

Jam  vaga  prtftUul/r^mis  n*tura  remotit,       noa. 

But  take  the  danger  and  the  f hune  away. 

And  Vkf  nuit  iuiiu#«  ImnumI*  apun  ber  prey    raA trees 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER, 


Sir, 


It  has  been  observed,  I  think,  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  alter  him  by  almost  every  other 
VI  riter,  that  Elngland  aflbrds  a  greater  variety  of 
characters  Uian  tlie  rest  of  the  world.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  liberty  provailinff  amon,^  us, 
which  gives  every  man  the  privilego  of  bring 
wise  or  foolish  his  own  way,  and  preserves  him 
from  the  necessity  of  hypocrisy  or  the  servility  of 
imitation. 

That  the  position  itself  is  true,  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satislied.  To  be  nearly  acquainted  witli 
the  people  of  different  countries  can  happen  to 
very  few  ;  and  in  life,  as  in  every  thing  else  be- 
held at  a  distance,  there  appears  an  even  uni- 
formity :  the  petty  discriminations  which  diver- 
sify the  natural  cnaracter,  are  not  discoverable 
but  by  a  dose  inspection;  we,  therefore,  find 
them  most  at  home,  because  there  wo  have  most 
opportunities  of  remarking  thein.^  Much  less 
ain  I  convinced,  that  this  peculiar  diversification, 
if  it  be  real,  is  the  consequence  of  peculiar  Uber- 
ty ;  for  where  is  the  goverament  to  be  found  that 
superintends  individuals  with  so  much  vigi- 
lance, as  not  to  leave  their  private  conduct  with- 
out restraint?  Can  it  enter  into  a  reasonable 
mind  to  imagine,  that  men  of  every  other  nation 
are  not  eoually  masters  of  their  own  time  or 
houses  wiui  ourselves ;  and  equally  at  liberty  to 
be  parsimonious  or  profuse,  frolic  or  sullen,  al»- 
stinent  or  luxurious  7  Liberty  is  certainly  neces- 
sary to  the  full  play  of  predominant  humours  ; 
but  such  liberty  is  to  be  found  alike  under  tht- 
|[0vernment  of  the  many  or  the  few,  in  monarch- 
ies or  in  commonwealths. 

How  readily  the  predominant  passion  snatches 
an  interval  oflibcrty,  and  how  fast  it  expand:*  it- 
■elf  when  the  weight  of  restraint  is  taken  away, 
I  had  lately  an  opportunity  to  discover,  as  I  took 
a  jourucy  into  tlie  country  in  a  stage  coach, 
which,  as  every  journey  is  a  kind  of  adventure, 
may  bf*  very  properly  related  to  you,  though  1  can 
display  no  such  extraordinary  assembly  as  Cer- 
vantes has  collected  at  Don  Cluixote^s  inn. 

In  a  stage  coach,  the  passengers  are  for  the 
most  part  wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  and 
without  expectation  of  ever  meeting  again  when 
tJieir  ^rncy  is  at  an  end ;  one  should  therefore 
imagine,  that  it  was  of  little  importance  to4my 
of  themj  wliat  conjectures  tlie  rest  should  form 
concerning  him.  Vet  so  it  is  that  as  all  think 
themselves  secure  from  detection,  all  assume  that 
character  of  wliich  they  are  most  desirous,  and 
on  no  occasion  is  the  general  ambition  of  superi- 
ority more  apparently  indulged. 

On  the  day  of  our  departure,  in  the  twilight  of 
the  morning,  1  aaoeoded  tbia  vehicle  with  three 
men  and  two  woami^  if«i    It 


was  eas}'  to  observe  the  affected  elevation  of 
mien  witli  which  cvpry  onr  entered,  and  the  su- 
percilious civility  with  which  they  paid  their 
compliments  to  each  other.  When  the  first  cere- 
mony was  desputched,  wo  sat  silent  for  a  long 
time,  all  employed  in  collecting  importance  into 
our  faces,  and  endeavouring  to  strike  reverence 
and  submission  into  our  companions. 

It  is  always  observable,  tlia*  silence  propagates 
itself,  and  that  the  longer  talk  has  been  suspend* 
ed,  the  more  ditficult  it  is  to  find  any  thing  to 
say.  We  began  now  to  wish  for  conversation ; 
but  no  on(*  seemed  inclined  to  descend  from  his 
dignity,  or  first  propose  a  topic  of  discourse.  At 
lost  a  corpulent  gentleman,  who  had  equipped 
himself  for  this  expedition  with  a  scarlet  surtout 
and  a  large  hut  with  a  broad  lace,  drew  out  his 
watch,  looking  on  it  in  silence,  and  then  held  it 
dangling  at  hiit  linger.  This  was,  I  suppose,  un* 
derstood  by  all  the  company  as  an  invitation  to  ask 
the  tim-.'  ot'thc  day,  but  nobody  appeared  to  heed 
his  overture  ;  and'  his  desire  to  be  talking  so  lar 
overcame  his  resentment,  that  he  let  us  know  of 
his  own  ac*cord  that  it  was  past  five,  and  that  in 
two  hours  wo  should  be  at  breakfast. 

His  condescension  was  thrown  away;  we 
continued  all  obdurate  ;  the  ladies  held  up  their 
heads;  1  amused  myself  with  watching  their  b0> 
haviour;  and  of  the  otlier  two,  one  seemed  to 
employ  himself  in  counting  the  trees  as  we  drove 
by  tiieui,  the  other  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyea, 
and  counterfeited  a  slumber.  The  man  of  bene* 
volence,  to  show  that  he  was  not  depressed  bj 
our  neglect,  hummed  a  tune,  and  beat  time  upon 
his  snufi^box. 

Thus  universally  displeased  with  one  another, 
and  not  much  delighted  with  ourselves,  we  came 
at  last  to  the  little  inn  appointed  tor  our  repast  f 
and  all  began  at  once  to  recompense  themsdvee 
for  the  constraint  of  silence,  by  innumerable 
questions  and  orders  to  the  people  that  attended 
u*(.  At  lost,  what  every  one  had  called  for  wee 
:{ot,  or  declared  impossible  to  be  got  at  that  tUM^ 
and  we  were  persuaded  to  sit  round  the  same 
tabic ;  when  tne  gentleman  in  the  red  sortont 
looked  again  upon  his  watch,  tokl  us  that  wt 
had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  but  he  was  sorry  to 
sue  so  little  merriment  among  us ;  that  all  iellow 
travellers  were  for  the  time  upon  tlie  leveL  um 
(hat  it  was  always  his  way  to  make  himself  OM 
of  thii  compacy.  "  I  remember,»»  says  he,  "  it 
was  uii  just  siicli  a  morning  as  this,  that  I  moi 
m\  Lord  Mumble  and  tlie  duke  of  Tenterdes 
were  out  upon  a  ramble:  we  called  at  a  littto 
house,  as  it  migiit  be  this ;  and  my  landlady,  I  waiw 
rant  you,  not  suspecting  to  whom  she  was  talk* 
ing,  wassojoctthir  and  facetious,  and  made  so 
many  merry  answers  to  our  questions,  that  we 
were  all  ready  to  burst  with  laughter.  At  lest 
the  good  woman  happening  to  overhear  me  whi^ 
per  the  duke,  and  call  him  by  this  title,  was  eo 
surprised  and  confounded,  that  we  could  soaroely 
get  a  word  from  her ;  and  the  duke  never  met 
me  from  that  day  to  this,  but  he  ulks  of  the  little 
house,  and  quarrels  with  me  for  terrifying  the 
landlady.*' 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  veneration  which  this  narrative  must  have 
procured  him  from  the  company,  when  one  of 
the  ladiea  havinc  reached  out  for  a  plate  on  a 
distant  part  of  the  table,  began  to  "n»*jk"  Ae 
inconvenienoos  of  tAveUinfr  and  the  d«ffiowt« 
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ivhidi  tiiey  wlin  neTer  SAt  tt  home  wilhoai  a 
^at  ntjmber  &f  attendants,  f<>and  m  perfonning 
f'*r  ibtiriiSL'ivtfS  ftich  ffjffit'.(*e  a^  the  road  rc<]uired  ; 
ant  th^i  p«of}la  of  quality  oTten  trftrdled  in  dit* 
giiise^  aad  might  bo  ^entrrally  known  rrom  the 
Yulgnt  by  ihcir  coud^edceniiiion  to  poor  innkeep- 
BE8,  acd  the  aliowancf^  vrbjch  tJipy  m^di:  for  any 
defect  in  lUeir  ^ntiertiiinmeiit ;  that  for  her  pftrt, 
whUe  paopte  we-te  ciiril  and  meant  w^il^  it  waj 
never  acr  cuMoiti  to  find  i'aalt,  lor  one  v/av  not  in 
o^Cp^ect  upou  a  journey  aJl  that  ont;  cnjuyed  at 
one^a  own  hoci9^." 

Agetieral  emulatioti  now  deemed  to  be  oiccitad^ 
On*t  of  the  men  who  had  hillierto  ^d  noihing, 
called  for  lJl<^  Uksl  newjipapcr  v  and  having  pe- 
rused il  a  while  with  deep  penatvcncis,  "  It  ia 
ixnpoBaible,^^  eaya  he,  **  for  %nj  man  to  ^esa 
how  to  act  witb  regard  tn  thp  stocks  ;  laat  week 
H  wa4  the  j^eneral  of*inJon  that  they  would  faU  ; 
and  I  ftoid'^ut  i^ventr  thouiamJ  pounds  in  ord^r 
to  a  purrho^e;  tlioy  have  now  risen  unt^cpccC- 
ediy  :  and  I  inaki'  no  doubt  but  at  my  return  to 
London  I  tshaU  risk  thirty  tJiou6a.nd  (Kuinds 
arnMig  them  aguin.^' 

A  young  man,  who  had  hitJierto  dlBlinguiahed 
biiruetf  only  by  the  vivacity  of  his  Jooks,  and  a 
i^^uent  diveTBJon  of  hii  eyes  from  one  object 
to  anotherf  upon  tlti^  dosed  hia  anufTbox,  and 
told  ue  that  ^*nc  had  a  hundred  timtfe  talked  with 
the  chancellor  and  the  judgc^s  on  the  subject  of 
the  stocks  ;  that  for  hia  pa(t  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  eatabUahed^  but  had  always 
bc&rd  them  reckoned  pernicious  to  trade,  uncer- 
tain in  their  pmducef  nod  nnaolid  in  their  found* 
•lioD  I  and  that  he  hod  been  »d vised  by  three 
judgeSi  hi«  inoBt  intimate  friends,  never  (o  ven^ 
tu™  his  money  in  the  funds^  but  to  put  it  out  upon 
land  security,'  tiil  he?  could  light  uptin  an  estate  in 
hia  own  country.'^ 

It  might  be  expected,  thatiipon  theae  glimpses 
of  Utent  dii^nity,  we  should  nM  have  begun  to 
look  round  ua  with  veneration;  rtod  havi?  be- 
haved hke  the  prinetff  of  romatice^  when  the  en* 
chanimt^nl  Uiat  disguised  them  ia  di?potved,  and 
tlwy  dia cover  the  dignity  of  each  olJier ;  yet  it 
happened,  that  none  of  these  hinta  made  much 
impression  on  the  companv  ;  every  one  was  ap* 
porently  suspected  of  endeavouring  to  impose 
iklse  appearances  upon  the  rent ;  nil  cenunoed 
thcii  haugbiinos!^  in  hopes  In  enforce  their 
claims;  and  all  grew  every  hour  more  sullen, 
because  they  found  thiir  representations  of 
thema  elves  with  out  efFt^tt. 

Thus  we  trii veiled  on  four  days  with  malevo* 
lenee  perpetually  incrcasiniTp  and  without  any 
mideavour  hut  to  onlvie  each  other  in  supercili- 
ousness and  neglect  \  and  when  any  two  of  us 
could  separate  oursdvee  for  a  moment,  we  vented 
our  imiigne.tlon  at  the  snucines^  of  the  rest. 

Ai  if^ngih  thp  journey  Wfift  at  nn  rnd  ;  and 
time  and  chance^  that  i?irip  off  Ml  disguise?*,  havf^ 
discovered  that  thr  intimate  of  lords  nnd  dukri^ 
il  a  noblrmnn*s  hutltT,  who  has  furnie^htd  n 
ahop  with  the  money  he  hns  saved;  the  man 
who  drills  so  Inrptlv  in  the  funds,  is  the  clerk  of 
a  broker  in  'Chanpf-alley  ;  the  lady  who  so 
carefully  concep  led  her  quality ^  keeps  a  cook- 
shop  behind  The  Exchftnct* ;  and  the  young  man 
who  IS  m  happy  m  I  he  friendship  of  the  jud^e«, 
ongroaaes  and  transcribes  for  bread  in  a  garret 
of  the  Topple.    Of  one  of  the  women  only  I 


coidi  make  no  disadvantageous  detection,  b0> 
cause  she  bad  assumed  no  charadcft  but  acooiD- 

inodat«^t  hr^rselftothfi  aci«ie»  before  ber,wilbci4 
anv  stfug^e  for  fhMinctioTi  '.f  sHp^noiif^ 

\  could  not  forbear  to  reflet  on  the  fiailj  of 
practising  a  fraud,  which,  aa  tlic  event  isbonecf, 
\\a.d  bean  already  prailised  too  oftert  1o  succeed, 
and  by  the  flucce«s  of  wh(ch  r»o  advantage  eoiiid 
have  been  obtairiLd;  of  asauming  a  cbaraOtfr, 
which  was  to  end  with  tlie  day  ;;  and  ofclaimiiig 
upon  ful^r^  pretences  honours  which  most  penah 
with  the  breath  thar  paed  them. 

But,  IV tr,  Advei^iTurer,  let  not  those  who  lau||b 
at  me  and  my  compa,nion^,  tltink  Uiis  folly  ^n 
fined  to  a  ^tagc  coaclu  Every  man  in  ihe  jotu 
ney  of  lite  takes  tlie  same  advatita^  of  cbej^ao 
lancc  of  his  fellow  travel  I  eirs,  diaguisea  hiOiAdf  in 
connterftiit  merit,  and  hear«  tboae  pnises  witb 
toniplaecncy,  which  hia  consdence  rvpftoacbtt 
hiojfor  accepting.  Every  man  dtreeires  brm^f^ 
while  he  thinks  he  is  deceiving-  others  j  and  for- 
gets  that  the  time  is  at  hand  Hrien  eterj  lUueioa 
shall  cease,  w  hen  tictitioug  excellence  shall  tw 
torn  away^  and  ail  must  be  shown  to  sll  in  their 
real  estate.     I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  aei-rant, 
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Qui  cupit  apUum  tmrtu  cpuriiiftf*  lUtMi^ 

Af KJEa  tulit  fttiiqut  pmer.  But 

The  f^aih,  w|ioboji«»  th'  Olj^mjitt  priz«  lo  nio^ 
All  3iT(»  mast  try,  and  evtry  toil  HuMio-       F»4Mal 

It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  tl^ai  ^'  reading  makai  i 

full  man,  conversation  a  ready  man,  and  Writblf 
an  eiact  man*" 

Aa  Bacon  attained  to  degreea  of  IraOwSadfl 
scarcely  ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  the  m- 
rections  which  he  civps  fur  study  have  cettainlj 
a  juet  claim  10  o\\r  tt^s^rd  i  f<^T  «'bo  can  teach  an 
art  with  ro  great  authority,  as  he  that  baa  prw- 
tiffed  it  with  undisputed  success  7 

Under  Oie  protection  of  so  Cteat  a  nain«^  I 
shall,  therefore,  venture  to  inculcate  to  myinffr- 
niouscontemporBrics,  the  necessity  of  fea4fin§ 
Ihe  litnci^s  ol  consulting  other  un'derTtapdlQIi 
than  their  own,  and  of  considering  the  sentimiaii 
and  opinions  of  those  who,  however  negUctied 
in  the  present  age,  bud  in  their  ow  n  times,  aal 
many  of  them  a  long  lime  afterwards,  sucb  rfr 
putalion  for  knowledge  and  acuteneoa  is  «ffl 
scarcely  ever  he  attained  by  those  that  deapbl 
them. 

An  opinion  haa  of  late  heen»  IJoiow  not  how, 
propagated  among  us,  that  Uhraries  art  Mm 
only  with  useless  lunriber;  thai  men  of  ptrtt 
stniyl  in  need  of  no  a-isistance;  and  that  to  fpeftd 
life  in  poiing  upon  books,  is  only  to  imfeibcpre" 
judiccs,  to  ob  jit  met  and  embarrass  (he  poweri 
of  nature,  to  ciiUivflte  mcinorv'  at  the  expense  of 
jud  anient,  and  to  bury  reason  under  a  chaos  of 
inc!ige!«led  learning. 

S^uch  i^  The  talk  of  many  who  tilink  ihenwalTrt 
wi^e.and  of  some  who  a  re' thought  wise  by  othet^ 
of  whom  port  probably  believe  their  own  tenctii 
and  part  may  lu*  ju?lly  puspected  of  cndeavoui^ 
ing  in  shrlter  thi  ir  itrrtiyrancff  in  multitudes,  an4 
of  wishini!  10  destroy  that  reputation  which  th^y 
have  no  hopes  to  th^f^.    It  will,  I  belkvci  te 
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Mad  iovmrimbhp  tro^  that  learning  was  fterer 
^aorind  Kjr  any  learned  man :  and  wEat  credit  can 
b#  given  to  those  who  Yenttire  to  condemn  that 
»hiehtbey  do  not  know  7 

If  icaiion  has  the  power  aaeribed  to  it  bj  its  ad- 
«D0itiae,  if  ao  much  u  to  be  discovered  b>  atten- 
iMtt  and  meditation,  it  ia  hard  to  believe,  that  to 
■any  onUioDa,eaiially  participating  of  the  boun- 
ttoa  of  uatora  with  onreekes,  havel>een  for  agee 
Wfoa  agea  meditating  in  vain  :  if  the  wits  of  the 
yaanl  time  expect  the  regard  of  posterity, 
wlilefa  wi&  then  inherit  the  reason  whicn  is  now 
jhwight  auparior  to  instruction,  surely  they  may 
aUow  thenMalvea  to  be  instructed  by  the  reason 
«f  ftnner  geoemtions.  When,  therefore,  an  au- 
terdeelafesi,  that  he  has  been  able  to  learn  no- 
M^g  fiom  tftM  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
■Mb  a  declaration  has  been  lately  made,  nothing 
tal  a  d^grae  of  arrosance  unpardonable  in  the 
;  iraoian  understanding,  can  hinder  him 


MB  peiceifing  that  he  is  raising  prejudices 
agiiBat  his  own  performance ;  for  with  what 
hapaa  of  ■pccegs  can  he  attempt  that  in  which 
l^aatar  abflities  have  hitherto  miscarried  7 .  or 


_         '  abilities  have  hitherto  miscarried  7 .  or 
wilfa  what  peooliar  force  does  he  suppose  him- 
df  invigorated,  that  difficulties  hitherto  invinci- 
la  afeKNdd  give  way  before  him  7 
Of  thoae  whom  Providence  has  qualified  to 
any  additions  to  hiiman  knowledge,  the 
er  is  extremely  small;  and  what  can  be 

I  by  each  single  mind,  even  of  his  superior 

elaaai  ia  veiy  little ;  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
■mat  owe  aU  their  knowledge,  and  all  must  owe 
frr  tha  laiger  part  of  it,  to  the  information  of 
aChanu  To  onderMand  the  works  of  celebrated 
aaChon^  oomprahend  their  systems,  and  retain 
iMr  laaaoningSy  is  a  task  more  than  equal  to 
aMUBon  iatalleets ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to  be 
aaaaantad  oaelets  or  idle,  who  has  stored  his 
■iad  with  acquired  knowledse,  andean  detail  it 
Jly  to  others  who  nave  less  leisure  or 
Mlitiea. 

I  haa  justly  observed,  that  knowledge  is 
I  to  him  who  is  not  known  b}r  others  to 
I  it :  to  the  scholar  himself  it  is  nothing 
iHdb  taapact  either  to  honour  or  advantage,  for 
*  Wond  eaanot  reward  those  qualities  which 
led  from  it ;  with  respect  to  others  it 
because  itafibrds  no  help  to  igno- 

jor. 

It  ia  with  justice,  therefore,  that  in  an  accom- 
yfahad  ehaiacter,  Horace  unites  just  sentiments 
vitfi  4ha  power  of  expressing  them ;  and  he  that 
kaa  eoca  aocmnulated  leammg,  is  next  to  con- 
Mar,  how  he  shall  most  widely  diffuse  and  most 
apraaably  impart  it 
TA  .laaay  Bum  is  made  bv  conversation.  He 
uat  boriea  himself  among  his  manuscripts  "be- 
ipffaot^"  as  Bope  expresses  it,  <Svith  learned  dust,'* 
aad  weara  aot  his  days  and  nights  in  perpetual 
naaaich  and  solitary  meditation,  is  too  apt  to 
kaa  in  hia  elocution  what  he  adds  to  his  wis- 
daai;  and  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  ap- 
faar  ovarloaded  with  his  own  notions,  like  a  man 
ahaad  with  weapons  which  he  cannot  wield.  He 
kaa  BO  freility  or  inculcating  his  speculations,  of 
■iayiin^  htmaelf  to  the  vanous  degrees  of  intel- 
laal  winch  the  accidents  of  conversation  will  pre- 
aant ;  iMit  will  talk  to  most  unintelligibly,  and  to 
al  onpleaaantly. 
i  waa  once  preaent  at  the  lectures  of  a  pro- 
a  man  rwOly  skillad  in  tha 
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which  he  professed,  who  having  occosion 
to  explain  the  terms  opacum  and  pelluciaum,  told 
us,  alter  sonic  hesitation,  that  opacum  was,  as  one 
might  say,  opaket  and  that  pellucidum  signified 
ptUmeid,  Such  was  the  dexterity  witlt  whidi 
this  learned  reader  facilitated  to  his  auditors  tho 
intricacies  of  science ;  and  so  true  is  it  that  a  man 
mav  know  what  he  cannot  teach. 

uoerhaave  complains,  that  the  writers  who 
have  treated  of  chymistry  before  him,  are  usalesa 
to  the  greater  part  of  etudents,  because  they  pre* 
suppose  their  readers  to  have  such  degrees  of 
skill  as  are  not  often  to  be  found.  Into  the  aamo 
error  are  all  men  apt  to  fall,  who  have  familiar^ 
ized  any  subject  to  themselves  in  solitude  i  they 
discourse,  as  if  they  thought  every  other  ntan  had 
been  employed  in  the  same  inquiries ;  and  ejD> 
pect  that  short  hints  and  obscure  allusions  will 
produce  in  others  the  same  strain  of  ideas  which 
they  excite  in  themselves. 

Nor  is  this  the  onl^  inconvenience  which  tho 
man  of  study  sufiers  trom  a  recluse  life.  Whan 
he  meets  with  an  opinion  that  pleases  him,  ha 
catches  it  up  with  eagerness ;  looks  only  after 
such  arguments  as  tend  to  his  confirmation ;  or 
spares  nims'elf  the  trouble  of  discussion,  and 
adopts  it  with  very  little  proof;  indulges  it  long 
without  suspicion,  and  in  time  unites  it  to  the  ge- 
neral body  of  his  knowledge,  and  treasures  it  up 
among  incontestable  truths ;  but  when  he  comes 
into  the  worid  among  men  who,  arguing  upon 
dissimilar  principles,  have  been  led  to  diflerent 
conclusions,  ana  being  placed  in  various  situa- 
tions, view  the  same  object  on  many  sides ;  he 
finds  his  darling  position  attacked,  and  himself 
in  no  condition  to  defend  it :  having  thought  al- 
ways in  one  train,  he  is  in  the  state  of  a  man  who 
having  fenced  always  with  the  same  master,  ia 
perplexed  and  amazed  by  a  new  posture  of  his 
antagonist ;  ho  is  entangled  in  unexpected  diffi 
colties,  he  is  harassed  by  sudden  objections,  ha 
is  unprovided  with  solutions  or  replies:  his  sur^ 
•rise  impedes  bis  natural  powers  of  reasoning, 
lis  thouffhts  are  scattered  and  confounded,  ana 
he  gratifies  the  pride  of  airy  petulance,  with  an 
easy  victory. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  with  what  obstinacy 
truths  which  one  mind  perceives  almost  by  intui- 
tion, will  be  rejected  by  another,  and  how  many 
artifices  must  be  practised,  to  procure  admission 
for  the  most  evident  propositions  into  under 
standings  frighted  by  tncir  novelty,  or  burdened 
against  them  by  accidental  prejudice;  it  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,  how  frequently,  in  these 
extemporaneous  controversies,  the  dull  will  be 
subtle,  and  the  acute  absurd ;  how  often  stupid- 
ity will  elude  the  force  of  argument,  by  involv- 
ing itself  in  its  own  gloom  ;  and  mistaken  inge- 
nuity will  weave  artful  fallacies,  which  reason 
can  scarcely  find  means  to  disentangle. 

In  these  encounters  the  learning  of  the  recluse 
usually  fails  him :  nothing  but  long  habit  and 
frequent  experiments  can  confer  the  power  of 
changing  a  position  into  various  forms,  prevent* 
ing  it  in  different  points  of  view,  connecting  it 
with  known  and  granted  truths,  fortifying  it  with 
intelligible  arguments,  and  illustrating  it  by  apt 
similitudes;  and  he,  therefore, that  has  ooUeetad 
his  knowledge  in  solitude,  must  learn  its  applica- 
tion by  mixing  with  mankind. 

Bat  while  the  various  opportunitiea  of^ 
■atioB  i^vita  as  totiyavaiynioda  flCr~ 
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QTid  eireiy  srt  of  ttcommendiiig  our  aentini^nts^ 
we  Are  Irequentiy  beirayc^d  lo  the  u»e  QtVuck  iu 
are  iwt  m  tnetiutelves  atheily  Jeron^iMe:  a  man 
heated  in  Uxlk,  »nd  eager  ofirictt^ry,  taki>s  ndvmi-' 
tige  of  til'-'  iniatiLk^fB  or  lonDranco  uf  Ida  advf>rfla- 
ry,  liLya  huld  of  eoncessious  to  m  Liich  he  knows 
ho  hm  no  rrgbt,  and  urg^  proofe  Uktlv  to  prevftjl 
itn  his  opponent,  though  lie  knows  fum^etf  thut 
they  iiavtr  tra  force:  Lhui^  i\ie  ae verity  of  rem^on 
M  roltt,SP<},  many  topics  are  accyuuilaled^  but 
willitNtl  jii»t  ttfimngetneul  or  distinction ;  i\'e 
tettTK  10  watiafy  Dumelvefl  wiih  siKrh  raU0i?ii)4lioFi 
a«  ailteee*  others ;  and  eeldom  recall  to  a  elojiti 
cjiaminationf  that  dis«our^<^  whick  Itaa  gimlifiml 
our  vanity  tvjth  viclory  and  applnuse. 

Sotne  cautioUf  ihvTtii^Tts^  nmsl  be  iHtd  lea^t  fo- 
mou&iicsa  and  facility  be  made  Ipm  valuaKle  by 
JitaccuraiT  ami  coniusian.  To  fix  the  thou^hti 
by  vttiuag,  and  subject  thom  to  ff«|t|f^nt  cxtficii- 
nation^  and  re^iews^  is  Lhi»  b^st  method  of  ena- 
bling the  mit^d  to  detect  its  own  lophisms,  and 
kQ«p  itou  guard  againat  the  falUeten  uhich  it 
practises  on  other? ;  m  convcrE^ation  we  naturally 
diffbjB  our  Thnu^ht^  and  m  writinu:  TVe  contrati 
them;  method  is  the  LitcllcDcu  ol  wriUng:^  and 
unconatfuint  the  grat^e  of  convoraatioa* 

To  ri»ad(  writ^,  and  converse  in  d\xv  propor* 
tiont,  hj  therefore,  the  buaintisA  o(  a  man  of  let- 
t*rB,  For  all  tlipsp  thf  re  la  not  often  equal  op- 
portunity ;  cjo'llpneo^  therrforp,  is  «al  oftc?n 
attamabie  ;  tind  nititflt  m^ta  fail  m  ono  or  oLht;;rrtf 
the  enda  pmuo^ed^  and  aro  fnU  without  readi- 
aeaof  ot  reaay  without  t^xactnt^sis.  Borno  deii 
ciarcy  miHt  bi  forgiven  all,  l>£^ai^3e  all  ore  mm  j 
and  more  mnst  be  allowed  to  pans  unecn^nnxt  in 
the  greater  part  of  llie  worh^  becauae  notic  can 
confer  upon  himself  abilities^  and  fi^w  have  the 
chDice  ot  situation 9  proper  for  itie  improi  cment 
of  thoae  whkh  nature  huA  be^ioived  :  it  is,  how- 
ever, reasonable  to  bara  ptf/tclwn  m  onr  eye; 
that  we  may  always  odvanee  townrrli  it,  Ihoogit 
wa  know  It  ul^vlt  ean  he  rcMrlM  il. 

N"o.  9£."|    SATtROAt  Seftembej  as,  1733. 
Cum  iabuiuM  ami^hjr  ftfiMonM  lumel  kt^ntxti.      tlan. 

Bold  hf  !fip  critic,  irnloii^-  lo  hiF  Lrj^i, 
Like  iUg  /iric  Jiiri|:«  invjturoiiliy  JupI. 

In  the  pipers  of  criiicisin  wliith  you  have  given 
to  the  public,  I  have  remarked  a  spirit  of  candour 
and  love  of  truth,  equally  renrote  from  bigotry 
and  captiousiiess :  a  just  distribution  of  praise 
amongst  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  :  a  sober 
deferenco  to  reputation  long  entabhshed,  with- 
out a  blind  adoration  of  aiitiquity  ;  and  a  wili- 
ingncss  to  favour  later  p(  rfonnances  w  ithout  a 
light  or  puerile  fondn;  .ss"  for  novellv. 

I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  before  you, 
stich  observations  as  have  risen  to  my  mind  in 
the  consideration  of  Virgil's  pastorals',  without 
any  inquiry  how  far  my  sentiments  de\  iatc  from 
e,stabliphed  rules  or  common  opinions. 

If  we  survey  the  ten  pastorals  in  a  general 
view,  it  wdl  h:^  fotrnd  that  Virgil  can  derive  from 
them  very  httle  claim  to  the  praise  of  an  inventor. 
To  search  into  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  poet- 
ry, is  not  my  present  purpose ;  that  it  has  long 
•iihsisted  in  the  east,  the  Sacred  Writings  suffi- 


cieniW  mtbrm  ui ;  und  wg  may  GonjwTture,  wjj|r 
g^-aC  probabiUtyi  that  it  waa  aameiiuie^  Umi  ^^ 
votion,  and  minietimcfl  the  entertain mcsil,  tif  Lm 
i]  rat  generati  o  n  s^  of  m  a  n  k  i  nd*  Thcgcariia  uniui 
elegnnce  with  simphcity  ;  and  tnuf^bl  hit  illp^ 
herda  to  sinji  with  so  much  laase  awl  barfn^nr 
that  his  oi>untryi»en,  deipciiring  |o  tjccfjf  tw 
bote  to  imitate  htm  ;  and  ihe  lirt>i4%  bowrvat 
vain  or  aiiilHtioua,  lt;li  him  m  quiei  poiaaMioli  ot 
the  parlafnU  which  tlic  wood  iiytu|i|ui  had  bn 
Hlowt^d  0|:H*n  I  urn. 

Vif^ai^f  howevifr^  taking  advantAgo  ot  anol 
lanj^uage,  ventured  tq  copy  or  to  rival  ilKpi 
iwH  ifHTd^  he  kaa  written  with  greater  if 
u(  diction,  and  elc^vntion  ot'  sentjmeDl;  bvt  l| 
thiT  mi^ittfcefice  ol^  hi^  pt>rf(irmanc«a  was  toofi^ 
tilt;  fiifmdieily  waa  les.^  ;  and  perhapfv  wbeittte 
excels  Thcourit  us,  he  tome  litiiea  nbliyiia' bis  itn 
p«(iorily  by  deviaiin^  f^oni  lh«  pajitoniJ  «b«/fta 
t£r,  and  parftjrimnsf  what  Theoctitus  tufvtff^ 
templed* 

y  etp  though  I  would  willinglj  pay  to  Tlta»* 
oritus  ihe  lion  our  which  i»  alwaya  dvt«  to  %\t  oil* 
gina)  nttthor,  t  am  far  from  tnlLndiAg  to  depM^ 
c^ate  Virgil:  of  wbuvn  Horace  Jbiliy  dedati^ 
thai  the  njrmt  mnfeiq  HiaTO  app>ro)Mial«l  U»llil9 
their  >  Ipg^ance  and  itwiYtneas,  and  %vbo^  as  be  «^ 
pied  Thet^eritiiS  in  hia  deai^n,  bo*  rtisi*ij»bfed  hm 
rikewij*e  in  ha  succe« ;  lor,  if  we  mxe^pt  Cat 
nhnrniu!*,  an  tibscure  awthot  of  th*  lowcf  agtrs,  f 
know  not  that  a  single  fmsi^tTal  wtk*  wratca  mSiet 
litm  by  any  uo-'t,  liU  tlie  rertval  of  hlmituTe. 

But'Uioiigli  bi^tfeneml  iiieiit  lias  b«cn  imiT^ri 
*5ally  acknoH  kdged,  I  am  far  Oom  tlnnking  all  tbft 
procluction^of  his  rural  Thaha  equally  cjccN»Jiki|| 
there  if,  indeed,^  in  all  lii^  pa^toiula  a  VUtti^w 
vei^fication  which  it  is  vain  to  seek  In  laf 
other  poelj  but  if  we  except  Ihr  firet  and  th* 
^entK,  Ihey  seem  liahl^}  either  wholly  or  iiipan  ^ 
considcrabla  ubjectinniL 

The  awi>nd,  thou  if  h  we  Mioold  for^lbe  gr*al 
ehirirn  :i-jijri-^r  it,  whieh  I  ftni  afraid  can  ut!:¥«t 
hrj  refntedj  midtt,  I  rhmk,  have  pt'rished  wilhoai 
f^riy  ditninntion  nf  tJie  praise  of  h.-a  author;  fori 
know  nnt  ih:i\  il  eon  tains  out:  olluctiuji  ^entimsflt 
or  pi r a "^i OIF  d'  scri|.ition,  or  one  passage  ibit 
^'trik'^iri  ihe  imngJ nation  or  awakens  the  paj^stuMh 

The  tlii.-d  contains  a  coiitt-st  between  two 
s1u;phf'ird=3,  b^^ini  with  b  quarrri  of  which  aedia 
patticni.irs  miglii:  ivell  bL*  t^parrdn  <*n tried  on  with 
Hfinphtlinf'^.T  nm\  tlegnnce>  riml  tenuinatet!  it 
last  in  a  reconciliation  :  but,  surely,  whether  th* 
invectives  with  which  they  attack  each  other b* 
true  or  false,  they  are  too  much  degraded  from 
the  dignity  of  pastoral  innocf  nee  ;  and  instead 
of  rejoicing  that  they  arc  both  victorious,  I  sbouki 
not  have  grieved  could  they  have  been  both  de- 
feated. 

The  Poein  to  Pollio  is  indeed  of  another  kiad: 
it  is  filled  with  images  at  once  splendid  and  pica*- 
ing,  and  it  is  elevated  with  grandeur  ofhagfUg9 
worthy  of  the  tirst  of  Roman  poets,  but  I  am  not 
able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  dispropottion  be- 
tween the  j>ert'ormance  and  the  occasion  thai 
produced  it:  that  the  golden  age  should  return 
l)ecause  Pollio  had  a  son,  appears  so  wild  a  fic- 
tion, that  I  am  ready  to  suspect  the  poet  of  haf 
ing  written  for  some  other  purpose,  what  he  took 
this  opportunity  of  producing  to  the  public 

The  fifth  contains  a  celebration  of  DaphaMi 
which  has  stood  to  all  succeeding  ages  a*  lh« 
model  of  pastoral  elegies.    To  deny  prais*  to 
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perfi^rmaiiee  which  so  many  thousands  have  la- 
boured to  imitate,  would  be  to  judge  with  too 
little  deference  for  the  opinion  of  mankind :  f  et 
whoever  shall  read  it  with  impartiality,  will  noi) 
that  most  of  the  imager  arc  ot  the  mythological 
kind,  and  therefore  easily  invented ;  and  that 
there  are  few  sentiments  of  rational  praise  or  na- 
tural lamentation. 

In  the  Silenus  he  again  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
philoaopliic  sentiments,  and  heroic  poetry.  The 
address  to  Varus  is  eminently  beautiful;  but 
■ince  the  compliment  paid  to  Gall  us  fixes  the 
transaction  to  his  own  time,  the  fiction  of  Silenus 
■eems  injudicious :  nor  has  any  suflicient  reason 
vet  been  found,  to  justify  his  choice  of  those  fa- 
Um  that  make  the  subject  of  the  song. 

The  seventh  exhibits  another  contest  of  the 
tuneful  shepherds :  and,  surely,  it  is  not  without 
some  reproach  to  his  inventive  power,  that  of  ten 
pastorals,  Virffil  has  written  two  upon  the  same 

Elan.  One  of  the  shepherds  now  gains  an  ac- 
nowledged  victory,  but  without  any  apparent 
superiority,  and  the  reader  when  he  sees  the 
pnze  adjudged,  is  not  able  to  discover  how  ii  was 
deserved. 

Of  the  eighth  pastoral,  so  little  is  properly  the 
work  of  Virgil,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  other 
praise  or  Uame  than  that  of  a  translator.  . 

Of  the  ninth  it  is  scarce  possible  to  discover 
the  design  or  tendency :  it  is  said,  I  know  not 
upon  what  authority,'  to  have  been  coinposccT' 
from  fragments  of  other  poems :  and  except  a 
few  lines  in  which  the  author  touches  upon  his 
own  misfortunes,  there  is  nothing  that  seems  ap- 
propriated to  any  time  or  place,  or  of  which  any 
other  use  can  ble  discovered  than  to  fill  up  the 
poem. 

The  first  and  the  tenth  pastorals,  whatever  be 
determined  of  the  rest,  are  sufficient  to  place 
their  author  above  the  reach  of  rivalry.  The 
complaint  of  Gallus  disappointed  in  his  love,  is 
full  of  such  sentiments  as  disappointed  'o/c  na- 
turally produces :  his  wislics  arc  wild,  his  resent- 
ment 18  tender ;  and  his  purposes  arc  inconstant. 
In  the  genuine  language  of  despair,  he  soothes 
himself  awhile  with  the  pity  that  shall  be  paid 
him  after  his  death. 

— ^->  Tamen  CMntabitit,  ArcmdUy  <»f  ml, 
Mouiibiu  kite  vt$tri» ;  »oU  ewtare  p€riti 
Artadet.     O  miki  Um  qvurn  moUiter  onm  fmU$tmfU. 
Ftitra  mtot  ohm  si/stula  dicmt  amort*  ! 

-Yrt.  O  Arcadian  mraitis, 
Te  b«>t  ariificera  of  itoothinf  straiiu ! 
Tuiic  your  toft  rcodd,  ooil  loach  your  rocks  my  woct, 
So  aholl  my  rhaclr  tn  sweeter  re*t  rrpoae. 
O  that  your  birth  and  husineu  had  been  mine ; 
To  feetl  the  floi  k,  and  pruac  the  ^p^(>adillf  vine ! 

Waktok. 

Discontented  with  his  present  condition,  and 
desirous  to  be  any  thin^r  hut  wlitit  he  is,  he  wishes 
himself  one  of  the  shepherds.  He  then  catches 
the  idea  of  niral  tranquillity ,  but  soon  discovers 
how  much  happier  he  should  be  in  these  happy 
regions,  with  Lycoris  at  his  side  : 

ffie  gdidifontra,  kic  mollis,  preta  Lftori  t 
Hie  nemn* ;  kic  ipto  tecum  eantmmerer  mvo, 
Nunc  imMmu  amt^r  dmri  me  Marti*  in  armi*f 
Tela  inter  media,  atqti*  advir*9*  Jetintt  ka*tt*, 
Tuproctd  mpatria  (nte  *it  miki  credere)  Umhtm 
Afpina*,  ak  dnrn  !  nive*,  etfrigora  Rkeni 
Me  *ine  *ola  vide*.    Jk  te  nefiigora  UdmU  ! 
Jk  tiki  me  tncreuglaeie*  *eeet  €9ptrmp4*mlm»  ' 


Herecooltair  foantain<  roll  through  flowery  i 

Here  wood«,  Lycorw,  lif\  th«ir  verdant  heads  i 

Here  could  I  wear  my  rai'i  Icra  life  away. 

And  in  tiiy  arms  in.wn»ihly  <lcoay. 

Insteiid  of  that,  me  frantic  iovc<lf«^»iiis, 

'Mid  foes,  and  dreadful  durtii,  and  bloody  plaint  t 

While  you— •imI  can  my  i»o«il  the  t«lo  bp|ii»ve. 

Far  from  your  country,  lonely  wandering  Itave 

Me,  me  your  luver,  barbarou<t  fii^itive ! 

Seek  tho  roag h  Alpa  where  snows  cternul  shine, 

Andjoylesa  border*  of  the  frozen  Rhine. 

Ah !  may  no  cold  o'er  blast  my  dearci>t  maid. 

Nor  pointed  ice  thy  tender  feet  iuvade.         WjiaTOW. 

He  then  turns  his  thoughts  on  every  tide.  In 
quest  of  something  that  may  solace  or  amUM 
him ;  he  proposes  happiness  to  himself,  first  in 
one  scene  and  then  in  another:  and  at  last  flndi 
that  notliing  will  satisfy : 

Jam  m*qu*  Hamnmrfmde*  ncrnm,  M*e  earwiim*  nsMs 
Ipea  plaeeut :  ipaet  rurntm  eoncedite  «yl»«. 
Aen  illmm  nottri  po**nnt  mmtare  labore*  ; 
i»c  *i  frtfforiku*  medii*  Jifbrumqu*  bibmmWr 
Sitkomiasqu*  nive*  kfomu*  tubeetwui*  Ofuoam  ' 
yec  n,  eum  marien*  allm  liber  ateiim  lUma, 
jEtkiapum  ver»*mma  oae*  *uk  *id*re  CmnerL 
Omnia  vincit  amor  ;  el  no*  cedamn*  amari. 

Hut  now  again  no  more  the  woodland  maida. 
Nor  pastoral  songs  delight— Farewell,  ye  swades 
No  toils  of  ours  the  cruel  god  con  ch:iniir, 
Though  lost  in  frozen  deserts  wc  should  rrj)f«| 
Though  we  should  drink  where  chillinu  U^bnit  flow% 
Endure  bleak  winter  bla>tf<,  and  Thrari&'i  snowa 
Or  on  hot  India's  plains  our  flocks  shoulil  feed. 
Where  the  parrh'd  elm  de<:lincs  bis  f>ickeaing  head. 
Beneath  flercc-glowing  Cancer's  ftery  bcuuu. 
Far  from  cool  breezes  ard  refre>hing  streuina 
Ijove  over  all  maintains  resittle-s  sway, 
And  let  us  luvo's  all-conquering  power  obey. 

Waetox. 

But  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  th« 
tonth  pastoral,  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  the  pre» 
fercnco  to  the  first,  which  is  equally  natural  and 
more  diversified.  The  complaint  of  the  shep- 
herd, who  saw  his  old  companion  at  ease  in  m 
shade,  while  himself  was  driving  his  little  floek 
he  knew  not  whither,  is  such  as,  with  variation 
of  circumstances,  misery  always  utten  at  th« 
sight  of  prosperity : 

Jfo*  pairi4efme*t  ti  dmleia  linqutmrn*  mrvm : 

No*  patriam/^gimm* :  fv,  Titfre^  lentm*  im  umkrm, 

Formo*am  reeonmr*  doee*  AwtarfUida  «y<VM. 

We  leave  oar  country^a  bounds,  oar  nocli-IaVMl  jliia|». 

We  from  our  country  fly,  unb^>py  awainal 

Yoa,  Tit'rus,  in  the  grovoa  at  kdsaro  laid, 

Teach  AmarylUa'  name  to  every  ahado.       WAaroa, 

His  account  of  the  difficulties  of  hisjoiimej, 
gives  a  very  tender  itnoge  of  pastoral  distreM : 


>  En !  ip*e  cavella* 


Pratemu*  etger  ago :  hone  etiam  vtz,  Titfre,  du€0 

Hie  inter  dtnta*  corf  lea  modo  munqma  g*mt:Uo§, 

Spem  gregi*^  ak !  *itice  in  nudatonnixm  roiifmit. 

And,k>!  sad  partner  of  tbe  general  care. 

Weary  and  fuint  I  drive  my  goaU  afar ! 

While  scarcely  this  my  loading  hand  ttttUlns, 

Tired  with  the  wav,  and  recent  from  her  psioa  { 

For 'mid  yon  tanclrd  hazels  a*  we  part. 

On  the  bare  flints  her  hapless  twin  she  eaat. 

The  hopes  and  promiae  of  my  mia'd  fokl !  WASTOir. 

The  description  of  Virgil's  happiness  in  bU 
little  fann,  combines  almost  all  the  imsges  of  ni- 
ral pleasure ;  and  ho,  therefore,  that  can  read  il 
witii  indUflbrenca,  haeao  sense  of  pastoral  po«trf 
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tkam  insiiftv  g*  tif**  It  nto-ttumt  jtutuia  fxlstf 

FW|M«a(l!  "Ha-rn  Alt  1>Nl4t  jl«ilH^II«    10*0, 

titht  aIj<i  fvi  rirpi  4. v<i^ /m ii<»'4r l#f  ltd  ttHrmm  f 
(f^i  ttiMtH  ImtfffH  rantJ^  (««  «!■#,  |ki  ^t(*4*#i 

U»ppT  olUmAn:  tli^^ii  *iUi  t>i}^  furui*  rcilored, 
lintnifh  for  thix*  »\\vXi  l>lnu  tliy  ffuj^ul  licit rd. 
What  ihuiifh  fut'tb  41  r«itwt  Ww  itiili«<l  »nil  o'erfpr«vJi 
Or  cbitKlix  bulniiu  irinrk*  ftnlfiry  hn^tl, 
■Wtfiliriilfn  futid  Uijr  tr«ttim|  awn  »lt«H  frar, 
tbMttOll  eoRUj;l<'Ui  ■{trcJiU  ill  inlluduce  tiDre. 
^VapiftAA  luui '  tif^re  ^DLiid  tb^  ncj^u^taiy'd  lirviow, 
Am.  ncred  rprtikt;*^  ynu'H  «H(tJi  Lh«  tcuf^tilFif  bnm*  f 
Wliiia  frnoijrtia  wiUvir-riiiiikP,  iky  pic'iunf'i  l>vUJDil|^ 
Th#  bmnthfl  fuck  til?  iowtiry  Kioroftruiiitd^ 
9b«U  A«««ily  luiiif^lfl  vritli  vfafi  irhippcniif  tHMf  tTi» 

Witile  ri4iii  iWrp  r^iclEa  ihe  pfMwHiMy  b  liHrd  i. 
Nur  the  fiofiHTtiotag  ^o\v>^  thy  |iyfiuril«  turd,, 

Not  I  urtJoa  ijrou  tli '  uriAJ  tha  %.i^  'pbin .        Wa  htok. 

It  mi.y  be  obHcnred,  ihot  these  two  poeius  were 
produced  bj  evoiits  that  really  happened  ;  and 
\^jxw^  therefore,  be  of  uae  lo  prove,  tWl  we  can 
alw*y«  feel  more  than  we  can  joiagine  luid  Uiat 
tbo  tnosE  ftttfut  fiction  mtist  gjve  waj^  to  truth.  I 
Bm^Sjr,  youf  bumbte  lien^atit, 
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JbHl  wiLhcveet  iiovtUy  y vur  ivdl  detain. 

Ft  IB  often  chargofl  upon  writer;!,  that  with  alt 
their  protension;^  (o  geniuiii  and  di:;?eo\  crie-?,  thej 
do  little  more  liimii  cotty  ont?  aiititiif^r^  and  that 
composiliotis  obtruded  upon  ihu  world  with  Ihe 
pomp  of  novelty,  cwiitaiti  (jiily  tedioui*  repetitions 
ofcommtJtT  Beritiments,  orat  brst  exhthit  a  traiL-j- 
positjon  of  known  imo^t'x,  and  gwa  a  new  ap- 
pearance to  truth  only  by  unme  sli^rbt  ditji-rt'nt'u 
of  dresa  and  df?c! oration. 

The  alkgatjoii  of  rr^emtjlance  between  an- 
IhorB  is  indj'flputahly  tnio  ;  but  the  chnrge  ofpla- 
darism,  winch  is  ral?ed  upon  it,  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed with  equal  readin^fi^-  A  coincidence  of 
lentirncnt  mav  cattily  hnppm  without  anv  corn- 
man  ication,  siince  there  are  many  oeea?ionfl  in 
which  aU  reasonable  men  will  n<.arly  thnik  alike. 
Writers  of  all  ages  have  had  the  same  scntiincnLn, 
bee  ft  use  they  have  m  all  ages  had  the  sami'  oh- 
jpc(5  of  speculation  j  the  interc?l3  and  passions, 
the  yirlucB  and  vjces  of  mankind,  have  been  dl- 
versiiied  in  dftTorent  tiuies^  only  by  unrft^cntial 
and  casual  varietiea;  and  we  must,\hercforc,  ex- 
pect in  the  works  of  all  thoHe  whfi  attempt  to  de- 
arribe  them»  such  a  likeness  as  wt^  fxnd  iu  the 
pictureiJ  of  the  same  person  drawn  in  different 
periods  of  his  life* 

It  is  necensory,  therefore,  that  before  an  atithor 
be  charjicd  with  p]fl«iEinFm,  one  of  the  mt^st  re- 
proAchful,  though  pi-rhiipH  not  the  most  atrocioup, 
of  lilerary  enriv?9,  the  subjen-t  on  which  he  treats 
«hoii!d  be  carefully  considered.  Wl*  do  not 
WDTidefi  fbat  htXAri&nii  relatiDg  the  same  fart*, 


affrei^in  their  tiaTTatitjfl  ;  otfh«t  aulltc^rf,  dttif'T- 
iii'Mhr  cli'menln  of  ikcii*ii€t%  udvimcc  iht  rvtm 
liiiRoremii,  and  \m  dowii  ti^ie  «aiii«^  defimiifiiai: 
vol  it  la  not  whollV  wtthont  iih  Io  mmkHKf,  IMI 
brioka  arc  multipficd^  and  tbi»t  difl«rfiH  lilllMifl 
lay  out  tlM^ir  labours  on  the  «at»«  »ulj«ct ;  iat 
t^re  will  always  be  some  rra»i>R  wl^Hpoirtboold 
on  particular  occasions  or  to  f^arlk^ar  pirtCHiVi 
be  pTderable  to  another;  Hxme  wiH  w  drt^ 
where  oUiera  ar^  nbpciiftJ,  scpQit;  wril  pl«aa»  %f 
their  Btyle  and  othera  by  their  methc»flf  msvm  ^ 
their  embeUifib meats  an^  other*  by  their  vsm^ 
ciiV*  soiul^  by  closeneia  siul  olbAra  hf  drflbai&n. 

The  ianie  indulgei]««  i«  to  ba  aho^m  to  ll» 
writers  of  morality  :  rigfbi  «imI  irroii|;  ar«  itma^ 
able  ;  and  UioAe'thenctbn^j  who  tea^b  %m  fo4l^ 
tinguiBh  them,  it  they  all  !«•«)?  oa  ^h^  mi$: 
agree  with  one  anodter.  T)m  r«-la||oiia  of  ffe^ 
i^fu,  and  the  dutiee  resnlttni^  Unm  Chem,  mumW 
the  same  at  all  tiiucs  and  m  tM  natit»a«£  MOtf 
petty  diflervncesi,  may  b^^  iiMlaed,  pfoifuicvd  \/f 
form.s  of  government  or  atbitftrf  f  oiloim ;  M 
the  iteneral  doctrine  can  r«we  mo  fck«t«*iiiio* 

Yf*  it  is  not  to  be  desired,  that  tuof»lity  ibooM 
be  coiiiiidtjr**d  n»  interdicted  to  all  fntu?»  wnl' 
era  J  men  « ill  alwaji  bot«iii|i|id  todtvtale  fpora 
their  thiij',  and  willt  tbfrfC^ie,  ak^ijf  *'**t  » 
monitor  f'>  rcoill  tbtun  ;  and  a  ftaw  book  oftro 
*ei3wa  the  attention  of  liva  publke  fritlMHlI  wy 
other  e!aim  tliuu  ibaT  it  M  fti^w,  Tbefc  ti  fikff 
wise  in  com|»o"iliot^  a^  in  other  Ihiiairv^  a  fXfpf 
tual  victf'pitudi-  of  fashion  ;  and  troih  ie  lecw*- 
mended  nt  nuff  lim^  tft  rejjnrd,  by  appi^amnert 
whirt)  al  n  not  her  would  f^Jtpon*^  it  to  n#gl*«l  f  tb» 
aoLliorj  thffr^fore,  who  bad  Jndgni^ril  to  diaeera 
the  tftwleof  bin  conterapntani?*,  and  rtill  to  p%^ 
lify  it,  will  have  htwity*  an  0{)|ioitinTity  !o  rff> 
sene  well  of  mankind,  li^  00n.^e|^  in^mctivn 
to  tbem  in  a  grateful  vehicles 

Thefff  arelikewtae  many  ftio^ea  «f  e«Hn|im 
(in FT,  by  whirh  n  moraliiit  may  deserve  the  niiue 
of  an  oViiiinal  wrifcf :  he  may  famdiamebij^i- 
tpm  by  ftialofrurs  nfler  tlie  maimer  of  the  in- 
rsi^rils,  or  fubtitite  it  mto  a  series  of  sylIo£y«k 
tt  r^  u  men  ts :  bo  nia  y  c  n  To  re  e  his  <!octri  ne  by  ifr 
riniisneHs  and  solemnity^  or  f^fi liven  it  by  t|pffj|%t' 
iincss  and  ^aycty :  he fnay  deliver  his  senlrmeuM 
m  nakf  d  pn  ecpf^  or  illustrate  them  by  hifton- 
c&l  ejcomphft:  hr^  may  detain  the  ftudioui  tf  lk 
artful  cnntiitenalion  of  a  rontinurd  discooa^O? 
rf^lirvr  ifie  h\i^y  by  short  ?tmlur*s^  and  tinrta- 

Tn  i-M'f  lin  onref  these  fMrms  nfwritiflir  ™ 
require  a  partieiilar  rultivntion  of  the  frfJiiW- 
whoever  can  attain  to  rjtcLlhnee^  will  be  eert*" 
to  cfii^jiirf'  ti  fiet  of  rf.adi^rs,  whom  no  olhfT  nf- 
thod  woutd  have  i^fiually  nl lured  ;  and  ht  tl*' 
eommiimicatr^s  tmtli  \\\\\i  Sfirce^f^  tnn*i  beBtin3' 
bcr.d  among  the  fSr^t  be  nf  far  tors  to  mankifti 

Tb'-  Siirtji'  olisirvntitin  may  beeitendttJ  iik«' 
wise  to  the jiassionp:  ihrir  influence  is  mvk^m^ 
and  their  efleet?  ncuily  ihe  PTiniein  evfiy  hm^ 
breastj  a  man  lovcn  anil  hates,  drsJTwsand  aroWU, 
e  \ ac 1 1 y  h Ic  e  h i «  n t  i  f^hh ■  t u r  ;  rt  ? ent mf  nt  anA  tm- 
biriitn,"  avarice  nni  indnU-iH'e,  discover  tlww 
selve?  by  the  ^ame  m  niT'lnros  in  mmdi  dul*Ot> 
thou?^nnd  yeara  tVonirine  another. 

Nothing,  There  fore,  c:in  he  more  iinjiwt,  IMi 
to  chargr  an  author  with  plai^arism,  menrlj?  t« 
t  jiusi^  hr  ii?*iit;nsi  to  every  cause  its  naiunl  p 
1^  ti  {  and  makf^  bis  pi  rsonages  act,  ai^  other*  i* 
1  i  kc  n  rcu  mp!  flrrer  s  hi  vr  a  1  way •  done,   Th<fe  *" 
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conceptions  in  wliich  all  men  will  agree,  thoiigb 
each  derives  tkL^m  fiom  hi.^  oivn  obsen'ation: 
whoever  has  bc(  in  luve,  will  represent  a  lover 
impatient  of  every  id(>a  that  interrupts  his  medi- 
tations on  his  LiKtress,  retiring  to  shades  and 
solitude,  that  ho  may  muse  without  disturbance 
on  his  approaciiiug  hiippiocss,  or  associating 
himself  with  some  fri«?na  tliat  flutters  his  passion, 
and  talking  away  the  hours  of  absence  upon  his 
darling:  subject.  '  Whoever  has  been  so  unhappy 
us  to  have  felt  the  miseries  of  long-continued 
hatred,  will,  without  any  assistance  from  an- 
cient volumes,  bo  able  to  relate  how  the  passions 
are  kept  in  perpcti:al  apiuition,  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  inju^,  and  meditations  of  revenge;  how 
the  blood  boils  ut  the  name  of  the  enemy,  and 
life  is  worn  away  in  contrivances  of  mischief. 

Every  other  passion  is  alike  simple  and  limit- 
ed, if  it  bo  considered  only  with  regard  to  the 
breast  which  it  inhabits ;  'the  anatomy  of  the 
mind,  as  that  of  the  body,  must  perpetually  ex- 
hibit the  same  appearances ;  and  though  by  the 
continued  industry  of  successive  inquirers,  new 
movements  will  be  fVom  time  to  time  discovered, 
they  can  affect  only  the  minuter  parts,  and  are 
commonly  of  more  curiosity  than  iraportmice. 

It  will  now  be  natural  to  inquire,  by  what  arts 
are  the  writers  of  the  present  and  future  ages  to 
attract  the  notice  and  ta\'our  of  mankind.  The? 
are  to  observe  the  alterations  which  time  is  al- 
ways making  in  the  modes  of  life,  that  they  may 
gratify  every  generation  with  a  picture  of  them- 
selves. Thus  love  is  uniform,  but  courtship  is 
perpetually  varying:  the  different  arts  of  gallant- 
ry, which  beauty  has  inspired,  would  of  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume ;  sometimes 
balls  and  serenades;  sometimes  tournaments  and 
adventures,  have  been  employed  to  melt  the 
hearts  of  ladies,  who  in  another  century  have 
been  sensible  of  scarce  any  other  merit  than  that 
of  riches,  and  listened  only  to  jointures  and  pin- 
money.  Thus  the  ambitious  man  has  at  all  times 
been  eager  of  wealth  and  power ;  but  these  hopes 
have  been  gratified  in  some  countries  by  suppli- 
cating the  people,  and  in  others,  by  flattering  the 
prince :  honour  in  some  states  has  been  only  the 
reward  of  military  achievements,  in  others,  it 
has  been  gained  by  noisy  turbulence,  and  popu- 
lar clamours.  Avarice  has  worn  a  different  form, 
as  she  actuated  the  usurer  of  Rome,  and  the  stock- 
jobber of  England  ;  and  idleness  itself,  how  little 
soever  inclined  to  the  trouble  of  invention,  has 
been  forced  from  time  to  time  to  chance  its  amuse- 
ments, and  contrive  different  methods  of  wearing 
out  the  day. 

Hero  then  is  tne  fund,  from  which  those  who 
study  mankind  may  fill  their  compositions  with 
an  inexhaustible  variety  of  images  and  allusions; 
and  he  must  be  confessed  to  look  with  little  atten- 
tioB  upon  scenes  tlius  perpetually  changing,  who 
cannot  catch  some  of  the  figures  before  they  are 
made  vulgar  by  reiterated  descriptions. 

It  has  been  distrovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
that  the  distinct  and  primogenial  colours  are  only 
■even ;  bat  every  eye  can  witness,  that  from  va- 
rious mixtures,  in  various  proportions,  infinite  di- 
versification of  tints  may  be  produced.  In  like 
manner,  the  passions  of  the  mmd,  which  put  the 
world  in  motion,  and  produce  all  the  bustle  and 
eagerness  of  the  busy  crowds  that  swarm  upon 
the  earth ;  the  passions,  from  whence  arise  all 
te  plMMirw  and  puns  that  wit  tee  uid  batr  c( 


if  we  analyze  the  mind  of  man^  are  very  ibw  i 
but  tiioso  t'wanituted  and  combmed,  as  external 
causes  shall  hup|)en  to  operate,  and  modified  by 
prevuihng  opinions  and  accidental  caprices,  nnajr a 
such  frequent  alterations  on  the  surface  of  Ufa, 
that  the  show,  while  we  arc  busied  in  delineating 
it,  vanishes  from  the  view,  and  a  new  set  of  ob- 
jects succeed,  doomed  to  tlic  some  shortness  of  du- 
ration witli  the  former:  thus  curiosity  may  always 
find  employment,  and  the  busy  part  of  mankind 
will  furnish  the  contemplative  with  the  matehaia 
of  speculation,  to  the  end  of  time. 

I'he  complaint,  therefore,  that  all  topics  ara 
pre-occupicd,  is  nothing  more  than  the  murmur 
of  ignorance  or  idleness,  by  which  some  dieoou  - 
rage  others,  and  some  themselves ;  the  mutabi- 
lity of  mankind  will  always  furnish  writers  with 
new  images,  and  the  luxuriance  of  fancy  may  a^ 
ways  embellish  them  with  new  decorations. 
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-^Muguit  tmwun  exeidU  onm.  Omk 

But  in  the  glorious  eaterpriae  he  diad.       Adduov 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  ot  mankind,  to 
judge  of  actions  by  the  event  The  same  at- 
tempts, conducted  in  the  same  manner,  but  ter^ 
minated  hydiflferent  success,  produce  different 
judgments :  they  who  attain  tlieir  wishes,  never 
want  celebrators  of  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue; 
and  they  that  miscarry,  are  quickly  discovered  to 
have  been  defective  not  only  in  mental  but  in  m<^ 
ral  qualities.  The  world  will  never  be  long  with 
out  some  good  reason  to  hate  the  unhappy :  thair 
real  faults  are  immediately  detcctea;  and  il 
those  are  not  auiVicient  to  sink  them  into  infiunyi 
an  additional  weight  of  calumny  will  be  aupeiw 
added:  he  that  fkils  in  his  endeavours  after 
wealth  or  power,  will  not  long  retain  either  ho- 
nestv  or  courage. 

This  species  of  injustice  has  so  long  prcTailad 
in  universal  practice,  that  it  seems  Tikewisa  to 
have  infected  speculation :  so  few  minds  are  ablo 
to  separate  the  ideas  of  greatness  and  prosperity, 
that  even  Sir  William  Temple  has  determineda 
"  that  he  who  can  deserve  the  name  of  a  hera^ 
must  not  only  be  virtuous  but  fortunate." 

By  this  unreasonable  distribution  of  praise  and 
blame,  none  have  suflcred  oflener  than  project- 
ors, whose  rapidity  of  ima^nation,  and  rastnaM 
of  design,  raise  such  envy  in  their  fallow  mortaJf^ 
that  every  eye  watches  for  their  fall,  and  eveiy 
heart  exults  at  their  distresses :  yet  eren  a  pro* 
jector  may  gain  favour  by  success ;  and  the  tongna 
that  was  prepared  to  hiss,  then  endeavours  To 
excel  others  in  loudness  of  applause. 

When  Coriolanus,  in  Shakspearej  deserted  to 
Aufidius,  the  Volscian  servants  at  firat  insulted 
him,  even  while  he  stood  under  the  'protectioa 
of  the  household  gods:  but  when  they  saw  that 
the  project  took  effect,  and  the  stranger  was  sea^ 
ed  at  the  head  of  the  table,  one  of  them  very  judi- 
ciously observes,  "  that  he  always  thought  tnare 
was  more  in  him  than  he  could  tnink." 

Machiavcl  has  justly  animadverted  on  the  di^ 
ferent  notice  taken  by  all  succeeding  times,  of 
the  two  great  projectors,  Catiline  and  CaMar. 
Both  formed  the  same  project,  and  intended  to 
ra»-^  •*>  Dower,  by  subvertinf  ihm 

od  mailed  their  daaigimM^ 
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turned  from  HhiLtiaalm  witU  tintimitml  authority  ; 
and  from  Ihut  limt^  uTcry  itiona^eh  iif  tiio  nartJi 
lias  thniigbt  hita«c>]f  liontmr^d  by  a.  compari^oti 
nritil  C>ji»iir  ■  a^id  Catiline  iiOuS  been  ncvnr  riMitt- 
tittniMl,  but  tUdt  bin  naiiif.'  iiiigbt  bf?  njij^tictd  to 
trftiloiii  &iic]  jiicenflinri'ii." 

In  an  npfci  inore  remote^  Xerxca  finyjecteJ  tbe 
cor)*^tjis«t  ofOrtJifce,  and  brought  down  tlitJ  power 
of  Alfa  tt^mst  il :  but  ntVr  tb^  world  had  bwn 
fiiiwi  with  cx|ject&tioii  and  terror,  his  *nn_v  was 
bciiti^n,  hi4  t1i?t^>t  Wild  destrt^y^;  and  Xerxes  ba«§ 
nevftr  hci<)rj  n^ptitioned  without  contiMupt. 

A  fi;w  yoam  Kflnrwcirda  Greece  likewise  hnd 
bet  lum  Qi  jziving  birlb  lo  a  pfojector  i  who^  ni- 
vmditig'  Aaia  with  ti  »m^U  anaVf  went  fot^ward  in 
learcb  ofadveniurt'i,  and  by  bi^  escape  from  nne 
dangcff  iniirK^d  only  more  ronhnev*  to  rush  into 
MOlher  ;  he  stormed  ciiy  after  city,  o^emin  king- 
do  eu  aft«r  kiiigdomt  fought  baltlca  only  for  bar- 
roa  vielory,  and  invad^  nmtiona  only  tkat  hn 
mighl  make  his  way  lhn>ugh  lb  em  to  new  inva- 
■ion 3  ;  but  bavin  nr  been  rortUTiati7  in  the  eic*t:n-^ 
tjort  of  IlU  pro_MJcU,  he  died  with  the  name  ot* 
AleKundcr  ttic  Ureat 

Xbi^aa  arfi^  mdt^J,  events  pf  ancient  Uirtca; 
l>iU  humarj  nature  U  aiwayta  tbe  aa«ie,ftncl  c^vory 
agfi  n  ill  af&rd  U5  infl Lancet  of  ptiblio  measured 
ittfluenc4?J  by  ovciiLa.  Tiic  great  buaineii*  of  the 
middle  centuries,  was  the  holy  Vfar ;  which  un- 
doubtedly was  a  noble  proji?ci,  artd  wasTor  a  Jon^ 
time  prosc<:uled  with  a  npirit  equal  to  that  witb 
which  it  bad  been  contrived  ;  biit  the  ardour  of 
the  EnmpeaTi  h'?roeH  only  Imrri^^d  thwm  t^*  de* 
ftmction  ;  for  a  long  iJnie  ihey  eonld  no  I  gAio 
the  territories  for  wiwcb  Ujey  foiiKhC,  and,  when 
at  la^t  fained,  they  could  not  keep  Ihem :  Uieir 
axpeditioni^ therefore,  have  been  the  oooif  ofidlo^ 
seai  and  ifnorance^  tbeir  under^Undi^ig  and 
tlii^ir  virtue  have  bei?n  equally  vilified,  tbeir  con- 
diict  hiia  been  ridiculed^  a  [id  their  cauise  has  biji^n 
d^ifamjd. 

Whi^n  Crdumboa  had  encagud  king  rL-rdniiind 
m  tiie  dHL'Tvery  of  tin?  otl>t*r  heraiiiptieri,\  the 
•ailora  wiUi  ^vhom  he  einhorked  in  liw  etpt'di- 
iioFi  had  fto  lillle  cofiiiloncc  in  ihrir  commander, 
hat  ai^t^r  havin]^  been  bn^  al  Mia  looking  for 
oiats  vvbJch  they  expcelnd  never  to  tind,  ilit-y 
aised  a  general  'muliny^  and  demanded  to  re- 
tarn.  He  fimnd  mean's  Ui  soothe  them  into  a 
i^ermisaion  lo  continue  the  sEimt'  course  three 
riays  long^^r,  and  on  the  evenin^^  of  the  ihjrd  day 
ieseried  larid.  Had  the  impatiunetrdf  hisi  rrnw 
denied  him  a  fevv  hoiirstir  tin^  time  roquestod, 
what  h[ni  bet*n  his  falir  bnt  lo  have  conic  back 
with  rhtr  infamy  of  a  vain  projnctor,  who  bad  be> 
Ira^ed  ihr?  kin^'-i  crediihly  to  useJcea  ejtpen^tJS, 
anri  riaWed  hia  tife  in  seeking^  countnes  tjiat  had 
no  ojtiatr  nee  ?  liow  would  those  that  had  rrrjcctcd 
his  prnpo^al^t  Iklvg  triumphed  in  their  acutenesa ! 
trjd  when  wouhJ  his  name  have  bnen  rnrnLioned, 
liut  with  I'le  mate  era  of  potable  gold  and  inalear 

The  laflt  royaf  projeeiors  with  whom  the 
world  liai^  bi:M.n  trembled,  were  Charles  of  Swe- 
den, and  the  t^iw^f  id'Mij?*covy»  Clmrlee,  if  any 
judgment  mav  h  y  former  J  of  hi:*  designs  by  hi:;' 
ijiea^ures  and  hi^  inqMiries^  had  pur|KijSod  first 
jr  dethronf.'  the  Czar,  then  to  lend  his  army 
mrimffh  patblfls?  de^f-'rls  into  China,  thence  to 
tfiaka  hi«  way  by  tho  aw^  chniugh  the  whole 


drenit  *>f  A«i,  wd  by  the  conqtiesie  of  Toiluf  ^ 
unite  Sweden  with  bis  new  dominions;  butilan 
miphty  proj^t  wi»»  eniabed   at  Puller  ^n  *  a|^ 
Cii.i:  '  fi\t<*.t^  Imt^n  considered  a»  a  tnadiaia 

iy\  ■  'fri,  who  t^^i  thc^ir  arnbaf«adort  |0 

moIkm  ^)>^  ^^.^odnhip,  and  their  geDenld  ^lolmm 
urtdef  him  iJieait  ot"  war." 

'T\w  Cziki  found  eniploytnetit  atvCfkieat  in  Urn 

own  doinintonf,  ojhI  attmaed  hinis^f  in  digin^^ 

canaU,  and  building  dtica  ^  iiiurd«fin|  \am  >dH 


reputation  N 


jectM  with  iii!^utferable>  fatiguaiij  and 

ing  nations  from  one  comer  oT  hta  dotnioiom  lo 

anoLherf  without  regretting  the  thoaaand»  ifail 

pfrinhed  on  tlie  way :  but  he  attained 

bo  mad^  hi»  piwple  formidable^  and  ia  n 

by  fame  among  ihe  deiiu>g<Ml5. 

]  am  far  from  intending  tt>  vind 
gin  nary  ^rroject^  of  b^rovs  and  cvm^ 
would  wiah  rather  to  diminish  the  HrputatKia 
their  succv^Hji,  than  the  infnrny  of  ttiar  tmm 
riages  t  for  1  cannot  cone  en.  ve,  why  1h  that  haa 
buroed  cities,  wasted  riatiuii^  %nd  J^llfd  ihs 
world  with  horrof  and  deaolatkNi,  sbouJd  Im 
n^re  kindly  retgardod  by  mitiikind|  l|l«n  ht  wte 
died  in  Ibe  rudlmentji  of  widlMtlMwa  |  wi^  !■ 
that  aecomptiihed  WLekcdaeaa  obouid  fm  wf^ 
ou»,  and  bo  that  only  endoftinottred  It  aliooM  bm 
crtnitnal.  I  would  wiab  Cmmtr  aiu}  Catifint^ 
Xervea  and  Alciander,  Cbaria  and  P*^0r,  faitd* 
died  together  in  obscurity  ^m  deocstalion^ 

But  there  is  another  fpaciei  of  frnkjactoni 
whotn  I  would  wiUinglv  coicibaiio  niaflllii 
whose  ends  are  generally  tmudaUai,  mod  w 
labours  are  innocent;  who  are  aeait^mm 
new  itoweri  of  na! tire,  or  c>fmlriifii)^  nvw 
of  art ;  but  who  arc  yet  pcrttecuted  Witft 
?tant  oblo^uyi  and  wbom  the  univt-nal 
with  which  they  are  treated,  often  dd 
that  @ucce«a  which  tbejf  iridu^lry  woiild  4 
if  it  worn  permitted  to  ael  without  *ippam&am    - 

They  who  fiod  tbomaplves  iniltned  toe^ovv* 
PHTW  undiJMJikingSi^  only  because  they  are  ap*i 
dioLild  eonaidcfir  that  the  folly  of  pmjectiofi  ii 
very  Mtddom  the  folly  of  a  foni ;  it  'i»  commaaU 
the  eballmon  of  a  eapacioii!^mind^  crowj^  wiw 
variety  of  knowledjarcj  and  heated  with 


nes^fl  of  tliouffht ;  it  p^o^.■^^ed3  often  from  tbaoQ» 
iM^iouanesa  of  unc common  power?,  from  Iho  vaa 
fidencL'?  of  thoac,  who,  having  already  dcMf 
nitinh,  are  eadlv  persuaded  that  the?  can  dt 
more.  When  Rowley  had  completed  the  of* 
rery,  he  attempted  the  perpetual  moiioD;  w^ 
Boyle  harl  exhaust tjd  thfl  Bccrelsi  of  vulvar  cii^ 
misilry,  he  turned  bis  thoughts  to  the  wark  a 
tran^imulation. 

A  pfiiji^ctor  generally  unites  thos^r  (jutlitiii 
which  have  the  fairest  claim  to  veoeraboa,  tP 
tent  of  knowledge,  and  grfTitne*»  of  dcaj;fn;  4 
was  said  of  Catdtne,  **  immifdfrat^i^  mtrtdMf*. 
nimis  dta  xrmptr  ntpittaiJ'  Projectf>rs  of  M 
kindfl  agree  in  thtrir  mtellectA,  thoo^rh  th*T  ^j^'^ 
in  their  morals ;  tliey  ail  fail  by  atiempoof  tkinfi 
beyond  their  power,  by  despising  vulfir  MSttMr 
menta,  and  aspiring  to  perfarmances  to  whtch 
perhaps,  noturc  ha^  not  proportioned  tlie  fotc«  <f 
man-  when  thi^y  fail,  therefore,  thef  fiil  natlfl 
idleneaa  or  timidity,  but  by  ra^h  aavealur*a» 
fniirle^ji  diligence. 

That  th»*  attimpt^  of  such  men  wilt  oftca  ffl* 
r;irry,  \\f  iimv  roasonably  enrpecl ;  yet  frorai  fflKfl 
iwin^  and  Buchonly,  are  we  to  hope  for  tbecoI> 
vatioa  of  Ihoao  parts  of  natutv  whkh  li*  J^ 
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wu^  and  the  iaveation  of  those  arts  which  are 
ffk  wanting  to  the  felicity  of  life.  If  thev  are, 
pansfoi'j,  universally  diwouragcfl,  art  and  did- 
nfffery  can  make  no  advances.  Whatever  is  at- 
iHaptocl  without  previous  certainty  of  success, 
jdij  Ihi  considered  as  a  project,  and  amongst  nar- 
Itoir  Diinds  may,  therefore,  expose  its  author  to 
oeoBure  and  contempt;  ami  if  tlie  liberty  of  laugh-* 
hf  be  once  indulged,  every  man  will  laugh  at 
WM  he  does  not  understand,  every  project  will 
balGOnsidered  as  madness,  and  every  groat  or 
^w  deaign  will  be  censured  as  a  project.  Men, 
maocostomed  to  reason  and  researclies,  think 
VHXj  eateiprise  impracticable,  which  is  extend- 
a^ibeyond  common  cflects,  or  comprises  many 
iatermedmte  operations.  Many  tliat  presume  to 
Hi^fi  at  projectors,  would  consider  a  flight  tlut)u  j;h 
flmair  in  a  winged  chariot,  and  the  movement  of 
anig^tv  engine  by  the  steam  of  water,  as  equal- 
fa^  Ih^  Jreuns  of  mechanic  lunacy ;  and  would 
jSar-s  with  equal  negligence,  of  tlie  union  of  the 
namMaod  Severn  by  a  canal,  and  the  scheme 
dl  AUraqoarque,  the  viccrov  of  the  Indies,  who 
Vk  fha  rage  uf  hostility  had  contrived  to  make 
B[ni  a  barren  desert,  by  turning  tlie  Nile  into 

Hioae  who  have  attempted  much,  have  seldom 
fidled  to  perform  more  tlian  those  who  never  de« 
nata  from  the  common  roads  of  action :  many 
ffaluaUe  Reparations  of  chymistry  are  supposed 
Id  have  nseo  from  unsuccessful  mquiries  after 
the  grand  elizir ;  it  is,  therefore,  just  to  encou- 
laga  thoie  who  endeavour  to  enlarge  tlie  power 
ofart,  nnoe  they  often  succeed  beyond  expecta- 
tion ;  and  when  they  fail,  may  sometimes  benefit 
thf  world  even  by  their  miscarriu<,^es. 
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m§m  p^mUeatt  votique  peracti  f  JW. 


WWtia  the  eoadacc  of  oar  life  appeaii 
•eiMU  dstimi'il,  ao  lackilj  begnn, 
-    AsiwkMV*  hwrs  our  wish,  we  wish  undone  r 

DRTDBS. 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

|-fl4TB  been  for  many  years  a  trader  in  London. 
II7  beginning  was  narrow,  and  my  stock  small. 
I  wa%  therefore,  a  long  time  brow-beaten  and 
dMpinrd  by  those,  who,  having  more  money, 
Ihou^  they  had  more  merit  than  myself.  I  did 
noC»Bowever,  sufibr  my  resentment  to  instigate 
Die  to  any  mean  arts  of  supplantation,  nor'  my 
Bi  of  riches  to  betray  mo  to  any  indirect 
I  of  gain;  I  pursued  my  business  with 
it  aniduity,  supported  by  the  hope  of 

J  one  da?  richer  than  those  who  contemned 

mBt.mnd  hMOf  npon  everv  annnal  review  of  my 
hteka^  tbe  eatisiaction  of  finding  my  fortune  in- 
cnaaad  beyond  ray  expectation. 
rlb«  few  yeara  my  industry  and  probity  were 
Mi  lauutupeneed ;  my  wealth  was  really  great, 
ana  my  reputation  for  wealth  etill  gfteter.  1 
had  large  warehouses  crowded  with  goods,  and 
aaoMderable  same  in  the  public  funds;  I  was 
aanaaed  upon  the  Exchange  by  the  most  emi- 
aMSnercnante;  became  the  oracle  of  the  com- 
mmi  eoimcil ;  was  solicited  to  engage  in  all  oom- 
'  aadartakiagi)  waa  ftatteiad  with  the 


hopes  of  becoming  iu  a  short  time  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  a  weakliy  compony,  aad,  to  complete 
my  mercaniile  houours,  enjoyed  the  expensive 
happiness  of  lining  for  shenfi; 

lliches,  you  know,  eusilv  produce  riches: 
when  1  had  arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  I 
had  no  longer  any  obstruction  or  opposition  to 
fear;  new  acquisitions  were  hourly  brought 
within  my  reach,  and  I  continued  for  some  yeaia 
longer  to  heap  Uii»u«ands  uptm  thousands. 

At  last  I  resolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a 
citizen's  prosperity  by  tho  purchase  of  an  estate 
in  the  country,  and  to  close  my  Ufe  in  retire- 
ment. Fruin  the  hour  that  this  design  entered 
my  imagination,  I  found  the  fatigues  of  my  em- 
ployment ever^  day  more  oppressive,  and  per^ 
suadcd  my  sell  tliat  1  was  no  longer  equal  to 
perpetual  attention,  and  that  my  health  wouhl 
soon  be  destroyed  by  the  torment  and  distrac- 
tion of  extensive  business.  I  could  image  to 
mjrself  no  happiness,  but  in  vacant  jollity,  and 
uuinterrupted  leisure ;  nor  enterUin  my  Uiends 
wilii  any  other  topic,  than  tlie  vexation  and  un- 
ccrUinty  of  trade,  and  tlie  happiness  of  rural 
privacy. 

But  notwithstanding  these  declarations,  I  could 
not  at  onci^  reconcile  myself  to  the  thoughts  ot 
ceasing  to  get  money ;  and  though  I  was  every 
day  inquiring  for  a  purchase,  I  found  tome  reap 
son  for  rejecting  all  that  were  ofieied  me ;  and, 
indeed,  had  accumulated  so  many  beauties  and 
conveniences  in  my  idea  of  the  spot  where  I 
was  finally  to  be  happy,  that,  perliaps,  the  worid 
might  have  been  travelled  over  without  disco* 
ery  of  a  place  whicn  '^uld  not  have  been  de- 
fective in  some  particular. 

Thus  I  went  on,  still  talking  of  retirement, 
and  still  refusing  to  retire ;  my  frienda  began  to 
laugh  at  my  delays,  and  I  grew  ashamed  to  trifle 
longer  with  mv  own  inclinations;  an  estate  waa 
at  length  purchased,  I  transferred  ray  stock  to 
a  prudent  young  man  who  had  married  my 
daughter,  wi;nt  down  into  the  country,  and  com 
menced  lord  of  a  spacious  manor. 

Here  for  some  tune,  I  found  happiness  eqnal 
to  my  expectation.  I  reformed  tnc  old  house 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  best  architects,  I 
threw  down  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  en- 
closed it  with  palisades,  planted  long  avenoee  of 
trees,  filled  a  greenhouse  with  exotic  plants,  dng 
a  new  canal,  and  tlirow  the  earth  into  the  old 
moat 

The  fame  of  these  expensive  improvementa 
brought  in  all  the  countiy  to  see  the  show.  I 
entertained  my  visitors  with  great  liberality,  led 
them  round  my  gardens,  showed  them  myapar^ 
ments,  laid  betbro  them  plans  for  new  deeorap 
tions,  and  was  gratified  by  the  wonder  of  some 
and  the  envy  ofoUiers. 

I  was  envied :  but  how  little  can  one  man 
judge  of  the  condition  of  another !  The  time  waa 
now  coming,  in  which  affluence  and  splendour 
coidd  no  lonser  make  mo  pleased  with  rajreelC 
I  had  built  till  the  imagination  of  the  architect 
was  exhausted  ;  I  had  sdded  one  convenience  to 
another,  till  I  knew  not  what  more  to  wish  or  to 
design ;  I  bad  laid  out  my  gardens,  planted  my 
park,  and  completed  my  waterworiu  ;  and  what 
now  remained  to  be  done  ?  what,  but  to  look  up 
to  turrets,  of  which,  when  they  were  once  raised 
I  had  no  further  ose,  to  range  over  apartmenta 
where  tfana  waa  tarnishing  the  flmritiira.  tm 
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»tand  by  ibo  €ftiei^  <jf  which  1  ecarcely  now 

p*rcfli  vwi  th*;  *oimd,  und  to  iffatdt  ihe  growth 
df  W€Kjda  thai  must  give  their  abide  to  a  cliitant 
gtnvitifMit 

lo  thia  ^oofnj  inaf^tivityt  li  treij  day  begun 
and  ofided  :  the  happiness  that  I  hive  been  io 
long  procuring  li  now  at  nn  «nd,  because  it  baa 
tw«T]  |imtare4  i  i  wajidf^r  Irom  rcKnn  to  room,  u\\ 
I  am  woary  of  m>'aelf|  I  ridcoul  to  a  n«ighb(Mif^ 
itif  htU  in  the  cviitf«  of  my  e»ut£,  from  whemK^ 
nil  my  ttndit  bfj  m  prospect  aniund  mej  t  see 
nothing  that  I  havo  not  itoen  bofor«,  and  return 
borne  diaappoifit^d,  though  I  knew  that  1  h^d 
nmhinf  to  expert. 

In  my  happy  daji  of  busitioM  I  li&t]  b^cn  ac- 
cuMtDfltcd  to  nao  early  in  iho  morning  ;  and  tv-' 
cntfmber  the  tjtn©  wh^n  I  piered  thai  tb<*  nvpt*t 
came  so  soon  upon  m^^  and  oblicrd  th\  fnHNi  uw 
hotirt^  to  ih lit  out  aflluejioa  and  prf-^^i  rity  I 
now  seldoni  see  the  linng  sun^  buE  m  "tv>\[ 
htm,"  wub  the  ftUen  anffel,  "  how  1  hftt^^  his 
beam***'  I  awakfl  from  deep  ast  to  la^tjuor  at 
imprison  moot,  and  hare  no  ecnptoymeiit  for  th>' 
first  ho\ir  but  to  contider  by  what  art  L  ufaall  Hd 
mvs^lfof  th<^  secondi  J  protrnct  the  l>r«akfafit 
ii  long  OS  I  can,  bocAimp  whf  n  it  Hi  funded  I  h^w 
no  call  for  my  atientiofi,  til!  I  (^Jin  with  some  dc- 

rof  dflficncy  grow  mipatipnE  for  my  dinner* 
cotild  dim?  iJi  my  life  I  shonld  be  IiappiF ;  \ 
ett  not  hecattse  I  am  Ktjn^rv,  but  ^>«i:;au»e  I  a  in 
idtc:  but,  alas!  the  lirn"  q-iukSv  romea  when  I 
can  eai  no  lon^«?r;  and  «"  \\l  ih"r#  my  conAtitu- 
tioiL  second  my  indin^tioni  tlmt  I  cannot  bear 
strong  Uqnof#;  seven  hoars  must  Uien  be  en* 
durea,  before  I  shall  »up  ;  but  supper  comes  at 
last;  the  moro  wcicome  ae  it  is  in  ft  short  time 
njccaedcd  by  sleep. 

Such,  Mr*  Ad%entiire-r,  is  the  happiness,  the 
hope  of  which  seduced  mc  from  the  duties  of  a 
mefcantile  life.  I  ah^l  be  told  by  thoee  who 
read  my  narro-tire,  that  there  are  many  mean* 
of  innocent  amusement,  and  many  schemes  of 
useful  employment,  which  J  do  not  appear  ever 
to  have  knou'n  ;  and  that  nature  and  art  have 
provided  pleasures  by  which,  without  the  drud- 
gery of  settled  business,  the  active  may  be  en- 
gaged, the  solitary  soothed,  and  ihe  9odaI  en- 
tert4i.mcd» 

These  arts,  Sir,  I  have  tried,  When  first  I 
took  possession  of  my  cstale,  in  conformity  to 
the  taste  of  my  neighbour*,  1  bought  guns  and 
nets,  filled  my  kennel  with  dogs,  and  my  stable 
with  horses :  but  a  little  experience  showed  mc, 
that  theflcmAt  rumen ts  of  rural  felicity  wouW  af- 
ford rne  few  Gratifications,  I  never  shot  but  to 
■ijss  the  mark,  and,  to  confess  tlie  troth,  waa 
afmid  of  the  fire  of  my  own  gun»  I  could  dis- 
cover  no  music  in  the  crv*  of  the  doga^  nor  could 
divtst  myself  (?f  pity  for  the  animal  whose  peace- 
ful and  inofTjusive  hfe  was  sacrificed  to  Oiir 
spfjrt  I  was  not,  indeed,  alwa}^  at  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  her  danger;  for  my  horse,  who  had 
buon  bred  to  the  chase,  did  nfit  alwnys  regard 
ray  choice  either  of  apm*d  or  way,  buf  leaped 
hedges  and  djlches  at  his  own  discretion,  and 
hurried  ma  along  with  the  dog?',  to  the  great  di- 
version of  my  brother  aportsmen.  His  eager- 
new  of  pursuit  once  incited  him  to  swim  a  river  ^ 
and  I  bad  leisura  to  i-e.^olvB  in  the  water,  that  I 
would  never  hazard  my  life  Rg^in  for  the  de- 
•nictionofa  hare, 

m  im«cderedbook»iob^p!nK^r«J,tndhythAJ 


diroction  of  lU«  vicar  had  withtfl  «  few  wedyi.i 
closet  f'lt^ntlv  fufni^ed.     V«a  will,  perhai^ 


be  j^uninaod  wWn  I  ■hatl  idl  you,  liiat  wheii 
ith  

received  all  the  pleasure  wbJoli  theyarakl  f^fft 


J  liad  ranged  them  tccordirig  In  their  •» 
*a  regular  giwlatiooA,  I  btj 


once 

and  piled  th«n  0' 


me,  J  am  not  •bJf  to  v%cite  ia  mywdf  *ny  ctuL 
05ity  af\er  L'^trntfi  whii.h  hiive  been  lofl^  paia*4 
and  in  which  I  can  there^m  bftva  noukCffefi} 
1  am  utteWy  miconcemed  tii  know  wbeiber  Toil} 
or  DemoatJhene^  excelled  in  omLtory,  wbinlill 
Hanmhal  bat  Italjr  hy  hia  own  ncglimico  % 
Iho  corrupticm  of  nia  coonrrymfnt,  f  iMva  ^ 
skill  in  controversjal  ]eartiinir»  nor  c«n  coi 
why  m  many  volnme«  ahontd  Imivo  b«>pn 
upon  *]iies(ionSf  whicJ^  I  have  Uvad  no  loi^ 
so  happily  without  understatiding.  1  one*  i#^ 
solved  to  go  through  the  volumwi  rclfttiog  to 
ofJVf  of  jualic*  of  the  pc4ce,  bui  foand 
c^ahlKd  and  ialricate,  that  in  leas  than 
I  liifsiflted  in  deapair,  and  rpsolved  Iq  aupptj  wif 
deAdencies  by  paying  m  coitiprtent  wlary  la  1 
skilful  derk. 

lam  naturally  iaclinifd  to  b<i6|>iiJiiityi 
^ome  time  kept  up  a  constant  iniercionrBe  oC 
^iith  the  nejgbbounug  gentlemen  ;  llQt  til 
they  are  easily  brooght  ftboat  me  by  heUtr 
than  they  can  find  >t  VOf  Otbor  tbousc^  I  am 
much  reficved  by  thdr  QOOfWMD'on ;  ctiey  ft 
no  skill  in  commerce  or  tbe  stocks,  and  1  havft  n^ 
knowledge  of  tb<9  bistiir^'  of  ^laibea  or  the  fa>> 
liona  of  the  country  j  ao  that  when  llio  ^SM  cinl^ 
ties  are  over,  they  usually  talk  to  one  %W  '" 
and  I  am  left  done  tn  tho'midst  of  tlie 
Though  I  cannot  ddnk  my  self,  I  am  obtigad  t«  I 
encourage  the  dreulation  of  the  glaaa  j  tkaif* 
mirth  grows  more  turt>tdent  and  obstrrpflSHii| 
and  before  their  mdriimftnt  is  at  ai^  end,  IhM. 
aick  With  disgust,  and  perhaps  reproached  wMM 
my  M>b»etyf  or  by  some  aly  mainuatian]  intniolt* 
ed  as  a  cit. 

Such,  Mr,  Advent urf^r,  is  the  life  to  which  I 
am  condemned  by  a  foolish  endeavour  to  be  ha^ 
py  by  Ltiiitalion  ;  such  is  the  happiness  to  wbicfa 
I  "pk'aaed  mysdf  wfith  approacbngf  and  whidi  I 
considered  as  the  chid'  end  of  my  cares  and  mf 
labours.  I  toiletj  year  after  year  with  cha^f^iP 
ness,  ineipectation  of  the  happvhour  in  which  I 
might  be  idle :  the  privilege  ol'  bappinesii  pi*' 
tained,  but  has  not  brought  n^th  it  the  hlM^ 
Q  f  tran  qui  I  lily »     I  am  you  rs,  Ac. 

MEnOATOi 


'  bavgi 
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Afld  Ot  tht^k  tmia  diipatLBfi  flod  100  tmd*       ra  akol 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked  by  thos*  wfto  M 
the  appearance  of  wisdom  more  eajily  atfained 
by  question?!^  than  solutions,  how  it  eoBwa  to 
paia,  that  the  world  ia  divided  by  ^oeh  diflpWEiCT 
of  opinion  ;  and  why  men  equally  reosen^lip, 
and  equally  J  overs  of  truth,  do  not  alwavi  think 
in  the  same  manner  7 

With  regard  to  simple  propositions,  whwtlw 
terms  are  understood,  and  the  whole  suhirtt* 
com  p  rob  ended  at  once,  there  is  auch  a  naiformj" 
tyot  sentiment  among  all  human  being**  thiif 
for  miny  agei,  a  very  numerous  set  of  ftolK** 
were  ni^poMd  to  be  innata,  or  nooMMxily  coal 
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iMent  with  tha  faculty  of  remton  ;  it  being  imt- 
gined.  that  univeraal  agceement  could  proceed 
odIj  iiom  the  invariable  dictates  of  the  aniversul 
parent 

In  qoeationfl  diflfuse  and  compounded,  this  simi- 
hriCy  of  determination  is  no  longer  to  be  expect- 
ed. At  our  first  sally  into  the  intellectual  world, 
#•  all  march  together  along  one  straight  and 
«ponroad;  but  as  we  proceed  further,  and  wider 
pRWMcta  open  to  our  view,  every  eye  fixes  upon 
a  dinbrent  scene :  we  divide  into  various  piUhs, 
•nd,  as  we  BQve  forward,  are  still  at  a  greater  dis- 
tanoe  fion  each  other.  As  a  question  becomes 
mote  implicated  and  involved,  and  extends  to 
a  greater  number  of  relations^  disagreement  of 
apmioD  will  always  be  multiphed ;  not  because 
wa  are  irrational,  but  because  we  are  finite  be- 
iagi^  fiimisfaed  with  different  kinds  of  knowledge, 
awting  diflerent  degrees  of  attention,  one  dis- 
aoverine  oonaequences  which  escape  another, 
aooe  taking  in  tne  whole  concatenation  of  causes 
and  effects,  and  most  comprehending  but  a  very 
nail  part,  each  comparing  what  be  observes 
with  a  dtfibrent  criterion,  and  each  referring  it  to 
a  diflbnat  purpose. 

Whcia^  then,  is  the  wonder,  that  they  who  see 
aidy  a  anall  part,  should  judge  erroneously  of  the 
whole  f  or  that  they,  who  see  difi!erent  and  dis- 
■milarpaita,  should  judge  differently  from  each 
other? 

^  Whatever  has  various  respects,  must  have  va- 
liovu  appearances  of  good  and  evil,  beauty  or 
Monmty ;  thus  the  garaener  tears  up  as  a  weed, 
the  plant  wUch  the  phjrsician  gathers  as  a  me- 
^idiie;  aad  **a^eral,''  says  Sir  Kenelm  Dig- 
hy,  **  will  look  with  pleasure  over  a  plain,  as  a 
ft  ^laoB  oa  which  the  fate  of  empires  mi£[ht  be 
decided  io  battle,  whidi  the  farmer  will  despise  as 
bleak  and  barren,  neither  fruitful  of  pasturage, 
Mrfitfertinage." 

Two  men  examining  the  same  question,  pro- 
eeed  commonly  like  the  physician  and  gardener 
h  ■*^ffffing  habs,  or  the  farmer  and  hero  look- 
hy  on  the  plain;  they  bring  minds  impressed 
with  diflerent  notions,  and  direct  their  inquiries 
le  different  ends;  they  form,  therefore,  contrary 
eondanona,  and  each  wonders  at  the  other's  ab- 
■ordity. 

We  have  less  reason  to  be  surprised  or  offend- 
ed when  we  find  others  differ  from  us  in  opinion, 
because  we  very  often  differ  from  ourselves. 
Bow  often  we  alter  our  minds,  we  do  not  always 
lemark ;  because  the  change  is  sometimes  made 
imperceptibly  and  gradually,  snd  the  last  convic- 
tion ences  all  memory  ofthe  former,  yet  every 


I  from  time  to  time  to  take  a  sur- 
fey  of  hb  own  notions,  will,  by  a  slight  retro- 
epeetion,  be  able  to  discover,  that  his  mind  has 
•■ffbvad  many  revolutions ;  that  the  same  things 
have  in  the  several  parts  of  his  life  been  condemn- 
ed and  approved,  pursued  and  shunned :  and  that 
en  many  occasions,  even  when  his  practice  has 
been  ateady,  his  mind  has  been  wavering,  and 
im  haa  persisted  in  a  scheme  of  action,  rather 
Me  he  feared  the  censure  of  inconstancy, 
because  he  was  always  pleased  with  his 


'  Of  the  diflerent  faces  shown  by  the  same  ob> 
Jict%  as  they  are  viewed  on  opposite  sides,  and 
if  the  diflferent  inclinations  which  they  must  con- 
Hainly  raise  in  him  that  contemplates  them,  a 
'  etiiking  example  oennot  eaaly  be  (bond 


than  two  Qrcck  ept^.-amniati^its  u'ill  afibrd  at  in 
their  accounts  of  hujnaii  life,  wliicii  1  shall  lay 
before  the  reader  in  Euj^liiih  prose. 

Posidippus,  a  comic  poet,  utters  this  com* 
plaint :  "  Through  which  of  the  paths  of  life  is  it 
eligible  to  pass?  In  public  assemlilios  are de» 
bates  and  troublesome  affairs :  domestic  priva^ 
des  are  haunted  with  anxieties ;  in  the  country 
is  labour ;  on  the  sea  is  terror :  in  a  foreign  Una, 
he  that  has  money  roust  live  in  fear,  he  that  wants 
it  must  pine  in  distress :  aro  you  married  7  yon 
are  troubled  with  suspicions ;  are  you  single  7 
you  lanffiiish  in  solitude ;  children  occasion  toil, 
and  a  childless  life  is  a  state  of  destitution  :  the 
time  of  vouth  is  a  time  of  foUy,  and  gray  hairs 
are  loaiicd  with  infirmity.  Tliis  choice  only, 
therefore,  can  be  made,  either  never  to  receive 
being,  or  immediately  to  lose  it." 

Such  and  so  gloomy  is  the  prospect  whicb  Po- 
sidippus  has  laid  before  us.  But  we  are  not  to 
acquiesce  too  hastily  in  his  determination  against 
the  value  of  existence:  for  Mctrodorus.  a  philo- 
sopher of  Athens,  has  shown,  that  life  has  plea- 
sures as  well  as  pains ;  and  having  exhibited  the 
present  state  of  man  in  brighter  colours,  draws 
with  equal  appearance  of  reason,  a  contrary  oon- 
clusion. 

"  You  may  pass  well  through  any  of  the  paths 
of  life.  In  public  assemblies  are  honoun  and 
transactions  of  wisdom :  in  domestic  privacy  is 
stillness  and  quiet:  in  the  country  are  the  beai^ 
ties  of  nature:  on  theses  is  the  hope  of  gain:  in 
a  foreign  land,  he  that  is  rich  is  honoured,  he 
that  is  poor  may  keep  his  poverty  secret :  are  you 
married?  you  have  a  cheerful  house;  are  yon 
single :  you  are  unincumbered  ;  children  are  ob- 
jects of  affection,  to  be  without  children  is  to  be 
without  care :  the  time  of  youth  is  the  time  of 
vigour,  and  gray  haire  are  nude  venerable  by 
piety.  It  will,  therefore,  never  be  a  wise  man^ 
choice,  either  not  to  obtain  existence,  or  to  lose 
it ;  for  every  state  of  life  has  iu  felicity." 

In  these  epigrams  are  included  meet  of  the 
questions  which  have  en^:aged  the  speculattona 
ofthe  inquirers  after  happiness ;  and  tnough  they 
will  not  much  assist  our  determinations,  they 
may,  perhaps,  equally  promote  our  quiet,  by 
showing  that  no  absomte  determination  ever  can 
be  formed. 

Whether  a  public  station,  or  private  life,  be 
desirable,  has  always  been  debated.  We  see 
here  both  the  allurements  and  discoura|^menU 
of  civil  employments ;  on  one  ^de  there  is  troo* 
bio,  on  the  other  honour ;  the  mana^ment  of 
affairs  is  vexatious  and  difficult,  but  it  is  the  only 
duty  in  which  wisdom  can  be  conspicuously  dis- 
played :  it  must  then  still  be  left  to  every  man  to 
choose  either  case  or  glory ;  nor  can  any  generel 
precept  be  given,  sinc^^  no  man  can  bo  happy  by 
theprescription  of  another. 

Thus,  wnat  is  said  of  children  by  Posidippus, 
**  that  they  are  occasions  of  fatigue,"  and  by  Me- 
trodorus,  '*  that  they  are  objects  of  affection,"  is 
equally  certain  ;  but  whether  they  will  ^ve  rooft 
pain  or  pleasure,  must  depend  on  th3r  future 
conduct  and  dispositions,  in  manv  causes  over 
which  the  parent  can  have  little  influence :  there 
is,  therefore,  room  for  all  the  capricet  of  imagin- 
ation, and  desire  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
hope  or  fear  that  shall  happen  to  predominate. 

Such  is  the  uncertamty  in  which  we  are  al- 
ways likely  to  rraiain  with  regaid  to  qumiione 
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whereiii  we  hare  most  ixitcreKl,  and  which  ererr 
day  affords  us  fresh  opportunity  to  ezamine :  wt; 
may  examine,  indeed,  but  we  never  can  decide, 
benuae  oiir  faculties  are  unequal  to  the  subject ; 
we  see  a  iittle,  and  ibrm  an  opinion ;  we  see 
nK>re,  and  change  iL 

This  inconstancy  and  onstendincea,  to  which 
wo  must  so  often  find  ourselves  Uable,  ought  eer- 
Uioly  to  tAach  us  moderation  and  forbearaoee 
towards  tboM  who  cannot  aocommodale  them- 
selves to  our  sentiments :  if  they  are  deceived, 
we  hare  no  right  to  attribute  their  mistake  to 
obstinacy  or  negligence,  because  we  likewise 
have  been  mistaken ;  wc  may,  perhaps,  again, 
change  our  own  opinion:  and  wliat  excuse  shall 
we  be  able  to  find  fur  aversion  and  malignity 
cooceiv«l  against  him,  whom  wc  »hall  then  fin^ 
to  have  committed  no  fault,  and  who  offended  u* 
only  by  refusing  to  follow  us  into  error  7 

It  may  likewise  cuiitiibutt;  to  soften  that  re- 
sentment which  pride  naturally  rabes  against 
opposition,  if  wc  consider,  that  he  who  differs 
from  us,  docs  not  always  contradict  us ;  he  has 
(me  view  of  an  object,  and  we  have  another ; 
each  describes  what  he  sees  with  equal  lidelxty, 
and  each  regulateisi  his  steps  by  hid  own  eyes : 
one  man,  with  Posidippus,  looks  on  celibacy  as  a 
state  of  gloomy  Molitude,  « itltoiit  a  partner  in 
joy,  or  a  comforter  in  sorrow ;  the  other  consi- 
ders it,  with  Mctrodoruis  as  a  slate  free  from  in- 
cumbrances, in  wliioli  a  man  is  at  lib^rtv  to 
choose  his  own  graiificalion?,  to  remo^-e  from 
place  to  place  in  quest  of  plravun^,  and  to  tliink 
of  nothing  but  merriment  and  liiverf  ion  :  full  of 
these  notions  one  hastens  to  choose  a  wife,  and 
the  other  laughs  at  his  rasliness,  or  pities  his  ijj- 
nonnce ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  e«ich  i?  ri^hl,  but 
that  each  is  right  only  for  him«c!f. 

Life  is  not  uie  object  "f  sci»*ncc :  wn  «?c  a  lit- 
tle, very  Uitle;  and  wlial  is  hcvor.d  w*'  only  can 
conjecture.  If  wc  inquire  ot'  tlio«'*  wiui'iiave 
gone  l»efore  «■*.  w«;  nc.-ive  siii.iii  >ati:Mactii(M  ; 
some  have  tra\"IIir'i  lit*'.'  witliMUl  (.li^  :\ali  'M,  :\-v\ 
sornft  willinjily  mislead  u-.  T'-i  ■  onl.  riounlit. 
therefore,  on  wiiicli  wv  ean  npi*.-  ■  \\:iii  rori»!.>rt. 
is  that  which  pre-vin'"*  lo  us  \\i-  i-iv  f.f  Frovj- 
denco,  whose  cv-.?  t.iki-«  in  lii  •  \\\f-\  •  <>:'  :..::»!.'-, 
and  under  wl  I' I -e  ilir«-(!l'»,i  :.l,  i:,\  .!:  nt'-rv  .•.--■.-- 
will  tenni.iat  •  i:j  li:i:i:ii--  •. 
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yobis.  runt  aimul  ocrid.t  or'  vs  litjc, 
Soxtttptryelno  una  c'nrmit.iiia. 


CiTl'LLV.*. 


When  onr<-  t\\i  rlinic-Iivnl  niort.il  (!ii  ;<,  i 

A  night  eterniil  *r  U  his  cyr*.  Adoiso.n. 

J 
It  may  hn\o  h,-or,  oh-civ:  <]  liv  f-vry  reader,  that  \ 
there  are  c  rtuii  t.»pii>  wiiic'i  ii.  vit  are  c-xhaust- '. 
cd.  (^f  chjiii"?  iinai'*  s  a-.ul  s<iitim  !jts  tiie  mind 
of  man  may  b.-  «•:»!(!  tn  1)-  enunrmr.'d ;  it  meets  ' 
them,  however  olhii  tli^y  o<m  iir,  witli  the  same! 
Ardour  whieh  a  hv-.-r  fff  U  at  th«  si:;ht  ofliis  mis-  ! 
>j'CSi»,  and  |)arls  fro:n  ihi-m  u  it|i  the  same  regret 
when  they  can  no  1o:i;:»t  h.;  ♦'njoyed. 

Of  this  kind  an;  many  d«  .-criiitioiis  which  th« 
poels  luivc  transrrihf'*!  from  eacli  other  and 
their  successors  will  probably  copy  to  the  end 
of  time;  which  will  coiilinno  to  engage,  or  as 
the  French  term  it,  to  flatter  the  imagination, 


as   long  as  human  nature    shall    mnaia    tbt 
same. 

When  a  poet  mentions  the  sprinf  ,  we  knoir 
that  the  zephyrs  are  about  to  whisper,  that  ibe 
groves  are  to'  recover  their  vefdnre,  the  linnets 
to  warble  ibrth  their  ncrtes  of  love,  and  the  flock 
and  herds  to  frisk  over  vales  painted  with  flow 
eis:  yet,  who  is  there  so  insensible  of  the  beaa 
ties  of  nature,  so  little  delighted  nitli  the  renoim 
tion  of  the  world,  as  not  to  feel  Us  heart  bound 
at  the  mention  oi  the  spring  .* 

Whvn  niglit  overshadows  a  romantic  seeo^ 
all  is  stillness,  silence,  and  qniet ;  the  poets  • 
the  grove  ceasu  their  melody,  the  moon  toweiu 
over  the  world  in  gentle  msjesty,  men  foi^ 
their  labours,  and  their  cares,  and' every  pasaion 
and  pursuit  is  for  a  while  saspended.  '  All  this 
we  know  already,  yet  we  hear  it  repeated  with-, 
out  weariness  ;  because  such  is  genoally  the  lilb 
of  man,  that  he  is  pleased  to  think  on  the  time 
when  he  shall  paus ^  from  a  sense  of  his  condi- 
tion. 

When  a  poetical  grove  invites  us  to  its  covert, 
we  know  that  wc  tiihall  find  what  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  a  liwipid  bro</k  murmuring  over  peb- 
bles, a  bank  diver^iucd  witli  dowers,  a  green 
arch  that  excluders  the  sun,  and  a  natural  grot 
sliadcd  with  myrtles;  yet  who  can  forbear  to 
enter  the  pleasing  gloom,  to  enjoy  coolness  and 
privacy,  and  gratity  himself  once  more  b}*  scenea 
with  which  nature  has  formed  him  to  bs  de- 
lighted ? 

Many  moral  sentiments  likewise  are  so  adapt- 
ed to  our  state,  that  they  find  approbation  whc:)- 
cver  they  solicit  it,  and  are  seldoin  read  witliout 
cxciling'a  gentle  emotion  in  the  mind :  sdcii  is 
the  comparison  of  the  life  of  man  with  the  d;i  ra- 
tion of  a  ilower,  a  thought  wttch  periiaps  ovcrj 
nation  has  heard  warbled  in  its  own  langimp*', 
trorn  the  inspired  poets  of  the  Hebrews  to  our 
own  times;  yet  this  comparison  must  always 
please,  bccau!>e  evcrj*  heart  feels  its  jn-ilncsfSj 
ami  ever>'  hour  confirms  it  by  example. 

•Such,  likewisf,  is  the  precept  that  directs  us 
">  Use  the  prcj-.-nt  hour,  and  refer  nothing  tn  a 
'li«j|ani  lime,  which  we  are  un(  .nain  wlulher  wt» 
-ii.ill  rtach:  this  every  moralist  may  venture  to 
mI::.1ciI",  b.  (aui^e  it  will  alway-  h'»  «;.provi'd, 
.i:itl  b  raii*e  it  i*  uiwav«  lorcolten. 

This  rule  i-?,  i.idced,  'Vt-ry  day  enforced,  by 
ariiumrnts  mor<  powerful  ihan  the  di^Miiations 
«ti*  in.irali<ts:  wc  sj  e  m-:i  plt-asing  thnnselvea 
witii  future  liappin*  .^s,  \i\i:\ii  a  ci'rlain  hour  lor 
tlu*  roiiiplrtion  of  tin  ir  v.i^hrs,  end  peiishing 
.lonu-  at  a  trrt.atcr  and  sone-  al  a  lops  distane^ 
iVoin  the  happy  lime ;  nil  mmplaininp  of  their 
ditfap|>ointnu nN,  and  lamrntincr  that  they  had 
sufTc-red  tlie  y-ars  which  lleavjn  allowed  them, 
to  pass  without  improvi:ment,  and  drforred  the 
principal  purpose  of  their  lives  to  the  tim«'  when 
life  ilMf  was  to  forsake  them. 

It  is  not  only  imeertiin,  whether  throuffh  oil 
the  casualties  and  dangers  whieh  hc«et  the  life 
of  man,  we  shall  be  ahic  to  re.irh  ihe  tim'^  ap 
pointed  for  happiness  or  wird.>m  :  hut  it  i^  likoly, 
that  whatever  now  hinders  u^  f.crr.  doinj»  that 
which  our  reason  and  con.-*^i«  u  *  dr«  Inn*  neces- 
sary to  be  donr,  will  equally  oh^trnct  us  in  limes 
to  comi!.  It  is  easy  for  the'  imai:i nation,  oprrat- 
in^  on  things  not  yet  existinij,  to  please  itself 
with  scenes  of  un'minglcd  feiK-itv,  or  plan  out 
eomtps  of  imiibrm  virtue  •  but  <;.k  d  and  «vi]  mm 
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a  real  life  inj«i'ntnibly  united;  habits  grow 
Wronger  by  iiidiil^uiice;  and  reason  loses  her 
dignity,  in  proportion  as  she  has  ofltaicr  yielded 
Id  temptation :  '*  ho  that  cannot  live  well  to- 
dlj,"  nys  Martial,  "will  he  loss  qualified  to 
Bto  well  to-morrow/* 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  every  human  good, 
17  hnman  being  seems  to  be  convinced;  yet 
I  unoertainty  is  voluntarily  increased  by  un- 
wy  delay,  whether  we  respect  external 
I  or  consider  the  nature  of  our  own  minds. 
Ho  that  now  feela  a  desire  to  do  right,  and  wishes 
Id  regulate  his  life  according  to  his  reason,  is 
not  erne  that,  at  any  futurn  time  asdiguable,  he 
■hell  be  able  to  rekmdle  tlic  same  ardour ;  he 
diat  hae  now  an  opportunity  oficrcd  him  of 
hnaking loose  from  vice  and  folly,  cannot  know, 
Bst  that  he  shall  hereaAor  be  more  entangled, 
tad  atiuggle  for  freedom  without  obtaining  it. 

We  are  to  unwilling  to  holieva  any  thing  to 
ov  own  disadvantage,  that  wc  will  always 
fanag'n*  the  perspicacity  of  our  judgment  and 
the  Btreogth  of  our  resolution  more  likely  to  in- 
craaee  than  to  grow  lo^s  by  time ;  and,  therrfoie, 
eondodi^  that  the  will  tu  pursue  laudable  pur- 
poeei,wiUbe  always  sc^ondod  by  the  power. 

Bat,  howerer  wc'mnv  br  deceived  in  calculat- 
ing theetrength  of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  doubt 
the  oneeitainty  of  that  life  in  which  tlicy  must 
be  employed :  we  sec  ever^'  day  the  unexpected 
deatfi  of  our  friends  and  our  enemies,  wc  see 
new  graves  hourly  opened  lor  men  older  and 
yoongcff  than  ourselves,  for  the  cautious  and  the 
carrieee,  the  dissolute  and  the  tcmpcmtc,  for 
men  wbo^  like  us,  were  providing  to  enjoy  or 
improre  hours  now  irreversibly  cul  off:  we  sen 
•n  thii^  and  yet,  instead  of  living,  lot  year  <;Iido 
after  jrear  in  preparations  to  live. 

Men  are  eo  frequently  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
their  projections,  that  sudden  death  causes  little 
emotion  m  them  that  behold  it,  unless  it  he  iu>- 
preeeed  upon  the  attention  by  uncommon  cir- 
ewnstanccs.  I,  like  every  other  man,  have  out- 
lived multitudes,  liave  seen  ambition  sink  in  its 
trimnpha,  and  beauty  perish  in  its  bloom  ;  but 
have  been  seldom  so  much  affected  as  by  the 
fate  of  Euryalus,  whom  I  lately  lost  as  I  began 
to  love  him. 

Euryalus  had  for  some  time  flourished  in  a 
hicmtive  profession;  but  having  suffered  his 
imagination  to  bo  fired  by  an  unextinuuishable 
cotioaity,  he  grew  wear}'  of  tlio  same  dull  round 
oflife,  KBolved  to  haras's  hinii«elf  no  longer  with 
the  drudgery  of  getting  money,  but  to  quit  his 
bofincss  and  his  pnrfit,  and  enjoy  for  a  few  vcars 
the  pleasures  of  travel.  Hi.'<  friends  heart)  him 
proclaim  his  resolution  without  suspecting  that 
ne  intended  to  purtiue  it :  but  ho  was  constant 
to  his  purpose,  and  with  sreat  expedition  closed 
his  accounts  and  sold  his  moveables,  passed  a 
few  dayv  in  bidding  farewell  to  his  companions, 
ijid  with  all  the  eagerness  of  romantic  eliivalry, 
crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  happiness.  Whatr 
ever  place  was  renowned  in  ancient  or  modern 
hietory.  whatever  re;jion  art  or  nature  had  dis- 
Cinguished,  he  dctermmcd  to  visit:  full  of  de- 
•ign  and  hope,  ho  landed  nn  the  continent  {  his 
finenda  expected  accounts  from  him  of  the  new 
foehee  that  opened  in  liin  pmgress,  but  were  in- 
taaied  in  a  few  days,  that  Euryalus  was  dead. 

Soch  was  the  end  of  Euryalus.  He  is  entered 
ibat  Mate  whence  none  ever  shall  return  ;  and 


can  now  only  bencfil  his  friends,  by  rpmaining 
to  their  memories  a  permanent  and'  eflicacious 
instance  of  the  blindness  of  desire,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  all  terrestrial  good.  But  perhaps 
every  man  has,  like  me,  lost  an  Eurvalus,  has 
known  a  friend  die  with  happiness  in  his  ^asp : 
and  yet  every  man  continues  to  think  himselr 
secure  of  life,  and  defers  to  some  future  time  of 
leisure  what  he  knows  it  will  be  fatal  to  have 
finally  omitted. 

It  IS,  indeed,  with  this  as  with  other  frailties 
inherent  in  our  nature ;  the  desire  of  deferring 
to  another  time,  what  cannot  be  done  without 
endurance  of  some  pain,  or  forbearance  of  some 
pleasure,  will,  perhaps,  never  be  totally  overcome 
or  suppressed  ;  there  will  always  be  something 
that  we  shall  wish  to  have  finished,  and  be  ne- 
verth(>less  unwilling  to  begin :  but  against  this 
unwillingness  it  is  our  duty  to  struggle,  and 
every  conquest  over  our  passions  will  make  wa^ 
for  an  easier  conquest:  custom  is  equally  forci- 
ble to  bad  and  good ;  nature  will  always  be  at 
variance  with  reason,  but  will  rebel  more  feebly 
as  she  is  oAcncr  sulxlued. 

The  common  neglect  of  the  present  hour  is 
more  shameful  and  criminal,  as  no  man  is  be- 
trayed to  it  by  error,  but  admits  it  by  negligence 
Of  the  instabihty  of  life,  the  weakest  understand- 
ing never  thinks  wrong,  though  the  stroncrst 
oOon  omits  to  tliink  justly  :  reason  and  experi- 
ence are  always  ready  to  'inform  us  of  our  real 
stato ;  hut  we  refuse  to  listen  to  their  sugges- 
tions, because  we  feel  our  hearts  unwilling  to 
obey  them:  but,  surely,  nothing  is  more  un- 
worthy of  a  reasonable*  hf^ing,  than  to  shut  his 
cy:?s,  when  he  sees  the  road  which  ho  is  com- 
manded to  travel,  that  he  may  deviate  with  few- 
er reproaches  from  himself:  nor  could  any  mo- 
tive to  tenderness,  except  the  consciousness  that 
wc  have  all  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault,  dis* 
l>ose  us  to  pity  those  who  thus  consign  them- 
selves to  vol untarv  ruin. 


No.  in.]      Tuesday,  Nov.  27.  1753. 


Fix  ea  mottra  voce. 


'  Qw«  non  fteimtit  fp«<, 


Ovid 


Thii  deed*  or  loof  descended  sneeMon 

Are  but  by  grace  of  tinputatioo  oari.         Dstdsm 

The  evils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  present 
condition  of  man,  are  so  numerous  and  afflictive, 
tliat  it  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  the  task  of 
some  to  bewail,  and  of  others  to  solace  tliem, 
and  he,  therefore,  will  be  in  danger  of  seeming 
a  common  enemy,  who  shall  attempt  to  depreci* 
ate  th(;  fi^w  pleasures  and  felicities  which  nature 
has  allowed  us. 

Yet  I  wili  confess,  that  I  have  sometimes  em- 
ployed my  thoughts  in  examining  the  preten- 
sions that  are  made  to  hanpiness,  by  the  splendid 
and  envied  condition  of^  life ;  and  have  not 
thought  the  hour  unprofitably  spent,  when  I  have 
detected  the  imposture  of^  counterfeit  advan- 
tages, and  foimd  disquiet  lurking  under  false  ap- 
pearances of  gayety  and  greatness. 

It  is  asserted  by  a  tragic  poet,  that  "c«f  mifct 
nemo  niii  comparatui,"  '*  no  man  is  miserably 
but  as  he  is  compared  with  others  happier  thea 
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fcioMelf f  tfib  poBition  it  net  strictly  and  philo- 
•Bphicail}'  true.  He  might  have  said  with  rigor- 
oiu  proprict},  that  no  man  is  happy  but  as  be  is 
CompaK-d  with  the  miserable;  lor  such  is  the 
■Cale  of  this  world,  that  we  find  in  it  absolute  mi- 
•ery,  but  happiness  only  oomparatire ;  we  may 
incur  as  much  pain  as  we  can  possibly  endure, 
though  we  can  nerer  obtain  as  much  happiness 
M  wc  mi^ht  possibly  enjoy. 

Yet  it  is  certain  likewise,  that  many  of  our 
misefies  are  merely  comparative :  we  are  often 
made  unhappy,  not  by  the  presence  of  any  real 
evil,  but  by  tiie  absence  of  some  fictitious  good  ; 
of  something  which  is  not  re<|uired  by  any  real 
want  of  nature  which  has  not  in  itself  any  power 
of  gratification,  and  which  neither  reason  nor 
fancy  would  have  prompted  us  to  wish,  did  we 
not  see  it  in  the  possession  of  others. 

For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after 
nnattainabie  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be 
prescribed,  but  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  real 
worth  of  that  which  is  so  ardently  desired.  It  is 
well  known,  how  much  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
0}[e,  is  deceived  by  distance ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  found,  that  of  man  v  imagined  nlcssings  it 
may  be  doubled,  whether  lie  that  wants  or  pos- 
■esses  them  has  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  lot 

The  dignity  of  high  birth  and  long  extraction, 
no  man,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  it,  can  con- 
ier  upon  himself;  and,  therefore,  it  deserves  to 
be  considered,  whether  the  want  of  that  which 
can  never  be  grained,  ma^  not  easily  be  endured. 
It  is  true,  that  if  we  consider  the  triumph  and  de- 
light with  which  most  of  those  recount  their  an- 
oeators,  who  have  ance8tors  to  recount,  and  the 
artifices  by  which  some  who  have  risen  to  unex- 
pected fortune  cndca\'our  to  insert  themselves 
into  an  honourable  stem,  wc  shall  be  inclined  to 
lancy  that  wisdom  or  virtue  may  be  had  by  inhe- 
ritance, or  that  all  tlio  excellencHff  of  a  line  of  pro- 
genitons  are  accumulated  on  thvir  dencondunt. 
Reason,  indeed,  will  Hoon  inform  us,  that  our  c:»- 
timation  of  birtli  is  arbitrary,  and  capricif mt<,  and 
that  dead  anccRtors  can  liuvc  no  inHiir*nco  but 
upon  imaj^ination  :  IctitUicn  be  exaininod,  whe- 
ther one  dream  may  not  opr-rate  in  tlu;  place  of 
another  ;  whether  fio  that  owes  nothin:^  to  fore- 
fathers, may  not  reriMV*-  eonal  pir-asure  from  thr* 
Consciou^neH<s  of  owin^  all  to  hiin!*<ll';  whether 
he  may  not,  with  a  little  meditation,  find  it  more 
honourable  to  found  than  to  continue  a  family, 
and  to  j^ain  dignity  than  transmit  it ;  whether,ifhe 
receives  no  dignity  from  the  virtues  of  hi«*  family, 
be  does  not  likewise  epcapc  tiie  danger  of  being 
disgraced  by  their  crimes ;  and  whether  he  that 
brings  a  new  name  into  the  world,  has  not  the 
convenience  of  playing  the  pame  of  life  without 
a  stake,  and  opportunity  of  winning  much  though 
he  has  nothing  to  1oki>.* 

There  i.s  another  opinion  concerning  happi- 
ness, which  appnmcnes  umcli  more  nearly  lo 
universality,  hut  which  may,  perhaps,  with  equal 
reason  be  disputed.  The  pretensions  to  anr-cs- 
tral  honours  many  of  the  sons  of  earth  easily  i^ce 
tobcill-grouudetf;  hut  all  agree  to  celebrate  the 
advnntaKe  of  hereditary  riches,  and  to  consider 
thn^r  as  thi»iniuion<of  fortune,  who  are  wealthy 
fVnin  their  cradleji,  whose  estate  is  ^Wrx  non  porta 
/•6flr*,  •«/ rf/iV/a ;*'  "the  acquitsition  of  another, 
not  oflhenisolvrsi*^  and  whom  a  fathcr*s  indus- 
try has  dispiMised  from  a  Ishorious  attention  to 


arts  or  commerce,  and  left  at  liberty  to  dis7«>5«  ;' 
life  as  fancy  shall  direct  ih'  m. 

If  e^-erj-  inan  were  wise  a:iJ  vinoous.  cs^aUIf 
to  discern  the  best  use  of  time,  and  r?^oibic  ig 

Eractise  it,  it  might  he  granted,  I  think,  w  iibou: 
esitation,  that  total  liberty  would  be  a  bleasisg : 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  Co  be  left  at  l^xe 
to  the  exercise  of  religious  and  social  duties  wzxL- 
out  the  interruption  of  impf>nunate  avocaiionL 

But,  since  fi-liciiy  is  relative,  and  that  which  is 
the  means  of  happiness  to  one  man  may  be  to 
another  the  canse  of  miser}*,  we  are  to  consider, 
what  state  is  best  adapted  to  human  nature  in  iu 

J>resent  degeneracy  and  frailt}'.  And,  surely,  to  • 
ar  the  greater  number  it  is  highly  cxpedient^'thai 
they  slwuld  by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be 
rescued  from  the  tjrranny  of  caprice,  that  they 
should  be  driven  on  by' necessity  through  the 
paths  of  life  with  their  'attention*  confinra  to  a 
stated  task,  that  they  may  be  less  at  leisure  to 
deviate  into  mischief  at  the  call  of  folly. 

When  we  observe  the  lives  of  those  whom  an 
ample  inheritance  has  let  loose  to  their  own  di- 
rection, what  do  wc  discover  that  can  excite  oar 
envy  7  Their  time  seems  not  to  pass  with  much 
applause  from  others,  or  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves :  many  squander  their  exuberance  of  foi- 
tanc  in  luxury  and  debaocberr,  and  have  no  other 
use  of  money  than  to  inflame  their  passions,  and 
riot  in  a  wide  range  of  licentiousness ;  others, 
less  criminal  indeed,  but  sureW  not  much  to  be 
praised,  lie  down  to  sleep,  ana  rise  up  to  trifle, 
are  employed  every  morning  in  finding  expedi- 
ents to  rid'thcmselves  of  the  day,  chase  pleasure 
through  all  the  places  of  public  resort,  fly  from 
London  to  Bath,  and  from  Bath  to  London,  with- 
out any  other  reason  fur  changing  place,  but  that 
they  go  in  quest  of  company  as  idle  and  as  va- 
grant a9  themselves,  always  cndea\ouring  to 
raise  some  new  dei>ire,  that  ttiey  may  have  some- 
thing to  pursue,  to  kindle  some  hope  which  they 
know  will  he  disapi>ointed,  changing  one  amuse- 
ment for  another  whi<-h  a  fiw  months  >n;U  make 
equally  insipid,  or  sinking  into  languor  and  dis- 
ease U>T  want  of  po:iv  thing  to  actuate  their  bo- 
dies or  exhilarate  th'.ir  minds. 

Whoever  has  frequ.  nted  those  places,  where 
idlers  assenihle  t'»  «  s»  ape  from  solitude,  know.^ 
that  this  is  generally  the  state  of  the  wealthy  ; 
and  from  this  statf  it  is  no  great  hardship  to'bt- 
debarred.  No  man  <  an  he  happy  in  total  idle- 
ness :  he  that  should  he  condemned  to  lie  torpid 
and  motionless,  "would  fly  for  recreation,"  sa\3 
South,  "to  th«;  irsines  and  the  galleys;"  and  it 
is  well,  when  nature  or  fortune  finds  employ- 
ment ff>r  tho.-e,  who  Mould  not  have  known  how 
to  procure  it  for  themselves. 

He,  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  the  acquisition 

or  improvement  of  n  t'trtnnc,  not  only  escapes 

the  insi[iidity  of  inditTerence,  and  the  tcdiousness 

of  inactivity,  but  gains  enjoyments  wholly  un- 

!  known  to  tho'^e,  who  live  lazily  on  the  toil  of 

others  ;  for  lite  affonl?*  no  higher  pleasure  than 

I  that  of  surmounting  difficulties,    passing  from 

■  one  step  of  success  to  another,  forming  new 

'  wishes,  and  seeing  them  gratitied.     He  that  la- 

,  hours  in  any  great  or  laudable  undertaking,  hun 

I  his  fatigues*  fin>t  ^fupported  by  hope,  and  after- 

:  wards  rewarded  by  wy ;  he  is  always  moving 

!  to  a  certain  end,  and  w.ien  he  has  attained  it, 

I  an  end  more  di>tRnt  invites  him  to  a  new  pur- 


So.  lUJ 
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It  does  not,  iad««d,  alwavs  happen,  that  diii- 
(Mca  is  foitunate ;  the  wisest  schcines  arc 
Moken  bj  unexpected  accidents ;  the  most  con- 
stant perseverance  som&tiinfs  toiU  through  hfe 
wilfaout  a  recompense  ;  but  labour,  though  un- 
Mteenful,  is  more  chgiblo  than  idleness;  he 
that  prosecutes  a  lawful  purpose  by  lawful 
— ns,  acts  always  with  the  approbation  of  his 
•wn  raaaon ;  he  is  animated  through  the  course 
of  hU  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which, 
tkovgh  not  certain,  he  knows  to  bo  just;  and  is 
■t  last  comforted  in  his  disappointment,  by  the 
conaciooansss  that  he  has  not  failed  by  his  own 
lanlK. 

That  kind  of  life  is  most  happy  which  afRmis 
ua  BioaC  opportunities  of  graining  our  own  esteem; 
aad  what  can  any  man  infer  in  his  own  favour 
Caaa  a  condition  to  which,  however  prosperous, 
ha  oatttribnied  nothing,  and  which  the  vilest  and 
waakaat  of  the  species  would  have  obtained  by 
iha  aama  right,  had  he  happened  to  bo  the  son 
•ftbaaaiDe  lather  7 

To  atrhre  with  difficulties,  and  to  conquer 
Ihim,  la  tha  highest  human  felicity;  the  next  is, 
to  atiifa,  and  oeserve  to  conquer:  but  he  whose 
ISfo  haa  passed  without  a  contest,  and  wlio  can 
boaat  BSrthar  success  nor  merit,  can  survey  him- 
aeir  only  aa  a  useless  filler  of  existence ;  and  if 
he  ia  content  with  his  own  character,  must  owe 
■  '^     '    I  to  insensibilitv. 


Thoa  iC  appears  that  the  satirist  advised  right- 
ly, vhaa  ha  airected  us  to  resign  ourselves  to  the 
hands  of  Heaven,  and  to  leave  to  superior  pow- 
ers tha  dMenniaation  of  our  lot : 

r>fi'iiit  ^ti»  nptmdtrt  19mmimhm§,  pdd 
Cmmnial  mtHt,  rmkiupu  nt  mtiU  nottru : 
CsHfr  Sff  fliif  Amm  9MM  «ift». 

fatnut  tky  ibrtaas  to  tho  Poweraaoovw: 
Leave  ihMB  to  BMUfe  for  th«e,  and  to  f rant 
Wkat  Iholr  aoorriiif  wudom  w«  thee  want. 
in  muoiatBm  aain  matoeM  they  exciil ; 
Ah  1  that  wo  loved  oarwlrei  but  half  so  welL 

ORVDCK. 

What  atate  of  life  admits  most  hsppiness,  is 
■Miartain ;  bat  that  onceruinty  ought  to  repress 
Iha  patolanoa  of  comparison,  ana  silence  the 
Mnsan  of  discontent. 


Xo.  115.]      TcESDAT,  Dec.  U,  1753. 

JorilJMf  imdteti  doettqut.  aoa. 

All  daro  to  write,  who  can  or  cannot  read. 

Tkbt  who  have  attcntivrly  considered  the  lii»- 
tory  of  mankind,  know  that  every  age  has  its 
peculiar  character.  At  one  time,  no  desire  is 
felt  but  for  military  honours;  every  summer  af- 
feida  battles  and  sieges,  and  the  world  is  filled 
with  ravage^  bloodsned,  and  devastation :  this 
sanguinary  fury  at  length  subsides,  and  nations 
an  divided  into  factions,  by  controversies  about 
— '~'-  that  will  never  bo  decided.    Men  then 


f  weary  of  debate  and  altercation,  and  apply 
alvea  to  the  arts  of  profit;  trading  com- 
I  are  formed,  manufactures  improved,  and 
navigation  extended ;  and  nothing  is  any  longer 
thought  on,  but  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
pasparty,  the  artifices  of  getting  money,  and  the 
I  of  spending  it 


The  present  age,  if  wo  consider  chiefly  the 
state  of  our  own  country,  may  be  styled  with 
gmat  propriety  The  Jgc  ^f  Jiuthcra ;  for,  per- 
haps, there  never  was  a  time  in  which  men  of 
all  degrees  of  ability,  of  every  kind  of  education, 
of  every  profession  and  employment,  were  pos^ 
ing  with  ardour  so  general  to  the  press.  The 
province  of  writing  was  formerly  left  to  thoee, 
who  by  study,  or  appearance  of  study,  were  sup* 
posed  to  have  gained  knowledge  unattainable  by 
the  busy  part  df  mankind ;  but  in  these  enlight* 
>ened  days,  every  man  is  qualified  to  instruct  eve- 
ry other  man :  and  he  tnat  beats  the  anvil,  or 
guides  the  plough,  not  content  with  supplying  coi> 
poral  necessities,  amuses  himself  in  the  hours  of 
leisuro  with  provkiing  intellectual  pleasures  for 
his  countrymen. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  of  this,  as  of  other 
evils,  complaints  have  been  made  by  every  gene- 
ration ;  but  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  tnie,  that 
at  all  times  mora  have  been  wilting  than  have 
been  able  to  write,  yet  there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
licviog,  that  the  dogmatical  legions  of  the  present 
race  were  ever  equalled  in  number  by  any  former 
period :  for  so  widely  is  spread  the  itch  of  Ute- 
rary  praise,  that  almost  every  man  is  an  author 
either  in  act  or  in  purpose ;  has  either  bestowed 
his  favours  on  the  public,  or  withholds  them,  that 
they  may  be  more  seasonably  offi;red,  or  made 
more  worthy  of  acceptance. 

In  form  r  times,  the  pen,  like  the  sword,  was 
considered  as  convigni-d  by  nature  to  the  hands 
of  men ;  the  ladies  contented  themselves  with 
private  virtues  and  domestic  excellence ;  and  a 
female  writer,  like  a  female  warrior,  was  consi- 
dered as  a  kind  of  eccentric  being,  that  deviated, 
however  illustriously,  from  her  due  sphere  of  mo- 
tion, and  was,  tlierefore,  rather  to  be  gaxed  at 
with  wonder,  than  countenanced  by  imitation. 
But  as  in  the  times  past  are  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tion of  Amazons,  who  drew  the  bow  and  wielded 
the  battle-axe,  formed  encampments  and  wasted 
nations,  the  revolution  of  years  has  now  produced 
a  generation  of  Amasons  of  the  pen,  who  with 
the  spirit  of  their  predecessors  have  set  mascu- 
line tyranny  at  defiance,  asserted  their  claim  to 
the  regions  of  science,  and  seem  resolved  to 
contest  the  usurpation  of  virility. 

Some,  indeed,  there  are  of  both  sexes,  who  ari 
authors  only  in  desire,  but  have  not  yet  attained 
the  power  of  executing  their  intentions;  whoso 
performances  have  not  arrived  at  bulk  suflicient 
to  form  a  volume,  or  who  have  not  the  confi- 
dence,  however  impatient  of  nameless  obscurity, 
to  solicit  openly  tne  assistance  of  the  printer. 
Among  tliese  are  the  innumerable  correspond- 
ents oi  public  papers,  who  are  always  onering 
assistance  whicn  no  man  will  receive,  and  s-  - 
gcsting  hints  that  are  never  taken,  and  who  com- 
plain loudly  of  the  perverseness  and  arrogance 
of  authorti,  lament  their  insensibility  of  their  own 
interest,  and  fill  the  cofieo-houses  with  dark  sto- 
ries of  performances  b^r  eminent  hands,  which 
have  been  ollbred  and  rejected. 

To  what  cause  this  universal  eagerness  of 
writing  can  be  properly  ascribed,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover.  It  is  said,  that  every  art 
is  propagated  in  proportion  to  the  rewards  confer- 
red upon  it ;  a  position  from  which  a  stranger 
woula  naturally  infer,  that  literature  was  now 
blessed  with  patronage  far  transcending  tlio  can- 
dour or  munificence  of  the  Augustan  age^  that 
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Ihe  rCNid  to  grottneas  wu  open  to  none  but  lU' 
|j|gri,»n(i  thut  b^  wntinf  aloao  ficlicji  usd  honuiir 

were  Ui  bfi  Qbt4iJH'J- 

Biit  imce  it  ts  ttUJ^,  thiit  wrilers,  like  ulU^f 
eom^Utony  a-fc  ^^^fy  t J^tle  dmp<imd  ta  Lmvotir  one 
anom^r,  it  »  not  to  he  exjiectMl  th&t  *t  a  tinip 
when  evorv'  niiin  writeSp  an^  oiaa  mil  }>«.tranL¥4? ; 
And  mcv:orJmflyt  theio  is  not  on^  that  t  cin  ro 
CollifOt  «t  proaenl,  wbo  pfofiisscs  tUe  least  re- 
mitd  for  the  votariea  of  scicnco,  invites  ill"  id- 
3nni«>  ot  letLrncd  men,  or  sotMn^  to  ha[i<3  lUr  re* 
potstion  from  any  p^-n  but  bta  own. 

The  caiiipj  thorefofs^,  of  thi^  rpidn»»it*I  i^oiv- 
B^Moyfor  lii«  destruction  of  imm^fi  mtist  min&in 
ftfecin?t ;  nor  cun  1  di^coi^crf  whf^Uu'-r  wo  ow«  it 
Ir  tfie  hiduencefl  of  Ihe  constoUiilionaf  or  th^  in- 
I  mp^rature  of  at:ft-wiii?  t  wJxellicr  the  long  cori- 
n  ma  nee  of  t)ie  wind  nt  *nT  fiinglo  polnr,  or  in- 
flt::jitc*ling  VAponrs  etbcLlod  ir^ini  thi?  earth »  Invf^ 
tiTEHtdoaf  noblcfi  and  oor  praiiantH)  our  moblit^i-si 
tAd  ttftderSf  oiiU  mta  tnd  worriA^ni  «ll  i»lu  wtt3| 
pfailoMphora,  and  wrUer^, 

It  i»i  indtedj  of  more  importaiii^i^  to  scurcb  out 
thi?  cure  iban  tb«"  causL'  ot  I  bo  intollwHnil  ni*- 
l&dj  ;  and  he  flronid  do^mvn  well  of  hra  coontry, 
who^  instead  of  ttmiisiJig  hiniBclf  with  conjectu- 
ral fpecuUtionflf  sbotild  fin4  nitfaiis  of  {i^rauad- 
m§  tnts  peer  to  in  spec  L  hb  Mtnviird^s  iLceoiinU,  or 
repair  the  rum  I  mansion  of  Uti  &riccstors,  who 
cotjld  rpplftce  the  tradeaman  bcliind  his  counter, 
and  B^ad  back  the  fa^nner  to  the  rnatLo<:k  anrl  tbt? 
aaiL  J 

Qeneml  irreAutaritiefl  &rc  known  in  itmv  to 
rvmedv  themaelyea.  By  the  consiitnljon  of  an* 
cicnt  figypt^  tin!  pries EhfKid  was  contitntiiiUy  in- 
erpiuingj  tdj  at  lenfib  there  wn*  no  ptjople  be- 
ifde  tbeinaelves^  flie  esiablishinent  was  then 
dissojvedj  and  the  number  of  ptie^tn  Miis  reduced 
and  limited.  Thus  ttmonf  ne,  writers  wiJI  per- 
baps  be  tnultiplted^  till  no  readers  will  b?  found, 
and  Ihentbe  ambition  of  writing  must  necessarily 
cense. 

But  ni  it  will  b'?  lunp  befoff^  the  rtirc  h  thus 
grftdiially  eflA*cicdj  uml  thi?  evil  eliouM  be  stoji- 
ped,  if  it' be  possible,  hf!fijre  it  rises  to  so  grovLt  a 
heigbtr  T  could  wish  that  both  sexes  would  fii 
their  thoughts  0[M>n  some  i^ahitary  considtTa* 
t  ion  ft,  which  mJL'Kt  repress  th^ir  ardonf  lor  that 
reputatioTi  whicli  nol  one  of  many  IhousanJs  i^ 
fklod  tn  obtain. 

Let  it  be  dct^ply  impreasfid  nod  frcqtjonlly  re- 
collected, that  he  who  ho 9  not  obtained  ihe  pro* 
per  qusli5cations  of  an  author,  eon  have  no  ex- 
CUflo  for  rhc  urroganrfi  nfwritinp,  hut  the  power 
of  imparling  tn  mankind  fiomL'thing  necessary  to 
ba  known*  A  man  uncducafe-j  or  unletteri'd 
may  fiometimesi  s^lA\t  a  osernl  thought,  or  make 
a  luckv  discovery,  or  obtain  bv  diance  some  se- 
cret ot'  njcure,  or  .•ome  ioleUigence  of  facts,  of 
which  the  most  enlightened  mind  may  be  igno- 
rant, and  which  it  la  better  to  reveal,  though  by 
a  rude  and  unskilful  communication,  than  to  lose 
for  ever  by  suppressing  it. 

But  few  will  be  justified  by  this  plea  ;  for  of 
the  mnumerable  books  and  pamphlets  that  have 
overflowed  the  nation,  scarce  one  has  made  any 
addition  to  real  knowledge,  or  contained  more 
than  a  t-^nsposition  of  common  sentiments  and 
a  repetition  of  common  phrases. 

It  will  be  naturally  inquired,  when  the  man 
who  f^els  an  inclination  to  write,  may  venture 
to  suppose  himself  properly  qualified ;  and,  since 


Fvi>ry  m;in  t*  indiaedto  think  weti  of  faia  nvi  b 
luHwl^  by  ^vlist  tejit  be  may  try  his  ahilita^wrth^ 
4iUf  bt&xjftrtling  the  contoaipc  or  fraiteiitni  it  af  thi 
pubUti. 

Thu  lirnE  quahfication  of  a  writar;  b  a 
kiiowh.'dgfl  of  the  subject  which  he 
to  trvat  I  ainco  we  cantiot  teopCh  ^hat  we  do  Ml 
knoWf  nor  can  pro^iedy  tindertuke  to  uutacl' 
others  while  we  are  ouri^^lves  in  vaAt  of  iv^ 
vtruction*  The  next  requisite  ii,  that  hs  bt 
master  of  the  language  i^i  which  he  ddiTKibjt 
sentiments:  if  he  treata  of  awne^  and  dettatit^ 
stratioo,  (hat  [w  has  atuinad  a  aty^le  rl«Bj,|n% 
nervous,  and  «ipreBsi¥e  i  if  his  topics  t>e  pnitu 
ble  and  p^rsuaaoryi  that  ha  bo  able  to  ntam 
mend  thent  hv  the  sopcnddiliiHi  of  «ls^nc« 
imagery,  ro  ihspky  the  GoknlT*  rfvuud  dM 
and  ^oiir  forth  thu  milite  oif  Okodul 

If  it  be  iupoin  ioquirtd,  npon  what  prind^  ^ 
aity  man  ihall  ««nokida  tliat  be  %riiili  tboii 
powor^  it  may  be  fvadily  an^werad,  tliat  no  eni 
1^  attained  bnt  by  Ihe  propter  mr-ans;  bit  vnlj 
can  ratiooslly  prenum^  that  h«  utid^ritAiids  a 
snbject,  who  has  read  and  coinMTtd  litfr  wilill^ 
that  have  bTthcrto  discuss^  it,  MorilkllSftd  tt^ 
arpuroents  to  himself  by  long  tnodttitlcm,  exm^ 
suited  tb©  foundalioTii  of  diJ^Sp^iit  sratcfUi^  ail 
separated  tnitb  frcito  error  by  m  H^oroiis  rrxani 
nation. 

In  like  manner,  he  ohIt  has  a  right  Ia  snppo«» 
that  he  *^n  express  hi«  thcm^taf  whotrTer  ihj  _^ 
are,  with  pempicmty  or  elegane^,  who  has  cari 
fnll^  perused  the  best  aiathora,  accumt^ly  notdl 
their  diversities  'of  ftyle,  diligmtly  aalect^  tH 
best  mode*  of  diction^  oiid  famitiaiuied  tbatt*^ 
long  habits  of  attentive  pnbCUe^ 

ho  [II an  is  a  rhelondaii  01  ph^ovopW  bf 
chance*  He  who  knows  that  ha  ttnd^rtai^  I* 
write  on  questions  which  he  has  ii«M!t  atadje4 
may  without  hesitation  determine  1h^  be  ii 
about  to  waste  hi  a  own  time  and  that  <^  bi^  fesd* 
er,  and  txpoae  himself  to  the  d^fisioQ  of  thoie 
whom  hfi  a.^pire^  to  instruct;  he  that  ^itho^lt 
iorming  his  style  by  the  ^tudy  of  the  best  tmodd* 
haptens  to  obtrudn  his  conrtpo.^i lions  on  the  pa^ 
lie,  may  be  certain,  that  whatever  hope  or  fiat 
Etiry  may  suggest,  he  shall  &hock  the  learned  («r 
with  barbarisms,  and  contribute,  wbererer  hm 
work  shall  be  rectived,  to  tlje  depraTitwui  o/ 
ta^te  find  the  c or  ru prion  of  language. 


N'o.  1194       TutsDiir,  Dec*25,  1755. 

aiiuM  re^rit*  nridam  d^^^^dfi 
Spiritmm,  qmam  ri  Lvbmm  nmotU 
Oadibufjtutg^j,  et  uif.Tffut  Psmtm 

By  virtue'B  precept*  to  control 

The  Ibirttv  cravings  of  the  aoul. 

Is  over  wider  realms  to  reifn 

Uuenvied  monarch,  than  if  Spain 

You  could  to  diotaot  Lybia  join, 

A  ad  both  the  Carthages  were  thias.       FliSCU. 

When  Socrates  was  asked,  *'  which  of  moctll 
men  was  to  be  accounted  nearest  to  the  goit  p 
happiness?"  he  answered,  "that  raao  who  i»i> 
want  of  the  fewest  things." 
'  In  this  answer,  Socrates,  left  it  to  be  goM^d 
by  his  auditors,  whether,  by  the  cxcmptioafron 
want  which  was   to   constituta  happinew  he 
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:  Amplitude  of  poiiesmons  or  contraction 
of  daare.  And,  indeed,  there  is  so  little  difibr- 
•MA  between  thcrn,  that  Alexander  Che  Great 
juaftufd  the  inhabitant  of  a  tub  the  next  man  to 
ihi  Blaster  of  the  world  ;  and  left  a  declaration 
to  Attore  ages,  that  if  ho  was  not  Alexander,  he 
ihoold  wish  to  be  Dtoecncs. 

Aese  two  states,  nowcver,  though  thov  re^ 
■Mnble  each  other  in  their  consequence,  differ 
wMely  with  respect  to  the  facility  with  wiiich 
limf  nay  be  attained.  To  make  great  acquisi- 
ttflna  can  happen  to  rcry  few;  and  in  the  uncer^ 
laiiity  of  human  afTiirs,  to  many  it  will  be  inci- 
^eat  to  labour  without  reward,  and  to  lose  what 
dM^  already  possess  by  endeavoura  to  make  it 
bom;  sonoe  will  always  want  abilities,  and  othera 
•pporUmitics  to  accumulate  wealth.  •  It  is  there- 
tire  bttppyt  that  nature  has  allowed  us  a  more 
edktefn  and  easy  road  to  plenty* ;  every  man  may 
frtiir  rich  by  contracting  his  wishes,  ahd  by 
fBKt  acnuiesconce  in  what  has  been  given  hini, 
MMdIt  mo  absence  of  more. 
^  ..Tat  so  &r  is  almost  ever}*  man  from  cmulat- 
iif  tha  happiness  of  tlic  gods,  by  any  other 
■Mass  than  ffrasping  at  their  power,  that  it 
wwma  to  be  the  great  business  of  life  to  create 
wattU  as  fast  as  they  are  satisfied.  It  has  been 
lemg  obsenred   by    moralists,  that  every  man 

CdetB  or  loses  a  great  part  of  that  life,  of 
ermy  nan  knows  and  deplores  the  short- 
BCas :  and  it  mav  be  remarked  with  equal  just- 
aaaa^  that  taooCT  every  man  laments  his  own 
inaBmciency  Innis  happiness,  ond  knows  him- 
sair  a  neeessitoos  anu  precarious  being,  inces- 
saatijr  aplidtinM  the  assistance  of  others,  and 
Jaaling  wants  which  his  own  art  or  strength  oan- 
Mt  aopply ;  yet  there  is  no  man,  who  does  not, 
bv  fha  sapemddition  of  unnatural  cares,  render 
HMlf  s&ll  more  dependent ;  who  does  not  ere- 
iM  an.  aitifielal  poverty,  and  sufier  himself  to  feel 
pafia  fbr  the  want  of  that,  of  which,  when  it  is 
irinad^  he  can  have  no  enjoyment 
'  ft  nusty  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  as  we  lose 
jHrtof  our  time  because  it  steals  away  silent  and 
afMJble^  and  many  an  hour  is  passed  before  we 
vaallact  that  it  is  passing ;  so  unnatural  desires 
Mmoate  themselves  unobscn-ed  into  the  mind, 
ni  Ire  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  gaining 
ipea  na,  till  the  pain  which  they  give  us  awakens 
M  to  notice.  ISo  man  is  sufficiently  vigilant  to 
ake  account  of  every  minute  of  his  life,  or  to 
eateh  every  motion  of  his  heart.  Much  of  our 
ioM  likewise  is  sacrificed  tocusLom:  we  trifle, 
Mcaiiae  we  see  othera  trifle ;  in  tlie  same  man- 
ler  wo  catch  from  example  the  contagion  of  de- 
are;  we  see  all  about  us  busied  in  pureuit  of 
naginary  good,  and  begin  to  bustle  in  the  same 
mt  greater  activity  should  triumph  over 


It  B  true  that  to  man  as  a  member  of  society, 
may  things  become  necessary,  which,  perhaps, 
n  estate  of  nature  are  superfluous;  and  that 
■■any  things  m>t  absolutely  necessary,  are  yet 
10  osefal  and  convenient,  that  they  cannot  ea- 
lily  be  spared.  I  will  make  yet  a  more  ample 
IM  libenl  concession.  In  opulent  states,  and 
evemnsents,  the  temptations  to  wealth 
to  the  distinctions  that  follow 
I  no  force  of  underatanding  finds 
t  aaay  to  resist. 

I(  therefore,  I  saw  the  quiet  of  life  disturbed 
aIv  hy  eodeafoure  after  wealth  and  honour ;  by 


ind  libent  concess 
vgalar  gevemnseni 
lod  mnfc,  and  to 
hen^  are  such  as  nc 


solicitude,  which  the  woiIJ,  whetlier  justly  or 
not,  con«ider»^  as  important;  I  should  scarcely 
liavo  had  cour&;;c  to  inculcate  any  precepts  or 
moderation  and  forbearance,  lie  that  is  en* 
gaged  in  a  pursuit,  in  which  all  mankind  profess 
to  be  his  rivale,  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
all  mankind  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  and 
will,  therefore,  scarcely  stop  to  hear  the  lectures 
of  a  soliury  philosopher.  >f  or  am  I  certain,  that 
the  accumulation  or  honest  gain  ought  to  be  hin- 
dered, or  tiie  ambition  of  just  honours  always  to 
bo  H'pressrd.  Whatever  can  enable  the  pos- 
sessor to  confer  any  benetit  upon  othera,  may  be 
desired  upon  viiiuous  principles;  and  we  ought 
not  too  rashly  to  accuse  any  man  of  intending  to 
confine  the  influence  of  his  acquisitions  to  him- 
self. 

But  if  we  l(H>k  round  u|K)n  mankind,  whom 
shall  we  find  among  those  that  tbrtune  permits 
to  form  their  own  manners,  that  is  not  torment 
ing  himself  with  a  wish  fbr  something,  of  which 
all  the  pleasure  and  all  the  benefit  will  cease  at 
the  monientorattainmeht?  One  man  is  begflar* 
ing  his  posterity  to  build  a  house,  which  when 
finished  he  never  will  inhabit ;  another  is  le%-el- 
ling  mountains  to  open  a  prospect,  which  when 
ho  has  enjoyed  it,  he  can  enjoy  no  more;  another 
is  painting  ceilings,  carving  wainscot,  and  filling 
his  apartineiite  with  costly  furniture,  only  that 
some  neighbouring  house  may  not  be  richer  or 
finer  than' his  own. 

That  splendour  and  elf'gance  arc  not  desirable, 
I  am  not  so  abstracted  from  lifu  as  to  inculcate; 
but  if  we  inquire  closely  into  the  reason  for 
which  they  are  esteemed,  we  shall  find  them 
valued  principally  as  evidences  of  wealth.  No- 
thing, therefore,  can  show  greater  depravity  of 
understanding,  than  to  delight  intlio  snow  when 
the  reality  is  wanting;  or  voluntarily  to  become 
poor,  that  strangeramay  for  a  time  imagine  us  to 
be  rich. 

But  there  are  yet  minuter  objects  and  more 
trifling  anxieties.  Men  may  be  found,  who  ars 
kept  from  sleep  by  the  want  of  a  shell  particularly 
variegated  ;  who  arc  wasting  their  lives  in  stra- 
tagems to  obtain  a  book  in  a  languag^e  which 
they  do  not  understand;  who  pine  with  envy 
at  the  flowers  of  another  man's  parterre ;  who 
hover  like  vultures  round  the  owner  of  a  fossiL 
in  hopes  to  plunder  his  cabinet  at  his  death ;  and 
who  would  not  much  regret  to  see  a  street  in 
flames,  if  a  box  of  medals  might  be  scattered  in 
tlie  tumulL  ^ 

He  that  imagines  me  to  speak  of  these  sages 
in  terms  exaggerated  and  hyperbolical,  has  con- 
versed hut  little  with  the  race  of  virtuosos.  A 
8licht  acquaintance  with  their  studies,  and  a  few 
visits  to  their  assemblies,  would  inform  him,  that 
nothing  is  so  worthless,  but  that  prejudice  and 
caprice  can  give  it  value ;  nor  any  thing  of  so 
little  use,  but  that  by  indulging  an  idle  competi- 
tion or  unreasonable  pride,  a  man  may  make  it 
to  himself  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Desires  like  these,  I  may  surely,  without  in- 
curring the  censure  of  moroseness,  advise  every 
man  to  repel  when  they  invade  his  mind  ;  or  n 
he  admits  them,  never  to  allow  them  any  great- 
er influence  than  is  necessary  to  give  petty  em- 
ployments  the  power  of  pleasing,  and  diverriQr 
the  day  with  slight  amusements. 

An  ardent  wish,  whatever  be  its  object.  wiL 
always  be  able  to  intenupt  tnnqwHity.    WMl 
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MQMUtiMI  k^ltV  KMii  viklue,  t>>it  ucciii  Jirig  W  the 
4«lirmti«Mi  t^r  whkh  w «?  *iave  raicd  it  m  tiUf  own 
miaJ« ;  in  nom#  ili»ea*s*?«,  ihfl  pini«"il  hiw  Lk?«0 
olw«rv^d  tf^  U>ng  for  food,  whii;U  6i?€ico  *ny  tii- 

■died  Uim  U>  twaLlaw^  tnit  wbUo  hi*  «r|EAi)i 
««r«  iHiw  dopravfld»  Ibe  rtftvmg  vta$  im-siitb- 
bliV  nor  eotiJd  nnv  mat  bu  iitUAinrd  till  iL  ittiui  Ap- 
p«U«d  by  cc*nipti*i^c*j»  Of  tbfl  miii^j  iiitaru  ire 
ibe  irnf  ukr  npfMuawj*  mI'  ilie  tnJnd  ;  iltuufiK  ihey 
bt«  ofti"  ttAcite*!  iiv  tiUlc*,  Ui(*y  arit  ttiuulljr  di»* 
onjitiaf  withrc»i  wmolii  the  ll^intAn^  wim  wc()t 
tlCbirmlib  oT  hiaUlApfSS^,  lell  tli«!  Piyiic  degree; 
of  lOFT^w  thut  cxfatta  le&r*  on  oth^r  occasion*. 

ti50Tdm*l43  desifea,  of  wlvfltever  kind,  ought  to 
be  rffpreised  upon  a  yet  tii^jiior  moaidrnttion  j 
th«X  muit  b«  Qon#id«r«d  &»  eiifsmi^^s  not  only  to 
ha^ppinesii  but  to  virtue.  There  ora  iwii,  »in»ng 
Ihoae  cciinnif>nly  teckoned  the  l^amt'ci  and  the 
wi*e,  whr>  *p»rB  no  itrsiagomft  tn  rcttitjvt?  ft  onro- 
jMtitof  at  an  aaction,  wha  wdl  wnk  tb«  phoe  of 
&  rai-itF  at  the  e)ip«n!^  oftnHh,  *nd  wImma  it  ii 
not  ufft  to  trust  tdone  in  ii  libmiy  or  «nljia«t, 
Thc»c  ftr©  ffcultft,  which  the  Imternily  se«m  In 
look  upon  M  jocniaj  mischjets,  or  to  ihiuk  t^K- 
cuflcd  by  the  TTioience  of  temptntion  :  but  I  i>UaM 
tLvr&VE  fear  that  he  who  atx-Oftlonia  luni^eir  tn 
fra^adiu  Ultle  thingi,  wants  otjiy  opportunity  tn 
prACtjae  it  in  i^rtMiter  ;  *'  he  that  has  Imrdenod 
fcimself  by  kilUnij  a  sheep,"  eaysi  Pythaflom*, 
**  will  with  lese  rtjluctaacc  ehed  iho  bloon  of  a 
roan*'' 

To  priae  every  thing  »ccordmg  to  iti  red  u*l% 
(Might  to  ba  the  iim  or*  rdiionfiLrbeing*  There 
aie  few  things  which  eatk  m'Jch  conduce  to  hap- 
pitiea*,  indf  therefore,  few  things  to  he  anieotly 
deaired.  He  that  took*  upon  the  business  and 
bo*tle  of  the  world,  with  the  philosophy  with 
which  Socmtee  wurreved  the  f^lr  at  Athena, 
will  turn  mvttj  at  last  with  hj*;  nKrlnmatiori, 
"How  many  things  are  liere  wliicli  I  do  not 
wanl!" 


-■—   ■  Ultima  »emper 
Expeetanda  dUshomini,  diciqttt  beatus 
Ante  obttum  nemo  supremaque  funera  debet. 


Ovid. 


But  uo  frail  man,  howcvpr  great  or  liif  li, 

Can  bo  concluded  bless'd  l>«'fore  lie  die.        Addison. 

The  numerous  miseries  of  human  life  have  ex- 
torted in  all  ages  a  universal  complaint.  The 
wisest  of  men  terminated  all  his  experiments  in 
search  of  happiness,  by  the  mournful  confession, 
that  '*  all  is  vanity  ;"  and  the  ancient  patriarchs 
lamented,  that  "  the  days  of  their  pil;[irimage 
were  few  and  evil." 

There  is,  indeed,  no  topic  on  which  it  is  more 
superfluous  to  accumulate  authorities,  nor  any 
assertion  of  which  our  own  eyes  will  more  easily 
discover,  or  our  sensations  more  frequently  im- 
press the  truth,  than,  that  misery  is  the  lot  of 
man,  that  our  present  state  is  a  slate  of  danger 
and  infelicity. 

When  we  uke  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
life,  what  does  it  Drosent  us  but  a  chaos  of  un- 
happiness,  a  confused  and  tumultuous  scene  of 
Iftoour  and  contest,  ditappointmeut  and  defeat  7 


If  w  c  rkw  p$m  vfi^  ^A  tb#  i«AMm  «f  HMf 
what  do  ifi«y  otf.n  t'j  o^r  inBd«latio&  hxil  e^o^ 
nnd  r«ljin)itiM7    One  jeaf  is  di«tiniltJilBHl  Im 
fifcm;ne,  t^notl^r  by  tan  iuiTtbt(Qmk*r  ImgilvM 
are  jiiadedejoktc,  sow^tim'**  by  wvi,«iuUoiq« 
Xttii^  tiy  pcfitiltm^i*  (  tli«  f»mtj0  dC  Chit  woiid  lop' 
inlcmip UhI  at  one  ti»tw  by  thi?  iatpfk«  of  a  t^ 
rmnt,  at  anotiw^r  bv  Ihti  r^^  tif  the  ctoft^uof^rj 
The  ini?rnory  le  Kt««r«<l  0n\y  with  vit^anUidtf  dt 
rvil  I  arid  ih<-?  bipurntufeSf  itM-ii  a*  it  IP^  Qif  «nit  Hl| 
of  mankind,  in  luund  tn  am«  com0Kiol|  ftoi^ 
Alt tigui nary  sur^rt:^^  lk>ili  ficSOfi«>  which  mx^ 
upon  them  the  power,  not  iomorh  nf  imprtmo^ 
life  bv  any  n«?w  t!njovii>cnt,  iid  of  intlicimw  d^i 
on  (^tners,  and  gratil yinif  tliair  owti  pridw  bv 
paralive  grcatnt?^. 

Bat  iiy  him  that  examim^  Life  wiili  « 
clo««  attenttoi),  ihe  happtnt*a»  of  the  world 
hts^  found  still  l^fts^  than  it  appcArh  l^n  aom 
t<}rval9  of  public  prosperity,  or  to  ut«  t^rra*^ 
more  proper,  in  Bome  b>termi^aioni  of  cahuiiityp 
a  general  diffusion  of  happiness  amy  «*<ina  ta 
overspread  a  people;  *X[m  ttiumpb  and  riu)l«> 
tion,  Jiillity  and  plenty;  there  are  no  p^Mic  frr^ 
and  UftiigtitM,  and  "no  «oniplainiii|^  in  i 
stFL^titi.'^  Bui  the  caudiitlc>n  of  indiTidadU 
very  htllo  inendiKl  by  tfaia  f«n»r«)  cahu ; 
and  malice  and  dijc«iitinil  stiJJ  cojitiiuta  th'  , 
havoc  i  the  »ilent  d^prvdatioa  g&et  incdsaailj?, 
forward  ;  and  ih^  ^rmir«  ««ati]iile«  td  be  filled  bf 
thi?  victim*  of  nomiw, 

Hf^  thi»t  enters  a  gay  uactnMy,  bcbbtdi 
chtjerftilnesJi  display <?d'  in  ^ve«  oo 
and  finds  &U  sitting  vacant  and  &wbqi 
no  other  atti'ntion  than  to  ^irv  or  r«e«|««  pAi 
stirOf  would  naturally  imngute  tlwlba  had  m 
ed  at  last  the  m^sirojioli*  of  felicity,  th*  pl!a«e 
cred  to  ^ladne^is  of  heart,  fnooT  whenea  all  ^ 
and  aniiety  wor^  trre?erait>ly  excluded.  S 
indeed^  we  may  often  find  to  be  tb«  o^bo 
ihi^t'^  who  from  a  lowfrr  j^taiion  look  up  to  the 
pimip  ai^J  gayctv  which  lUty  cannot  reac^^  bitt 
who  is  tliere  oftWse  who  frpquenl  these  l^uuii- 
oni?  osseniblies,  that  will  not  confea^  hi*  o^« 
uncasiucsf!,  ur  cannot  recount  tlu^  vejtatioiu  *M 
disir(?ttst>s  that  prey  op«n  the  lives  of  his  eay 
companions? 

The  world,  in  its  best  state,  is  nothiag  biqiv 
than  a  larger  assembly  of  beings,  oombiniog  to 
counterfeit  happiness  which  they  do  not  lad, 
employing  every  art  and  contrivance  to  embil* 
lish  lite,  and  to  hide  their  real  coodition  from  the 
eyes  of  one  anoUier. 

The  species  of  happiness  most  obvious  to  tb^ 
observation  of  others,  is  that  which  depends  opom 
the  goods  of  fortune  ;  yet  even  this  is  often  ficti* 
tious.     There  is  in  the' world  more  poverty  than 
is  generally  imagined  ;  not  only  because  muy 
whose  possessions  are  large  have  desires  ^ 
larger,  and  many  measure  their  waots  by  the 
gratifications  which  others  enjoy:    but  f^^t 
numbers  are  pressed  by  real  necessities  which  it 
is  their  chief  ambition  to  conceal,  and  are  forced 
to  purchase  the  appearance  of  competence  and 
clkcerfulness  at  the  expense  of  many  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life. 

Many,  however,  are  confessedly  rich,  MJ 
many  more  are  sufficiently  removed  from  all 
danger  of  real  poverty :  but  it  has  been  longap) 
remarked,  that  money  cannot  purchase  quiet-, 
the  highest  of  mankind  can  promise  tbcmselwJ 
no  exMBption  (rom  that  discofd  or  suspicion,  b) 
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which  the  iweetneM  of  domestic  retirement  is 
dettioyed ;  and  must  always  be  even  more  ex- 
poted,  in  the  same  degree  as  Ihoy  are  elevated 
•bore  othera,  to  the  treachery  of  dependents, 
Iha  caalumny  of  defamers,  and  the  violence  of 
dmoiMMita. 

JLfiliction  is  inseparable  from  our  present 
Mte:  it  adheres  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
iraik^  in  difierent  proportions  indeed,  but  with 
HI  olkiCiiMDt  which  seems  very  little  regulated 
by  our  own  eonduct. 

It  has  baen  the  boast  of  some  swelling  moral- 
iflli^  that  oviry  man's  fortune  was  in  his  own 
powier,  that  prudence  supplied  the  place  of  all 
olbcr  dlvinilieay  and  that  nappiness  is  the  un- 
I  ooaaequence  of  virtue.  But,  surel}',  the 
of  Omnipotence  is  stored  with  arrows, 
t  which  the  shield  of  human  virtue,  how- 
'unaniino  it  has  been  boasted,  is  held  up 
we  do  not  always  suffer  by  our  crimes ; 
not  nlwa^a  protected  by  oiv  innocence. 
A  good  man  is  b^  no  means  exempt  from  the 


duigar  oTmiflering  by  the  crimes  of  otners ;  & 
bii  (Bodoaaa  may  raise  him  enemies  of  implaca- 
hit  MBca  and  restless  perseverance :  the  good 
tmn  baa  never  been  warranted  by  Heaven  from 
tho  traocbery  of  friendg,  the  disobedience  of  cliiU 
inUf  or  the  dishonesty  of  a  wife ;  he  may  see  his 
CUM  made  oaelesa  by  profusion,  his  instructions 
Mantod  1^  perversenoss,  and  his  kindness  re- 
iaetodbj  ingratitude:  he  may  languish  under  the 
Muay  of  filae  accusations,  or  perish  reproach- 
ffalW  by  an  nnjnst  sentence. 

A  good  man  ia  subject,  like  other  mortals,  to 
all  tho  iaiioenees  of  natural  evil ;  his  harvest  is 
■oC  npfuod  by  the  tempest,  nor  his  cattle  by  the 
—I  lain  ;  hia  house  flames  like  others  in  a  con- 
i^pntion ;  nor  have  lus  ships  any  peculiar  power 
hurricanes:  his  mind,  however  de- 
bits a  body  subject  to  innumerable 
,  of  which  he  must  always  share  the 
and  the  pains ;  he  bears  about  him  the 
_  ofdiaeaae,  and  may  linger  away  a  great 
of  hia  life  under  the  tortures  of  the  gout  or 
at  one  time  groaning  with  insufferable 
at  another  dissolved  in  listlessness  and 


I  this  general  and  indiscriminate  distribu- 

I  of  miseiy,  the  moralists  have  always  derived 

CDS  of  their  stronirest  moral  arguments  for  a  fu' 
tarn  alBte ;  (or  aince  the  common  events  of  the 
Dt  life  happey  alike  to  the  good  and  bad,  it 

_  .79  from  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being, 

t  there  must  bo  another  state  of  existence,  in 
i  a  inst  retribution  shall  be  made,  and  every 
nnn  ahall  be  happy  and  miserable  according  to 
bin  woiksL 

The  miseries  of  life  may,  periiaps,  afibrd  some 
pioofof  a  future  state,  compared  as  well  with  the 
mei^  aa  the  justice  of  Goo.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
MMmntd  that  Infinite  Benevolence  would 'create 
a  beuig  capable  of  enjoying  so  much  more  than 
if  bora  to  be  enjoyed,  and  qualified  by  nature  to 
Mlong  pain  by  remembrance,  and  anticipate  it 
wtonor,  if  he  was  not  designed  for  something 
wUer  and  better  than  a  state,  in  which  many 
of  hia  faculties  can  serve  only  for  his  torment: 
m  wUch  he  is  to  be  importuned  by  desires  that 
wvor  can  be  satisfied,  to  fed  many  evils  which 
km  had  no  power  to  avoid,  and  to  fear  many 
.  wMdi  lie  ahall  never  feel :  there  will  surely  come 
« thne,  when  overr  capacity  of  happbeaa  ahall 


be  filled,  and  none  hIihU  be  wtcTched  but  hy  his 
own  fiiult. 

In  the  mean  limo,  it  i<  hy  alfiiction  chiefly  that 
the  heart  of  man  is  puritiod,and  that  thethouflhts 
are  fixed  upon  a  bettor  ytato.  Prosperity,  a  flay- 
ed and  imperfect  as  it  Ij?,  has  power  to  intoxicate 
the  imagination,  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  present 
scene,  to  produce  confidence  and  elation,  and  to 
make  him  who  enjoys  aflluence  and  honoura  for^ 
^t  the  hand  by  which  they  were  bestowed.  It 
IS  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise,  than  by  afflic- 
tion, awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  own  imbecility, 
or  taught  to  know  how  little  all  our  acquisitions 
can  conduce  to  safety  or  to  quiet;  and  how  justly 
we  may  ascribe  to  thesupenntendence  of  anigh- 
er  Power,  tliose  blessings  which  in  the  wanton- 
ness of  success  we  considered  as  (he  attainments 
of  our  policy  or  courage. 

Nothing  confers  so  much  ability  to  resist  the 
temptations*  that  perpetually  surround  us,  as  an 
habitual  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  those  pleasures  that  ao- 
licit  our  pursuit;  and  this  consideration  can  he 
inculcated  only  by  artliction.  **  O  Death  1  how 
bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  tliee,  to  a  man  that 
lives  at  ease  in  his  possessions!"  If  our  present 
state  were  one  continued  succession  of  deliffhts, 
or  one  uniform  flow  of  calninofs  and  tranqmllitF, 
we  should  never  willingly  think  upon  its  ena  : 
death  would  then  surrly  fsurprisc  us  as  **a  thiei 
in  the  night  ;*'  and  our  task  of  duty  would  re- 
main unfinished,  till  "  the  night  came  when  no 
man  can  work.** 

While  affliction  thus  prepares  us  for  felicity, 
we  may  console  ourselves  under  its  pressurea,  by 
remembering,  that  they  are  no  particuhir  marks 
of  divine  displeasure :  since  all  the  distresses  of 
persecution  nave  been  suffered  by  those  *'  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ;"  and  the  Re* 
dcemcr  of  mankind  himself  was  *'aman  of  Bor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief!** 
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SUriltttue  legii  ar*um» 

Ut  egueret  yauei*,  mertilfm*  hoepMlver*v§i 


Locar 


Cuut  thou  kwiieve  ih«  va*t  eternal  Mind 

Wan  e'er  to  Svrta  and  Lybiun  aundi  coofined  T 

That  he  wonld  choote  this  waate.  thb  barrsn  rreaad. 

To  teach  the  thin  luhalvitaat*  around, 

And  leave  bit  truth  in  wlldi  and  deeeru  drowa'd  9 

TiiERK  has  always  prevailed  among  that  part  of 
mankind  that  adciict  their  minds  to  speculation, 
a  propensity  to  talk  much  of  the  delighta  of  re- 
tirement :  and  some  of  the  most  pleasinff  com- 
positions proilnccd  in  every  as(e  contain  descrip- 
tions of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  country 
life. 

I  know  not  whether  tlioje  who  thus  ambitious- 
ly repeat  the  praises  of  solitude,  have  always 
considered,  liow  much  they  depreciate  mankind 
by  declaring,  that  whatever  is  excellent  or  desir- 
able is  to  be  obtained  by  departing  from  them ; 
that  the  assistance  which  we  may  derive  from 
one  another,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  evils  which 
wo  have  to  fear;  that  tlie  kindness  of  a  few  is 
oveihalanced  by  the  malice  of  many ;  and  that 
the  protection  of  wcieiy  is  loo  dearly  purchased 
by  encountering  xa  oangera  and  ondunng  itt  Of » 
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These  specious  representations  of  solita;  y  hap- 

Eincss,  however  opprobrious  to  huiiuin  nature, 
avc  »o  far  spread  ihcir  inllji'^mre  over  tho  world, 
that  almoifl  every  man  delights  his  ima(;i nation 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  noma  time  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retreat  Many,  indeed,  wlio  enjoy  re- 
treat only  in  imagination,  content  tliemselres 
with  believing,  that  another  Year  wilt  transport 
them  to  rural  tranquillity,  and  die  while  they  talk 
of  doing  what,  if  they  liad  lived  longer,  they 
would  never  have  done.  But  many  likewise 
there  are,  cither  of  greater  resolution  or  more 
credulity,  niio  in  earnest  try  the  state  which 
they  have  been  taiight  to  think  thus  secure  from 
emres  and  dan^rs;  and  retire  to  privacy,  either 
that  they  may  improve  their  happmess,' increase 
their  knowledge,  or  exalt  their  virtu?. 

The  greater  part  of  the  admirers  of  folitude, 
u  of  all  other  classes  of  mankind,  have  no  high- 
er or  remoter  ^iew,  than  the  present  gratification 
of  their  passions.  Of  these,  some,  haugtity  and 
impetuous,  fly  from  society  only  b?causc  thev 
eannot  bear  to  repay  to  others  the  regard  which 
themselves  exact;  and  think  no  state  of  life  eli- 
gible, but  that  which  places  th?m  out  of  the 
reach  of  censure  or  control,  and  affords  them  op- 
portunities of  livins  in  a  peq>rtual  compliance 
with  their  own  inclinations,  without  the  neces- 
«ty  of  regulating  their  actions  by  any  other 
man*B  convenience  or  opinion. 

There  are  others,  of  minds  more  delicate  and 
tender,  easily  offended  by  every  deviation  from 
rectitude,  soon  disgusted  by  ignorance  or  impcr^ 
tinence,  and  always  expecting  from  the  convert 
Mtioo  of  mankind  more  eWgance,  purity,  and 
tmth,  than  the  mingl'^d  mns;»  of  lif.^  will'casily 
aflbrd.  Such  men  are  in  haste  to  retire  from 
nossneas,  falsehood,  and  bnitality ;  and  hope  to 
find  in  private  habitations  at  loa<:t  a  negative  fe- 
BcHy,  an  exemption  from  the  shocks  and  pertur- 
bations with  which  public  scene.^  are  contmually 
distressing  thoin.  ' 

To  neilJif.T  of  th'^-.''  v«itari»^>  \v!Ii  ^Dlitud'^  af- 
ford that  content,  wh'ch  *»hi*  ha«  h  ■  n  ta*ich!  so 
lavishly  to  proini'^o.  T'le  man  o»'arr«>:.M!\C'.'  will 
quicklv  ditfcuvor,  that  by  e?cajMn-.T  from  iii*  o;.- 
ponents  ho  haj»  lo«:  hi"*  Matifr^rs,  i"»3!  iip  a::i  -* 
IS  nothinij  wh.'re  it  i-  iii'it  "i'-M  n,  a-i  i  i>ow>  r  Uii- 
thin?  when?  it  cajiJiot  be  f«ir :  an-l  !»•*  w!»<»9'*  fi- 
cullies  are  employfMl  in  to  >  r!'>«^  a:i  oh>erva^ion 
of  failinp^  an'l  dfirrlr*.  >viil  i;:i.l  )»;-  c«i:i(!itiun 
very  little  meiulf^d  by  tran-f  rrinu  liis  at!  mijIom 
from  olhors  to  hiin>ilf:  ii.'  w;Il  pn>ba'»ly  s^-in 
come  back  in  (\\io<  o\  new  ohji^ct-s,  and  be  ?iad 
to  keep  his  caplion^n-.^^  fnij>li»y m1  o:>  a^y  cha- 
racter rather  than  hi<  (r.vn. 

Others  arc  si^di'M-d  in-o  sVii^'ule  merely  by 
Ae  avithority  of  jrreat  nam  ■',  and  exp^Ht  to  ilnil 
those  charms  in  trariMuiliifv  wliioli  liav?  allnrctl 
stalcam-.-n  aiul  cunqii-'nir- i  »  |1j-»  rliad^?" :  ih^Sf: 
likewise  arc  apt  to  wo-h!  r  n*.  th  ir  disappoint- 
ment, ft)r  wan'  of  ron?iderini!.  t'.i!  th<>««^  whom 
they  aspire  to  imitate,  carri*!  with  t'i»^m  to  th«Mr 
country  sj?ats  mind^  full  fraiiirh*  with  snhj.vtdi 
of  reflection,  the  cons  ?it>nsnc«T»  of  <:rrat  merit,  the 
memory  of  illnstriou*  action^,  the  knowledge 
of  important  events,  atid  tho  s^-d*  ofmicrhtyde- 
■sns  to  be  ripened  by  future  m-ditafion*!  Soli- 
tode  was  to  such  men'a  relen^'^frnin  fatigue,  and 
nn  opportonitT  of  us^fulne«4.  Hut  wliat  can  re- 
t'RMnt  confer  upon  him,  who  havins  done  no- 
tfUng^  can  receive  no  aupport  from  hrs  own  im- 


portanc*,  wlto  havini;  known  nothing  riQ  6ad 
no  e;itcrtainii>'nt  in  reviewing;  tiie  past  xnd  who 
intciidiTig  nothini;  can  turm  no  hopes  f«om  pros- 
pects of  the  futun;  ?  He  can,  surcl  v,  take  no  wiser 
course  than  that  of  losing  himsek*  again  in  the 
crowd,  and  nilin:^  the  vacuities  of  liis  mind  with 
the  news  of  the  day. 

Others  consider  solitude  as  tlic  parent  of  phi- 
losophy, and  retire  in  expectation  of  ^freater  in- 
timacies with  science,  as  Numa  repaired  to  tbo 
groves  when  h  ?  conferred  with  Egcria.  Theee 
men  have  not  always  reason  to  repent.  Some 
studies  reqiiiic  a  continued  prosecution  of  the 
same  train  of  thought,  such  ast  is  too  often  inter 
ruptcd  by  the  petty  avocations  of  common  life. 
sometimes,  likewis^e,  it  is  neces«arT,  that  a  raal- 
tiplieity  of  objects  be  at  once  present  to  the  mind; 
and  every  thmg,  therefore,  must  be  kept  at  a 
distance,' which  may  perplex  the  memory,  or  difu 
sipate  the  attention. 

But  though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  soli 
tilde,  its  application  must  be  attained  by  general 
converse.  He  has  learned  to  no  purpose,  that  is 
not  able  to  teach  ;  and  he  will  always  teach  un- 
successfully, who  cannot  recommend  his  senti- 
ments by  hi«  diction  or  address. 

Even*  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  often 
much  facilitated  by  the  adi-antages  orsocicty:  »ie 
that  never  compares  his  notions  with  Chose  of 
others  readily  acquiesces  in  his  flrst  thoujrhts, 
and  ver\-  seldom  discovers  the  obiections  whicli 
may  b?  raised  against  bis  opinions:  he,  therefore, 
oOt'm  thinks  him«elf  in  possession  of  truth,  when 
he  is  onlv  fondling  an  error  long  since  exploded. 
He  that  lias  neither  companions  nor  rivals  in  his 
si'idies,  will  always  applaud  his  own  progress, 
and  think  highly'  of  liix  performances,  because 
he  knows  not  that  others  have  equalled  or  excell- 
ed him.  And  I  a:n  afraid  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  studMt  who  withdraws  himielf  from  the 
world,  will  :?oon  f'.*el  that  ardour  exting^iished 
which  prai^  ■  nri.l  cmrilation  had  enkindled,  and 
take  ihe  advai»ag'  of  sfcrcc  y  to  sle»'|),  rather 
than  to  lah'V.ir. 

Thrre  nrnain'  y.^r  anothiT  s-n  of  ri.*clu*e««, 
who«p  int**nt"«on  ••ntitio'  t'K»m  to  hiuher  respect, 
an  1  whoftiv  ;:i. 'tivi.-?:  di?«e;v»*ainorf»  serious  consi- 
deration. Th-^'*-:'  retire  from  the  wnrld,  not 
nior-.'ly  to  lia-^k  in  eas>  or  gratily  curiosity;  but 
that  h"inji<i:s^npaffi^d  from  common  ca.*.«,  thev 
may  fmplny  ini.ri^  tini'^  in  the  dulic?  of  roliirion': 
that  thty  may  r  irulate  their  actions  witli  rtricrer 
viiTilan-^".  ami  ]>iirity  thHr  th'.inijhis  by  more  iro- 
qionr  modit  i!i'>n. 

Ti>  men  thr.«  »lcvated  ahovo  ih**  mrfrts  of  mor- 
tality. T  a*n  far  from  pr'-suniins  rny«rlf  qnaliti  -d 
to  irive  ilir*  .tinns.  On  him  tna*  3pr>ear*!  *•  ?o 
pas*!  throuizh  thinffs  temporary,*'  with  no  ovh  r 
care  than  '*  n  ■?  to  l.^«?  finally  th-'  t!iini->  jt.t-?.tI,'* 
I  Irok  with  <nch  Tcn»»ra?ion  a?  inrlim^s  m-'  r  >  r.:>- 
prove  hi«  cond'ict  in  the  wh  ^l!»,  wirhou:  a  minut'^ 
examination  cA'  its  pa-t«:  y.  t  I  civili  n'-\--  t  I  r- 
h-ar  to  wish,  that  while  vicpis  evory  dav  m'*!:i. 
phnng  sedw^m^nf*.  an  I  stalk  in:?  tnrih  w;t  -.  m-^re 
hardened  efrr\>n'er>*.  virtu?  w.^ii!  1  iv-t  w  -.I'.raw 
theintluenreof  h.vpr-^i«''nc-\  «>r  '"^r!*  ar:  »  as«*rt 
her  natural  diirnity  by  op^n  an  ^  ^n  ^a  -n"  \-  :er- 
sevf ranct^  in  t'le  rijht.  ri«*Typ'a:s  d  in  soli- 
tude, like  the  tlowcr  tha!  biof»'«fl  •.  ■»  :ho  tio«erts, 
mar  give  its  trasranc*  r^  t'v.-'  w.r..:>  rf  heaven, 
and  deliehi  those  unSodi>'J  «p:ri:s  that  surret 
the  works  of  GM  and  the  scrions  of  men  :  but  tt 
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^m^jo/fM  no  assistance  upon  earthly  beings,  and 
■onverer  freo  from  taints  of  iinptirity,  yet  wants 
llw  nered  splendour  of  beneficence. 

Oat  Bdaker,  who  though  he  gave  us  such  va- 
lirton  of  temper  and  such  dif!brcnce  of  powers, 
Mt  dwiffned  us  all  for  happiness,  undoubtedly 
flMtedeo,  that  we  should  obtain  that  happiness 
hv  difikrant  means.  Some  are  unable  to  resist 
MtemptationB  of  importunity,  or  the  iropetuosi- 
^  «f  their  own  passions  incited  by  the  force  of 
pniail  teaptotions :  of  these  it  ifi' undoubtedly 
dbe  dalj  to  flr  firom  enemies  which  they  cannot 
ceaqoar,  anato  cultivate,  in  the  calm  of  solitude, 
that  TirtDO  wliich  is  too  tender  to  endure  the  tern- 
part  of  public  life.  But  there  arc  othersi,  whose 
pairiona  mw  more  strong  and  irregular  in  pri- 
vaiqf;  aaia  who  cannot  maintain  a  uniform  te- 
Boar  of  Tiitue,  bat  by  exposing  their  manners  to 
Iha  poUie  oye^  and  assisting  the  admonitions  of 
e  with  the  fear  of  infamy :  for  such,  it  is 
I  to  exclude  all  witnesses  of  their  con- 
1  they  have  formed  strong  habits  of  virtue, 
■ad  waakeoed  their  passions  by  frequent  victo* 
riaa;  But  there  is  a  higher  order  of  men  so  in- 
■pnad  with  ardour,  and  so  fortified  with  rcsolu- 
t■li^  Aat  tiie  world  passes  before  them  without 
*  '  I  or  regard :   these  ought  to    consider 

ta  as  appointed  tlie  guardians  of  man- 
ther  are  placed  in  an  evil  world,  to  ex- 
,pabbc  examples  of  good  life :  and  mny  be 
MudpWhen  they  withdraw  to  solitude,  to  de^^rt 
tha  atatkm  wUch  Providence  assigned  tliem. 


NoL  1S8.]       SaTVRDAT,  Jan.  26,  1754. 


WftrVTMn,  kie  dtxtrortvm  abit ;  unut  utriaut 
Tlot. 
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Il( 


J  ia  a  wood  wo  loave  tho  certain  way, 

Oao  OTror  Iboli  at,  ibouf  h  we  various  stray, 

■sMS  to  tho  IsA,  nd  mom  to  t'other  side.      Fka  n  cis. 


Iriacoiiunon  among  all  the  classes  of  mankind, 
ta  charge  each  other  witli  trifling  away  life: 
tffHy  man  looka  on  the  occupation  or  amuse- 
MBI  of  hia  neighbour  as  something;  below  the 
dfgaity  of  our  nature,  and  unworthy  of  tho  at- 
intioo  of  a  rational  being. 

A  man  who  considers  the  paucity  of  the 
aiNrtB  of  nature,  and  who,  being  acquainted  with 
tha  VMona  means  by  which  all  manual  occupa- 
tbnaara  now  facilitated,  observes  what  numbers 
ua  aopported  by  the  labour  of  a  few,  would, 
indnnd,  ba  inclined  to  wonder,  how  tho  multi- 
tadaa  who  are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of 
wariUDg  aithar  for  themselves  or  others,  find 
■a  to  fill  np  the  vacuities  of  life.  The 
r  part  of  mankind  neither  card  tho  fleece, 
mine,  fall  the  wood,  nor  gather  in  the 
;  they  neither  tend  herds  nor  build 
in  wnat  then  arc  they  employed  ? 

Thio  ia  certainly  a  question,  which  o  distant 
pwapacf  of  the  world  will  not  enable  us  to  nn- 
aarar.  We  find  all  ranks  and  ages  mingled  to- 
Mtfaar  in  a  tumultuous  confusion,  with  haste  in 
ncir  motions,  and  eagerness  in  their  looks  ;  but 
what  they  have  to  pursue  or  avoid,  a  more  mi- 
uMm  ohaarvation  must  inform  us. 

When  we  analyze  the  crowd  into  individuals, 
it  aodfi  appears  that  the  passions  and  imagina- 
liaaa  of  man  will  not  easily  suffer  them  to  ba 


idle;  wo  see  things  coveted  merely  because  th<<} 
are  rare,  and  pursued  because  they  arc  fugitive ; 
we  see  men  conspire  to  fix  an  arbitrary  value 
on  that  which  is  wortlilcas  in  itself,  and  then  con- 
tend for  the  possession.  One  is  a  collector  of 
fossils,  of  which  he  knows  no  other  use  than  to 
show  them ;  and  when  ho  has  stocked  his  own 
repository,  grieves  that  the  stones  which  he  has 
leR  behind  him  should  be  picked  up  by  another. 
The  florist  nurses  a  tulip,  and  repines  that  hia 
rival's  beds  enjoy  the  same  showers  and  sunshine 
witli  his  own.  This  man  is  hurnring  to  a  con* 
cert,  only  lest  others  should  have  heard  the  new 
musician  before  him ;  another  bursts  from  his 
company  to  the  play,  because  he  fancies  himself 
the  patron  of  an  actress ;  some  spend  the  morn- 
ing in  consultations  with  their  tailor,  and  some 
in  directions  to  their  cook ;  some  are  forming 
parties  for  cards,  and  some  laying  wagers  ot  a 
horse- race. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  some  of 
these  lives  arc  passed  in  trifles,  inoccupations  by 
which  the  busy  neither  benefit  themselves  nor 
others,  and  by  which  no  man  could  be  long  en- 
gaged, who  seriously  considered  what  he  was  do- 
ing, or  had  knowledge  enough  to  compare  what 
he  is  with  what  he  might  be  made.  However, 
as  people  who  have  the  same  inclination  gene- 
rally flock  together,  every  trifler  is  kept  in  coun- 
tenance by  the  sight  of  otiiers  as  unprofltably 
active  as  him<*elf ;  bv  kindling  the  heat  of  com- 
petition, he  in  time  tfiinks  himself  important,  and 
by  having  his  mind  intenpely  engaged,  he  is  se- 
cured from  wenrine!>A  of  himself. 

Some  degree  of  self  approbation  is  always  the 
reward  of  diligence ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  but 
consider  the  laborious  cultivation  of  petty  plea- 
sures, as  a  more  happy  and  more  virtuous  dis- 
position, than  that  universal  contempt  and 
naughty  negligence,  which  ia  sometimes  asso- 
ciate with  powerful  faculties,  but  is  oflen  as- 
sumed by  indolence  when  it  di8owns.its  name^ 
and  aspires  to  the  appellation  of  greatness  of 
mind. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  drollery  and 
ridicule  is  the  most  easy  kind  of  wit :  let  it  be 
addedj  that  contempt  and  arrogance  is  the  easi- 
est philosophy.  To  find  some  objection  to  every 
thing,  and  to  dissolve  in  perpetual  laziness  under 
pretence  that  occasions  are  wanting  to  call  forth 
activity,  to  laugh  at  those  who  are  ridiculously 
busy  without  settini?  an  example  of  more  rational 
industry,  is  no  less  in  the  {mwerof  tlie  meanest 
than  oi'the  highest  intellects. 

Our  present  state  has  placed  us  at  once  in  such 
different  relations,  that  every  human  employ- 
ment, which  is  not  a  visible  and  immediate  act 
of  goodness,  will  be  in  some  respect  or  other 
subject  to  contempt:  but  it  is  true,  likewise, 
that  almost  every  act,  which  is  not  direotly  vi- 
cious, is  in  some  respect  beneficial  and  laudable. 
"  I  often,"  says  Bruycre,  "  observe  from  my 
window,  two  beings  of  erect  form  and  amiable 
countenance,  endowed  with  tho  powera  of  rea« 
son,  able  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  language, 
and  convev  their  notions  to  each  other.  They 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  are  every  day 
employe«i  till  sunset  in  rubbing  two  smooth 
atones'  together,  or,  in  other  terms,  in  polishing 
marble." 

<'If  liona  conid  paint,'*  says  tho  fable,  ''in  die 
room  of  thoaa  piotarps  which  exhibit  men  yaa 
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qaiflhing  lions,  we  should  see  lions  feeding  npon 
men."  If  the  stone-cutter  could  have  written 
like  Bruycre,  what  would  he  have  replied? 

••I  look  u|),»'  says  he,  "every  day  from  my 
shop  upon  a  man  whom  the  icilers,  who  stand 
■till  to  gaze  upon  my  work,  often  celebrate  as  a 
wit  and  a  philosopher.  I  often  perceive  his  ikce 
clouded  with  care,  and  am  told  that  his  taper  is 
■ometimes  burning  at  midnight.  The  sight  of  a 
man  who  works  so  much  harder  than  myself,  ex- 
cited my  curiosity.  I  heard  no  sound  of  tools  in 
his  apartment,  and,  therefore,  could  not  imagine 
what  he  was  doin^ ;  but  was  told  at  last,  that  he 
was  writing  dcscnptions  of  mankind,  wlio  when 
ha  had  described  them  would  Uve  just  as  they 
had  lived  before ;  that  he  sat  up  whole  nights  to 
diange  a  sentence,  because  the  sound  of  a  letter 
was  too  often  repeated :  that  he  was  often  dis- 
quieted with  doubts,  about  the  propriety  of  a 
word  which  every  body  understood ;  that  he 
would  hesitate  between  two  expressions  equally 
proper,  till  he  could  not  fix  his  choice  but  by  con- 
sulting his  friends ;  that  ho  will  run  from  one 
end  of  Paris  to  the  othftr,Xor  an  opportunity  of 
reading  a  period  to  a  nice  ear ;  that  if  a  sinsle 
line  is  heara  with  coldness  and  inattention,  ne 
returns  home  dejected  and  disconsolate;  and 
that  by  all  this  care  and  labour,  he  hopes  only  to 
make  a  little  book,  which  at  last  will  teach  no 
mefol  ait,  and  which  none  who  has  it  not  will 
perceive  himself  to  want  I  have  often  wonder- 
ad  for  what  end  such  a  being  as  this  was  sent  into 
the  worid ;  and  should  be  glad  to  see  those  who 
Ure  thus  foolishly,  seized  by  an  order  of  the  go- 
yeniment,  and  obliged  to  fabour  at  some  useful 
oecupation." 

Thuii,  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  representa- 
tion, may  every  thing  be  made  equally  ridicu- 
lous. Ho  that  gazed  with  contempt  on  human 
beings  rubbing  stones  together,  might  have  pro- 
longed the  same  amusement  by  walking  through 
the  citv,  Biid  seeing  cithrn*  with  look^  of  import- 
aneti  fieaping  one  brick  u^HMt  another;  or  by 
rambling  into  the  country,  whore  he  ini^rht  ob- 
aervo  other  creatures  of  the  same  kind  driving 
in  piecei*  of  shar{)  iron  into  the  day,  or,  in  the 
language  of  men  less  enlightened,  ]>lou(!hing  the 
tieltl. 

Ai*  it  is  thus  ea^y  by  a  detail  i»f  minute  circum- 
ntunced  to  make  overy  thing  little,  so  it  is  not 
ditlicult  by  an  aggregation  of  efV-cti^  to  make 
evi»ry  thing  great.  The  polisher  of  marble  may 
1m«  forming  ornaments  for  the  palaccM  of  virtue, 
and  the  schools  of  science  :  or  provirlinff  tables 
on  which  the  actions  of  heroes  and  the  di.<«co. 
verics  of  sages  shall  be  recorded,  for  th(;  inrito 
ment  and  instruction  of  future  ^encnitionH.  The 
maflon  is  exercising  one  of  the  principal  arts  by 
which  rcanoning  being.s  are  distinfrnmhed  from 
the  brute,  the  art  to  wliich  life  owes  mticli  of  its 
safety  and  all  its  convenience,  by  which  wo  are 
secured  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
forliticd  against  the  rava<rf>s  of  hostility;  and  the 
ploughman  is  channinir  tlie  face  of  nature,  dif- 
fusing plenty  and  happinen.-*  over  kinirdoms,  and 
compelling  the  earth  to  give  food  to  her  inha- 
bitants. 

Greatness  and  littlenosjt  are  tenns  merely  com- 
parative ;  and  we  err  in  our  estimation  of  things, 
because  we  measure  them  by  some  wrong  stand- 
ard. The  trifler  proposes  to  himself  only  to 
equal  or  axeel  aonie  other  trifler,  and  is  happy 


or  miserable  as  he  succeeds  or  mi.<«carriea :  the 
man  of  sedentary  desire  and  unactive  ambition 
sits  comparing  his  power  witli  his  wishes  ;  and 
makes  his  inability  to  perform  things  impouible, 
an  excuse  to  himself  for  periurming  nothing.  Maa 
can  only  form  a  jusl  estimate  of  his  own  actions, 
by  niakin£[  his  {)ower  the  test  of  his  performance^ 
by  comparing  what  he  docs  with  what  he  can  do. 
Whoever  steadily  perseveres  in  the  exertion  of 
all  iiis  faculties,  does  what  is  great  with  renecC 
to  himself;  and  what  will  not  be  deipited  hj 
Him,  who  has  given  to  all  created  beioffi  thor 
diftrent  abilities :  he  faithfully  performa  tne  tuk 
of  life,  within  whatever  limits  ma  labonia  may  ba 
confined,  or  how  soon  soever  they  may  be  Sot^ 
gotten. 

We  can  conceive  so  much  more  than  we  can 
accomplish,  that  whoever  tries  his  own  adiona 
by  his  imagination,  may  appear  despicable  in  hii 
own  eyes.  He  that  despises  for  its  littleneai  any 
thing  really  useful,  has  no  pretensioiuitoapplaiid 
the  gmndeur  of  his  conceptions ;  since  iMMbing 
but  narrowness  of  mind  hmders  him  from  aa^ 
ing,  that  by  pursuing  the  same  prinei|4e8  ereiy 
thing  limited  will  appear  contemptible.  ^ 

He  that  neglects  tiie  care  of  his  family,  whi*  i 
his  benevolence  expands  itself  in  scheming  tba 
happiness  of  imaginary  kingdoma,  might  wilb 
equal  reason  sit  on  a  tKrone  oieaniing  ofunivei^ 
sal  empire,  and  of  the  diflbsioii  of  blesnnga  over 
all  the  globe :  yet  even  tins  globe  is  little,  cork 
pared  with  the  'system  of  matter  within  our  view; 
and  that  system  barely  something  more  than 
nonentity,  compared  with  the  boundless  regiona 
of  space,  to  which  neither  eye  nor  imagination 
can  extend. 

From  conceplionw,  therefore,  of  what  we  might 
have  been,  and  from  wishes  to  be  what  we  are 
not,  conceptions  that  wo  know  to  be  foolish,  and 
wishes  which  we  feel  to  be  vain,  we  mnst  necea- 
sarily  descend  to  the  consideration  of  what  we 
are.  We  have  powers  very  scanty  in  their  ut- 
most extent,  hut  which  in  different  men  are  dif- 
ferently proportionwl.  Suitably  to  these  power* 
we  have  duties  prescribed,  wliich  we  must  nei- 
ther decline  for  the  sake  of  delighting  our<eIvea 
with  easijT  amusenient<),  nor  overlook  in  idle 
contemplation  of  greater  excellenc  or  more  ex- 
tensive comprehension. 

In  order  to  the  richt  conduct  of  our  lives,  w<^ 
must  remember  liiat  we  are  not  l)om  to  please 
ournelve««.  Hetiiat  studies  simply  his  own  sati^ 
faction,  will  always  lind  the  proper  business  of 
hi«*  station  too  honi  or  to  easy  for  him.  But  it 
we  bear  e.^ntinuully  in  mind,  i>nr  relation  to  The 
Father  of  IJeinff,  by  whom  we  ar.>  plae.M  in  the 
world,  and  who  has  allott-d  us  the  pnrt  whicSi 
we  are  to  bear  in  the  general  sy-tem  of  life,  we 
shall  h'^  easily  persuaded  to  resign  our  own  in- 
clinations to  Unerriufif  Wisdom,  and  do  the  work 
decreed  for  us  with  cheerf  ilne<3  and  diligence. 


No.  13I.J      TrK-iDAT.  Vi::\  5,  17>4. 


Jcvenau 


Ergo  oliquid  mo»tri»  de  morihu*. 

An<l  mliigln  auniet-iiii^  ofo'ir  iLih;*  to  pi<>nii^. 

FoNTBNKLLK,  iu  Ilis  psnegvric  on  Sir  Isaac  New 
Ion,  eloeea  a  long  enumeration  of  that  great,  phi 
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iiMopher'0  viriues  an(J  atlai^iincnts,  with  an  ob- 
«*.*rvatioo,  tliat  "  he  was  noi.  distingu'iBhcd  i'lOin 
iither  men  by  any  sinf,Milarity  either  natural  or 


Ilia  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton's  supcri- 
uiiiy  to  the  rcAt  of  mankind,  tliut  ho  was  able  to 
aeiMimte  knowledj^e  trum  thdsc  weaknesses  by 
wfaoh  knowied.trc  is  generally  disgraced ;  that  he 
wu  able  to  excel  in  science  and  niadoni  without 
pOBobasing  them  by  the  ne^^lect  of  little  things  ; 
■ad  tbat  be  stood  aloue,  merely  because  he  had 
wfc  the  reatof  mankind  behind  him,  not  because 
Iwckiviaied  from  the  beaten  track. 

•WJioevcr,  after  the  example  of  Plutarch, 
■hPlild  compare  the  liven  of  illustrious  men, 
flight  set  tuia  part  of  Newton's  clinracter  to 
irmiw  with  great  advantage,  by  opposing  it  to 
tbat  of  Baoori,  perhaps  the  only  man  ot  latter 
ipw  who  has  any  pre  tensions  to  dispute  with 
faun  the  palm  of  genius  or  science. 

Btooo,  after  he  had  added  to  a  long  and  care- 
fid  aontempUtion  of  aloiost  every  other  object  of 
kaowiedgc  a  curious  inspection  into -common 
Dm^  and  after  having  surveyed  nature  as  a  philo> 
■ophar,  had  exammcd  *'  men's  business  and 
hoaOBw*  aa  a  statesman ;  y^t  failed  so  much  in 
tha  conduct  of  domestic  aflairs,  that,  in  the  most 
hwintivepoet  to  which  a  great  and  wealthy  king- 
don  eoold  advance  him,  he  fcU  cU  the  miseries 
of  diatieaaftil  poverty,  and  committed  all  the 
erinwa  to  which  poverty  incites.  Such  w^^re  at 
onjBa  hia  negligence  and  rapacity,  that,  as  it  is 
■aid,  he  would  gain  by  unworthy  practices  that 
BMMiejy  which,  when  so  acquired,  his  servants 
uu^t  ateal  from  one  end  of  the  table,  while  he 
nt  atudioiu  and  abstracted  at  the  other. 

Aa  acarceljr  aoy  man  has  reached  the  ezcel- 
,  very  few  have  sunk  to  the  weakness  of 
B{  but  almost  all  tlie  studious  tribe  aa  they 
1  any  participation  of  his  knowledge,  feel 
ftawiae  aome  contagion  of  his  defecu ;  and  ob- 
itonat  the  veneration  which  learning  would  pro- 
can^  by  foUiea  greater  or  less,  to  which  only 
'iaT*'"g  could  betray  Uiem. 

It  bae  been  formerly  remarked  by  The  Guar- 
dki^  that  the  world  punishes  with  too  great  sc- 
nriif  tha  error  of  thosts  who  imagine  that  the 
ignmnnco  of  little  things  may  be  compensated 
bf  •the  knowledge  of  great ;  tor  so  it  is,  that  as 
■ora  can  detect  petty  failings  than  can  distin- 
goiah  or  esteem  groat  qualifications,  and  as  man- 
and  ia  in  general  more  easily  disposed  to  cen- 
«■•  than  to  admiration,  contempt  is  often  incur- 
.cd  by  alight  mistakes,  which  real  virtue  or  use- 
lidoaaa  cannot  counterbalance. 

Yat  rach  mistakes  and  inadvertencies,  it  is 
not  aaay  for  a  man  deeply  immersed  in  study  to 
avoid  ;  no  man  can  become  qualified  for  the 
caauDon  intercourses  of  life,  by  private  mcdita- 
I ;  the  Bianners  of  the  world  are  not  a  regular 
planned  by  philosophers  upon  settled 
sa,  in  which  every  cause  has  acimgruous 
/and  one  part  has  a  just  reference  to  ano- 
Kber.  Of  the  iashions  prevalent  in  every  coun- 
try, a  lew  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  particular 
lemperaturca  of  the  climate ;  a  few  more  from 
iba  eonatitution  of  the  government;  but  the 
Renter  part  have  grown  up  by  chance;  been 
ataitad  by  caprice,  been  contrived  by  afiectation, 
ar  bonowed  wRhout  any  just  motives  of  choice 
ftoB  other  countries. 
. .  Of  all  theae^  tha  sat  ago  that  hunU  hta  pray 


upon  the  mountains,  and  tlie  sage  that  specu* 
lutes  m  his  cloi*et,  must  necessarily  live  in  eaual 
ignorance;  yet  by  the  observation  of  these  tnflefl 
ii  is,  that  the  ranks  of  mankind  are  kept  in  order 
tliat  the  address  of  one  to  another  is  regulatrd, 
and  the  general  business  of  the  world  carried  on 
with  facility  and  method. 

These  tilings,  therefore,  though  small  in  them- 
selves, become  great  by  their  fre<quency  ;  and  he 
very  much  misukes  his  own  interest,  who  to 
the  unavoidable  unskilfulnees  of  abstraction  and 
retirement,  adds  a  voluntary  neglect  of  common 
forms,  and  increases  tlie  disadvantages  of  a  atu- 
dicus  course  of  life  by  an  arrogant  contempt  of 
those  practices,  by  which  others  endeavour  to 
gain  favour  and  multiply  fricndiihips. 

A  real  and  interior  disdain  of  fashion  and  ce* 
rcmony  is,  indeed,  not  very  often  to  be  found; 
much  the  greater  part  of  those  who  pretend  to 
laugh  at  foppery  and  formality,  secretly  wiah  to 
have  possessed  those  Qualifications  which  they 
pretend  to  despise ;  and  because  they  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  wash  away  the  tinctuie  which  they  have 
80  deeply  imbibed,  endeavour  to  harden  them- 
selves in  a  sullen  approbation  of  their  own  co- 
lour. Neutrality  is  a  state  into  which  the  busy 
passions  of  man  cannot  easily  aubside ;  and  ho 
who  is  in  danger  of  the  pan^s  of  envy,  is  gen^ 
rally  forced  to  recreate  his  imagination  with  n 
etifort  of  comfort. 

Some,  however,  may  be  found,  who^  support- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  great  abilities,  and 
elevated  by  a  long  course  of^ reputation  and  ap- 

1>lause,  voluntarily  consign  themselves  to  singv- 
arity,  affect  to  cross  the  roads  of  life  becauee 
they  know  that  they  shall  not  be  jostled,  and  in- 
dulge a  boundless  gratifioation  of  will  because 
they  perceive  that  tuey  shall  be  quietly  obeyed* 
Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Humourists,  an  appellation  by  which  he 
that  has  obtained  it,  ana  can  be  contented  to 
keep  it,  is  set  free  at  once  from  the  shackles  of 
fashion  :  and  can  go  in  or  out,  sit  or  stand,  bo 
talkative  or  silent,  gloomy  or  meny,  advance  ab- 
Burditics  or  oppose  demonstration,  without  any 
other  reprehension  from  mankind  than  thatrit  is 
his  way,  that  he  is  an  odd  fellow,  and  must  be 
let  alone. 

This  seems  to  many  an  easy  passport  tnrough 
the  various  factions  of  mankina  ;  and  those  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed,  appear  too  frequently*  to 
consider  the  patience  with  which  their  capncea 
are  suffered  as  an  undoubted  evidence  of  thoir 
own  importance,  of  a  genius  to  which  submia- 
sion  is  universally  paid,  and  whoso  irregiilaritiea 
are  only  considered  as  consequences  of  its  vi- 
gour. These  peculiarities,  however,  are  alw^v  j 
ibund  to  spot  a  character,  tliough  they  may  not 
totally  obscure  it;  and  he  who  expects  from 
mankind,  that  they  should  civc  up  cstahlishe<l 
customs  in  compliance  with  his  single  will,  and 
exacts  that  deference  which  he  docs  not  pay, 
may  bo  endured,  but  can  never  be  approved. 

Sinffularitv  is,  I  think,  in  its  own  nature  uni- 
versally and  invariably  displeasing.  In  what- 
ever respect  a  man  difllers  Crom  otMrs,  he  muat 
be  considered  by  them  as  cither  worse  or  better; 
by  beine  better,  it  is  well  known  that  a  man 
gains  admiration  ofiener  than  love,  since  all  ap- 
probation of  his  pra<*.tice  must  necessarily  con- 
demn him  that  sives  it ;  and  though  a  man  often 
by  inlanorily,  there  an  law  wbo  dawn 
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to  gire  euch  pleuare.  Yet  the  tnitb  is,  that 
■nguluity  ifl  almost  alwayi  regarded  aa  a  brand 
of  alight  reproach ;  and  where  it  is  associated 
with  adcnowledged  merit,  serves  as  an  abate- 
ment or  an  allay  of  excellence,  by  which  weak 
•jes  are  reconciled  to  its  lustre,  and  by  which, 
though  kindness  ia  not  gained,  at  least  envy  is 
mverted. 

But  let  no  man  be  in  haste  to  conclude  his  own 
merit  so  great  or  conspicuous,  as  to  require  or 
justify  singularity ;  it  is  as  hazardous  for  a  mo- 
derate understending  to  usurp  the  orerogativcs 
of  genius,  as  for  a  common  form  to  play  over  the 
■ira  of  uncontested  beauty.  The  pride  of  men 
will  not  patiently  endure  to  see  one  whose  un- 
derstanding or  attainments  are  but  level  with 
their  own,  break  the  rules  by  which  they  have 
oonsented  to  be  bound,  or  forsake  the  direction 
wldch  they  submissively  follow.  All  violation 
of  established  practice  implies  in  its  own  nature 
«  rejection  of  tlic  common  opinion,  a  defiance 
of  common  censure,  and  an  appeal  from  gene- 
ral laws  to  private  judpnienl :  lio,  therefore,  who 
differs  from  others  without  apparent  advantage, 
ought  not  to  bo  angry  if  his  arrogance  is  punish- 
ed with  ridicule  ;  if  those  who.se  example  he  su- 
pei^liously  overlooks,  point  him  out  to  derision, 
mnd  hoot  him  back  agam  into  the  common  road. 

The  pride  of  singularity  is  ofVen  exerted  in  lit- 
tle things,  where  rijzht  and  wrong  are  indetermi- 
nable, and  whore,  therefore,  vanity  is  without  ex- 
cose.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  is 
noble  to  dare  to  stand  alone.  To  be  pious 
atnong  infidels,  to  be  disinterested  in  a  time  of 
general  venality,  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue  and  rea- 
son in  the  midst  of  sensualists,  is  a  proof  of  a 
mind  intent  on  nobler  things  than  the  praise  or 
blame  of  men,  of  a  soul  fixed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  highest  good,  and  superior  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  cnstom  and  example. 

In  moral  and  religious  questions  only,  a  wise 
man  will  hold  no  consultations  with  fashion,  be- 
cause theso  duties  are  constant  and  iinnuitahle, 
and  depend  nc»t  on  the  notions  of  men,  but  the 
commands  of  Heovcn  ;  yet  even  of  ihesp,  the 
external  mode  is  to  be  in  some  moasure  regu- 
lated by  the  prrvailiiig  taste  of  the  opo  in  which 
we  live ;  for  he  is  artainly  no  friend  to  virtue, 
who  ne^rlpcts  to  pivc  it  any  lawful  attraction,  or 
snffers  it  to  deceive  the  eye  or  alienate  thir  affoo- 
tions  for  want  of  innocent  compliance  with  fa- 
shionable decorations. 

It  is  yet  remembered  of  th"  learn«.'d  and  pioiia 
Nelson,  thot  he  was  remarkably  elcirant  m  his 
manners,  and  splendid  in  his  dress.  He  knew, 
that  the  eminence  of  his  characti'r  drew  many 
eyes  upon  him ;  and  ho  waa  careful  not  to  drive 
the  younp  or  the  gay  away  from  reliirion,  by  re- 
presenting it  aa  an  enrniy  to  any  dislinrtion  or 
enjoyment  in  whicli  liuioan  nature  may  inno- 
cently delight. 

In  this  censure  nf  sincularity,  I  have,  U>ere- 
torc,  no  intention  to  .»iuhject  reason  or  conscience 
to  custom  or  example.  To  comply  with  the  de- 
gree and  practices  of  mankind,  ia  in  ftomo  no- 
tions the  duty  of  a  social  beinp;  because  hycom- 
pUance  only  he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only 
he  can  become  useful:  but  as  the  end  ia  not  to  be 
lost  for  the  sake  of  the  means,  we  are  not  to  give 
virtue  to  complaisance  ;  for  tiie  end  of  com- 

£Bai>ce  is  only  to  ^n  the  kindness  of  our  fel- 
bcangp,  wboM  kiodneaa  ii  daairable  only  aai 


instrumental  to  happiness,  and  hajvpine 
be  always  lost  by  departure  from  virti?'*. 
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What  have  I  beea  doing  1 

As  man  is  a  being  very  sparingly  fimuoiied  with 
the  power  of  prescience,  he  can  provide  for  tfw 
future  only  by  considering  the  post:  «ad  ns  fii- 
turity  is  afl  in  which  he  has  any  real  intemt,  ha 
ou^t  vezy  dilijzendy  to  use  the  onljr  meons  by 
which  he  can  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it.  end  fre- 
quently to  revolve  theexpeiimentfl  whidi  he  baa 
hitherto  made  upon  life,  that  he  may  nin 
dom  from  his  mistakes,  and  cantiaD  nom 
niiscarriaffea. 

Though  I  do  not  so  exactly  oonfbmi  to  the 
precepts  of  Pythagoras,  as  to  pradiBe  every 
night  thii  solemn  recollection,  yet  1  am  not  eo 
lost  in  dissipaticm  as  whcdly  to  omit  it;  nor  cen 
I  forbear  sometimes  to  inqoire  of  mysdC  in 
what  employment  my  life  nas  passed  away. 
Much  of  my  time  has  smk  into  notfainff,  end 
lefl  no  trace  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished ; 
and  of  this  now  I  onl^  know,  that  it  waa  once 
in  my  power,  and  might  once  have  lieen  im-' 
proved. 

Of  other  paits  of  Kfe,  memory  can  give  some 
account ;  at  some  hoars  I  have  been  gar,  and 
at  others  serious ;  I  have  sometimes  min^ied  in 
conversation,  and  sometimes  meditated  m  soK* 
tude ;  one  day  has  been  spent  in  consulting 
the  ancient  sages,  and  anotner  in  writing  a£' 
ventwreri. 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  nndertaking,  H  ia 
usual  to  compute  the  loss  and  profit  As  I  shall 
soon  cease  to  write  AdomtMnn^  I  ooakl  not  for. 
bear  lately  to  consider  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  my  labours;  and  whether  I  am  to 
reckon  the  hours  laid  out  in  these  compositions, 
as  applied  to  a  good  and  laudable  purpose,  or 
suffered  to  fume  away  in  useless  evaporations. 

That  I  have  intended  well,  I  have  the  attesta- 
tion of  my  own  heart :  but  good  intentions  may 
be  frustrated  when  they  are  executed  without 
suitable  skill,  or  directed  to  an  end  unattainable 
in  itself. 

Some  Uien?  arc,  who  leave  writers  venr  little 
room  for  self-congratulation :  some  who  affirm, 
that  books  have  no  influence  upon  the  public, 
that  no  age  was  ever  made  better  by  its  authors, 
and  that  to  call  u|K>n  mankind  to  correct  their 
manners,  is,  like  Xerxes,  to  scourge  the  wind,  or 
shackle  the  t<irrent. 

This  opinion  they  pretend  to  support  by  un 
failing  experience.  The  worid  is  full  of  ^raud 
and  corruption,  rapine  or  malignity ;  interest  is 
the  ruling  motive  of  mankind,  ana  every  one  is 
endeavouring  to  increase  his  own  stores  of  hap- 
piness by  perpetual  accumulation,  without  re- 
flecting upon  the  numbers  whom  his  superfluity 
condemns  to  want :  in  this  state  of  things  a  booK 
of  morality  is  published,  in  which  charity  and 
benevolence  are  strongly  enforced;  ancf  it  is 
proved  beyond  opposition,  that  men  are  happy 
m  proi)ortion  as  they  are  virtuofts,  and  rich  as 
they  are  liberal  Tlio  book  is  applauded,  and 
the  aotborii  pcefened;  he  imagmesliis  apfilaass 
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desomd,  and  reoehrM  Ism  pleuure  from  the 
•cquiflitioD  of  rewaid  than  the  oonecioiiMieM  of 
merit  Let  as  look  again  upon  mankind  :  in- 
terest ia  still  the  ruling  motive,  and  the  world  ii 
yet  full  of  fraud  and  corruption,  maleToleneeand 
rarane. 

The  difficulty  of  confuting  this  aaaertion, 
arisea  merely  from  its  generuity  and  compre- 
hension ;  to  overthrow  it  by  a  detail  of  distmct 
iacti,  requires  a  wider  survey  of  the  world  than 
human  eyes  can  take  j  the  progress  of  reformat 
tion  is  gradual  and  sdent,  aa  the  extension  of 
evening  shadows;  we  know  that  they  were  short 
at  noon,  and  are  long  at  sunset,  but  oar  senses 
were  not  able  to  discern  their  increase;  we  know 
of  every  civil  nation,  that  it  was  once  lavage, 
and  how  was  it  reclaimed  but  by  precept  and 
admonition  7 

Mankind  are  universally  corrupt,  hot  corrupt 
in  different  degrees ;  aa  they  are  universally  ig- 
norant, vet  with  greater  or  less  irradiations  of 
knowlecwe.  How  has  knowledge  or  virtue  been 
increased  and  preserved  m  one  place  beyond 
another,  but,  by  diligent  inculcation  and  rational 
enforcement? 

Books  of  morality  are  daily  written,  yet  its  in- 
fluence is  still  little  in  the  world ;  so  the  ground 
is  annually  plou^ed,  and  yet  multitudes  are  in 
want  of  brioad.  But,  surdy,  neither  the  labours 
of  the  moralist  nor  of  the  husbandman  are  vain; 
let  them  for  a  while  neglect  their  tasks,  and  their 
usefulness  will  be  known;  the  wickedness  that 
is  now  fre(|uent  would  become  universal,  the 
bread  that  is  now  scarce  would  whoUy  fail. 

The  power,  indeed,  of  evenr  individual  is 
small,  and  the  consequence  or  his  endeavours 
impe|nceptible,  in  a  general  prospect  of  the  worid. 
Providence  has  given  no  man  amlity  to  do  nroch, 
that  something  miflht  be  left  for  eveir  man  to  do. 
The  business  of  ufo  is  carried  on  by  a  general 
co-operation ;  in  which  the  pMatt  of  any  single 
man  can  be  no  more  distinguished,  than  the  eif- 
fect  of  a  particular  drop  when  the  meadows  aie 
floated  by  a  summer  shower;  yet  every  drop 
increases  the  inundation,  and  every  huid  adds 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankmd. 

That  a  writer,  however  lealoos  or  doquent, 
seldom  works  a  visible  efibct  upon  cities  or  na- 
tions, will  readily  be  granted.  The  book  which 
is  read  most,  is  read  ^  few,  compared  with  those 
that  read  it  not ;  and  of  those  few,  the  greater 
part  peruse  it  with  dispositions  that  very  little 
favour  their  own  improvement 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  several  motives 
which  procure  to  books  the  honour  of  perusal ; 
spite,  vanity,  and  curiosity,  hope  and  (ear,  love 
and  hatred,  every  passion  which  incites  to  any 
other  action,  serves  at  one  time  or  other  to  sti- 
mulate a  reikder. 

Some  are  fond  to  take  a  celebrated  volume 
into  their  hands,  because  they  hope  to  distingmsh 
their  penetration,  by  finding  faults  which  nave 
escaped  the  public  ;  others  eageriy  buy  it  in  the 
first  Moom  of  reputation,  that  they  may  join  the 
chorus  of  praise,  and  not  lag,  as  Falstaff  terms 
It,  in  **  the  rearward  of  the  fashion." 

Some  read  for  style  apd  some  for  argument: 
one  has  little  care  about  the  sentiment,  he  ob- 
serves only  how  it  is  expressed  ;  another  regards 
not  the  conclusion,  but  is  diligent  to  mark  how 
it  is  inferred :  they  read  for  o&er  purposes  than 
the  attainment  of  praetioal  knowledge )  and  an 


no  more  likely  to  grow  wise  by  an  e« 
of  a  treatise  of  moral  prudence,  than  an  . 
tect  to  inflame  his  devotion  by  considering  i 
tively  the  proportions  of  a  temple. 

Some  read  that  they  may  embellish  their  OQO- 
versation,  or  shine  in  dispute ;  some  that  tbej 
may  not  be  detected  in  ignorance,  or  want  the 
reputation  of  literary  accomplishments :  birt  the 
most  general  and  prevalent  reason  of  study  is 
the  impossibility  or  finding  another  amusement 
equally  cheap  or  constant,  equally  independent 
on  the  hour  or  the  weather.  He  that  wants 
money  to  follow  the  chase  of  pleasure  through 
her  yeariy  circuit,  and  is  left  at  home  when  tte 
gay  world  rolls  to  Bath  or  Tunbridge ;  he  whose 
gout  compels  him  to  hear  from  his  chamber  the 
rattle  of  cnariots  transporting  happier  beings  to 
plays  and  assemblies^  will  be  forced  to  seek  in 
books  a  refuge  from  hmiself. 

The  author  is  not  wholly  useless,  who  provides 
innocent  amusements  for  minds  like  these. 
There  are  in  the  present  state  of  things,  so  manv 
more  instigations  to  evil,  than  incitements  to  gooOi 
that  he  who  keeps  men  in  a  neutral  state,  may 
be  justly  considered  as  a  benefoctor  to  life. 

But,  perhaps,  it  seldom  happens,  that  stady 
terminates  in  mere  pastime.  Bookshave  alwmys 
a  secret  influence  on  the  understanding ;  ws 
cannot  at  pleasure  obliterate  ideas:  he  that 
reads  books  of  science,  though  without  any  &nd 
desire  of  unprovement,  will  ^row  more  knowing; 
he  that  entertains  himself  with  moral  or  refigioas 
treatises,  will  imperceptibly  advance  in  good- 
ness: the  ideas  which  are  often  oflfered  to  ths 
inind,  will  at  last  find  a  lucky  moment  when  h 
is  diifMsed  to  receive  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  without  reason,  as  a  dis> 
cooragement  to  writers,  that  there  are  already 
books  suflkient  in  the  world ;  that  all  the  topios 
of  persuasion  have  been  discussed,  and  evsiy 
important  question  clearly  stated  and  justly  d^ 
cioiBd ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  to 
hope,  that  pigmies  should  conquer  where  heroes 
have  been  ddeated,  or  that  the  petty  oopieis  of 
the  present  time  should  advance  the  great  wotk 
of  reformation,  which  their  predecessors  were 
forced  to  leave  unfinished. 

Whatever  be  the  present  extent  of  hoBMB 
knowledge,  it  is  not  only  finite,  and  therefore  in 
its  own  nature  capable  of  increase;  hot  so  nsi^ 
row,  that  almost  every  understanding  may,  by 
a  dilij^ent  application  of  its  powers,  hope  to  ill- 
large  it  It  »,  however,  not  necessary,  that  a 
man  should  forbear  to  write,  till  he  has  disec^ 
vered  some  truth  unknown  before  :  he  may  b« 
sufficiently  useful,  by  onlv  diversifying  the  smw 
face  of  knowledge,  and  furhng  the  mind  by  a 
new  appearance  to  a  second  view  of  thoee  hin^ 
ties  which  it  had  passed  over  inattentively  bo» 
fore.  Every  writer  may  find  intelleets  oon^ 
spondent  to  his  own,  to  whom  hb  ezpiessioas 
are  familiar,  and  his  thoughts  congenial ;  and^ 
perhaps,  truth  is  often  more  sucoesnnlly  propik 
gated  by  men  of  moderate  abilities,  who,  adopt- 
ing the  opinions  of  others,  have  no  care  bat  to 
explain  them  cleariy,  than  by  subtle  speeolatists 
and  curious  seardiers,  wlio  exact  from  their 
rnders  powers  equal  to  their  own,  and  if  their 
fabrics  of  science  be  strongs  take  no  care  to  rsi^ 
der  them  accessible.  ^.^ 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  regret  the  hours  wUsh 
I  havs  Uod  ont  to   these  little  < -^ — 
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.Ttet  the  wotld  has  grown  appMreotly  better, 
■nee  the  pdilicttioii  of  the  Adoenturer,  I  have 
moft  obeenrod;  but  em  wiDing  to  think,  tbet 
meny  have  been  aflfected  by  single  sentimente, 
if  which  it  is  their  business  to  renew  the  im- 
prassion ;  that  many  have  caught  hints  of  truth, 
which  it  is  now  their  duty  to  pursue  f  and  that 
tlKMO  who  hare  received  no  improvement,  have 
wanted  not  opportunity  but  intention  to  im- 
pfove. 


So,  138.]      Satveoat,  Maecb  %  1754. 

.M4^-mm  iur,  tijktttmtit  9tmtm  wUm  t     Hoa. 


Whatber  Um  Craaqiiil  mind  and  pare, 
Hoooara  or  wwUth  ow  bUaa  mmn : 
Or  dovB  tbroegh  lilb  aakaowa  to  ttaf, 
WlMraloBO^  loMis  tho  ailoM  wajr. 

HAvno  considered  the  imp 
to  I 


Uvno  considered  the  importance  of  authors 
i  the  welfare  of  the  public,!  am  led  by  a  natu- 
ral train  of  thought,  to  reflect  on  their  condition 
with  regvd  to  themselves;  and  to  inquire 
what  dcme  ot  happiness  or  vexation  is  annez- 
•d  to  the  difficult  and  laborious  employment 
of  providing  instruction  or  enteitainment  ibr 


In  fistimsting  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  any  paiw 
tipiilar  state,  every  man,  indeed,  draws  iua  de* 
dmuu  irom  hb  own  breast,  and  cannot  with 
Mrtainty  determine  whetbsr  other  minds  an 
■flhmed  by  the  same  causes  in  the  same  maniMr. 
Tet  by  this  criterion  we  most  be  oontent  to 
jodge,  because  no  other  can  be  obtained;  and, 
mdaed,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  very  &1- 
kcKNis,  for  exeeptins  here  and  there  an  anoma- 
lous mmd,  which  either  does  not  feel  like  others, 
«r  diaeembles  its  sensibility,  we  find  men  onani- 
BOQsly  concur  in  attributing  happiness  or  misery 
to  particular  conditions,  as  they  agree  in  ac- 
ftnowledging  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  heat  of 
autumn. 

If  we  apply  to  authors  themselves  for  an  ac- 
count of  their  sUte,  it  will  appear  very  little  to 
deserve  envy :  for  they  have  in  all  ages  been  ad- 
dicted to  complaint  The  neglect  of  learning, 
the  ingratitude  of  the  present  age,  and  the  ab- 
surd preference  by  which  ignorance  and  dulness 
ofien  obtain  favour  and  rewards,  have  been  from 
age  to  age  topics  of  invective ;  and  few  have 
iSk  their  names  to  posterity,  without  some  ap- 
peal to  future  candour  from  the  perverseness  and 
miJice  of  their  own  times. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  been  often  inclined  to 
doubt,  whether  authors,  however  querulous,  are 
in  reality  more  miserable  than  their  fellow-mor- 
tals. The  present  life  is  to  all  a  state  of  infeli- 
city; every  man,  like  an  author,  believes  him- 
sen  to  merit  more  than  he  obtains,  and  solaces 
the  present  with  the  prospect  of  the  future; 
others,  indeed,  suffer  those  disappointments  in 
silence,  of  which  the  writer  complains,  to  show 
how  well  he  has  learnt  the  art  of  lamcnUtion. 

There  is  at  least  one  gleam  of  felicity,  of  which 
§nr  writers  have  missed  the  enjoyment:  he 
whoae  hopes  have  so  far  overpowered  his  fears, 
a«  that  he  has  resolved  to  stand  forth  a  candidate 
lor  thme,  seldom  (ails  to  amuse  himself,  before 
I  idth  pUuing  eosaea  of  affluence 


or  honour ;  whilo  his  ibitnne  is  y«i 
rQ||ulation  of  fancy,  he  eaaily  modeU  it  to  Jbis 
wish,  su&rs  no  thoughts  of  critics  or  riTalo  to 
intrude  upon  his  mind,  but  coonta  over  tiw 
bounties  of  patronage,  or  listens  to  the  voice  e# 
praise. 

Some  there  are,  that  talk  very  lorarioiiriy  of 
the  second  period  of  an  author's  happtoeesi,  end 
tell  of  the  tumultuous  rapturee  of  inventioi^ 
when  the  mind  riota  in  imam^,  and  the  ' 
stands  suspended  between  di&rent  aenl' 

These  pleasures^  1  believe,  may 
uidulged  to  those,  who  come  to  a  sqbieci  of  dio' 
(|uisition  with  minds  full  of  ideaa,  and  with  Sum- 
CMS  so  vigorous,  as  eaaily  to  eicite,  seieety  and 
arrange  them.  To  writo  is,  indeed,  no  I'^fjims- 
utg  employment,  when  one  sentiiBent  readily 
produces  another,  and  both  ideas  and  espre^ 
sions  present  themselves  at  the  first  aoasiBona ; 
but  such  happiness,  the  gieatesi  genios  doea  noc 
always  obtam;  and  common  wnten  know  it 
only  to  such  a  desree,  as  to  credil  ito  pnasihiHty. 
Composition  is,  lor  the  nsost  part,  an  eftni  if 
slow  dilinence  and  steady  penevennee,  to  wlnck 
the  mind  is  dragged  by  necessity  or  rreolmiBU, 
and  from  whiohthe attentiop is  evety mniiiiit 
starting  to  more  delightfiil  smnesmfufs 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  design  which, 
when  considered  at  a  datwine,  gave  flattering 
■B  in  Ihs  eieciition  with 
,  the  ahid  which,  while 
it  eoosidered  it  in  the  gnim,  imagintid  itaelf 
amply  famished  with  mitoriehi,  finds  eometimee 
an  uneKpectod  hnnennsss  sad  vecoity,  and 
wonders  whither  all  thoee  ideas  are  vanished^ 
which  a  little  befiire  sseessd  straggiing  fiM- enua 


hopes  of  fiicility,  mocks 


SoBBStimes  many  thoughtopiessnt  thsosselvee- 
bntsoconfased  snd  unfimsntfiil,  thsl  thoji  sjjl 
not  without  difficulty  rednced  to  Bsethod  or  con. 
cstenated  m  a  regvdar  and  dependent  seiiee  ; 
the  mmd  falls  at  once  into  a  lahfiinth,  of  which 
neither  the  beginning  nor  cod  can  be  discoverw 
ed,  and  toils  and  struggles  without  progress  oi 
extrication. 

It  is  asserted  by  Horace,  that  ''if  matter  be 
once  got  together,  words  will  be  found  with  verv 
little  difficuuy  ;*>  a  position  which,  thoofh  8u&> 
dently  plausible  to  be  inserted  in  poetical  pre- 
cepts, is  by  no  means  strictly  and  philosophically 
true.  If  words  were  naturally  sod  necessarily 
consequential  to  sentiments,  it  would  always 
follow,  that  he  who  has  most  knowledge  must 
have  most  eloquence,  and  that  every  man  would 
clearly  express  what  he  folly  undersiood :  vet 
we  find,  that  to  think,  and  discourse,  are  often 
the  qualities  of  difierent  persons:  and  many 
books  might  surely  be  produced,  where  just  and 
noble  sentiments  are  degraded  and  obscured  by 
unsuitable  diction. 

Words,  therefore,  as  well  as  things,  claim  the 
care  of  an  author.  Indeed,  of  many  authors,  and 
those  not  useless  or  oootomptible,  words  are  ul 
most  the  only  care:  many  make  it  their  study 
not  so  much  to  strike  out  new  sentiments,  as  to 
recommend  those  which  are  sJreadv  known  to 
more  fovourable  notice  by  fairer  decorations : 
but  eveiy  man,  whether  he  copies  or  invents, 
whether  he  deuvers  his  own  thouelits  or  those 
of  another,  has  often  found  himself  deficient  in 
the  power  of  expression,  big  with  ideas  which 
hesouki not  otter, obliged  to  ransack  his  me- 
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mory  for  teniitade<|iiate  to  hU  eonoeptioiiff,  and 
at  last  unable  to  impTeas  upon  his  reader  the 
imaffe  existing  in  his  own  mind. 

It  u  one  of  the  common  diatressea  of  a  writer, 
to  be  within  a  word  of  a  happy  period,  to  want 
only  a  single  epithet  to  give  amptification  its  full 
force,  to  require  only  a  correspondent  term  in 
order  to  finish  a  paragraph  with  elegance,  and 
make  one  of  its  members  answer  to  the  other : 
but  these  defidences  cannot  always  be  supplied: 
and  after  a  long  study  and  Tezation,  the  passage 
ia  turned  anew,  and  the  web  unwoven  tnat  was 
•o  neariy  finished. 

But  when  thoughts  and  words  are  collected 
and  adjusted,  and  the  whole  composition  at  last 
oonduded,  it  seldom  gratifies  the  author,  when 
be  comes  coolly  and  deliberately  to  review  it, 
with  the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  in  the 
fbiy  of  the  performance :  novelty  always  capti- 
vates the  mmd ;  as  our  thoughts  rise  fresh  upon 
us,  we  readily  believe  them  just  and  original, 
whid^  when  the  pleasure  of  production  is  over, 
we  find  to  be  mean  and  common,  or  borrowea 
from  the  works  of  others,  and  supplied  by  me- 
mory rather  than  invention. 

But  though  It  should  ha|MMn  that  the  writer 
finds  no  such  fault  in  his  perfermanee,  he  is  still 
to  remember,  that  he  looks  upon  it  with  partial 
eyes ;  and  when  he  considers  how  much  men 
who  could  judge  of  others  with  great  exactnem. 
have  often  tailed  of  judging  of  themselves,  he  will 
be  alraid  cf  decidins  too  hastily  in  his  own  fa- 
ymuj  or  of  allowing  himself  to  contemplate  with 
t»o  much  compUeence,  treasure  that  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  the  test,  nor  passed  the  only  tnal 
that  can  atampita  valneu 

-     itM  pnbho^aiidoiilyfromtlwpiibiii^if 


he  to  await  a  confirmation  of  his  claim,  and  a 
final  justification  of  self-eBteem;  but  the  public 
is  not  easily  persuaded  to  favour  an  author.  If 
mankind  were  left  to  judge  for  themselves  it  is 
reasonable  to  imuffine,  that  of  such  writing^*,  at 
least,  as  describe  uie  movements  of  the  human 
passions,  and  of  which  every  man  carries  the 
archetype  within  him,  a  just  opinion  would  be 
formed  ;  but  whoever  has  remarked  the  fate  of 
books  must  have  found  it  ^vemed  by  other 
causes  than  general  consent  arising  from  general 
conviction.  If  a  new  performance  happens  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  have  courage 
to  tell,  and  authority  to  propagate  their  opinion, 
it  often  remains  long  in  obscurity,  and  perishes 
unknown  and  unexamined.  A  &w,  a  very  few, 
commonly  constitute  the  taste  of  the  time ;  the 
judgment  which  they  have  once  pronounced, 
some  are  too  lazy  to  discuss,  and  some  too  timo- 
rous to  contradict ;  it  may  however  be,  I  thmk, 
observed,  that  their  power  is  greater  to  depress 
than  exalt,  as  mankmd  are  more  creduloub  of 
censure  than  of  praise. 

This  perversion  of  the  public  judgment  is  not 
to  be  rashly  numbered  amongst  the  miseries  of 
an  aethor:  since  it  commonly  serves,  after  mia* 
carriage,  to  recondle  him  to  himself.  Because 
the  worid  has  sometimes  parsed  an  unjust  sen- 
tence, he  readily  concludes  the  sentence  unjust 
by  which  his  performance  is  condemned ;  because 
some  have  been  exalted  above  their  merits  by 
partiality,  he  is  sure  to  ascribe  the  success  of  a 
rival,  not  to  the  merit  of  his  woiIl,  but  the  leel  of 
his  patrons.  Upon  the  whole,  aa  the  aothar 
seeme  to  share  all  the  common  nueeries  of  IMl 
be  appears  to  partake  likewiae  of  itilenitif«i«ai 
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and  9Sj  by  Eetkoldi. 
Of  the  Effsayi  written  by  Dr,  Joluuet! 

contained  in  the  Idler  were  the  moat  p^^_._,. 
The  RnrnM'^  fh  i:h  unquestionably  the  basis 
of  Dr.  Jot  :  ^  •■ii\  ftim^f  did  iiol  during  ihe 

author's  lifetime  meet  with  the  success  it  deserved. 
Its  style  was  more  dignified,  and  less  miscella- 
neous than  the  Spectator.  The  Spectator  pleased 
and  charmed  by  its  variety — it  could  not  fail  to  do 
otherwise  ;  for  the  great  wits  of  Glueen  Anne*s 
reign  were  its  contributors.  The  Rambler  was 
more  uniform  and  less  amusing,  though  not  less 
instructive — partaking  somewhat  of  that  settled 
gloom  which  always  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
author's  mind.  That  it  should  be  wanting  in 
novelty  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  forDr.  John- 
son stood  alone  in  its  composition.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  in  this  collection  the  great 
moral  teachings  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  seldom,  if 
at  all,  "equalled  by  any  thing  in  the  Spectator. 
His  observation  upon  men  and  things  snows  an 
acute  observance  of  all  that  was  passing  around 
hini.  He  brought  in  all  things,  men  and  their 
actions,  to  the  test  of  principle  j  and  made  truth 
and  virtue  the  great  levers  by  which  human 


]cl  ahodd  foe  remilatcd.  The  CAtati  it 
Lambler  might,  indeedi,  almost  form  a  body 

I  Johnson  had  probably  become  «wwi  of 
sjectifsni  which  had  been  made  to  thepafiif 
leemmg  pomp  of  diciion  whifb  moj-lic^  lh« 
blef ;  and  seeme  to  have  ttudie^f  to  miki 
tapers  which  coiwtttuie  the  lilat^  to  be  ii 

ing  with  iLs  title.     He  lay*  a«ide  lu»  amtfr 

Hty,  and   asi^umes  a  fctyle  more  easy  and  l»s 
vigorous,  losing  nothing  however  of  the  eleeaD^ 
of  composition  which  is  to  be  found  in  ul  bii 
productions.     Great  depth  of  thought  and  pro- 
found  research  into  motives  and  principles,  woaU 
not  well  become  an  Idler.    He  should  lookup 
men  and  manners  as  (me  desirous  of  pamof 
his  life  with  as  little  trouble,  as  would  comport 
with  his  general  character — which  simj^yii,(o 
know  something  of  the  motives  and  aciioni  t^ 
which  society  is  governed,  without  too  laborioof 
investigation  of  the  one,  or  too  severe  a  critidflB 
upon  the  other.    We  accordingly  find  that  waito 
Dr.  Johnson  still  continues  his  lectures  spoB 
human  life,  he  ukes  hold  of  the  local  foUieisiKl 
gayeties  of  his  time,  seeks  to  place  common  ooeo^ 
rences  in  a  stronger  light,  and  adverts  manh- 
quently  to  the  ordmary  topics  of  the  day.  Hetkuf 
made  the  Idler  much  more  popular  at  tkeume 
than  the  Rambler.    He,  in  fact,  may  be  siid  to 
have  written  the   Rambler   for  posUritf-tiM 
Idler  for  his  own  time  and  himself. 
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Vaeui  aubutnbra 
lM9imau.  BOB. 

Tbobs  who  attempt  periodical  essaya  aeera  to 
be  often  stopped  in  the  besinnine  by  the  diffi- 
colty  of  finding  a  proper  tiUe.  Two  writers, 
smce  the  time  of  the  Spectator^  have  assumed 
his  name,  without  any  pretensions  to  lawful  in- 
heritance ;  an  efibrt  was  once  made  to  revive 
the  Toiler;  and  the  strange  appellations  by 
which  other  papers  have  been  called,  show  that 
the  authors  were  distressed,  like  the  natives  of 
JimerieUf  who  come  to  the  Europemu  to  beg  a 
name. 

It  will  be  easily  believed  of  the  Idler,  that  if 
his  title  had  required  any  search,  he  never 
would  have  found  it  Every  mode  of  life  has 
its  conveniences.  The  Idler  who  habituates 
himself  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  can  most 
easily  obtain,  not  only  escapes  labours  which 
are  often  fruitless,  but  sometimes  succeeds 
better  than  those  who  despise  all  that  is  within 
their  reach,  and  think  every  thing  more  valua- 
ble as  it  is  harder  to  be  acquired. 

If  similitude  of  manners  be  a  motive  to  kind- 
ness, the  Idler  may  flatter  himself  with  univer- 
sal patronage.  There  is  no  single  character 
under  which  such  numbers  are  comprised. 
Every  man  is,  or  hopes  to  be,  an  Idler,  Even 
those  who  seem  to  di'fibr  most  from  us  are  hast- 
ening to  increase  our  fraternity;  as  peace  is 
the  end  of  war,  so  to  be  idle  is  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  busy. 

There  is  perhaps,  no  appellation  by  which  a 
writer  can  better  denote  (us  kindred  to  the  hu- 
man species.  It  has  been  found  hud  to  de- 
scribe man  by  an  adequate  definition.  Some 
philosophers  have  called  him  a  reasonable  ani- 
mal ;  but  others  have  considered  reason  as  a 
quality  of  which  many  creatures  partake.  He 
has  been  termed,  likewise,  a  laughing  animal ; 
but  it  is  said  that  some  men  have  never  laughed. 
Perhaps  man  may  be  more  properly  distin- 
guished as  an  idle  animal ;  for  there  is  no  man 
who  is  not  sometimes  idle.  It  is  at  least  a  de- 
finition from  which  none  that  shall  find  it  in 
this  paper  can  be  excepted ;  for  who  can  be 
more  idle  than  the  reader  of  the  Idler  ? 

That  the  definition  may  be  complete,  idleness 
must  be  not  only  the  general,  bat  thr  *—">«• 
characteristic  of  man ;  and,  peilvv 
the  onl,-  being  that  can  be 


that  does  by  others  what  he  mieht  do  hiiniel( 
or  sacrifices  duty  or  pleasure  to  the  love  of  eaa«. 
Scarcely  any  name  can  be  imagined  froa 
which  less  envy  or  competition  is  to  be  dreaded. 
The  Idler  has  no  rivals  or  enemies.    The  i 


of  business  forgets  him;  the  man  of  enterprise 
despises  him ;  and  though  such  as  trean  IIm 
same  track  of  life  fall  commonl v  into  jealoiMTf 
and  discord,  Idlere  'are  alwa^^s  found  to  asso- 
ciate  in  peace  ;  and  he  who  is  most  famed  fer 
doing  nothing,  is  glad  to  meet  another  as  idU 
as  himself. 

What  is  to  be  expected  firom  this  papinv 
whether  it  will  be  uniform  or  various,  leaniM 
or  ikmiUar,  serious  or  gay,  political  or  moimly 
continued  or  interrupted,  it  is  hoped  that  no 
reader  will  inquire.  That  the  Idler  has  soma 
scheme  cannot  be  doubted;  for  ioform  sohemet 
is  the  I^er^s  privilege.  But  though  he  hw 
many  projects  in  his  head,  he  is  now  gfown 
spanne  of  communication,  bavins;  observedi 
that  his  hearers  are  apt  to  remember  what  Im 
forgets  himself;  that  his  tardiness  of  executioB 
exposes  him  to  the  encroachments  of  those  wlw 
catch  a  hint  and  fall  to  workj  and  that  veiy 
specious  plans,  after  long  contrivance  and  poo^ 
pons  displays,  have  subsided  in  weannoM 
without  a  trial,  and  without  miscarriage  have 
been  blasted  by  derision. 

Something  the  Idler*i  character  may  be^supi^ 
posed  to  promise.  Those  that  are  curious  after 
diminutive  history,  who  watch  the  revohitioiM 
of  families,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  charactm 
either  male  or  female,  will  hope  to  be  ^tified 
by  this  paper;  for  the  Idler  is  alwayt  inquiil- 
tive  and  seldom  retentive.  He  that  deligbti  in 
obloquy  and  satire,  and  wishes  to  see  clouds 
gathenngover  any  reputation  that  daolea  him 
with  its  brightness,  will  snatch  up  the  /Asp's 
essays  with  a  beating  heart  The  Idler  it  m- 
turaUy  censorious ;  those  who  attempt  nothii^ 
themselves,  think  e\ery  thing  easily  perfoiw- 
ed,  and  consider  the  unsnccessftil  always  m» 
eriminal. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  give  notice^  tint  I 
make  no  contract  nor  incur  any  obligatton.  If 
those  who  depend  on  the  Idler  for  inteUiMiee 
and  entertainment,  should  sufier  the  cnsep* 
pointment  which  commonly  follows  ilUplaeed 
expecUtions,  they  are  to  lay  the  blame  only  o« 
themselves. 

■  *  hnpe  is  not  wholly  to  be  cast  away.  '- 
wigh  sluggish,  is  vet  alive  AM 
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miy  eometimefl  be  BUmuJated  to  vigour  and 
Acuritj,  He  may  descend  id  to  profoundiiefta, 
ot  tower  into  fiubUmity ;  (ot  the  diligence  of 
an  Idler  ii  rapid  imd  impetuous,  as  pooderone 
bodies  forced  iiito  velocity  more  iwitn  violence 
pfoportiooAte  to  their  weight. 

Bui  these  vehement  ex^rtione  of  intellect  can- 
not be  frequent,  and  ho  will  therefore  gladly 
receive  help  from  any  correiponderit,  who  eball 
enable  him  to  please  without  his  own  labour. 
He  excludes  no  atyle,  he  pralubits  no  subject; 
only  let  him  that  writes  to  the  Idler  remember, 
that  bie  letters  muatnot  be  long  ^  no  words  arc 
to  bo  squandered  in  declaration  of  esteem,  or 
confcaBionslof  InabJiitv  ;  conscious  dullness  hfts 
lit  tie  right  to  bo  proliT|  and  praise  ia  not  so 
welcome  to  the  idter  as  quiet. 


Tata  vfT  gvaUr  onru 

M4J^  p08]  lions  are  often  on  the  tongue,  and 
seldom  in  the  mind^  there  are  many  truths 
wbicb  every  human  beinc  acknowledges  and 
for|:etj.  It  im  ^ne rally  Known,  that  ne  who 
expecti  much  will  be  ollen  disappointed  i  yd 
dtsappoitiimcnt  seldom  cures  us  of  expectation, 
01  has  any  other  effect  than  that  of  producing^ 
a  moral  tfcntence^orpeevlBti  exclamation.  He 
that  embarks  in  the  voyage  of  life,  will  alwayi» 
wish  to  advance  rather  b^  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  than  the  strokes  of  the  oar ;  and  many 
founder  in  the  passage,  wbile  Ihey  lie  waitiaj^ 
for  tlie  f^ale  that  is  to  waft  them  to  tbetr  wish. 

It  will  iittliirally  be  sufipeeted  that  the  Wer 
has  lately  suffered  some  disappointment,  and 
that  he  does  not  talk  thus  gravely  for  nothing. 
No  man  ia  required  to  betray  bis  own  »ecrets, 
1  will,  however,  confesSi  that  I  have  now  been 
a  writer  almost  a  week,  and  have  not  yet  hoard 
a  single  word  of  praiae^  nor  received  one  hint 
from  any  correapondenL 

Whence  this  negb^unce  proceeds  I  am  not 
able  to  discover.  Many  of  my  predecessors 
have  thought  themadves  obliged  to  return  tjjeir 
acknowle^l^miintB  in  the  second  paper,  for  the 
kind  reception  oi'  the?  first,  and  in  a  short  time 
apologies  have  become  neecsisary  to  those  ingc* 
nious  gentlemen  ond  ladif's  whose  pcrtbrman- 
ces,  though  in  the  highest  decree  elegant  and 
learned,  have  been  uiiavoidahly  delayed. 

What  then  will  be  thought  of  rae,  who  hav* 
ing  experienced  no  kindnesss,  have  no  thanks 
to  return  {  whom  no  gentleman  or  lady  has  yet 
enabled  to  give  any  cause  of  discontent,  and 
who  havt>,  therefore,  noopporturiity  of  showing 
how  akjlfully  I  can  pacify  reaentnlent,  extenu* 
aut  negUcence,  or  palliate  rejection  ? 

I  have  long  known  that  splendour  of  rcputa- 
Iron  is  not  to  be  counted  among  the  neceBSaties 
of  life  J  and  therefore  shall  not  much  repine 
if  praise  he  withheld  till  it  is  better  deserved. 
But  surely  I  may  be  alio  wed  to  complain  Ihnt^ 
in  a  nation  of  authors,  not  one  has  thought  me 
worthy  of  notice  after  eo  fair  an  invitution. 

At  the  lime  when  the  ratie  of  writing  bad 
seised  the  old  and  t be  young,  when  the  eeok 
warbles  her  lyrics  in  the  kitdien,  and  the 


thrasher  vocifermles  his  heroics  in  the  brnm ; 
when  our  traders  deal  oul  knowledge  in  bulkj 
volumes,  and  our  girls  forsake  t^eir  samplen 
to  teach  kingdoms  w^isdom,  it  tnay  seem  very 
unnecessary  to  draw  any  more  froES  their  pf^ 
per  occupations^  by  aJbrdiug  new  epportuni* 
lies  of  hterary  fame, 

I  should  he,  indeed,  unwilling'  to  find  that, 
for  the  sake  of  corresponding  with  the  Jit«r, 
the  smiths  iron  had  cooled  on  the  antil,  or^ 
flpinsiet^B  distaC  sl^Kid  unemployed.  I  aoUcit 
only  the  contributions  of  those  who  have  a|. 
ready  devoted  tht-m selves  to  bteraturCp  or,  will^ 
out  any  determinate  intention,  wander  at  lam 
through  Ihe  expanse  of  life,  and  wear  oat  mt 
day  in  hearing  at  one  place  what  they  uUsi  it 
another. 

Of  these  the  great  part  are  already  wrtteci^ 
One  has  a  friend  in  the  country  upon  whom  he 
exercises  his  powders  ;  wbo««  paa^ioft^  he  raiasa 
and  depre^^es ;  whose  understandinf  he  p«»* 
plexes  with  paradoxes,  or  strengtheashy  at|*»* 
ment;  whose  admiration  he  couiU,  ivluae 
praises  he  enjoys  -  and  who  serves  him  instead 
of  a  senate  or  a  theatre  ^  As  the  young  soldiett 
in  the  Roman  camp  learned  the  u«e  of  their 
weapons  by  fencing  against  a  |»ost  in  the  pUd 
of  an  enemy* 

Another  has  his  pocketa  Ailed  wiLh  eaaajs 
and  epigrams  which  he  reads  from  bouae  to 
bousCf  to  select  parties,  and  whic^  his  «o 
quaintances  are  daily  entreatme:  him  to  with* 
bold  no  longer  from  the  impatience  of  th« 
public 

If  among  these  any  one  is  persuaded  that, 
by  auch  preludes  of  composition^  he  has  quaii^ 
tied  himself  to  appear  in  the  «»pcia  worid,  and 
(S  yet  afraid  of  those  censures  whi^  tiMj  who 
have  already  written,  and  they  ith*  catiB«'t 
write^  are  equally  ready  to  fulminate  agaiaial 
public  pretenders  to  fame,  he  tnay,  by  timni- 
raitting  his  performances  to  the  IdliTf  make  i 
cheap  experiment  of  his  abilities,  and  enjoj 
the  pleasure  of  success,  without  the  hazard  af 
mis  earn  age. 

Many  advantages  not  generally  known  titH 
from  this  niethod  of  fiteahng  on  the  public. 
The  standing  aulhor  of  the  paper  is  always  tht 
ohjec  t  0  f  c  ri  Lie  a  1  mat  j  gn  ity .   W  hate  ve  r  is 


will  be  imputed  to  him,  and  whatever  is  ejcccl- 
li.^nt  be  ascrihod  to  hi**  (LSHtj^tantei-  It  does  net 
much  alter  the  event,  that  the  autlior  and  hii 
correspondents  arc  equally  unknown  ;  for  \h$ 
author,  whoever  he  be^  is  an  individual,  d 
whom  every  reader  has  some  fixed  idea,  and 
whom  be  is,  tiierafore,  unwilling  to  giati^ 
with  applause ;  but  the  pndacs  given  to  hu 
corTcspondeiit*  arc  scattered  in  &g  au",  none 
can  tell  on  whom  they  w  ill  light,  and  thereto 
none  are  unwilling  to  bestow  them. 

Ho  that  is  known  to  contribute  to  a  periodi- 
cal work,  need  a  no  oth**t  caution  than  notte  t«B 
what  particul ar pieces  arc  his  o wn  ;  auchaecrs* 
ey  ifl^  indeed,  vtry  difficult  j  but  if  it  can  be 
maintained,  itii^  scrircL  ly  to  be  imagined  at  bfl* 
small  an  expense  be  may  grow  considerable. 

A  person  of  qnahty,  by  a  single  paper.  U*/ 
engross  the  honour  of  a  volume.  Fflme  Ji,  m 
dei  i],  dealt  wiih  ahand  less  and  less  bounteuitf 
through  the  <mbordinate  rankia,  till  it  desccsil< 
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to  the  profesffed  author,  who  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  §tt  more  than  he  deserves ;  but 
every  man  who  doea  not  want  it,  or  who  needs 
not  Talue  it,  may  have  liberal  allowances ;  and, 
fbr  five  letters  in  the  year  sent  to  the  /Aer,  of 
which  perhaps  only  two  are  printed,  will  be 
promoted  to  the  first  rank  of  writers  bjr  those 
who  are  wearv  of  the  present  race  of  wits,  and 
wish  to  sink  tliem  into  obscurity  before  the  lus- 
tre of  a  name  not  yet  known  enough  to  be 
detested.* 


No.  3.]    Satvadat,  AraiL  99,  1758. 

Otia  VUm 
Soiamar  camiu.  stat. 

It  has  long  been  the  complaint  of  those  who 
frequent  the  theatre,  that  all  the  dramatic  art 
has  been  long  exhausted,  and  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  accidents  of  life,  have 
been  shown  in  every  possible  combination,  till 
the  first  scene  informs  us  of  the  last,  and  the 
play  no  sooner  opens,  than  every  auditor  knows 
TOW  it  will  conclude.  When  a  conspiracy  is 
formed  in  a  tragedy,  we  guess  by  whom  it  will 
be  detected ;  iHien  a  letter  is  diopt  in  a  come- 
6y,  we  can  tell  by  whom  it  will  be  found. 
Nothing  is  now  left  for  the  poet  but  character 
and  sentiment,  which  are  to  make  their  way 
as  they  can  without  the  soft  anxiety  of  sus- 
pense, or  the  enlivening  agitation  of  surprise. 

A  new  paper  lies  under  the  same  disadvan- 
tages as  a  new  play.  There  is  danger  lest  it 
be  new  without  novelty. 

My  earlier  predecessors  had  their  choice  of 
vicos  and  folHes,  and  selected  such  as  were 
most  likely  to  raise  meriment  or  attract  atten- 
tion ;  they  had  the  whole  field  of  life  before 
them,  untrodden  and  unsnrveyed  ;  characters 
of  every  kind  shot  up  in  their  way,  and  those 
of  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  or  most  conspi- 
cuous colours,  were  naturally  cropt  by  the 
first  sickle.  They  that  follow  are  forced  to 
peep  into  neglected  comers,  to  note  the  ca- 
sual varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  to  re- 
commend themselves  Inr  minute  industry,  and 
distinctions  too  subtle  for  common  eyes. 

Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  the  haste  or 
neeligence  of  the  first  inquirers  has  left  enough 
behind  to  reward  another  search ;  sometimes 
newobiects  start  up  under  the  eye,  and  he 
that  is  looking  for  one  kind  of  matter  is  amply 
gratified  by  the  discovery  of  another.  But  still 
it  must  be  allowed  that  as  more  it  taken  less 
can  remain ;  and  every  truth  brought  newly  to 
light  impoverishes  the  mine  fi^m  which  suc- 
ceeding intellects  are  to  dig  their  treasures. 

Many  philosophers  imagine  that  the  ele- 
ments themselves  majr  be  in  time  exhausted  ; 
that  the  sun,  by  shining  long,  will  eiluse  all 
its  light ;  and  that  by  the  continual  waste  of 
aqueous  particles,  the  whole  earth  will  at  last 
oecome  a  sandy  desert 

I  would  not  advise  my  readers  to  disturb 
themselves  by  contriving  how  they  shall  live 
without  light  and  water.  For  the  days  of  uni- 
versal thirst  and  perpetual  darkness  are  at  a 
great  distaico.    The  oeata  and  the  fun  will 


last  our  time,  and  we  may  leave  posterity  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

But  if  the  stores  of  nature  are  limited,  much 
more  narrow  bounds  kiust  be  set  to  the  modes 
of  life ;  and  mankind  may  want  a  moral  or 
amusing  paper,  many  years  before  they  shall 
be  depnved  of  drink  or  day-light  This  want, 
which  to  the  busy  and  mventive  may  seem 
easily  remediable  by  some  substitute  or  other, 
the  whole  race  oT  Idlers  will  feel  with  all  the 
sensibility  that  such  torpid  animals  can  suflbr. 

When  I  consider  the  innumerable  multitodea 
that,  having  no  motive  of  desire,  or  determina- 
tion of  will,  lie  freezing  in  perpetual  inactivity, 
till  some  external  impiuse  puts  them  in  motioii ; 
who  awake  in  the  morning  vacant  ^thought, 
with  minds  ^pingfor  the  intellectual  food, 
which  some  kmd  essayist  has  been  accustomed 
to  supply,  I  am  moved  by  the  commiserat'on 
with  which  all  human  bemgs  ong^t  to  behc^ 
the  distresses  of  each  other,  to  try  some  expe 
dients  for  their  relief,  and  to  inquire  by  what 
methods  the  listless  may  be  actuated,  and  the 
empty  be  replenished. 

There  are  said  to  be  pleasures  in  madneM 
known  only  to  madmen.  There  are  certainly 
miseries  in  idleness  which  the  Idltr  only  can 
conceive.  These  miseries  I  have  often  felt 
and  often  bewailed.  I  know  by  experience  how 
welcome  is  every  avocation  that  summons  tho 
thoughts  to  a  new  image ;  and  how  much  lan- 
guor and  lassitude  are  relieved  by  that  officioo*- 
ness  which  ofiers  a  momentary  amusement  to 
him  who  is  unable  to  find  it  for  himself. 

It  is  naturally  indifibrent  to  this  race  of  men 
what  entertainment  they  receive,  so  they  are 
but  entertained.  They  catch  with  equal  eager- 
ness, at  a  moral  lecture,  or  the  memoirs  ef  a 
robber;  a  prediction  of  the  appearance  of  a 
comet,  or  the  calculation  of  the  chances  of  a 
lottery. 

They  might  therefore  easil^r  be  pleased  if 
they  consulted  only  their  own  minds ;  but  tboee 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  for 
themselves,  have  always  somebody  that  thinke 
for  them ;  and  the  difficulty  of  writing  is  le 
please  those  firom  whom  others  learn  to  be 
pleased. 

Much  mischief  is  done  in  the  world  with  veij 
little  interest  or  design.  He  that  assumes  thie 
character  of  a  critic,  and  justifies  his  claim  by 
perpetual  censure,  and  imagines  that  he  is  hurt- 
mg  none  but  the  author,  ano  him  he  considers  as 
a  pestilent  animal,  whom  every  other  being  hae 
a  right  to  persecute ;  little  does  he  think  how 
many  harmless  men  he  involves  in  his  own 
guilt,  by  teaching  them  to  be  noxious  without 
malignity,  and  to  repeat  objections  which  thej 
da  not  understand ;  or  how  many  honest  mindt 
he  debars  from  pleasure,  by  excitmg  an  artificial 
fastidiousness,  and  making  them  too  wise  le 
concur  with  their  own  sensations.  He  who  ie 
teught  by  a  critic  to  dislike  that  which  pleased 
him  in  his  natural  state,  has  the  same  reason 
to  complain  of  his  instructor,  as  the  madman 
to  rail  at  his  doctor,  who  when  he  thought  him- 
self master  of  Peru,  physicked  him  to  poverty. 

If  men  will  struggle  against  their  own  ad- 
vantage they  are  not  to  expect  that  the  I^ 
wttl  take  moeh  pains  upon  them ;  be  baa  mi 
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»elf  to  pteai^  as  well  as  th^^m,  and  has  long 
leamedi  or  pnd Favoured  to  learn,  not  to  raitkc 
Ihe  pleiLBure  of  others  tc»o  necessary  to  hiaown. 


No.  4.)     BATCaUAT,  Mat  6,  llSS. 

CH^aiTf ,  or  t^itideraesA  for  the  poor,  which  is 
now  jusUj  considered,  by  a  great  part  of  mMo. 
kindt  OS  inflopambte  Gnom  pietj,  and  in  which 
airoost  ail  the  ^oodneM  of  tht  present  af  o 
conaifltd,  19, 1  tliinkf  knowa  oiily  to  tboae  #Eo 
eabVf  either  tnimDdiateLy  or  by  tranamiaBion 
the  fight  of  rev  elation. 

Thoa43  ancient  oaliona  who  havt.^  j^iven  ua  thfi 
widest  modcla  of  govern mfrnt  and  the  brightest 
examples  of  patriotismi  whoae inatitution share 
been  tranachbcd  by  all  uucceedinw  legielatiirea, 
and  whose  hiitory  is  studied  by  evf^ry  c&ndi-> 
date  for  pohtical  of  mihtiLry  reputation,  hav^e 
leA  behind  tliem  no  mention  of  aJmo^honMee,  or 
hoBpUaLs^  of  placca  wbt^re  age  might  repoae, 
or  aickncjis  be  reliev^ed. 

The  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  f  aye  large 
doQs Lions  to  the  citizens  itod  soidieTiSp  but  these 
diatributiooB  were  always  reckoned  rather 
papuUr  tlmn  virtuous ;  nothing  more  wao  in- 
Undtd  than  an  oi^tentation  of  liberahtv,  nor 
waa  any  recompense  expected ,  but  fftiarage« 
and  acclamationst 

Their  beneficence  was  merely  oceaaional  ; 
be  that  ceaasd  to  need  the  favour  of  tlie  people^ 
ceased  Ukewiae  to  court  it ;  aod  therefore,  no 
man  thoug^Kt  it  t^ieher  necessary  or  wi*e  to 
make  any  standing;  provision  for  the  needy,  to 
look  forwards  to  the  wants  of  posterity^  or  to 
secure  successions  oi  chajiiy,  for  aucceaaions 
ofdistres*!. 

Com  passion  is,  by  some  reason  ers,  on  whom 
the  name  of  pUtlo^|ihefs  has  been  too  easily 
confprreU^  reauJved  into  an  a  flection  merely 
selfish  and  involuntary  perception  of  pain  at 
the  involnntary  si^ht  of  a  being  like  on  re  elves 
languishing  in  misery.  But  this  sensation,  if 
ever  it  he  fcU  at  all  from  the  brute  instinct  of 
unin:}tjructed  nature,  will  only  produce  ctTects 
desultory  and  transient;  it  will  never  settlL' 
into  u  principle  of  action  or  extend  relief  to 
calamities  un^ieen,  in  generations  not  yet  in 
being. 

The  devoUon  of  life  orfortntieto  the  succour 
of  the  poor,  is  a  height  of  vinue  to  which  hu- 
manity baa  never  risen  by  it^own  power.  The 
charity  of  the  Mahometans  is  a  precept  which 
their  teacher  evidently  transplanted  from  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  eare  with 
which  son^e  of  the  Oriental  eccts  attend,  an  it 
IS  said,  to  the  neceBsjtie&  of  the  diseased  and 
indigent,  may  be  added  to  the  other  arj^umcnts 
which  prove  Zoroaster  to  have  borrowed  his 
institutions  from  ihif  law  of  Moses. 

The  present  age,  though  not  likely  to  shine 
hereafter  among  the  most  splendid  periods  of 
hialoryj  has  yet  given  examples  of  cbarityj 
which  may  be  very  properly  recommended  to 
imitation*  The  equal  dtstribiifion  of  wealth, 
which  lon^  commerce  has  produced,  does  not 
ftnahlo  any  single  hand  to  raise  edificeaof  piety 


like  fortified  eities^  to  appmpriAti^  manontoit* 
ligioiis  usee,  of  deaj  out  such  large  ajnd  laaliat 
beneficence  as  was  acattered  over  the  L^uid  b 
ancient  timeSf  by  those  who  poasesaed  coustki 
or  provinces.  But  no  sooner  i«  a  new  speeitt 
of  misery  brought  to  view,  and  a  deaifa  of  n* 
lieving  it  proteased,  than  everj  hand  ia  opes 
to  eontrihute  aomethingi  every  tongue  la  bii«i* 
ed  in  solkttation^  and  every  ut  of  pleatiut 
is  employed  for  a  time  in  the  intereat  of  virtue. 
The  most  apparent  and  prcsain^  miseriea  iiD- 
eidcnt  to  man,  have  now  their  peculiar  housci 
of  reception  and  Teljef  ^  and  there  are  few  a^ 
mong  us  J  raised  however  tittle  above  the  dain 
gcr  of  poverty,  who  may  not  jastly  claim,  whit 
IB  implored  by  the  Ma  no  me  tan  a  in  their  moit 
ardent  benediction 9 r  ^^^  prayers  of  the  poor« 

Amon^  those  actiona  which  the  mind  caa 
most  securely  review  with  un&bated  pleaaoreii 
that  of  having  contributed  to  an  hospital  for 
the  sick.  Of  aome  kinds  of  chanty  the  conae- 
<}uence[9  are  dubious  ;  pome  evils  which  beoaS* 
cencc  has  been  busy  to  remedy,  are  not  ci^rtain- 
ly  known  to  he  very  grief^ous  U>  the  aufierer  or 
aetrimeiital  to  the  community;  but  no  maa  «as 
question  whether  wounds  and  flicknesn  are  >tl 
reallv  painful ;  whether  it  he  not  worth j  oft 
^ood  man's  care  to  restore  thoae  to  eaae  mni 
uiefulnesBfl,  from  whose  labour  infaitta  itad  w^ 
men  expect  their  breads  and  who,  by  a  ca^smJ 
hurt,  or  hnFedng  diaeuae,  he  pi  mug  \n  want 
and  anguish,  burthenaome  U»  otnera,  &nd  wvajj 
of  Ihem'selvea. 

Yet,  as  the  hospitals  of  the  preaent  time  aulv 
aist  only  by  gtfb  hoatowed  at  pleajure,  withosl 
any  sohd  fund  of  support,  there  is  danf^r  left 
the  blaze  of  charity  which  now  bums  with  to 
much  beat  and  splendour,  should  die  away  for 
wantinfi  of  lasting  fuel ;  leat  fashion  ahoiUd 
suddenly  withdraw  her  smile,  and  incon»taocT 
transfer  the  public  attention  to  something  whia 
may  appear  more  eligible,  because  it  wIU  bi 
new* 

Whatever  is  led  in  the  hands  of  chance  anat 
bo  subject  to  vicissitude  ;  and  when  any  eatti- 
lishment  is  found  to  be  useful^  it  ought  to  U 
the  next  care  to  make  it  permanent. 

But  man  is  a  transitory  bein^,  &nd  hbd^ 
?igns  must  partake  of  the  imperfections  oftfcdr 
author.  To  confer  duration  is  not  alwsjt  is 
our  power.  We  must  snatch  the  present  imr 
ment,  and  employ  it  well,  without  too  aancb 
Bolieitudc  for  the  future,  aud  content  oorwJtfS 
with  reflecting  that  our  part  is  performed.  H« 
that  waits  for  an  opportunilT  to  do  mu£b  li 
once,  may  breathe  out  hia  ikfe  in  idle  wiilie^ 
and  regret,  in  the  last  hour,  hia  useless  int^ 
tions,  and  barren  zeal. 

The  moBt  active  promoters  of  the  pT*«fll 
schemes  of  chanty,  cannot  be  cleared  fromsdroe 
instances  of  rniuconducL,  which  may  awik*o 
CO  J  J  tempt  or  cenBUre,  and  hastea  that  ne^rt 
which  in  lik^y  to  come  too  soonofitsell  The 
open  competitions  between  different  ho»pitsl*t 
and  the  animosity  wilb  which  their  paticai 
oppose  one  another,  may  prejudice  weak  naia"^* 
against  them  all.  For  it  will  not  be  euil| 
believed,  that  any  man  can,  for  good  rtfawii* 
wish  to  exckid*::  another  from  doing  good.  Th' 
spirit  of  charity  can  only  he  continued  bf  *  r* 
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conciliation  of  theae  ridiculous  feuds;  snd, 
tht>n;tbre,  instead  of  contentions  who  shall  be 
tlie  only  benefactors  to  the  needy,  let  there  be 
no  other  struo^frlc  than  who  shalf  be  tho  first. 


No.  5.1      Satfrdat,  Mat  13,  1758. 

K4XXh 

Ayr*  dTwlSmw  ivavfiy  AVA( 

Our  military  operations  are  at  last  be^n  ;  our 
troops  arc  m'arching  in  all  tho  pomp  ofwar,  and 
a  camp  is  marked  out  on  the  Isle  or  Wiffht ;  the 
heart  of  every  Eng[Iishman  now  swells  with 
confidence,  though  somewhat  softened  by  gen- 
erous compassion  for  the  constcmationand  dis- 
tresses of  our  enemies. 

This  formidable  armament,  and  splendid 
march,  produce  different  eflfccts  upon  different 
mmds,  according  to  the  boundless  diversities 
or  temper,  occupation,  and  habits  of  thought. 
Many  a  tender  maiden  considers  her  lover 
as  already  lost,  because  he  cannot  reach  the 
camp  but  by  crossing  the  saa ;  men  of  a  more 
political  understanding  are  persuaded  that  we 
■hall  now  see,  in  a  few  days,  the  ambassadors 
of  France  supplicating  for  pity.  Some  arc 
hoping  for  a  bloody  battle,  because  a  bloody 
battle  makes  a  vendible  narrative;  some  are 
composing  songs  of  victory  ;  some  planning 
arches  of  triumph  ;  and  some  are  mixing  fire- 
works for  the  celebration  of  a  peace. 

Of  all  extensive  and  complicated  objects  dif- 
ferent parts  are  selected  by  different  eyes ;  and 
minds  are  variously  aflected,  as  they  vary  their 
attention.  The  care  of  the  public  is  now  fixed 
upon  our  soldiers,  who  are  leaving  their  native 
country  to  wander,  none  can  tell  how  long,  in 
the  nathless  deserts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  The 
tender  sieh  for  their  sufferings,  and  the  gay 
drink  to  their  success.  I  who  look,  or  believe 
myself  to  look,  with  most  philosophic  eyes  on 
human  af&irs,  must  confess,  that  I  saw  the 
troops  march  with  little  emotion ;  my  thoughts 
were  fixed  upon  other  scenes,  and  tbe  tear  stole 
into  my  eyes,  not  for  those  who  were  eoing 
away,  but  for  those  who  were  left  behind 

We  hsve  no  reason  to  doubt  but  our  troops 
will  ppoceed  with  proper  caution  ;  there  are 
men  among  them  who  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  how  shall  tho  ladies  endure  with- 
out them  ?  By  what  arts  can  they,  who  have 
long  had  no  joy  but  from  the  civilities  of  a  sol- 
dier, now  amuse  their  hours,  and  solace  their 
separation  7 

Of  fifty  thousand  men,  now  destined  to  diffe- 
rent station.%  if  we  allow  each  to  have  been  oc- 
casionally necessary  onl^  to  four  women,  a 
short  computation  will  inform  us,  that  two 
hundred  thousand  ladies  arc  left  to  languish  in 
distress ;  two  hundred  thousand  ladies,  who 
must  nm  to  sales  and  auctions  without  an  at- 
tendant ;  sit  at  the  play  without  a  critic  to  di- 
rect their  opinion  ;  buy  their  fans  by  their  own 
judgment ;  dispose  shells  by  their  own  inven- 
tion ;  Walk  in  the  Mall  without  a  gallant;  ffo 
to  the  gardens  without  a  protector ;  and  sbaAo 
cards  witli  vain  irapatsenoe,  for  want  of  a  fourth 
to  complete  the  party. 


Of  these  ladies,  some,  I  hope,  have  lap-doga, 
and  some  monkeys  ;  hm  they  are  unsatisfactory 
companions.  Many  useful  offices  are  perform- 
ed by  men  of  scarlet,  to  which  neither  dog  nor 
monkey  has  adequate  abilities.  A  parrot,  in« 
deed,  is  as  tine  as  a  colonel,  and  if  he  his  been 
much  used  to  good  company,  is  not  whoUy 
without  conversation  ;  but  a  parrot,  after  all  is 
a  poor  little  creature,  and  has  neither  sword 
nor  shoulder  knot,  can  neither  dance  nor  play 
at  cards. 

Since  tho  soldiers  must  obey  tho  call  of  their 
duty,  and  go  to  that  side  of  the  kingdom  which 
faces  France,  I  know  not  why  the  ladies,  who 
cannot  live  without  them,  should  not  follow 
them.  Tho  prejudices  and  pride  of  man  have 
lon^  presumed  the  sword  and  spindle  made  for 
different  hands,  and  denied  the  other  sex  to  par- 
take the  grandeur  of  military  glory.  This  no- 
tion may  bo  consistently  enough  received  in 
France,  where  the  salique  law  excludes  females 
from  the  throne  ;  but  we,  who  allow  them  to 
be  sovereigns,  may  surely  suppose  them  capa- 
ble to  bo  soldiers. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  men,  whoso 
experience  and  authority  might  enforce  regard, 
would  propose  that  our  encampments  for  tho 
present  year  should  comprise  an  equal  numbor 
of  men  and  women  who  should  march  and 
fight  in  mingled  bodies.  If  proper  colonels 
were  once  appointed,  and  the  drums  ordered  to 
beat  for  female  volunteers,  our  regiments  would 
soon  be  filled  without  the  reproach  or  cniehy 
of  an  impress. 

Of  these  heroines  some  mifiht  serve  on  foot, 
under  the  denomination  of  Uie  Femaie  B^t^ 
and  some  on  horseback,  with  the  title  of  Lmt^f 
HuMswrt, 

What  objections  can  be  made  to  this  scheme 
I  have  endeavoured  maturely  to  consider,  and 
cannot  find  that  a  modem  soldier  has  any  duties 
except  that  of  obedience,  which  a  lady  cannot 
perform.  If  the  hair  has  lost  its  powder,  a 
lady  has  a  Puff ;  if  a  coat  be  spotted,  a  lady  has 
a  brush.  Strength  is  of  less  importance  sinoo 
fire-arms  have  been  used ;  blows  of  the  hand  ars 
now  seldom  exchanged ;  and  what  is  there  to 
be  done  in  tho  charge  or  the  retreat  beyond  tho 
powers  of  a  sprighUy  maiden  7 

Our  mascuuno  squadrons  will  not  suppoeo 
themselves  disgraced  by  their  auxiliaries,  till 
they  have  done  something  wliich  women  coold 
not  have  done.  The  troops  of  Braddock  never 
saw  their  enemies,  and  perhaps  were  defeated 
by  women.  If  our  American  general  had  head- 
ed an  army  of  girls,  ho  might  still  have  built 
a  fort  and  Ukcn  it.  Had  Minorca  been  do- 
fcndcd  by  a  female  garrison^  it  might  havo 
been  surrendered,  as  it  was,  without  a  breach : 
and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  seven  thousand 
women  might  have  ventured  to  look  at  Roch^ 
fort,  sack  a  village,  rob  a  vineyard,  and  return 
in  safety. 


No.  «.]     Saturday,  Mat  SO,  1756. 

Ta/it7w  i^fiiK  ytv«(«  y»i^*       «>•  'ao. 

Tbb  lady  who  had  undertaken  to  ride  on  ono 
a  thouaaad  BHlef  in  a  titouHuid  bouHi  bw 
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caUipWt^  licr  journey  in  IMo  more  than  two 
tllira^ot'  Uii?  time  .^-tipijIaTcdt  onrf  wa-"  conduttcd 
through  Xhii  last  mit«  witii  triumphnl  bonowr*. 
Acclftmalion  RhoiiteJ  before  hetj  and  ail  the 
II 0%*'*!^  of  l)ii?  epring  w&rc  ac altered  in  ht^T 
wty, 

Evcr^r  heart  oiigbt  to  rejoice  wbci)  titi«  mcnt 
ii  difltiDfiiiih«d  with  public  notice,  I  mu  ^r 
f^Qm  wiabsaf  cither  la  tht;  jVmft^on  of  her 
horve  an^'  djminiilion  of  happiiteafl  or  fame;,  and 
cannot  but  la^ocnt  Uml  thiV  wetv  -not  umtc 
Amply  and  tujtabjy  jewarde*!. 

Ther^  onei^  a  time  when  wr«ath«  of  baya  or 
oak  Wfr^  ctinaidetcd  an  Tceompcnsiefl  ec|ua.l  to 
thA  tpost  1?^■lldaonlc^  ii^boufa  iLnd  tnrhfit;  dart^ 
geriS  an4i  when  lh<;  mit^eriea  of  long  marclH  a 
and  iformy  fiefiA  wsre  nl  onco  driven  from  ihc 
remombmnce  hj  the  frA^^TBnc*>  of  »  gar] and. 

If  this  licrroine  had  hfpji  bom  in  ancient 
f  iiue«t  abe  mi?ht^  perhapa,  have  been  d«Iijght«d 
with  the  simpiotty  of  anct^nt  f  mlitud«  ;  or^  if 
any  thing  wa?  wanting  to  full  ^nliftfaetion,  «h^ 
mi^bt  hai'e  supplied  the  deficti?ricy  with  Ihe 
hope  of  dcilictition^  and  anticipated  thi^  altars 
that  would  h<^  rai^^d,  and  the  vowb  llmt  would 
be  made,  hy  fa  lure  candidates  for  e(|Ueatri«n 
glory,  to  the  patroness  of  the  racci  und  the 
godde«a  of  the  stahlc. 

But  fat^  reserved  her  for  a  utorft  etilightaDed 
a^e^  which  has  discovered  Uavesand  fiowcre  to 
be  iranHitory  thmg«  ;  whit^h  cnriiidors  profit  na 
|Ji#ffnd  of  honour ;  and  rat^rn  the  event  of  pifflry 
undtitrtaking  only  by  the  money  that  m  gained 
or  Idst,  In  tiietjc  diiya,  to  strew  the  road  with 
daiees  and  libes  is  to  muck  merits  and  delitdc 
hope,  Thfe  toyman  wilJ  not  gtrc  his  jewnls,  nor 
the  tnerccr  measore  out  his  eilks  for  vegetable 
coin*  A  pnmroiae,  though  picked  up  under  the 
fQ4t  of  Ihe  roofft  ronowned  courwerp  will  neither 
b*  received  a^  n  p^okr  at  enrd^j  nor  prof  ure  a 
ar^at  at  on  opfni,  nor  buy  mndli  n  for  a  rotii,  nor 
lace  lb  r  a  1  i  vc  ry .  A  nd'  t  li  oti  a:h  tl  le  rt^  a  re  m  a  riy 
virtuosos,  V  lio«se  ^^ole  ambition  i»  to  possess 
aomethin^  which  enn  bo  fcpund  in  no  other 
handi  yet  some  are  more  ac**iiMom(^d  to  Ptorc 
their  cabinet?  by  lh(^ft  Ihun  piirchupCj  and 
none  of  Ih^m  would  t  ilher  PteaJ  or  buy  one  of 
the  flowers  of  grnTulaliou  till  he  knows  thai  all 
tht'  ft  «l  are  totally  dfsfroyed. 

Little,  iJiereforf',  did  it  avail  this  worjflerful 
lady  to  bcrrcf  ived,  h^^wfverjoylislly,  ivtth  eiich 
obpolcU*  and  bnrn^Ti  ccreinoni^ti  of  jiraiBrt.  Had 
the  way  been  covrred  with  ijuincas,  though  but 
for  the  tcnih  pari  of  thc.^  last  mile,  she  would 
have  coiTiidpred  her  skill  and  diligence  as  not 
wholly  lo^t ;  and  ini^ht  Irnvr- Vf  joierd  in  the 
BpccrJ  and  pf!rscrverarior^  which  hnd  Id^  her  such 
superfluity  of  ijme,  that  sbr  could  iit  I«  i?ure 
palber  her  reward  ivithoiit  the  dan^f^r  of  Ato- 
Jnnta'fi  miseamagf^ 

So  much  ground  eould  rvot^  indeed,  have  been 
paved  with  gold  but  at  a  br^c  npen^e^  and 
wo  are  at  prt^cjil:  erii^nL'rd  m  ii  uar.  which 
demand*  and  enforces  frifi'ijlitv.  But  common 
ndes  ire  made  only  for  lorimion  liiti,  und  r^tnc 
deviation  from  i>r  nrriil  policy  mmy  be  allowt-d 
in  favour  of  n  lady  that  rwle'a  thousand  miles 
in  a  thousand  hours, 

Pjince  tfic  spirit  of  antirpiiiy  ho  luueh  prevails 


hftvr  pv(Mi  flowers  instead  of  irmn^jr.  Id  i>ii 
I^^asit  conif«lvti'  our  imitation  of  the  antiienl^a«4 
endcavonrtii  transmit  to  posterity  tho  mifmmi 
iif  thitt  virtvif  vkhichwu  consider  aa  «i|MtJ4H'lo 
pt  f  untary  rntoniptfnae.     Lei  an  ('^luftimti  pta« 


tut?  of  Una  heroine  he  erected,  near  IhvflTartii^ 
poiit  on  tl^  heath  of  Kew market,  tofillki«dre4 
aotds  with  (^wulitioa,  and  tell  the  ^rand<4avt^b* 


...  r        —    l>ut  to  observe  the  Uvea  and  fortuiiea  of  ll'*: 

nmongattti*  that  even  »n  Ihti  great  ocea«ioii  wt  [oib**r. 


ters  of  our  gmnd-^UIfhterfi   what  an  Enghib 
m  aiden  baa  onca  ptf^oraicd, 

Aa  cvetlt^  huw^rer  iUu^triouv,  urt^  ttujxi  uifr*| 
acured  iftbt^y  are  intniHti^  totradttion»  I  tiitti 
it  m-ce^aary  tfiat  XU^  {ii'di'atal  altutiJd  hv 
s4-rihed  with  a  conci»i?i  accoiiint  of  llua 
jieffortnance,  Tho  coni{»oatlion  of  tbia  i 
tjvn  f>n;ffht  twi  to  ha  comiDitU^d  rashly  to 
propi*r  bandi.  If  the  t^toticians  m  Nci#^ 
market,  who  may  he  aunpo«ed  Ukdj  to  voo- 
ceive  in  ita  fuU.  strength  lur  dignity  ijif  the  sub- 
ject, ahould  undiirtaKe  to  e^tpri'W  tl,  iM*sm  ii 
danger  Icvt  they  adn^l  ^omc  phfa«e«  whkb^ 
thiiUj^h  well  undcratood  at  prfca^&t,  m^  b«_ 
anilu^'uoUB  in  another  centuryi  If  poati 
ahould  read  on  a  puhU'?  mcuiumAnl, 
iwiy  ettrried  her  hirtt^  a  lAtftuand  mil^M  in  i 
si%T}d  henrsj  th<'y  may  thini  liiat  th*^  aui 
inscription  ate  at  vanadcri  I>«H»iutf  o«9 
represent  the  horse  om  raEryin^  ht»  ludif^  and 
the  other  tell  that  the  lady  wnedbei  horae. 

Some  doubts  likewise  otj  hf  twt^h^  ttpc* 
eulatiataf  and  aoinc   centroveim**  W      - ''-^-* 
among   hiatohans,  concerning  tho  di 
well  a»  tbi*  manner  of  the  action.     A* 
be  known  that  (his  wonder  vraR  j»crfonntd  ■ 
a  timo  of  war,  Eome  will  auppoae  thai  iMl 
ivaa  frightened  by  invader*^   and  iod  1 
etTve  her  life  or  her  chattily;  niho  ^ 

jeetnre  that  she  waa  tbua  komiUied  ^  i_ 
fnt^tli genes  carried  of  the  ctiAmf*  d««g1U; 
sotup  will  think  thai  phc  brought  new  b  of  a  vic- 
tory ^  oOiers  that  »he  w  aa  commissioned  to  tell 
of  a  conspiracy:  und  ^omo  vtill  congratulate  — 
llii  infichi-s   on'  tluir  acutcr  paiietrati«iii«  aitd 
iindp  lliQt  all  LliCi«e  notions  of  pMttlotim  Md 
public  Jipirit   art-  improbable  and  cbimetieal^ 
lUey  will  confidently  tell,   th^t   t^e  only  n^^m 
away  from  her  ^uardiuni^f  and  the  true  caiue^Bk 
of  her  apced  were,  fear  and  IovChp 

l.*'i  it  therefore  be  ciirefuUy  mentioned,  tba^^ 
by  tl>i5  jicrformanee  ske  troji  her  icaget  ^  aod-^ 
lest  this  rbouldj   by  any  change  of  tnann«i*'=a^ 
Fr  e  m  a  n  i  n  ad  *?  q  ua  t  eo  r  i  n  ered  i  bl  e  i  n  citeraeni,  It  -W, 
it  be  added,  ihnt  at  tliis  time   the  original  mm — 
livcfl  of  human  actions  had  lost  their  induenee  ^ 
that  the  love  of  praise  waacxlinet;  the  fearcvtf^ 
infnmy  was  become  ridiculous  j  and  the  onlr 
wiah  of  an  Engh?hman  w^aa,  it>  wui  hi*  teagf^- 


>"o.  7,J     Satcrdat,  Mat  S7,  |7ia 

OxE  of  tho  principal  amusements  of  the  M 
Ur  is,  to  rf  nd  the  works  of  Iho^c  mmolv  hi»» 
Itirians  the  wiitera  of  news,  m  ht>j  though  ino- 
tcmptuouiily  overlooked  by  the  eompoBd'n  (^ 
bulky  volumes,  are  yot  neccesory  in  a  uarioD 
vvbere  mtub  wealth  produces  "much  kmittf 
and   dim  part  of  the  proplc   has  nothing  to  do 
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To  UB  wJio  are  regaled  every  morning  and 
eri^nuig  with  intelligence,  and  are  supplied 
from  day  to  day  with  materials  for  conversa- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  man  can  suIh 
lut  without  a  newspaper,  or  to  what  entertain- 
inenC  companies  can  assemble  in  those  wide 
ro^ons  ol' the  earth  thathavc  neither  Chronicles 
nor  Magazines,  neither  Gazettes  nor  Adver- 
tisem,  neither  Journals  nor  Evening  Posts. 

There  arc  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation, 
whose  reason  or  invention  can  find  employment 
for  thieir  tongues,  who  can  raise  a  pleasing  dis- 
course from  their  own  stock  of  sentiments  and 
images  ,*  and  those  few  who  have  qualified  (hem- 
■elTM  by  speculation  for  general  disquisitions 
are  aoon  leu  without  an  audience.  The  com- 
mon talk  of  men  must  relate  to  facts  in  which 
the  talkers  have,  or  think  they  have  an  interest ; 
nnd  where  such  facts  cannot  be  known,  the 
pJMfturcB  of  socieU'  will  be  merely  sensual. 
Thns  the  natives  oi'^  the  Mahometan  empires, 
who  approach  most  nearly  to  European  civility, 
hav^  no  higher  pleasure  at  their  convivial  as- 
mnUcs  than  to  hear  a  piper,  or  gaze  upon  a 
tmabler:  and  no  company  can  keep  togetlier 
longer  than  they  arc  diverted  by  sounds  or 


All  foreigners  remark,  that  tlie  knowledge 
of  the  common  people  of  England  is  greater 
Aan  that  of  any  otiier  vulgar.  This  superi- 
ori^  we  undoubtedly  owe  to  the  rivulets  of  intel- 
^ICence  which  arc  continually  t ridding  amon^ 
UBf  which  eveiy  one  may  catch,  and  of  wliich 
mwery  pne  partakes. 

This  uoirersal  diffusion  of  instruction  is,  per- 
hapa^  not  wholly  without  its  inconveniences ; 
H  eartainly  fills  the  nation  with  superficial  dis- 
enables those  to  talk  who  were  born 
;  and  afibrds  information  sufficient  to 
t  Tanity,  and  stiffen  obstinacy,  but  too  Uttle 
to  anlarge  tlie  mind  into  complete  skill  for  full 
comprehension. 

Whateyer  is  found  to  gratify  the  public  will 
be  multiplied,  by  the  emulation  of  venders,  be- 
yond necessity  or  use.  This  plenty,  indeed, 
piodnceB  cheapnes,  but  cheapness  always 
anda  in  negligence  and  depravation. 

The  compilation  of  newspapers  oflen  com- 
mitted to  narrow  and  mercenary  minds,  not 
fmJiiied  for  Uie  task  of  delighting  or  instruct- 
mg ;  who  arc  content  to  fill  their  paper,  with 
vEuever  matter,  without  industry  to  gather, 
or  diacemmcnt  to  select. 

Thao  jonmals  are  daily  multiplied  without 
increaM  of  knowledge.  The  tole  of  the  r»orn- 
ing  paper  is  told  again  in  the  evenin^y  and  tb«; 
imnmtnree  of  the  evening  are  bou^'^t  j^^n  in 
Ae  Diorninz.  These  repetitions,  int^^  waste 
time,  bill  they  do  not  shorten -;-  A  he  most 
eag^r  peruaer  of  news  ia  «^»cd  before  he  has 
•ompleted  bis  Ubour;  ^^^  '"(^"7  ^  ^^^  ^^o 
eaten  the  c^oe-hrase  in  his  mght-gown  and 
iBpp^^  -a  cali***  o^way  to  his  shop,  or  his  din- 

f^lZetarr  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  considered  the  state  of 


ft  IB  discovered  bv  Reaumur,  that  spiders 
nigfar  make  silk,  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
Sre  in  peace  togelhor.  The  writers  of  news, 
f  they  could  be  confederated,  mi^ht  give  more 
^  ~anre  to  the  public.  The  morning  and  even- 


ing authors  might  divide  an  event  brtween 
them  ;  a  single  action,  and  that  not  of  much 
importance,  might  he  giaduully  discovered,  so 
as  to  vary  a  whole  week  with  joy,  anxiety,  and 
conjecture. 

We  know  that  a  French  ship  of  war  was 
lately  taken  b^  a  ship  of  England ;  but  this 
event  was  sufiered  to  burst  upon  us  all  at  once, 
and  then  wliat  we  kncM'  already  was  echoed 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week. 

Let  us  suppose  these  spiders  of  literature  to 
spin  together,  and  inquire  to  what  an  exten- 
sive web  such  another  event  might  be  regularly 
drawn,  and  how  six  morning;  and  six  evening 
writers  might  agree  to  retaif  their  articles. 

On  Monday  morning  the  captain  of  a  ship 
misht  arrive,  who  left  the  Friseur  of  France, 
and  the  Bull-dog,  captain  Grim,  in  sight  of  one 
another,  so  that  an  engagement  seemed  una- 
voidable. 

Monday  evening.  A  sound  of  cannon  was 
heard  ofTCaue  Finisterre,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur. 

Tuesday  morning.  It  was  this  morning  re- 
ported, that  the  Bull-dog  engaged  the  Friseur, 
vard-arui  and  yard-arm,  three  glasses  and  a 
half,  but  was  obliged  to  sheer  on  for  want  of 
powder.  It  is  hoped  that  inquiry  will  bo  made 
mto  this  afiair  in  a  proper  place. 

Tuesday  evening.  The  account  of  the  en- 
gagement between  the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur 
was  premature. 

Wednesday  morning.  Another  express  is 
arrived,  which  brings  news,  that  the  Friseur 
had  lost  all  her  masts,  and  three  hundred  of 
her  men,  in  the  late  engagement ;  and  that  cap- 
tain Grim  is  come  into  iiarbour  much  shattered. 
Wednesday  evening.  We  hear  that  the 
brave  captain  Grim,  having  expended  his  pow- 
der, proposed  to  enter  tlie  Friseur,  sword  in 
hand  ;  but  that  his  heutenant,  tlie  nephew  of 
a  certain  nobleman,  remonstrated  against  it. 

Thursday  morning.  We  wait  impatiently 
for  a  full  account  of  the  lute  engagement  be- 
tween tlie  Bull-dog  and  Friseur. 

Thursday  evening.  It  is  said  (he  order  of 
the  Bath  will  be  sent  to  captain  Grim. 

Friday  morning.  A  certain  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty has  been  hear^l  co  say  of  a  certain  cap- 
tain, that  if  he  h*d  done  las  duty,  a  certain 
French  ship  might  ha»c  been  taken.  It  was 
not  tbu«  that  mrric  was  rewarded  in  the  days  of 
OomwelL 

Friday  evening.  There  is  certain  informa- 
titfU  at  the  Admiralty,  that  the  Friseur  is 
taken,  aAer  a  resistance  of  two  hours. 

Saturday'  morning.  A  letter  from  one  of  the 
gunners  of'^the  Bull-dog,  mentions  the  taking  of 
the  Friseur,  and  attributes  their  succss  wholly 
to  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  captain  Grim, 
who  never  owed  any  of  his  advancement  to 
borough-jobbers,  or  any  other  corrupters  of  the 
people. 

Saturday  evenin  o^.  Captain  Grim  arrived  at 
the  Admiralty,  with  an  account  that  he  engag- 
ed the  Friseur,  a  ship  of  equal  force  wifh'  his 
own,  off  Cape  Finistrrrc,  and  took  her,  after 
an  obstinate  rosiHlnnco,  having  killed  one  hun 
dred  and  fifty  of  the  French,  "with  the  lij9!«  of 
ninety-fivo  oi  hia  own  men. 
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In  the  nmo  of  public  danger,  it  i«  «vcrj  matt^a 
duty  to  wilhdmiw  hii  lhoU;^htsin  Jiomo  measure 
from  b'li  privttle  internal,  *nd  employ  part  cif 
his  li rue  far  the  genertl  welfare.  National  con- 
duct ought  to  be  lb©  result  of  jinlJonal  wisdom, 
a  plafi  ronxiijd  bj  maturi^  coneideraliou  and 
dih^<*nt  aeleelion  out  of  all  the  ncheraee  which 
may  be  ofl'eredf  ajid  all  tho  inibrmation  irhidi 
can  be  procurtjd. 

Id  a  baUle^  every  fno^n  should  0^Ht  &«  if  hv 
w%M  the  s!(n|?l«  champion ;  in  preparatiactA  for 
WAr,  every  man  should  thinks  t^9  (f  the  last  cv^nt 
depended  on  hi  a  coansol.  None  can  lell  what 
discoveries  are  within  hi  a  reach,  or  how  much 
he  may  contribute  to  the  public  aafety. 

Fullof  these  eonsideratjona,  1  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  process  of  the  war,  and  iind,  what 
every  other  mart  haa  found,  that  wc  have 
hitherto  added  nothing  to  our  military  reputa- 
tion :  that  at  ono  time  we  have  bi^en  beaten  by 
e  ncmi^^  whom  we  d  id  not  ae  e ;  an  d^  ftt  an  ol  he  r, 
bare  avoided  the  dghi  of  enemiea  lett  we 
should  ho  bedten. 

Whether  our  troops  are  defective  in  disci- 
pline or  in  courage,  is  not  v(>ry  useful  to  inquire  i 
they  evidently  want  aomethin^  necessary  tn 
Buceesa;  and  he  thnt  ahall  supply  that  want 
will  deserve  weJJ  of  his  country* 

Tq  Itarn  qf  tm  rrtfmy  haa  aJwaya  been  ac- 
eouatcii  pontic  and  honourable ;  and,  therefore, 
!  hope  it  will  raise  no  prejudice  against  ray 
project,  to  confeafi  that  I  borrowed! t  from  a 
Frenchman* 

When  the  I  ale  of  H  bodes  wfta,  many  <r«mu- 
rie3  a^t  i:i  the  hands  of  that  military  order, 
now  tailed  the  Kni^hls  of  Maha,  it  was  rava- 
ged by  a  dras^on,  who  inhabited  a  den  under  a 
rock  J  from  which  he  issued  forth  when  he  wa^j 
hunprry  or  wan  ton  >  and  without  fear  or  merry 
devoured  men  and  hearts  as  rh^y  rame  in  his 
way.  Many  cnimcih  were  ht^fJ,  mid  many 
devices  ofTered,  for  hii?  destruction  ;  hut  as  his 
hack  waH  armed  ^ith  impenetrable  scalcft, 
none  would  venture  u,mttfl,^k  him.  At  lajit 
Dudon,  a  French  kiiiirhtj  im'|<vj-to(j]t  the  deli* 
vcrant:*^  of  the  ishind.  From  Pomp  place  of 
Mctiurily  he  took  a  view  of  ihn  slrnifott,  or,  as  a 
moflcrn  soldier  would  eny,  rerannrAifftd  itLm 
and  observed  Llrnt  his  bt  II3'  wo  s  naked  am  J  vul- 
nerable. He  then  returned  home  to  take  Im 
arrdugfintnis  \  and,  by  a  very  exatl  imitation 
of  nature t  made  a  dragon  of  pasteboards  in  th** 
belly  of  which  he  put  beef  and  muilon,  and 
aecListomed  two  sturdy  mastilT^  to  feed  them- 
selves by  ttarinj!^  their  way  lo  the  ecinecalcd 
llcsh.  When  his  doss  were  wtH  prncli^ed  in 
this  method  of  plunder,  ho  marched  out  with 
them  nt  his  heels^  and  showed  ihemthcdni^ 
^on ,  they  rushed  upon  him  m  queal  of  their 
dinner;  Dudon  baUered  his  skull,  while  they 
lacerated  his  billy  ;  and  neither  his  atinj;^  nor 
claws  were  able  lo  defend  hirn. 

Something  likf^  tht-H  rniirbt  be  pmrt'tBcd  in 
our  p  res  e  n  I  s  la  le.  Le  t  a  I'm  r  i  lie  a  tion  h  e  ra  iaed 
on  Saliabury-Plain,  reaembling  Broil,  or  Tou« 


ttfiCI 


let  the  soldier*  ii^m  \ 
nee    abirts  WAtin^    upan 


Ion,  or  Paris  it»elf,  with  all  the  uiutl  pnfui* 
tion  for  defence  1  K^t  the  inctoaure  be  iUUd 
with  beef  and  ale  ] 

fjroper  eminonce^ 
ineki,  and  hero  and  thf^re  a  pi ump landlady  lii/N 
rying  about  wilh  pota  in  llieir  handa.  When 
they  are  eufneiently  animated  to  advyflcf^tWit 
them  in  fvact  ordrr^  tvithnfe  and  drvq^totksi 
side  whence  the  winfl  blowci,  ti[J  ibn  eotte 
within  the  acent  of  roast  meat  and  ldWie«o^^ 
Contrive  that  Ibey  may  approach  tlie  plwf 
fkttinji,  atiout  half  an  hour  after  ditiiier«-tii»ef 
aaaure  thctn  tlmt  there  U  no  dcngcr,  Bm4  coi»' 
mand  an  atiArk. 

ir  nil  body  within  cxtlier  m^>vei  oriip««k«,ii 
is  not  uubkely  that  they  may  tvff  mv  p^iB* 
by  storm  ;  but  if  a  panic  should  i^xe  tbvin,  it 
will  be  proper  to  defer  the  enCefprivfr  to  ■  mart 
hungry  hour.  When  tiiey  have  entered,  fct 
them  fill  their  heUios  a  ad  re  tarn   to  the  campv 

On  the  next  day  let  the  »ameptaee  be  ahoHTQ 
them  a;^ain,  but  with  ^ome  ad{JttLon»of  atrefiigllfa 
or  terror,  f  cannot  pretend  to  inform  oiif  &^ 
craJs  through  what  j^radations  of  dani^er  llt^ 
should  train  their  men  to  fortitude.  They  Nh 
know  wlmt  the  !)oldiera  and  what  fhrmnitlfli 
can  bear.  It  will  be  proper  diatthif  w«tJrhodd 
every  day  vari'  its  appearance.  HomHinir^ 
as  they  n^ount  the  rampftrt;  a  cook  may  throw 
fjit  upon  tlie  tire^  to  accnfiom  them  to  m.  vvdtleo 
biase;  {ind  someumea  by  the  clatter  of  map(f 
poia,  they  may  be  inured  to  fonnidftblfi  mmm 
But  let  It  never  he  forgoUciif  that  TiCtary  WOA 
repose  with  a  full  btdly. 

To  time  it  will  be  proper  to  brto^  our  Vrriitk 
prisoners  from  the  coast,  and  pltiM  th*m  npm 
the  walls  in  martial  order.  At  thdtimv^ 
pearance  their  hands  znuvt  be  ti«d,  bdt  Arif 
may  be  allowed  to  gntt.  In  a  month  th«  idlff 
jE^iiard  the  place  with  their  bounds  looked,  w^ 
vidcd  that  on  pain  of  death  they  be  forbiddcji 
to  strike. 

By  this  method  our  army  will  soon  ht 
hrous^ht  lo  look  an  enemy  in  the  face,  Bui  it 
has  been  lately  observed,  that  fear  ifs  rsceivflrf 
by  the  ear  i»s  well  as  tht^  eyes  ;  and  tlie  Indiia 
war-ery  k  represented  as  too  dreadtul  to  bt 
endured*  a^  a  i^ound  that  will  force  the  brt* 
vt"^i  vetemn  to  drop  hi.*  weapon,  and  des«t 
his  rank  ;  that  will  deafen  his  car  and  chtllliff 
breast ;  that  WiU  neither  Buffer  him  to  hearo^ 
ders  or  to  feel  shame,  or  retain  any  s^ensiUnlitj 
hut  the  dread  ot^dealh. 

That  the  savage  clamours  of  naked  bar^* 
riariL^  should  thus  terrify  troop*  disciplined  ^ 
^T*»r,  arid  ranged  in  array  with  arms  in  thtir 
^^'^"'^N  is  SL^Tfly  slran^c. '  But  this  is  no  tiflW 
to  reafion.  i  am  -^f  opinion,  that  bv  a  proper 
nn?tture  ofas^,^  buU^  turkeys,  ^e*e,  and 
im^redians,  a  noiet  m\g\i\  ht*  pi^mtd  eqaallj 
horrid  with  tbi*  warden.  Wbi^ti o«r mejihiti 
been  cncouraj^+^d  by  freqb^p^t  victorieft,  nolh 
in^;:  will  remain  but  lu  qnaht*  fhem  for  t*' 
tremt!  dansjer,,  by  a  sudden  concert  if  tcnifie 
vnc if*. ration.  When  they  have  endurb-l  tjsji 
last  trial,  let  tliem  he  led  lo  action,  as  awj 
who  are  no  longer  to  be  frightened  ;  as  mtff 
who  cun  bear  at  once  the  gfimacea  of  iN 
Gaulfl,  and  the  howl  of  the  Americana. 
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SlE, 

I  have  read  jou ;  that  is  a  favonr  few  authors 
can  boast  of  having  receiTed  from  me  besides 
youraeiC  My  intention  in  tellins  you  of  it  is 
to  inform  you,  that  you  have  both  pleased  and 
ancered  me.  Never  did  writer  appear  so  de- 
ligbtfid  to  me  as  you  did  when  you  adopted 
the  name  of  the  Idler.  But  what  a  falling-off 
was  there  when  your  first  production  was 
brought  to  ii^ht !  A  natural,  irresistible  at- 
Cachment  to  that  favourite  passion,  idling^  had 
led  me  to  hope  for  indulgence  from  the  /itfer, 
but  I  find  him  a  stranger  to  the  title. 

What  rules  has  he  proposed  totally  to  un- 
brace the  slackened  nerve  ;  to  shade  the  hea- 
vy eye  of  inattention ;  to  give  the  smooth 
feature  and  the  uncontracted  muscle  ;  or  pro- 
cure insenaibility  to  the  whole  animal  compo- 
sition ? 

These  were  some  of  the  placid  blessings  I 
promised  myself  the  enjoyment  of,  when  I  com- 
mitted violence  upon  myself  by  mustering  up 
all  my  strength  to  set  about  reading  von ;  but 
I  am  disappointed  in  them  all,  andthe  stroke 
of  eleven  in  the  morning  is  still  as  terrible  to 
me  as  before,  and  I  find  putting  on  my  clothes 
still  as  painful  and  laborious.  Oh  that  our 
climate  would  permit  that  original  nakedness 
which  the  thrice  happy  Indians  to  this  day  en- 
ioy !  How  many  unsolicitous  hours  shoiold  I 
bask  away,  warmed  in  bed  by  the  sun's  elo- 
rions  beams,  could  I,  like  them,  tumble  m>m 
thence  in  a  moment,  when  necessity  obliges 
me  to  endure  the  torment  of  getting  upon  my 
logs! 

But  wherefore  do  I  talk  to  you  upon  subjects 
of  this  delicate  nature  7  you,  who  seem  igno- 
rant of  the  inexpressible  charms  of  the  elbow- 
chair,  attended  with  a  soft  stool  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  feet  I  Thus,  vacant  of  thought,  do 
[  indulge  the  live-long  day. 

You  may  define  happiness  aa  you  please ; 
I  embrace  that  opinion  which  makes  it  con- 
sist in  the  absence  of  pain.  To  reflect  is  pain ; 
to  stir  is  pain  ;  therefore  I  never  reflect  or  stir 
but  when  I  cannot  help  it.  Perhaps  you  will 
call  my  scheme  of  life  mdolence,  and  therefore 
think  the  Idler  excused  firom  takins  any  no- 
tice of  mo :  but  I  have  always  looked  upon  in- 
dolence and  idleness  as  the  same ;  and  so  de- 
sire you  will  now  and  then,  while  you  profess 
yourself  of  our  fraternity,  take  some  notice  of 
mo,  and  others  in  my  situation,  who  think  they 
have  a  right  to  your  aasistance ;  or  relinquisn 
the  name. 

You  majT  publish,  bum,  or  destroy  this,  just 
as  you  arc  in  tlie  humour ;  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
I  forj^et  that  I  wrote  it  before  it  reaches  you. 
I  beheve  you  may  find  a  motto  for  it  in  Ho- 
race, but  I  cannot  reach  him  witliout  getting 
out  of  my  chair;  that  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  my  not  affixing  any. — ^And  being  obliged 
to  sit  upright  to  nng  the  bell  for  my  servant 
to  convey  Uiis  to  the  penny-pott,  if  I  slip  the 
opportunity  of  his  being  now  in  the  room, 
Tiialkea  be  break  oi*  abruptly 


This  correspondent,  whoever  he  bt*,  is  not 
to  be  dismissed  witliout  Bomc  tokens  of  re- 
gard. There  is  no  mark  more  ccrtam  of  a 
genuine  Idler  than  uneasiness  without  molea* 
tation,  and  complaint  without  a  grievance. 

Yet  my  gratitude  to  the  contributor  of  half 
a  paper  snul  not  wholly  overpower  mysinceN 
ity.  I  must  inform  vou,  that,  with  all  his  pre- 
tensions, he  that  calls  for  directions  to  be  idle, 
is  yet  but  in  the  rudiments  of  idleness,  and  has 
attained  neither  the  practice  nor  theory  of  wast- 
ing life.  The  true  nature  of  idleness  he  will 
know  in  time,  by  continuing  to  be  idle.  Vir- 
fiil  tells  us  of  an  impetuous  and  rapid  being, 
Uiat  acquires  strength  by  motion.  Th?  Idler 
acquires  weight  by  lying  still. 

The  via  inertiety  the  quality  of  resisting  all 
external  impulse,  is  hourly  increasing;  tlie 
restless  and  troublesome  faculties  of  attention 
and  distinction,  reflection  on  the  the  past,  and 
solitude  for  the  future,  by  a  long  indulgence 
of  idleness,  will,  like  tapers  in  unelastic  air,  be 
gradually  extinguished ;  and  the  officious  lo- 
ver, the  vigilant  soldier,  the  busy  trader,  may, 
by  a  judicious  composure  of  his  mind,  sink  in- 
to a  state  approaching  to  that  of  brute  matter ; 
in  which  he  shall  retain  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  existence,  only  by  an  obtuse  langour 
and  drowsy  discontent 

This  is  the  lowest  stage  to  which  the  favour- 
ites of  idleness  can  descend:  these  regions 
of  undclighted  quiet  can  be  entered  by  few. — 
Of  those  that  are  prepared  to  sink  down  into 
their  shade,  some  are  roused  into  action  by 
avarice  or  ambition,  some  are  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  fame,  some  allured  by  the  smiU  of 
beauty,  and  many  withheld  by  the  importuni- 
ties of  want  Of  all  the  enemies  of  idleness, 
want  is  the  most  formidable.  Fame  is  soon 
found  to  be  a  sound,  and  love  a  dream ;  ava* 
rice  and  ambition  may  be  justly  suspected  of 
privy  confederacies  with  idleness ;  for  when 
they  have  for  a  while  protected  their  votaries^ 
they  often  deliver  them  up  to  end  their  lives 
under  her  dominion.  Want  always  strugfles 
against  idleness,  but  Want  her  herself  is  otten 
overcome ;  and  every  hour  shows  the  careful 
observer  those  who  had  rather  live  in  ease  than 
in  plenty. 

So  wide  is  the  region  of  Idleness,  and  so 
powerful  her  influence.  But  she  does  not  im- 
mediately confer  all  her  gifts.  My  correspon- 
dent, who  seems,  with  aU  his  errors,  worthy  of 
advice,  must  be  told,  that,  he  is  calling  too 
hastily  for  the  last  effusion  of  total  insensibili- 
ty. Whatever  he  may  have  been  taught  by 
unskilful  Idlers  to  believe,  labour  is  necessary 
in  his  initiation  to  idleness.  He  that  never  Isp 
boors  may  know  the  pains  of  idleness,  but  not 
the  pleasure.  The  comfort  is,  that  if  he  de- 
votes himself  to  insensibility,  he  will  daily 
lengthen  the  intervals  of  idleness,  and  shorten 
those  of  labour,  till  at  last  he  will  lie  down  to 
rest,  and  no  longer  disturb  the  world  or  him- 
self by  bustle  or  competition. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  him  that 
information  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  ho  did  not 
want :  for  a  true  Idler  often  calls  for  that  which 
he  knows  is  never  to  be  had,  and  asks  ques- 
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tiona  whicli  be  does  not  devire  eir«r  to  be  An- 
ew crad. 


CaED^UTf  f  or  qoafidence  of  opjoiow  too  §real 
for  the  ovid elite  from  which  Q]>inJo»  is  dcn\  I'd, 
we  lind  t«  he  a  ^eueral  wc^iiknaia  imtiulod  h\ 
every  *t'Ct  irnd  party  to  all  oti^era ;  utid,  indeed. 
by  cVi'.Ty  mtkfi  to  every  other  mdn, 

01"  all  kJncU  of  credulity*  Ihe  mo#t  obsttuare 
ftud  wonderlii!  in  that  of  political  leaiots ;  of 
men,  who-bem^  nurobered,  ttit-y  know  not  bow 
or  why,  in  any  of  the  parties  Oiat  diiide  a  BiatCj 
resign  the  use  of  their  own  «yc8  a  nil  eaf*,  und 
reBol  ve  IfV  btiUtvo  nothing  Ihat  doe3  not  favour 
thoFie  wbom  Llioy  proLV;!i»  to  follow* 

Tlie  hi^jot  of  plulosopby  ia  dudueed  by  nutlio- 
riti(2&  whicii  be  he^  not  always  €i»)ipi>ftunitir'ft  to 
ciaiiiine^  is  entangled  m  systems  by  which  trntli 
and  fubebood  are  Lnentricably  comf^liciiU^r  or 
tind^rt*k»  to  talk  on  eiihject'^  whieb  tiaturedid 
not  fdrtn  him  able  to  cDtnjirr*htittrl« 

Tbe  CarteeiaPf  who  dvuin^  lliiit  h\s  horso 
feela  the  spur,  or  that  the  Iiarc  m  afraid  when 
the  hottJtdj^  approach  her  i  the  dii^tiple  of  Mal- 
branche,  who  tnaintains  tliat  the  tniin  was  not 
hurt  by  the  bullet,  which,  according  to  vul^r 
afiprehenBfoiit  Hwr!pt  away  his  legs  ^  the  fol- 
lower of  Berk  el  ^,  tvhuf  whtt^  he  ^it;^  wrilinj^ 
«t  hie  t&ble,  d^sclarca  that  he  has  neither  table, 
pltper^  nor  Unpens ;  have  all  the  honour  at  least 
of  imng  deceived  by  fnUaeies  not  easily  de- 
tected ^  and  may  plead  thai  they  did  not  fof«ake 
tnith,  but  for  appearances  w'luch  they  w^re 
aot  able  lo  di^tinf^ui^h  from  it. 

But  the  manwboen^ftgc^in  i  party  has  sel- 
dom to  do  with  any  thin^^  remote  or  ahetjiine. 
The  ^irifit'rit  stale  ol  tbiii^xH  is^  ht  fure  hl^  ^^ycf^ ; 
and^if  hecauuot  he^nti^tied  without  relrospL^e* 
tion,  yet  hr  j^eldum  e\tenih  hfs  views  beyond 
the  historical  events  of  the  iai*t  eeutury.  All 
the  knowledge  thul  Im  ean  want  i?  within  his 
lltainment^  and  moi^t  eft  he  arifiimeiiLs  which 
ho  can  hear  are  within  hi^  capacity. 

Yet  90  il  IS  thai  un  ItHrr  mr'/tn  i  vory  hour  of 
his  hie  with  men  who  Imvc;  diUlrent  opinions 
upon  every  lliins  pAsf^  present,  and  future ; 
who  deny  the  mo^^l  notorious  faet^^  contradict 
ihe  most  co^enl  lruth-'+,  (inri  persist  in  assert- 
ing lo-day  whnt  they  flh;*erteil  yPHlertlaVj  in  <it^- 
fiaiice  of  evidence,  and  contempt  of  coiifuta* 
tion. 

Two  of  iny  companions,  who  are  ^rown  old 
in  idlenesH,  arc  Toin  Teinpenit and  Jack  Sneak- 
er* Both  of  Ihe  in  consider  themaelvea  hm  ncjp- 
lecled  by  thi-ir  pariie^i,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  credit';  for  why  should  they  favour  ingrati- 
tude }  They  are  both  menof  iiUejjrily,  where 
no  fuefiouB  intereal  i»  to  bt?  promoted ;  and 
both  lovers  of  truth,  whcir  they  are  not  heated 
wiUipolilicul  debate, 

Tom  Tempest  1.^  a  Eteady  friend  to  the 
house  of  Siudrt*  He  can  recoimt  the  pro- 
digies Lliat  have  appeared  in  tin?  sky,  and  the 
calomiticB  Lhat  Jmve  uHliclud  tfie  nation  overy 
year  from  tlw  Itf^oUilum  ;  ynt!  i>s  of  ctpin^ 
ion^  tliat^  if  the  exded  family  Imd  eontinued 
lo  reign,  th«re  would  have  neither  been  worms 


in  our  f^hip»,  nor  catefpillors  hi  oitf  ti«m    Bm 
won  tier  H  that  the  natioo  wa^  not  ftwftkened  kf 
thfi  hard  frost  to  a  revocation  of  llie  trtip  knt|^i 
axid  b  hourly  afraid  tliat  the  whole  isknd  Will 
he  lost  in  tliesca.     He  believes  that  kiog  WiU 
liani  burnt  Whitehah  Llmt  he  mifht  el«4l  liie 
furmrujei  and  thai  Tillotaon  ititman  atb«4ai^ 
Ofqiiotm  Anne  be  flpeakawitllO>or&UlliilliiiMy 
owns  that  she  meant  well,  and  can  tdll^ 
whom  and  why  ahe  waa  ptkUHiaod*    la  1^  M«> 
ceedin^  reigns  all  haabe^n  cormptioikt  nalicii 
and  deaii^n.     He  b«lieirca  that  Aothiitf  ill  Int 
over  happened  for  ibese  forty  jre&iv  hfehnm  \ 
or  error  i  he  hold^  that  ibe  baiU?  of  fattJJiem^ 
was  won  by  minake^and  ihatof  Fontenoyml 
by  contract;  thai  the  Yiciory  wai  ennk  by  ft 
privnti^  order ;  that  Cornhill  wa^  &i«d  by  tmiii>, 
saWcfi  from  the  couiKil  i  and  t  h**  mrtth  of  W«rt?| 
mmf^tef-bfids^e  wasi  !$o  c  orilrivitd  a»  to  miak,  eft 
piupfiste  that  the  nation  tiii^bl  ba  pit  to  cMrge, 
Hf  roo^idera  ^e  new  foad  to  laiiitgtiin  ae  mh 
encroachment  on  liberty;  *ad  oftoiMMrtiliiC 
brvad  ic^frf  wiU  be  the  fifill  ^El^jlAAd. 

Tom  is  genermtly  vehetoetil  snd  netiV,  h^ 
neverthelesf^  baa  some  ae>rreta  wbrcb  beall 
communicatee  m  a  wbiaper.  Many  and 
a  tinie  has  Tom  lold  xue,  in  a  corner,  tlial  niC 
mtaeries  were  aimoit  al  an  ead,  mad  LhaC  wf 
^lould  i»ee,  in  amouthf^iufther  moiiarchon  lilt 
throne  ;  the  time  elapses  witbotit  a  rcvolalieiif 
Tom  meets  me  again  with  new  inte\ligtnc*i| 
the  whole  acbeme  is  now  b^iIihI,  and  wc  abal 
see  i^reat  events  in  another  mmith. 

Jack  Sneakeris  a  hearty  &dh«rvEtt  Uthtftf^ 
aent  establishment ;  he  ha«  kAcywn  them  wk$ 
aaw  the  bed  into  which  th<3  Prelender  waflroti* 
veyed  in  a  wartmnv.pant     H«  all«n  rt^^CfH 
Ihat  the  nation  was  not  enslaved  hf  like  Inaii^ 
He  belh've«s  that  kin  ^William  ncYrrloetabet* 
tie  J  ami  fhiil  if  he  had  ljii<  d  one  yc^r  loriEorha 
wouhl  haveeonipiered  France*     He  holds ^t 
Charles  tht"   First  was   a  Pa  pis  L     He  aUowi 
there  were    f^orne  eotHl    men  in   the  rciga  <f 
qurcn  Aime,  but  ibe  peace  of  Utrecht  b/ou|^ 
u  lAiift  upon  the  nation,  and  has  been  the  tw» 
of  all  ihe  evil  that  we  have  fiiiftefcd  to  thepi^ 
sent   hour*     He   believes  that  the  scheme  cf 
the  South  Sea  WBif  Wfll  JntendedT  but  tb«t  il 
nuscarried    by   the  influence  of  France,    Hf 
considers  a  standing  army  as  the  bulwark  «f 
librTiy  ;  think"?  us  secured  from  corruptiofl  t/ 
r^eptennial  parliaments  \  relates  bow  we  art  w 
richcd  nnd  etrenathened   by  the  elecloraJ  ***< 
minions,  and  declarcfl  tJiat  the  public  deU^i 
blesising-  to  the  nation, 

Yet^  amid,"?t  alMhis  prosperity,  (>oor  Jartii 
hourly  disturbed  by  the  flreatf  of  Poperf.— 
He  wundera  ihat  some  striclur  Jaws  ife  W>( 
rnaile  against  Papists*,  nnd  is  scnoctinies afrs^*! 
that  they  are  huyy  with  French  gfM  amon^ 
the  hishopH  and  .(ud^e^. 

Hr  en  n not  believe' that  the  ^Xonjurors  at«  ■* 
quiet  for  nolhinij-  they  imt^t  ceitainly  1>^ 
formiii^r  some  plot  for  tht?  establishmenl  d 
l^opery  ;  he  does  not  think  the  present  oath  "rf' 
iicienily  biodini^,  and  wishes  ibat  some  bfttcr 
^ecuhTv  codld  he  found  for  the  nuccc-^sion  ft! 
Hfinovrr.  He  i:?  7euh>u.4  lor  I  ht^  nainmhialwT^ 
of  foreign  Prntrstrtjilj*,  and  rejoiced  at  tljei'^' 
niissinn  of  the  Jew*  to  the   En^ah  privilejr* 
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because  he  thought  a  Jew  \i-ould  never  be  a 

PapisL 
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It  it  uncommonlj  obsonred,  that  when  two 
Engliahnaan  meet,  their  first  talk  is  of  the 
weather ;  the j  are  in  haste  to  tell  each  other, 
what  each  must  already  know,  that  it  is  hot  or 
cold,  bright  or  cloudy,  windy  or  calm. 

There  arc,  among  the  numerous  lorcrsof 
subtilties  and  paradoxes,  some  who  derive  the 
civil  institutions  of  every  country  from  its  cli- 
mate, who  impute  freedom  and  slavery  to  the 
temperature,  of  the  air,  can  fix  the  meridian 
of  rice  and  virtue,  and  tell  at  what  degree  of 
latitude  wo  are  to  expect  courage  or  timidity, 
knowledge  or  ignorance. 

Froqn  these  dreams  of  idle  speculation,  a 
slight  survey  of  life,  and  a  little  knowledge  of 
history,  is  sufficient  to  awaken  any  inquirer, 
whose  ambition  of  distinction  has  not  overpow- 
ered his  love  of  truth.  Forms  of  government 
are  seldom  the  result  of  much  deliberation ; 
they  are  framed  by  chance  in  popular  assem- 
blies, or  in  conquered  countries  by  despotic  au- 
thority. Laws  are  often  occasional,  often  ca- 
pricious, made  alii^ys  by  a  few,  aqd  some-  | 
times  by  a  single  voice.  Nations  have  chang- 
ed their  characters ;  slavery  is  how  nowhere 
more  patiently  endured,  than  in  countries  once 
inhabited  by  the  zealots  of  liberty. 

But  national  customs  can  arise  only  from 
^•nenl  agreement ;  they  are  not  imposed,  but 
chosen,  and  are  continued  only  by  the  continu- 
ance of  their  cause.  An  Englisnman's  notice 
of  the  weather,  is  the  natural  censoquence  of 
changeable  skies  and  uncertain  seasons.  In 
many  parts  of  the  worid,  wet  weather  and  ('ry 
are  regularly  expected  at  certain  periods  ;  but 
in  our  island  every  man  goes  to  sloop,  unable 
to  guess  whether  he  shall  behold  in  die  morn- 
ing a  bright  or  cloudy  atmosphere,  whether 
his  rest  sliall  be  lulled  by  a  shower,  or  broken 
by  a  tempest.  We  therefore  rejoice  mutually 
at  good  weather,  as  at  an  escape  from  some- 
thing that  we  feared ;  and  mutually  complain 
of  bad,  as  of  the  loss  of  something  that  we 
hoped.  Such  is  the  reason  of  our  practice ; 
and  who  shall  treat  it  with  contempt?  Surely 
not  the  attendant  on  a  court,  whoso  business 
is  to  watch  the  looks  of  a  bein^  weak  and  fool- 
ish as  himself,  and  wliose  vanity  is,  to  recount 
the  nainofl  of  men  who  might  drop  into  nothing, 
and  leave  no  vacuity ;  nor  the  proprietor  of 
Amds,  who  stops  hisacouaintance  in  the  street 
to  tell  him  of  the  loss  of  nalf-a-crown  ;  nor  the 
inquirer  aAcr  news,  who  fills  his  head  with  for- 
eign eveuts;  and  talks  of  skirmishes  and  sieg- 
es, of  which  no  consequence  will  ever  reach 
his  hearers  or  himself.  The  weather  is  a  nobler 
and  more  interesting  subject ;  it  is  the  present 
state  of  the  skies  and  of  the  earth,  on  whieh 
plenty  and  famine  are  suspended,  on  which 
millions  depend  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  weather  is  froquenttymentionad  Cwuw 
other  reason,  less  honourable  to  MT 
trymen.      Oor   dimoaitioiw    I* 
fhang«  with tiM  coiMvof  tWri 


wc  find  ourselves  cheerful  and  good-natured, 
we  naturally  pay  our  acknowledgements  to 
tlie  powers  of  sunsliine ;  or,  if  wo  sink  into  did* 
ness  and  peevishness,  look  round  the  horixon 
for  an  excuse,  and  charge  our  discontent  upon 
an  easterly  wind  or  a  cloudy  day. 

Surely  nothing  is  more  reproachful  to  a  being 
endowed  with  reason,  than  to  resign  its  powers 
to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  live  in  depen« 
dencc  on  the  weather  and  the  wind,  for  the  only 
blessings  which  nature  has  put  into  our  power, 
tranouiUity  and  benevolence.  To  look  up  to 
the  sky  for  the  nutriment  of  our  bodies,  is  the 
condition  of  nature ;  to  call  upon  the  sun  for 
peace  and  gaycty,  to  deprecate  the  clouds  lest 
sorrow  should  overwhelm  us,  is  the  cowardice 
of  idleness,  and  idolatry  of  folly. 

Yet,  even  in  this  age  of  inquiry  and  know- 
ledge, when  superstition  is  driven  away,  and 
omens  and  prodigies  have  lost  their  tenors,  wa 
find  this  folly  countenanced  by  frequent  exam- 
ples. Those  that  laugh  at  the  portentous 
glare  of  a  comet,  and  hear  a  crow  with  equal 
tranquillity  from  the  right  or  left,  will  yet  talk 
of  times  and  situations  proper  for  intellectual 
performances,  will  imagine  the  fancy  exalted 
by  vernal  breezes,  and  the  reason  invigorated 
by  a  bright  calm. 

If  men  who  have  ffiven  up  themselves  to  fan 
ciful  credulity,  womd  confine  their  conceits 
in  tlicir  own  ininds,  they  might  regulate  their 
lives  by  the  barometer,  with  inconvenience  on* 
ly  to  themselves  ;  but  to  fill  the  world  with  ac- 
counts of  intellects  subject  to  ebb  and  flow,  of 
one  ecnius  that  awakened  in  the  spring,  and 
another  that  ripened  in  the  autumn,  of  one 
mind  expanded  in  the  summer,  and  of  another 
concentrated  in  the  winter,  is  no  less  dangeiw 
ous  than  to  tell  children  of  bugbears  and  gob- 
lins. Fear  will  find  every  house  haunted;  and 
idleness  will  wait  for  ever  for  the  moment  of 
illumination. 

This  distinction  of  seasons  is  produced  only 
by  imagination  operating  on  luxury.  To  tern 
perancc  every  day  is  bright,  and  every  hour  is 

f propitious  to  diligence.  He  that  shall  reso 
utely  excite  his  faculties,  or  exert  his  virtues, 
will  soon  make  himself  superior  to  the  seasons, 
and  may  set  at  defiance  the  morning  mist,  and 
the  evening  damp,  the  blasts  of  the  east,  and 
the  clouds  of  the  south. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  to 
make  man  unshaken  by  calamity,  and  unelat- 
ed  by  success  ;  incorruptible  by  pleasure,  and 
invulnerable  by  pain ;  these  are  heights  of 
wisdom  which  none  ever  attained,  and  to  which 
few  can  aspire  ;  but  there  are  lower  degrees  of 
constancy  necessary  to  common  virtue  ;  and 
every  man,  however  he  may  distrust  himself  in ' 
the  extremes  of  good  or  evil,  mifht  at  least 
struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  climate, 
and  refuse  to  enslave  his  virtue  or  his  reason 
to  the  most  variable  of  all  variations,  the  chan- 
ges of  the  weather. 


No.  12.]     Saturday,  JaLT  1,  1768. 

*  -n^n  is  important  in  his  own  eyes, 
viuch  we  all,  either  voluntarily 
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tit  tinwanly,  ol  J^**t  ^nce  «n  Iwut  confes*  tha 
tiulli ,  aiitJ  il  will  iitiavoidnbly  fyllow,  that  we- 
ry  man  b*:'Uevo?lijmst'iriTiiporl«.rit  to  llio  fiublia. 

The  na:ht  which  Ihis  inij^Drtnntrp  gi^f^v  u»  '* 
l^eaeriil  notice  ntitl  visiililr  dtfttirit^lion,  ifi  ^mo  of 
tboeo  dispuliible  priTilL'a;t^8  whirii  wc  lifl^yo  not 
■Iwaye  ooiirB^o  to  aisiiert^  and  which  we  iheri?- 
fore  auPer  to  lie  ilormanl,  till  fiomo  elniion  of 
mind,  Of  v^ci?tf(ifiidf^  of  fortune,  incites  us  to  df> 
cUr«  our  prDtPdiM^iiAj  and  enforce  our  de- 
maJids.  Arid  boptldBf  nv  tHia  claim  of  vulgajf 
cbaraciera  nmy  «eom  to  the  ftup«rt^i!ioo9  and 
■flTcrc,  the  If  arc  few  who  do  tiol  at  one  timo 
oro^erendcnvour  to  step  forward  beyoiid  their 
rank^  who  do  not  make  tfonw  atTu^glcn  for 
fojnc,  and  abow  tJbiU  tht^j  thmk  all  oCber  con* 
?enienccfc  an  si  df?iights  imperfectly  enjoyed 
without  a  namf". 

To  get  a  name  can  happen  btjt  to  few.  A 
n&tnej  even  iu  the  most  commercial  nation,  is 
one  of  the  few  things  wMch  cannot  b©  bought. 
It  i»  l3io  free  giU  of  man  kind,  which  must  be 
deaenrcd  boforf»  il  mil  be  pmnled,  and  is  at 
Jail  Tin w I i Hn i: I y  bofflowcd ,  ButtliiaunwiHing- 
ncBA  only  in^Ttiy^ctdi'Mpe  in  him  who  holier ea 
hii  merit  sullicionl  Eo  orereomti  it. 

Tbcfc  is  a  particular  period  of  life  in  wtucb 
Ibia  fondneai)  for  a  name  Ercem*  principally  to 
pt«»donainate  in  both  scicf.  Scarce  any  cou» 
f»t«  eOiikOfftciigethef  Imlthe  nuptials  aje  deelar^ 
ed  in  the  newnpupiTrs  wiUi  encoiAUinifi  on  each 
party.  Many  nn  eye,  ranging  over  the  pag'e 
witli  e«gt]r  cmiosity  in  quc^t  oC  statesmen  flind 
heTO«s,  is  stopped  by  a  marriage  cf^Icbmtcd  be* 
tween  Mr.  Buckram,  an  eminifnt  ."talesman  in 
Threadnecdie-srreel^  and  Mi*<9  Dolly  Juniper, 
the  only  dati^blcrof  an  eminent  distiller  ot  ibe 
pariah  of  Sl  Gile^^a  in  tbe  F^t«IdB,  ayotui^lady 
adorned  with  n?ery  Bccompttshment  that  eon 
^ve  happiTifss  to  ihL^  niarrieil  mltiUK  Or  wc 
are  told  amidpi  niir  jjnpaticriri.'  ffir  thr-  event  of 
a  battle,  l];ai  lui  a  ccrtiiju  d^y  .Mr.  Winker,  a 
tide-waiter  nl  Yannoutb,  waa  morried  to  Mrs, 
Cackle^  a  widow  lady  of  /^rcat  aeeom|ilJHh- 
ment^  ■  and  tlmt  us  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
nerformiMl  thry  5ft  out  in  a  post  cliajsc  for 
Vannoiith. 

Many  afi  the  iiiquiricH  which  f^ucli  intelli- 
gence miij-t  undoubtedly  raise,  hut  nothing  in 
Bie  world  \s  lasting*  When  the  reader  lias 
contLttiijilah'd  with  {•nv\%  orwitli  gladness,  the 
felicity  of  Mr,  liiickrain  and  Mr.  Winker,  and 
mnsack^'d  his  memory  for  the  narnna  ^^f  Juniper 
and  Cackle,  hia  attention  ib  divrtted  to  otiier 
thoTi£ht5,  by  Jindinjij  tbut  Mirza  will  nL.it  cover 
this  3ea**on ;  or  that  a  spaniel  has  brcn  lost  or 
e  lot  en,  that  nnswcrs  to  the  name  of  Ranker. 

Whence  il  nri:?eH  th^ir  on  the  day  of  marriage 
{ill  [i^rr-e  to  cnll  thus  upcMTily  for  lionoiir*,  I  am 
not  ft b le  t o  d i sFco ve r.  H onvc ,  pe rim ps,  t h i n  k  i t 
kind  by  a  public  declaration,  to  put  nn  end  to 
the  hop^s  of  rivalry  and  the  fear^  of  jealousy,  to 
let  parent!? know  that  llu-r  miiy  set  tlieir  daugh- 
t^7rg  at  liberty  whoni  they  have  locked  up  for 
fearof  ofllie  bride^jroom,  or  to  dismiss  to  their 
countt.T*+ and  thrir  oiFiecs  the  amtirous  yotitba 
I  bat  had  been  used  to  hover  round  tiie  dwellings 
of  the  bride. 

These  connubial  pralf^tsi  may  have  another 
f  au«.    It  may  be  the  inleflTion  of  the  husband 


and  wii«  ti>  digtiify  ttiociitetv«i  In  l3i«  mi  «l 
each  other^  and^  aeeordiDg  to  tl^r  damrail 
tempers  or  expectations,  to  win  afiecdoa,4l 
eofor*"e  reapeet 

It  wa4  aaid  of  tlie  family  of  Lueaa  tb&t  I 
wae  rM>£itf,  fi^r  all  tht  broihert  wtrt  Mllnlf  «iu 
alt  tht  fiaUrt  %eer*  mrtumu.  WlAt  WiMlld  | 
stranger  say  of  tlje  En»Iiiih  i&»tHlCb|tft  vldci^ 
on  the  day  yf  mama^%  all  the  m^fllftCMbjaf 
and  aU  the  women  btaui\f'ulf  iii  rompiiifcii^  iol 
Htk  7 

How  lon^^  tbe  wife  wiU  ba  mvum&vdti 
eminence  of  her  busbar>d»  of  um  biMbniwI 
tinne  t^  belicre  that  his  wifo  h&a  thv 
required  to  makemoma^ e  happy  ^  i^x^Jf 
ably  be   queationed.     I   am   a|rai4  lEit 
tijiie  seldom  parties  before  each  ii 
that  praises  are  fallaeioiiAt  i^nd«  |Mirlii 
those  prai«ea  which  we  ex>nfef  up^n  oi 

I  should,  tlierf>forc,  think  that  thu 
mi|^ht  be  omitted  without  any  loss  to  the  oiiid^ 
muLnity ;  and  that  tbc  aonii  and  da^gbteia  Af 
lanen  and  alleys  tni§bt  ^oher&aner  tothif  iKset 
church,  with  no  wilue^etos  of  their  woiOi  «l 
happiness  but  their  parents  and  their .fiifei^i 
bnl  if  they  cannot  be  hjLppy  on  their  bridaTte 
wjthotit  some  grati^jUion  of  Ihdf  ramt^ii 
hope  ibey  will  be  wiilmf  to  encoum^  a  £Hew 
of  mine  who  propoaea  to  devoto  hi*  power*  ^ 
their  service, 

Mr*  Settle,  a  man  wbosv  cnnisiaiMi  waa 
allowed  by  tJie  ^miaflil,  and  whtamm 
mriitj  wore  confessed  by  tbr» 
tho  latter  part  of  a  ton^  hh  supportcfd 
by  a  n  uncommon  expcSient*  Ue  bad  a 
injj  elegy  and  epitlialauuum,  of  wteiloaly  Ehf 
iir^t  and  iast  leaver  wcro  varied  «eeajiooali|^ 
and  tlie  intermediate  pages  irac«,  by  fcncral 
terms,  Icfl  applicable  slike  to  «viry  cbaraetcr 
When  any  zuamagc  became  known.  Settle 
ran  in  the  bridegroom  with  his  epithnJoimoii; 
and  wberi  he  heard  of  any  deuth^rantotbebw 
wilh  hh  elegy* 

Who  can  think  himself  disarrae-ed  by  a  tnk 
that  was  practised  so  lone  by  tho  nval  of  Drjv 
den,  by  tho  poet  whose  Ernpref^s  of  Moro«a 
was  played  before  prineea  by  ladies  of  tk 
court  i 

My  friend  proposes  lo  opeo  an  office  in  lii 
FUet  for  matrimonial  panegyrics,  and  will  >fr 
commodate  all  with  praise  w^o  tliink  their uim 
powers  of  expression  inade<iuate  to  iJieir  maiL 
He  will  i5ti]l  any  man  or  woman  the  imtii*«r 
tjuiihtic^iLion  wliich  is  mostfiohionabkoraiciBL 
desired ;  but  di  sires  ld«  customers  to  reo*©' 
ber,  that  be  eels  beauty  at  the  bigbeft  prises 
and  ncbesat  the  next ;  and  if  be  be  weUpi4 
throws  in  virtue  for  nothing^. 


No.  13.]     SATUiLDAt,  July  6,  I'SS. 

TO  THE  IDLER, 

DeilIi  Mr.   IriLEa, 

Though  few  men  of  prudence  are  mticb  iO' 
cUutid  to  interpose  in  disfputes  between  ma 
andwlfc^who  conimunly  make  peaee  it  tjj* 
expense  ttf  the  arbitrator,  yet  I  wjlj  venture  Is 
lay  before  you  a  controversy;  by  which  th* 
quiet  of  my  hoase  has  beeu  long  djslurbe^i 
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and  which,  unless  you  can  decide  it,  is  likely 
to  produce  lasting  evils,  and  embitter  those 
hours  which  nature  sceras  to  have  appropriat- 
ed to  tenderness  and  repose. 

I  married  a  wife  with  no  great  fortune,  but 
of  a  family  remarkable  for  domestic  prudence, 
and  elegant  frugality.  I  lived  with  her  at  ease, 
if  not  with  happmcss,  and  seldom  had  any  rea- 
■on  of  complaint  The  house  was  alwa3rs 
clean,  the  servants  very  active  and  regular, 
dinner  was  on  the  table  every  day  at  the  same 
minute,  and  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  frightened  when  I  invited  their  husbands, 
lest  their  own  economy  should  be  less  esteem- 
ed. 

During  this  gentle  lapse  of  life  my  dear 
brought  me  three  daughters.  I  wished  for  a 
son,  to  continue  the  family ;  but  my  wife  often 
tells  me,  that  boys  are  dirty  things,  and,  are 
always  troublesome  in  a  house  ;  and  declares 
that  she  has  hated  the  sight  of  them  ever  since 
she  saw  lady  Fondle's  eldest  son  ride  over  a 
carpet  with  his  hobby-horse  all  mire. 

I  did  not  much  attend  to  her  opinion,  but 
knew  that  girls  could  not  be  made  boys ;  and 
therefore  composed  myself  to  bear  what  I  could 
not  remedy,  and  resolved  to  bestow  that  care  on 
my  daughters  to  which  only  the  sons  are  com- 
monly bought  entitled. 

But  my  wife*s  notions  of  education  differ 
widely  from  mine.  She  is  an  irreconcileable 
enemy  to  idleness,  and  considers  every  state 
of  life  as  idleness,  in  which  the  hands  are  not 
employed,  or  some  art  acquired,  by  which  she 
thinks  money  may  be  got  or  saved. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  she  calls  up 
her  daughters  at  a  certain  hour,  and  appoints 
them  a  task  of  needlework  to  be  peribrmed 
before  breakfast  They  are  confined  in  a  far- 
ret,  which  has  its  window  in  the  roof,  botboe- 
cause  the  work  is  best  done  at  a  skylight,  and 
because  children  are  apt  to  lose  time  by  look- 
ing about  them. 

They  bring  down  their  work  to  breakfast, 
and  as  they  deserve  are  commended  or  reprov- 
ed ;  they  are  then  sent  up  with  a  new  task  till 
dinner ;  if  no  company  is  expected,  their 
mother  sits  with  them  the  whole  afternoon,  to 
direct  their  operations,  and  to  draw  patterns, 
and  is  sometimes  denied  to  her  nearest  rela^ 
tions,  when  she  is  engaged  in  teaching  them 
a  new  stitch. 

By  this  continual  exercise  of  their  diligence, 
fihe  has  obtained  a  very  considerable  number  of 
laborious  performances.  We  have  twice  as 
many  fire-screens  as  chimneys,  and  three  flour- 
ished quilts  for  every  bed.  Half  the  rooms  are 
adorned  with  a  kind  of  nitile  pictureSf  which 
imitate  tapestry.  But  all  their  work  is  not  set 
out  to  show  ;  she  has  boxes  filled  with  knit  gar- 
ters and  braided  shoes.  She  has  twenty  covers 
for  side-saddles  embroidered  with  silver  flow- 
ers, and  has  curtains  wrought  with  gold  in  va- 
rious figures,  which  she  resolves  some  time  or 
other  to  hang  up.  All  these  she  displays  to 
her  company  whenever  she  is  elate  with  merit, 
and  ea^er  for  praise ;  and  amidst  the  the  prai- 
ses which  her  friends  and  herself  bestow  upon 
hpr  merit,  she  never  fails  to  turn  to  me,  and 
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ask  what  all  these  would  cost,  if  I  had  been  to 
buy  them. 

1  sometimes  venture  to  tell  her  that  many  of 
the  ornaments  are  superfluous;  that  what  ii 
done  with  so  much  labour  might  have  been 
supplied  by  a  very  easy  purchase ;  that  the 
work  is  not  always  worth  the  materials  ;  and 
that  I  know  not  why  the  children  should  be 
persecuted  with  useless  tasks,  or  <%liged  to 
make  shoes  that  are  never  worn.  She  ai^ 
swers  with  a  look  of  contempt,  that  men  never 
care  how  money  goes,  and  proceeds  to  tell  of 
a  dozen  new  chairs  for  whicn  she  is  contriving 
covers,  and  of  a  couch  which  she  intends  to 
stand  as  a  monument  of  needle-work. 

In  the  meantime  the  girls  grow  up  in  total 
ignorance  of  every  thing  past,  present,  and  fti- 
ture.  Molly  asked  me  the  other  day,  whether 
Ireland  was  in  France,  and  was  ordered  by  her 
mother  to  mind  her  hem.  Kitty  knows  not, 
at  sixteen,  the  dificrence  between  a  protestant 
and  a  papist,  because  she  has  been  employed 
three  years  in  filling  a  side  of  a  closet  with  a 
hanging  that  is  to  represent  Cranmer  in  the 
flames.  And  Dolly,  my  eldest  «;irl,  is  now  un- 
able to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  having  spent 
all  ;the  time,  which  other  children  pass  at 
school,  in  working  the  interview  between  Solo 
mon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

About  a  month  ago  Tent  and  Turkey-stitch 
seemed  at  a  stand  ;  my  wife  knew  not  what 
new  work  to  introduce ;  I  ventured  to  propose 
that  the  eirls  should  now  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  mentioned  the  necessity  of  a  little 
arithmetic ;  but,  unhappily,  my  wife  has  dia- 
covered  that  linen  wears  out  and  has  bought 
the  girls  three  little  wheels  that  they  may  spin 
huckaback  for  the  servants'  table.  I  remon- 
strated, that  with  larger  wheels  they  might 
despatch  in  an  hour  what  must  now  cost  them 
a  day ;  but  she  told  me,  with  irresistible  au^ 
thonty,  that  any  business  is  better  than  idle- 
ness ;  that  when  these  wheels  are  set  upon  a 
table  with  mats  under  them,  they  will  turn 
without  noise  and  keep  the  girls  upright ;  that 
ereat  wheels  are  not  fit  for  gentlewomen ;  and 
that  with  these,  small  as  Uie}^  are^  she  does  . 
not  doubt  but  that  the  three  girls,  if  they  are 
kept  close,  will  spin  every  year  as  much  cloth 
as  would  cost  five  pounds  if  one  were  to  buy  it. 


No.  14.]     Saturday,  July  15,  1758. 

When  Diogenes  received  a  visit  in  his  tub  firom 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  asked,  according 
to  the  ancient  forms  of  royal  courtesy,  what 
petition  he  had  to  offer ;  /  have  nothing,  said  h«» 
to  oak,  htU  that  you  would  remote  to  the  other  sMs^ 
thai  you  may  not,  fry  intercepting  the  nmsMiM^ 
take  from  me  what  fou  cannot  give. 

Such  was  the  demand  of  Diogenes  from  tlM 
greatest  monarch  of  the  earth,  which  thosa, 
who  have  less  power  than  Alexander,  may« 
with  yet  more  propriety,  apply  to  themsehrei. 
He  that  does  much  good,  minr  be  allowed  to  do 
sometimes  a  little  harm.  But  if  the  oppov* 
tunities  of  beneficence  be  denied  by  fortan^ 
innocence  should  at  least  be  vigilaatly  pt^ 
served 
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It  if  wtU  kaowa  that  tiiM  oiio«  PMt  nenr 
fMVMi  iadthAtthtmomratwhielilf  lotl|la 
iMt  ftirtirw.  Time,  therofbi^  ought,  abore 
tB  olh«r  kiadt  of  propertyi  to  be  Am  ftom 
lafuiott  I  tad  jtt  thort  ia  ao  aiaa  who  does 
aololAim  Uw  powor  of  wMtiag  thai  tiaM  which 
ItttMriithtof  othtn. 

Thin  otttrpatioa  is  to  foatnJ,  that  a  Twy 
MmU  pail  of  tha  jtar  li  apaat  by  ohoioai 
•oanaif  aa j  tMag  ia  doaa  whoa  it  ia  iateadad, 
or  obtalaad  whaa It  ii  datliad.  Lifa  ia  eoatia- 
iNlly  raragad  by  lavadara  i  oaa  ttaala  away  aa 
hau^aadaaotharadari  oaaooacaalatheiob- 
hm  by  humriaf  at  iato  bofiatta,  aaothar  by 
laUinttttwittiaaittiaBiaati  tha  depradatioa  u 


OMUauad  thiaafh  a  thovtaad  vioiaiitiadaa  of 
tmalt  aad  traaqaiUi^i  till,  haviaf  loat  all, 
wa  aaa  toaa  ao  moia. 

Thia  waHa  of  tha  livaa  of  Biaa  hai  baaa  TaiT 
ftaqaaatly  ohargad  upoa  tha  Oiaat,  whoaa  Ibt 
hMfa  liagar  ftom  yaar  to  yaar  la  azpaetatioaa, 
laii  dta  at  laM  with  patitioaa  ia  their  haade. 
noaa  who  lalia  aavy  will  eaeily  lacar  oaaaaia. 
I  haow  nal  whalhar  etateeaMa  and  patroae  do 
aal  eaihr  mova  lapfoaohee  thaa  they  deeawa» 
tad  may  aol  rather  themaelvee  com^laia,  that 
Ihiy  aia  fivaa  ap  a  pr«y  to  pr^eaamaa  witl^ 
ami  nariti  aad  la  impoitaaity  withoal  ehaida. 

The  trith  ki  that  the  iaeoaveaiaaieae  of  al- 
Hadanee  aia  amra lamaatad thaa  Mt  Totfaa 

Mtar  aamhar  aoKeltathm  ia  Ita  owa  tewaid 

(haaam  ia gaod  caaipa^y^ la  Hlh af  ftm^ 
^illlaawithmia«rBowar»lahaahle  la  nD 
l^ftadhait  aawi-  lo  aiatifl  mftrim  clreha  wiBi 
inilvlieMaf  tafONM*  •TMcliMtf  fc 
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m  ha  i^aidad  aa  aaaadldata  Ibt  high  efcii^ 
ma  aaMeaaitieae  amre  Ihaa  ayltaleal  la  tha 
Miy  of  ftL^WH^  whiehi  paihapa»  ha  that  hega 
Itaa  haa  hai^  aaaiieaea  la  aanad. 
▲  ma^  MMkMM  ia  a  hbTSSaa,  who 


A  maa>  tea^kaiae  ia  a  hjgh  

maltipHee  h«opip<»  thai  h«  may  amhip^  depea 
deata^  aiiay  W  <NWMiKil«f^  a*  a  hea*  i  of  |h«t, 
iailiy  dr»ad<ML  hni  ^Nwihr  ax^fd ;  hi*  d«a  n 
aaow«s  aad  lh<^^  wW  «>Mld  aat  h*  dctwnwl* 
aieaa  ivM  anWMPM  Wik  iwpgi^'wwuijRrfK  wm 
wail^  nit  wm  ^  dMa  <«t<Nfallan  aad  mtthi> 
wIm  aiY  ftM  ww»»'^  h»ca«ii»  iWy  ei«  mi 
^aai^a^  aau  ^^  nPA  wviml  ^m^  w^ia  aiMw^ac^  hhi^ 
«hMK  aad  kivwM*^  <w>«v>ayhai»ataL 

He  wfMe^  MMMk  M'  ¥iim%i  ptiMwrm  aim  toaa 
aat><^  «f  WMmkiwd,  mmim  |:it«  af  hmmflC  ia  a 
ai^MC  m^aMHy^  to  ta#  ^MawtwHeK^  <w  tHMaaaireB 
thaw  wW  MMtwKad  h>m.  Ecmt  mas  wha  » 
aicik  fit  hHftMitf  w^  At  to  hna  W  iv!ii«f ;  hl^ 
thai  waM*  to  «f«Mh  ««Q  nnaaaw  him  aehc«r;| 

'^  W  that  w«at»  to  Vmt  wSi  «i^Mt  him  I 
H«aT  |iaiiM«  after  Inwk,  thr 
a»d  i9ir  ^^mwag  to 


B«feJ»d29^t«» 


aa^riMvifid  aaiaa  h« 
«^nrh  W  TCSPM4*  a»  &«  aa  Xmt  air 


oftniA,  htA  v^Dchihr 
^(■ima  to  he  ivoflivic^  wiih 
If  «»  wan  havt  i^ 

t  i^Mnr&QiBa* 


lafi^wMJMli^ 


ha  aaalaalla  yay  a  tcftnfl*  ef  in  IBM  to  m  »d^ 
Utadaaf  Iffaji*;  toa«:hiiB*rat,wh»mih<»ey> 
polayaaala  wImAi  hr  jtfvtir  hM^tf:  ioti«ooa> 
witar  aha  alia  adiw  alaih  hrawgrmfcaK^  to 
'rfla  Uaaamaisia 


the  eomplainer,  who  whines  only  to  be  pitiail ; 
to  the  pnuector,  whose  happineee  is  toenlartaiai 
hia  friends  with  expectations  which  afl  bWI 
himself  know  to  be  vain ;  to  the  ermMiiBial, 
who  tella  of  bargains  and  settlements ;  to  dm 
poiitician|  who  predicts  the  &te  of  batdaa  aad 
broach  of  alliances ;  to  the  osmar,  who  ceia' 
paroa  the  dillerent  fonds ;  and  to  the  talkci^ 
who  talkaoaly  because  he  bves  to  bo  ^^ifc^j. 
To  pot  ereiy  man  in  pomessioa  of  hia  owa 
time,  and  rescue  the  day  from  the  auceeaeioo  al* 


uaarper^is  beyond  my  power,  and  beyond  mj 


^  stop  might  be  pat  te 

this  wuaarcttul  persecutioa,  if  alTwoala  aai^ 
oust  V  reflect,  that  whoerer  poys  a  viait  that  ia  « 
aol  oaairad,  or  talks  longer  thaa  the  haaiar  ia 
williag  to  attaad,  is  gaiUf  of  aa  iiijaqr  iHiick 
ha  eaaaot  repair,  ana  takaa  away  (hat  wfaieh 
ha  oaaaol  gira. 
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thal,yoa  willaay,  iaa  — tgiiiiaas  ona ;  hiA 
what  makaah  dba  mom  aa  la  ma  m^  that  wkw 
wife  haaaolhmg  tadoz  at  laaatshahmA  %»• 
and  tha  pMpact  of  %»• 


gaoa  a  mnaaa  m  lavammBwaan  i  ■mnsaai 
aa^  to  •fcs^^  ^  e^^kemv  ^^^m^  ^^^^  ^ 
m|y  aaop  aamri^  or  laa  maa^gamaaa  aa  mgy 


UmOj, 


a  shopman  to  aae,  if  she  weald  pm  km  haada^ 
it.  ii  aowonly  in  my  wmy.    Skr  amb  aH  tba 
flaaatviing  ahtMt  the  el 
her  fwirkfi  hetos^ or i 


wMeHmtlem^ 

amrl^c 
at  it,  w  if  I  wWodhr  i 
fifmwferheruBMnML  Si 
ihf  wa  tok« A  ni  adk ;  hMahraJ««TFwa 

<s  1^  fdmi>.  'lAm 

a  toanj^  er*«aM  a< 
I  am  ia  hmUag  famr  leawa  «f 

la  ir  Arwaiia   I  aim  «!&,  Ifta^miL.  :tr 

ma  her  c— p—g^  isaima  t^Mtmluii  xnuir 

iMf  «HM  «f  her  SI  iieBiiinaaurr  anc  itini^.  u* 

w«  W«  «ai  al  Ak  i|VV  fan  «f  tar  tinum^ 

hkRincvrof  in- 


ay  3MBUM— '  ifgi 
ma,  m^tt  At  uL  tbf  iitlka 
vignms  :  anc  I  (uiuIg  "wiBh 
loMT  Immelf  iL  tliBm^  bm,  jn» 
majfid  to  da  iim  amic 
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■ad  look  After  •  little  boy  about  two  yean  old, 
which  I  may  fairiy  say  is  the  mothers's  owq 
ehikL  The  brat  must  be  humoured  in  every 
Ihni^ :  he  is,  therefore,  suflered  constantly  to 
play  in  the  shop,  pull  all  the  goods  about,  and 
elaaberap  the  shelTes  to  ^t  at  the  plums  and 
■QMr.  I  dare  not  correct  him ;  because,  if  I 
did,  I  riioald  haTO  wife  and  maid  both  upon  me 
rt  <iiiee.  As  to  the  latter,  she  is  as  lasy  and 
rittttiah  as  her  mistress ;  and  because  she  com- 
pl^M  she  has  too  much  work,  we  can  scarcely 
g«t  her  to  do  any  thing  at  all ;  nay,  what  is 
wone  than  that,  I  am  afraid  she  is  hardly 
hooiet;  and  as  she  is  entrusted  to  buy  in  all 
oar  prorimons,  the  jade,  I  am  sure,  makes  a 
— rffitpenny  out  of  ererir  article. 

Bnt  to  retom  to  my  deary. — ^The  evenings 
■m  tin  only  time,  when  it  is  fme  weather,  tlut 
lim  left  to  myself;  for  then  she  generally 
tokea  tlie  child  out  to  give  it  milk  in  the  park. 
When  Am  comes  home  affain  she  is  so  fati- 
mmd  with  walkinjg,  that  she  cannot  stir  from 
Eir  chair;  and  it  is  an  hour  after  shop  is  shut, 
betee  I  can  get  a  bit  of  supper,  while  the 
■tfid  as  taken  up  in  undressing  and  putting  the 
cUdtobed. 

Bat  you  will  pitj  me  much  more  when  I  tell 
JIM  tlM  manner  in  idiich  we  generally  pass 
mm  Sondaya.  In  the  morning  ue  is  common- 
.Ttoo  ill  todresa  herself  to  go  to  church  ;  she 
tnarslbre,  never  gets  up  till  noon  ;  and  what  is 
■tiU  more  vwatioqa,  keeps  me  in  bed  with  her, 
1 1  oogtalto  be  busuy  engaged  in  better 
fmeoL  It  is  well  if  she  can  get  her 
on  by  dinner-time ;  and  when  that  is 
[  an  flve  to  be  dragged  out  by  her,  either 
la  Ooor|^  or  Homsey  Wood,  or  the  White- 
CaadUil  Honae.  Yet  even  these  near  ezcur- 
mam  m  aovery  fttiguing  to  her,  that,  besides 
likit  it  coela  me  in  tea  and  hot  roUs^  and  syl- 
,  and  oakea  for  the  boy,  I  am  frequently 
L  to  take  a  hackne]r-coach,  or  drive  them 
wmm  in  a  ona-horae  chair.  At  other  times,  as 
■jf  wfiCb  is  rather  of  the  fattest,  and  a  very 
pMT  walker,  beaides  bearinc  her  whole  weight 
Ipsa  Bj  arm,  I  am  obliged  to  carry  the  child 

^Fbna^  6ir,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her 
ta^irathoat either profitor satisfaction^  and, 
whSm  I  aae  my  neighbours'  wives  helpins  in 
Ika  Aon,and  ahnoat  eamiiLff  as  much  as  Uieir 
hathMM,  I  have  the  mortification  to  find,  that 
■tea  is  nothing  but  a  dead  weight  upon  me. 
la  ilMit,  I  do  not  know  any  greater  misfortune 
oaakapfaato  aplain  hard-workine  tradesman, 
at  I  Mai  Ibai  to  be  joined  to  such  a  woman, 
ate  is  atfaar  a  do^  than  a  help-mate  to  him. 
f  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

ZACBAaT  TaEACLB. 


Nab.  liL]    Satvbdat,  July  89,  1768.. 

I  »A»  a  Tiait  yesterday  to  my  old  firiend  Ned 
DiUf  gat,  at  hia  country  lodgings.  Nedbeffan 
iMda  with  a  very  small  fortune;  he  took  a 
■hH  booae  in  an  obscure  street,  and  for  some 
MM  dealt  only  in  remnanta.  Knowing  that 
iigtt  gafait  fmalu  •  kewy  jtune,  he  wss  content 


with  moderate  profit;  having  observed  or 
heard  the  efiecte  of  civility,  he  bowed  down 
to  the  counter-edge  at  the  entrance  and  de- 
parture of  every  customer,  listened  without 
impatience  to  the  objections  of  the  ignorant, 
and  refused  without  resentment  the  ofTeis 
of  the  penurious.  His  only  recreation  was, 
to  stand  at  his  own  door  and  look  into  the 
street  His  dinner  was  sent  him  from  a  neigh- 
bouring alehouse,  and  he  opened  and  shut  the 
shop  at  a  certain  hour  with  his  own  hands. 

His  reputetion  soon  extended  from  one  end 
of  the  street  to  the  other;  and  Mr.  Drufget's 
exemplary  conduct  was  recommended  by 
every  master  to  his  apprentice,  and  by  every 
father  to  his  son.  Nea  was  not  only  consider- 
ed as  a  thrivin^^  trader,  but  as  a  man  of  ele- 
gance and  pohteness,  for  he  was  remarkably 
neat  in  his  dress,  and  would  wear  his  coat 
threadbare  without  spotting  it ;  his  hat  was 
always  brushed,  his  shoes  gn>ssv,  his  wig  nice- 
ly curled,  and  his  stockings  without  a  wrinkle. 
With  such  qualifications  it  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  gain  the  heart  of  Miss  Comfit, 
the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Comfit  the  confec- 
tioner. 

Ned  is  one  of  those  whose  happiness  maiw 
riage  has  increased.  His  wife  had  the  same 
disposition  with  himself;  and  his  method  of 
life  was  very  little  changed,  except  that  he 
dismissed  the  lodgers  of  the  first  floor  and 
took  the  whole  house  into  his  own  hands. 

He  had  already,  by  bis  parsimony  accumop 
lated  a  considerable  sum,  to  which  the  fortune 
of  his  wife  was  now  added.  From  this  time 
he  began  to  grasp  at  greater  acquisitions,  and 
was  uways  ready  witn  money  in  his  hand,  to 
pick  up  the  refuse  of  a  sale,  or  to  buy  the  stock 
of  a  trader  who  retired  from  business.  He  soon 
added  his  parlour  to  his  shop,  and  was  obliged 
a  few  months  afterwards,  to  hire  a  warehouse. 
He  had  now  a  shop  splendidly  and  copkiosly 
furnished  with  every  thmg  that  time  had  ii^piiw 
ed,  or  fashion  had  degraded,  with  fragments  of 
tissues,  odd  yards  of  brocade,  vast  bales  of  fad- 
ed silk,  and  innumerable  boxes  of  antiquated 
ribbons.  His  shop  was  soon  celebrated  through 
all  quarters  of  tne  town,  and  frequented  by 
every  form  of  ostentetious  poverty.  Every  maid 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  teller  than  her 
lady,  matehed  her  gown  a  Mr.  Drugget's;  and 
many  a  maiden  who  had  passed  a  winter,  with 
her  aunt  in  London,  dualed  the  rustics,  at 
her  return,  with  cheap  finery  which  Drug^ 
get  had  supplied.  His  shop  was  oflen  visited 
in  a  morning  by  ladies  who  left  their  coaches 
in  the  next  street,  and  crept  through  the  alley 
in  linen  gowns.  Drugget  knows  the  rank  of 
his  customers  by  their  Mshfulness;  and  when 
he  finds  them  unwilling  to  be  seen  he  invites 
up  stairs  or  retires  with  them  to  the 
back  wmdow. 

I  rejoiced  at  the  increasing  prosperity  of  my 
friend,  and  imagined  that  as  he  grew  rich,  he 
was  glowing  happy.  His  mind  has  partaken 
the  enlargement  of  his  fbrtune.  When  I  step- 
ped m  for  the  first  five  years,  I  was  weloomed 
only  with  a  shake  of  the  hand ;  in  the  next 
period  of  his  life,  he  beckoned  acroos  the  way 
fi»  a  pot  of  beer ;  but  (br  six  years  past   he 
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mrlfM  mtiaSmmi  flad  if  lie  biwpwfct  mm 
tlM  d«r  Mbre,  ii07«r  &iU  to  regale  ae  wkha 
fflletof  TeftL 

Hie  riches  neither  make  himmieivil  nor  B^ 
Hfenti  lie  roee  «t  the  eeme  boor, attended  wmi 
the  eame  aeeidiiity.  and  bowed  with  the  eaoM 
fmtleneea.  But  for  eomeTean' lie  hae  boon 
■Bcb  inclined  to  talli  of  the  fiitigoce  of  bnaiiieai 
nd  the  confinement  of  a  ebon,  and  to  wiih  thai 
Mhad  Jbeen  eo  hapfiy  aa  to  have  renewed  kb 
nde*a  leaee  of  a  farm,  that  he  ndffht  hare  Ihnad 
Witboot  nolae  and  bony,  in  a  pore  ab.  In  the 
-Mltae  eoeietT  of  honeit  viUafen,  and  the  ooM" 
'       '    '    lof  ' 


the  work!  of  nature. 

I  aoon  dieeorered  the  canee  of  my  fiiend'a 

n  He  tbooffHt  himeelf  grown  rich 


«OQgh  to  haTe  a  lodging  in  the  ooontij,  like 
the  mereen  on  Ludgate-hiU,  and  waa  reeolfed 
lo  oi^loy  himeelf  in  the  decline  of  life.  Thia 
WMarerolutionDoCtobemadeeaddenlj.  He 
Idkod  three  yeare  of  the  pleasurea  of  the  eonn- 
liyf  but  paeeed  erery  night  over  hii  own  shop. 
Bit  at  laathe  reeolved  to  be  happy,  and  hired  a 
lodging  in  the  covntiy,  that  he  may  eteal  aome 
hom  in  the  week  IVom  bueineae ;  for,  aaya  ha, 
Wkm  a  mm  mhmutt  in  Hft,  kt  hva  to  enttrialm 
AiMN(^  iemeHjiMf  w<l4  ki§  eien  tkouffhU, 
^  I WM  invited  to  thia  eeat  of  qmet  and  ooo- 
iHBplation  among  thoae  whom  Mr.  DrugceC 
•Mlfldaii  aa  hie  moat  reputable  friends,  ana  do- 
ilni  to  make  the  firat  witneaaee  of  hia  elevation 
It  the  hlghaat  dignities  of  a  shopkeeper.  I 
Innd  him  at  Islington,  in  a  room  which  over* 
MMd  the  high  road,  amusing  himaelf  with 
Mring  through  the  window,  which  the  donda 
if  4uit  would  not  suflbr  him  to  open.  He  em- 
bnoed  me,  told  me  I  was  welcome  into  the 
•Mntry,  and  asked  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself 
Wtuhid.  Ho  then  desired  that  dinner  ndght 
b*  battened,  for  Aesh  air  alwaya  ahaipened 
hit  anpetite,  and  ordered  mo  a  toast  and  a  glass 
of  wine  A(lf*r  inv  walk.  Ho  told  mo  much  of 
the  pleaatiro  ho  round  in  rcUrt'mont,  and  won- 
dered what  had  kept  him  io  long  out  of  the 
country.  Ai\or  dinner,  company  came  in, 
and  Mr,  Dniggot  a^ain  rt>poaled  the  praises  of 
Ult  country,  roronunendod  the  pleasures  of 
mtdltaUon,'  and  tohl  them,  that  he  had  been  all 
tbt  morning  at  the  winnow,  counting  the  car^ 
riages  aa  they  passed  before  him. 


No.  17.]    BATuaoAT,  Auo.  5,  175a 

Tut  rainy  weather,  which  has  continued  the 
last  mouth  is  said  to  have  given  great  disturi^ 
anee  to  the  inspectors  of  bwoineters.  The  ora- 
oiUous  classes  have  deceived  their  votaries; 
shower  ha«  »uceee«led  shower  though  thev  pre* 
iliete«i  «un«)iiue  and  dry  skies ;  end  by  fatal  con- 
ikienee  in  these  fkllaeious  prumisea,  many  coata 
iiave  lu«t  their  gloM,  and  manv  curls  have  been 
moistened  to  flaociditv. 

This  i»  one  of  the  distresses  to  which  mortals 
MMect  tbeinaelves  by  the  pride  of  speculation. 
I  bad  no  part  in  this  learned  disappointment, 
who  am  content  tu  credit  luv  senses;,  and  to  be- 
Uove  that  raiu  will  tall  when  the  air  blaekena, 
aad  that  the  weather  will  be  dry  when  the  sun 
iabrifkt.    My cautioa indeed  doea not ahraya 


pveaetvo  me  firom  a  abower*  To  bs  woly  sm^ 
oappen  to  the  cenuine  UUr;  but  to  be  vet  m 
opposition  to  theory,  can  befall  only  the  /dbr 
that  pratenda  to  be  buay.  Of  tfaoee  timt  snn 
oat  life  in  triflee,  and  die  wiAoct  m  ■aBsiiimi, 
many  fktter  theasaelvee  with  hi^  opinioaaaf 
their  own  importance,  and  imagiaff  tbat  tbsj 
are  every  day  adding^  aome  imnre¥eniimi  le 
hnman  Ufa.  Tobe  mleand  to  be  poer,hsse 
alwaya  been  leproaehes^  and  theietbte  evecy 
flsan  endeavoura,  wkh  hia  vtmoot  eaie,  to  him 
hb  poverty  from  othen^  and  h 


thoae  whom  I  never  cooUl 
to  rank  themselves  with  idlsrt,  and 
with  indignation  of  my  morning  sleyi 
tnraal  ramblee,  one  paaaea  the  day  m  t 
apiders,  tbat  ho  may  count  their  ejee 
microaoope  (  another  erecta  hia  head,  ai 


bits  the  dust  of  a  marjrgold  aeparated 
ftower  with  a  dezten^  worttiy  of  ] 
hoeek  bimaelfl   Sometnm  the  wheel  of  elaetii- 
dty:  aome  auspend  ringa  to  a  loadatotto,  and 


find  that  what  they  did  yeateidaT  they  cms  de 
again  to-day.  Some  regiater  the  ehengee  of 
t&  wmd,  and  die  fully  convinced  that  the  wind 


ia  changeable. 

There  are  men  vet  more  J  

heard  tbat  two  ootomleaa  lifeon  may  peodnce 
a  colour  by  union,  and  that  two  oaU'bodiea  will 
grow  hot  if  they  are  mingled;  -they  ninigle 
uiem,  and  prodooo  the  eB^  aKpeoted^  ta j  ji 


ThoJStlsrtthatspoftonlywithiBaBHsate  i  „ 
tore  may  claim  aome  indnlgaacey  if  thajaiw 
naaleas^  they  are  atill  iBBoeant;  bat  tfaeie  aim 
others,  whom  I  knownot  how  tomaBtion  witb- 
oot more  emotion  than  o^  love  tf  f  niet  will- 


3^^ 


medical  knowledge,  ia  a  laiaaof 
wfaoee  livee  are  only  varied  by  varietiea 
cruelty;  whose  favourite  amusement  is,  to 
nail  dogs  to  tables  and  open  them  alive ;  to  try 
how  lonff  life  may  be  continued  in  various  de» 
crees  of  mutilation,  or  with  the  exctaion  or 
laceration  of  tho  vital  paits ;  to  examine  whe- 
ther burning  irons  are  felt  more  acutely  bj 
the  bone  or  tendon;  and  whether  the  more 
lastinff  agonies  are  piroduced  by  poison  forced 
into  the  mouth,  or  injected  into  the  veins. 

It  is  not  without  reluctance  tbat  I  ofiend  the 
senaibility  of  the  tender  mind  with  imagea  like 
these.  If  such  omeltiea  were  not  practtaed,  it 
were  to  bedeaired  that  they  abould  not  be  con- 
ceived ;  but,  aince  they  are  pobliabed  every  day 
with  ostentation,  let  me  be  allowed  once  to 
mention  them  aince  1  mention  them  with  ab- 
horrence. 

Mead  has  invidkwaly  remarked  of  Wood- 
ward, that  he  gathered  shells  and  stones,  and 
would  pass  for  a  philooc^phar.  With  preten- 
sionsjmoeh  leee  reasonable,  the  anatomical 
novice  teanoot  the  living  bowelaof  an  animal, 
and  styles  himself  physician,  prei>are8  himself 
by  fassiliar  croelty  tor  that  piofessioQ  which  he 
is  to  ezerdae  unon  the  tender  and  the  helpless, 
UDon  feeble  homes  and  broken  minds,  and  by 
vrtiioh  he  baa  opportunities  to  extend  his  aita  of 
tortars^  and  continue  thoae  experiments  upon 
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infancy  and  a*^,  \thich  lie  has  hitherto  tried 
upon  cats  and  do<;s. 

What  is  alh^vcd  in  defence  of  .these  hateful 
practices,  every  one  knows ;  but  tho  truth.  H, 
that  by  knives,  lire,  and  poison,  knowled^  is 
not  always  sought,  and  is  very  seldom  attained. 
The  experiments  that  have  been  tried,  are  tried 
again ;  he  that  burned  an  animal  with  irons  yes- 
terday, will  be  willing  to  arouse  himself  with 
burning  another  to-morrow.  I  know  not,  that 
by  living  dissections  any  discovery  has  been 
made  by  which  a  single  malady  is  more  easily 
cured.  And  if  the  knowledge  of  physiology  has 
been  somewhat  increased,  ho  surely  buya 
knowledge  dear,  who  learns  tho  use  of  the  lac- 
teals  at  the  expense  of  his  humanity.  It  is 
time  that  universal  resentment  should  arise 
against  these  horrid  operations,  which  tend  to 
harden  the  heart,  extinguish  those  sensations 
which  give  man  confidence  in  man,  and  make 
the  physician  more  dreadful  than  the  gout  or 
•tone. 


No.  18.]     Saturday,  Aug.  18,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
It  commonly  happens  to  liim  wlio  endeavours 
to  obtain  distinction  by  ridicule,  or  censure,  that 
ne  teachtj  othere  to  practise  his  own  arts 
against  himself;  and  that,  after  a  short  enjoy- 
ment of  the  applause  paid  to  his  sagacity,  or 
of  the  mirth  excited  by  his  wit,  he  it  doomed 
to  suffer  the  same  severities  of  scrutiny,  to  hear 
inquiry  detecting  his  faults,  and  exaggeration 
sporting  with  his  failings. 

The  natural  discontent  of  inferiority  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  operate  in  some  degree  of  malice 
against  liim  who  professes  to  superintend  the 
conduct  of  otlicrs,  esi>ccially  if  oe  scats  him- 
self uncalled  in  the  chair  of  judicature,  and 
exercises  authority  by  his  own  commission. 

You  cannot,  therefore  wonder  that  your  ob- 
servations on  human  folly,  if  they  produce 
laughter  at  one  time,  awaken  criticism  at  ano- 
ther ;  and  that  among  tho  numben  whom  you 
have  taught  to  scoff  at  the  retirement  of  Drug- 
get there  is  one  who  offen  his  apology. 
The  mistake  of  your  old  friend  is  by  no  means 
peculiar.  The  public  pleasures  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  counterfeit  Very 
few  carry  their  philosophy  to  places  of  diver- 
sion, or  are  very  careful  to  analyse  their  enjoy- 
ments. The  general  condition  of  life  is  so  lull 
of  misery,  that  we  are  glad  to  catch  delight 
without  inquiring  whence  it  comes,  or  by  what 
power  it  is  bestowed. 

The  mind  is  seldom  quickened  to  very  vigor- 
ous operations  but  by  pain,  or  the  dread  of  pain. 
We  do  not  disturb  ourselves  with  the  detection 
of  fallacies  which  do  us  no  harm,  nor  willingly 
decline  a  pleasing  effect  to  investigate  its  cause. 
He  that  is  happy,  b3r  whatever  means,  desires 
nothing  but  the  continuance  of  happiness,  and 

is  no  more  solicitous  to  distributo  fau 

into  their  proper  species,  than  tiM 
zer  on  the  beauties  of  the  tpd 
light  into  its  original  rayt. 


Pleasure  is  therefore  seldom  such  as  it  ap- 
pears to  others,  nor  often  such  as  we  represent 
It  to  ourselves.  Of  the  ladies  that  sparkle  at  a 
musical  performance,  a  very  small  number  hat 
any  quick  sensibility  of  harmonious  sounds.  But 
every  one  that  goes  has  her  pleasure.  She  ha* 
the  pleasure  of  wearing  fine  clothes  and  of 
showing  them,  of  outshining  those  whom  she 
suspects  to  envy  her ;  she  has  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  among  other  ladies  in  a  place  whi- 
ther the  race  of  meaner  mortals  seldom  intrudea, 
and  of  reflecting  that,  in  the  converaations  of 
the  next  morning,  her  name  will  be  mentioned 
among  those  that  sat  in  the  first  row ;  she  ha« 
the  pleasure  of  returning  courtesies  or  refusing 
to  return  them,  of  receiving  compliments 
with  civility,  or  rejecting  them  with  disdain. 
She  has  the  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of  her 
acquaintance,  of  guessing  why  ue  rest  are  ab- 
sent, and  of  teUinff  them  that  she  saw  the  ope- 
ra, on  pretence  o?  inquiring  why  they  wotdd 
miss  it  She  has  the  pleasure  of  being  sup- 
posed to  be  pleased  witti  a  refined  amusement, 
and  of  hoping  to  be  numbered  among  the  vo-  - 
taresscs  of  harmony.  She  has  the  pleasure  of 
escaping  for  two  fioun  the  superiority  of  a 
sister,  or  the  control  of  a  husband ;  and  from 
all  these  pleasures  she  concludes,  that  heavenly 
muKic  is  the  balm  of  life. 

All  assemblies  of  gayety  are  brought  together 
by  motives  of  the  same  kind.  The  theatre  im 
not  filled  with  those  that  know  or  regard  the 
skill  of  the  actor,  nor  the  ball-room  by  thoM 
who  dance,  or  attend  to  the  dancera.  To  all 
places  of  ^neral  resort,  where  the  standard  of 
pleasure  is  erected,  we  run  with  equal  eager- 
ness, or  appearance  of  eafemess,  for  veiy  difib* 
rent  reasons.  One  goes  that  he  may  say  he  has 
been  there,  another  because  he  never  misses* 
This  man  goes  to  try  what  he  can  find,  and  that 
to  discover  what  others  iind.  Whaterer  diye^ 
sion  is  costly  will  be  frequented  by  those  who 
desire  to  be  thought  rich ;  and  whatever  has  by 
any  accident  become  fashionable,  easily  con- 
tinues its  reputation,  becauie  every  one  is 
ashamed  of  not  partaking  it 

To  every  place  of  entertainment  we  go  with 
expectation  and  desire  of  being  pleased ;  wo 
meet  othera  who  are  brought  by  tiie  same  mo- 
tives ;  no  one  will  bo  the  first  to  own  the  disap- 
pointment; one  face  reflects  the  smile  of  an- 
other, till  each  believes  the  rest  delighted,  and 
endeavours  to  catch  and  transmit  tM  cireulatp' 
ing  rapture.  In  time  all  are  deceived  by  the 
cheat  to  which  all  contribute.  The  fiction  of 
happiness  is  propagated  by  every  tongue,  and 
confirmed  by  every  look,  till  at  Ust  all  profess 
the  joy  which  they  do  not  feel,  consent  to  yiM 
to  the  general  delusion ;  and  when  the  volontft- 
ry  dream  is  at  an  end,  lament  that  bliss  is  of  so 
short  a  duration. 

If  Drugget  pretended  to  pleasures  of  which 
he  had  no  perception,  or  boasted  of  one  amuss* 
ment  where  he  was  indulging  another,  what  did 
he  which  is  not  done  by  all  those  who  read  his 
story  7  of  whom  some  pretend  delight  in  eon- 
yersation,  only  because  they  dare  not  be  alone ; 

-n«  oraise  die  quiet  of  solitude,  becass  thqr 
of  sense,  and  impatient  of  Mtf^ 
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aad  MM  mtify  tMr  piid«,  by  wiiliiir  oln^ 
Mton  fHueh  MpoM  the  Tuuty  of  link 
I  MB,  Sir, 
Ton 


iro.10.]  batub»4t,  Aw«.  IS,  iria 

ioHB  of  tiioM  anoent  MfMtliatliATe«iMei0od 
tfMir  obilitiei  in  the  imfiiiiy  aftor  the  nyroM 
nvd^  lwT«  been  of  opinion,  that  dio  hiflioit  de- 
neo  of  eutUj  heppineae  ia  qoiel;  a  calm  le- 
MW  bothof  nnnd  and  body,  nndiatoibed  by  the 

»rV.    -  *  .. u : r  1 : n^^  j|^. 


•Mitof  ibUyor  the  noiae  of  boaineai,  the  tn- 
mlta  of  poblae  ffommotion,  or  the  aftetionB 
oC  private  intereat;  a  atate  in  which  the  nnnd 
kM  BO  other  enployineBt,  bat  to  ebeirve  and 
legdate  her  own  aotiona,  to  tiaee  thon^ 
ftoea  thon^t^  ootnhine  one  imace  with  an- 
othvy  laiae  ayateneof  acienee,  aold  ftnn  theo- 


ihw  of  f  iitneu 

T6  the  eehene  of  thoae  aolitaiT  apecidatiBtB, 
it  kM  been  joatly  oljedted,  that  if  they  are  hap. 
py,  they  are  happy  only  by  being  neeleae.    That 


ooeTaat  mpwdific  wlieie  ereiy  in- 
dhridnal  veeeivee  many  benefiu  horn  the  U- 
wliicA,  by  laboming  in 


obUfed  to  repay 
I  e&ta  of  all  ar 


taakof 


f 

ara 
have  a 


of  otkua, 
|«mteotheia, 
Oat  where  tiM 
•Unto  OBBflipCaU 
ikhtlewiUmw 
«r  t^haindnliedhiidle 


lioieuntiufertiataintheheatof 

J  to  add  one  porition  la  another  till 
rieech  the  estiemitieeof  kneiadedgeb  where 
1  end  ftlaohnod  loan  thirirdiftiBtitiw.  Their 
ndwreia  IbOow  then  to  the  brink  of  abenrdity, 
aadthen  atait  back  fiwn  each  ride  towaida  the 
■•ddlejMNnt  So  U  baa  happened  in  due  great 
dieqiiiiifion.  Biany  perceiTe  alike  the  force  of 
the  eontrery  arguments,  find  quiet  ahameliil, 
and  bnrineaa  cwngeroQe ;  and  therefore  pass 
their  lires  between  them,  in  bustle  without  bo- 
rinees,  and  negligence  without  quiet 

Among  the  priacipal  names  of  this  modeiate 
eat  is  that  great  philosopher  Jack  Whirler, 
whose  business  keeps  him  in  perpetual  motion, 
and  whose  motion  always  eluides  his  business ; 
who  is  always  to  do  what  he  neyer  doei,  who 
cannot  stand  still  because  he  is  wanted  in  ano- 
ther place  and  who  is  wanted  in  many  places 
because  he  stays  in  none. 

Jack  has  more  business  than  he  can  conye- 
nlently  transact  in  one  house ;  he  haadierelore 
one  habitation  near  Bow-Church,  and  another 
about  a  mile  distant  By  this  ingenious  distri- 
bution of  himself  between  two  houses,  Jack  has 
contriyed  to  be  found  at  neither.  Jack*a  trade 
is  extensiye,  and  he  has  many  dealers ;  his  con- 
yersation  is  sprightljr,  and  he  has  many  com- 
panions; hie  disposition  is  kind  and  he  h 
many  friends.  Jack  neither  forbears  pleasure 
for  business,  nor  omits  business  for  pleasure, 
bnt  is  equally  inyisiMe  to  his  friends  and  his 
hMners ;  to  him  that  comes  with  an  inyita- 
I  to  a  dub,  and  to  him  that  waita  to  settle 


win  be  at  heme  ezaedy  at  tw»  ;  jow  wrik  H 
a  coflee-hoose  till  tWQL  and  thea  md  dmt  ht 
ban  been  at  home,  and  i 


left  word  that  he  shonldhe  at  the 
tayem  at  aayen,  where  he  hopen  to 
At  aevan  yon  go  to  the  tavern.  At 
cooMn  Bib  Wlmler  to  ten  yon,  tkat  W  m  gill 
to  aee  yon  and  onW  bega  l«mi  to  twa  Arm  fear 
minntoi  to  a  gentlenian  that  Ihrcn  aaar  dm  Bt- 
change^  from  whom  ho  wOl  letnn  hafan  m^ 
per  can  be  saadr.  Aw^  ha  imia  to  dm  » 
chance,  to  tell  tboae  who  are  wnidi^  ftr^Mn^ 

tiH  to-monow7becanM  hb  timm  -to  «oaa  it 
the  Half-moon. 
Jack"* 


M^m 


yaa  call  at  hie  honaa,  hia  dark  teUa  I 
yon,  that  Mr.  WUriar  haa  jnat  atept  ont,  hot  I 


leinecti 
away.    Whenheentenahovae^lnafinti 
ratfon  ia,  that  he  cannot  rilt  down ; ' 
are  his  visits,  tbatheaeldom  appaan  to  J 
come  for  any  other  renaoa  bat  to  aay  ha  i 

go- 

The  doga  of  EgyA  wlan  thi 
diem  to  the  Nile  are  eaid  to  ran  aa  tiievdfei 
forfoar  of  the  crooodiiea.  laak  WUrter  nl- 
waya  dowa  at  foU  9DupL  Bt 
the  fondly  at  tahla,  i&a  ftoMbi 
fliahiapbta;  botwhia^inli 
Bsonth,  heara  the  dock  aCriki^  ai 
goea  to  another  howae,  rita  mmm  ■gnto/naciil 
beta  aaodwr  engaMMSt:  hm  flSqr  naw  to 
taste  the  aoa|s  vmiea  a  ahart  aamaa  to  dto 
coBuanv^and r niitinnai thiiii^ m0lkm  atiaat 

But  overwhehned  M  be  M  wtt  toaiaM,  Ub 
chief  derire  is  to  have  still  more.  Every  new 
proposal  takes  possession  of  hb  dionghts ;  he 
soon  balances  probabilities,  engages  in  the 
project,  brings  it  almoet  to  completion,  and 
then  forsakes  it  for  another,  whicn  he  catchea 
with  some  alacrity,  urges  yrith  the  same  vehe- 
mence, and  abandons  with  the  same  cddneaa. 

Everyman  may  be  observed  to  have  a  certain 
strain  of  lamentation,  some  peculiar  theme  of 
complaint  on  which  he  dweUs  in  hb  momenta 
of  dejection.  Jack's  topic  of  sorrow  b  his  want 
of  time.  Many  an  excellent  design  languishee 
in  empty  theory  for  want  of  time.  For  the 
omission  of  any  dvilities,  vrant  of  time  is  his 
plea  to  others ;  for  the  neglect  of  any  a&ira, 
want  of  time  b  his  excuse  to  himsd£  That  ho 
vrants  time  he  sincerely  believes :  for  be  once 
pined  away  many  months  with  a  lingering  dis- 
temper, for  want  of  time  to  attend  to  nb  health. 

Thus  Jack  Whirier  livesln  popeCnd  fotiguea 
yrithout  proportionate  advaUage,  becanae  he 
does  not  consider  that  no  inan  can  aee  all  with 
hb  own  eyes,  or  do  all  with  hb  own  handa ; 
that  whoever  b  engaged  in  nmh^lidtyof  boai- 
ness,  must  transact  much  by  anbatitution,  and 
leave  aomethingto  haxard ;  and  that  he  who 
attempto  to  do  all,  will  waste  hb  lifo  in  4'  ' 
Uttfa. 
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fBBRB  18  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the 
iMlatioD  of  truth.  It  is  apparent  that  men  can 
Oe  social  beinfs  no  longer  than  they  believe 
each  other.  When  speech  is  employed  only  as 
the  Tehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  dis- 
-anhe  buaself  from  others,  inhabit  his  own  cavcy 
•nd  seek  prey  only  for  himselfl 

Yet  the  law  of  truth,  thus  sacred  and  neces- 
Mry,  is  broken  without  punishment,  without 
censors,  in  compliance  with  inveterate  preju- 
dice and  prevailing  passions.  Men  are  will- 
•iag  to  crrait  what  thev  wish,  and  encourage 
ntner  those  who  gratify  them  with  pleasures, 
than  those  that  instruct  them  with  fidelity. 

For  this  reason  every  historian  discovers  his 
eonntry ;  and  it  is  impossible  toread  thediffer- 
tUt  accomita  of  any  great  event,  without  a  wish 
tkat  truth  had  more  power  over  partiality. 

Amidst  the  joy  of  my  countivmen  for  the 
•c^nisition  of  Louisbourg,  I  could  not  forbear 
to  consider  how  diflerenUy  this  revolution  of 
American  power  is  not  only  now  mentioned  by 
HMeoBtenaing  nations,  but  will  be  represented 
bj  dw  writers  of  another  century. 

The  English  historian  will  imagine  himself 
barely  doing  justice  to  English  virtue,  when  he 
viriates  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — 

^The  English  had  hitherto  seen,  with  great 
indignatioii,  ^letr  attempts  baffled  and  their 
force  defied  by  an  enemy,  whom  they  consider- 
•d  themsdves  as  entitled  to  conquer  by  the 
ngk%  of  preoeription,  and  whom  many  ages  of 
hereditaiT  soMriority  had  taught  them  to  des- 
pise. Tneir  fleets  were  more  numerous,  and 
their  seamen  braver,  than  those  of  France ;  yet 
they  only  floated  useless  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
French  derided  them  from  their  ports.  Mis- 
fortunes, as  is  usual,  produced  discontent,  the 
people  murmured  at  the  ministers,  and  the 
minitters  censored  the  commanders. 

**  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  English 
began  to  find  their  success  answerable  to  their 
eanse.  A  fleet  and  an  army  were  sent  to 
America  to  dislodge  the  enemies  from  the  seU 
tlements  which  they  had  so  perfidiously  made, 
and  to  ittoolently  maintained,  and  to  repress 
tlhtpowerwhich  was  crowing  more  every  day 
W  Tbe  association  of  me  Indians  with  whom 
meoe  degenerate  Europeans  intermarried,  and 
whom  they  secured  to  their  party  by  presents 
•ad  pfonuses. 

**  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  ships  of  war 
and  vessels  containing  the  land  forces  appeared 
b^bra  Lovisbourg,  a  place  so  secure  by  nature 
fltoC  art  was  almost  superfluous,  and  yet  forti- 
§aA  br  art  as  If  nature  had  left  it  open.  The 
yroain  boasted  that  it  was  impregnable,  and 
ipoko  with  scorn  pf  all  attempts  that  could  be 
■ndo  against  it  The  garrison  was  numerous, 
t^  alores  equal  to  the  longest  siege,  and  their 
•aghieers  and  commanders  high  in  reputation. 
^The  month  of  the  harbour  was  so  narrow, 
dl^t  tliree  ships  within  might  easily  defend  it 
against  all  attacks  from  the  sea.    The  French 
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and  six  smaller,  of  which  they  sunk  four  in  the 
mouth  of  the  passage,  havine  raised  batteries 
and  posted  troops  at  all  the  pEuses  where  they 
thought  it  possible  to  make  a  descent  The 
EngUah,  however,  had  more  to  dread  fh>m  the 
roughness  of  the  sea,  than  from  the  skill  or 
bravery  of  the  defendants.  Some  days  passed 
before  the  surges,  which  rise  very  high  round 
that  island,  would  sufler  them  to  land.  At  last 
their  impatience  could  be  restrained  no  longer ; 
they  got  possession  of  the  shore  with  little  loss 
by  the  sea,  and  with  less  by  the  enemy.  In  a 
few  days  the  artillery  was  landed,  the  batteries 
were  raised,  and  the  French  had  no  other  hope 
than  to  escape  from  one  post  to  another.  A 
shot  from  the  batteries  fired  the  powder  in  one 
of  their  largest  ships,  the  flame  spread  to  the 
two  next,  and  all  three  were  destroyed ;  the 
English  admiral  sent  his  boats  against  the  two 
lar^c  ships  yet  remaining,  took  them  without  ' 
resistance,  and  terrified  me  garrison  to  an  im- 
mediate capitulation." 

Let  us  now  oppose  to  this  English  narrative 
the  relation  whicn  will  be  produced,  about  the 
same  time,  b^  the  writer  of  the  age  ofLouis  XV. 
''  About  this  time,  the  English  admitted  to  the 
conduct  of  aflfairs  a  man  who  undertook  to  save 
from  destruction  that  ferocious  and  turbulent 
people,  who  from  the  mean  insolence  of  weal 
thy  traders,  and  the  lawless  confidence  of  suc- 
cessful robbers,  were  now  sunk  in  despair  and 
stupified  with  horror.    He  called  in  the  ships 
which  had  been  dispersed  over  the  ocean  to 
guard  their  merchants,  and  sent  a  fleet  and  ac 
army,  in  which  almost  the  whole  strength  of 
England  was  comprised,  to  secure  their  posses- 
sions in  America,  which  were  endangers  alike 
by  the  French  arms  and  the  French  virtue. 
We  had  taken  the  English  fortresses  by  force, 
and  coined  the  Indian  nations  by  humanity. 
The  English  wherever  they  come,  are  sure  to 
have  the  natives  for  their  enemies :  foe,  the  only 
motive  of  their  settlements  is  avarice,  and  the 
only  consequence  of  their  success  is  oppression. 
In  this  war  they  acted  like  other  barbarians, 
and,  with  a  degree  of  outrageous  cruelty  which 
the  gentleness  of  our  manners  scarcely  suflbrs 
us 'to  conceive,  ofiered  rewards  by  open  pro- 
clamation to  those  who  should  bring  in  the 
scalps  of  Indian  women  and  children.    A  tra- 
der always  makes  war  with  the  craelity  of  a 
pirate. 

"  They  had  long  looked  with  envy  and  with 
terror  upon  the  influence  which  the  French  ex- 
erted over  all  the  northern  regions  of  America 
by  the  possession  of  Louisbourg,  a  place  na- 
turally strong,  and  new  fortined  with  some 
slight  outworks.  They  hoped  to  surprise  the 
garrison  unprovided ;  but  that  sluggishness 
which  always  defeats  their  malice,  gave  us  time 
to  send  supplies,  and  to  station  sbips  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbour.  They  came  before 
Louisbourg  in  June,  and  were  for  some  time  in 
doubt  wheDier  they  should  land.  But  the  com- 
manders, who  had  lately  seen  an  admiral  be- 
headed for  not  having  done  what  he  had  not 
power  to  do,  durst  not  leave  the  place  unassault- 
ed.  An  Elnglishman  has  no  ardour  for  honour, 
nor  zeal  for  duty ;  he  neither  values  glory  nor 
loves  hu  king,  but  balances  one  danger  with 
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&notlicfp  &ni\  Will  fi|flit  ralJu*r  ihiiti  be  hnji^d. 
They  thcr^forr  Itindrd,  but  «ilh  gtfnl  loM , 
thdr  efidmtirtJ  had,  in  tht"  Inal  %tr  with  the 
French,  Kttrned  ^otnclhinic  of  liie  roilitary  eei- 
tucv^  nnd  made  their  ftppronchtf  ?pith  mWicJcnt 
fikit' ;  but  all  tbe?ir  (.iTt^rt^  bad  beon  without  ef. 
J«cl,  had  not  a  bait  miii>iturmtuty  fdLea  ifitotbe 
t>owd('r  of  onrt  uur  abips,  which  coiiimui]]€at(>d 
tK«  lir«  to  Ihi?  rt'*$t,  and^  by  op«fun^  Xhs  p^ssa^t* 
f>r  thii  harboiiri  obliged  the  ^am^ori  to  ciipi<^ 
Hdati^  Tbuft  waa  Louiebourg  hjfit,  and  onr 
troopi  mmchcdout  with  tiie  admiration  of  their 
enemies,  who  durst  hardly  think  thcmaelviw 
mtatcrA  of  the  place." 


No,  2L}     SjkTG&DAi,  Seft,  2,  1759. 
TO  THE  IDLES. 

Ds^a  Mat  Idlvr, 
TitvnE  is  a  vpeciea  of  miiery,  or  of  diaeaief 
for  which  our  lang-u&f  e  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  without  a  namCt  but  whitb  [  think  in 
emphatioally  enough  denominated  ii4thsnittt^ 
ana  which  ia  comiuooly  termed  a  want  of  some- 
tiling'  to  do. 

Of  tbe  unhuppineaa  of  thii  etaleldo  not^ii* 
oect  all  your  readera  to  have  an  adequate  idea. 
Many  are  overhuTcbened  witii  bu;S]ncASf  and  can 
ima^no  no  comfort  but  in  rcat;  many  b«vG 
mindd  so  pEadd,  &a  wilHngly  tn  induk^e  s  vo^ 
luntary  Icthar^Tf ;  or  90  nafrow,  aa  easily  to  bo 
filled  to  theij  utmost  eapacjty.  By  Uieae  I 
aball  not  be  underetood,  and  tlierefore  cannot 
be  pitiud*  Thoae  only  wUl  Bympatbise  with 
my  complaint,  whose  imaginatioD  is  active  aad 
repohition  wcak^  whose  deairoa  arc  ardent,  and 
whoflc  choice  is  delicate ;  who  cannot  satisfy 
themselves  with  standing  etill,  and  ytt  cannot 
find  a  motive  ta  direct  their  course. 

1  was  the  second  &on  of  a  j^entlrman,  whose 
estate  wna  barely  suJl^eicnt  to  support  himself 
and  his  heir  in  the  di^ynity  of  killing  game.  He 
therefore  made  nac  of  tbe  interest  which  the 
alliances  of  hi»  taniily  aRbrded  him,  In  procure 
me  a  post  in  Llic  army,  1  pasi»ed  fiome  year* 
in  the  most  coiitemptihle  of  all  human  station s, 
thai  o(  a  soldier  in  tintf  of  pcaei',  I  wondered 
with  the  rrgiment  as  the  quartfrrsf  were  chane- 
ed,  wilboiil  opporrimJty  for  huHinciiii^  taste  Jor 
kno w led i;c^  or  m on J^y  fu r  pi  f  a s m  re .  Wb ere v e r 
I  came,  j  wna  ftjr  t^orue  time  a  Htran^cr  with- 
out curiosity^  and  aftrnvards  an  acquaiutancc 
without  friendship.  Having  notlmig  tn  hope 
in  these  pi  aces  of  fortuitous  rcpideuce^  I  re- 
sigtied  rm'  conduct  to  chance  ;  I  had  no  inten* 
tion  to  omndi^  I  had  no  ambition  to  drdSj^'ht. 

I  auppD^e  every  nmn  ii^  shoi^ked  when  ho 
hearf  how  rrequ^Mitly  Mjlditrs  arc  wji^hing  for 
war.  The  wiiili  ijs  not  always  sincere  ;  ihc 
greater  part  are  cuiittiit  with  silt  ep  and  lace, 
and  connlirfril  an  ardour  whitjh  Oiey  do  not 
feel  J  but  I  hose  who  dctiriHl  moM  are  neither 
promptedbynialf'Volrnceuorpatriotii'm;they 
neither  pant  for  laurrla  nor  delight  in  blood ; 
but  long  to  he  ddivLrfd  from  the  tyranny  of 
idlenePfj,  and  risirj^rd  to  the  diijniTy  of  active 
beings. 

T  nevm  imagined  myadf  to  have  more  cou-  I 


rage  thajn  ftthorawn,  yet  waa  ofl«n  nxv 
rily  wiahiii^  Ibr  ■  war,  but  of  a  war  at  Ihallnii 
]  bad  no  pvc^apeet;  and  being  enabled,  bytia 
death  of  an  uncle,  to  live  withoyt  mr  piyj 
quitted  the  army,  and  resolved  bo  regwate  la} 
own  motions. 

I  waa  pJeaaed,  for  a  while,  with  the  noTcttf 
of  independence^  and  tma^ned  that  I  bad  aow 
foiind  what  every  man  dcairefi.  My  lime  ftti 
in  my  own  power^  and  my  bibita^tiou  vu 
wherever  mj  choice  abould  ^  it.  I  amuM4 
myself  for  two  yean  in  pasaing  from  pl4«v  to 
ptace,  and  compaiing  one  convenieiie«  wilih 
another;  but  beinf  at  laat  aahamed  of  imqatr;, 
and  weary  of  unccTtabfty,  I  purchaa«d  abonsEi 
and  eatablicihed  my  family. 

I  now  ejcpected  to  begm  lo  be  happy,  and 
was  happy  for  a  abort  time  with  thai  c^p«cU» 
tion.  But  I  soon  perceived  my  apirits  to  aulK 
sidCf  and  my  imagination  to  grow  dark.  The 
^loom  thickened  every  day  aroimd  me.  I  won- 
dered by  what  malignant  power  jay  pc^cc  w%a 
blasted,  till  I  discovered  at  last  that  1  had  no 
thinf  to  do. 

Time,  with  all  its  celerity »  muvea  slowly  to 
bim  whose  whole  employment  b  to  watch  its 
di^ht,  I  am  forced  upon  s  thouaand  ahiAa  to 
enable  me  to  endure  the  tediouan^si  of  the 
day.  [  rise  wbeu  I  can  sleep  no  longer,  and 
take  my  morning  walk  ;  1  ae«  whti  1  bftT* 
«een  hetore,  and  return.  I  ft^t  down  and  pat^ 
suade  mvaelf  that  1  ait  down  to  think,  6nd  it 
impossible  to  tbink  without  a  aiibjcct^  rise  up 
to  inquire  after  newa,  and  endeavour  to  kindle 
in  myself  an  arti£cial  impatience  for  tntcllir 
gence  of  events^  which  will  never  e&lend  any 
consequence  lo  me,  Imt  that  a  few  minute* 
they  abatract  me  fitim  myacJi£ 

When  I  have  heard  any  thing  th%l  may  gi«. 
ti fy  curiosity,  I  am  bueiM  for  a  wbile  in  run- 
ning to  relate  iL  I  hasten  from  one  place  of 
eoneour?fc  to  another,  dcli|>hted  with  my  owa 
importance,  and  proud  to  think  that  I  am  do> 
in^  so  me  tilings  though  I  know  that  another 
hour  would  spare  my  labour. 

1  had  once  a  round  of  visita,  which  I  paid 
\firy  regularly  y  but  I  have  now  tired  most  of 
my  Vri  e  nd  ft.  W  he  n  1  ha  v  c-  sa  t  d  o w  n  t  forget  to 
rise^  and  have  iiiore  tlian  once  overheard  one 
aakins^^  another  when  I  would  be  ^ooe.  I  per- 
ceive the  company  tired,  1  obae rre  the mirtraai 
of  the  family  whispering  lo  her  servants,  I  find 
orders  jjiven  to  put  ofT  huj?iness  tUl  to-morrow, 
I  see  the  wattht's  fre(|uenlJy  inspeeCed,  and  yet 
cannot  withdraw  to  the  vacuity  of  £oHtade,  ol 
venture  myself  in  my  own  company. 

Thus  burthen fornc   lo  niysfljf  and  othefs^l 
form  many  schemes  of  employment  n  Inch  may 
make  my  Ufe  useful  or  agreeable,  aud  ricmpt 
me  from  the  ipioniiny  of  living  by  sufferance. 
Thia   new  course  I    have  Ityig  desi^ncd|   but 
have  not  yet  bcL'-uri.     The   pre^nt  moment  ii 
never  proper  for  the  chanire*  b«i  there  ia  a^  - 
way^  a  lime  in  \iir:V\*  when  all  ohsuclcs  will  bto- 
removed,  and  I  shall  snrpriM-  all  thai  know  (n^» 
with  a  new  diBtribulion  of  my  time.     Twenty 
years    have   passed    Kinee   I    have   resolved  « 
complete   ainpudm^nt,  and  twenty  year*  hiv* 
bepn  lost  in  delays.     Age  is  coming  upona^ 
and  1  abould  loolt  back  with  ra^  and  daapM 
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apoD  the  waste  of  life,  but  tliat  I  am  now  be- 
Xuuuug  in  earnoflt  to  begin  a  reformation. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Yoar  humble  senrant, 

Dick  Linger. 


N«.f8.J     Satuboat  Sept.  16   1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

As  I  WM  pafting  lately  under  one  of  the  gates 
of  this  citjrv  I  was  struck  with  horror  by  a  rue- 
m  GIT  which  summoned  me  to  remember  the 
fmrdMhUm, 

The  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  En  ^lish  laws 
an,  by  Englishmen  at  least  loudly,  celebrated : 
Imt  scarcely  the  most  zealous  admirers  of  our 
inttitiitioiis  can  Uunk  that  law  wise,  which, 
iHieii  men  are  capable  of  work,  obli/o^es  them 
W  beg ;  or  just,  which  exposes  the  liberty  of 
one  to  the  passions  of  another. 

The  prosperity  of  a  people  is  proportionate 
to  the  number  ot  hands  and  minds  usefully  em- 
plojed.  To  the  community,  sedition  is  a  fever, 
corruption  is  a  gangrene,  and  idleness  is  an 
atrophy.  Whaterer  body,  and  whatever  society 
irastcs  more  than  it  acquires,  must  gradually 
Jecay  ^and  every  being  that  continues  to  be 
fjd,  and  ceases  to  labour,  takes  away  some- 
thin*  from  the  public  stock.     ' 

The  confinement,  therefore,  of  any  man  in 
the  sloth  and  dsikness  of  a  prison,  is  a  loss  to 
the  nation,  and  no  gain  to  the  creditor.  For  of 
^e  mnltitodes  who  are  pining  in  those  colls  of 
misery,  a  rery  small  part  is  suspected  of  any 
fraodalent  act  by  which  they  retain  what  be- 
longs to  others.  The  rest  are  imprisoned  by 
Ihe  wantonness  of  pride,  the  malignity  of  re- 
venge, or  the  acrimony  of  dissappointed  ex- 
peetation. 

If  those,  who  thus  rigorously  exercise  the 

Cwer  which  the  law  has  put  into  their  hands, 
ask^  why  they  continue  to  imprison  those 
whom  they  know  to  bo  unable  to  pay  them  7 
one  will  answer,  that  his  debtor  once  lived  bet- 
ter thian  himself ;  another,  that  bis  wife  looked 
above  her  neighbours,  and  his  children  wont  in 
■Ik  clothes  to  the  dancinff-school ;  and  another. 
that  he  pretended  to  be  a  joker  and  a  wit.  Souie 
Will  reply,  that  if  they  were  in  debt,  they  ahould 
nwet  with  the  same  treatment ;  som«>,  that  they 
owe  BO  more  than  they  can  pay,  *iid  need  ^erc- 
fore  give  no  account  of  their  actions.  Some 
will  eonfeaa  their  resolution  that  their  debtors 
shall  rot  in  gaol :  ^nd  some  will  discover,  that 
they  hope,  by  cruelty,  to  wring  the  payment 
fiom  thdr  ihends. 

The  end  of  all  civil  regulations  is,  to  secure 
private  happiness  from  private  malignity ;  to 
keep  individnals  from  the  power  of  one  another : 
hot  this  end  is  apparently  neglected,  when  a 
■Mn,  iiritatcd  with  loss,  is  allowed  to  be  the 
judge  of  his  own  cause,  and  to  assign  the  pu- 
uZment  of  his  own  pain ;  when  the  distinc- 
tion between  guilt  and  happiness,  between 
cssnalty  and  design,  is  entrusted  to  eyes  blind 
With  interest,  ta  understandings  depraved  by 
rstevtmeat. 


Since  poverty  is  punished  among  us  as  a 
crime,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  lenity  as  other  crimes :  the  offender  ought 
not  to  languish  at  the  will  of  him  whom  he 
has  ofiended,  but  to  be  allowed  some  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  his  country.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  any  debtor  should  be  imprisoned, 
but  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  payment ;  and 
a  term  should  therefore  be  fixed,  in  which  the 
creditor  should  exhibit  liis  accusation  of  con- 
cealed property.  If  such  property  can  be  dis- 
coveredj  let  it  bo  given  to  tlie  (rredilor;  if  the 
charge  is  not  offered,  or  cannot  bo  proved,  let 
the  prisoner  be  dismissed. 

Those  who  made  the  laws  have  apparently 
supposed,  that  every  deficiency  of  paym<!nt  is 
the  crime  of  the  debtor.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  creditor  always  shares  the  act,  and  often 
more  than  shares  the  guilt  of  improper  trust 
It  seldom  happens  that  any  man  imprisons  an<> 
other  but  for  debts  which  he  sufierea  to  be  con- 
tracted in  hope  of  advantage  to  himself,  and 
for  bargains  m  which  he  proportioned  his  pro* 
fit  to  his  own  opinion  of  tne  nazard ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  should  punish  the  other 
for  a  contract  in  which  both  concurred. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  prisons  may  jnstly 
complain  of  harder  treatment.  He  that  once 
owes  more  than  he  can  pay,  is  often  obliged  to 
bribe  his  creditor  to  patience,  by  increasing  hi 
debt.  Worse  and  worse  commodities,  at  a 
higher  and  higher  price,  are  forced  upon  him : 
he  is  impoverished  by  compulsive  traffic,  ana 
at  last  overwhelmed,  in  the  common  recepta- 
cles of  misery,  by  debts,  which,  without  his  own 
consent,  were  accumulated  on  his  head.  To 
the  relief  of  this  distress,  no  other  objection 
can  be  made,  but  that  by  an  easy  dissolution  of" 
debts,  fraud  will  be  left  without  ounishment, 
and  imprudence  without  awe;  ana  that  when 
insolvency  should  be  no  longer  punishable, 
credit  will  cease. 

The  motive  to  credit  is  the  hope  of  advan- 
tage Commerce  can  never  be  at  a  stop,  while 
one  man  w  anta  what  another  can  supply  ;  and 
credit  will  never  be  denied,  while  it  is  likely  to 
be  repaid  with  profit  He  that  trusts  one  whom 
he  designs  to  sue,  is  criminal  by  the  act  of  trust- 
the  cessation  of  such  insiduous  traffic  is  to  bo 
desired,  and  no  reason  can  be  given  why  a 
change  of  the  law  should  impair  any  other. 

We  see  nation  trade  \ivith  natiou,  where  no 
payment  can  be  compelled.  Mutual  convenL 
encc  produces  mutual  confidence ;  and  the  mcr 
chants  continue  to  sotisfy  the  demands  of  each 
other,  though  tliey  have  nothing  to  dread  but 
the  loss  of  trade. 

It  is  vain  to  continue  an  institution,  which 
experience  shows  to  be  ineffectual.  We  have 
now  imprisoned  one  generation  of  debtors  after 
another,  but  we  do  not  find  that  their  nombers 
lessen.  We  have  now  learned  that  rashneqs 
and  imprudence  will  not  be  deterred  from  tak- 
ing credit ;  let  us  try  whether  fraud  and  ava^ 
rice  may  be  more  easily  restrained  from  giT> 
uig  it 

I  tm,  Sir,  fee. 
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Lir»  Has  no  pleasure  higher  or  nobler  than 
that  of  friendflbip.  U  is  pomful  t<i  conatder, 
that  this  »ubUme  enjoyment  raay  be  iro paired 
or  destroyed  hj  ioiiuinerable  cauMB,  and  that 
Ihiere  ia  oo  bora  an  possess  ion  of  which  the 
duration  la  leas  certain. 

Many  have  laFked,  in  very  cjtahpd  lan^uoge^ 
of  the  porpclTiity  of  fricndsihip,  of  ifivxncjbli; 
eonstanev,  and  unalienable  kintlneaa  j  and 
BO  me  exaniplce  have  bt?cn  s^^n  of  men  who 
have  continued  fwlbful  lo  their  earheei  choice^ 
and  whoso  affeclion  liaa  predotoinated  over 
c hanger  of  fortune?^  and  contrariety  of  opinion. 
But  lht,'8e  instances  arc  memorable,  because 
they  are  rare.  The  fricndahip  i^hich  in  to  be 
pmctised  or  cxptcted  by  common  mortalsi  must 
take  its  rise  from  mutual  pi  em  sure,  and  must 
end  when  power  ceases  of  df; lighting  each 
other, 

Ma.ny  accidents  thcrcfori^  may  happcft,  hj 
which  the  aid  our  of  kindness  will  be  abated, 
without  criminal  baseness  or  conUmptible  in- 
conatancy  on  either  parL  To  give  pleasure  is 
not  always  in  our  power;  ana  little  doea  he 
know  himself,  w-ho  believes  that  he  cati  be  al- 
ways able  to  receive  it^ 

Those  who  would  gladly  pass  their  days  to- 
gether may  be  separated  by  the  ditf^renl  conrse 
of  their  affairs:  and  friend  ship,  like  love^  It 
destroyed  by  long  absence,  though  it  may  be 
increased  bv  short  intermissioris.  What  we 
have  mined  long  flnou»h  to  want  it,  we  value 
more  when  it  is  regained  j  but  that  which  haa 
been  lost  tiU  it  is  forgotten,  will  be  found  at 
l&st  with  little  gladneiiSr  and  wtth  at  ill  less,  if 
m  substitute  has  supplied  the  place.  A  man 
dleprrved  of  the  companion  to  whom  he  used  to 
open  his  bosom,  ami  vr\i\\  ivhoin  ha  shared  the 
hours  of  lri;siir<.'  nntl  nnTriineiitf  foi'li*  tin-  d:iy 
at  first  hanginsf  heavy  on  him  ;  hia  dilfieuf- 
lies  oppress,  and  U\9  t^ouhlB  dialract  him; 
he  sees  lime  come  and  ^o  without  his  wonttd 
gratihcaiion,  and  all  \s  sadneF^<n  within  and 
solitude  about  him.  BlU  thisunL-nsinc^s  never 
lasts  long  ;  necessity  produces  expediunts,  new 
amusements  are  dis''r>vercd,  and  new  convcr* 
aation  ia  admitted. 

No  expectation  i?  more  frequently  diiaap- 
pointed,  than  that  which  natmrully  nrises  in  thtt 
mind  from  i}m^  pru^ptct  ol  iin.fting  an  old 
friend  sft^r  lon^;  str'piiration.  We  expect  tlio 
attraction  to  be  r^^vivcd,  and  tbi-  coaliUon  lo  be 
renewed  ;  no  man  considers  how  much  altera* 
tion  lime  has  made  iii  lum^elf;  uud  vtrj'  ft  w 
inquire  what  effect  it  has  hndupoEi  others,  Tha 
first  hour  cmivinees  them,  thai  the  p|eaf=urc 
which  they  have  formerly  tfijoycd,  is  forever 
at  an  end  ;  different  ^itmea  have  made  differ- 
eut  impregsionw ;  tJie  opinions  of  both  are 
changed^  and  that  stiiiulituili'  of  mjinners  and 
Bcntimcnl  is  lo?t  which  confinned  them  botli 
ip  the  approhatinn  ofthemsyelvc^. 

Friendship  is  aft  en  destroyed  by  opposition 
of  interesl,  not  only  by  tiie  ponderous  and  visi* 
ble  interest  whirh  the  dt^yire  of  wealth  and 
greaint  PH  iorm?  and  rnaintams^  but  by  u  ihoii- 
sand  aecrel  and  ?h;:ht  i  ompf  liiions,'  scarcely 
known   to  tl)«  mind   upon  which    they  op'> 


rate.  There  U  seattiely  any  mau  withoi*l  ti^ai 
fiivourite  trifle  which  he  valuer  above  ^n^U 
Btuinments,  some  desire  df  petty  praiae  which 
he  cannot  patiently  suffer  to  be  fruatrated  Thll 
Kiinute  ambition  is  fiometmies  croAi£^  bcfen 
it  is  knowni  and  sometimca  defeated  by  wan* 
Ion  petuJanee  ;  but  such  alUcka  a»  sttd^uA 
made  without  the  loss  of  frieodBhip  j  for  wlw* 
ever  baa  once  found  the  vulnerable  pail  will 
always  be  feared^  and  tlie  resentiiK'nl  wiJl  bam 
on  in  aeeret,  of  which  shame  hinders  Ihe  dj^ 
covery* 

This!,  however,  U  a  *low  inalignky,  whicki 
Tvise  niAti   will  obviate  ns    mcousiateDl 
quiet,  and  a  good  man  will  repress  as  contn 
to  virtue ;  but  human  happiness  is  soniiituQf 
violated  by  some  mortJ  and  den  stroke*. 

A  diflpute  begun  in  jest  upon  a  fuhjeet  whioL, 
a  moment  before  was  ou  bolh  parts  regandwf 
with  careless  indiffi^renccj  i*  con  tinned  fay  th« 
dcairc  of  conqueatj  till  vanity  kindles  into  rage, 
and  opposition  rankles  into  enmitv.  Aguin^ 
this  hasty  mischief,  I  know  not  what  security 
can  be  obtained ;  men  wHl  be  som*^tiroos  suiv 
prised  into  quarreb ;  and  though  they  (alght 
both  hasten  to  reconciliation,  as  soon  as  thm^  , 
tumult  had  subsided,  vet  tvo  minda  wilJ  Md 
be  found  toorther,  which  can  at  oaf e  aubdu 
their  djacontent,  or  immediately  enjoy  thn'i 
sweets  of  peace,  wtthoul  remembering  tb 
wounds  of  the  CTinflicL 

Fri  end  shi  p  baa  other  enenuei.  S  uspldon  i| 
always  hardening  tlve  cautious,  anddisfiust  r^^ 
pelling  the  delicate.  Ver}'  slender  dific rente* 
will  sometimes  part  those  whom  long  recipw^ 
cation  of  civility  or  beaeficenee  haa  united. 
Lon clove  and  Ranger  retired  into  the  countiy 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  eaeb  other,  and  re- 
turned in  tdx  weeks  cold  and  p^'tulanl :  Ran- 
tjef  s  pleasure  was,  to  wnlk  m  the  helds^  aud 
Lonelovu's  to  sit  in  a  bower ;  each  had  com- 
plied wiih  tiie  oiher  in  his  turn,  and  cuch  waJ 
anprit'  that  compliance  had  been  eiaeled. 

Tbe  most  fatal  diiaease  of  friendship  is  gr»d» 
ual  decay,  or  dislike  hnurly  increased  by  caup 
sea  too  slrnder  for  complaint  and  too  numeroni 
fo  r  r  i?  mo  val .  T  hose  n  ho  a  re  a  n  i^ry  m  ay  be  P** 
conciled  ;  thoFsy  who  have  been  mjur^  nakj 
receive  n.  recompense;  but  when  the  de«ff 
of  pleasing  and  wiUih^^ueisH  to  be  plea^ad  ta 
silently  diminiPhed,  the  rcnovaUon  of  friendship 
ii!  hopele*^;  us,  when  the  vitoi  powers  lUii 
intulangour,  lii#::re  is  no  longer  any  useofdw 
physician. 


Whev  mnri  ?nea  one  of  The  inferior  ereatiim^ 
perched  upon  a  tree  or  bosking  in  the  sunihine^ 
without  any  apparent  endeavour  or  pur^itit,  be 
ofi*^n  asks  himself,  or  his  companion »  Oft  wknl 
ikat  animnt  (an  be  supjitostd  t<}  he  ihinkint^  f 

Of  this  question  since  neither  bifd  nor  bc^K 
can  answer  it,  we  miif^  be  content  to  Uvc  willh 
out  the  reso Union,  We  know  not  bow  umcli 
the  brutes  recollect  of  the  past,  or  antifip*l«0t 
the  future;  ii  hat  power  they  have  of  rnTjipBTing 
an d  [) rei V x ri n ;: ;  or  u  h ri  her  th n i r  fiieiil ir a  aiay 
not  rePT  in  motion  Irs*!  indifference^  tiTl  thsyt" 
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Boved  by  the  pretence  of  their  proper  object, 
or  itimaUited  to  act  bj  corporal  aensations.  • 

I  am  the  lesa  inclined  to  tnese  superfluous  in- 
mineB,  because  I  have  always  been  able  to 
and  safficient  matter  for  cunosity  in  my  own 
ipocies.  It  is  useless  to  so  far  in  quest  of  that 
which  may  be  found  at  home ;  a  very  narrow 
eirde  of  obseryation  will  supply  a  sufficient 
aimber  of  men  and  women,  who  miffht  be 
Mked,  with  equal  propriety,  On  wkai  they  eon 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  thought,  like 
mwwj  thing  else,  has  its  causes  and  effects ;  that 
it  must  proceed  from  something  known,  done, 
or  suflerad ;  and  must  produce  some  action  or 
•rent.  Yet  how  great  is  the  number  of  those 
in  iHiose  minds  no  source  of  thouffht  has  ever 
been  opened,  in  whose  life  no  thought  of  conse- 
qnence  is  ever  discovered  ;  who  nave  learned 
nothing  upon  which  they  can  reflect ;  who  have 
Mither  seen  nor  felt  any  thing  which  could 
bave  its  traces  on  the  memory  ;  who  neither 
lee  nor  desire  any  chance  of  their  condi- 
,  and  have  therefore  neither  fear  hope,  nor 
n,  and  yet  are  supposed  to  be  thinking 
bainga. 

To  every  act  a  subject  is  required.  Ho  that 
thiaka  must  think  upon  something.  But  tell 
me,  ye  that  pierce  deepest  into  nature,  ye  that 
take  the  wiaest  surveys  of  life,  inform  me,  kind 
■hades  id  Malbranche  and  of  Locke,  what 
that  something  can  be,  which  excites  and  con- 
tinaes  thought  in  maiden  aunts  with  small  for- 
tunes ;  in  youflim  brothers  that  live  upon  an- 
nuities ;  m  tia£r8  retired  from  business ;  in 
•oldiera  absent  from  their  regiments;  or  in 
widows  that  have  no  children  7 

Life  is  commonly  considered  as  either  active 
oreontamplative  ;  but  surely  this  division,  how 
Wt£  soever  it  has  been  received,  is  inadequate 
MM  fidlacious.  There  are  mortals  whose  life 
ii  certainly  not  active  for  they  do  neither  good 
■or  evil ;  and  whose  life  cannot  be  properly  call- 
ad  contemplative,  for  they  never  attend  either 
to  the  conduct  of  men,  or  the  works  of  nature, 
Wt  rise  in  the  morning,  look  round  them  till 
■igfat  in  careless  stupidity,  ^o  to  bed  and  sleep, 
ai5  rise  again  in  the  morning. 

It  has  been  lately  a  celebrated  question  in  the 
iefaoola  of  philosophy,  Whether  the  soul  alwtufs 
iMnks  ?  Some  have  defined  the  soul  to  be  the 
^twcr  qf  thinking  ;  concluded  that  its  essence 
oonsista  in  act ;  that,  if  it  should  cease  to  act, 
it  would  cease  to  be ;  and  that  cessation  of 
thoogfat  is  but  another  name  for  extinction  of 
mind!  This  argument  is  subtile,  but  not  con- 
dosive ;  because  it  supposes  what  cannot  be 
proved,  that  the  nature  of  mind  is  properly 
defined.  Others  aflcct  to  disdain  subtilty, 
wfaon  rabtilty  will  not  serve  their  purpose, 
tad  appeal  to  daily  experience.  We  spend 
Maay  nonra,  they  say,  m  sleep,  without  the 
loMt  remembrance  of  any  thou^hu  which 
Aoa  paaaed  in  our  minds ;  and  since  we  can 
oafy  oy  our  own  consciousness  be  aure  that 
wo  tiiink,  why  thould  we  imagine  that  we  have 
had  thought  of  which  no  consciousness  re* 

This  argument,  which  appeals  to  experience, 
■oj  from  experience  bo  confuted.    We  every 


day  do  something  whicji  we  forget  when  it  ts 
done,  and  know  to  have  been  done  only  by  con- 
sequence. The  WKking  hours  are  not  denied  to 
have  been  passed  in  thought ;  yet  he  that  dhall 
endeavour  to  recollect  on  one  day  the  ideas  oi 
the  former,  will  only  turn  the  eye  of  reflection 
upon  vacancy ;  he  will  find,  that  the  sreatar 
part  is  irrevocably  vanished,  and  won£r  how 
the  moments  could  come  and  go,  and  leave  so 
little  behind  them. 

To  discover  only  that  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  are  defective,  and  to  throw  back  the 
tenet  into  its  former  uncertainty,  is  the  sport  of 
wanton  or  malevolent  scepticism,  delighting 
to  see  the  sons  of  philosophy  at  work  upon  a 
task  which  never  can  be  clecided.  I  ^all 
suggest  an  argument  hitherto  overiooked, 
which  n^ay  perhaps  determine  the  controversy. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  think  without  materials, 
there  must  necessarily  be  minds  that  do  not 
always  think ;  and  whence  shall  we  furnish 
materials  for  the  meditation  of  the  glutton  be- 
tween his  meals,  of  the  sportsman  in  a  rainy 
month,  of  the  annuitant  between  the  days  of 
quarterly  payment,  of  the  politician  when  tha 
mails  are  detained  by  contrary  winds  7 

But  how  frequent  soever  may  be  the  exam* 
pies  of  existence  without  thought,  it  is  certainhf 
a  state  not  much  to  be  desired.  He  that  lives 
in  torpid  insensibility,  wants  nothing  of  a  caiw 
cass  but  putrefaction.  It  is  the  part  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  to  partake  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  his  fellow-beings ;  andl,  as  in  a 
road  through  a  country  desert  and  uniform,  the 
traveller  languishes  for  want  of  amusement,  so 
the  passage  of  life  will  be  tedious  and  irksome 
to  him  who  does  not  beguile  it  by  i^iveraifiod 
ideas. 


No.  «5.]    Saturdat,  Oct.  7,  1759. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  am  a  very  constant  frequenter  of  the  play- 
house, a  place  to  which  I  suppose  the  IdUr  not 
much  a  stranger,  since  he  can  have  no  where 
else  so  much  entertainment  with  so  httle  con- 
currence of  his  own  endeavour.  At  all  other 
assemblies  he  that  comes  to  receive  delight, 
will  be  expected  to  give  it ;  but  in  the  theatre 
nothing  is  necessary  to  the  amusement  of  two 
hours,  but  to  sit  down  and  be  willing  to  be 
pleased. 

The  last  week  has  offered  two  new  actors  to 
the  town.  The  appearance  and  retirement  of 
actors  are  the  great  events  of  the  theatrioal 
world  ;  and  their  first  performance  fills  tke  pit 
with  conjecture  and  prognostication,  9f  the  first 
actions  of  a  new  monarch  agiute  nations  with 
hope  or  fear.  ,    ^   .     * 

What  opinion  I  have  fortied  of  the  future 
excellence  of  these  csadidates  for  dramatic 
glory,  it  is  not  necessary  to  declare.  Their  en- 
trance gave  me  a  higher  and  nobler  pleasure 
than  any  borrowed  character  can  aflbrd.  I  saw 
the  ranks  of  the  theatre  emulating  each  other 
in  candour  and  humanity,  and  contending  who 
thould  «iost  efiectuallv  assist  the  strugglea  of 
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""iM^vour,  diasipftte  the  blus^i  of  diflWence, 
liii  ihe  Butter  of  timidity. 
i«  behaviour  is  auch  an  becomes  a  pcoplui 

^i#i  i   ^ull  thoic  who  can  nuikc  nij 
Uie  peiformcr  ii  so  intich  in 

OiMJ  by  that  gencml  Idw  of 
brbida  u  a  to  bo  crui^l,  wbi^rc 
:  I  be  ffjarccl 

^rfoimt^r  ^umelhfti;^  niuat  he 
la  can  bv  any  ibrcii^  of  reao- 
kiniM^lf  tne  full  p<i,*(riiirion  of 
d«t  th€!  oye  of  a  liirg<)  nsiirm* 
^^tuTv,  and  flt^iciou  oi  voicc,^ 

J  only  by  expericnic. 

fiiiiiiiiLi.   fT  ^^''  which  »ueh.  nutnbcri 

Jte     lEMPf  1iUiu»4i   U' — ^  — ,^  ,  .  — ■■- 

I  jful  to  hi»  own  eye,  a  voice  mud 

car,  and  a  sensibility  wliicb  na 
iiuu  to  know  that  any  othor  boaon 
An  art  m  i^bich  such  nnmbers         ., 
«etv«s  exceli<?nt,  and  winch  tli^  p  U. 

«wafda,  will  excite  mimy  coinpi^^i^w  i,  t,.»  « 
many  attemptii  Lbero  must  be  many  iiii«riii 
Tiajre*< 
^^^v  care  of  the  crilic  abould  be  to  diart 
■un  inability,  faults  of  inexperien 

^     Action  irrDgtilar<Ltif         ^> 

u.,,»uL leneas  a 

dour*    But  if  in  an  hvuwi  appeara 

vaeaticy  ofnicanin^T  tt  fUi^iu  vquality, 
langiior,  a  toibSd  npnthy,  tV  Gr*-^atm  kiimiiupa 
that  ran  be  shoYVn  him,  is  a  ijppcdy  '"i^ntpnc  e 
of  expulsion. 

1  am,  Sir  &c. 

The  plea  which  my  correspondent  has  offered 
for  young  actors,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to 
invalidate.  I  always  considered  those  combina- 
tions which  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  play- 
house, as  acts  of  fraud  or  of  cruelty  ;  he  that 
applauds  him  who  does  not  deserve  praise,  is 
endeavouring^  to  deceive  the  public  :  he  that 
hisses  in  malice  or  sport,  is  an  oppressor  and 
a  robber. 

But  surely  this  laudable  forbearance  might  be 
justly  extended  to  youn  g  poets.  The  art  of  the 
writer,  like  that  of  the  player,  is  attained  by 
a\ow  decrees.  The  power  of  distinguishing  and 
discrimmating  comic  characters,  or  of  filling 
tragedy  nith  poetical  imaijes,  must  be  the  gin 
of  nature,  >/hich  no  instruction  nor  labour  can 
supply  ;  but  the  art  of  dramatic  disposition,  the 
contexture  of  the  bcenes,  the  opposition  of  cha- 
racters, the  involution  of  the  plot,  the  expedi- 
ents of  suspension,  and  the  stratagems  ot  sur- 
pnsc  are  to  be  learned  by  practice ;  and  it  is 
cruel  to  discourage  a  poet  for  over,  because  he 
has  not  from  genius  Avhat  only  experience  can 
bellow, 

T  iff  is  a  stage.  Let  nic  likewise  solicit  can- 
d-y-ii-  for  the  young  actor  on  the  stage  of  life. 


Tb«y  Ibat  enter  into  Hie  world  arc  too  afUi 

Ucat^d  with  unrea»Daable  rigoar  by  thoaethtf 
were  once  a«  i^oraot  an4  heady  as  th^tnfeilTfff 
and  djatinction  is  not  always  made  hetwe-en  m 
laulta  which  require  speedy  and  violeM  tn4tt%m 
tioo^  afifl  Uiose  that  will  eraduaHy  ^rop  *^ti 
m  the  priigreaftioii  of  Ufe,  vicious  aotintaiioia 
of  iipptiiic,  if  not  checked  will  g^w  moii 
iuiportunate  ;  and  mean  arta<  of  probt  <it  ambf^^ 
tion  will  i^&ther  strDnglh  in  th«  mind,  if  ^4# 
arc  not  eany  stipp  rir^scil.  B  at  mistakeA  noti^V* 
of  Bup^riority,  Jesirea  of  ustilea*  afaow,  ^ 
Q$  Uttlc  aceompUahtivent^,  and  all  the  traia  t 
vanttyp  wdl  bo  brushed  away  by  the  uring  m 
Turn: 

Rt'prDof  should  not  exhaust  ita  power  m 
pBll^  failinga ;  iH  it  watcb  diUgeiidy  Mgmt. 
(iicursioti  of  vice,  and   leave  foppery  i: 
ty  to  die  of  themselves. 


No.  S0O      Satubd^t,  Oct.  14,  ITSB, 

M,  Idle  a, 

T    ^i^RR  thought  tliat  t  ahoqU  wrife  ioy  iMnj 

*  printed  ;  hot  having  lately  s^cn  youw  fiiS 

y,  which  ik  as  scat  dttwn  inio  tbe'kildieDg 

a  great  bundle  of  g-ai^Ues  an<J  u^trij^a  pn* 

j,v*t=t  1  find  that  you  are  wiiling  to  admit  any 

eorreEfpoadent,  and  ibcrefort  hope  yo«  will  uot 

fei    :t  me*    Jf  you  publish  my  leU*?^  it  mat 

mragfc;  others,  IQ  lIm?  tame  condilfon  wito 

6  If,  to  tell  iheir  f  torie*,  wliieh  may  be  per 

I  as  usetui  ae  thoae  of  great  ladies. 

^  am  a  poor  girl.     I  was  bred  in  thr  coiiBtn 

i  charity'SCDOoit  maintained  bv  the  convl 

onaofwealtbyueighbours.    l^helidlf^or 

^nessea,  visited  us  from  time  to  time,  txr 

^  ied  how  we  were  taught,  and  asw  flial  ow 

cloi.  1 1 ' "  f"  \^  <  ■  r  r  1 1  ( ii  n.  ^Vcl  i  V  *.  cl  ha  p  pily  t'  though, 
and  wcrij  mstniitLd  to  bo  thankfuJ  to  thou  ai 
whose  coat  we  were  educated.  I  was  always 
the  favourite  of  my  mistress  j  she  used  to  call 
me  to  read,  and  show  my  copy-book  to  all 
strangers,  who  never  dismissed  me  without 
corrimendation,  and  verj^  seldom  without  a 
shihmg. 

At  last  the  chief  of  our  subscribers,  havxnf 
passed  a  winter  in  London,  came  down  full  m 
an  opinion  new  and  strange  to  tlie  whole  comi- 
try.  vShe  held  it  httle  less  than  criminal  to 
teach  poor  girls  to  read  and  write.  They  who 
are  born  to  poverty,  said  she,  are  bom  to  i^o- 
rance,  and  will  work  the  harder  the  less  mey 
know. 

She  told  her  friends,  that  London  was  in 
confusion  by  the  insolence  of  servants;   that 
scarcely  a  wench  was  to  be  got  for  allieorkf  since 
education  had  made  such  numbers  of  fine  la- 
dies, that  nobody  would  now  accept  a  lower  title 
than  that  of  a  waiting-maid  or  somethinfi;  that. 
might  qualify  her  to  wear  laced  shoes  and  lon^ 
ruffles,  and  to  sit  at  work  in  the  parlour  win- 
dow.    But  she  was  resolved,  for  her  part,  to 
spoil  no  more  girls ;  those,  who  were  to  live  b/ 
their  hands,  should  neither  read  nor  write  oot 
of  her  pocket ;  the  world  was  bad  enough  al- 
ready, and  she  would  have  no  part  ui  making 
it  worse. 

She  was  for  a  short  time  wamly  oppo?cil 
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bat  she  persevered  in  her  notions,  and  with- 
drew her  subscription.  Few  listen  without  a 
desire  of  conviction  to  those  who  advise  them  to 
■pare  their  money.  Her  example  and  her  ar- 
foments  gained  ground  daily ;  and  in  less  than 
a  year  the  whole  parish  was  convinced,  that 
the  nation  would  be  mined,  if  the  children  of 
the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and  write. 

Our  school  was  now  dissolved ;  my  mistress 
kieeed  me  when  we  parted,  and  told  mc,  that, 
being  old  and  helpless*,  she  could  not  assist  me, 
adTised  me  to  seek  a  service,  and  charged  me 
not  to  ibrget  what  I  had  learned. 

My  reputation  for  scholarship,  which  had 
hitherto  recommended  nie  to  favour,  was,  by 
the  adherents  to  the  new  opinion,  considered  as 
a  crime ;  ami,  when  I  oflercd  myself  to  any 
■iatress,  I  nad  no  other  answer  than  Sure, 
tkUd,  yoM  would  not  work  !  hard  work  U  not  fit 
fir  a  pei^woman  ;  a  scrubbing  brush  would  spoil 
jfow  kmd,  ekild ! 

I  could  not  live  at  home  ;  and  while  I  was 
eaonderins  to  what  I  should  betake  me,  one  of 
the  girls,  who  had  gone  from  our  school  to  Lon- 
doDy  came  down  in  a  silk  gown  and  told  her 
acquaintance  how  well  she  lived,  what  fine 
thfogs  she  saw,  and  what  great  wages  she  re- 
eeived,  I  resolved  to  try  my  fortune,  and  took 
lij  passage  in  the  next  wcek^s  wagon  to  Lon- 
don. 1  had  no  snares  laid  for  me  at  my  arrival, 
but  came  safe  to  a  sister  of  my  mistress,  who 
liiiderto<^  to  set  me  a  place.  She  knew  only 
Che  families  oTmean  tradesmen ;  and  I,  having 
no  high  opinion  of  my  own  qualifications,  was 
WiUing  to  accept  the  first  ofier. 

My  fint  mistress  was  wife  of  a  working 
frmteomaker,  who  earned  more  than  was  sufli- 
eient  to  keep  his  family  in  decency  and  plenty ; 
feat  it  was  their  constant  practice  to  hire  a 
%^mimgk  on  Sunday,  and  spent  half  the  wages  of 
tile  ipreek  on  Richmond  Hill ;  of  Monday  he 
CCNnmonly  lay  half  in  bed,  and  spent  the  other 
half  in  merriment ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
eooaimied  the  rest  of  his  money ;  and  three 
imjM  every  week  weie  passed  in  extremity  of 
went  by  us  who  were  led  at  home,  while  my 
tteater  lived  on  trust  at  an  ale-house.  You 
ay  be  eure,  that  of  the  suficrers,  the  maid  snf- 
red  moat ;  and  I  left  them,  after  three  months, 
Bther  than  be  starved. 

I  was  then  maid  to  a  hattcr*8  wife.  There 
Wea  no  want  to  be  dreaded,  for  they  lived  in 
parpetoal  luxury.  My  mistress  was  a  diligent 
woman,  and  rose  early  in  the  morning  to  set 
the  journeymen  to  work ;  my  master  was  a 
man  much  beloved  by  his  neighbours,  and  sat 
at  one  club  orother  every  night.  I  was  obliged 
to  wait  on  my  master  at  night,  and  on  my 
in  the  morning.    lie  seldom  came 


first;  when  I  was  playing  with  one  in  my  lap, 
I  was  forced  to  keep  the  rest  in  expectation. 
That  which  was  not  gratified  alwa^  resented 
the  injury  with  a  loud  outcry,  which  put  my 
mistress  in  a  fury  at  mc,  and  procured  auffar- 
plums  to  the  child.  I  could  not  keep  six  chiU 
oren  quiet,  who  were  bribed  to  be  clamorous ; 
and  was  therefore  dismissed,  as  a  girl  honest, 
but  not  good-natured. 

I  then  lived  with  a  couple  that  kept  a  pettv 
shop  of  remnants  and  cheap  linen.  I  was  quali- 
fied to  make  a  bill  or  keep  a  book  ;  and  being 
therefore  often  called,  at  a  busy  time,  to  serve 
the  customers,  expected  that  I  should  now  bo 
happy,  in  proportion  as  I  was  useful.  But 
my  mistress  appropriated  every  day  part  of  the 
profit  to  some  private  use,  and,  as  she  grew 
bolder  in  her  theft,  at  last  deducted  such  sums, 
that  my  master  began  to  wonder  how  he  SAid 
so  much,  and  gained  so  little.  She  pretended 
to  assist  his  inquiries,  and  began,  very  gravely, 
to  hope  that  Betty  was  honest,  and  yet  those  sharp 
girls  were  apt  to  be  light  fingered.  You  will  be- 
lieve that  I  did  not  stay  there  much  loujo^er. 

The  rest  of  my  story  I  will  tell  you  m  ano- 
ther letter ;  and  only  beg  to  be  informed  in  some 
paper,  for  which  of*^  my  places,  except  pcrtiape 
the  last,  I  was  disqualified  by  my  skill  in  read- 
ing and  writing. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  verv  humble  servant, 

Bkttt  BaooM. 


I  before  two,  and  she  rose  at  five.  I  could 
» live  without  sleep  than  without  food, 
and  therefore  entreated  tnem  to  look  out  for 
another  servant 

My  next  removal  was  to  a  linen-draper's, 
who  had  six  children.  My  mistress,  when  I 
ftnt  entered  the  house,  informed  me,  that  I 
amst  never  contradict  the  children,  nor  suffer 
them  to  cry.  I  had  no  desire  to  ofiend,  and 
readily  promised  to  do  my  best.  But  when  I 
gave  them  their  breakfast  1  could  not  help  all 


No.  27.]    S^TuaDAT,  Oct.  21,  175a 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  all  those  whom 
the  world  has  reverenced  for  superior  wisdom, 
to  persuade  man  to  be  acquainted  with  himself, 
to  learn  his  own  powers  and  his  own  weakness, 
to  observe  by  what  evils  he  is  most  dangerously 
beset,  and  by  what  temptations  most  easily 
overcome. 

This  counsel  has  been  often  given  with  seii- 
ous  dignity,  and  often  received  with  appearaneo 
of  conviction  ;  but,  as  very  few  can  search  deep 
into  their  own  minds  without  meeting  what  - 
they  wish  to  hide  from  themselves,  scarcely 
any  man  persists  in  cultivating  such  disagreea- 
ble acGuaintance,  but  draws  the  veil  agam  be- 
tween his  eyes  and  his  heart,  leaves  his  passiomi 
and  appetites  as  he  found  them,  and  advises 
others  to  look  into  themselves. 
-  This  is  the  common  result  of  inquiry  even 
among  those  that  endeavour  to  grow  wiser  or 
better ;  but  this  endeavour  is  far  enough  from 
frequency  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  multitude* 
that  swarm  upon  the  earth  have  never  been  di^ 
turbed  by  such  uneasy  curiosity,  but  deliver 
themselves  up  to  business  or  to  pleasure,  plunge 
into  the  current  of  life,  whether  placid  or  tur- 
bulent, and  pass  on  from  one  point  of  prospect 
to  another,  attentive  rather  to  any  thing  than 
the  state  of  their  minds  ;  satisfied,  at  an  easy 
rate,  with  an  opinion,  that  they  are  no  worse 
than  others,  that  every  man  must  mind  his  own 
interest,  or  that  their  pleasures  hurt  only  them- 
selves, and  are  therefore  no  proper  subjects  of 
censure 

Some,  however,  there  are,  whom  the  intm 
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mion  of  ■^niplcf ,  the  ree&Dectiofi  of  better  ii&> 
tiona  or  Um?  Vlent  reprchention  of  good  oxAai- 
ptc'ji,  wiil  not  aiifler  lo  iWe  i^aiirehr  contenied 
With  tJiciroWD  conduct ;  these  &re  forced  to  pa* 
cifr  the  diutin^-  c^  rcaaoa  with  fair  pr^miiiea,  and 
qiiit^t  Xhfiti  thooght*  witli  dcsifHii  of  calling 
«11  their  actions  to  review ^  and  jtlanning  a  n«w 
MktfliiD  lar  th«  limn  to  coniL% 

There  is  nothinj^  which  wo  (estimate  to  fitUa- 
cioollT  &s  the  foreeof  ourown  rcfloluiions^  nor 
tuf  fall&j^j  which  w«  00  unwillingly  and  tardi- 
tf  detect  He  th&t  fia«  rt^ftohta  tx  tboueand 
timf«f  and  a  tliou£iutd  timefl  dc««rted  hifl  own 
purpoa^?,  }ret  ^ufftfrs  no  abatement  of  hia  confi'- 
dcncc,  butfttiil  believes  hinieHf  hi  sown  master; 
and  tble,  bj  innate  vij^oiir  of  soui,  to  pfcss  (br- 
wi^fd  to  tiia  end  tliJ^ngh  all  the  ob^trticuon* 
that  inconvcniencei  or  delighta  caji  put  in  hi9 
way* 

Thai  thia  misiakc  should  prevail  for  a  time  m 
very  natutuh  When  conviction  ii*  pres^jut,  and 
temptatioii  out  of  aight^  we  do  not  eaEily  con- 
ceire  how  any  reaaoti aide  being  ean  deviate 
from  hia  trii«  interest  WttAt  oUjL;ht  to  be  done, 
while  it  jex  hanga  oolj  in  apt- c  ulntion,  is  s^  plain 
mod  certain,  that  tliere  i»  no  place  for  doubt ; 
the  whole  aoul  yields  Itself  to  the  predominanee 
of  truth,  uid  readily  detenninei  to  do  what, 
when  the  time  of  action  comes,  will  be  at  la  at 
omitted* 

1  believe  mofft  m^n  may  review  ftU  Ore  livea 
that  have  |iait  within  their  observation,  without 
rememhermg  one  efficacious  resoltition,  or  h^- 
in^  able  to  tell  a  ainglc  inatiuice  of  a  eouxae  of 
praelicd  aiiddenly  changed  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  opinion^  or  au  establishment  of  deti^r- 
Dunation'.  Many,  indeed,  iiitei  tb^nr  conduct, 
and  are  not  at  chv  what  they  were  at  thirty  ; 
bot  they  commonly  v&ried  imperceptibly  fiom 
themflefirea,  lollowcd  the  tmin  of  titemol 
causes^  and  rather  sufllrtd  reforuiiiUon  ihnn 
mad<^  it. 

It  is  not  imcommon  lo  charge  the  dilTorenct 
bt  Iween  promise  and  ptrlbnnancr,  between 
profeflsion  ajid  reality^  iipr^n  dtrp  desii^n  and 
itndied  deceit ;  but  tlur  tnUh  U,  thiit  there  is  very 
little  hypocrisy  in  the  woihl:  we  do  not  ao 
odvn  indenvonr  or  wi^h  to  impo;^e  on  others  as 
on  oursi'lvt'H  ;  w^>  resolve  to  do  right,  we  hope 
to  ket-'p  our  rtsoluiionj",  we  dt-elarc  them  to  con- 
firm mir  ciwn  hope^  and  fix  our  own  inci>nita.n- 
cy  by  cdlliniif  witnesses  of  onr  arlions;  hut 
at  IttKt  hulil  prevttib^  itnd  tliosr,  wliom  we 
invited  to  our  trmiiiph,  laugh  at  our  delVat. 

Custom  U  commonly  too  atron»  forlb<?tnDBt 
re^nliUr  reHolvcT,  though  turriit^htd  for  the  a&* 
aa  t  J  J  t  vv  i  t  h  all  tht^  W4?  ape  Dfl  of  p  hi  I  oiiop  hy ,  ^  ^  H  e 
Ihflt  eudi^avours  to  frer  him?clf  from  an  ill 
haiiit,"s(iys  Bacon/'- must  not  thangt;  too  much 
at  a  Jjijie,  lest  he  should  be  dincouroirod  by  dilK- 
cnky  i  nor  too  httlc,  for  then  he  will  make  bnl 
»low  advancf^si/^  This  h  n  precept  which  may 
hi  apjdoudcd  in  a  h<»ok,  but  v^ill  fail  in  the  trial, 
in  which  t-vcry  chanj^e  will  he  found  too  ^jrcat 
or  too  little.  Tbose  who  have  hi-en  able  to  con- 
quer habit,  are  hk«  tliose  that  ore  fabled  to 
have  reiumed  from  tlie  realms  of  Pluto  : 

Jitpitm;  al^t  anient  nfjcuad  frthrm  *-irfu*^ 


They  are  Bufficicnt  to  give  hope  bat  not  aeel 
rity ;  to  animate  the  contest,  but  not  to  |im  . 
mise  victory- 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  eiil  b«hit^ J 
must  conquer  them  a  a  they  can ;  and  conqncr^'l 
they  mimt  be,  or  neither  wisdom  nor  h^ppioelf  1 
can  bo  attained;  but  thoao  who  arc  not  ytf* 
subject  to  their  influence  may,  by  timely catt* 
tion,  preservt?  their  freedom  ;  they  may  elEbdnF 
ally  rcBolvn  to  escape  the  tyrant^  wbcMH  IkQ^  < 
wiU  very  Fiinly  reaolvc  to  conquer. 


No.  SS.l     SATtjRi^AT,  OoT.  %Bt  1756. 
TO  THE  IDLER, 

Sir, 
It  id  very  ea«y  for  a  Ulan  wb(»  sita  idl#  at  1 
and  has  nobody  to  pleaac  but  htmnvJ^  to  rt4 

cule  or  lo  censure  the  common  pracflowaora 
kind  J  and  those  who  have  no  pmntni  letnp 
tion  to  break  the  rules  of  propriety,  inaj  )  ^ 
plaud  hi!»  judgment,  axid  join  in  hi^  mrrrimti^ 
but  let  tlie  author  or  liis  read  era  ming^le  wir 
eonimon  life,  tln-y  will  fmd  them^elviM  '  _ 
aistibly  borne  away  by  th<<  rtjv^j^  «f  eiiatom, 
ajid  must  submit  m^  thej  bnw  Imughed  «t 
otiii^ra,  to  give  others  the  i^ame  opport^mity  of 
lauj^'hin^  at  tliem^ 

There  is  no  paper  pubUihcd  by  ihv  I4ttr  which 
I  have  read  with  mot^  apptowlioii  than  tltat 
wltichceneuree  tlxe  practice  of  Teccir^ngvtdgu 
marriages  in  the  newspapers.  I  carn«^d  "' 
about  m  my  pocket,  atm  r«id  it  Co  alf  tho 
^vhom  1  Euspected  of  hav^ine  pobliihed  Chq 
nuptials,  or  of  being  inclined  to  pnbKrth  M 
and  sent  tran^npts  of  it  to  aU  the  coaples 
tranagressed  yonr  precepta  for  tht  ne*l 
ni^-ht,  [  hopt^d  that  they  were  aH  vesedj 
and  pleased"  myself  wiUi  imagining  lh^ 
tiusery. 

But  short  iif  the  triumph  of  malignitv-      1 
was  married  last  week   to  Miss  ^!ohafr,  the 
daug^hter  of  a  ealeeman  ;   and,  at  my  fir? t  ap 
pea  ran  ce  after  the  wedding  ni^ht,  wai:  ajske^j 
by  my  whV?  mother  whether  If  had  s^nt  out 
inamage  lo  the  Advertiser  ;  I  endeavoured  to 
show  how  unfit  it  was  lo  demand  the  attentioo 
lit  i!k  piibhe  to  our  domf^^^tir  affairs;  but  *hr 
told    mr  wiili  great  vchemrncr,  **Tbat  the 
wouhi  not  havi'  U  thought  (nbca  stolen  matclif 
that  the  blood  of  the  ]^lohairs  should  never  hi*, 
dipgraerd  ;    that  hoT  husjhand   had  serrcd  itT 
the  parish  olTicca  but  ont* ;   that  gihe  had  Itvfd 
five-and-thirty  ycar^  ni  the  same  house,  tnef 
paid  evory  body  twenty  s^hillinfif?  in  th^  paua*t 
and  wouir!  ha\\-  ino  know,  though  she  wa<PPl 
as  line  and  0??  Haunting  a?  Mrs,  Gin^^unf  tV 
depiily*B  winr'j  she  w  as'  not  a«*hamed'to  teU  htf 
name^  and  would  j'how  her  face  with  the  |«fi 
fy{  tliem,  and  shict^  I  had  married  faer  rfaughlft 

'*     At  rhi=i  in?lnnt  f'nlrrrd  piy  fatheMfv- 

liiw,  n  gravf^  uian,  tr^mi  xvhom  1  eipecli^d  aiw 
cour :  but  upon  hearing'  the  case,  h"  told  ra^ 
*'  Thot  it  i\  ould  be  very  imprudent  to  rm»* 
such  an  opportunity  of  advertlring  roTshcj*' 
and  thai  whrn  notice  vni'f  :>iven  of  niT  W"*^ 
Tiage,  many  of  mv  wift  %  friendf!  would  iNm* 
themaolveti  obliged  to  he  nty  cnGtome^."*  1*" 


NW:f9.) 


THE  IDLER. 


883 


mMued  by  clamoar  on  one  side,  and  gravity  on 
Qm  other,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  tellthe  town 
^hat  three  days  ago  Timothy  jSushroon,  an  eminent 
wUrntm  in  Sra-Coaf4ane,  toas  married  to  Mies 
titti$  Mohair y  o/Lothhwry,  a  beautiful  young  lady 
wiA  •  Urge  fortune* 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


Sir, 

I  AM  the  unfortunate  wife  of  the  grocer  whose 
letter  yoa  published  about  ten  weeks  ago,  in 
widch  he  eomplains  like  a  sorry  fellow,  that  I 
loiter  in  the  shop  with  my  needle-work  in  my 
huidf  and  that  I  oblige  him  to  take  me  out  on 
Smdays,  and  keep  a  girfto  look  after  the  child. 
Sweet  Mr.  Idler,  if  you  did  but  know  all,  you 
riYt  no  encouragement  to  such  an  un- 
Ue  grumbler.  I  brought  him  Uiree 
dred  pounds,  which  set  him  up  in  a  shop, 
nd  bought  in  ar  stock,  on  which,  with  good' 
inagement,  we  might  live  comfortably ;  but 
mm  I  hare  giren  him  a  shop,  I  am  forced  to 
WBleh  him  and  the  shop  too.  I  will  tell  you. 
Ilk  Idler,  how  it  is.  There  is  an  alehouse 
o»«r  the  way,  with  a  nine-pin  alley,  to  which 
Imi  it  sure  to  run  when  I  turn  my  back,  and 
dMno  he  loses  his  mone^,  for  he  plays  at  nine- 
piM  as  he  does  every  thing  else.  While  he  is 
at  this  farouiite  sport,  he  sets  a  dirty  boy  to 
wateh  his  door,  and  call  him  to  his  customers ; 
bvt  he  is  so  long  in  coming,  and  so  rude  when 
hm  comes,  that  our  custom  falls  off  every  day. 
-Those  who  cannot  govern  themselves,  must 
Is  gO'vemed ;  I  am  resolved  to  keep  him  for  the 
fttaro  behind  his  counter,  and  let  him  bounce 
9tL\am  customers  if  he  dares.  I  cannot  be  above 
I  and  below  at  the  same  time,  and  have 
fore  taken  a  girl  to  look  after  the  child,  and 
the  dinner ;  and,  after  all,  pray  who  is 

<  On.  a  Sunday,  it  is  true,  I  make  him  walk 
■ItfDady  and  sometimes  carry  the  child ; — I  won- 
%m  wbo  should  carry  it!  But  I  never  take 
UMWit  till  after  church-time,  nor  would  I  do  it 
tbn,  but  that  if  he  is  left  alone,  he  will  be 
tfte  the  bed..  On  a  Sunday,  if  he  stays  at 
mmm  he  has  six  meals  ;  and,  when  he  can  eat 
islotecr,  has  twenty  stratagems  to  escape  from 
tt«  to  the  ale-house ;  but  I  commonly  keep  the 
4Mr  locked,  till  Monday  produces  something 
9m  him  to  do. 

TUs  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  these 
ari  the  ptovocations  for  which  he  has  written 
his  letter  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  write  a 
to  show  that  if  a  wife  must  spend  her 
I  in  watching  her  husband,  she  can- 
Diently  tend  her  child,  or  sit  at  her 


I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


Tbbeb  is  in  this  town  a  species  of  oppression 
frtfeh  the  law  has  not  hitherto  prevented  or  re- 


I  am  a  chairman.    You  know,  Sir,  we  come 
wfaon  we  are  called,  and  are  expected  to  cany 


all  who  require  our  assistance.  It  is  common 
for  men  of^  the  most  unwieldy  corpulence  to 
crowd  themselves  into  a  chair,  and  demand  to 
be  carried  for  a  shilling  as  far  as  an  airy  young 
lady  whom  we  scarcely  feel  upon  our  poles. 
Surely  we  ought  to  be  paid  like  all  other  inor- 
tals,  in  proportion  to  our  labour.  Engines 
should  be  fixed  in  proper  places  to  weigh  cnairs 
as  thev  weigh  wagons;  and  those,  whom  ease 
and  plenty  have  made  unable  to  carry  them- 
selves, should  give  part  of  their  superfluities  to 
those  who  carry  them. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


No.  29.]      Saturday,  Nov.  4,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  BAVB  often  observed  that  friends  are  lost  by 
discontinuance  of  intercourse,  without  any  of- 
fence on  either  part,  and  have  long  known,  that 
it  is  more  dangerous  to  be  forgotten  than  to  be 
blamed ;  I  therefore  make  haste  to  send  you 
the  rest  of  my  story,  lest,  by  the  delay  of 
another  fortnight,  the  name  of  Betty  Broom 
might  be  no  longer  rememberd  by  you  or  your 
readers. 

Having  left  the  last  place  in  haste,  to  avoid 
the  charge  or  the  suspicion  of  theft,  I  had  not 
secured  another  service,  and  was  forced  to  take 
a  lodging  in  a  back  street.  I  had  now  got  good 
clothes.  The  woman  who  lived  in  the  garret 
opposite  to  mine  was  very  officious,  and  offered 
to  take  care  of  my  room  and  clean  it,  while  I 
went  round  to  my  acquaintance  to  inquire  for 
a  mistress.  I  knew  not  why  she  was  so  kind, 
nor  how  I  could  recompense  her ;  but  in  a  few 
days  I  missed  some  of  my  linen,  went  to 
another  lodging,  and  resolved  not  to  have 
another  friend  in  the  next  garret 

In  six  weeks  I  became  under-maid  at  the 
house  of  a  mercer  in  Cornhill,  whose  son  was 
his  apprentice.  The  young  gentleman  used  to 
sit  late  at  the  tavern,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  father  ;  and  I  was  ordered  by  my  mistress 
to  let  him  in  silently  to  his  bed  under  the  coun* 
ter,  and  to  be  very  careful  to  take  away  his  can* 
die.  The  hours  which  I  was  obliged  to  watch, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  family  was  in  bed,  I 
considered  as  supernumerary,  and,  having  no 
business  assigned  for  them,  thought  mysdf  at 
liberty  to  spend  them  my  own  way :  I  kept 
myself  awake  with  a  book,  and  for  some  time 
liked  my  state  the  better  for  this  opportunity  of 
reading.  At  last,  the  upper-maid  found  my 
book,  and  showed  it  to  my  mistress,  who  tolo 
me,  that  wenches  like  me  might  spend  their 
time  better ;  that  she  never  knew  any  of  the 
readers  that  had  good  designs  in  their  heads ; 
that  she  could  always  find  something  else  to 
do  with  her  time,  than  to  puzzle  over  books  ; 
and  did  not  like  that  such  a  fine  lady  should 
sit  up  for  her  young  master. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  found  it  thought 
criminal  or  dangerous  to  know  how  to  read. 
I  was  dismissed  decently,  lest  I  should  tell 
tales,  and  had  a  smaU  gratuity  above  my 
wa||oa. 


d§4 
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1  ihm  liv«I  witfl  a  gentJewomaii  of  &  mmihII 
fttrtuft*.  TUrs  waa  tljo  ojily  liftppy  l  mil  of  a 
my  hii\  hiy  nusUcaj?,  for  ^irJiom  pubfir  tlivwr* 
Aoiw  wens  loo  rxpencivf^,  spent  her  tim?  wilb 
bookflf  and  wan  pft'ased  U*  tind  a  mtid  wbo 
i^uM  partakti  her  ainujieraPHtB,  1  ro»<?  rnrly 
%l  ihe  laoinift^t  Ihiit  J  mtp ht  Jmife  limt?  in  the 
ftft.?mcH^n  to  r^od  ur  LiatLnif  and  wsa  vuHtTcd 
(a  t^lL  (ay  opinioHtOr  ti press*  my  ddifUi.  Thai 
gCWen  tnontUs  itolc  bwaj^  in  wlucli  I  did  do! 
lepiiie  tint  I  waa  bom  to  aenrittidc*  Bui  a 
burmng  texet  seiiwl  my  mwtrvBa,  of  whom  I 
shall  fiaj  na  more,  thfin  tJiat  her  servaiil  wept 
upon  her  gniire. 

I  had  hv^d  (li  a  kind  of  ItiKury  which  made 
m^  vpry  uiilli  for  anoUijej  pLAco ;  and  was 
rither  too  deLicnte  for  tiie  convcrfiation  of  a 
kvlchtii] ;  BO  that  whon  I  wat  hired  in  thf  fami- 
ly of  «ii  E4al  Iradia  directot^  my  bthavioHr 
was  fio  diJl^rent,  aa  they  aaid^  from  that  of  a 
et>mnion  tti^rvant,  thai  they  coPclu<led  m«  a 
gflatlewQinaa  in  dis^uiEc,  and  turned  aw  out  in 
Biroi?  weeks,  on  suspicion  of  aome  deai^ 
whit^h  thev  could  Dot  comprehend* 

J  th<?n  iJcd  for  rofu^e  to  the  olii«r  (Mid  of  the 
towDf  where  1  hoped  to  find  no  obslruetton 
from  my  new  acrompliabmenta,  and  was  hired 
under  ^o  housekeeper  in  a  splendid  fontily. 
Here  I  was  too  wise  for  th©  mnid&i  and  too 
Dioo  for  tho  roolman  ;  yet  I  rr^i^bt  have  lived 
on  without  m\jeh  une^nesSf.  had  not  my  mia- 
tress,  the  honeekeeper^  who  a,Hed  to  employ 
me  in  buymff  neccasarici*  for  the  family,  found 
a  bill  whicli  1  had  made  of  one  day*s  ejcpenae. 
I  auppoae  it  did  not  quite  a^ree  with  her  own 
book,  for  she  fiercely  deeUrcd  her  recolution, 
Chat  there  should  he  no  pen  aud  ink  in  tliat 
krtohen  but  her  owm 

Bhe  hhd  the  juaLtcej  or  the  pnulence,  not  to 
injure  ray  reputation  ;  and  I  wa«  eaady  admits 
led  mto  another  hou^e  in  the  neighbourh<M>dt 
wliifFi:'  my  huJiimMiji  wa?,  lo  rhi  c^p  tlif  mo^iia 
and  mnku  the  bed*,  i  I  ere  I  was  for  Fome  time 
the  favoiu^Jt*^  of  Mr*?*  B:iiip("r|  iiiy  lady's  wo- 
man, who  could  nut  hear  llie  vulvar  j^'irls,  and 
wafi  happy  in  iht^atti  ndaiiceof  a  votjiis^  woman 
of  some  ciluoalion.  Miii.  Piimper  losed  a  no- 
vel, though  ^l on  Id  nnl  n^ad  hard  wordg,  and 

Iher^'forfwhrri  her  Udy  was  abrosid,  we  always 
Jakl  hold  ou  her  bnuk^.  At  last^  my  ahilitii^a 
becnmi"  sn  rnurli  cf  lohraled,  that  ifie  hoiuso 
steward  usrd  !>  emptriy  milmii  keepiji;^  his  uc- 
cou n ts,  M rw.  t? i m pe r  i! i ini  fou n d  out,  \h^l  my 
aaucines!?  wa^  g-rown  to  s^mU  a  hi  Sjirht  that  no- 
body couhi  endiirf*  ir,  and  told  my  lady,  that 
there  had  iie\ er bemi  a  raoni  wt H  .^w*pt  fiioce 
Bettv  BrooTji  earner  iiiln  the  litMo^f. 

I  was  ilitri  hired  by  a  rfm^mnptivc  lady,  who 
wanted  a  rniid  that  e^iiihl  rvnA  and  wriU\  I 
attend».d  her  four  yrar^,  and  ihnuirh  i^he  whs 
nevpT  p leaped,  yet  whrn  [  dtdartd  my  resolu- 
tion to  leave  her,  she  burst  into  ttartf,  and  told 
nie  that  I  mu-it  bear  tlie  peevii^hni'!*&  of  a  sick 
bed,  and  i  r^hould  find  myself  remembered  in 
her  will,  1  eumplied,  and  a  codicil  was  added 
hi  my  favour^  but  in  leas  ilmn  a  week,  when  1 
B<?t  h^r  ^rnel  bHore  hf?r,  I  laid  tlie  ?poon  on  the 
lift  side,  and  she  lh<^w  her  will  mto  tlie  firr. 
fn  tu  n  days  she  made  another,  whtch  **he  burnt 
In  the  ^ani'^  riiarm»nt  hm  BU^f*  *hv  roidd  not  c*t 


lief  c  hie  ken,  A  third  wa«  ia«def  and  de 
biacaus«  she  beard  a  mouse  urilliin  the  wa 
and  iva«  sure  that  1  should  aufiir  het  icthem^^ 
riod  away  ative.  Atler  tliu  1  was  iar 
tiu»  out  of  favuur^  but  as  her  itlne»  grev  opoit] 
Urtj  resentrof^nt  and  fluUennaa*  n?fe  way  1^1 
kinder  Ben  time  nta.  She  died^  and  left  uur  ^  I 
hundred  pounds  ;  with  this  Ibrtune  I  ain  ftouiJ'l 
to  »"tUe  in  my  oaliYe  |ULriahf  wbere  I 
to  ii[)end  jforne  hour*  every  day  i 
poor  girls  to  read  and  wrile. 
J  aint  Sir, 

Your  humb.e  aerranl, 

Bkttt  EaeMit 


No,  30.)     SATVBOAt;^o^.  U^  1758,  ^ 

Turn  dcsirea  of  matt  increaae  with  lua  moqii^ 
siftioni ;  every  step  which  he  advance*  hiiaga 
^niethin^  within  ius  view,  which  be  did  not 
»eo  before,  and  which,  as  a<Kia  «.»  ke  aeea  il, 
hti  be^riuB  (0  wauL  Wb«re  necesisitj  endi| 
curiosity  begins  ^  and  no  aooner  aro  we  «up» 
phed  with  every  thing  that  nature  can  deamadt 
than  we  ait  down  to  contrive  artt^ciaJ  appe* 
litea. 

By  this  restlesaneis*  of  mind,  ereiy  populoufl 
and  wealthy  Oity  i»  fitted  Wllh  innumerable  em* 
uloyments,  for  which  the  greater  pari  of  luan- 
kind  i^  without  a  name ;  with  artlbc^ta,  wboae 
labour  ia  ijx«rt«d  in  producing  mash  petty  <4>0- 
ventenee^,  that  many  ahopa  are  fivnubed  wilh 
inatruuients  of  whicD  the  iiao  can  hardlj  b« 
found  without  inquiry,  but  which  be  that 
kno^s  thfim  qujckly  leama  to  numbtr  in 
necceaary  things^ 

Such  IS  the  adt^euce  wilh  whkh,  la  ' 
tries  eompltit^ly  civilized,  one  part  aif  r^ 
hibours  for  anolhiCr,  that  want*  ara 
faster  tJian  they  ran  be  formed,  and  the  i 
liiMirioiJ,^  fuid  lifn  i^tai^nau  for  want  uf 
dt^ijre  to  kf  ep  it  rn  motion.  Tiiis  speciea  of 
diatr(  E^s  furnidies  a  new  set  of  occupatioiiii ; 
and  multitudes  are  hutied  from  day  to  day,  ia 
finding  the  rieh  and  ttjc  fortunate  something  to 
do. 

IL  is  very  common  to  reproach  those  artuili 
ns  uaeles^  who^^radut'e  only  such  fiuperfluitiei 
afl  neithi^T  at  comuiodtnte  the  body,  norimptova 
tUiy  mind  ;^  and  of  which  no  other  efft'Ct  can  htt 
iniuirin^'d],  than  that  they  are  the  oc^asiooa^ 
i?jn  iidtiu-'  nionfy  mid  cnns-mulnB  timc- 

IlLd  fins  ecnwurt^  wdl  be  mitigated  when  It  tl 
^ertoiifily  considered  that  money  and  lime  ai« 
thp  heaviest  burdens  of  litV,  and   that  the  Ofr^ 
bappiLSl  ofalE  niorlaL^  are  tho^e  who  have  mciro 
ol'  eiiher  thanlJiey  know  bow  lo  use.    To  tel 
huii^iAi'  free   from   tbeee   incumhranc«s,    one 
IjKni'  s  to  rSi  wmarkct ;   another  travtls  over    — 
Eurtij^i^  ■  one  puU^  dmvn  his  bou.*'p  and  call ^^9 
arcliiteeL-i  nhout  him  ;   nn other  bny*  a  seal  u — ^a 
tlie  conn! r]i%  and  follows  his  bounds overhed^fc-^^ 
and   thronifii  riirrs  ;  one  makes  coUeetions  c::^/ 
sludls  :   uud  anotber  at  nnheB  tin'  world  for  t«,»^ 
lips  and  carnations. 

He  is  surtly  a  public  bt^ncfactor  whofijmA 
ein|doymrnt  for  thojie  to  whom  it  ts  thua  dkil^ 
cult  to  End  it  for  themselves.     It  it  truei  ihmt 
this  if  cpldorn  dovve  m**rely  froMi  generotity  or 
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rompassion ,  almost  every  man  seeks  his  own 
L(i vantage  in  helping  others,  and  therefore  it 
•  too  common  for  mercenary  officiousness  to 
tonsider  rather  what  is  gratefal,  than  what  is 
fi|^t. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  be 
loved  than  esteemed  ;  and  ministers  of  plea- 
sure will  always  be  found,  who  study  to  make 
themselves  necessary,  and  to  supplant  those 
who  are  practising  the  same  arts. 

One  or  the  amusements  of  idleness  is  read- 
ing without  the  fatigue  of  close  attention ;  and 
cho  world;  therefore,  swarms  with  writers  whose 
wish  is  not  to  be  studied,  but  to  be  read. 

Xo  species  of  literary  men  has  lately  been 
mo  mucn  multiplied  as  the  writers  of  news. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  nation  was  content 
irith  one  gazette ;  but  now  we  have  not  only  in 
the  metropolis  papers  for  every  morning  and 
•very  evening,  but  almost  every  large  town  has 
Its  iveekly  historian,  who  regularly  circulates 
his  periodical  intelligence,  and  fillsthe  villages 
of  nit  district  with  conjectures  on  the  events 
%if  war,  and  with  debates  on  the  true  interests 
«f  Europe. 

To  write  news  in  its  perfection  requires  such 
ft  combination  of  qualities,  that  a  man  com- 
pletely fitted  for  the  task  is  not  always  to  be 
iband.  In  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  jocular  defini- 
tiou,  •Sn  &mhass9dor  is  said  to  be  a  mun  of  rfr- 
fiie  «enl  abroad  fa  teil  Hn  for  the  adranlage  of 
kit  country;  a  nawswriter  is  a  man  without  vir- 
ine,  who  icrllei  Hei  on  home  for  his  own  profit. 
To  ^  thcte  compositions  is  required  neither 
genius  nor  knowledge,  neither  industry  nor 
■pri^htliness ;  but  contempt  of  shame,  and 
iTidiflerence  to  troth,  arc  absolutely  necessary. 
He  who  by  a  long  familiarity  %i-ith  infamy  has 
obtained  these  (qualities,  may  confidently  tell 
to-daj  what  he  intends  to  contradict  to^moiv 
nyw  ;  he  may  affirm  feariessly  what  he  kncivs 
Chat  he  shafl  be  obliged  to  recant,  and  may 
write  letters  from  Amsterdam  or  Dresden  to 
himself. 

In  ft  time  of  war  the  nation  is  alwa^'s  of  one 
mindy  eager  to  hear  something  good  of  them- 
nehreft,  and  ill  of  the  enemy.  At  this  time  the 
task  of  news-writers  is  easy ;  they  have  noth- 
inc  to  do  but  to  tell  that  the  battle  is  expected, 
ana  afterwards  that  a  battle  has  been  fought^ 
in  which  we  and  our  friends,  whether  conqNCiv 
in^  or  conquered,  did  all,  and  our  enemy's  did 
nothing. 

Scarcely  any  tlung  awakens  attention  1*«  a 
tale  of  emelty.  The  writer  of  nrw»  never 
fails  in  the  intermission  of  action  to  tell  how 
the  enemies  murdered  children  »»d  ravished 
Yirfins ;  and  if  the  scene  of  ».tion  be  some- 
what distant,  scolps  half  the  inhabitants  ol  a 
pioTincc.  . 

Among  the  calamities  of  war,  may  be  justly 
numbered  tho  diminution  of  the  love  of  truth, 
by  the  falsehoods  which  interest  dictates,  and 
croduljty  encourages.  A  peace  will  equally 
leave  tlie  warrior  and  relator  of  wars  destituto 
of  employment ;  and  I  know  not  whether  more 
la  to  be  dreaded  from  streets  filled  with  soldiers 
meeustomed  to  plunder,  or  from  garrets  filled 
iriffh  <icribliler^  accustomed  to  lie. 


No.  3I.J     SAirnoAT,  Nov.  13,  17a8. 

Many  motali.«ifB  havr  remarked,  that  pndehas 
of  all  human  vices  the  widest  dominion,  appears 
in  tlic  greatest  multiplicity  of  forms,  anct  lies 
hid  under  the  greatest  variety  of  disguises ;  of 
disguises  which,  like  the  moon's  teil  of  bright-' 
nest,  arc  both  its  luetre  and  its  shade,  and  be- 
tray it  to  others,  though  tliey  hide  it  trom  our 
selves. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  degrade  pride  from 
this  preeminence  of  mischief;  yet  I  know  not 
whether  idleness  may  not  maintain  a  \ery 
doubtful  and  obstinate  comiirtition. 

There  are  some  that  protoss  idleness  in  its 
full  dignity,  who  call  themselves  the  Me  as  Bu- 
siris  in  the  play  calls  himself  the  Proud;  who 
boast  that  they  can  do  nothing,  and  thank 
their  stars  that  they  have  nothing  to  do ;  wfao 
sleep  every  niffht  till  they  can  sleep  no  longer, 
and  rise  only  that  exercise  may  enable  them  to 
sleep  again ;  who  prolong  the  reign  of  darkness 
by  double  curtains ;  and  never  see  the  sun  but 
to  tell  him  hote  they  hate  his  tftams;  whose  whole 
labour  is  to  vary  the  posture  of  indulgence,  and 
whose  day  difiorn  from  their  night  but  as  a 
couch  or  chair  differs  from  a  bed. 

Theso  arc  ttie  true  and  open  %'otaries  of  idle 
ncss,  for  whom  she  weaves  the  garlands  of  pop 
pies,  and  into  whose  cup  she  |>our^  the  waters 
of  oblivion;  who  exist  m  a  state  of  unruffled 
stupidity  forgetting  and  forgotten  ;  who  have 
long  ceased  to  live,  and  at  whose  death  the  sur- 
vivors can  only  say  that  they  have  ceased  to 
breathe. 

But  idleness  predominates  in  many  lives 
where  it  is  not  suspected ;  for,  being  a  vice 
which  terminates  in  itself,  it  may  be  enjoved 
without  injury  to  others:  and  it  is  therefore 
not  watched  like  fraud,  which  endangers  pro- 
perty ;  or  like  pride,  which  naturally  seeks  it* 
gratifications  in  another's  inferiority.  Idleness 
IS  a  silent  and  peaceful  quality,  that  neither 
raises  envy  by  ostentati«o,  nor  hatred  by  opposi- 
tion ;  and  therefore  nobody  is  busy  to  censure 
or  detect  it. 

As  pride  Fnnetimes  is  hid  under  humility, 
idleness  is  often  covered  by  turbulence  and 
hurry.  He  that  neglects  his  known  duty  and 
real  employment,  naturally  endeavours  to 
crv^d  his  mind  with  sometmng  that  may  bar 
out  the  remembrance  of  his  own  folly,  and  doea 
ai:y  thing  but  what  he  ought  to  do  with  eager 
diligence,  that  he  may  keep  himself  in  his  own 
favour. 

Some  are  always  iu  a  state  of  preparation, 
occupied  in  previous  measures,  forming  nlans, 
accumulating  materials,  and  providing'  mr  the 
main  afiair.  These  are  certainly  under  the  se- 
cret power  of  idleness.  Nothing  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  workman  whose  tools  are  for  ever 
to  be  sought.  I  was  once  told  by  a  great  mas- 
ter that  no  man  ever  excelled  in  painting,  who 
was  eminently  curious  about  pencils  and  co- 
lotin. 

There  are  others  to  whom  idleness  dictates 
another  expedient,  b^  which  life  may  be  passed 
unprofitably  away  without  the  tediousness  of 
many  vacant  hours.  The  art  is,  to  fill  the  day 
with  petty  businciHi,  to  have  always  aomethind 
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ia  faand  wfaieh  miy  nne  caiMMity,  boi 
toiirifndr,  uid  keep  tbe  nind  in  a  lUle  «f 
tftML  bvl  Mt  oflftbovc 

Tttiwt  InsteBBBjryean  fate* 
kvm4MfiMid8Qk«wilhw«Btf   ' 
IWer  k  a  Ma  «r  flUMfr  dMii 
flM^nMlisB*  >o  endly  banneed 
aawyfiiatthajcam 


iwi    WiiitWi^i 


fireki 


■i>hiw>ie*<y  i 


■t^  and  mMI  «B.fce  &ntiiir«9  n«^ 
r  not  1m  luMnraJ^'Ss. 
ilaii »iMl  a  ^raat  put  ol  ffi^ 
fCo  mttlmm^  tws  jel  becndiiOM^ 
Dsiea^«  M  ooC  I'aried  it  ith  iilQi 


Modi  power,  that  tker  wiuBot  eofler  liiiD  to  lie 
Mrito  al  Ml;  aad  thoagfa  tliqr  do  aot  «aMa 
■iinwigciMflyMiJloetlMWLthwr— k^lMM 


tti  loaeC  waaiT  of 

Mr,  Sobei^  ehier  finmrr  m  mmtmrnttmi ; 
dMnieaoMidof  Uatalkor^UoattentuHij  to 
Ppeak  or  to  Imot  ia  maaUj  v^mtime ;  for  be 
Ml  hnum  that  ke  m  iMOMf  or  letnung 
Ml  fa  fioo  te  Iho  fioM  from  hm 


the 
me  intfiF- 
Helia£ 


faoMTtiaio al nifhl  when  be  oiu^t 
fohoMo^ihathfafiMiideaiaTilMpi  ui^  uio- 
tlMrtiMmtiMMiMC^AMi&  the  world 
•CWIIpiipilootMtfenwktoai  Thceekreihe 
■MNMDto  of  wUeh  poor  Sober  tioialil«i  at 
thfoclu,  BntthaniMryorilmoiikooi 
vabiobtanaay  mMMoTalleviatuif . 
Ptnaadod  baMwIf  diat  the  BMBoal  attfl  ai« 
MitViffly  ovoilooked  |  lie  baa  obtt«rr Ad 
Mttylndeo  the  oflbeti  of  elooo  tbou^ht,  ■ 
JmI  ittioefaialiQii, 


Ibotoola 


Fnmi  •paeolatfan  he  ] 
tOMolfao^ and Mppiod  Uidstar  ^ 


fr  UMeir  fer  then, 
Sal  hfa  daiiv  mUiSI 
JNUiaimaUffaaiMivi 


in 

u^ht,  uid 
I  pro* 

,. ^        '^itJi 

ir,Wiaiwfaldlb»:!  larn^h'J 

J  toonqiloji  aabaivkUooe>>i'iin 

Be  bae  attempted  at  other  timee  th<  <  nt  as  of 
•bet-makor,  ttomu, plumber,  and  ti  ^  c ; 
J|U{hMeaitojiolMftiM,aadMolve  i  f  m)<^ 
by  better  iiil<  rijiidiuu, 
.  Mill  fa  ohemii'^rv.  He 
t  I  —  -y  "T-^"-^ ^'^eh  he  emplwrH  i  li  distil. 
!?"??/ "i*^  ^  ^«»«  *>wn  the  «okc^  of 
hii  lUb.  Ue  drawi  oils  and  waten  ttid  esujen- 
cea  and  tpinta,  whiOi  he  knows  u>  bo  of  no  use, 
eiU  and  counts  the  dron  aa  thejotto^  from  bi« 
retort,  and  forgoU  thai  WW^t  a  drop  b  foUing, 
a  moment  fliei  away. 

Poor  Sober  t  1  havo  oflon  tu^ed  him  M-ith 
reproof,  and  he  haa  often  promiaod  ^«fomiAU«o^ 
for  no  man  ii  ao  much  open  to  convict  v»a  aa  tbt 
/W/ffi  but  there  ia  none  on  which  it  oiierM^s  bo 
llttli*.  What  will  bo  the  eflfect  of  thia  piip«r  J 
know  not  i  prrhaui  bv  will  road  it  and  Uui^h, 
and  Ufht  ih*^  llru  in  bis  fVimaco ;  but  my  hope 
fa  thai  lie  will  quit  hii  trifles,  and  biMake  bim* 
aelf  to  rational  and  usrfVil  diligence. 


No.  I«.|    N4Ti>anAT,  Nov.  S5,  \7oii. 

Amonu  Ilia  lunuiiivrablo  mortifications  that 
wavlay  human  arrogance  on  every  Mt^t  may 
well  he  rrckonrd  our  ignorance  of  tb«  most 
•ommoii  ol^erta  and  omcta  a  defect  of  wliit^b 
we  beeoine  more  aenaibl<«,  by  every  attompt  to 
lupnU  it.  Vulgar  ami  inactive  muMs  cnnfcvmiil 
MMlMiity  withknowledgc,  and  concinve  ih^  m- 
•ilvta  infenued  of  the  whole  nature  of  ihtug*^ 
wfaM  Ihi/  tre  shown  their  form  or  tohl  ihetr 
UMI  bll  the  MOuUtist,  who  fa  not  ccuiiettt 
vMl  lipilMilMMrtH  kanraseta  kfaaaair  wj^ 


Yet  of  thia  rha^gn,  no  fr«^ii«iit,  *o  £tc4l,  m 
geoenit  and  eo  iioc>oiear7,  no  &P&rcber  ks«  nl 
jouiid  cither  the  ed^jonl  or  liii&l  c^use;  ercaa 
lell  by  m'hiit  pairer  the  mind  v:)d  bsdy  vs 
thuA  clmiaed  dinrn  in  irresietabte  PtnpefibCliaBi 
or  ^hat  bejcuelitB  the  KnimAl  reeetT^  frw^  ttil 
alternate  su^jKnaion  ^i  lid  active  powerm. 

WhAtiier  iTMLj  be  the  maltiplicity  orcoaft^ 
rietj  of  oplniood  upon  Ihie  subject,  Nalan 
baa  taken  s^ifficieiU  ca.re  that  theor?  ehaU  Isft 
JiEtlc  inftueBC^  on  pru^tice.  The  moat  diligcei 
lOquLrer  ii  not  able  looe;^  lo  ke^p  hia  iptf 
open^  the  n^oai  e^ei  dieputant  will  Iw^l' 
about  nudntg^ht  lo  desert  hia  argxiaiesili  aal 
once  in  four-a.nd^twonty  houre,  th«  gvraiid  Ike 
gloomy,  the  witty  and  the  <ittU,  the  rfaaioroia 
and  the  silent,  uic  basy  and  the  idle^  mn*  al , 
overpowered  by  the  geiktie  tyrant^  and  alt  Jia 
down  io  the  e<|iiality  of  aleep;^ 

Philosophy  hoM  often  attempCvd  lo  fcjifoia'" 
insolence,  hj  masefijmg  that  all  eondiliotia  are 
ievclic'd  hy  dcatli ;  a  poeilioo  whicK  howerer  il 
may  deject  the*  bappy,  fviU  acldom  afiord  muck 
comfort  to  ihe  wreLehedp  It  is  fnr  more  pW««  ' 
in^  to  consider,  tiuit  sleep  is  t^qiiajjy  a  levelkf 
tt^itb  death  ^  that  the  time  ia  n^rvcr  al  a  iTnal' 
dtftance^  wben  the  halm  of  reot  shall  bf  ijimi^ 
aliki^  upon  ev<^ry  hi^ad,  when  the  divemtieaoi 
life  NhalE  sT  op  their  ope  rati  on,  und  tl»ti  hif  h  and 
Low  shall  lie  down  together. 

It  is  eamewhcrv  recorded  of  AleJcaoderHi  that 
in  the  pHile  of  eonqneata,  ajul  iohnxioatioii  «f 
Aftttery^  he  declared  that  he  only  perceived  hls^ 
^If  to  ]>c  a  man  by  the  neeeesitj  of  «leefi> 
Whether  he  conaidored  aleep  tta  nfcessarytt 
bia  mind  or  body  it  wae  iodet-d  a  ftiiiTicienteit- 
dcfice  of  human  iiifinnity  ^  the  body  which  re- 
fjairvd  ^tich  frct^uency  of  rcnovaiioii,  |>ave  boi 
iaint  prDmiHr^d  of  immortality  ^  and  tJie  mind 
which  from  time  to  lime,  aunk  g^l&dly  into  in- 
eeniibility,  hod  made  no  vory  ue&r  approuhei 
to  the  fehcity  of  the  aftipietne  ajtd  a^i^offiarat 
nMnre, 

I  koow  not  what  can  tend  more  to  repreaa  all 
^e  pa^Mons  that  disturb  the  penee  of  the  wodd* 
thaiL  the  conaidcralion  that  there  is  do  he^i^ 
of  hap^Q^SB  or  honour  from  which  man  doea 
not  eageri^  dcae«ad  to  a  slate  of  ODConcio«a  r»> 
posp  J  thAl  \he  best  condition  of  life  ia  eock. 
Unit  we  cotitei4^;diy  quit  it»  i^ood  to  be  dfacii. 
laiigled  from  il^  tvik,;  that  in  a  ftw  hoora 
aplenrfour fadea beW  tb« eits  *nd  pnii^^  itaelt 
deadena  in  the  ear ;  th«  sen»^s  withdraw  fh>m 
their  objectit  and  reaaon  tavounj^  totnaL 

What  then  are  tJie  bopei  and  |afepeola  oi. 
eovelourfiit' »»,  airihttioOf  and  raoeficy  ?  \j^\  y^ 
that  desires  moot  have  all  his  aejsif^a  grutifiiO^ 
he  never  ihall  attain  a  stale  which  h«  eaa  far  a 
day  and  a  nj^ht  eoatempZate  with  aabBractiet^ 
or  from  wkieh,  if  he  had  the  power  of  peipvtOil 
vigilance,  he  would  not  lonf  ^r  poitodioal 
eaparatktn? 


No.  38.) 


THE  IDLklK. 


as? 


All  envy  would  be  extinguiahed,  if  it  were 
wuTerMlly  known  that  there  are  none  to  bo 
envied,  and  surely  none  can  be  much  envied 
who  are  not  pleaaed  with  themselves.  There  is 
leaoon  to  suspect,  that  the  distinctions  of  man- 
kind have  more  show  than  value,  when  it  is 
Ibund  that  all  agree  to  be  weary  aiike  of  olea- 
•iires  and  of  cares ;  that  the  powerful  ana  the 
weak,  the  celebrated  and  obscure,  join  in  one 
common  wish,  and  implore  from  nature's  hand 
the  nectar  of  oblivion. 

8«ah  is  our  desire  of  abstraction  from  ouiv 
■elve^  that  veiy  few  are  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  of  stupefaction  which  the  needs  of  the 
body  fiuce  upon  the  mind.  Alexander  himself 
added  intemperance  to  sleep,  and  solaced  with 
the  lames  of  wine  the  sovereignty  of  the  world; 
and  almost  every  man  has  some  art  by  which 
he  ateals  his  thoughts  away  from  his  present 


It  is  not  much  of  life  that  is  spent  in  close 
attention  to  any  important  duty.  Many  hours 
of  eveiy  day  are  suffered  to  fly  away  without 
•ny  traces  left  upon  the  intellects.  We  suffer 
phantoms  to  rise  up  before  us,  and  amuse  oui> 
eelTse  with  the  dance  of  airy  images,  which, 
after  a  time,  we  dismiss  forever,  and  know  not 
how  we  have  been  busied. 

Many  have  no  happier  moments  than  those 
that  they  pass  in  solitude,  abandoned  to  their 
own  imagmation,  which  sometimes  puts  scep- 
tres in  tnebr  hand  or  mitres  on  their  heads, 
ahifts  the  scene  of  pleasure  with  endless  variety, 
hida  all  the  ferns  oif  beauty  sparkle  before  them, 
mod  gluts  tbem  with  every  change  of  visionary 
hmry. 

It  is  easy  in  these  semi-slumbers  to  collect 
all  the  possibilities  of  happiness,  to  alter  the 
eonrse  of  the  sun,  to  brin^  back  the  past,  and 
anticipate  the  future,  to  unite  all  the  beauties 
of  all  seaeona,  and  all  the  blessings  of  all  di- 
natea,  to  receive  and  bestow  felicity,  and  for- 
get that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man.  All  this  is  a 
Tolnntary  dream,  a  temporal^  recession  from 
the  mlities  of  life  to  aii^  fiction ;  an  habitual 
■tAjeetion  of  reason  to  fancy. 

Othere  are  afraid  to  be  alone,  and  amuse 
theraseWes  by  a  perpKetual  succession  of  com- 
panions ;  but  the  diflerence  is  not  great :  io 
■olitode  we  have  our  dreams  to  ourselves,  sikd 
fai  company  we  agree  to  dream  in  concert 
The  end  sought  in  both  is,  forget/iilness  of 
omeelyea. 


No.  S3.]    SaTuaPAT,  Pac.  2,  1758. 

[I  hope  the  author  of  the  following  letter  will 
ezcnse  the  onus^n  of  some  parts,  and  aU 
low  me  to  r'Oiark,  that  the  Journal  of  the 
Citiicnin<f^«  Spectator  has  almost  precluded 
the  at^npt  of  any  future  writer.] 


I  or  Genuine /uVrr,  jus!  tiansiaiitcd  from  Gsm- 
bridge  by  a  facetious  corroEpondcnt,  and  war- 
ranted to  liave  been  tranacrihed  from  the  com- 
mon-place book  of  the  journalist. 

Mouday,  nine  o'clock.  Turned  off  my  bed- 
maker  for  waking  mc  at  night.  Weather  rainy. 
Consulted  my  weather-glass.  No  hopes  of  a 
ride  before  dinner. 

Ditto,  ten.  After  breakfast  transcribed  half 
a  sermon  from  Dr.  Hickman.  N.  B.  Never  to 
transcribe  any  more  from  Calamy  ;  Mrs.  Rl- 
cocks,  at  mv  curacy,  having  one  ^'olume  of 
that  author  lying  in  her  parlour-window. 

Ditto,  eleven.  Went  down  into  my  cellar, 
Mem.  My  mountain  will  be  fit  to  dnnk  in  a 
month's  time.  N.  B.  To  remove  the  five  year 
old  port  into  the  new  bin  on  the  left  hand. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Mended  a  pen.  Looked  at 
my  wcather-glaes  ajg^ain.  Cluicksilver  very  low. 
Shaved.    Barber^s  hand  shakes. 


Ditto,  one.    Dined  alone  in  my  room  on  a 
seal.    N.  B.  The  shrimp-sauce  not  so  good  as 
H.  of  Petcrhousc  and  I  used  to  eat  in 


Mr. 


'Won  ita  R&muli 


rdte,  vettnunqtu  norma. 


Sia, 


Tou  have  often  solicited  correspondence.    I 
have  sent  you  the  Journal  of  a  Senior  Fellow, 


London  last  winter,  at  the  Mitre  in  Fleet-street 
Sat  down  to  a  pint  of  Madeira.  Mr.  H.  sur- 
prised me  over  it  Wo  finished  two  bottles 
of  port  together,  and  were  very  cheerful.  Mem. 
To  dine  with  Mr.  H,  atPctcrhouse  next  Wed- 
nesday. One  of  the  dishes  a  leg  of  pork  and 
pease,  by  my  desire. 

Ditto,  six.  Newspaper  in  the  common 
room. 

Ditto,  seven.  Returned  to  my  room.  Made 
a  tiff  of  warm  punch,  and  to  bed  before  nine; 
did  not  fall  asleep  till  ten,  a  young  fellow-com- 
moner being  very  noisy  over  my  head. 

Tuesday,  nine.  Rose  squeamii^  A  fipe 
morning.    Weather-e lass  very  high. 

Ditto,  ten.  Ordered  my  horse,  and  ri>de  to 
the  five-mile  stone  on  the  Newm«rket  road. 
Appetite  gets  better.  Apnck  of  hounds  in  full 
crV  crossed  the  road,  aud  starred  my  horse. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Dressed.  Found  a  letter  on 
my  table  to  be  in  Lond<^  the  19th  inst  Be- 
spoke a  new  wi^. 

Ditto,  one.  At  dinner  in  the  hall.  Too  much 
water  in  the  sodP.  Dr.  Dry  always  orders  the 
beef  to  be  Milted  too  much  for  me. 

Ditto»  two.  In  the  common-room.  Dr. 
Dry  gave  us  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who 
kept  the  gout  out  of  his  stomach  by  drinking 
old  Madeira.    Conversation  chiefiy  on  the  ex- 

gMliUons.    Company  broke  up  at  four.    Dr. 
ly  and  myself  played  at  back-gammon  for  a 
brace  of  snipes.    Won. 

Ditto,  five.  At  the  coffee-house.  Met  Mr. 
H.  there.  Could  not  get  a  sight  of  the  Moni- 
tor. 

Ditto,  seven.  Returned  home,  and  stirred 
my  fire.  Went  to  the  common-room,  and  sup* 
ped  on  the  snipes  with  Dr.  Dry. 

Ditto,  eight  Began  the  evening  in  the  eotn- 
mon-room.  Dr.  Dry  told  several  stories. 
Were  very  merry.  Our  new  fellow  that 
studie  phvtic,  ver^r  talkative  toward  twelvOb 
Pretends  he  will  bring  the  youngest  Miss 
to  drink  tea  with  me  soon.  Impertinent  block- 
head! 

Wednesday,  nine.  Alarmed  with  a  pain  hi 
my  ankle.    U.  The  gout  7    Fear  I  can*t  dine 


Tfir  wtm. 


ii«fiL$i, 


%i  F4*t?rKo4iM  t  bnl  h«p«  a  dile  uill  act  nlJ  tu 
liglitfl.    WpftUiPr<gbii«  below /nil-. 

Ditto,  ten.  MoittitcH  iny'  hd^el^,  thought  lb« 
we&th'^r  «u»{iicivtiM.  Pain  m  myAQkfo  enttrv^t)^ 
gone.  Cslrhccl  m  a  (*bower  eomtJXg  btLvk. 
C^Xivmcu^  iluitttiy  ivi  ather^gUs*  h  (lie  E^st  ki 
CanibritJ^, 

PiUOi  Iwc'KV'  Dr«Mefl.  Saitnt^r^i!  up  to  Iht 
FlrimtongtjrVbil].  Met  Mr.  H,  ami  wr^nt 
Wltii  hitii  to  Fi^|4^t1iou«4*.  Cook  m^di?  u»  watt 
Cb)ft¥-f(|]t  mioutt**  Ut.'!>'orJtl  tbf^  tmte*  Thv  cou> 
fiADYl  i4tni»  of  mv  Kma.auelrri€ad$.  For  din- 
aer^  ft  pmt  of  eoB>1«/  a  leg  of  pork  and  pra^^ 
ftnonjE  othtsr  thiti^  M«iti,  Pcn^'puddinn;  nut 
bmlf^denough.  Cook  r^^nroandcdand  Bconced 
In  my  preflenc^*, 

Ditto^  aft<*l  dmii^r.  Fuh*  iii  tny  Jiiikle  rt^- 
ttfra».  Dull  nU  the  i^flrriioDii,  nallinJ  ior  br- 
ing no  coftipAilj^  Mr«  H.^b  ac count  of  lUe  ac^ 
comaiodntioni*  on  Lho  Kmd  m  bia  Bmlh  journey. 

DitlOi  nil.  Oot  into  stpirit*.  IScvt^r  ^as 
more  chMi)%  W«  Aat  kU'  tt  whint,  Mr.  H, 
md  Belf  a^recfl  a£  p«rti»^  to  litkr  a  grinll^ 
lidc^  aad  ditit*  at  the  old  boii^e  on  the  London 
road  to-moTTow* 

Tbtiniduy,  nu>c*  My  pwmptrcfisL  Shf"  has 
Toil  iJie  m#'Jtitiro  of  my  wri^t.  Forced  to  be 
Okea^tttGd  ag^ain.  The  bsgga^c^  bna  §ot  it  tritk 
of  vntilrng. 

CHUOh,  t<*n  to  eleven*  Mid<?  *)0(me  tuppet- 
intiC  Redd  tiie  magii?in(?a.  Received  q  iire- 
««nt  of  pickttra  firofn  Misa  Pilcock^.  \It»v, 
To  *rnd  in  return  some  rollarcd  edj  wlikh  I 
kuo^v  both  the  old  ladj*  and  misj  iirc  fond  ot 

Diilo,  ekven.  GliiM  very  high.  Mounted 
»|  the  g«t«  with  Mr.  H.  Ilofse  flkittiuh  and 
Wftat*  fsrotcjso.     Arrive  at  the  old  hoosff.    All 

IcmimOEfKT  in  the  noil  rooni,  who  hnd  bc^n  on 
a  Bchf^mc  li,  Ncwmark*;!,  Could  ^ftit  !*ti thing 
but  muUon  i^Vips  oif  Iht^  worst  i^nd,  Poit 
very  new,  Agrtq  lo  try  t^onn-  other  house  tc*- 
aiorrow. 

HcRfi  the  JoumoJ  brtiikn  tiiT:  for  rhf  n^  xt 
moriiLn^,  as  my  fri^^nd  inlorinw  mc,  gitr  »?rm;il 
acttdrmie  wo.^  wak*:d  wilh  a  ^trt^e  fit  of  ihi' 
|;0(it ;  and,  at  prf^^enlj  rnjuyt^  all  Itn^  di*>nity  f>f 
thdt  dUf^HSG.  Bui  1  bell',  vu  wt'  have  h^gt  Ho- 
ihioj^  hy  Ibiff  internipfmii ;  &iiicia  f-oriTiuuLitifm 
of  tJiP  rfmainder  of  tin?  Joiimal,  thrfi!i;;li  lh(^ 
rcmiiindj^r  of  Ihf?  wi^tfk,  would  inosL  probahly 
have  ejthibitcd  nothiu^  mort-  than  .t  rnp^^aicd 
relnlSon  of  the  i<ame  L-ij-cum^tancea  of  idlinjp 
and  luxury'. 

I  hopo  it  VI  ill  not  ho  concluded^  from  thiw 
itpecimenof  af-afit'diic  hiV,  thnt  I  havctiltrmpl' 
^d  to  tl  e*<^  ry  oil  T  II  n  i  ^  (^  r  L-i  I  if  s .  1  f  li  1 1  r  a  t  u  re  in  not 
tlio  en^ientmt  rttjinsitLi  ofih''  niqilcm  tii  adt'mie, 
f  am  }t't  prrsujd'd  iha-t  CNunbrid^re  and  Oi- 
Old,  liowevi^r  rfi^gfmt  rutf  d,  aurpas?!  The  faf?hion- 
AbUt  ocadomicji  of  onr  UK-tropolU,  and  tho 
f  ymHiLftio  of  foreign  eoiiritrirs.  The  number 
of  learned  pf^r^ona  in  thcae  colrbrated  seals  is 
itdl  conBiderablPj  aud  more  convt^nifrnct^^  nnd 
opporlunitiG3  for  ?tndy  Mi  subsist  in  ihnnij 
than  in  anynlht  r  \t\nLt\  There  is  at  Ir-ast  onp 
veiy  powerful  inrf'nti^c  tn  htirumg-f  I  iiioun 
the  Goniua  of  Uie  pliicv  tl  \^  a  s«»rt  uf  i'l^pir- 
inf  deity,  w^iich  every  vo^jth  of  qijick  »en*i- 


yiiry  a  lid  rngfuiimn  diftpovifrrvrt  im'fttcfftolira 


.^rif,  by  refti?rlm^,  that  h^  ii  ptao 
those  venerable  uiilla,  wfat^n*  a  llooktr  «iit  g. 
HiiUimnnCf  a  Bacon  and  ft  Newii>n^  oi^rr  tm* 
Btt  nl  Uie  i£.roc  eoursi^  ti(  stiri\c^^  and  fWiv 
whence  IhfY  Ko^tf^d  to  tfir  mo«l  deittled 
hcii^if*  of  jjterarjr  ftmo.  This  \m  thd  birtte- 
mt^nt  which  Tofly,  aceordin^  to  hi*  mto.  tta^ 
timofty^  exp*rrier)crd  at  Athonaf  whtn  Ire  fxm- 
temnlated  the  porticoir  where*  Soer^ tea  afttjaod 
tiie  Inurel  fjroViS  whrro  Plato  dUptited.  Bat 
th<^rH  are  otJierdmijna«taoor#,  an<i  of  iht  M^ 
eM  imjiortancri,  whi<^h  rondtT  our  col!«g*  mt 
perior  to  all  other  pla^ef  of  i^dtiCBtion.  Thrit 
iriHtitQiionA,  ftttboti^h  AOiiit^what  fftj)^«n  A«oi 
their  prtrni? tal  etrnpliclly^  ftn»  surli  a«  iofltieiiev, 
m  a  jiartictiUr  niftlia<^4  tbfi  mora)  <^fiJii«t  Of 
fhrir  youtii ;  and  in  tlHm  gPfniml  depfSfVtV  of 
minfi^tji  and  latity  of  pnnrtplrWt  rntre  fvHfion 
is  no  wh&rv  nioro  »tron^K  in^utrat«i*  Th« 
ac^td^niiefi,  ma  thf-r  are  pit* tmmptnouily  fftyled, 
arf  too  low  to  b<?  loetitiott'^d :  artd'  forrifn 
seminaries  are  liikHy  to  prejudk^^  Ih*  vnwnirf 
rnind  with  CaMnism*  But  En^lisib  ttttifeni^ 
tii*5  render  their  Ptud^nU  rtrtiToOa,  a!  tea*!  by 
e^eluding- all  o^jprtrttitlttics  of  *iee  :  ancJ,  by 
teftchinff  Ihetn  the  pfirtaplei  of  the  chmrh 
of  (Cns^fand,  rnn^rm  the'in  in  lh*f9c  of  tnlo 
Christian  it  V, 


4 


No,  314     SiTttftiiiT,  0ftc.  9,  1758. 

To  illufltnite  one  thin^  by  ita  rcsombWuiee  to 
anotheff  ha»  been  aii*at*  lb?  most  popotmt 
and  ef[icarioa«  art  of  in»lrsctioli,  then  iL  in- 
deed, no  othfir  method  of  tf^aehiftg  th*t  af  whitb 
any  one  if^i^not^nl,  t»nt  by  inland  of  aome- 
things  alrendy  knowm  :  and  n  inim!  ki  enlaf^ryt 
by  cantr;3if]>liL)ioii  and  imiuiry,  thiit  il  bav  aj- 
ivay*imEinv  objett^  within  it!*Tii  w^  will  (K-Hom 
he  lon^T  wlthont  ^omv  neur  and  fn  mi  liar  lioa^if 
thrnu!:h  whirhon  f-a^^y  Irarisitjon  maybe niatii 
to  truths  inorr  di«ttant  and  ohacnr?. 

Of  th^i  parallel?  whirli  hav**  been  drairn  by 
wit  und  cTiriostty,  ^^om**  nrn  iitemJ  and  real, 
ns  between  poetry  and  paintjn^^  two  arta  whkh 
pur.'^ue  th''  pnnie  rnd,  by  the  np^rnrion  of  the 
3*^me  mental  fBrultie^T  nod  wbirb  diilbr  ordy  la 
the  one  represents  thio!:?^  by  miitrk«  permanent 
^ndnfituralf  the  other  by  ?i»ns  aecideritaJi  and 
arbitrary.  Th^  one  therelbre  la  more  easily 
:ind  i^^i'fir rally  MndrTrslood,  pinct^  .sitntlitude  of 
form  1^  immediately  perceived;  the  otWr  i* 
enpabtf?  of  eon ve vine'  itiore  idea*?  j  l^r  men 
hiiv*»  tbonirht  and  spokmi  of  many  things  v.  hitU 
lh«  y  lb)  \nt{  s-r^ 

UlhfjrpTiriiilcUarr:   foiluitous   and  faneifui, 
yet  Ihfsc  have  ^om^tiin'^s   h^en    eiteudi^d  tn 
many  paili^^uhini  of  rfaemVTance  by  a  itickv 
concurrenr.L^  of  ddi^enoc   iiD^  thaaee.    TVie 
atiinml   body  i^  composed  of  m&nj  nn?ml>er^, 
UTiit'd  undir  Tb<^  dircetion  of  one  m\tid  ;  iny 
number  of   itidividudsj   connreted   f*:n  aomV  -^ 
roniinon  purtjose^  U  Ui  ere  fore  cidted  a   boffjr— 
From   lii-i   partTripation   c*f   ihe   vajne  app-l-^ 
lation  arof^e  ibe  romp^HHon  of  tht'   body  na 
tucil  and  body  pcLitic,  of  uhiib^   how  far  « 
ever  it  haj  h^€^  di.'dt)t;t*d,  no  end  baa  hiLfcert 
been  found. 
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In  thi'BC  iiuajB^iiary  similitmleci,  t.!ic  same 
word  ia  used  at  once  in  itn  primitive  and  mc- 
tftphorical  8onM.  Thus  health,  ascribed  to 
the  body  natural,  is  opposed  to  sickness  •  but 
attributed  to  the  body  politic  stands  as  contrary 
to  adrersity.  These  parallels,  therefore,  have 
more  of  gfenius,  but  less  of  truth  ;  they  often 
please,  but  they  never  convince. 

Of  tint  kind  is  a  curious  speculation  frcquent- 
Ij  indulged  by  a  philosopher  of  my  acquain- 
tance, wno  had  discovered,  the  qualities  ro- 
qutflite  to  conversation  arc  very  exactly  repre- 
sented by  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Punch,  says  this  profound  investijEpttor,  is  a 
Iiqaor  compounded  of  spirit  and  acid  hiicea, 
racar  and  water.  The  spirit,  volatile  and  fiery, 
ia  tlie  proper  emblem  oi  vivacity  and  wit;  the 
acidity  of  the  lemon  will  very  aptly  ligure  pun- 
gancy  of  raillery,  and  acrimony  of  censure ; 
sugar  is  the  natural  representative  of  luscious 
adniatioa  and  j^ntlc  complaisance ;  and  water 
ie  the  proper  hieroglyphic  of  easy  prattle,  inno- 
cent and  tasteless. 

Spirit  alone  is  too  powerful  for  use.  It  will 
pioaace  madness  rather  than  merriment ;  and 
mstead  of  quenchins;  thirat  will  inflame  the 
blood.  Thus  wit,  too  copiously  poured  out, 
a^tates  the  hearer  with  emotions  rather  violent 
than  pleasing!  everyone  shrinks  from  tiie  force 
of  its  oppression,  the  company  sits  entranced 
and  overpowered ;  all  are  astonished  but  no- 
body if  poeaicd. 

The  acid  jmcet  give  this  genial  liquor  all  its 
power  of  ftimalating  the  palate.  Conversation 
would  become  doll  and  vapid,  if  neglicrence 
were  not  sometimes  roused,  and  slug^shness 
onickened  by  due  severity  of  reprehension. 
But  acids  unmixed  will  distort  the  face  and 
UHtore  the  palate ;  and  he  that  has  no  other 
qualities  than  penetration  and  asperaity,  he 
whose  constant  employment  is  detection  and 
censuro,  who  looks  only  to  find  faults,  and 
■peaks  only  to  publish  them,  will  soon  be  dread- 
ed, hated,  and  avoided. 

The  taste  of  augar  is  generally  pleasing,  but 
it  cannot  k>ng  bo  eaten  by  itself.  Thus  mcek- 
nass  and  courtesy  will  always  recommend  the 
first  address,  but  soon  pall  and  nauseate,  unless 
tiiey  are  associated  with  more  spriglitly  quali- 
ties. The  chief  use  of  sugar  is  to  temper  the 
fata  of  other  substances ;  and  softness  of  be- 
iMviour  in  the  same  manner  mitigates  the 
mnghneas  of  contradiction,  and  allays  the  bit- 
^emeaa  of  onwelcome  truth. 

'Wsler  is  the  universal  vehicle  by  which  are 
coiiTeyed  the  particles  necessary  to  sustenance 
«nd  growth,  by  which  thirst  is  quenched,  and 
mil  the  wants  of  life  and  nature  are  supplied. 
TThus  all  the  business  of  the  world  is  transacted 
^ty  artlen  and  easy  talk,  neither  sublimed  by 
fancy,  nor  discoloured  by  afli'ctation,  without 
«Hher  the  harahness  of  satire,  or  tlie  luscious- 
■Heaa  of  flattery.  By  this  limpid  vein  of  Ian- 
Mia^e,  cariosity  is  gratified,  and  all  the  know- 
ledge ia  conveyed  which  one  man  is  required 
Uo  impart  for  the  safety  or  convenience  of 
vnothor.  Water  is  the  only  ingredient  in  punch 
^rfaich  can  be  used  alone,  and  witli  which  man 
ia  content  till  fancy  has  framed  an  artificial 
wanL     Thus  while  we  only  desire  lo  have  our 


ignorance  iiitbrint'd  we  arc  moit  delishted 
with  the  plainest  diction  i  and  it  is  only  in 
the  moment?  of  idleness  or  pride,  that  we  call 
for  the  gratilications  of  wit  or  riattery. 

He  only  will  please  loner,  who  by  tempering 
the  acidity  of  satire  with  the  HUffar  of  civility, 
and  allay mg  the  heat  of  wit  with  the  frigidity 
of  humble  chat,  can  make  the  true  punch  of 
conversation ;  and  as  tliat  punch  can  be  drank 
in  the  greatest  quantity  which  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  water,  so  that  companion  will 
be  oftenest  welcome,  whotfc  talk  flows  out 
with  inoflensive  copiousness,  and  unenvied  in- 
sipidity. 


No.  So.]     S4TuaDAT,  Dec.  16,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Mr.  Idler, 
Ip  it  be  difficult  toperauado  the  idle  to  be  busy, 
it  is  likewise,  as  experience  has  taught  me, 
not  easy  to  convince  the  busy  tliat  it  is  better 
to  be  idle.  AVhen  you  sliaJl  despair  of  stimo- 
lating  sluggishness  to  motion,  I  hope  you  will 
turn  vour  thoughts  towards  the  means  of  still- 
ins  the  bustle  of  pernicious  activity. 

I  ain  the  unfortunate  husband  oi  a  buyer  ^f 
bargQint.  My  wife  has  Homewhere  heard  tliat 
a  good  housewife  never  has  any  thing  to  pttr* 
ehate  when  it  is  wanted,  I'liis  inuxim  is  often 
in  her  mouth,  and  always  in  her  head.  Sho 
is  not  one  of  those  philosophical  talken  that 
speculate  without  practice,  and  learn  senten- 
ces of  wisdom  only  to  repeat  them ;  she  ie 
always  making  additions  to  her  stores ;  she 
never  looks  into  a  broker^s  shop  but  she  spice 
something  that  may  be  waut«'d  some  time ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  her  pass  the  door 
of  a  house  where  she  hears  goods  teUing  by 
oueHoH, 

Whatever  she  thinks  cheap  sho  holds  it  the 
duty  of  an  economist  to  buy ;  m  consequence  of 
this  maxim,  we  are  encumbered  on  every  side 
with  useless  lumber.  The  servants  can  scarcely 
creep  to  their  beds  through  the  chests  and 
boxes  that  surround  them.  The  carpenter  is 
employed  once  a  week  in  buildine  closets,  fix- 
ing cupboards,  and  fastening  shelves;  and  my 
house  Las  the  appearance  of  a  ship  stored  for 
a  voyage  to  the  colonies. 

I  had  often  observed  that  advertisements  set 
her  on  fire  ;  and  therefore  pretending  to  emu- 
late her  laudable  frugaUty,  I  forbade  the  news- 
paper to  be  taken  any  longer ;  but  my  precau- 
tion is  vain ;  I  know  not  by  what  fatality,  or 
by  what  coufederacy,  every  cataloffue  of 
genuine  fumHure  comes  to  her  hano,  every 
advertisement  of  a  newspaper  newly  opened 
is  in  her  pocket-book,  and  she  knows  before 
any  of  her  neighboura  when  the  stock  of  any 
man  leaving  <ff  trude  is  to  be  told  cheap  for 
ready  money. 

Such  intelligence  is  to  my  dear  one  the 
Siren's  aong.  No  engagement,  no  duty,  no 
interest,  can  witlihold  her  from  a  sale,  from 
which  she  always  returns  congatulating  her- 
self upon  her  dexterity  at  a  bargain  ;  the  por> 
ter  lays  down  his  burden  in  the  hall ;  she  die- 
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jAmf*  her  neur  ftdfinnttciaB,  waA  ip«ii4t  til* 

n«C  of  the  day  in  contriving  whara  tJ>^  iWB 
bflpuL 

As  ebc  caTinot  Im'iu-  to  kavfl  tmy  thing  incoin* 

Iwf ntj  rptttiei-'bcd*  mofo  than  abe  cao  use, 
Vid  a  l*t*?  K**!**  i»**  supplied  her  wtlh  t  propol^ 
tionablc  nutnber  of  Wiltiejr  blank ct%  a  laige 
r^tl  of  Imea  fc^il^^eU,  and  (itc  quilla  for  everir 
bod,  whicb  the  hiyntbt  because  tbt;  etUvt  tol^ 
liar,  that  if  ihc^  woutd  clear  hit  hiuid]i  be  would 
ttt  btT  bave  &  bargahK 

Thus  by  iiourly  QixcroucliTiietita  my  habits- 
tion  iA  made  narrowix  and  narrower  ;  the  dka* 
ing^todisk  \9  flo  crowded  with  table*,  that  dinner 
scarcely  can  b^  lerved ;  tho  parlour  is  deco rated 
with  Ao  many  piles  of  cbtaa,  that  i  darv  not 
#tep  within  tb^  doi>r ;  at  evcnr  turn  of  tbt' 
•tajFi  1  have  a  clock,  and  half  tm  windows  of 
IhA  upper  fioont  are  darki^nod  that  «h«lv£» 
ta^  be  aet  before  them, 

Thia^  boweirer*  mighl  be  hom*^  if  »he  w<*uld 
^r&tify  hcT  own  incbnationa  without  opposing 
mine.  But  I,  who  am  idle,  am  luxurirnUf  and 
■he  condemnA  nke  to  live  upon  flail  proYisian. 
She  knotra  the  lode  of  buyini^  in  jimall  ananti-^ 
ti«a,  we  havo  therefor©  whole  hogs  and  ausr- 
ter§  of  ox^en.  Pari  of  our  msat  ia  tain  tea  be« 
fore  it  is  eatefi^  and  part  ia  thrown  away  because 
it  is  epoiledf  but  eho  per^iftta  m  her  flystero^ 
«nd  will  never  buy  any  thing  by  single  penny- 
wortha. 

The  common  Tice   of  thoflc  who  are  still 

Srmapingf  at  morfl»  ia  to  neglect  tliat  which 
icy  already  poflseaa  i  but  from  this  failing  my 
oh&rmer  ia  riee.  It  la  the  great  care  of  bcr 
IHb  that  the  pieces  of  beef  ahould  be  boiled 
in  the  order  in  which  Ibey  ar*  bought  j  Ibat 
the  second  hag  of  peaa  ahould  not  bfl  opened 
till  the  first  were  eaten ;  that  cvrry  f«f^!ith<?r-bed 
aball  be  lain  on  in  its  turn ;  that  the  rurptta 
should  be  tftken  out  of  the  chc^}*ta  once?  a 
month  and  brUJ^hed ;  and  the  rolls  of  linen 
openrd  now  and  ihcn  before  tho  fire.  She  la 
daily  inquirirL*^  after  the  bc3l  trap:^  for  mice^ 
and  keeps  the  rooms  always  srentrd  by  funii^ 
gntiona  to  d*^atroy  the  m<»llis.  Slic  employs  a 
worknma  from  time  to  time  to  adjust  aix 
cloekfl  thiit  never  ^o,  and  clf*an  Jive  Jaeka  tiiat 
rust  in  the  ^nrret  j  and  a  woman  in  liic  ncit 
alley  that  liv**a  by  peoiirin^  the  brass  and 
pewter  whith  are  only  laid  up  to  tarmsli  a^ain. 

She  i<i  always  ima^^ining-  some  dietanl  time  in 
which  she  shall  UNe  whatever  she  aecumulates  - 
ahe  has  four  looking-^lafsaes  which  she  cannot 
hanif  up  in  htr  house,  but  which  will  be  hand- 
aome  in  more  lofty  rooms;  and  pays  r*nt  for 
the  place  of  a  vast  eopjier  in  some  warebou5<e, 
because  when  we  live  m  the  country  we  Hhnll 
brew  our  own  heer* 

Of  this  life  I  have  long  been  weary,  but  I 
knovv  not  how  to  change  it ;  all  the  married 
men  whom  I  consult  advise  mo  to  have  pa« 
tie  nee  ;  but  some  old  bachelors  are  of  opinioUi 
that  since  »he  loves  sales  no  weJl^  aho  ihould 
have  a  sale  of  her  own  j  and  I  have^  E  think, 
resolved  to  optn  her  boards,  and  advertise  a« 
auctioti.  i  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 
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T»a  ^rwt  differenced  that  diaturh  the  peao*  of 
mankimi  are  not  about  endsi,  but  maana.  We 
havo  all  Ike  s&in«  general  deairea,  Imt  how 
thoao  doairea  aheil  he  accoiDph*hed  witl  lor 
0y*t  ha  diaputed.  The  nilioieie  pw^aaie  el 
government  is  lemporali  and  UmJ.  ef  fftTipep 
19  eternal  hapnncs^  Hithcrt^we  eig;iee|  bnl 
here  we  must  ptirt  to  tJT  accordifig  to  Ifai  fod- 
leM  vmrtetiea  d/  pumAan  and   usi4n«taiidiii| 

combined   «ith  f»ii«  uiotiMsri  •v^cy   "^^ 

form  of  govammeAt}  mnA  ev^cy 

iBDCt  of  IlSiigl0tt> 

Wa  are  told  by  Ciunbarknd  thmt 
tippliod  io  action  or  eanlAmpieiiott,  i 
mf^Upboriotl ;  and  that  ea  a.  ngh%  ispe  4^ 
acnbi^a  the  abort  eat  paas*^  tpom  point  Ut 
point,  »o  a  right  action  eflects  a  |;oad  deaifn 
by  tlie  fewest  meana  |  and  so  Likewiis  a  r^t 
opinion  is  that  which  coniiecta  ditflait  tnfiu 
by  the  ahortcst  train  of  tntennediate  yropBai 
ttoua. 

To  find  the  nearest  way  frora  truth  to  trttth, 
or  from  purpoae  to  eiTect,  not  lo  ose  mo<v  m- 
atjumenta  wh«;r«  fuwer  will  he  sulficieiity  tkot 
to  move  by  wheelst  and  jever?  what  will  g^ve 
way  1o  the  naked  hand,  if  the  gt^mM  proof  cf  ft 
healUiful  and  vi^roua  mind,  neither  feeble 
with  healthful  ignorantCi  nor  overbiud^ed 
with  unwieJdy  knowMge, 

Bnt  there  are  men  who  accm  to  think  oo^ 
thing  f^o  much  the  cfaarmcteriati^  of  ^  genitts,  ai 
to  do  common  things  In  an  tmcommoti  maAnar ; 
like  Hudjbra^,  to  tctl  the  clock  b^al^hm;  or 
like  tiie  lady  in  Dr.  Yonng^e  a&tirBa^  to  drink 
tea  by  atratJtWem  ■  to  quit  the  b«a.tcii  track  ooly 
b«CAU««  tt  ia  know%and  take  &Q«ii  paJii  how 
ever  crooked  or  roog^h  because  Ike  aliaigbt 
wo  pi  found  out  brfore. 

Every  nvau  jupeuks  aad  writes  with  iolcnt  »o 
be  understood  ;  and  it  can  seidom  happen  but 
be  that  understands  himself  mi^ht  convey  hti 
notions  to  another^  if,  content  to  be  undei*tood, 
he  did  not  seek  to  be  admired  ;  buit  when  oar 4? 
Ive  be^^ina  to  contrive  Jiow  his  f^entimenu  may 
be  received,  not  with  most  ease  to  his  reader, 
but  with  most  advantage  to  himaeli^  he  then 
transfers  his  consi duration  from,  words  to 
souiuls,  from  sentences  to  perioda^  and  as  be 
STOWS  more  elejsant  becomes  [ess  iiiti*Uigiblr. 

It  i^  difKcnll  to  crmmerato  every  specie*  of 
^intbors  whose  la  bourn  counteract  tbem»elre*; 
thr  man  of  cinbe ranee  and  copion^neea,  who 
difluics  every  tboueht  throug-hso  many  dir«*rsi- 
tie«  of  ejuprcBsioOj  tlmt  it  is  lost  like  water  in  a 
mist ;  tho  ponilerons  dictator  of  seoteocc*, 
who*ie  ntitioMfl  are  delivered  in  the  iottjpv  and 
ore  like  un coined  bullion,  of  more  weight  than 
use;  the  libernl  illustralor,  who  shows  by  ex* 
amples  and  cocnparisons  what  wie  clearly 
seen  when  it  was  first  propoaed  j  ajid  the= 
stately  sou  of  demonstration,  who  proves  wil; 
mathernaiii  al  formality  what  no  man  haa 
pre  tend  id  to  douhtn 

Tiiere  i?  n  morle  of  ftyle  for  which  I  kne*« 
not  that  %h^  mnsters  of  oratory  have  yet  foma  < 
a  name;    a  stylr-  by  which  ihr  most  rvidew?* 
truths  are  sci  oh^etired,  that  They  can  no  lon^*'^ 
be  peroatved,  and  Ike  moat  fknnbftr  prt^pom- 
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tious  80  diMgui:?eil  that  tlicy  cuniiot  be  known. 
Kverj'  other  kind  of  eloquence  is  the  drew  of 
senflo ;  but  Uiis  is  the  mask  by  which  a  true 
master  of  hi^  art  will  so  cfibctually  conceal  it, 
that  a  man  will  as  easily  mistake  his  own  posi- 
tions, if  he  meets  them  thus  tninsfor|ned,a8  he 
ma}'  pass  in  a  masquerade  his  nearest  ac- 
quaintance. 

This  style  may  be  called  the  tcrriGc,  for  its 
chief  intention  is  to  terrify  and  amaze ;  it  ma^ 
b^^  termed  the  repulsive,  for  its  natural  effect  is 
to  drive  away  the  reader ;  or  it  may  be  distin- 
guished, in  plain  English,  by  tlie  denonoination 
of  the  bugbear  style,  for  it  has  more  terror  than 
danger,  and  will  appear  less  formidabio  as  it  is 
more  nearly  approached. 

A  mother  tells  her  infant  that  two  and^  two 
make  four ;  the  child  remembers  Ihe  proposition, 
and  is  able  to  count  four  to  all  the  purposes  of 
life,  till  the  course  of  his  education  brings  him 
among  philosoi^ers  who  fright  him  from  his 
former  knowledge,  by  telling  liim,  that  four  is 
a  certain  aggregate  of  units  ;  that  all  numbers 
being  only  the  repetition  of  an  unit,  which, 
though  not  a  number  itself,  is  the  parent,  root, 
or  onginal  of  all  number,  four  is  the  denomina- 
tion assigned  toa  certain  number  of  such  repe- 
titions. The  only  danger  is,  lest,  when  he  nrst 
hears  these  drea^dful  sounds,  the  pupil  should 
run  away ;  if  he  has  but  the  courage  to  stay 
till  the  conclusion,  he  will  find  that  when  spe- 
culation has  done  its  worst,  two  and  two  still 
make  four. 

An  illustrious  example  of  this  species  of  elo- 
quence may  be  found  in  Letters  concerning 
IVIind.  The  author  begins  by  declaring,  that 
*'  the  sorts  of  things  are  things  that  now  are, 
have  been,  and  shall  bo,  ana  tho  thinffi  that 
strictly  are.**  In  this  position,  except  uxe  last 
clause,  in  which  ho  uses  something  of  tho 
scholastic  language,  there  is  nothing  but  what 
every  man  has  heard  and  imagines  nimself  to 
know.  But  who  would  not  believe  that  some 
wonderful  novelty  is  presented  to  his  intellect 
when  he  is  afterwards  told,  in  tho  true  bugbear 
style,  that  "  the  oref,  in  the  former  sense,  are 
thmgs  that  lie  between  the  have-beem  and  the 
ihaU-bet,  The  hace'beens  arc  things  that  are 
past ;  the  skalUbes  arc  things  that  are  to  come ; 
and  the  thines  that  are,  in  the  latter  sense,  are 
things  that  have  sot  been,  nor  shall  be,  nor 
stand  in  the  midst  of  such  as  arc  before  them, 
or  shall  be  after  them.  The  things  that  have 
been,  and  shall  be,  have  respect  to  present, 

East,  and  future.  Those  likewise  that  now  are 
ave  moreover  place ;  tliat,  for  instance,  which 
is  here,  that  which  is  to  tiie  east,  that  which 
is  to  the  west.'* 

All  this,  my  dear  reader,  is  very  strange ;  but 
though  it  be  strange,  it  is  not  new;  survey 
these  wonderful  sentences  a^^ain,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  contain  nothmg  more,  than 
verv  plain  truths,  which  till  this  author  arose 
hadf  always  been  d>'livcred  in  plain  language. 


No.  S7.]    Satvrdat,  Dbc.  30,  175a 

Thosk  who  are  skilled  in  the  extraction  and 
preparation  of  metali,  declare,  t  hat  iron  is  trwy 


where  to  be  found ;  and  that  not  only  its  prC' 
per  ore  is  copiously  treanurcd  in  the  caverns  iti 
the  eurth,  but  that  its  particles  are  dispersed 
throu/rliout  all  other  bo<iieB. 
If  the  extent  of  the  human  view  could  coma 

Erehend  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe,  I  bo* 
eve  it  woidd  be  found  invariably  true,  that 
ProWdonce  has  given  that  in  greatest  plentji 
which  the  condition  of  life  m&es  of  greateil 
use  ;  and  that  nothing  is  penuriously  imparted 
or  placed  far  from  the  reach  of  man,  of  which 
a  more  liberal  distribution,  or  more  easy  ao- 
Quisition,  would  increase  real  and  rational 
telidty. 

Iron  is  common,  and  sold  is  rare.  Iron  con- 
tributes so  much  to  supply  the  wants  of  nature, 
that  its  use  constitutes  much  of  the  difference 
between  savage  and  polished  life,  between  the 
state  of  him  tlut  slumbers  in  European  palaces, 
and  him  that  shelters  himself  in  the  cavities  or 
a  rock  from  tho  chillncss  of  the  night,  or  the 
violence  of  the  storm.  Gold  can  never  be  bar 
dcned  into  saws  or  axes  ;  it  can  neither  furnish 
instruments  of  manufacture,  utensils  of  affri- 
cultnrc,  nor  weapons  of  defence ;  itsonly  quality 
is  to  shine,  and  the  value  of  its  lustre  arises 
from  its  scarcitv. 

Throughout  the  whole  circle,  both  of  natural 
and  moral  life,  necessaries  are  as  iron,  and  su- 
perfluities as  gold.  What  we  really  need  we 
may  readily  obtain;  so  readily  that  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  has,  m  the  wanton 
ness  of  abundance,  confounded  natural  with 
artificial  desires,  and  invented  necessities  for 
the  sako  of  employment,  because  the  mind  is 
impatient  of  inaction,  and  life  is  sustained  with 
so  little  labour,  that  the  tediousness  of  idle 
time  cannot  otherwise  be  supported. 

Thus  plenty  is  the  original  cause  of  many  of 
our  necas  ;  and  even  the  poverty,  which  is  so 
frequent  and  distressful  m  civilised  nations^ 
proceeds  oflen  from  that  chansre  of  manners 
which  opulence  has  produced,  rfature  makes 
us  poor  only  when  wo  want  necessaries ;  but 
custom  gives  the  name  of  poverty  to  the  want 
of  supeHluities. 

When  Socrates  passed  through  shops  of  toys 
and  ornaments,  he  cried  out,  How  numy  tkimgM 
art  here  which  i  c2o  nof  nttd  /And  the  same  ex* 
clamation  may  every  man  make  who  surveys 
the  common  accommodations  of  life. 

Superfluity  and  difficulty  begin  together.  To 
dress  food  for  the  stomach  is  easy,  the  art  is  to 
irritate  the  palate  when  the  stomach  is  snfiiced 
A  rude  hand  may  build  walls,  form  roofs,  and 
lay  floors,  and  provide  all  that  warmth  and  s^ 
curity  require ;  we  only  call  the  nicer  artificera 
to  carve  the  cornice,  or  to  paint  the  ceilings 
Such  dress  as  may  enable  the  body  to  endnre 
the  different  seasons,  the  most  unenlightened 
nations  have  been  able  to  procure :  but  the  work 
of  science  begins  in  the  ambition  of  distinction, 
in  variations  of  fashion,  and  emulation  of  ele- 
gance. Com  grows  with  easy  culture ;  the 
gardener^s  experiments  are  only  employed  to 
exalt  the  flavours  of  fruits,  and  brighten  the 
colours  of  flowers. 

Even  of  knowledge,  those  parts  are  most  easy 
which  are  -  "^  -'•'•essary.  The  intercourse 

of  soeieli  without  the  elegancee 


iif  PtTtf  f  FlgniML  eiitidniii,  and 
^p^Bti^  «re  tbe  woik  of  those  whom  idl( 
MikoiweoiyuftheiiiselTes.  Thecoomiei 
||w  worid  is  csrried  on  by  eugr  metlioda  of 
■tfiliiiii  Sobtilitymnd  rtttdy  >re  requiwd  ooly 
MBoqaeitioDa  mnf  latrciited  otenly  to«aBd||^ 
•Ad  eoieiilmtioiif  mre  extended  to  ilioir  tne'dkiu 
•T tfie  cnlcoUtor.  The  lixht  of  Iho  Mni'li 
JlfMlly  benefieinl  to  Urn  wboee  eyee  UA  Ub 
|Kt  it  morea,  and  to  him  whose  raeeoB  per* 
~M  hfan  thai  it  atanda  adll;  and  plaati 
with  the  same  Inznriance,  whetlMr  wo 
MO  eatth  or  water  the  parent  of  negate- 

If  we  niao  ow  thooghts  to  nobler  hiqairiei^ 
%|f9  abaD  stifl  find  fiusili^  eoncnifiiig  w& 
MrisM     IfomanneedastaytoboYirlnoiMitiD 


^anm 
Beotiats 


THE  IDLER. 


Aa  moialisCB  have  detenntned  die  ^ 
virtiia ;  onr  duty  iamado  apparent  by  its  pradi 
.flMSecoDaeqnenee^  tiiongntlie  general  wad  xH 
^^(aia  reason  ahoiild  never  be  dueorered.  Re- 
may  regulate  the  life  of  Ilim  to  wiioni  the 
its  and  Thomiats  are  alike  unknown ;  and 
aaaerton  of  ikts  and  ftee-wiD,  however 
jdUtent  in  their  talk,  agree  to  act  in  the 


It  ia  not  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  p6- 
JUeraitsor  abstraaeratodiea.  Thatcorioa^y 
.which  alwaya  aoeceeda  eaae  and  plenty,  was 
andovbtedly  given  ua  aa  a  proof  of  capacity 
'  K^i^  our  prnent  state  b  not  aUe  to  fifl,  aa  a 
Jmparative  for  aome  better  mode  of  enateoce^ 
winch  ahall  fnmiah  employment  for  tta  whole 
^onl,  and  where  pleaanre  ahaO  be  adequate  to 
^ur  poweia  of  fruition.  In  the  mean  lime  let 
jVgratefhllyacknowledge  that  Goodness  iHdoh 
granU  us  eaae  at  a  cheap  rate,  which  ehangea 
9ll0  •eaaona  where  the  nature  of  heat  and  eUd 
has  not  been  vet  examined,  and  givea  the  vi- 
eissitudea  of  uy  and  night  to  those  who  never 
marked  the  tropics,  or  numbered  the  conatel- 
la^ioos. 


No.  38.]      Saturdat,  Jak.  6, 1759. 

8digb  the  publication  of  the  letter  concerning 
the  condition  of  thof  e  who  are  confined  in  ffoab 
by  their  creditors,  an  inquiry  is  said  to  nave 
been  made,  by  which  it  appears  that  more  than 
twenty  thousand*  are  at  this  time  prisoners 
for  debt 

We  often  look  with  indifference  on  the  suc- 
ceaaive  parts  of  that,  which,  if  the  whole  were 
aeen  together,  woold  shake  us  with  emotion. 
A  debtor  is  dragged  to  prison,  pitied  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  forgotten ;  another  follows  him, 
and  is  lost  alike  in  the  caverns  of  oblivion ;  but 
when  the  whole  mass  of  calamity  rises  up  at 
once,  when  twenty  thousand  reasonable  beings, 
are  lieard  all  groaning  in  unnecessary  misery, 
Bot  by  the  infmnity  of  nature,  but  the  mistake 
or  negligence  of  policy,  who  can  forbear  to  pity 
and  lament,  to  wonder  and  abhor  I 

There  is  here  no  need  of  declamatory  vehe- 


we  live  in  an  aj^  of  < 
;  let  ns  Ihersme  ec 
i  of  evil  whieh  the 

debtors  bringt  i^Mm  our  eoootiwl 
It  seems  tobe  theopiniQn  ofOM 

tisl^  that  the  mhaktaaCs  of  Bki| 


of  iHii^l 
is  the  three  hundredth  port.  Whsfti 
of  the  hnmamty  or  tbewisdolB  of  a  I 
voluntarily  aaciifiees  one  hi  0V 
died  to  Bngsriag  dsstturtiua  t 
The  misnMtuiiea  of  mi  nnvi 
tend  dieir  niflneiioe  to maogr ;  j«t  ifufti 
sidartfaeeiftctsqfeonssgpyMi^Miiff"     ~ 
and  tfie  eeneral  reapvsoutlQb  of  n 
besofils^  wmeh  make  OBOB 
•DMmher,Umayi 
evef f  1 
blei;r« 


•  TUa  number  was  at  that  lima  eooildandypabllshad^ 
kS  the  aoihor  has  atawa  fbond  raaaan  to  qaaatlaa  iba 

f^alatlnn. 


to  two  allien  wltoi 
Um.    BytUs  muUptt^&Miof  I 
distress  extended  to  the  I 
whole  society. 

If  we  estimate  at  a  shitUng  m  day  what  m 
loat  by  the  inactiott  and  conemn^d  to  the  ws^\ 
poitof  eaeh  man  thus  cbotned  down  to  i&if  ^ 
luntaiy  idleness,  the  public  loss  wiU  rU«-  in  om, 
year  to  three  hmidred  thou^atid  pounds;  Ik; 
ten  yean  to  more  fliaa  a  ^hlh  |>art  of  our  c^ 

euiraig  eoin. i 

lam  afraid  that  those  who  arc  bpst  aeqiuuH* 
ed  with  the  stalSlk  of  our  pfieonv  will  t^ufeii 
that  my  conjecture  is  too  neu-  the  tmlh,  wb«k^ 
I  aiqipose  tiiat  the  cort>Ddbn  of  resentinciil,  te- 
heavmess  of  Sonon\  Iht;  corruption  of  confinoi 
air,  the  want  of  exercise,  aud  Boisetimca  if 
fiiod,  the  contagion  of  diReaaea,  Aticn  whidh 
there  is  no  retreat^  and  the  sevcdiy  ortrra^otiw 
against  whom  thrre  can  b«  na  reaiatance,  ajidi 
afl  the  complicated  liorrore  of  a  priw^  pot  mm 
end  every  year  to  the  Life  of  one  in  four  of 
those  that  are  shut  up  from  the  cc^ XBSon  com* 
forts  of  human  life. 

Thus  perish  yearly  five  thonaand  men,  over- 
borne with  sorrow,  conaomed  by  ftmhie,  or 
putrified  by  filth  :  many  of  them  in  the  most 
vigorous  and  uaeful  part  of  life  ;  fin*  the 
thoughtless  and  impnident  are  commoalv 
young,  and  the  active  and  buay  areaeldomM. 
According  to  the  rule  generally  received, 
which  supposes  that  one  in  thirty  diea  yeari|y, 
the  race  or  man  may  be  said  to  be  renewed  at 
the  end  of  thirty  years.  Who  would  have  be- 
lieved till  now,  that  of  every  English  gftneta- 
tion,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  peiiah  in 
our  gaols  !  that  in  every  century,  a  nation  end- 
nent  for  science,  studious  of  commerce,  ambi- 
tious of  empire,  should  willingly  loae,  in 
noisome  dungeons,  five  hundred  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  a  number  greater  than  has 
ever  been  destroyed  in  the  same  time  by  the 
pestilence  and  sword  ! 

A  very  late  occurrence  may  ahow  ua  the 
value  of  the  number  wliich  we  thua  oondenm 
to  be  useless  ;  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
trained  bands,  thirty  thousand  are  considered 
as  a  force  sufficient  against  all  eziraiciea. 
While,  therefore,  wc  detain  twenty  thousand 
in  priaon,  wo  shut  up  in  daikneaa  and  useless 
Msa  two-thiids  of  pa  an^y  wUdi  .Mmahree 
judge  eqnal  to  the  defem^  of  our  oonntry. 


Wo.  SI.] 


THE  IDLER, 


wa 


The  )nona8tic  institutioin  have  been  often 
Mamed  as  tending  to  retard  the  increaae  of 
mankind.  And  perhaps  retirement  onght 
rarely  to  be  permitted,  except  to  those  whose 
employment  is  consistent  with  abstraction, 
'  ana  who,  thoagh  solitary,  will  not  be  idle  :  to 
those  vihom  infirmity  makes  vseless  to  the 
commoriwcalth,  or  to  those  who  have  paid 
their  due  proportion  to  society,  and  who,  having 
lived  for  others,  may  be  honourably  dismissed 
to  live  for  themselves.  But  whatever  be  the 
<wil  or  the  folly  of  these  retreats,  those  have 
no  right  to  censaro  them  whose  prisons  con- 
tain greater  numbers  than  the  monasteries  of 
other  countries.  It  is,  surely,  less  foolish  and 
less  criminal  to  permit  inaction  than  compel  it ; 
to  comply  with  doubtful  opinions  of  happiness, 
than  condemn  to  certain  and  apparent  misery ; 
(o  indulge  the  extravagances  of  erroneous 
piety,  than  to  multiply  and  enforce  temptations 
to  wickedness. 

The  misery  of  ^aols  is  not  half  their  evil  : 
they  arc  filled  with  every  cormption  which 
poverty  and  wickedness  can  generate  between 
them  ;  with  all  the  shameless  and  profligate 
enormities  that  can  be  produced  by  the  impu- 
dence of  ignominy,  the  rage  of  want,  and  the 
malignity  of  despair.  In  a  prison,  the  awe  of 
the  pubhc  eye  is  lost,  and  the  power  of  the  law 
is  spent ;  tncre  are  few  fears,  there  are  no 
blushes.  The  lewd  inflame  the  lewd,  the 
audacious  harden  the  audacious.  Every  one 
fortifies  himself  as  he  can  against  his  own  sen- 
sibility, endeavours  to  practise  on  others  the 
arts  which  are  practised  on  hunself ;  and  gains 
the  kindness  or  his  associates  bj  similitude  of 
manners. 

Thus  some  aink  amidst  their  misery,  and 
others  survive  only  to  propagate  villany.  It 
may  be  hoped,  that  our  lawgivers  will  at  length 
take  away  from  us  this  power  of  starving  and 
depravinff  one  another ;  but,  if  there  be  any 
reason  why  this  inveterate  evil  should  not  be 
removed  in  our  ajge,  which  true  policy  has  en- 
lightened beyond^  any  foraaer  time,  let  those, 
whose  writings  from  &ie  opinions  and  the  prac- 
tices of  their  contemporaries,  endeavour  to 
transfer  the  reproach  of  such  imprisonment 
from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  tiU  universal 
infamy  shall  pursue  the  wretch  whose  wanton- 
ness of  power,  or  revenge  of  disappointment, 
condemns  another  to  torture  and  to  ruin ;  till 
he  shall  be  hunted  through  Uie  world  as  an 
enemy  to  man,  and  find  m  riches  no  shelter 
from  contempt 

Surely,  he  whose  debtor  has  perished  in 
prison,  although  he  may  ac<[uit  himself  of  deli- 
berate murder,  must  at  least  have  his  mind 
rlouded  with  discontent,  when  he  considers 
tww  much  another  has  suffered  from  him; 
when  he  thinks  on  the  wife  bewailing  her  hus- 
band, or  the  children  begging  the  bread  which 
their  father  would  have  earned.  If  there  arc 
any  made  so  obdurate  by  avarice  or  cruelty,  as 
to  revolve  these  consequences  without  dread 
or  pity,  I  must  leave  them  to  be  awakened  by 
some  other  power,  for  I  write  onlj  to  human 
beings. 


az 


No.  S9.]    SATunDtT,  Jan.  18,  1769. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


As  none  look  more  diligently  about  them  1 

those  who  have  nothing  to  do,  or  who  do  -no* 
thing,  I  suppose)  it  has  not  escaped  your  obaeiw 
vation,  that  the  bracelet,  an  ornament  of  great 
antiquity,  has  been  for  mane  years  revived 
among  the  English  ladies. 

The  genius  of  our  nation  is  said,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  to  appear  rather  an  improve- 
ment than  invention.  The  bracelet  was  known 
in  the  earliest  age!« ;  but  it  was  formerly  only 
a  hoop  of  gold,  or  a  cluster  of  jewels,  and 
showed  notmng  but  the  wealth  or  vanity  of  the 
wearer;  till  our  ladies,  by  carrying  picturet 
on  their  wristM,  made  their  ornaments  work* 
of  fancy  and  exercises  of  iudgment 

This  addition  of  art  to  luxury  is  one  of  tha 
innumerable  ]>roof8  that  miffht  be  given  of  the 
late  increase  of  female  erudition  ;  and  I  have 
often  congratulated  myself  that  my  lifo  hai 
happened  at  a  time  when  those,  on  whom  flo 
much  of  human  felicity  depends,  have  leaned 
to  think  as  well  as  speak,  and  when  respect 
takes  possession  of  the  ear,  while  love  is  enters 
ing  at  the  eye. 

I  have  observed,  that  even  by  the  snfiragee 
of  their  own  sex,  those  ladies  are  accounted 
wisest  who  do  not  yet  disdain  to  bo  taught ; 
and  therefore,  I  shall  ofier  a  few  hints  for  the 
completion  of  the  bracelet,  without  anj  dreed 
of  the  fate  of  Orpheus. 

To  the  ladies  who  wear  the  pictures  of  their 
husbands  or  cliildren,  or  any  other  relationa,  I 
can  oflfer  nothing  more  decent  or  more  proper 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  she  intends  at 
least  to  perform  her  duty,  who  carries  a  perpe- 
tual excitement  to  recollection  and  caution, 
whose  own  ornaments  must  upbraid  her  with 
every  failure,  and  who,  by  an  open  violatkw 
of  her  engagements,  must  for  over  forfeit  her 

bracelet  .,..,. 

Yet  I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  mtereat  of 
the  husband  to  s,aicit  very  earnestly  a  place 
on  the  bracelet.  If  his  image  be  not  in  the 
heart,  it  is  of  small  avail  to  hanff  it  on  the 
hand.  A  husband  encircled  with  diamonda 
and  rubies  may  gain  some  esteem,  but  will 
never  excite  fove.  He  that  thinks  himself 
most  secure  of  his  wife,  should  be  fearfU  of 
persecuting  her  continually  with  his  presence. 
The  joy  ot  life  is  variety ;  the  tenderest  love 
requires  to  be  rekindled  by  intervals  of  ab> 
senrc ;  and  fidelity  herself  will  be  wearied 
with  transferring  her  eye  only  from  the  samt 
man  to  the  same  picture. 

In  many  countries  the  condition  of  eveij 
woman  is  known  by  her  dresa.  Maniage  m 
rewarded  with  some  honourable  distinotiQli 
which  celibacy  is  forbidden  to  osura.  Boom 
such  information  a  bmcelet  might  affind.  The 
ladies  miffht  enrol  themselves  in  distinsC 
classes,  and  carry  in  open  view  the  cmblenis  of 
their  order.  The  bracelet  of  the  antborcss 
may  exhibit  the  muses  in  a  ffrove  of  laurel ;  the 
housewife  may  show  Penetope  with  her  web  | 
the  votaress  (tf  a  single  life  may  canyUrsnln 
iiftlh  bar  iwop  of  virgins  i  the 


«  «l««7«  *iiaQu^iiwh<^. ,  eanrr.    Tbe  *<!iiiiicr  of  tbt 


kVMlMi4Mr4^4«mi,  Islkuiid  P«iiiic«  team.  wfttoA 


.  tipcckioL.  fBoadis  che  ikznj  ami 
I»IWfe«#*»4nMau^ttCiaauM«aCiiMLpIincv<    dsflft:  inif  jrf  wifi  i  a  imiui  iFi 

Morit  iwTiiK  dUA  kk«« ;  and  ;  Ae  UoflB  «  BAecn  te  a  laCT  ttf  fifev. 


CaglaM  MMsekinf  m  eke  Md,  «v<r7  oMa  wizk 
^mwmtima  &l  •  framan  ^hwoftqr  hirwrnt  upon 
Mi  MM^    B«C  fiaea  ca  tive  umf ,  aa  «V<it  i  aaad 
«bflp»  afae,  dMfft  wiB  alway*  ke  BMti  wiM  kyv^   paor 


lilMiaM  b<t  jM  U»  *»«t:-M  SQoa  afj      ThatriK^atiiaaat'a 

~^  ^acp  Bfia  ch*  bmrC  «f  cveij ■■■.  tkM.  t^ 
'     ■  cha  itai  ifaawm  bv  tbi  arilar  flC  ik 
I  wtckjme^  iat  tfa»  caat  aad  aiACf  «f 
Tiniliinr  iiiiiiifi.  ■■!  Thi    igirwi    airt 
jr-afeicb  iw   waned  cvcrr  aiackef;  tbaC  *'ika 
«r  lMM«r  wiU  p«THrt  to  lova  ber,  lk«tf«  ia  a;  ««aia  ncf<r  fiiffiva  hau^S^   k*  bo  MmK 
twwtya^x— r<>ih<i  <iiwnfiuiiaiii4aTic<aL  r  sbooid  p^ran  wisi»at  a  aacUacc 

1  &■*»  nad  «f  a  ^riare  wiioi,  havwe  iMT  a  I     I  caanac  boi  Rnuk  8d  eke  ccMcated  aalhar 
t>wayiifef»dth<name#»rittabaey<iyBMcniHf  ;  wao  cave,  la^i 

.«..-.  >afihej 

r  ax  lived  1 

paa^    \A 

«k  Ixuhaa  wajnrior,  viio  coak  Dicakaw 
the  Frenca  c^eBeni  pcHOMr,  drecKd  za  tk» 
MBe  Baaaer  vith  t!ie  aatzre  f^jf^m  w^b 
tbej 
with 

iapleaicnUof  war!  a  tt^ 
ty  aT  erery  tra-  Britoa 


t/ktmUd'mhm^r  till ic nhanid  b<»r«c4ivemL  For  I  dflooM^dafT,  ao  maav  sotcm 
^mmmm  frntptim^  I  thiak  the  proapcgt of  Miaor»  I  tuhiinie,  tiMt  tWra  u  aov  ai 
«i^«ifhC»effr4ip«rl7W4Bim4«itliehaada«)f  «oae  ject;*tBace  »wthT  af  hv 
tlM|f«Mrale:4«lMvanhchcdeUfbt their caaoa-  •-  -'  - 
Uumuttj  and  di^paify  th«»M«lTe«  widia  view  of 
mukmtim'H  appaafed  to  tbemattea:  aad 
fcMr  Ifcat  iihaR  retnm  froa  the  coaaaeat  af 

ea,  laay  exUHt  the  warafaefoae  at  Fna- 

wich  M  faacnpfCion  daaoCiojr  thai  it  waa 

hi  feaa  thaa  tbrea  jean  Sj  leaa  thaa 


e J  ea  to  war,  witk  hia  &CC  and  bodj  Miiale< 

ith  hit  ■cahyia^.^iufe,  toB-ax  aad  ul  adMt 

ipleoicBUor  war!  a  t^ht  wacthT  tha  cariaii. 

,    oT  crery  tm*  Britoa:  **     This  ia  a  vaiy 

poweiinl  d'^scriptioa:  bat  a  cnbc  of  gTCaftia- 

nMoeiM  woald  laj,  that  il  caaraja  i«lh« 
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g099  to  war,  may  bring  eompany  together  ; 
hot  if  he  carries  the  scalping  knife,  and  torn- 
ax,  there  are  many  true  Britons  that  will  nerer 
be  persuaded  to  see  him  but  through  a  grate. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  the  severer  judges, 
that  the  salutary  sorrow  of  tragic  scenes  is 
too  soon  eflfaced  by  the  merriment  of  the  epi- 
logue; the  same  inconvenience  arises  from 
the  improper  disposition  of  adTertisements. 
The  noblest  objects  may  be  so  associated  as  to 
be  made  ridiculous.  The  camel  and  drome- 
dary themselves  miffht  have  lost  much  of  their 
dignity  between  ''the  true  flower  of  mostaid 
and  the  original  Daffy's  elixir ; "  and  I  could 
not  but  feel  some  indignation,  when  I  found 
this  illustrious  Indian  warrior  immediately 
•ucceeded  by  "  a  firesh  parcel  of  Dublin  but* 
ter." 

The  trade  of  advertising  is  now  so  near  to 
perfection,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  propose  any 
improvement  But  as  every  art  oueht  to  be 
exercised  in  due  subordination  to  the  public 
good,  I  cannot  but  propose  it  as  a  moral 
question  to  these  masters  of  the  public  ear, 
Whether  they  do  not  sometimes  play  too  wan- 
tonly with  our  passions,  as  when  tlie  rcjgistrar 
of  lottery  tickets  invites  us  to  his  shop  by  an  ac* 
count  of  the  prises  which  he  sold  last  year ; 
and  whether  the  advertising  controveitists  do 
not  indulge  asperity  of  language  without  any 
adequate  proTocation ;  as  in  the  dispute  about 
•traps  for  raxors,  now  happily  subsided,  and  in 
the  altercation  which  at  preeent  subsists  con- 
cerning eon  de  luee  ? 

In  an  advertisement  it  is  allowed  to  every 
man  to  speak  well  of  himself,  but  I  knoW  not 
why  he  should  assume  the  privilege  of  censur- 
ing his  neighbour.  He  may  proclaim  his  own 
virtue  or  skill,  but  ought  not  to  exclude  others 
from  the  same  pretensions. 

Every  man  that  advertises  his  own  excel- 
lence should  write  with  some  consciousness 
of  chars  cter  which  dares  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public.  He  should  remember  that  his 
name  is  to  stand  in  the  same  paper  with  those 
of  the  kins  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, ana  endeavour  to  make  himself  worthy 
of  such  association. 

Some  regard  is  likewise  to  be  paid  to  pos- 
terity. There  are  men  of  diligence  and  curio- 
sity who  treasure  up  the  papers  of  the  day 
merely  because  others  neglect  them,  and  in 
time  they  will  be  scarce.  When  these  coU 
lections  shall  be  rvad  in  another  century,  how 
will  numberiess  contradictions  be  reconciled  ; 
and  bow  shall  fame  be  possibly  distributed 
among  the  tailors  and  boddice-makers  of  the 
present  ago  1 

Surely  these  things  deserve  consideration. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  have  hinted  my  desire 
that  these  abuses  may  be  rectified  ;  but  such 
is  the  state  of  nature,  that  what  all  have  the 
right  of  doing,  many  will  attempt  without  suf- 
ficient care  or  due  qualifications. 


No.  41.]      Saturoat,  Jan.  S7,  1759. 

Thi  following  letter  relates  to  an  aflUctioa 
poriiapt  not  noeemuy  to  bo  iatptiCod  to  thf 


public  ;  but  I  cuiUJ  not  persuade  myself  to 
suppress  it,  because  1  think  I  know  the  sen- 
timents to  be  sincere,  and  I  feel  no  disposi- 
tion to  provide  for  this  day  any  other  enter 
tainnment. 

mil  tu  OMt»^u  eria,  rnUen  out  crudt  pitta 

CreiUeria  Aetufuntt-a  difna  tuOf 
Htee  pytnma  tibf  tit  JUtidi  '■oims,  Jbtatqu§ 

Ltni9  inqfrtum  vilsTMC  mttrmgtta  grmdu. 

Ma.  loLxa, 
XoTwiTHSTANDiKa  thc  wamlngs  of  philoso- 
phers, and  the  daily  examples  of  losses  and 
misfortunes  which  fife  forces  upon  our  obser- 
vation, such  is  the  absorption  of  our  thought* 
in  the  business  of  the  present  day,  such  the  re- 
signation of  our  reaeon  to  empty  hopes  of  Ai- 
ture  felicity,  or  vikIi  our  unwillingness  to  fbre^ 
see  what  we  dread,  that  every  calamity  comes 
suddenly  upon  us,  and  not  only  presses  us  as 
a  burden,  but  crushes  as  a  blow. 

There  are  evils  which  happen  out  of  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature,  against  which  it  is  no  re- 
proach not  to  be  provided.  A  flash  of  l^ht- 
ning  intercepts  the  traveller  in  his  wav.  The 
concussion  of  an  carthouake  heaps  tne  ruins 
of  cities  upon  their  innabitante.  But  other 
miseries  time  brings,  though  silently,  yet  vi 
sibly,  forward  by  its  even  lapse,  which  yet  ap» 
proach  us  unseen,  because  we  turn  our  eyes 
away,  and  ffeize  us  unresisted,  because  we 
could  not  arm  ourselves  against  them  but  by 
setting  them  before  us. 

That  it  is  vain  to  shrink  from  what  cannot 
be  avoided,  and  to  hide  that  from  ourselvot 
which  must  sometime  be  found,  is  a  iraih  which 
we  all  know,  but  which  all  neglect,  and  per- 
haps none  more  than  the  specuhtive  reasoner, ' 
whose  thoughts  are  always  from  home,  whose 
eye  wanders  over  life,  whose  fancy  dances 
after  meteors  of  happiness  kindled  by  itsel( 
and  who  examines  every  thing  rather  than 
his  own  state. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  decays 
of  age  must  terminate  in  death ;  vet  there  is 
no  nian,  says  Tully,  who  does  not  believe  that 
he  may  yet  live  another  year;  and  there  la 
none  who  does  not,  upon  the  same  principle, 
hope  another  year  for  his  parent  or  his  friend } 
but  thefaliacv  will  be  in  time  detected  {  the 
last  ^ear,  tiie  last  day,  must  come.  It  has  come^ 
and  IS  pasL  The  life  which  made  my  own  lilb 
pleasant  is  at  an  end,  and  the  gates  of  death 
are  shut  upon  my  prospects, 

Tiie  loss  of  a  friend  upon  whom  the  heart  was 
fixed,  to  whom  every  wish  and  endeavoor 
tended,  is  a  state  ot  dreary  desolation,  ia 
which  tlie  mind  looks  abroad  impatient  of  it 
self,  and  finds  nothing  but  emptiness  and  horw 
ror.  The  blamelcps  life,  the  artless  tender- 
ness, tlie  pious  simplicity,  the  modest  resigns- 
tbn,  the  patient  sickness,  and  thc  quiet  death, 
are  remombercd  only  to  add  value  to  the 
loss,  to  aggravate  regret  for  what  cannot  be 
amended,  to  deepen  sorrow  for  what  cannot  be 
recalled. 

These  are  the  calamities  by  which  Providenee 
gradually  disengages  us  from  the  love  of  life. 
Other  evilafiMlitude  mav  repel,  or  hop'  mftj 
mitigilf  I  but  iReparable  privation  leavM  Wb» 


roc  rctJEt, 


thing  to  wiflfcine  rc«o[uiJ0ii  o*  tUUet  expects^ 
iFWi,  Tlw  dead  cannot  naUim,  ond  not  King  i» 
left  tifl  ht*tt?  bnl  I«>*iii8hni*m  wd  giHrC 

Yet  siicb  i»  tilt?  certirae  of  nuiar?,  thnt  whi^- 
•Tof  Uv«.'»  long  must  ouUive  tJuMJc  whom  li« 
lovcfl  iin*l  honouffl.  Such  ii  Uiw  condition  of 
tm  pre^i^nt  exlateno^,  Ih&t  lifts  niti^l  i^e  tiino 
Ibm  Uf  uwwiattiMM,  ftod  i^'r^iry  iuliAbilant  of 
tfw  «ttrth  mnst  waJk  d^jwnwnti  to  the  gmve 
tlcrnc  and  onrt^^rdtd,  wiUioot  xny  imrliii^r  of 
IUji  joy  or  {iriff,  without  any  inlrr^*ti<d  fvitni?*9 

Mtalbrtunv,  inde«ii!|  he  nwiy  yet  feol ;  for 
wh«T«  i*  tlic  bottom  of  tbc  ifU#ery  of  m»n  ?  But 
wh«t  iii  fluccctf*  to  ^lim  tlml  hfts  DOUn  to  ^njoy 
it  f  HAppinc«9  ia  not  Toaird  ici  adf-contempU- 
tion  :  It  in  percojvtd  only  ^Iwii  it  ii  refli?et6d 
&O01  (Ltiotlier* 

We  know  Uttteof  thebaic  of  dfparied  »oul*, 
because  finch  knowledge  k  not  ncceasar^  to  a 
food  life.  Rf^sifion  dosertu  tti  at  th«  bnnk  of 
mo  gravei  and  can  give  no  farth^  intelli^tiice. 
EcTelation  is  not  wholly  silent  "  There  » 
joy  in  the  nnffeJa  of  HcAYt-n  over  onp  sinner 
that  repcnt^th:'*  and  turclj  t^iis  joy  is  not  in- 
entmaimieahto  to  muU  di^cntang^lcd  from  the 
body,  and  mad^  like  «ngelfl. 

Let  hopL^  tberpforc  dictate,  Kvhut  rcfcUtion 
does  not  confute,  that  tho  union  of  Poub  tnoy 
Hilt  renmin  ;  and  that  W4?  who  arc  »tru gglvng 
with  tin  J  sorrow  I  and  inf3rmitip«,  msiy  hmtv  our 
|w.rt  in  the  attention  and  kindiieMof  those  who 
BAVe  5nLshed  iheir  course,  and  aic  now  (tc^'it- 
iiig  thfir  f  13 ward, 

Thew?  are  the  ^^real  occasrkjfiJ  which  force  the 
mbd  to  lake  riffuge  in  rt4jj2:JOii ;  whoa  we  have 
HO  help  in  onraelv^  a,  what  can  rcmam  but  that 
we  look  up  to  ft  higher  and  a  greater  Powr?  t 
and  to  whftt  Iwvpc  may  we  not  nii^eoureyf  »and 
learts  wbtfn  W0  consider  that  the  gr^ate^t  pow- 
er i«  the  best  ? 

Surely  thert  is  n^  man  wht>^  thua  a£Ff]<:ted, 
doea  no^  seek  aucconr  in  the  ^o<ipcl|  which  haa 
broug^ht  li/i^  und  i:nintii'tarity  t<i  if;: hi.  The  pre- 
cepts of  EpunriH,  >\ho  tt&ehf ?5  tts  to  i^miuix* 
what  the  lawK  of  Ifj-  iinivf  rsi;  tnak^*  m-ee^nry, 
inaysilenct\  but  nnt  funtmt  ivf.  'I'tn^  diclntrs 
of  Zcno,  who  1  tiifiiiitiodif  Mr*  in  UmU  Vkh\i  in- 
diffbrcnceon  cxinniil  things,  mns  Ai^-yvymy  ud  to 
eonccfil  out  Horrciw,  bi]t  s  tii>a«it  un^imcj^  >i. 
Real  alkviatjon  of  Iht.^  loss  of  frn-pnU,  acid  ra- 
tionul  tranfiujlhly  in  \hr  |iro:*|Kri  of  trir  own 
dissolution^  can    be    rcrnn  d    only   from    thif? 

Sromistj*  of  Him  m  n  hoso  hands  aro  lifi:  nod 
eath^  and  from  I  he  ap^nranct^  of  another  and 
better  state  J  in  wbw  h  nil  Irars  will  b<*  wip^d 
ftotii  the  eySj  and  tin!  wboh^  soul  phall  be 
fiUed  with  joy-  Philojiophy  may  intuj«K^  atub- 
bomnc99,  but  religion  oiAy  can  iiIvk  [witn^nce. 
[  aii\,  ^:e. 


Wo.  t3.J       eATVftUAT,  Feb,  3,  175I>H 

Tut  ioh|tf£!t  of  th.:;  fciUowio^  letter  is  not 
wholly  uiunenlioned  by  Lhe  Itnnihler,  l*be 
Spectator  ban  al^n  a  letter  containing  a  case 
not  much  diflVfent  1  hopL-  my  correspon- 
dent's peTfonnancc  is  more  an  cflSirt  of  genius, 
thiin  efiUiion  of  the  passion  a  ;    and   that  abe 


hath  nlhi^r  atM;^A|itrii  to  fMihil  tmam  pvwiit 
dLftr?i»tbau  nw%  frda  tlM  otik  ibA  im4«» 

TU  THE  IDLER. 

Sia. 
There  w  m  en  oi«^  «r  ua»ery,  wfaicii,  tk«o^  <w^ 
taifdy  known  both  to  you  and  yoursradf^vnaiv 
baa  boon  hut  btLLr  tak«!n  notke  «f  m  fm^  |i»> 
p€it* ;  I  mcMXi  thcanarei  that  the  bmd  tWMfioq* 
of  parents  cjiteods  of  cr  lb«  P^lhs  of  Ufa  irfakh 
their  chddr^n  ikte  to  tread  an^r  Ihem^  and  a«  I 
make  DO  doubt  bttl  the  Wff  ho4ila  Iho  akiM 
ibr  virtue  aa  wi?U  am  ikm  cIam  &r  IbHf,  lh«t  ia 
wiU  eiziploy  his  lebiMe  homn  a*  aaiii«h  to  kla 
own  jtatitfa^nion,  ia  watnin^  hi^  rradtiv 
a|:^tni>t  a  danger,  aa  m  Wngbtng  them  out  «f 
a  fashion ;  fm  this  re««{ni  lo  a»k  a^hniltaiioo 
for  my  atory  in  your  p*lf*^t  Ihottgh  H  bai  n** 
thing  lo  rocomm(.''na  it  hut  ifiilh.  md  1^ 
boneiFt  wiis^h  o(  wanim^  Mker*  to  afann  ihs 
Irauk  wbieb  1  Am  alVeui  may  t^»d  jene  itt  laai  1a 
ruin* 

1  am  tho  child  of  «  falhar,  wfie^  Jdiiuig 
al  way »iiV«d  in  on**  spot  in  tJut  muntfy  wb«n 
he  was  honit  and  havuij^  Itad  nn  gun%*ml  #iia- 
cation  tiixn^ilf,  thought  no  tfuaU^SAlioa  In  the 
world  desirahlo  but  aa  liWy  k>d  Q|»  la  lb«tiinc^ 
and  no  learning  IK ee«Mry1(»ha!ppi«i«aa hot  aucH 
aa  niight  moat  cfltcf txakihr  tvitx-h  tnu  to  mak«  th>d 
bi^fll  naaikf^t  of  myaejfi  I  waa  unf<»ttutialtfly 
bom  a  beauty,  to  a  fuU  mmaa  «if  whkh  my  ^ 
thef  took  tare  to  flatter  n*c*  and  haTtnf^  when 
very  younf »  pue  M^e  to  ac-hool  in  tlM  eiMa^« 
afl^  rwards  t  ran  i^  p  I  antie^d  m«  to  anothar  m  iMtll, 
at  the  instigation  of  bia  fricndo,  wh«t*  Im  W^ 
Judged  foudneas  Ut  me  remain  no  lon^r  dun 
to  Ivam  just  onou^h  ejipcncnco  toconnnct  ttm 
of  tbe  «oitjjdne-:j^  of  his  Tit:ws,  Iq  giit^  tat  an 
id^a  of  pf^rfections  n  liif  h  my  p>re9Pitt  idlnalb& 
win  never  auS  r  me  to  T4r*ch,  nJid  Im  Umt^  a>* 
sniBcienl  moraU  la  dare  todrspiEc  what  i*  hid, 
tlioutrli  it  be  131  a  fiihtr. 

Thvi^  equipped  (as  he  thought  toiuplclely)  for 
life,  1  wafl  lanitd  back  iulo  lii«?  county,  and 
lived  with  bim  and  my  mother  in  a  ^mall  lil 
Isifft ,.  witlun  ti  i\\\  iTiiksi  of  the  coiinty-lown, 
vvhert:  I  rniied^  at  first  with  reluetaoceT  atnong 
company  whieii^  though  I  nevi  r  dtapis^d,  1 
could  not  appFDVi:,,  a^  they  were  brought  op^ 
with  other  intlinationF  iind  narrower  views  than 
my  owti.  My  father  look  i;  re  at  pain^  to  sbovi 
n>c  f  vt^ry  w  ht^re,  Initli  at  tu^  own  Louse^  and 
at  auch  public  divctsions  as  the  country  aflbrd*-^— 
<?d ;  be  irtcjiirntly  told  the  people  all'  be  ha^^^V 
wa^  for  hU  daughter  ^  took  care  to  repeat  thr? 
eivilttirf!!  1  had  rriivtd  from  all  his  fncndd  iu 
London  i  told  how  n^tuh  1  was  adndr^,  ah 
hia  hnlti  ambition  roubl  su^-gcst  to  f ti  me  iir 
a  stronger  bijiiL 

Thu!*hftve  1  conUnned  tricked  out  for  aale,  a^^^e^ 
1  may  call  il,  aiid  doDoiody  by  po rental  authori  — 
tv,  to  a  t-'Uite  btlle  better  tlian  that  of  proatiti^" — 
t)  on .  1  lo*5  k  o  a  I  ny  self  u  «i  ij  ro  w  i  u  i^  e  b  ea  p**T  tt^r^^^ 
hour,  and  yrn  hi^ing^  all  that  hone?!  pridc^  th^V 
niodefi  confiileijce,  in  wlucb  tb*?  virehi  di*ijit^ 
conpi?t5.     Nor  doc?  my  misfortniie  stop  h#re  " 
though  many  wuuld  be  too  gi^ni?  to  us  to  impul* 
the  foil  tea  of  a  father  to  a  ehild  who^  bearl  h^ 
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Mt  her  above  them  ;  ret  I  am  afraid  the  most 
ehAritable  of  them  wiU  hardly  think  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  dail^  sjiectatress  of  his  vices  with- 
oat  tacitly  allowing  them,  and  at  last  consent- 
ing to  them,  as  the  eye  of  the  frighted  infant 
My  by  decrees  reconciled  to  the  darkness  of 
wluch  at  first  it  was  afraid.  It  is  a  common 
•piiuoii,  he  himself  must  very  well  know,  that 
inees,  like  diseases,  are  often  hereditary ;  and 
that  the  property  of  the  one  is  to  infect  the 
mannen,  as  the.other  poisons  the  springs  of 
life. 

Yet  this  thooffh  bad,  is  not  the  worst ;  my 
fether  deceives  himself  the  hopes  of  the  very 
«iiild  he  has  brought  into  tiic  world ;  he  suffers 
Mm  house  to  be  the  seat  of  dnmkcnness,  riot, 
•ad  irreligion:  who  seduces,  almost  in  my 
iigltfj  the  menial  servant,  converses  with  the 
poetitate,  and  corrupts  the  wife  !  Thus  I,  who 
nran  my  eaiHest  dawn  of  reason  was  taught  to 
tidiik  that  at  my  approach  every  eye  sparkled 
with  pleasure,  or  was  dejected  as  conscious  of 
mpenor  charms,  am  excluded  from  society, 
ttioagh  fear  lest  I  should  partake,  if  not  of 
mtf  fikthei's  crimes,  at  least  of  his  reproach. 
le  a  peient,  who  is  so  little  solicitous  for  the 
mH&n  of  a  child,  better  than  a  pirate  who 
tons  a  wretch  adrift  in  a  boat  at  sea,  without 
a  liar  to  steer  by,  or  an  anchor  to  hold  it  fast? 
Am  I  not  to  lay  all  my  miseries  at  those  doors 
wfaichoiighttohavc  opened  only  for  my  protec- 
tion 7  And  if  doomed  to  add  at  last  one  more 
to  the  munber  of  those  wretches  whom  neither 
tho  world  nor  its  law  befriends,  may  I  not 
fudj  nj  that  I  have  been  awed  by  a  parent 
into  min  7  But  though  a  parentis  power  is 
■onened  from  insult  and  violation  by  the  very 
words  of  Heaven,  yet  surely  no  laws,  divine 
or  humaoy  forbid  mc  to  remove  myself  from 
tkt  malignant  shade  of  a  plant  that  poisons  all 
aimmd  it,  blasts  the  bloom  of  youth,  checks  its 
inproirements,  and  makes  all  its  flowerets  fade; 
but  to  whom  can  tlie  wretched,  can  tho  depen- 
dent fly  7  For  me  to  fl  v  a  father's  house,  is  to 
bo  a  beggar ;  I  have  only  one  comforter  amidst 
mtf  anxietie^  a  pious  relation,  who  bids  me 
appeal  to  Heaven  for  a  witness  of  my  just  in- 
tentions, fly  as  a  deserted  wretch  to  its  protec- 
tioo ;  aod  being  asked  who  my  father  is,  point, 
like  the  ancient  philosopher,  with  my  finger  to 
tho  heavens. 

The  hope  in  which  I  write  this,  is,  that  you 
wUl  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper ;  and  as  your 
OMays  sometimes  find  their  way  into  tho  coun- 
try, Uiat  my  father  may  read  my  story  there  ; 
•ndy  if  not  for  his  own  sake  yet  for  mine,  spare 
to  perpetuate  that  worst  of  calamities  to  me, 
the  loss  of  character,  from  which  all  his  dis- 
simulation has  not  been  able  to  rescue  himself. 
Tell  the  world,  Sir,  that  it  is  possible  for  virtue 
to  keep  its  throne  unshaken  without  any  other 
jpoard  than  itself;  tluit  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
Siat  purity  of  thought  so  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  human  excellence  even  in  tho  midst 
of  temptations;  when  they  have  no  friend 
witliin,  nor  are  assisted  by  the  voluntary  indul- 
jience  of  vicious  thoughts. 

If  the  insertion  of  a  story  like  this  does  not 
break  in  on  the  plan  of  your  paper,  you  have  it 


in  your  power  to  be  a  better  friend  than  hi 
father  to 

Pekdita. 
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Tbb  natural  advantages  which  arise  from  the 
position  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  with 
respect  to  the  other  planets,  aflbrd  much  em- 
ployment to  mathematical  speculation,  by 
which  it  has  been  discovered,  that  no  other 
conformation  of  the  system  could  have  given 
such  commodious  distributions  of  light  and 
heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and  pleasure  to  so 
great  a  part  of  a  revolving  sphere. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  observed  by  the  moralist, 
with€M]ual  reason,  (hat  our  globe  seems  particu- 
larly fitted  for  the  residence  of  a  bein^,  placed 
here  only  for  a  short  time,  whoso  task  is,  to  ad- 
vance himself  to  a  higher  and  happier  state  of 
existence,  by  unremitted  vigilance  of  caution, 
and  activity  of  virtue. 

The  duties  required  of  a  man  are  such  as  hu- 
man nature  does  not  willingly  perform,  and 
such  as  those  are  inclined  to  dclav  who  yet  in- 
tend some  time  to  fufil  them.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  tliis  universal  reluctance 
should  bo  conteracted,  and  tho  drowsiness  of 
hesitation  wakened  into  resolve  ;  that  the  dan- 
ger of  procrastination  should  be  always  in 
view,  and  the  fallacies  of  security  be  hourly 
detected. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature  uni- 
formly conspire.  Wnatever  we  see  on  every 
side  reminds  us  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  flux 
of  life.  The  day  and  night  succeed  eachotheri 
the  rotation  of  seasons  diversifies  the  year,  the 
sun  rises,  attains  the  meridian,  declines  and 
sets ;  and  the  moon  every  night  changes  its 
form.  • 

The  day  has  been  considered  as  an  image  of 
the  year  and  the  year  as  the  representation  of 
life.  The  morning  answers  to  the  spring,  and 
the  spring  to  chilSiood  and  youth  ;  the  noon 
corresponds  to  the  summer,  and  the  summer  to 
the  strength  of  manhood.  The  evening  is  an 
emblem  of  autumn,  and  autumn  of  declining  life. 
The  night  with  its  silence  and  darkness  shows 
the  winter,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  vegeta^ 
tion  are  benumbed  ;  and  the  winter  points  out 
tho  timo  when  life  shall  cease,  with  its  hopee 
and  pleasures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however  swiftly, 
by  a  motion  equable  ond  easy,  perceives  not  the 
change  of  place  but  by  the  variation  of  ob- 
jects.' If  the  wheel  of  life,  which  rolls  thus 
silently  along,  passed  on  through  undistin|;nish- 
able  uHiifonnity,  wo  shoidd  never  mark  its  ap- 
proaches to  the  end  of  the  course.  If  one  hour 
were  Hke  another;  if  the  passage  of  the  sun  did 
not  show  that  the  day  is  wasting ;  if  the  change 
of  seasons  did  not  impress  upon  Ud  the  flight  of 
the  year;  quantities  of  duration  equal  to  days 
and  years  would  glide  unobserved.  If  the  parts 
of  time  were  not  variously  coloured,  we  should 
never  discern  their  departure  or  succession,  but 
should  live  thoughtless  of  the  past,  and  carelese 
of  the  future,  without  will,  and  perhaps  witb- 
oot  power,  to  compute  the  periods  of  hfe,  or  lo 
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compart?  the  time  wbleh  is  ^Ircadj  loel  with 
that  which  raaj  probublji'  re  in  q  in » 

But  tiie  course  of  time  is  bo  Tisiblj  murkcd, 
that  U  is  observed  even  by  the  birds  of  pasHigc, 
ftnd  by  nuiiona  who  have  raised  their  mind« 
very  little  above  atiimftL  ma  tine  1 1  there  nre  hu^ 
indu  beingA  wboa^^  l&nguage  doea  not  supply 
Ihfiiti  with  wo  I  da  by  which  they  eau  munbcr 
iive,  but  I  have  read  of  none  th^t  have  not 
namea  for  di^y  and  nigh  I,  for  eumnier  and 
winter- 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  admonitions  of  na- 
tural however  forcible,  however  iioportiioatef 
Are  loa  often  vain  {  and  that  many  who  mmrk 
with  such  accuracy  th«  cour>«  of  lime^  appear 
t^  h&v^  httle  ecneibility  of  the  dochpe  of  Lifi\ 
K^vry  mun  has  aome thing  to  do  which  he  ne^ 
alect*  J  CI  If  cry  man  ha»  faiilv?  to  eon*)  tier  which 
hit  delays  to  combat. 

So  bttle  do  weuccuslom  o!iriu?]vea  to  eoufidor 
ifap  effects  of  timCy  that  thin|fs  ueeesAai-y  and 
cvHain  often  suipriiia  tis  like  imexpected  eon- 
iitiffcncics.  We  leave  the  beauty  in  her  blooiUi 
and,  after  an  abseitce  of  twenty  years,  wonder, 
at  our  return^  to  ftnd  he*  faded.  \Vc  meet 
those  whom  we  Jelt  children^  and  can  scarcely 
persuade  ourselvea  to  treat  them  aa  men.  The 
traveller  visits  in  age  those  countries  throu|fl] 
which  he  rain  bled  in  hh  yotith^  and  hopes  tor 
merriment  at  ttie  old  place.  The  man  of  hiiai-^ 
ncfs  weariii'd  with  unantisfactory  pros^pedty^ 
itlsr«a  In  die  town  of  his  nativity,  and  eupcc'ta 
la  play  away  the  la.^t  years  with  the  compan- 
lonaof  bia  child  hood  f  and  recover  youth  iii  thd 
field  a  where  he  once  was  youn». 

From  this  tnattcntion,  ao  general  and  so  nus- 
chiflvoiis,  lirt  it  be  every  man*fi  study  to  exempt 
llimaeLC  Let  hira  that  deairea  to'  s«c  othcra 
hippy,  make  haaJo  to  give  while  his  ^ifl  can  be 
enjoy Ddj  and  rcmcmbt  r  thaL  *!  vtry  tuomotit  of 
delay  taki^a  tiwjiy  s<jj:h  liniii;  fruni  tkf  vjIuc  of 
his  hencfactJojj,  And  let  him,  who  purposes 
hJa  own  happinE-5s3,  rtfletjl,  that  while  lie  fun  as 
Ms  purpose  the  dny  rolJt?  on,  and  "  the  night 
cotneth  when  no  man  can  work !" 


No.  44.]     Saturday,  Feb.  17,   1753. 

MauoRT  i»f  among  the  faculliia  of  tfic  human 
mind,  that  of  which  we  make  the  mosE  frcqutifit 
uat,  or  rutlier  thiit  of  whicJi  tljc*  aji^tncv  tt?  in- 
cci*sjint  or  prrpctnal.  Mnnorv  ia  tlh<  primary 
and  fun  dam  cut  ai  powt^r,  without  whith  there 
could  he  no  other  intt'Ilcctual  operation.  Judg- 
ment ond  raticicinatiou  suppose  aomethin^  al- 
ready known,  and  draw  their  decisiona  only 
hotn  experience.  ima/^i nation  .^^cUcts  ideas 
from  the  trc:i«urcg  of  rvinenibrancc,  and  pro- 
duces no\^elly  only  by  varied  combinations. 
Wc  do  not  t  vtn  form  conjectures  of  disLajit,  or 
antjoipationa,  of  future  cv^nt,«,  but  by  conclud- 
ittU  wbat  is  possihlti  from  what  is  pa>;L 

T  bo  tvyo  olVu'E^u  of  memory  urc  collection  and 
distribution  ;  by  one  iinaoes  are  accumulated, 
a nd  by  th e  ot h t r  j j r o- J u t: e d  fo r  u ^e ,  Coll c c Li o n 
is  ahvaya  the  cmploym*jul  of  our  firat  years  ; 
and  distribution  commonly  that  of  our  advanc- 
ed age. 

To  collect  an4  repovt  the  varioun  ionni  of 
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things,  is  far  the  mo«t  plciaalii^  p&lt  of  oiMlal 
occupation,  %Ve  arc  natur&.lly  dcli^iihted  Hfilh 
novelty,  and  there  is  a  U  me  whea  aM  thai  iva 
fi^e  i«  new,  Y^'  hen  lir^t  wc  cnier  into  the  wodd, 
whitbcraocver  we  ttirn  our  eyes,  they  mcicl 
Knowledge  witli  Ficasure  at  Iiii^  ckk  ;  every 
diviMaity  of  nature"  pours  id^^a  in  upoutht  aoul; 
neither  search  nor  Uhour  are  OL^eoaarj ;  w» 
have  notliintg:  more  to  do  than  to  O'pen  erar  ^y^, 
and  cuno^jty  is  i^ratiBed. 

Much  of  Uie  pleasure  wkichthe  first  survcj 
of  the  world  a^ords,  is  exhausted  before  w^  an 
ronaetouiiofouru%n  felicity,  or  able  loc<uii|Mue 
our  tondittoii  tvith  E.oxnc  othor  piuudble  aiate. 
We  have  therefore  lew  tracer  of  tht;  joy  of  ouf 
earnest  discoveries  ;  yet  wt'  all  lemeoilmra  tiiua 
when  nature  liad  so  toany  nQta^l^d  f  ratifrca^ 
tions,  that  every  excuraion  g^ave  delight  which 
('an  now  b^e  found  no  longer,  when  tlie  acxae  cf 
a  torrent,  the  ruatle  of  a  woodt  the  soni;  of  bud^f 
or  the  play  of  lambu,  had  power  to  till  the  al- 
teulioUf  ajjd  suspend  all  perception  of  the courae 
of  lime. 

But  tlie^i?  easy  pleasures  are^oon  at  end  ;  we 
have  seen  in  a  very  little  tirnc  so  nkuch^  that  we 
call  out  for  new  ohjects  of  obscrt-ation,  and  en 
deavour  to  find  variety  in  boot*  and  Uih,  But 
atudy  is  l^bmlmi^f  ana  nd  aiwa)^f^tiafactory ; 
and  converaaUon  haa  its  |>ain^  a«  wicil  aa  plea^ 
sure  a ;  we  art;  willing  to  Iooib  but  not  Vt  itl- 
ing  to  be  taught  j  we  arc  paitwd  by  igfiOfiJiic*! 
hut  pained  yet  more  by  ai:koth«t*a  knO^ledl^ 

From  the  vexation  of  puptia^  moEi  commoo 
ly  aet  fhemaeWea  free  about  the  middle  of  hie, 
by  ahutting  up  the  avenues  of  Intelli^enceraad 
resolving  to  rent  in  their  ppcaeut  state  j  trnd 
thev^  whose  ordourof  in i;juiiy  continues  longer, 
Jina  themaelvcamai^ndibly  forsaken  by  tlieario* 
wtruelors^     As  every  man  advaaces  b  life,  Ihe 

I  iro portion  hel^^icn  tlioac  that  a^ri^  younger  and 
ihat  nre  oldci  than  hundclf,  i&  contmuaiiy 
changing  ;  and  he  tirnt  hns  lived  half  a  centuiy 

II  lids  few  Ll^at  do  not  rt^quirc  from  biui  that  in- 
fonuation  which  he  once  Lxpected  from  those 
that  went  before  bmu 

Then  it  is  that  the  magazines  ot*meinory  are 
opt:ncd,  and  the  j-tons  uf  accumulated  know* 
Icd^e  are  displayed  by  vw-nity  or  benevolence, 
or  m  iinne*t  commert^c  of  mutual  interesu 
Evtry  iniin  wants  olhrr.-?,  and  is  therefore  glad 
wh(  M  he  is  wanh  d  by  thcui.  And  a»  fewmea 
wili  cndurH  ihu  In  hour  of  mtenae  meditation 
without  ncccsiiity,  he  that  has  i earned  enough 
for  hisf  profit  or  his  honour,  seUtoiu  '?ndeaToars 
ofter  further  acquisitionn. 

The  pleHfitire  of  recolliH;tin^  specnlativpmf- 
liona  would  not  bf  murh  icpstban  thatof  ^ijj- 
inc   (hem,  if   llii'y  couhl    be   kept   purt*'aad 
iinmiu^kd  with  thn  pasaaeefi  of  tjfej  but^ach 
in  tJic  nee*  sea ry  concatcnlion  of  our  thoughts, 
that  gvod  t\m\  evil  nri:  tmkcd  to^ether^  and  nc^ 
plea  sure  re  cu  rs  h  u  t  a  s  ?o  ci  ti.  t  i^d  w  i  t  ]  i  pam.  Kvery 
reyivLd  idea  rnminda  ii'^  of  a  timr,  when  souic  — 
Ihin^f  was  -n  joyed  tliut  i?  now  lost,  when  «oji»<? 
hope  was  vt  I  not  hlastrd^  when  snmo  purpo^sw* 
had  yt?t  not  lan^-^tjiehed  into  elnsreishji^si  oria- 
diBerrncc. 

Whethrr  it  ho  that  life  has  tnnre  vcxatioir^ 
than  cfitiiiort,^  ur,  wijy^t  is  iu  the  event  just  U» 
same,  fhat  tvii  ijjak-  ?  lioeper  impression  lian 
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j^ood,  it  is  c  ertaiu  that  no  man  can  review  ihe 
tiiao  past  witliout  heaviness  of  heart.  Ho  re* 
members  m>iny  calamities  incurred  by  folly, 
many  oppotimitics  lost  by  negligence.  The 
■hades  ol  the  d^'ad  rise  up  before  him ;  and  he 
laments  the  co:npanion.^  of  his  youth,  the  Piirt- 
ners  of  his  ainuHcmenta,  the  assistants  of  his 
labours,  whom  tlie  hand  of  death  has  snatched 
away. 

When  an  ofTf  r  was  made  to  Thcmistocles  of 
teaching  him  Uieart  of  memory,  ho  answered, 
that  he  would  rather  wish  for  the  art  of  forret- 
fulness.  He  felt  his  imagination  hauntca  by 
phantoms  of  misery  whicn  he  was  unable  to 
suppress,  and  would  gladly  have  calmed  his 
thoughts  with  gome  oblivious  antidote.  In 
thki  we  all  resemble  one  another:  the  hero 
and  the  sage  are  like  vulear  mortals,  overbur- 
dened by  the  weight  of  me ;  all  shrink  from 
recollection,  atid  d  wisli  for  an  art  of  forget- 
fulness. 


No.  45.]    Saturday,  Fkb.  24,  1758. 

Tbbrb  is  in  many  minds  a  kind  of  vanity  ex- 
erted to  the  disadvantage  of  themselves  ;  a  de- 
sire to  be  praised  for  superior  acuteness  disco- 
vered only  in  the  degradation  of  their  species, 
or  censure  of  their  country. 

Defaniation  u  sufficiently  copious.  The  gen- 
eral lampooner  of  mankind  my  find  long  exor- 
cise for  his  zeal  or  wit,  in  the  defects  of  nature, 
the  vexations  of  life,  the  follies  of  opinion,  and 
the  corruptions  of  practice.  But  fiction  is  easi- 
er than  discernment ;  and  most  of  these  writers 
spare  themselves  the  labour  of  inquiry,  and  ex- 
nanst  their  virulence  upon  imaginary  crimes. 
Which,  as  they  never  existed  can  never  bo 
mended. 

That  the  painters  find  no  enconraffement 
amon^  the  English  for  many  other  works  than 
portraits,  has  been  imputed  to  national  selfish-  I 
nesB.  'Tie  vain,  says  the  satirist,  to  set  before 
any  EnglishmaVi  the  scenes  of  landscapes,  or  the 
heroes  of  history;  nature  and  antiquity  are 
nothing  in  his  eye;  he  has  no  value  but  for 
himself,  nor  desires  any  copy  but  of  his  own 
form. 

Whoever  is  delighted  witli  his  own  picture 
must  derive  his  pleasure  from  the  pleasure  of 
another.  Every  man  is  always  present  to  him* 
Kclf,  and  has,  therefore*  little  need  of  his  own 
resemblance,  nor  can  desire  it,  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  whom  he  loves,  and  by  whom  he 
hopes  to  be  remembered.  This  use  of  the  art  is 
a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  of  aflec- 
tion ;  and  though,  like  other  human  actions,  it 
IS  often  complicated  with  pride,  yet  even  such 
pride  is  more  laudable  than  that,  by  which  pa- 
laces are  covered  with  pictures,  that,  however 
excellent,  neither  imply  the  owner's  virtue  nor 
excite  it. 

Genius  is  chiefly  exerted  in  historical  pic* 
tures  ;  and  the  art  of  the  painter  of  portraits  is 
oilen  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  his  subject  But 
it  is  in  painting  as  in  life,  what  is  greatest  is 
not  always  best.  I  should  crieva  to  see  Rey* 
nMB  tfansfiMT  to  hmom  ud  t»  fddoiies,  to 


empty  splendour  and  to  airy  fiction,  thai  tit 
wh:ch  is  now  employed  in  diffusing  friendships 
in  reviving  tenderness,  in  quickening  the  amo- 
tions of  the  absent,  and  continuing  the  presence 
of  the  dead. 

Yet  in  a  nation,  great  and  opulent,  there  is 
room,  and  ought  to  Im}  patronage,  for  an  art  like 
that  of  painting  through  all  its  diversities  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  reward  now  ofieied 
for  an  historical  picture  may  excite  an  honest 
emulation,  and  give  begirming  to  an  English 
school. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  an  action  <0  event 
that  can  be  efiicaeiously  represented  by  e 
painter. 

Ho  must  have  an  action  not  successive,  bnf 
instantaneous ;  for  the  time  of  a  picture  is  e 
single  moment.  For  this  reason  the  death  of 
Hercules  cannot  well  be  painted,  though  at  the 
first  view  it  flatters  the  imagination  with  very 
glittering  ideas ;  the  gloomy  mountam  over* 
hanging  the  sea,  and  covered  with  trees,  some 
bending  to  the  wind,  and  some  torn  from  the 
root  by  the  raging  hero ;  the  violence  with  which 
he  sends  from  his  shoulders  the  envenomed  gar- 
ment ;  the  propriety  with  which  his  muscular 
nakedness  may  be  displayed:  the  death  of 
Lycas  whirled  from  the  promontory ;  the  gigai^ 
tic  presence  of  Philoctctes ;  the  blaze  ot  tLe 
fatal  pile,  which  the  deities  behold  with  gii^ 
and  terror  from  the  sky. 

All  these  images  fill  the  mind,  but  will  not 
compose  a  picture,  because  they  cannot  be 
united  in  a  single  moment.  Hercules  rnoit 
have  rent  his  flesh  at  one  time,  and  tossed 
Lycas  into  the  air  at  another ;  he  must  first 
tear  up  tiie  trees,  and  then  lie  down  upon  the 
pile. 

The  action  must  be  circumstantial  and  di»i 
tinct.  There  is  a  passage  in  4he  Iliad  which 
cannot  be  read  without  strong  emotions.  A 
Trojan  prince,  seised  by  Achilles  in  the  bottle, 
falls  at  his  feet,  and  in  moving  terms  suppUcatei 
for  life.  "  How  can  a  wretch  like  theOi"  says 
the  haughty  Greek,  *'intreat  to  live  when  tho« 
knowest  that  the  time  must  come  when  Achillee 
is  to  die  7"  This  cannot  be  painted,  because  no 
peculiarity  of  attitude  or  disposition  can  so  sop* 
ply  the  place  of  language  as  to  imptess  the 
sentiment. 

The  event  painted  must  be  such  as  excitee 
passions,  and  difierent  passions  in  the  seversl 
actors  or  a  tumult  of  contending  passion  in 
the  chief. 

Perhaps  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  by  his  nnrSA 
is  of  this  kind.  The  surprise  of  the  nuiso 
mingled  with  joy ;  that  of  Ulysses  checked  by 
prudence,  and  clouded  by  solicitude  ;  and  the 
distinctness  of  the  action  by  which  the  scar  if 
found ;  all  concur  to  complete  the  subject  Bdi 
the  picture,  having  only  two  figures,  will  wafil 
variety. 

A  much  nobler  assemblage  may  be  furnished 
by  the  death  of  Epaminondlas.  The  mixture  ol 
gladness  and  ^ef  in  the  face  of  the  messenger 
who  brings  his  dying  general  an  account  of 
the  victory  ;  the  various  pusions  of  the  atten* 
dants  ;  the  sublimity  of  composure  in  the  he* 
ro,  while  the  dart  is  by  his  own  commead 
I  dimwa  fiom  his  side,  and  the  finnt  gleenof 
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t  thmt  diAues  itself  over  the  langnor 
flf  JMithf  mre  wortby  of  that  pencil  which  jet 
I  do  DoC  with  to  Me  emplored  upon  them. 

If  the  design  ^-ere  not  too  mdti&rioiu  and 
eAeiiaivo,  I  bbould  wish  that  oar  painten 
voold  attempt  the  dissolutioD  of  the  pariia- 
■mbC  by  Cromwell.  The  point  of  time  maj 
ks  chosen  when  Cromwell  looked  roand  the 
FudBmonium  with  contempt,  ordered  the 
"b  to  be  taken  away;  and  Harrison  laid 
I  on  the  speaker  to  drag  him  from  the 


Theflarions  appearances  which  raj^,  and  tor- 
MTp  tod  astonishment,  and  guilt,  might  exhibit 
in  the  (aces  of  that  hateful  assembler,  of  whom 
dw  principal  persons  maj  be  faithfully  drawn 
t  portraits  or  prints  ;  the  irresolute  repag- 
t  of  some,  the  hypocritical  submission  of 
I,  the  ferocious  insolence  of  Cromwell,  the 
ng^td  bmtalitv  of  Harrison,  and  the  general 
iMpidation  of  fear  and  wickedness,  would,  if 
■MBO  proper  disposition  could  be  contrived, 
tmkB  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety,  and  ir- 
noistible  instruction. 


Vo.  46.]   SATuaDAT,  March  3,  1759. 

Mft.  Idler, 
I  AM  encouraged,  by  the  notice  you  have  taken 
of  Betty  Broora,  to  represent  the'miseries  which 
1 0Bflhr  firom  a  species  of  tyranny  which,  I  be- 
fiove,  is  not  very  uncommon,  though  perhaps  it 
■oy  have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  who 
MBverse  little  with  fine  ladies,  or  see  them 
OoW  in  their  public  characters. 

To  this  method  of  venting  my  vexation  I 
am  the  moic  inclined,  because  if  1  do  not  com- 
plain to  you,  I  must  burst  in  silence  ;  for  my 
■detress  has  teased  me,  and  teased  me  till  I 
can  hold  no  longer,  and  yet  I  must  not  tell 
her  of  her  tricks.  The  girls  that  live  in  com- 
mon services  can  quarrel,  and  give  warning, 
and  find  other  places  ;  but  \vc  that  live  with 
great  ladies,  if  wc  once  off^.-nd  them,  have 
nothing  led  but  to  return  into  the  countr}'. 

I  am  waiting  maid  to  a  lady  who  keep?  the 
best  company,  and  is  seen  at  evi  ry  place  of  fa- 
shionable resort.  1  am  envied  by  all  the  maids 
in  the  squaro,  for  frw  countcs5»'s  leave  off  so 
many  clothes  a  <<  my  mistress,  and  nobody  shares 
with  me  ;  so  that  1  supply  two  families  in  the 
country  with  finery  for  tlie  assizes  and  horse- 
races, besides  what  I  wear  mys'.If.  The  stew- 
ard and  house-keeper  have  joined  against  me  to 
procure  my  removal,  that  they  may  advance  a 
relation  of  their  own  ;  but  their  desigrrs  are 
foand  out  by  my  lady,  who  says  I  netd  not  fear 
them,  for  she  will  never  have  dowdies  about 
her. 

You  would  think,  Mr.  Idler,  like  others,  that 
I  am  very  happy,  and  mdy  well  be  contented 
with  my  lot.  But  1  will  tell  you.  My  lady 
has  an  odd  humour.  She  never  orders  any 
thing  in  direct  words,  for  she  loves  a  sharp 
girl  that  can  take  a  hint. 

I  would  not  have  you  suspect  that  she  has 
any  thing  to  hint  which  she  is  ashamed  to 
speak  at  length;  for  none  can  have  greater 
purity  of  senUment,  or  rectitude  of  intention. 


She  has  nothing  to  hide,  yet  nolhmg  wiD  iki 
teU.  She  always  gives  her  diieetio.*  oblif«s 
and  allusively,  by  the  mention  of  soinetfaiBg 
relative  or  consequential,  withoat  aoj  other 
purpose  than  to  exercise  my  acnteBeaa  aad 
her  own. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  notion  of  this  style 
otherwise  than  by  examples.  One  m^A,  wbeL 
she  had  sat  writing  letters  till  it  was  lime  lo  be 
dressed,  ^  Molly,"  said  she,  •«  the  ladies  are 
all  to  be  at  court  to-nieht  in  white  mpnumJ* 
When  she  means  that  I  should  send  to  older 
the  chair,  she  says,  '*  I  think  the  stieeta  aic 
clean  I  may  venture  to  walk.**  Wheo  she 
would  have' something  pat  into  itm  piacc^  die 
bids  me  '^  lay  it  on  the  floor.*'  If  $ht  spoold 
have  me  snuff  the  candles,  she  makm,  **  whe^ 
ther  I  think  her  eyes  are  like  a  eat*a  V*  If 
she  thinks  her  chocolate  delayed^  ahe  talks  of 
the  benefit  of  abstinence.  If  odj  needle- 
work is  forgotten,  she  supposes  that  I  haTe 
heard  of  the  lady  who  died  by  pricking  her 
finger. 

She  always  imagines  that  I  can  recall  ereiy 
thin^  past  from  a  single  word.  If  ahe  wants 
her  head  from  the  milliner  ahe  only  saySi 
*'  Moll  V,  you  know  Mrs.  Tape.**  If  ahe  woold 
have  the  mantua-maker  sent  lor,  she  remarks 
that  ''Mr.  Taffety,  the  mercer,  was  here  last 
week.**  She  ordered,  a  fortnight  ago,  that  the 
first  time  she  was  abroad  idl^aj  I  should  choose 


her  a  new  set  of  cofice-cnps  at  the  ctuna-ahop ; 
minded  me  yesterdav,  as  she  was 


of  this  she  reminded  i 


going  down  stairs,  bv  saving, "  x  ou  caa*t  find 
your  way  now  to  Pall-MalL" 

All  this  would  not  vex  me,  i(  by  iBcreasinf 
mv  trouble,  she  spared  her  own;  but,  dear 
Mr.  Idler,  is  it  not  as  easy  to  sajr  eofleo-cops, 
as  Pall-Mall  7  and  to  tell  me  in  plunwoida  wha^ 
I  am  to  do,  aud  when  it  is  to  be  done,  aa  to 
torment  her  own  head  with  the  labour  of  find- 
ing hints,  and  mine  with  that  of  understand- 
ing them  7 

When  first  I  came  to  this  lady,  I  had  nothing 
like  the  learning  that  I  have  now  ;  for  she  has 
many  books,  and  I  have  much  time  to  read ;  so 
that  of  late  1  have  seldom  missed  her  meaning: 
but  when  she  first  took  me  I  was  an  ignorant 
/^iri ;  and  she,  who,  as  is  very  common,  con- 
tounded  want  of  knowledge  with  want  of  un- 
derstandinir,  began  once  to  despair  of  bringing 
me  to  any  tHing,  because,  when  I  came  into  her 
chamber  at  the  call  of  her  bell,  she  asked  me, 
**  Whether  we  lived  in  Zembla  j"  and  I  did  not 
guess  the  meaning  of  inquiry,  but  modestly 
answered  that  I  could  not  tell.  She  had  hap- 
pened to  ring  once  when  I  did  not  hear  her, 
and  meant  to  put  me  in  mind  of  that  country 
where  sounds  are  said  to  be  congealed  by  the 
frost. 

Another  time,  as  I  was  dressinff  her  head, 
she  began  to  talk  on  a  sudden  of  Medusa  and 
snakes,  and  "men  turned  into  stone,  and  maids 
that,  if  they  were  not  watched,  would  let  their 
mistresses  he  Gorgons."  I  looked  round  me 
half  frightened,  and  quite  bewildered ;  till  at 
last,  finding  that  her  literature  was  thrown 
away  upon  me,  she  bid  me,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, reach  the  curlinff-irons. 

It  is  not  without  some  indignatioOi  Mi;  IdUR 
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that  I  diacoTer,  in  these  artifices  of  Texation, 
■onethin^  worse  than  foppery  or  caprice ;  a 
■eftn  delight  in  snpericyrity,  which  knows  itself 
in  no  danger  of  reproof  or  opposition  ;  a  crael 
pleMore  in  seeinc  the  perplexity  of  a  mind 
oUi£;ed  to  find  what  is  studiously  concealed, 
and  a  mean  indul^ncc  of  petty  malevolence 
ia  the  sharp  censure  of  involuntary,  and  very 
•ften  of  inevitable  fiailings.  When,  beyond 
Ker  expectation,  I  hit  upon  her  meaning  I 
can  perceive  a  sudden  cloud  of  disappointment 
■pnad  over  her  face ;  and  have  sometimes 
Men  afraid  lest  I  should  lose  her  favour  by 
understanding  her  when  she  means  to  pn& 
rie  me. 

Thit  day,  however,  she  has  conquered  my 
sagacity.  When  she  went  out  of  her  dressing- 
room  she  said  nothing  but  **  Molly,  you  know,'* 
and  hastened  to  her  chariot.  What  I  am  to 
know  is  yet  a  secret ;  but  if  I  do  not  know 
before  she  comes  back,  what  I  have  yet  no 
neana  of  discovering,  she  will  make  my  dul- 
neat  a  pretence  for  a  fortniffht^s  ill  humour, 
treat  me  as  a  creature  devoid  of  the  faculties 
to  the  common  duties  of  life,  and 
ape  give  the  next  gown  to  the  house- 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

MOLLT  GtniCK. 


Ko  47.]  Satvedat,  Mabch  10,  1759. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Ma.  Idlee, 
I  AM  the  nnfortonate  wife  of  a  city  wit,  and 
.  cannot  bot  liiink  that  my  case  may  deserve 
aqoal  compassion  with  any  of  those  which  have 
been  represented  in  your  paper. 

I  married  my  husband  within  three  months 
after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship :  we 
|Nrt  otur  money  together,  and  furnished  a  large 
sad  tplendid  thop,  in  which  he  was  for  five 
feare  and  a  half  diligent  and  civil.  The  notice 
wUch  cnrioaity  or  kmdness  commonly  bestows 
on  beginners,  was  continued  by  confidence  and 
etteem ;  one  customer,  pleased  with  his  treat- 
ment and  his  bargain  recommended  another ; 
and  we  were  busy  behind  the  counter  from 
mOming  to  night. 

Thus  everyday  increased  our  wealth  and  our 
rofratalion.  My  husband  was  often  invited  to 
dinner  openly  on  the  Elxchanse  by  hundred- 
thouaano-poonds  men ;  and  wnenever  I  went 
to  any  of  the  halls,  the  wives  of  the  aldermen 
made  me  low  courtesies.  We  always  took  up 
our  notes  before  the  day,  and  made  all  conside- 
rable payments  by  drafts  upon  our  banker. 

Ton  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  well 
enongfa  pleased  with  my  condition  ;  for  what 
happiness  can  be  greater  than  that  of  growing 
eroiy  day  richer  and  richer  7  I  will  not  deny 
that,  imagining  myself  likely  to  be  in  a  short 
lime  the  snerifPs  lady,  1  broke  ofi*  my  acquain- 
tance with  some  of  my  neighbours;  and  advis- 
ed my  husband  to  keep  good  company,  and 
not  to  be  teen  with  men  mat  were  worth  no* 


In  time  lie  found  that  ale  disamed  with  his 
constitution,  and  went  every  night  to  drink  his 
pint  at  a  tavern,  where  he  met  with  a  set  of 
critics,  who  disputed  upon  the  merits  of  the 
difibrent  theatrical  performers.  By  these  idle 
fellows  he  was  taken  to  the  play,  which  at  first 
he  did  not  seem  much  to  heed ;  for  he  owned, 
that  ho  very  seldom  knew  what  they  were  do- 
ing, and  that,  while  his  companions  would  let 
him  alone,  ho  was  commonly  thinking  on  his 
last  bargain. 

Having  once  gono,  however,  he  went  again 
and  again,  though  1  often  told  him  that  three 
shilltngH  were  thrown  away  j  at  last  he  grew 
uneasy  if  he  missed  a  night,  and  importuned  me 
to  go  with  him.  I  went  to  a  tragedy  which 
they  called  Moebeth ;  and,  when  I  came  home, 
told  him,  that  1  could  not  bear  to  see  men  and 
women  make  themselves  such  fools,  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  witches  and  ghosts,  generals  and 
kings,  and  to  walk  in  their  sleep  when  they 
were  as  much  awake  as  those  tnat  looked  at 
them.  He  told  me  that  I  must  get  higher 
notion?,  and  that  a  play  was  the  most  rational 
of  all  entertainments,  and  most  proper  to  re- 
lax the  mind  after  the  business  or  the  day. 

By  degrees  he  gained  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  players ;  and  when  the  play  was  over,  very 
frequently  treated  them  with  suppers;  for 
which  he  was  admitted  to  stand  behind  the 
scenes. 

He  soon  began  to  lose  some  of  his  morning 
hours  in  the  same  folly,  and  was  for  one  winter 
very  diligent  in  his  attendance  on  the  reheaiw 
sals ;  but  of  this  species  of  idleness  he  grew 
weary,  and  said,  that  the  play  was  noUiing 
without  the  company. 

His  ardour  for  the  diversion  of  the  evening 
increased  ;  ho  bought  a  sword,  and  paid  firo 
shillings  a  night  to  sit  in  the  lK>xes  ;  he  went 
sometimes  into  a  place  which  he  calls  the  green- 
room where  all  the  wits  of  the  age  assembled  i 
and,  when  he  had  been  there,  could  do  nothing 
for  two  or  three  days  but  repeat  their  jests,  or 
tell  their  disputcsd 

He  has  now  lost  his  regard  for  every  thing 
but  the  play-house :  he  invites,  three  times  a 
week,  one  or  other  to  drink  claret,  and  talk  of 
the  drama.  His  first  care  in  the  morning  is  to 
read  the  play-bills ;  and,  if  he  remembers  anr 
lines  of  the  tragedy  which  is  to  be  represented, 
walks  about  the  shop,  repeating  them  so  loud, 
and  with  such  strange  gestures,  that  the  pas- 
sengers gather  round  the  door. 

His  greatest  pleasure,  when  I  married  him, 
was  to  near  the  situation  of  his  shop  commend- 
ed, and  to  be  told  how  many  estates  have  been 
.got  in  it  by  the  same  trade ;  but  of  late  he  growt 
peevish  at  any  mention  of  business,  and  delights 
in  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  told  that  he  speaks 
like  Mossop. 

Among  his  new  associates  he  has  learned 
another  language,  and  speaks  in  such  a  strain 
that  his  neighbours  cannot  understand  him. 
If  a  customer  talks  longer  than  he  is  willing 
to  hear,  he  will  complam  that  he  has  been 
excrutiated  with  unmeaning  verbosity;  he 
laughs  at  the  letters  of  his  fiienda  for  their 
tamenesa  of  expression,  and  often  declares 
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himtelf  ireiuy  of  atUndin^  to  thi?  mmufi«  of 

It  Li  weU  fof  me  thiLt  1  know  how  to  k^cp  « 
beok^  for  of  liit«  he?  is  scarcely  ever  in  the  m'lLy^ 
Since  one  of  liia  fii^nJ^  lolil  hitn  Liivt  h^  bad  a 
genliifl  for  tm^ic  [Hietryf  Im  hts  locked  himself 
In  tin  upper  room  six  or  ftevi^n  bouni  ii  da^  i  ^nd, 
when  J  carry  hhnany  pftpf^r  tobt;  read  orsign^ 
cd,  I  he&r  him  tAlkin^  i^ehrMTi«nily  to  lumfielff 
•omi^ttm^ie  of  love  and  bitauiy^  pomctimefl  of 
friendship  and  lirtiip,  hul  moro  rrt?([ut*ntty  of 
Uberty  and  his  country* 

I  would  ^Iftdiy,  Mr,  Idler,  be  infurmcd  what 
to  think  of  ^  ahopkeepor  wL^o  is  incciftsa.ntly 
talking  about  liberty ;  a  word  which,  «mc(?  hta 
scquatntance  wkh  paUto  tife^  my  huahand  h&a 
aJwaya  in  Kia  mouth ;  h^  19,  on  all  ocdutoDa^ 
ftfruid  of  our  liberty,  aad  iiectiiri'ii  liia  reaolution 
to  ha^,rd  alt  for  hberty*  \V''ha|  can  the  raan 
Dlttn  t  I  am  sure  he  has  liberty  enough — it 
were  better  for  liim  and  me  jf  bis  liberty  wa« 
Itiiened. 

He  ho-s  a  friend  whom  he  culb  a  critic^  that 
eomoa  twice  a  wetk  to  re«d  what  ho  ia  writia^, 
Thii  eriUc  telU  him  that  liis  pitct^  b  a  tittle  ir* 
re^ulaj,  but  that  Bouie  de lathed  BC^ae^  will 
ahme  prodigiouaty,  and  tlmt  in  the  character  of 
Eombulus  he  ia  wotidtfrTullj  ^rcst.  Mv  scrib- 
blor  then  aQueetee«  his  handf  calls  him  tlie  beat 
of  frieitdfi,  thank i  him  forhifiainceniyfand  tolU 
him  tliat  he  hates  to  he  flattered,  I  have  reaaon 
to  believe  that  he  seldom  part*  with  his^  dear 
friend  without  lendiuf  him  two  guineaa,  and 
am  afraid  that  be  ^ave  bait  for  him  thme  days 

^By  this  couiae  of  life  our  credit  as  trad  era  is 
leiacned,  and  I  cannot  forbi^ar  to  9usp<tct,  Chat 
my  husband*a  honour  a^  a  wit  ia  not  mock  ad*^ 
vftucedf  for  he  aeem  to  be  always  the  lowust  of 
^le  company,  and  ig  afraid  lu  ttU  his  apiiLio/i 
till  the  rest  h  a  v  c  e  po  k  c  n,  W  h  (.►  n  hv  v,  us  h  el  i  md 
bia  counter,  he  u»M  to  be  brisk,  atUvi-,  m\c\  jy- 
eular,  like  a  man  that  knew  what  htr  wtis  doing 
and  did  not  fear  to  luok  anottier  in  the  fac^e  ; 
but  among  wits  and  critics  he  is  limoroua  and 
awkward,  utid  hiin^ji  down  hiu  head  ai  Uia  own 
table*  Dear  Mr.  fdler,  persuade  him,  if  you 
can,  to  return  once  more  to  his  native  elemenL 
Tell  him,  that  hi;*  iivjt  will  never  make  him 
rith,  but  th(il  thpre  are  places  where  riches  will 
always  make  a  wli, 

1  am.  Sir,  itc, 

DEBORAH    GiNOEa. 


No.  48.]    Satdwdat,  MjtKCH  17,  1759, 

Tbeke  is  no  kind  of  idlenenA,  by  w4nch  wc  are 
ao  eaaSly  seduced  as  that  which\U;inilli:fi  iL^elf 
by  the  appearance  of  businf^sks,  and  liy  makin!^ 
the  loiterer  imagine  ilm!  he  ha-?  *omrrlnn  "  la  do 
which  must  not  be  netHeclt-d,  keeps  him  m  per- 
petual a -citation J  and  hurries  him  rapidly  from 
place  to  plac^. 

He  that  eitit  still  or  reposea  himself  upon  a 
couch,  no  more  dereivea  himself  than  he  de- 
ceiTea  others  ;  he  knows  tfmt  he  i;*  doinf^  no- 
thing, and  has  nv  oilii  r  syLee  of  h\»  i[]*ij^ni- 
ficance  than  the  rrsolution,  which  the  la^y 
bouflj  mtkait  of  chaaf  ing  hia  rooda  r>f  lif«w 


To  do  noUdn*  ev^ry  ii»£i  is  ashamed ;  an^, 
do  mach  dmast  every  man  ie  uowiLlin^  oi  afi^aidi 
InDumerable  expedients  ha%'e  ther^ore  k 
invented  to produc-^  ruoUon vtithout  laboiif, 
employ  men  I  without  solicitude.     The  gt«a! 

fiajt  of  Lhoa£}  whom  tlie  kindness  of  fort  una 
£ ll  to  ihei  r  0  wn  duec  tion,  and  w  hom  wanr  d 
not  keep  chaiurd  to  the  counter  or  the  plough, 
play  throu^houl  hfe  with  the  aha4ow»  of  bafi^ 
neas,  aod  know  not  at  lasl  what  tJiey  have  btes 
doings 

Theae  iniiialora  of  action  are  of  all  danoouvi 
national  Some  are  seen  (it  every  auction  witbif. 
out  intention  to  purchaao ;  oLbera  appear  ptmo^ 
tuoity  at  the  E^chan^e,  thoug^h  they  are  kji<^wv 
t)iere  only  b^  their  tacea.  Some  are  alwayt 
making  parties  to  visit  coUectiona  for  whick 
th«y  liave  no  taste ;  and  aome  neglect  everj 
pleasure  and  every  duty  to  hear  ^ueationi,  m 
which  titey  have  no  interest,  debaie^i  jn  par- 
ti amen  L 

Theae  men  never  appear  more  ridiculous  than, 
in  the  distress  which  they  imagine  themfelvea 
to  feel,  from  sumti  accidental  iijterroption  <a 
thoae  empty  pursuits*  A  tj§er  newly  imprison* 
ed  is  indeed  more  formidablet  hut  not  moreao* 
ETjj  than  Jack  Tulip  withheld  from  a  So^ml''^ 
feast^  or  Tom  Diatich  hindt'red  from  seeing  the 
iirj^t  representation  of  a  play. 

As  poll  lie  a  I  affairs  are  the  highest  and  raoat 
*?ilenBiivc  of  temporal  concefjii ;  the  oiiinic  of  a 
politician  i»  more  bii^y  and  important  than  any 
other  IriJier*  Monaiear  le  Isoir,  a  man  wha^ 
widiout  property  or  importance  in  any  eomef 
of  the  earth,  has,  in  the  present  confuajoii  of 
the  world p  declared  himself  a  atc^ady  adhereal 
to  the  French,  is  made  miserable  by  a  wind 
that  kecpa  back  the  packet  boat,  and  siiij  mam 
miserabfe  by  every  account  of  a  Malouin  pri- 
vate ur  cau»ht  in  hi:j  cruise  ^  he  knows  well 
that  notluiJij  ean  bt^  done  or  said  by  him  which 
can  produce  any  effect  but  Uiat  of  Uugbter, 
that  he  cmi  nuitlier  hapten  or  retard  good  Of 
evil,  that  his  joy  a  and  aorrows  have  scarcely 
any  purtakerd  ;  yet  tiucli  is  his  leal,  and  auct 
liiA  tunoaity,  ihttt  he  Would  run  barefooted  to 
Gmveaend,  ibr  the  sixke  of  knowing  first  that 
the  English  had  luat  a  teuUer,  and  would  rid* 
out  to  meet  every  mail  in.m  the  contineat  if  ht 
mi^ht  be  permitted  to  open  iL 

Learnin-ij  13  j^renc rally  confessed  to  be  de«^ 
rahlcj  and  theriv  are  some  who  fancy  themaelvc* 
always  bu.sy  in  acqumn^  il  <>f  these  ambo- 
latory  Html  en  la,  one  of  the  most  buay  is  mf 
trio  nil  Tom  Hi  sUe&s, 

Tom  has  long  bad  a  mind  to  be  a  man  oC 
knuwledj^e,  but  he  doira  not  care  tospt;:nd  uiiich 
time  among  authors;   for  hL^  is  of  opinion  that 
few  booktt  desLrve  the  labour  of  peru&al^  tfcjtt 
they  give  the  mind  an  uniashionable  cast,  aniL- 
destroj  that  freed  en*  ot'  thought  and  easinesaotf 
niu  11  n erii  i fid i s pe n s a b I  v  rcq tii s i te  to  acci-  pta nccs 
in  the  world.     Tom  has  Iheretbrc  found  ano- 
ther way  to  wipdom.     When   he  rise*  he  o-ot 
into  a  coJh  v-house,  where  he  creep*  so  near 
men  wtmin  he  take«  to  be  reasonera  as  to  hej_ 
their  discourse,  and  endeuvoura  to  remembe-r 
something  wluth,  when  it  has  been  strsune^l 
through  Tom's  head^  is  so  near  nothing,  UiA* 
what  \i  once  *i3  CAnnot  be  diao^veped.  ThM 
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he  carriei  round  from  friend  to  firiend  through 
a  circle  of  visits,  till,  hearing  what  each  says 
upon  the  question,  he  becomes  able  at  dinner 
to  say  a  little  himself;  and,  as  every  great  ge- 
nius relaxes  himself  among  his  inferiors,  meets 
with  some  who  wonder  how  so  young  a  man 
can  talk  so  wisely. 

At  night  he  has  a  new  feast  prepared  for  his 
intellects ;  he  always  runs  to  a  disputing  socie- 
ty, or  a  speaking  club,  where  he  half  hears 
what,  if  he  had  heard  the  whole,  he  would  but 
half  understand  j  goes  home  f^eased  with  the 
eonsciousness  of  a  day  well  spent,  lies  down 
fbll  of  ideas,  and  rises  in  the  morning  empty 
as  before. 


No.  49.]    SATuaoAT,  Mamch  S4,  1759. 

I  tuppBD  three  ni^ts  a|[o  with  mv  friend  Will 
Marvel  His  affairs  obliged  him  lately  to  take 
a  journey  into  Devonshire,  from  which  he  has 
just  returned.  He  knows  me  to  be  a  very  pa- 
tient hearer,  and  was  glad  of  mj  company,  as 
it^  gave  him  an  opportunity  of'^  disbiudening 
himself  by  a  minute  relation  of  the  casualties 
of  his  expedition. 

Will  is  not  one  of  those  who  go  out  and  re- 
turn with  nothing  to  tell.  He  has  a  story  of 
his  travels,  which  will  strike  a  home-bred  citi- 
len  with  horror,  and  has  in  ten  days  suffered  so 
often  the  extremes  of  tenor  and  joy,  that  he  is 
in  doubt  whether  he  shall  ever  again  exoose 
either  his  body  or  mind  to  such  danger  ana  fa- 
tifue. 

When  he  left  London  themomiuff  was  bright 
and  a  fair  day  was  promised.  But  w  ill  is  bom 
to  strue^le  with  difficulties.  That  happened  to 
him,  which  has  sometimes,  perhaps,  nappened 
to  others.  Before  he  had  gone  more  than  ten 
ten  miles  it  began  to  rain.  What  course  was 
to  be  taken  7  His  soul  disdained  to  turn  back. 
He  did  what  the  king  of  Prussia  mifffat  have 
done ;  he  flapped  his  rat,  buttoned  up  nis  cape, 
and  went  forwards,  fortifying  his  mind  by  the 
stoical  consolation,  that  wluitever  is  violent 
will  be  short 

His  constancy  was  not  lonff  tried ;  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile  tie  saw  an  inn, 
which  he  entered  wet  and  weary,  and  found 
civil  treatment  and  proper  refVeshment  After 
a  respite  of  about  two  hours,  he  looked  abroad, 
and  seeing  the  sky  clear,  called  for  his  horse, 
and  pass^  the  first  stage  without  any  other 
memorable  accident 

Will  considered,  that  labour  must  be  relieved 
by  pleasure,  and  that  the  strength  which  great 
undertakings  require  must  be  maintained  by 
copious  nutriment ;  he  therefore  ordered  him- 
•elfan  elegant  supper,  drank  two  bottles  of 
claret,  and  passed  tne  be^nnins  of  the  night 
in  sound  sleep ;  but,  waking  before  light,  was 
forewarned  of  the  troubles  of  the  next  day,  by 
a  shower  beating  asainst  his  windows  with 
rach  violence  as  to  Uureaten  the  dissolution  of 
nature.  When  he  arose,  he  found  what  he  ex- 
pected, that  the  country  was  underwater.  He 
joined  himself,  however,  to  a  company  that 
was  travelling  the  same  wmjr,  and  camesafoly 


to  the  place  of  dinner,  thou;^h  overy  step  of  hii 
hofffe  aashrd  the  mud  into  the  air. 

In  the  afternoon,  having  parted  from  his  com- 
pany, he  set  forward  alone,  and  passed  many 
collections  of  water,  of  which  it  was  impos* 
sible  to  guess  the  depth,  and  which  he  now 
cannot  review  without  some  censure  of  hie 
own  rashness ;  but  what  a  man  undertakes  he 
must  perform,  and  Marvel  hates  a  coward  aU 
his  heart 

Few  that  lie  warm  in  their  beds  think  what 
others  undergo,  who  have  perhaps  been  as 
tenderly  educated,  and  have  as  acute  sensa* 
tions  as  themselves.  My  friend  was  now  to 
lodge  the  second  night  almost  fifty  miles  ftom 
home,  in  a  house  which  he  never  had  seen 
before,  among  people  to  whom  he  was  totally 
a  stranger,  not  knoning  whether  the  next  man 
he  should  meet  would  prove  good  or  bad  ;  but 
seeing  an  inn  of  a  good  appearance,  he  rode 
rasolutely  into  the  yard ;  and  knowing  that  re 
spect  is  often  paid  in  proportion  as  it  is  claimed, 
delivered  his  injunctions  to  the  hostler  with 
spirit,  and  entering  the  house  called  vigoroualsr 
about  him. 

On  the  third  day  up  rose  the  sun  and  Mr* 
Marvel  His  troubles  and  his  dangers  wera 
now  such  as  he  wishes  no  other  man  ever  !• 
encounter.  The  ways  were  less  frjBquentady 
and  the  country  more  thinlv  inhabited.  Ha 
rode  many  a  lonely  hour  through  mire  and 
water,  and  met  not  a  single  soul  for  two  milea 
together  witK  whom  he  could  exchange  a 
word.  He  cannot  deny  that,  looking  round 
upon  the  dreary  region,  and  seeing  nothing 
but  bleak  fields  and  naked  trees,  hills  obscurea 
by  foes,  and  flats  covered  with  inundationi^ 
he  did  for  some  time  suffer  melancholy  to  pro- 
vail  upon  him,  and  wished  himself  again  aaft 
at  home.  One  comfort  he  had,  which  was  tQ 
consider  that  none  of  his  friends  were  in  tha 
same  distress,  for  whom,  if  they  had  been  with 
him,  he  should  have  suffered  more  than  toi 
himself;  he  could  not  forbear  sometimes  lo 
consider  how  happy  the  M<r  is,  settled  in  an 
easier  condition,  who,  surrounded  like  him 
with  terrors,  could  have  done  nothing  but  Ua 
down  and  die. 

Admist  these  reflections  he  came  to  a  towtt| 
and  found  a  dinner  which  disposed  him  to  mora 
cheerful  sontimenU :  but  the  joys  of  life  ara 
short,  and  its  miseries  are  long  ;  he  mounted 
and  travelled  fiflen  miles  more  tnrough  dirt  and 
desolation. 

At  last  the  sun  set,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
darkness  came  upon  him.  He  then  repented 
the  weak  indulgence  in  which  he  had  gratified 
himself  at  noon  with  too  Jong  an  interval  of 
rest :  yet  he  went  forward  along  a  path  which 
he  could  no  longer  tee,  sometimes  rushing 
suddenly  into  water,  and  sometimes  incum- 
bered with  stiff  clay,  ignorant  whither  he  was 
going,  and  uncertain  whether  hia  next  step 
might  not  be  the  last 

In  this  dismal  gloom  of  nocturnal  peregrina* 
tion  his  horse  unexpectedly  stood  stilL  Mar 
vel  had  heard  many  relations  of  the  in<.  Jnet  of 
horses,  and  was  in  doubt  what  danger  might 
be  at  hand.  Sometimes  he  fancied  that^ 
waa  on  tha  bank  of  a  river,  still  and  daap,  and 
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tlwt  A  drwd  h<rdy  t^y  acresa  tii« 
track.  He  w^i  itil)  iiwrhttt^  to  ri^coUect  his 
tZiou^htA  ;  artd  ai  he  was  nbauE  to  ajij^t  <ind 
eijjJore  thn  {Urkii(:mi,  out  9tcpp4?d  n  tntn  witli 
1.  lant^ni,  und  ajrco^d  Ihc"  Lumpiko,  He  hired 
ft  goide  IQ  the  lowcip  »rrif  td  b  ufr|y«  fttid  slepL 
BE)  qui^L 

The  nr«t  of]  lis  kmmey  w««  nothing  but  diDr 
^r>  He  cUinhea  &nd  descended  predpica  cm 
which  vul^iir  mortals  LrembLr  to  loolt ;  lie 
passed  murali^^  tik«j  tlw?  ^^Setbonjan  bog^, 
whore  arniK*  wUoU  have  Aiink  '  '*  he  JJerdcd 
nretfl  where  the  currtnt  poart'd  like  the  Eg  re 
ortht  Severn  ;  or  frnlured  hitn»eirrj«i  brid^r^a 
that  treinblcd  lUidrr  him,  from  which  he  looked 
down  on  foamnii^  whirlpatitu,  or  dreadful 
Abysses  :  hi^  waftdGit^d  ever  hciUBeleM  heathy 
amidst  all  tho  rn^o  of  thn  clemenls,  with  tho 
snow  driving  in  hiM  fitce,  and  the  tempest  howl- 
ing in  his  i?anK 

£>tich  are  the  rolotir«  in  which  Marvel  paiDts 
his  adventure*.  He  hrrn  necustomed  hiintelf 
to  voundijij^  wotdi9  and  hyper^tical  im^s^Sj 
till  he  h^  hj»t  the  power  of  true  description. 
In  a  road  throuirh  which  the  ht'avic«tearriix^;s 
p««A  wilhotit  diMculty,  atid  Ihe  post-^boj  every 
day  And  ^gbf  «0^  and  relurnflf  he  tneetfl  with 
hani>hip8  like  |flO«e  which  are  end iJ red  in  Sibe- 
rian deserta,  and  misses  nothing  of  romantic 
diuigi^r  but  ^  ^lant  and  a  dragon.  Wheii  hi» 
dreadful  story  is  lold  in  proper  terras^  it  la  only 
thaithe  way  WAA  dirty  in  winter,  &nd  that  he 
eiperienecci  iht  comnHJti  viciasitudes  of  rain 
iukI  sunHshine. 


htH^n  ii*«d  la  mm  Ui^mm^sm 
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Twt  character  of  Mr,  Marvel  haaraiaed  the  mer- 
riment of  some  and  the  contempt  of  others,  who 
do  not  siiftirii'iitly  i  on  eider  howoHen  they  heur 
andpnctise  the  £Rm[?ar1?  of  exaggerated  nar- 
ration. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  anion  "■  the  midtitudeii 
of  all  condition^i  that  swarm  npo;i  ihe  earthy  n 
single  man  who  don^i  ni>l  hi  lieve  thai  he  iini? 
something  extraordinary  lo  relate  of  liimFulf ; 
and  why  does  not^  at  otif  time  or  olher,  Num* 
moft  the  attention  of  hiy  frienda  to  the  dii?nia]- 
ties  oi"  his  odrenlnrcs,  and  the  vieiiisitudi-A  of 
hjH  fort\ine  j  casi^iiatti^  s  und  ricisftitudi;^  that 
happen  alike  in  In^^w  ii:ni1>itni  and  diver«rif}cd  j 
to  the  CDmmiindcr  of  armi*  3,  and  the  writer  at 
a  deek^  to  the  aatloi  who  ri  tn^UR  himself  to  ihf* 
wind  and  water^  mid  Tln^  fiiriiier  whose*  longest 
journey  is  to  th.^  market. 

In  Ihe  prearnt  state  of  the  world  men  may 
pass  through  Shakpfifnrc^fl  Pf  vt-nitta^^eHtif  hfe, 
and  mept  nothing  ^inifular  and  wonderful. 
But  such  19  evrry  manN  attf  nticm  Vo  himseit; 
that  what  19  common  and  unht  edtd  whc^n  it  is 
only  Bern,  becomei  remnrkBhli-i  und  peridiar 
when  we  happen  to  feel  iL 

It  is  well  enongh  knovm  to  be  accarding  to 
the  Uiual  process  of  naliiri'  that  men  ahonld 
aicken  and  recover,  that  Fome  dcBijjna  shouid 
fucceed  and  others  mbcarrVj  that  friends 
should  be  separattd,  and  mept  aa-aii;,  that  s^omc 
ahould  be  made  angry  by  endeavotirs  to  please 
themi  and  aome  be  pleaaed  when  no  care  hai 


timni^e,  hk 

acii  iia  111  In  rM^  i'^  Uti  pro  vo  ae«}Uftillt*ia«C 
ni»^  inerv^^v.  ojc  tf^ttin^uk^h  fbndncs*  bt' 
ria^e,   mml  \wve  eluldren   of  diflcreat  < 

of  intetlectn  and  virtue:  ^  «uuie  of  wl^tu 
fore  tJietr  pari^nta^  ami  utbera  aun^jvo  ihfm. 

Yet  let  any  tell  hi**  own  etory,   and 
of  aJI  thia  ha«  ever  b^'faileu  hii^  accordto^ 
the  couimoii  nnlor  of  Ihitiga  ;  sometiiiA^  hai^ 
dway»  dbcrifninftted  hia  cajo  ;  Hsne  uqmihI^ 
COD  c  urrci  iico  of  i*  v  ^nU  Jmu  a  ppea^ed  which  Slad^ 
him  nior«  ^^PPy  ^  inoru  mUenHe  thwi 
inortaU  i  for  in  plea^iir^'a  or  calamitiea, 
ever  eommonr  evt^ry  one"  ht9  comforts  and  affii 
t ion 4  of  his  own* 

It  13  certain  thai  wiihout  sotsie  «rtificitK 
mentation  Si,  many  of  the  plcaaarea  of  fife, 
almost  ah  tt»  cmliHOUalimenta,  wotdd  fail  to 
sronad.  If  no  inan  wnato  expres^e  wtan  delig^ 
rljan  he  fidt^  thoAe  who  feli  jnost  Would 
little  iTnvy.  If  traveUera  wen»  tu  dcscnb« 
mo«t  laboured  perfonnaricea  of  art  with 
same  eoldo>eHs  aa  the  f  Ufvey  fJicm^  id'l  expire* 
tation!»  of  happine^a  from  cIiad^'  of  pLc« 
would  cen^e.  The  pictort  s  of  RaplijieJ  ironJd 
hang  without  «pectatoti^  ajHi  the  g^rdenw  of 
Veraaiik^  mic^ht  be  inhabited  bj  hermit*.  All 
the  pleasure  tlimt  is  r^-eeite^d  endA  ia  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dpWndid  falsehood,  in  Xhe  powet  o| 
gaining  noUce  by  tlie  display  of  bei^uliea  which 
the  eye  was  weary  of  beholding,  &ad  a  kiatjorj 
of  happy  momenta,  of  which  in  reality  ^m 
most  happy  waa  the  lasL 

The  ambition  gf  superior  aeitfiibility  and  lo*    ^ 
perior  eloquence  di^o^ea  the  Iove»  of  atU  tm-wli 
receive  rapturo  at  one  time,  and  communkat* 
tt  at  another  \  and   each  labours   Ural  to  im- 
post: upon  hiiusulf,  and  tiun  to  propagate  Ui« 
imposture. 

Pnin  is  less  auhject  than  pleasure  to  caprioefl 
of  exprefl«iion.  Tiie  toruiL*nlf^  of  tljueaiie^  aiul 
the  grief  for  irremediable  iniBlortunes,  som*» 
limct?^  are  ^nch  as  no  uords  can  deciare,  and 
run  only  be  si<j;nitied  by  groanrs,  or  soba,  df 
injirtieijlate  r-jflculaiions.  Alan  ha*,  iVam  nalaM 
a  mode  of  ulteriitict^  ptruliuf  lo  pain,  but  he 
Iin!^  none  peculiar  to  pleaMire,  becniise  he  nevfT 
lias  plca3iirt%  but  in  puch  deo^retrs  a.&  ihe  ordi- 
nary ui:e  of  bncijagt:  nmy  equal  or  sarpasaL 

U  is  ncvj'ilhelcs*!  cerlaii^  rhat  uianj  pain* 
as  well  His  pleasures  are  heightened  by  rhetorical 
ttff\ctalion,  and  that  the  picture  is,  tor  the  moat 
part,  hiir«7tT  thap  the  lile» 

WliPn   we   describe   our  nt^nsations  of  an* 
other's  Borrow  ciihf  r  na  friendly  or  eeremonirfwa 
eondolcriet',  tht^  cu'^toni^i  of  tli*^  worJd  scarcely 
admit  of  ri^jid  veracity*     Perhapf^  the  fo<id«at 
friendship  would  enraif'-  oftener  than  cotaibrf, 
wcru  the   ton^nt'  on  f*uch   oreaaionit  faithfiillj 
lo  represent  the  fi+ntiment » of  the  heart ;  and 
I  think   llii^  slfictrst  morolt*ls  allow  f ormi  of     _ 
address  to   he  usded  without  much  re^rd  ta  j^ 
their  literal  ficceptatton,    when  either  iisepe*!— ^ 
or  tend  erne  SH  requires  them,  because  they  ar^i  ■? 
univereally  know  lo  denote  not  Ihc  degvoe  bu^ 
the  species  of  our  seiilimenl^. 

But  the  same  indulgence  cannot  be  allowe«A  ' 
to  him   who  spgravat*"*  danj^ers  incurred  »r 
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sorrow  enduftd  by  himself,  beraiivc  he  darkens 
the  proKpcct  of  futurity,  and  iiiultipiies  the 
pains  of  our  condition  by  useless  terror.  Tbof^c 
who  magnify  thrir  delights  are  less  criminal 
deceivers,  yet  thcv  raise  iiopes  which  arc  sure 
to  be  disappointcJ.  It  would  bo  undoubtedly 
peat,  if  we  could  see  and  hear  every  thin^  aa 
it  is,  tliat  nothing  miglit  be  too  ansiouily 
dreaded,  or  too  ardently  pursued. 

No.  51.]  Saturday,  April  7,  1759. 

It  has  been  commonly  remarked,  that  eminent 
men  are  least  eminent  at  home,  that  bright 
characters  loto  much  of  their  splendour  at  n 
nearer  view,  and  many  who  fdl  the  world  with 
their  fame,  excite  very  little  reverence  among 
those  that  surround  them  in  their  domeetic 
privacies. 

To  blamo  or  to  suspect  is  easy  and  natural. 
When  the  fact  is  evident,  and  the  cause  doubt- 
ful, some  accusation  is  always  enjsrendered  be* 
tvreen  idleness  and  malignity.  This  disparity 
of  general  and  familiar  esteem  is  therefore  im'- 

Suted  to  hidden  vices,  and    to  proctises  in- 
olffed  in  secret,  but  carefully  covered  from  the 
public  eye. 

Vice  will  indeed  always  produce  contempt. 
The  dignity  of  Alexander,  though  nations  (cH 
prostrate  before  him,  was  certainlv  held  in  lit* 
tie  veneration  bv  the  partakers  ofliis  midniglu 
revels,  who  had  seen  him,  in  the  madness  of 
wine,  murder  his  friend,  or  set  fire  to  the  Per- 
sian palace  at  the  instigation  of  a  hariot;  and 
it  is  well  remembered  amon^  us,  that  the  ava> 
rice  of  Marlborough  kept  him  in  subjection  to 
hit  wife  while  he  was  dreaded  by  Franco  as 
her  conqueror,  and  honoured  by  the  emperor 
as  his  deliverer. 

But  though,  where  there  is  vice  there  muf^t 
be  want  of  reverence,  it  is  not  reciprocally  true 
that  when  there  is  want  of  reverence  there  ii 
always  vice.  That  awe  which  great  actions  or 
abilities  impress  will  be  inevitably  diminished 
by  acquaintance,  though  nothing  either  mean 
or  criminal  should  be  found 

Of  men,  as  of  every  thing  else,  we  must  judge 
according  to  our  knowledge.  When  we  see  of 
a  hero  only  his  battles,  or  of  a  writer  only  his 
books,  wc  have  nothing  to  allay  our  ideas  oilhe  tr 
greatness.  Wc  consider  the  one  only  as  the 
guardian  of  his  country,  and  the  other  only  aa 
the  instructor  of  mankind.  Wc  have  neither 
opportunity  nor  motive  to  examine  the  minut<^r 
parts  of  their  lives,  or  the  less  apparent  pecutl- 
arifiea  of  their  characters ;  we  name  them  with 
habitual  respect,  and  forget,  what  we  still  con* 
dniie  to  know,  that  they  are  men  like  other 
mortals. 

But  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  world,  that 
much  of  life  miuit  be  spent  in  the  same  manuvr 
by  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  exalted  and 
the  low.  Men,  however  distin£uished  by  ex- 
lemal  accidents  or  intrinsic  quuities,  have  aJ! 
the  same  wants,  the  same  pains,  and,  as  far  as 
the  senses  are  consulted,  the  same  pleasure. 
The  petty  cares  and  petty  duties  are  the  samc^ 
in  every  station  to  every  UDderstandin^f,  and 
cvfffy  hour  brings  some  occasioD  on  which  we 


all  sink  to  the  common  level.  Wc  are  all  nak« 
ed  till  wc  arc  dressed,  and  hunery  till  we  are 
fed ;  and  the  general's  triumph,  and  sage's 
disputation,  end,  like  tlie  humble  labours  of 
the  smith  or  ploughman,  in  a  dinner  or  ia 
sleep. 

Tnose  notions  which  are  to  be  collected  by 
reason,  in  opposition  to  the  senses,  will  seldcMM 
stand  forward  in  the  mind,  but  lie  treasured  in 
the  remoter  repositories  of  memory,  to  beibmid 
only  when  they  are  soueht.  Whatever  any  mail 
may  have  written  or  done,  his  precepts  or  his 
valour  will  scarcely  overbalance  the  unimpor- 
tant uniformity  which  runs  through  his  time. 
We  do  not  easily  consider  him  as  great,  whom 
our  own  eyes  show  us  to  be  little ;  nor  labour 
to  keep  present  to  our  thoughts  the  latent  excel* 
lencies  of  him  who  shares  with  us  all  our  weak- 
nesses and  many  of  our  follies ;  who  like  us  is 
delighted  with  slight  amusements,  busied  with 
trifling  employments,  and  disturbed  by  little 
vexations. 

Great  powers  cannot  be  exerted,  but  when 
great  exigencies  make  them  necessary.  Great 
exigencies  can  happen  but  seldom,  and  there* 
fore  those  qualities  which  have  a  claim  to  the 
veneration  of  mankind  lie  hid,  for  the  moet 
part,  like  subterranean  treasures,  over  which 
the  foot  passes  as  on  common  ground,  till  n^ 
cessity  breaks  open  the  golden  cavern. 

In  the  ancient  celebration  of  victory,  a  slave 
was  placed  on  a  triumphal  car,  by  the  side  of  the 
general,  who  reminded  him  by  a  short  sentence^ 
that  he  was  a  man.  Whatever  danger  there 
mi^ht  be  lest  a  leader,  in  his  passage  to  the 
capitol,  should  forget  the  frailties  of  his  nature, 
there  was  surely  no  need  of  such  an  admoni- 
tion :  the  intoxication  could  not  have  continued 
Jong ;  he  would  have  been  at  home  but  a  few 
hours  before  some  of  his  dependents  would  have 
forffot  his  greatness,  and  shown  him,  that  noU 
withstanding  his  laurels,  he  was  yet  a  man. 

There  are  some  who  try  to  escape  this  domes* 
tJc  degradation,  by  labouring  to  appear  always 
wise  or  always  great ;  but  he  that  strives  against 
nature  will  (or  ever  strive  in  vain.  To  be  grave 
of  mien  and  slow  of  utterance ;  to  look  with 
solicitude  and  speak  with  hesitation,  is  attaina* 
ble  at  will ;  but  the  show  of  wisdom  is  ridicii- 
lous  when  there  is  nothing  to  cause  doubt,  as 
that  of  valour  where  there  ia  nothing  to  be 
feared. 

A  man  who  has  duly  considered  the  conditioa 
of  his  being  will  contentedly  yield  to  the  conree 
of  things ;  he  will  not  pant  for  distinctioii 
where  distinction  would  imply  no  merit ;  but 
though  on  great  occasions  he  may  wish  to  be 
greater  than  others,  he  will  be  satisfied  in  < 
mon  occurrences  not  to  be  less. 
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Responsare  cvpidhiibtu,  mm, 

Thb  practice  of  self^enial,  or  the  forebearance 
of  lawful  pleasures,  has  been  considered  by 
almost  every  nation,  from  the  remotest  ages, 
ai  the  highest  exalution  of  human  virtue; 
and  rU  have  agreed  to  pay  reapect  and  vena* 
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fttkm  to  tho«e  wbo  ktratAttttod  fh»Tn  th^d^ti^hta 
uf  life,  even  «^heti  thej  did  not  ecttsurc^  ibusff 
whc^  enjoy  tJit;m. 

The  general  voice  of  mankind,  tivil  and  bar- 
bar^UR,  eonf(^aie»  that  the  mind  mid  bod^  afo^t 
VAiia-ncei  and  that  neillior  can  be  mad*'  happy 
hy  It*  fi]-dper^raLillcatioa»  but  at  thp  i^xpi^nne  m 
the  other  ;  that  &  pampered  body  will  dafknii 
the  mind,  and  ui  enii|^bt«ned  mind  will  muce- 
rate  tUe  body.  And  none  havt?  failtJd  to  conler 
their  estuem  on  thoao  who  prefer  in  id  Ice  t  to 
Acn^^e^  who  conlfol  their  bw!?r  by  tht?ir  higher 
faculties,  and  forget  the  wantJi  and  deiirvs  of 
ftium^l  life  for  mtton&l  diaqui^tioiii  or  ptoua 
«ontomplationa. 

The  earth  haA  icsrcelf  a  cwintrf  m  far  ad^ 
f anctid  lownrdi  polkical  rpjEft^larity  »s  to  divide 
tJie  itihahitanta  into  claa.ies,  where  aome  orders 
©f  men  or  womcti  are  not  d  Li  ting  yi  shed  by  vo- 
luntary seviarities,  and  whore  ihfi  reputation  of 
their  sanctity  ra  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  rigour  of  their  rulca,  and  the  ex&ctaeM  of 
their  performance. 

When  an  opinion  to  which  there  U  no  temp- 
tation of  interest  spreads  wide  and  contmiies 
lon^,  it  /nay  reasonabty  be  preaumed  to  have 
been  ieaued  by  nature  or  dietaled  bj  reason » 
It  ha*  been  often  observed  that  the  hctiona  of 
imposture,  and  illusions  of  fancy  soon  give 
way  to  time  and  eiporionce  ;  and  that 
nothing  keep!  its  ground  but  truth,  which 
emini  overy  day  new  in  due  nee  by  new  con* 
^nnation. 

But  truth,  when  it  ia  reduced  to  practice, 
es^tly  becomes  anhject  to  caprice  and  imagina^i 
bon  I  and  many  particular  acta  will  be  wrong, 
though  their  eeneral  principal  bo  right  1 1  can- 
not be  denied  that  a  juat  conviction  of  the  re- 
■ttaint  necesaary  to  be  laid  opon  the  appelitea 
ha*  produced  t  jitraV3E:ont  and  iniii^iEural 
rnode^  of  mortitieation,  ajid  mt^htutjon^,  whit^h, 
however  lavouriihly  considert^d,  will  be  fbimd 
to  viois-te  nature  without  promoting  pi^-ly. 

But  the  d  oc  tri  ne  nf  scl  f-d  e  m  a  1  i  s  no  I  wea  k  e  n- 
ed  in  itself  by  the  errors  of  those  who  niisiii- 
Icrprct  or  misapply  it ;  l\m  enrroachnn^nt  of 
the  appetites  nponthe  under'^landini:  i»  hour- 
ly  i^crceived  ;  and  Llie  slate  ul'  thoi?c^,  whom 
■en  anal  I  ty  has  enslaved^  iis  known  to  be  m  llie 
highest  deirree  despicable  and  wretched. 

The  dread  of  (fUeh  Phameful  eoptivily  may 
justly  rai?fe  alarms^,  unil  wiidoni  will  endeavour 
to  ke  e  p  dan^e  r  a  t  »  d  is  la  ne  e .  By  I  i  me  ly  ca  ut  i  o  n 
and  Buspicioue  vigilance  those  dtau-es  may  be 
repressed,  to  which  mdulgence  would  soon 
give  absolute  dominion  ;  tlioi^e  eneuiies  may 
oe  overcame,  whielu  when  ihfry  have  h^en  a 
while  ftrcn«lomed  to  victory,  ran  no  Iongf;^r  be 
rcaiatj^d. 

^^oihin^  is  more  fatal  to  happinesa  or  virlur, 
than  that  confidence  which  fld Iters  ua  with  iio 
npininn  uf  our  own  9tren;rth,  and  by  a^t^uriup 
us  of  ttia  powrT  of  relrcal^  pf  eipitatei?  us  inlo 
liaza  rd .  B  om  e  may  sa  fely  ve  n  f u  re  fa  rth  e  r  than 
lithers  into  the  re^jions  of  dcli^Fht,  lay  thcm- 
advep  more  open  to  the  golden  shafts  of  piea- 
anre,  and  advanen  nearer  to  the  residence  of 
the  Sirt^ns  ;  hut  li^i  that  is  ht^st  armed  with 
consUni'V  and  reason  is  yet  vijln<;mblo  in  one 
port  01  other,  and  to  every  man  there  is  a  point 


fi!^ted,  beyond  n'hicb,  if  he  paused  brt  will  not 
easily  rt'turn.  It  i*  certain  ly  most  wi»p^  at  tl 
1%  motft  aaff,  to  stop  before  he  touehi;i  fhr  ut* 
most  limit,  since  t*vcfy  st*^p  of  ad  vane*  irill 
more  uud  more  entice  hitn  to  go  forward,  till 
he  shall  at  last  enter  into  the  rcce^acn  of  ftCN 
laptuou«no9P,  and  sloth  and  dcBpotidiUCj  tl6^ 
the  passage  behind  them. 

To  deny  early  and  iuflciibly,  is  Hie  oldy  alt 
of  crhecking  the  imfwrtunity  of  desire,  and  of 
preserving  quiet  and  innoi^e nee.  Innocent  givJi* 
hcations  moat  be  aomelimes  witlibeld  ;  h«  llut 
complies  with  all  lawful  destre*  will  Gertanl|, 
lose  nis  empire  over  himself,  and  in  time  tdthffC 
subniit  bis  rca±^on  to  bia  wiabes,  i^nd  iliink  aU 
hiB  desires  lawful,  or  divnuas  his  reason  tm 
troublesome  and  intrusive  &nd  reMiifye  to  anatcb 
what  he  may  happen  to  wi^^h,  without  in^uirin ^  • 
about  right  and  wron^. 

No  man  who^o  appetites  are  hj«  maj>t^F*,can 
perform  the  duties  ol  bis  nature  with  ilfictnta* 
and  reimlarity;  he  tJiEt  wottid  be  »upr^rigr  to 
eitcmal  indurncea  mnat  iittl  b«eiMne  jupctiot 
to  his  own  passion Sh, 

When  Ibe  Roman  general,  sitting  at  pnpipct 
with  a  plate  of  turnips  before  hinv  wa*  solicited 
by  largo  prt'S<^nt9  to  hetrmy  \is3  Crust,  he  a:$ked 
the  messengers  whetbef  he  til  a  I  could  suf»  on 
turnips  was  a  man  likdy  lo  sell  his  own  couaf^ 
try.  Upon  him  who  Ijai  reduced  bta  aenaea  Iv 
obedience^  temptation  has  lo*l  its  power :  be  ii 
able  to  attend  impartially  1o  virtue,  and  &xe* 
cute  her  commands  without  he^italion. 

To  set  this  mind  above  ihr  appetites  t^  tJj«  end 
of  ab^titienee,  which  onoof  Uie  f^lhcri  ohmt^t^fst 
to  bo  not  a  virtue,  but  ilte  ground* Work  of  w 
tue.    By  forbearing  to  do  what  maf  LBnoc-enl 
be  done,  we  may  add  hourly  new  ^fW  «f 
solution,  and   secure  the  power  of  r«i*tai 
^lien    pleasure    ur   mteresl    shall    lend  their 
charms  to  ■juill. 


^^  Viv  rati 

»rkof  vi^^^H 
anoc-enlJjf  ^H 
wQr«rfVi»^H 
r^^tanen  ^P 
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TO  THE  IDLER, 

Si  Ft, 

I  ttivt.  a  wife  thnt  keeps  J^ood  company.  Yob 
know  thai  the  word  good  varies  ils  rneanlnc 
aceordrno:  to  the  vitlue  set  tipon  diflerent  quaf 
ties  in  different  plnees.  To  be  a  ^ood  man  lit 
a  college,  is  to  be  learned ;  in  a  cainp,  to  b^ 
bravr  ;  niid  in  thnMity,  to  he  rich.  By  goo^ 
tontpany  in  the  pUr«"  whirh  L  have  the  misfor-^ 
tune  lo  inhabit,  we  imdersland  notalw,i vs  lliO«>' 
from  wJiom  any  ^nod  can  he  learnedj  whethet^ 
wi^dniii  ur  viriuf  ;  or  by  whom  any  good  can. 
be  ronlVrred,  whelbiT  profit  or  reparation. 
Good  company  ik  the  tompany  of  those  whoa^ 
birth  h  liTgb,  and  %vho*i^  rit  hes  are  great  \  o«" 
of  tho^f  whntu  th''  rlrh  and  nolde  admit  to  fa-^ 
miliarit}. 

I  nm  n   ^enth-miiTi   fyC  fortune  hv  no  meals' 
exuberant,  but  more  ihun  i  qnot  r^  tlR'WTi-oti  W 
my  family,  nnd  for  fionie  yi  :irp  rqual  to  our  d^ 
piresJ.     Siy  wife ,    >vho   had  never  been  accili* 
tomed  to  pplf'ndour,   joined  her  tndf  avourato 
mine  in  the  siiperiij!i''^ndeiice  of  our  tconamfp 
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we  lived  in  decent  plenty,  and  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  moderate  pleasures. 

But  slight  cnu:  es  produec  j^at  effects.  All 
my  happiness  has  been  destroyed  by  change 
of  place ;  virtue  is  too  often  merely  local :  in 
some  situahons  the  air  diseases  the  body,  and 
in  others  poisons  the  mind.  Bein^  obliged  to 
remove  my  hai)itation,  I  was  led  by  my  evil 
genius  to  a  convenient  house  in  a  street  where 
many  of  the  nobility  reside.  We  had  scarcely 
ranged  our  furniture,  and  aired'  our  rooms, 
when  my  wife  began  to  grow  discontented, 
and  to  wonder  what  the  neighbours  would 
think  when  they  saw  so  few  chairs  and  chariots 
at  her  door. 

Her  acquaintance,  who  came  to  see  her  from 
the  cniarter  that  we  had  left,  mortified  her  with- 
out design,  by  continual  inquiries  about  the 
ladies  whose  houses  they  viewed  from  our  win- 
dows. She  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  she 
had  no  intercourse  with  them,  and  sheltered 
her  distress  under  general  answers,  which  al- 
ways tended  to  raise  suspicion  that  she  knew 
more  than  she  would  tell ;  but  she  was  often 
reduced  to  difficulties,  when  the  course  of  talk 
introduced  questions  about  the  furniture  or 
ornaments  of  tlicir  houses,  which,  when  she 
coald  get  no  intelligence,  she  was  forced  to 
pass  sHghtly  over,  as  things  which  she  saw  so 
often  that  she  never  minded  them. 

To  all  these  vexations  she  was  resolved  to 
put  an  end,  and  redoubled  her  visits  to  those 
ftw  of  her  friends  who  visited  those  who  kept 
good  company  ;  and,  if  ever  she  met  a  laay 
of  qualitv,  forced  herself  into  notice  by  respect 
and  assiduity.  Her  advances  wero  ffenerally 
rejected ;  and  she  heard  them,  as  they  went 
down  stairs  talk  how  some  creatures  put  them- 
selves forward. 

She  was  not  discouraged,  hut  crept  forward 
from  one  to  another ;  an^  as  perseverance  will 
do  great  things,  sapped  her  way  tinperceived, 
tin,  unexpectedly,  she  appeared  at  the  card 
table  of  la!dy  Biddy  Porpoise,  a  letharj^r  virgin, 
of  seventy-six,  whom  all  the  families  in  the 
next  square  visited  very  punctually  when  she 
WM  not  at  home. 

This  was  the  first  step  of  that  elevation  to 
which  my  wife  has  since  ascended.  For  five 
months  she  had  no  name  in  her  mouth  but  that 
of  lady  Biddy,  who,  let  the  world  say  what  it 
would,  had  a  fine  understanding,  and  such  a 
command  of  her  temper,  that  whether  she  won 
or  lost,  she  slept  over  her  cards. 

At  lady  Biddy's  she  met  with  lady  Tawdry, 
whose  favour  she  gained  by  estimating  her  ear- 
rings, which  were  counterfeit,  at  twice  the  value 
of  real  diamonds.  When  she  once  entered 
two  houses  of  distinction,  she  was  easily  ad- 
mitted into  morf*,  and  in  ten  weeks  had  all  her 
time  anticipated  by  parties  and  engagements. 
Every  morning  she  is  bespoke,  in  the  summer, 
for  the  gardens  ;  in  the  winter,  for  a  sale  ; 
every  a&rnoon  she  has  visits  to  pay,  and  every 
night  brings  an  inviolable  appointment,  or  an 
assembly  m  which  the  best  company  in  the 
town  wero  to  appear. 

You  will  easily  imagine  that  much  of  my 
domestic  comfort  is  wiUidrawn.  I  never  see 
my  wfe  bot  in  tbt  hany  of  ptaparition  ortbe 


languor  of  weariness.  To  dress  and  to  un- 
dress is  almost  her  whole  business  in  private, 
and  the  servants  take  advantage  of  her  negU* 
gence  to  increase  expense.  But  1  can  supply 
her  omission  by  my  own  diligence,  and 
should  not  much  regret  this  new  course  of  life, 
if  it  did  nothing  more  than  transfer  me  to  the 
care  of  our  accounts.  The  changes  which  it 
has  made  are  more  vexatious.  My  wife  haa 
no  longer  the  use  of  her  understanding.  She 
has  no  rule  of  action  but  the  fashion.  She  haa 
no  opinion  but  that  of  the  people  of  quality. 
She  has  no  language  but  the  dialect  of  her 
own  set  of  company.  She  hates  and  admires 
in  humble  imitation  ;  and  echoes  the  words 
charming  and  detestable  without  consulting 
her  own  preceptions. 

If  for  a  few  minutes  we  sit  down  together, 
she  entertains  me  with  the  repartees  of  lady 
Cackle,  or  the  conversation  or  lord  Wbiffler, 
and  Miss  duick,  and  wonder  to  find  me 
receiving  with  indifference  sayings  which  pat 
all  the  company  into  laughter. 

By  her  oldfnends  she  is  no  longer  very  will- 
ing to  be  seen,  but  she  must  not  rid  herself  of 
them  all  at  once  :  and  is  sometimes  surprised 
by  her  best  visitants  in  company  whicti  she 
would  not  show  and  cannot  hide ;  but  from  the 
moment  that  a  countess  enters,  she  takes 
care  neither  to  hear  nor  see  them  ;  they  soon 
find  themselves  neglected,  and  retire  ;  and 
she  tells  her  ladyship  that  they  are  somehow 
related  at  a  great  distance,  and  that  as  thej 
are  good  sort  of  people  she  cannot  be  rude  to 
them. 

As  by  this  ambitious  union  with  those  that 
are  above  her,  she  is  always  forced  upon  disad- 
vantageous comparisons  of  her  conaition  with 
theirs,  she  has  a  constant  source  of  misery 
within ;  and  never  returns  from  glittering  as- 
semblies and  maj^nificent  apartments  bat  she 
growls  out  her  discontent,  and  wonders  why 
she  was  doomsd  to  so  indigent  a  state.  When 
she  attends  thedutchess  to  a  sale,  she  always 
sees  something  she  cannot  buy ;  and,  that  she 
may  not  seem  wholly  insignificant,  she  will 
sometimes  venture  to  bid,  and  often  make  ac- 
quisitions which  she  did  not  want,  at  prices 
which  she  cannot  aflbrd. 

What  adds  to  all  this  uneasiness  is  that  this 
expense  is  without  use,  and  this  vanity  with- 
out honour ;  she  forsakes  houses  where  sha 
might  be  courted,  for  those  where  she  is  only 
sunered  ;  her  equals  are  daily  made  her  ene- 
mies, and  her  superiors  will  never  be  her 
friends. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Ito. 


No.64.]    Satvrdat,  April  98, 1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
You  have  lately  entertained  your  admirers 
with  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  husband,  and 
thereby  given  a  demonstrative  proof  you  are 
not  averse  even  to  hear  appeals  and  terminate 
differences  between  man  and  wife ;  I  ther»> 
five  lak«  fb0  tibeity  to  piresent  yon  wMh  fh« 


^^k 


^  ..  «i  ^oi  4V3. 3no«v  C««  i 
lad  msd  pc^ntts  a.  emu 
«Wm&  eacraA  ?« 

the  JMMP  «c  a.  MKa  ;  «:iicm  ml  ifw   ot  . «««  m  £«««  a  i 
m%0s^  cBrTAgty  •>  cu«d  cr  ir— ■  by-  Aci^v  rrMff  rnirrir.  Vr  ifcr  ■ 

•^  »  »c&3aHttftr  o  MKtfa«  mi  Svfccj  flifeT;  pwviAe^  (hrr  viS  cm  b^ M^  viiil 

Jl<^«  ie»;i  tkink  c  aad  coorgaKml."  b  ttc  «»»(  t^as,  r  '  ^ — * ' 

|{o^,  Mr.  [.<l«r,  :«  :b«  acr-<^«al  aj  pu-  '  y^  m^^^i  |   ^  (■ 

4<H/  Crsol  imtUad  C92m  a  p<riarmjMue  of-  Aad  ^tbv  I  ost  ^««  At  kMlflbiw«ff 
rtr«a»  to  b«  tecnM.  im.  aocr  Ike  Ai^U.niiTfc  m  I  h>i%  bw  >J*  fcy  ^^ly 
•wwwjj  of  nena^  aod  i^ua^  «u  g^w,   e«d  acxb«iCT,  k  ia  nae  nT«  «tt«  W 


ihcirL  every  ta^^e  ia  n^<hn«  ezMpC   *^- '  ■  "    i  '         /l  i'     lT    i   i"^   Tj     In 

CMCft,W7««Biis«4So«  vac  »»recijaoreeoift.^  ever  iaMccMijfrr  WtikiwaiiifliiMM 
itMtlba«  «j  p«j««MU  fever  mkia  aSte«.|cheaaaK.-«    ^  i .  f  i  ii^t  af  >- iBrTag 


Ibjk 
ilK»«tefcacaJl<4a    __, 
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a^^oyment  I,  or  any  lady  in  the  kmffdom,  can 
have  of  r  toach  without  horsci  ?  The  answer 
b  ftbwirjB — None  at  alll  For  as  Serjeant 
Callyne  very  wisely  observes,  '^  Though  a 
eoaen  has  wheels,  to  the  end  it  may  thereby 
hnI  by  virtue  thereof  be  enabled  to  move ;  yet 
in  point  of  utility  it  may  as  well  have  none,  if 
dnqrare  not  put  in  motion  by  means  of  its  vital 
puts,  that  is,  the  horses.'* 

And  therefore,  Sir,  I  humbly  hope  you  and 
iha  learned  in  the  law  will  be  of  opimon,  that 
two  cartain  animals,  or  quadruped  creatures, 
^  called  or  known  by  the  name  of 

10%  ought  to  be  annexed  to,  and  go  along 

I  the  coach. 

SUCKET    SaVBCRARGES. 


No.  §§Jl     SsTURDAT,  Mat  5,  1759. 


Idlbk, 

I  aavB  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you 
■J  complahit,  and  desiring  advice  or  conso- 
ladai  with  the  greater  confioence,  because  I  be- 
Ksvii  many  other  writers  have  sufiered  the  same 
Mlcmties  with  myself,  and  hope  my  auarrcl 
wSm  regarded  by  vou  and  your  reaaers  as 
tbeeoauBon  cause  of  literature. 

Havine  been  long  a  student,  I  thought  my- 
gtlf  yMlifird  in  time  to  become  an  autror,  IVIy 
iiM{arieo  have  been  much  diversified  and  far  ex- 
tondody  and  not  finding  my  genius  directing  mc 
bjiireafllihle  impulse  to  any  particular  subject, 
I  iMibented  three  years  which  part  of  know- 
M^  to  illwtmte  by  my  labours.  Choice  is 
■Mn  often  determined  by  accident  than  by  rea- 
torn :  I  walked  abroad  one  morning  with  a  cu-. 
lim  lady,  and  by  her  inquiries  and  observations 
WW  iaened  to  write  the  natural  history  of  the 
covitiy  in  which  I  reside. 

Natnral  history  is  no  work  for  one  that 
Icvw  hia  ehair  or  his  bed.  Speculation  may 
be  p«iiaed  on  a  soft  couch,  but  nature  must 
ba  abaerFed  in  the  open  air.  1  have  collected 
itwinla  with  inde&tigable  pertinacity.  I 
baaa  gathered  glow-worms  in  the  evening,  and 
"  I  in  the  morning ;  I  have  seen  the  daisy 
\  open ;  I  have  heard  the  owl  shriek  at 
and  banted  insects  in  the  heat  of 


years  I  was  employed  in  collecting 
I  and  vegetables,  and  then  found  that 
■y  daagn  was  yet  imperfect.  The  subterra- 
■aan  traasnres  of  the  place  had  been  passed 
imobiaerrad,  and  another  year  was  to  be  spent 
in  mines  and  coal-pits.  What  I  had  already 
done  aapplied  a  sufficient  motive  to  do  more. 
[  aeqnainted  myself  with  the  black  inhabitants 
of  nettallie  caverns,  and,  in  defiance  of  damps 
and  floods,  wandered  through  the  gloomy 
labyrinths,  and  gathered   fossils  from  every 


At  last  I  began  to  write,  and  as  I  finished 
any  aaction  of  my  book,  read  it  to  such  of  my 
"     "■  as  were  most  skillful  in  the  matter 
it  treated.     None  of  them  were  satis- 
one  disliked  the  disposition  of  the  parts, 
__  Jier  the  colours  of  the  style  ;  one  advised 
ma  ta  enlarge  another  to  abndge.    I  resolved 
to  raadao  mora,  but  to  Uke  i^y  own  way  and 
SB 


write  on,  for  by  consultation  I  only  perplexed 
my  thoughts  and  retarded  my  wonc. 

The  book  was  at  last  finished,  and  f  did 
not  doubt  but  my  labour  would  be  repaid  by 

frotit  and  my  ambition  satisfied  with  honours, 
considered  (hat  natural  history  is  neither 
tem[>oraiy  nor  local,  and  that  though  I  limited 
my  inqmries  to  my  own  countr}',  yet  eveiy 
part  of  the  earth  has  productions  common  to 
all  tlio  rest  CK'il  history  may  be  partially 
studied,  the  revolutions  of  one  nation  may  be 
neglected  by  another  ;  but  after  that  in  which 
all  have  sn  interest,  all  must  be  inquisitive. 
No  man  can  have  sunk  so  far  into  stupidity  as 
not  to  consider  the  properties  of  the  ground 
on  which  lie  walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  he 
feeds,  or  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear,  or 
amuse  liis  eve :  and  therefore  I  computed 
that  universal  curiosity  would  call  for  many 
editions  of  my  liook,  and  that  in  five  years 
I  should  ^ain  fifteen  thousand  iK>unds  by  the 
sale  of  thirty  thousand  conies. 

When  I  begon  to  write,  i  insured  the  house ; 
and  suffered  Uie  utmost  solicitude  when  I  en- 
trusted my  book  to  the  carrier,  though  I  had 
sccurc<l  it  agninpt  mischance;!  by  locking  two 
transcripts  in  difil>rent  places.  At  my  arrival, 
I  expected  that  the  patrons  of  learning  would 
contend  for  the  honour  of  a  dedication,  and  re- 
solved to  maintain  the  dignity  of  letters  by  a 
haughty  contempt  of  pecuniary  solicitations. 

I  took  lodgings  near  the  house  of  the  Royal 
Society,  ana  expected  every  mominc  a  visit 
from  the  president  I  walked  in  the  Park, 
and  wondered  that  I  oveiheard  no  mention  of 
the  great  naturalist  At  last  I  visited  a  noble 
earl,  and  told  him  of  my  work  :  he  answered, 
that  ho  was  under  an  engagement  never- to 
subscribe.  I  was  angry  to  have  that  reftised 
which  I  did  not  inean  to  ask,  and  concealed 
my  design  of  making  him  immortol.  I  went 
next  day  to  another,  and,  in  resentment  of 
my  late  aftront,  ol!ered  to  prefix  his  name  to 
my  new  book.  He  said,  coldly,  that  "  he  did 
not  understand  those  things  ;*'  another  thought 
"  there  were  too  many  books  ;"  and  anotSer 
would  **  tolk  with  me  when  the  races  wero 
over." 

Being  amaied  to  find  a  man  of  learning  an 
indecently  slighted,  I  resolved  to  indulge  the 
philosophical  pride  of  retirement  and  indejieii- 
dence.  I  then  sent  to  some  of  the  principal 
booksellers  the  plan  of  my  book,  and  bespoke 
a  large  room  in  the  next  tovem,  that  I  might 
more  cominodioualy  see  them  together,  and 
enjoy  the  contest,  while  they  were  outbidding 
one  another.  I  drank  my  cofllce,  and  y^t  no- 
body was  come ;  at  last  I  received  a  note 
from  one,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  out  of 
town ;  and  from  another,  that  natural  history 
was  out  of  his  way.  At  last  there  came  a 
grave  man,  who  desired  to  see  the  work,  and 
without  opening  it  told  me,  that  a  book  of  thai 
size  •*  would  never  do." 

I  then  condescended  to  step  into  shops,  anu 
mentioned  my  work  to  the  masters.  Soma 
never  dealt  with  authors ;  others  had  their  handa 
full ;  some  never  had  known  such  a  dead  time : 
others  had  lost  by  all  that  they  had  pnUiahad 
for  tka  iMt  twahanoBth.  One  ofibrad  to  print 
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niy  work^  if  I  enttld  |»f^»£Uf«  »ub3Ciij>tian«  for 
f]V»  hundred,  Litd  wmild  •lloflf  Kic  iwo  Imtadred 
c<>pie*  for  my  proporlj?*  i  lo»t  injr  p*lknc«!, 
«iid  g4.v6  him  a  kiA  ;  for  which  U*  bw  i»dkt^ 
Mi  inc. 

I  Cfta  etttly  petorivt*  that  ibere  j»  *€©rnbitia- 
tkm  4iriion|E  them  to  drfi^at  mj  tiiiH^ttAtions; 
utd  1  find  Ji  so  gcn^tnit  th&t  1  &m  lurt!  it  must 
have  been  torig  concerted.  I  euppo«s  f^MIl«  ol 
mj  friend*,  lo  whom  I  r^&d  Ihe  hrst  pail,  §at« 
notice  of  my  desigiif  mtid^  perh^pfl  sold  the 
tiflncheroui  mtf^Uig^iice  a  I  a  higher  pric^  tUan 
the  fr&udulcnce  of  Irade  will  now  allow  me  for 
my  book, 

laCdrm  rae^  Mr.  Idior,  whal  1  iiiii»t  do ; 
tvbtrft  must  knowlfdgre  mpd  induptiy  fmd  theiir 
T^conipeuaej  tkua  negl^eted  by  Uit^  high  and 
cb«ait<d  by  tJie  low  ?  1  tomt?umcB  jc solve  to 
print  my  book  *t  my  owntipejiifle,and,  l»k«  th€ 
Sibyl,  clotiblt!  the  price  ;  ftod  »omctniifMi  am 
t^mpt'd  in  emuUtion  of  Raleigh^  to  throw  it 
into  the  fire  J  and  leave  Ihifl  Aordid  gent^nlioti  to 
the  carjea  of  po^lerityi  Tell  nac,  dcmr  Jdkr, 
libftt  I  ihftll  do. 

I  ^.m^  Sir^  &e. 


No*  5«*]     B^jvmt^Att  Mat  19»  1769. 

Thkilv  ia  vucb  differeoc^  bi^twcen  thr  piirsotU 
of  fn«n,  that  one  ptrt  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great  city  li¥«a  Lo  Vittb  other  purpoHe  th*rj  lo 
wonder  at  Ihe  rest.  Somp  havo  nope«  nod  (et^e.^ 
wiaho-i  and  AverftioDR,  which  never  eoler  into 
tho  thought*  of  otiicrfl,  and  inauiry  ii  laboiiou»> 
ly  ei:(?rted  to  gain  thnl  iwhich  moaewho  posaeaa 
it  *re  ready  lo  throw  aftvciy. 

To  those  who  are  flceustomed  lo  value  evet^^ 
thin^  by  iU  aee,  and  h«v«  iw  such  »uperAuiiy 
of  lime' or  money  ils  mftT  prompt  them  to  un- 
naltiml  wiititaQrcapriciuoa  emulations,  nothinf^ 
appeurs  tuoTn  improbabif-  or  cwtravagant  iban 
the  love  of  c  urioBitte^f  or  that  dt  sirt^  of  nccuniu- 
lating  idfly*,  ^hkh  distin^iah^s  iimiiy  by 
whom  no  otht^r  diatinclioii  could  Jiav4j  tvtr 
been  obtaiuod. 

He  tliat  bas  lived  without  knowing  to  what 
height  deal  re  may  ho  raised  by  vanity,  with 
what  raptur*:'  baubles  are  anatchL^d  out  of  iho 
hands  of  Hval  collectors,  how  th?  ea^-erfvcsij  of 
one  miies  eagerness  in  another,  and  oi^c  worth- 
lea*  purchnae  makea  a  second  nc^;t■!^!tMry,  may, 
by  paaaiog  a  few  hours  at  an  nut  tion,  learn 
more  than  can  be  shown  by  many  volumes  of 
maxims  or  essays. 

The  advertisement  of  ft  aah'  is  a  signal  which 
at  once  puts  a  thousand  ln^arts  in  motion^  and 
brings  conlenderH  from  every  part  lo  the  scene 
of  d  ist  ri  bu  tio  n .  H  c  th  at  ha  d  re  vA  ved  t  o  bu  v  n  o 
mote,  f<?cls  his  constancy  Bubdn*jil  j  i,hcre  in 
now  something  in  the  eatalogue  which  com- 
pletes his  cabinetj  and  ho  was  iirvcr  before 
able  to  find.  He  whoae  sohr^r  refit  tliona  in- 
form him,  that  of  ad^^injg  collrclion  to  collec- 
tion there  Is  no  end,  and  thnt  it  h  wise  to 
leave  early  that  which  must  be  imperfect  at 
last,  yet  cannot  withhold  himsrlf  from  coming 
to  see  what  it  is  that  htings  sij  rtttkny  together, 
and  when  he  t^ornrt  h  ^ocm  ovL-rpowcrcd  by 
htfl    KftbittisJ   pafttton  -,    h*    ti    Attrmcled    by 


mrity,  acduced  by  c]cAmplo,,  and   inflojiicd  h/f 
competititfii. 

While  the  itcrres  of  pride  and  happi 
iunrcyed,  one  iotjks  with  longing  eyi 
gloomy  countenance  on  thai  wbjclk  he  d 
to  gain  from  a  rich  bidder  ;  aa€ill>«^r  ke«p*  Ii* 
eye  with  c«re  from  settling  too   lonj^  tia  cbAt 
which  he  mo*t  earnefltly  desires  ;  a.Dd  aiiiiC)i«tf 
with  more  art    Ihau  virtoe,   depreciates   that 
which  be  valoeA  mqet,  its  bop^A  to  h&Te  it  at  an 
ea«iy  nite. 

The  novice  isoAMi  fliirprised  Lo  ace  wlmt  mi* 
Dute  and  ufiimoortejil  dtscrimiaiAfc' 
or  diminiah  value*     An  iStvgaSbiX 
a  turhtnated  shell,  which  coiobm 
un  regarded  ^  wiU  ten  limes  treble  ila  ^ 
ihe  iinaf  itiation  of  philosophcrik    Benutf  iff 
far  from  operating  upon  cotWctot^  aa  opoil 
low  and   vulgar  nundSf  even   where    b^noty 
might  be  thought  the  only  t^uniJCy  that  «*oiil4 
deserve  notice.     Among  the  shcLta  thai  pieaaa 
by  their  variety  of  coloura,  if  OQC  eaii  be  &iiiod 
accidt'jitjilly  deformed  by  a  cloudy  apot^  it  ii 
hoaiii^  as  th«  pride  of  the  coUeclion.     Ghuia 
ift  sometimes  purchased  for  little  lc«a  llian  tti 
weight  in  golo^  onl>  becauso  it  ja  old^  Ihougb 
neither  ieea  brttd<»  nor  better  painted  tbaii  ta«  ^U 
modem  ;,  and  brown  china  ia  caught  up  wt<hl.gM| 
ecstacy^  though  no  re*#on  can  be  miagined  ^^ 
for  which  it  »hould   b«  prefrrrcd  to  eoixunfsni 
vcaeel»  ol  cominon  clay. 

The  fate  of  piiota  ajid  tioma  k*  et^ually  bax- 
idicable*     8ome  priata  are  treaauted  up  aa  m^ 
estimably  valuable,  because  the  impreaaicm  wa* 
made  before  tlie  plato  waa  fiiuahed.    Of  coiiu, 
the  price  rise i  not  from  the  puriiy  of  theswlalfe^ 
the  excellence  of  tlie  workinanslup,  ^  ait^ 
L^anee  of  tlie  legend,  or  tlie  chronoCoJiioat  ww» 
A  piece  of  which  neither  the  inacdf^Q  caa 
hi-  read,  nor  the  face  disting^iiahed,  if  there^ 
rcmiim  of   it   but  enoU;f^h   to  show  that   it  u^ 
ran \  will   he  sought  by  contendmg   natioai^ 
and  dij^nify  the  tn.^sury  in  which  it  shall  b^r* 
ahown. 

AV  hilher  this  curioriily,  so  barren  of  imrac-^ 
JiHte  adviuUijLge,  and  so  liable  to  depravation^ 
tlues  iiiort    harm  or  good,  ia    not  caaily  de-^- 
I  idi'd.     It^  harm  \»  apparent  at  the  llrst  view^^ 
It  fdls  the  mind  with  trifling  ambition  ;   6u^P^ 
the  att(ntuin  upon  tilings  which  have  addon^a^ 
any  tendtiicy  towardi^  virtue  or  wivdooi  ;  eisa— 
ph*y*  in  idU  int|nini3i  the  time  that  is  *iven  to^r^ 
better  purposes;  and  oReri  enda  in  Mtean  aac^L^ 
dishonest  practjecs,  when  desire  incre^aei  hj^^ 

indulgence  boyond  the  power  of  hotieat  gmth ' 

fi  cation. 

Th(  »e  are  lUs  elfects  of  curiosity  in  cxcead    ^^ 
but  what  pa£ijiLon  in  cicuss  will  not   becoii»^^' 
vicious  /  All  iiidifibrent  qualities  and  pnetke^^ 
are   bad    if    they    are   eompored   with    ihoa^^v 
which  are  goad|  and  ^ood  if  Ihey  ane  oppoae^S 
lo  iho^e  that  are  had.     The  pride  or  ttic  pleas^ 
surt  of  niakmg  coll  [Actions    if  it  be  re»trau5^if 
by  prudrnee  and  morality,  produces  a  pkaa* 
ing   reniiifliiicio   atUr   more  laborious  studie*/ 
furnisljcs  an  amusemrnt  noi  whrJly  impio&Ct* 
ble  for  thai   piirt  of  life,  the  greater  part  d 
many   ivf*,  which  would  otherwise  be Wt  ia 
idhnt'^s  or  vu  (.' ;  it  producer  a  u^iful  trsJBc 
between    Cho  industry  of   ii2dig«aca  and  tk 
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^  of  wealth ;  it  brin^  man j  things 
to  notice  that  would  be  neglected,  and,  by 
'  '       the  thonghts  upon   intellectual   plea- 

rensts  the  natural  encroachments  of 
f ,  and  maintains  the  mind  in  her  law- 
M  aapenority. 


H<Oi  17.]      Saturday,  Mat  19,  1769. 

PmmniiGB  is  of  more  frequent  u>e  than  an^ 
90km  ialeUectaal  quality ;  it  is  exerted  on  slight 
ommtn;  and  called  mto  act  by  the  cursory 
bubMS  of  common  life. 

Whatever  is  uniTcrsally  necessary,  has  been 
I  to  mankind  on  easy  terms.   Prudence, 
lys  wanted,  is  without  great  diffi- 
id.    It  requires  neither  extensiTe 
r  nor  profound  search,  but  forces  itself  by 
tanooufl  impulse  upon    a  mind    neither 
\  nor  biMj,  neither  engrossed  by  rast  de- 
MB%  nor  di^racted  by  multiplicity  of  atten- 
tion. 

fklidence  operates  on  life  in  the  same  man- 
Mr  M  nlea  on  composition :  it  produces  yigi- 
kaee  rather  than  elevation ;  rather  prevents 
loii  tban  procures  advantage ;  and  often  es- 
I  mncaniages,  but  sel&m  reaches  either 
honour.  It  quenches  that  ardour  of 
by  which  every  thing  is  done  that 
i  praise  or  admiration ;  and  represses 
Ant  ganeroos  temerity  which  often  fails  and 
oftan  succeeds.  Rules  may  obviate  faults 
bat  enn  never  confer  beauties :  and  prudence 
knapn  life  safe  but  docs  not  often  make  it 
hnpfij.  The  world  is  not  amazed  with  prodi- 
gifls  of  excellence,  but  when  wit  tramples 
MO  mlesy  and  magnanimity  breaks  the  chains 
■rjpmdence. 

.  dno  of  the  most  prudent  of  all  that  have 
Min  within  my  observation,  is  my  old  com- 
panion Sophron,  who  has  passed  through  the 
wodd  -in  quiet,  by  perpetual  adherence  to  a 
hw  plain  maxims,  and  wonders  how  conten- 
tion and  distress  can  so  often  happen. 
.  the  first  principle  of  Sophron  is  to  run  no 
hWMrdt  Tnough  he  loves  money,  he  is  of 
opinion  diat  (hi|^ality  is  a  more  certain  source 
01  aehoa  than  mdustn'.  it  is  to  no  purpos 
tknt  any  prospect  of  large  profit  is  set  before 
Um:  ho  believes  little  a^ut  futurity,  and  does 
not  lofve  to  trust  his  money  out  of  his  sight,  for 
nobody  knows  what  may  happen.  He  has  a 
oomII  aouto,  which  he  lets  at  the  old  rent, 
bocnnae  '*it  is  better  to  have  a  little  than  no- 
tkiuM  ;**  but  he  rigorously  demands  payment 
on  tbe  fltatad  day,  for  he  that  cannot  pay  ono 
q^utor,  cannot  pay  two."  If  he  is  told  of 
OBT  improvements  in  agriculture,  he  likes  the 
tin  way,  has  observed  that  changes  very  sel- 
4mei  answer  expectation ;  is  of  opinion  that 
nnr  fore&thers  knew  how  to  till  the  ground  as 
IPOU  as  we ;  and  concludes  with  sn  argument 
tkot  nothing  can  overpower,  that  the  expense 
o(t  planting  and  fencing  is  immediate,  and 
ikm  advantage  distant,  and  that  "he  is  no 
wioo  man  wm>  will  quit  a  certainty  for  an  un- 
mtninty.'* 

Another  of  Sophron's  rules  is  "  to  mind  no 
bat  his  own."    In  the  state  he  ia  of 


no  jparty  ;  but  hears  and  speaks  of  publio 
af&irs  with  the  same  coldness  as  of  the  ad* 
ministration  of  some  ancient  republic.  If  any 
flagrant  act  of  fraud  or  opprtsnon  is  mention- 
ed, he  hopes  ''that  all  is  not  true  that  is 
told;"  if  misconduct  or  corruption  puts  the 
nation  in  a  flame,  he  hopes  that  "  every  man 
means  well."  At  elections  he  leaves  his  de- 
pendents to  their  own  choice,  and  declinea 
to  vote  himself,  for  every  candidate  is  a  good 
man,  whom  ho  is  unwillin"^  to  oppose  or 
oflond. 

If  disputes  happen  among  his  neighboon 
he  observes  an  invariable  anu  cold  neutrality. 
His  punctuality  has  gained  him  the  reputation 
of  honesty,  and  his  caution  that  of  wisdom ; 
and  few  would  refuse  to  refer  their  claims  to 
his  award.  He  might  have  prevented  many 
expensive  law-suits,  and  quenched  many  a  feud 
in  Its  first  smoke  ;  but  always  refuses  the  oflico 
of  arbitration,  because  he  must  decide  against 
one  or  the  other. 

With  the  afiairs  of  otlier  families  he  ia  al- 
ways unacquainted.  He  sees  estates  bonglil 
and  sold,  squandered  and  increased,  witbont 
praising  the  economist,  or  censuring  the 
spendthrift.  He  never  courts  the  rising  lest 
they  should  fall;  nor  insults  the  fallen  lest 
they  should  rise  again.  His  caution  has  the 
appearance  of  virtue,  and  all  who  do  not  want 
his  help  praise  his  benevolence;  but  if  any 
man  solicits  his  assistance,  he  has  just  sent 
away  all  his  money  ;  and,  when  the  petitioner 
is  gone,  declares  to  his  family  that  he  ia  sony 
for  his  misfortunes,  has  always  looked  upon 
him  with  particular  kindness,  and  therefore 
could  not  lend  him  money,  lest  ha  should 
destroy  their  friendship  by  the  necessity  of  en* 
forcing  payment 

Of  domestic  misfortunes  he  has  never  heard. 
When  he  is  told  the  hundredth  time  of  a  geiw 
tleman's  daughter  who  has  married  the  coaisl^ 
man,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  with  astonishment, 
for  he  always  thought  her  a  very  sober  giiL 
When  nuptud  quarrels,  after  having  filled  tho 
country  with  tsJk  and  laughter,  at  last  end  in 
separation,  he  never  can  conceive  how  it  hap- 
pened, for  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  happy 
couple. 

If  his  advice  is  asked,  he  never  gives  any 
particular  direction,  because  events  are  uncarw 
tain,  and  he  wiU  bring  no  blame  upon  hinuelf , 
but  he  takes  the  consulter  tenderly  by  the 
hand,  tells  him  he  makes  his  case  his  own.  and 
advises  him  not  to  act  rashly,  but  to  weigh  the 
reasons  on  both  sides ;  observes  that  a  man 
may  be  as  easily  too  hasty  as  too  slow,  and  that 
as  many  fail  by  doing  too  much  as  too  little  : 
that  "a  wise  man  has  two  ears  and  ono 
tongue ;"  and  **  that  liule  said  is  soon  mend- 
ed ;"  that  he  could  tell  him  this  and  that,  bat 
that  after  all  every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  hio 
own  afiairs. 

With  this  some  are  satisfied,  and  go  homo  ' 
with  great  reverence  of  Sophron's  wisdom; 
and  none  are  ofiimded,  because  every  one  ia 
left  in  full  possession  of  his  own  opinion. 

Sophron  gives  no  characters.  It  is  equally 
vain  U>  tell  him  of  vice  and  vittue ;  for  he  haf 
lomarkodi  that  no  man  likes  to  be  conaurcc. 
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^od  iUftt  yttfWe^  ore  dulfj^bleil  itrltb  lUe 
Htitei  of  An«»U)er.  Ite  U^f  a  fi3W  tRrru^  which 
M  It  vet  10  &il  alike.  Witli  resfccl  to  loritti>«^ 
|l«  beJiovci  every  (amilj-  to  b«  io  eood  t^kr^ 
etUuiUncc* ;  he  never  cjimlu  &[))'  undi'TNtAtid- 
iDff  by  lavtih  piutf  Cj  yet  Jic  mvoltt  wil^i  itone 
iMit  Tflij  seiiuMe  pGojib.  Every  txi&n  i^  hoiieat 
tdid  hearty  ;  and  every  woman  ia  n  good  creA' 
eve. 

Thti®  BotkbroQ  €rae{ra  utong^  neither  loted 
nor  bated,  iii.^ither  favoured  nor  oppoatd  j 
te  baa  ncifcr  Btlejnpled  lo  grow  rich,  lor  lear 
^  growinjr  poor  :  and  hai  raided  no  Inendflf 
fikf  Tear  oi'  making  ettcmietf. 


No.  5i4       8atitbda»,  Mat  S6,  1759. 

FUAitrai  ifl  vciry  veldom  found  whinre  it  b 
iMPwflU   Oq  r  bjigiil  b  intern  of  g  lad  nc  Bf  ^nr  fiom- 

noSj  kindled  by  unexpected  tpark«.  Tb^ 
flovren  whkU  jcatier  their  odours  from  time 
to  timo  if  I  the  patha  i>f  lifb,  g^row  up  wUhotit 
iillCiii^  from  te^i^d  ffcatt«^red  by  cbance. 

I^utlung^  is  more  hopeleiffl  than  a  9cbeme^  of 
mtunmtiaU  Wits  and  )inn)Ouri£»ts  are  brouf^ht 
Utg^ik^t  tnmx  distant  quarters  by  preconcerted 
biv^t^tioui  ;  thf>y  eome  attended  by  their  ad^ 
nifera,  prepared  to  laugb  and  toapplaiid  ^  thf^y 
^se  a  while  ODi^ach  otber^  aBbamed  to  he  nlctit, 
and  afraid  to  epuak  ;  every  man  Tf!^  discontented 
Vtth  binuelf,  grow5  anary  with  tboac  tbat  give 
Mid  pain,  and  reaokefl  tliat  he  will  contribute 
BOthmg  lo  the  merriment  of  aoth  worthies* 
ftOifQpany.  Wine  indaniefl  the  |a:eneral  mali^- 
piitV  mtid  cbangpfl  siiUenntrss  to  petularwc,  u)l 
WtL  lost  none  cao  bear  any  longer  tbi^  preaenee 
of  the  re  at.  They  retire  to  vent  their  lodi^a^ 
tioti  in  aafer  placfn^  w  lie  re  they  arc  hoard  with 
attention  ;  their  im  porta  nee  is  ri' stored,  th<py 
i^cover  Ui*'ir  eootl  Unmonr,  and  gladden  the 
wht  with  wit  iiiid  jocularity . 

Merriment  j^  always  vhe  efll^rt  of  a  midden 
itcpresaion.  The  jet^t  v,\\kh  t^  r'ip*>cted  in  aK 
rMdy  destroyf?d.  TUe  riiosl  active  ima^iimtion 
will  be  &om<^timcs  torpid  nndrr  ihi-  frii^id  influ- 
ence i>t  mehincholVr  and  froini'tirno!^  occaFione 
will  he  wimliiig  lo  (rmpt  ibe  mind,  I  ion- ever  v  o* 
latile^  to  ^tilH^  H  and  cxriirFiunfl.  Nolliin^was 
eTer  jsaid  ^vitb  un common  fvlii^ily^  but  by  the 
co-operation  of  chance^,  and  therefore,  wit  ni^ 
well  &3  valour  must  be  content  to  s^haro  its 
bonours  with  fortnnt'. 

All  othur  pkupurcs  are  eqnaHy  uncnrtaln  ] 
the  general  rnnedy  of  uin^ai^inc^fl  iA  eliancp 
uf  placo  ;  olmoHi  i  very  one  has  some  jonmev 
of  pleaaure  in  his  mimij  wjih  wbicb  he  flattera 
hi  a  ex  pet- la  Li  on.  He  that  travels  in  theory  has 
no  inconvenience  ;  he  has  sliade  and  mmsKine 
fti  baa  diapooal,  and  wherever  he  alighta  finds 
tfcbleaof  plenty  and  [ook»  of  gsjely,  Tliese 
ideaa  are  indulged  tdl  tiic  day  of  dt^parlure 
arnvcfl,  the  chaise  ia  called,  aad  the  progress 
*<lf  happiness  begina, 

A  tew  mile»  teach  him  the  faUncics  of  imagi- 
nation. The  road  is  dysty,  the  oir  is  sultry, 
the  borses  are  Blog^^iBh,  and  the  postillion 
brutal.  Helong^  for  ihr*  lime  of  dmner,  that 
he  may  eat  and  rest.  The  iun  is  crowded^  bia 
ordett  are  neglected,  and    nothing    remamfl 
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bul  that  Jw  dcvoitr  in  bafie  what  the  c«iik  h«t 
■poiJ«dt  and  driine  on  in  t^noat  of  better  c^Ulh 
tainmenL  Ue  Jinda  at  aighi  a  more  copuw^ 
dious  bouae,  huttJie  bc«l  ie  always  w«fae  llwa 
he  ejcpeet^d. 

Lie  at  last  enters  bit  native  pfoviuce,  «a4 
vendveato  feaitbij  tnind  with  the  convereatiAa 
of  I  lis  4^1d  friends  and  |b«  recvllectioii  of  jure.- 
nihr  froUea.  Ho  itopt  at  \hm  bou^v  of  hia 
£r]«nd,  whofo  he  deBi|;iiA  to  overpower  with 
pltiofure  by  lh«  imea nested  interview^  B«  is 
not  known  tiil  he  tidU  h»a  name,  and  n^vlvo 
the  memory  of  himsMlf  by  m  gradual  exptsso- 
tion.  He  la  thi-r*  roldly  r<*f»eivcd  and  cercmO' 
moadf  foMM^  H*t  liuira  away  to  another, 
whom  iammMmkm^^  ^lled  toa  divtant  piae«, 
tfid  hftvitii^  «««A  tlm  eoiply  houw,  goes  away 
dis|fti«ledp  by  a  disappointment  wliieh  e«ulq 
not  bo  intended  because  it  ^011^  bir  forepeen. 
At  the  next  hou»e  he  finda  ewry  fae«  claodcd 
with  nusforiune,  and  is  regarded  with  znale^ 
vol 4" nee  as  an  nnrcosonablr  inlrtjd«r,  wW 
comes  not  to  visit  htit  to  inpidt  Ibem. 

It  ii&  aeldom  that  we  find  either  men  or  pi  tees 
such  aa  we  expc^ct  thorn.  He  tliat  hav  piefurod 
a  prospect  upon  bia  fancy,  witi  reecive  little 
pleasiue  from  jus  evesj  be  that  baa  anticrpart^ 
the  con  versa  tiun  ot'  ft  wil,  wiH  wonder  to  what 
prejudice  he  owes  bia  reputation.  Yet  it  ia  ne* 
e«saary  to  hope,  though  hope  abonld  alwaya  bu 
deluded  ;  tor  hope  itself  i«  Uapptneaa,  and  tta 
fi-uatraliona^  however  frequeulj  ar*  yv^t  le«t 
dreadful  than  iU  ?xtinctioa. 


In  the  cotmwna  enjoymenti  of  Iffi^,  we  cannot 
very  libe rally  indnlg*^  the  prearTit  boar,  bat  by 
anuc  rpatin^  puit  dI^  the  pit  a sn re  which  jnighl 
have  relieved  tbt  tediousness  of  another  day  j 
and  any  imiommon  f  x^rtion  of  strength,  or 
per^irverancc  in  Inbour,  is  Ktjrte eiled  by  a  lonc^ 
tntii'r\al  of  lan*ruor  and  wearrness*  Wliat- 
I : V < ■  r  ail  V n n to g r ►  Ve  snatch  br y 0 nd  the  certain 
portion  allottrd  iia  by  nature,  i^t  like  moneys 
spent  before  it  is  due^  which  at  the  time  of  re- 
gular payment  will  be  miased  and  regretted. 

Fame,  hkc  all  other   things   which  are  an^ 
posed  lo  givp  ur  to  increase  hapmnes^.^  is  dj5 
penned  with  the  same  ccjuabty  of  distribution » 
He  that   is  loudly  praised  witl  be  clamorouilr 
censured  ;   he  that  rises  hitstiv   into  faiup  « iit 
be  in  Hnnger  cf  pinkin^f^  ^-itddfiJy  into  oMi 
yion. 

Of  many  writers  uho  filled   their  age  with     -^ 
wonder,  and  whose  names  xve  find  celetr^fed      — 
in  the  hooks  of  their  contemporaries,  the  worka 
arc  now  no  longer  to  be  seen,  or  are  aeeo  only 
amidst  the  lumber  of  Irbrariea  which  xre  speMom     ^ 
visited,  where  they  lie  only  to  show  the  deceit-  --^^ 

fulness   of  hope,  Wl   xbe  uncertainty  of  ho " 

nour.  _^ 

Of  the  declinf*  of  reptitation  nianj  catise^^^* 
may  be  assigned*  1:  is  commonly  leal  becana^^* 
it  never  was  deserved  ;  &od  was  conferred  a^— ^ 
firat,  not  by  the  suffrage  of  criticism,  but  b""'^^ 
the  fondness  of  friendship,  or  eer\ility  of  fla'^t- 
tery*  The  ereat  and  popular  are  very  freeA-  'y 
apnUvded ;  hwt  aU  soon  grow  weary  of  eelfr*^ 
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mm  to  eacS  other  a  ntrae  which  has  no  other 
dnB  to  notice,  but  that  many  months  are  pro* 
Bomcioff  it  at  o  icr. 

■Bat  many  hare  lost  the  final  reward  of  their 
Uoan  because  they  were  too  hasty  to  enjoy 
IL-  They  have  laid  hold  on  recent  occurrences, 
iBd  emiiient  names,  and  delighted  their  readers 
wA.  alliisions  and  remarks,  m  which  all  were 
ted,  and  to  which  all  therefore  were  at- 
.  Bat  the  effect  ceased  with  its  cause ; 
tiie  timo  quickly  came  when  new  OTonts  drove 
tiie  fiumerfrom  memor}',  when  the  vicissitudes 
«f  fbM  world  brought  new  hopes  and  fears, 
Uaaat&md  the  love  and  hatred  of  the  public 
to>otfMr  agents,  and  the  writer,  whose  works 
«m  no  longer  assisted  by  gratitude,  or  re- 
— tmiint,  was  left  to  the  cold  regard  of  idle 

He  tnat  writes  upon  general  principles,  or 
ddifis  universal  trutlis,  may  hope  to  be  often 
nad,  because  his  work  will  be  equally  use^  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  country ;  but  he  cannot 
aaqieet  it  to  be  received  with  eagerness,  or  to 
qiraad  with  rapidity,  because  desire  can  have 
to  puticiilar  stimulation ;  that  which  is  to  be 
kffod  long  must  be  loved  with  reason  rather 
Ihaa  with  passion.    He  Uiat  lays  out  his  la< 


upon  temporary  subjects,  easily  finds 
%  and  quickly  loses  them;    for,  what 
1  make  the  book  valued  when  its  subject 
iinomora? 

These  Observations  will  show  the  reason 
whj  the  poem  of  Hudihras  is  almost  forgotten, 
howeyei  embellished  with  sentiments  and  di- 
fvnifled  with  allusions,  however  bright  with 
^rkf  and  however  solid  with  truth.  The  by- 
Moiey  which  it  detected,  and  the  folly  which 
k  lidieoled,  have  long  vanished  from  public 
w  Thoee  who  had  felt  the  mischief  of 
d,  and  the  tyranny  of  usurpation,  read  it 
imptare,  for  every  line  brought  back  to 
f  something  known,  and  to  gratified  re- 
jit  by  the  just  censure  of  something 
But  the  book  wliick  was  once  quoted 
and  which  supplied  conversation 
the  assemblies  of  the  gay  and  wittv,  is 
now  seldom  mentioned,  and  even  by  those 
ttnt  sflbct  to  mention  it  is  seldom  read.  So 
vsialj  is  wit  lavished  upon  fugitive  topics,  so 
lilda  ean  architecture  secure  duration  when 
dM  gnrand  is  false. 
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is  a  study  by  which  men  grow  im- 
tand  formidable  at  a  very  small  expense, 
nwer  of  invention  has  been  conferred  by 
apon  few,  and  the  labour  of  learning 
.dences  which  may  by  mere  labour  be  ob- 
1  is  too  great  to  be  wilUngly  endured  ;  but 
r  man  can  exert  such  judgment  as  ho  has 
I  the  works  of  others ;  and  m  whom  nature 
hi*  made  weak,  and  idleness  keeps  ignorant, 
■Bj  yet  support  his  vanity  by  the  name  of  a 

I  hope  it  will  give  comfort  to  great  numbers 
who  are  passing  through  the  world  in  obscuri- 
j,  when  I  inform  them  how  easily  distinction 
mmy  be  obtained.    All  the  other  powers  of  lite- 


rature arc  coy  and  hauj^hly,  thev  must  be  long 
courted,  and  at  laiit  are  not  always  gained : 
but  Criticism  is  a  goddess  easy  of  access  and 
forward  of  advance ;  wlio  will  meet  the 
slow,  and  encourage  the  timorous ;  the  want 
of  meaning  she  supplies  with  words,  and  the 
want  of  spirit  she  recompenses  with  malignity. 

This  profession  has  one  reconunendation  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  that  it  gives  vent  to  malignity 
without  real  mischief*  No  genius  was  ever 
blasted  by  the  breath  of  critics.  The  poison 
which,  if  confined,  would  have  burst  the  hearty 
fumes  awav  in  empty  hisses,  and  malice  is  set 
at  ease  with  very  httle  danger  to  merit  The 
critic  is  the  only  man  whose  triumph  is  with- 
out another's  pain,  and  whose  greatness  does 
not  rise  upon  another's  min. 

To  a  study  at  once  so  easy  and  so  reputable, 
so  malicious  and  so  harmless,  it  cannot  be  ne- 
cessanr  to  invite  my  readers  by  a  lon^  or  la- 
boured exhortation ;  it  is  sufficient,  since  all 
would  be  critics  if  they  could,  to  show  by  one 
eminent  example  that  all  coin  be  critics  if  they 
will. 

Dick  Minim,  afler  the  common  course  of 
puerile  studies,  in  which  he  was  no  great  pro- 
ficient, was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  two  vears,  when  his  undo 
died  in  the  city,  and  left  him  a  large  fortune  in 
the  stocks.  Dick  had  for  six  months  before 
used  the  company  of  the  lower  players,  of  whom 
he  had  learned  to  scorn  a  trade,  and,  beinenow 
at  liberty  to  follow  his  genius,  he  resolved  to  be 
a  man  of  wit  and  humour.  That  he  misht  be 
properly  initiated  in  his  new  character,  he  fre- 
quented the  coffee-houses  near  the  theatrss, 
where  he  listened  very  diligently,  dav  aflter 
day  to  those  who  talked  of  language  and  senti- 
ments, and  unities  and  catastrophes,  till  by  slow 
degrees  he  began  to  think  that  he  understood 
something  of  the  stage,  and  hoped  in  time  to 
talk  himself. 

But  he  did  not  trust  so  much  to  natural  sas[a^ 
city  as  wholly  to  neglect  the  help  of  bocSu. 
When  the  theatres  were  shut,  he  retired  to 
Richmond  with  a  few  select  writers,  whose 
opinions  he  impressed  upon  his  memory  by 
unwearied  diligence ;  and,  when  he  returned 
with  other  wits  to  the  town,  was  able  to  tell, 
in  very  proper  phrases,  that  the  chief  business 
of  art  is  to  follow  nature ;  that  a  perfect  wri- 
ter is  not  to  be  expected,  because  genius  de- 
cays as  judgment  increases :  that  the  great 
art  is  the  art  of  blotting ;  and  that,  accoraing 
to  the  rule  of  Horace,  every  piece  should  be 
kept  nine  years. 

Of  the  great  authors  he  now  began  to  dis- 
play the  characters,  laying  down  as  a  univer- 
sal position,  that  all  had  beauties  and  defects. 
His  opinion  was,  that  Shakespeare,  commit- 
ting  himself  wholly  to  the  impulse  of  nature, 
wanted  that  correctness  which  learning  would 
have  given  him  ;  and  that  Jonson,  trusting  to 
learning,  did  not  sufficiently  cast  his  eye  on 
nature.  He  blamed  the  stanza  of  Spenser, 
and  could  not  bear  the  hexameters  of  Sidne}. 
Denham  and  Waller  he  held  the  first  reformers 
of  English  numbers;  and  thought  that  if 
Waller  could  have  obtained  the  streneth  of 
Denham,  or  Denham  the  sweetness  of  Wallet 
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ihttre  hai  b««ift»iu»tlui}g  wmatiD^  to  coiiipl«-t« 
m.  fk>eL  He  often  cxpt^isted  his  commiRertt- 
tion  of  Dryden^  poverty ^  utid  his  mdi^nUii^n 
St  lliti  age  wliicn  sui&red  him  to  wnlc  for 
broad  \  be  repeated  with  mplure  ihe  tirsl  lutes 
^  AU  /or  L^vty  but  wontlercd  ut  the  cormp- 
^D  oft&ile  which  could  bear  anj  (hin^  so  ua- 
nAtural  ^s  fhymijig  imgediea^  In  Otwiiy  he 
found  imcommou  powers  of  moving  the  pa*- 
iionSy  hut  w^v  di-9;^aalcd  by  hia  general  ne^li- 
£enc«r  and  blampd  hiin  (or  making  m  cooapira- 
tor  ilia  hero ;  and  never  concluded  iaa  dis^uiai- 
tioQ  without  remarking  bow  happily  the  sound 
«f  the  clock  U  made  io  ajann  ibo  audience. 
Southern  would  have  ht^im  liia  favoufito^  but 
th«t  he  mjj^ftj  eoniic  viith  tragic  iccnoa,  int^r- 

Eta  the  natural  cxiurse  of  the  paKsions^  and 
Ihfi  mmd  with  a  wild  confuaion  of  mirth 
SJbe  lane  holy  >  The  verairi  cation  of  Row©  he 
tboug-bt  too  jnelodjouft  fof  llie  Btagc,  and  too 
little  varied  in  dtfl«rent  paasiona.  He  mad©  it 
tfav  greut  fault  of  Coti^feTe^  that  all  his  per- 
pons  were  wita,  and  that  ho  alwaya  wrote  with 
more  art  than  naturr»  He  conoid t;rt-d  Goto 
rather  aa  a  pueio  thixn  a  plaji  atid  allowed 
Addison  to  be  the  complet*}  master  of  allegory 
Mid  gravo  humour^  but  paid  no  great  def^?r«uce 
to  him  aa  a  critic.  He  thought  the  chief  merit 
^  Prior  wa«  in  hia  easy  tafea  and   lighter 

Eenis,  though  he  allowed  that  hl^  Solomon 
d  many  noble  aetitimcnla  ele^ntly  e^preea* 
^,  In  Swjft  he  diacovered  an  inimitahlo  vein 
of  irooy»  and  &n  oajHinPSS  which  all  would 
hofK)  and  few  would  attain.  Pope  he  was  in- 
e lined  to  dogimde  from  a  poet  to  a  versifier, 
and  thouijht  his  numbLTs  rather  Juscious  than 
awcct.  H*-'  often  lamented  tbe  oeglect  of  PhsE- 
dra  and  HippoUlua,  and  wifheJ  to  see  the 
Stage  uader  better  re/^lation. 

These  afisertions  passed  commonly  uueon- 
tradicted  ;  and  if  nuw  mid  then  au  opponent 
started  yp.he  Wfia  qiuekly  rrpitMSfd  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  company,  and  Minim  wtnt  away 
from  every  dispute  with  elation  of  heart  and 
iaerease  of  eonlidence. 

He  now  prow  conacioua  of  hi$  ahililieH,  and 
began  to  talk  of  the  present  state  of  drama  lie 
poetry  |  wondered  wiiat  was  heeome  of  tlie 
Oomie  genius  which  supplied  o ur a ue esters  with 
wit  and  plena  an  try,  and  why  no  writereould  be 
found  that  durst  "m^w  ventur^^  beyond  a  farce. 
Hp  siiw  no  fftai^on  tor  tbmkiug  that  the  vein  oi' 
humour  wast  ejthauBted,  since  wc  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  liberty  sufltrs  everv  character  to 
spread  itself  to  its  utmojit  bufk,  and  which, 
Iherefore^  produera  more  ori;L;itiaU  timn  all  the 
rent  of  tbe  world  to^elbrr.  Of  tragedy  be  con- 
cluded busiiRSB  to''  be  the  s-oul,  and  yet  often 
hinted  that  love  predominate*^  too  nmcb  upon 
ihp  modern  Hf4ig£*. 

He  wart  now  an  acknowledged  erilie,  and  had 
hU  own  seat  in  a  coflTee^houfte^  and  headed  a 
party  in  the  pit»  Minim  has  more  vanity  than 
ill  nature,  and  seldom  dn^ireJi  to  dn  much  inia- 
chicf ;  he  will  prrhapa  murmur  a  little  in  the 
ear  of  him  that  sits  next  bim^  but  end*  avoiirs 
1o  in  flue  nee  tbe  audience  lo  favour,  by  clapping 
when  iiTi  actor  e,\claime,  ''  Ve  gods !"'  or  la- 
mentii  the  mUer}-  of  hi*  count  ry. 
By  degrees  h«  was  admitted  toreheardalsj  and 


many  of  bis  frienoa  are  of  opinion,  thai  niir 
sent  poets  ane  indebted  to  him  for  iheii  bappi— ^ 
eKt  thoughts  I  by  his  eootnvaneo  the  heU  wmm 
(MUg  twice  in  Borbajroava,  and  by  hia  penruasioia 
the  author' of  Cleone  concluded  hi»  play  witb 
a  eouplet  r  tor  what  can  he  more  abiurd,  niA 
Minim^  than  that  part  of  a  pJaj  ahoald  be- 
rhymed, and  part  written  in  blank  i^erae  ;  and 
by  what  ae<)ouwlion  of  facnltiea  id  the  speaker, 
wiio  never  could  Ijnd  riiymes  before,  vnahW 
to  rhyme  at  the  conclnaion  of  aii  a^ t  7 

He  is  the  great  invcsDi»al4jrof  hidden  lnVI^ 
ties,  and  is  particularly  delighted  when  befisdi 
the  Mmtnd  an  teka  to  the  »nM«.  lie  ba«  remd  all 
OUT  poets  with  particular  a(  ten  lion  to  tliii  dcli- 
eaey  of  v^rsiQcalioOf  and  wuru)«{a  ai  the  lOr 
pinenefis  with  which  their  worka  hate  b^ea 
liitherto  perused,  bo  that  no  man  has  foiuvd  tlio 
sound  of  a  drum  in  thia  diatich^ 

'■'■  Wbcn  pulpk,  dtvm  c£cJ««4i«Ue« 
Wm  twtt£  IT Jtli  t^i  JQduad  4}(  M  fruric  j'^ 

atid  that  tho  woawlerful  lin<a   upoa  iMititour 
and   a  buhblo,  have  hitiierto  pau^  witbonU 

notice : 


I 


''  Ifivjnur  U  1ik«  die  f^tmi  uvw-*-, 
Whkh  ciMt  pitlluiiiplixn  m^h  nviubW  ? 
WiwTT^  una  pttn  t mcil'J,  ^k»  wMI»  <Io«b  ftf 
A I  id  tviiJi  Rt<t  i^rack'tl  m  AaA  ttiu  why* 

In  these  verae^,  says  Mtmin,  wc*hairr  tw^^ 
striking  accommodations  of  th«  sound  to  tb^^ 
senne.     It  is  impoaaible  to  utter  the  two  lim^^ 
emphatically  without  an  act  Uke  that  vhict^ 
they  describe  ;    bubble  aJCkd  trouble  eaqaing  ^^ 
uimnentary  iufiation  of  the  cheeks  by  thare^tl^ 
tion  of  the  breath,  which  ia  all^rwaraa  fepeiblj^ 
emitled,  aa  in  the  praettee  of  blowiaf  babble*. 
But  (he  greatest  eicenence  is  in  the  third  Uue^ 
which  is  cracked   in  the   iniddl<i  Ui  cx^jre^s  f^^ 
crack,  and   then  fihivers   into   tnonos) lUbUii — 
Yt't  imlhthi^'f  diamond  lain  no^  J  pc  ted  with  com- 
mon ytones,  and  among  the  innumerable  ad 
mi  re  r  a  of   tludihras    ihe   obser^'atioti  of  thi;^ 
auperlutive  |>assiage  has  been  reserved  for  th^ 
augaLlty  of  Miniuk 
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Ma.  MiHiM  had  now  advanced  himself  to  tlie 
^enitl)  uf  critical  reputation  ;  i*  hen  he  wms  ijl 
the  pitj  every  eye  in  tlie  Iwies  was  hxed  upon 
him;  when  he  inltred  Uh  coffer -houttt,',  he  wi 
surrounded  by  eirclesolcondidate^f  whu  paaae 
their  noviciate  of  literaUire  under  his  tuition  =^ 
his  opinion  was  asked  hy  all  who  had  tto  op—  - 
nion  of  Uieir  own,  and  ye-t  loved  to  debate  ancM^ 
decide  ;  and  no  composition  was  Euppda«d  t^^^ 

pass  in  safely  to  posteiity  till  it  had  been  iceiir 

ed  by  Miuim*B  approhutjon. 

Mi  aim  professes  great  admiration  of  the  wi^i^ 
dom  and  munificence  by  wliieh  the  acadenu«fa  '^>f 
thceontlnent  were  rfliJ^tHJ  ;  nnd  ofltn  wishes  Cor 
pome  sLindnrd  of  lasle,   fur  somt?  tribunal,  (€? 
which  merit  may  appeal  from  cafiriiee^  prejudice, 
and  malignity.     He  has  iiimied  a  plan  Cor  iu 
academy  of  crilicifm,   where  cvtrn   work  vC 
iin«!^iotition  may  be  r^'nd  l>«for**  ii  iJ*  print  h1,  hW 
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which  shall  authoritlTely  direct  the  theatres 
uhat  pieoafl  to  receive  or  reject,  to  exclude  or 
to  revive. 

Such  an  betitution  would,  in  Dick's  opinioni 
spread  the  fame  of  English  literature  over  Eu- 
rope, and  make  London  the  metropolis  of  ele- 
gance and  politeness,  the  place  to  which  the 
learned  and  ingenious  of  all  countries  would 
repair  for  instruction  and  improvement,  and 
where  nothing  would  any  longer  be  applauded 
or  endured  that  was  not  conlormed  to  the  ni- 
cest rules,  and  imished  with  the  highest  ele- 
gance. 

Till  some  happy  conjunction  of  the  planets 
shall  dispose  our  princes  or  ministers  to  make 
themselves  immortal  by  such  an  academy. 
Minim  contents  himself  to  preside  four  nights 
in  a  week  in  a  critical  society  selected  by 
himself,  where  he  is  heard  without  contradic- 
tion, and  whence  his  judgment  is  dissemi- 
nated through  the  great  vii^r  and  the  small. 
When  he  is  placed  in  the  chair  of  criticism, 
he  declares  loudly  for  the  noble  simplicity  of 
our  ancestors,  in  opposition  to  the  petty  refine- 
ments, and  ornamental  luxuriance.  Some- 
times he  is  sunk  in  despair,  and  perceives 
false  delicacy  daily  gaining  ground,  and  some- 
limes  brightens  his  countenance  with  a  gleam 
of  hope,  and  predicts  the  revival  of  the  true 
sublime.  He  then  fulminates  his  loudest  cen- 
snres  against  the  monkish  barbarity  of  rhyme ; 
wonders  how  beings  that  pretend  to  reason  can 
be  pleased  with  one  line  always  ending  like 
another ;  tells  how  unjustly  and  unnaturally 
8«nse  is  sacrificed  to  sound ;  how  often  the 
best  thoughts  are  maneled  by  the  necessity  of 
confining  or  extending  uem  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  couplet ;  and  rejoices  that  genius  has,  in  our 
days,  shaken  of  the  shackles  which  had  en- 
cumbered it  so  long.  Yet  he  allows  that 
rhyme  may  sometimes  be  borne  if  the  lines 
be  ofUm  broken,  and  the  pauses  judiciously 
diversified. 

From  blank  verse  he  makes  m  easy  transi- 
tion to  Milton,  whom  he  produces  as  an  exam- 
Sle  of  (he  slow  advance  of  lasting  reputation, 
lilton  is  the  only  writer  in  whose  books 
Minim  can  read  lor  ever  without  weariness. 
What  cause  is  it  that  exempts  this  pleasure 
from  satiety  he  has  long  and  diligently  inquir- 
ed, and  believes  it  to  consist  in  the  perpetual 
variation  of  the  numbers,  by  which  tne  ear  is 
gratified  and  the  attention  awakened.  The 
lines  that  are  commonly  thought  rugged  and 
sod  unmusical  he  conceives  to  have  been 
written  to  temper  the  melodious  luxury  of  the 
rest,  or  to  express  things  by  l.  proper  cadence : 
ibr  he  scarcely  finds  a  verse  that  has  not 
this  favourite  beauty ;  he  declares  that  he 
eoold  shiver  in  a  hot-house  when  he  reads 
that 

**  ibe  cround 
Bures  frore,  and  cold  peHoriiM  the  effect  of  firs ; 

and  that  when  Milton  bewails  his  blindnes«» 
the  ▼''rse. 


«'0oddckadrBpi 


I  has  quench'd  ihtss  orbs," 


has,  he  knowk*  not  how,  something  that  striket 
him  with  an  obscure  sensation  like  that  which 
he  fancies  would  be  felt  from  the  sound  of 
darkness* 

Minim  is  not  so  confident  of  his  mlea  of 
iudgment  as  not  Tcry  eagerly  to  catch  new 
light  from  the  name  of  the  author.  He  if 
commonly  so  prudent  as  to  spare  those  whom 
he  cannot  resist,  unless,  as  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen, he  finds  the  public  combined  asainst 
them.  But  a  fresh  pretender  to  fame  ne  if 
strongly  inclined  to  censure,  till  his  own  ho- 
nour requires  that  he  commend  him.  Till  hm 
knows  the  success  of  a  composition  he  in- 
trenches himself  in  general  terms;  ther* 
are  some  new  thoughts  and  beautiful  pjMsa- 
ces,  but  there  is  likewise  much  which  he  wonla 
have  advised  the  author  to  expunge.  He  htm 
several  favourite  epithets,  of  which  he  haf 
never  settled  the  x..eaning,  but  which  are 
very  commo  K«u»ty  applied  to  books  which  ha 
has  not  read,  or  cannot  understand.  C^e  if 
manly,  another  is  dry,  another  stifi^  and  ano* 
ther  flimsy :  sometimes  he  discovers  delicacy 
of  style,  and  scmetimes  meets  with  strango 
expressions. 

He  is  never  so  great  nor  so  happy,  as  when  a 
youth  of  promising  parts  is  brougnt  to  receiye 
his  directions  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studief. 
He  then  puts  on  a  very  serious  air ;  he  advisef 
the  pupil  to  read  none  but  the  best  authors^ 
and,  when  he  finds  one  congenial  to  his  own 
mind,  to  study  his  beauties,  but  avoid  his 
faults,  and,  when  he  sits  down  to  write,  to  con- 
sider how  his  favourite  author  would  think  at 
the  present  time  on  the  present  occasion.  H« 
exhorts  him  to  catch  those  moments  when  hm 
finds  his  thoughts  expanded  and  his  geniuf 
exalted,  but  to  take  care  lest  imagination  hninr 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature.  He  holds 
diligence  the  mother  of  success ;  yet  ei^inf 
him  with  great  earnestness,  not  to  read  more 
than  he  can  di^et,  and  not  to  confuse  hif 
mind,  by  pursumg  studies  of  contraiy  tmom 
dencies.  Ho  tells  him,  that  every  man  haf 
his  genius,  and  that  Cicero  could  never  be  a 
poet  The  boy  retires  illuminated,  resolves  to 
follow  his  genius,  and  to  think  how  MihoB 
would  have  thought :  and  Minim  feasts  upon 
his  own  beneficence  till  another  day  briii|p 
another  pupiL 
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An  opinion  prevails  almost  universally  in  the 
world,  that  he  who  has  money  has  eveiy  thing. 
This  is  not  a  modem  paradox,  or  the  tenet  of 
a  small  and  obscure  sect,  but  a  persuasion 
which  appears  to  have  operated  upon  most 
minds  in  all  ages,  and  which  is  supported  by 
authorities  so  numerous  and  so  cogent,  thai 
nothing  but  long  experience  could  have  given 
me  confidence  to  question  its  truth. 

But  experience  is  the  test  by  which  all  the 
philosophers  of  the  |)resent  age  agree,  that 
speculation  must  be  tried ;  and  I  may  theiefiMPf 
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lwtUt>wed  to  doubt  the  power  of  itkbneTf  slnr.f) 
I  hsTo  been  B  li>ng  time  rich^  And  I  hnvc  t^ot 
jot  fbtmo  lliai  riches  cikn  mak^  me  happj. 

Mj  ftthcrr  wiLB  a  f^imicr  nt'ithc^r  wpaltb^  (lor 
iok^ig&Dif  who  >^Hve  mi;  u  b«Ui?r  education  thitn 
Wft«  nuitibW  to  in 3^  bjrth,  berauci?  my  unci*  tn 
th^  city  desired  me  for  bin  heir  and  deffirvd 
thnt  T  mtglil  t»e  [iftfJ  »  |f<*nt]emttn.  My  uncle'a 
WPRilh  w»»  lh#  p(*rpT'tua|  snbjwt  of  coti^er- 
««ijaa  iti  lh«  hoDit<  ^  «ntt  wh^'n  vny  htdi'  Etiis- 
Ibrtooo  hefvl  us,  or  iiiiy  tnomtlcatJon  dL«jc^<^ted 
vm,  107  father  aIwk^v  t.'irhoK<^  me  to  bold  tip 
ttiT  head,  for  my  oncli?  would  nevi?r  marry, 

Mj  uncle,  inac^df  kept  hi?  proti)i»e>  Hmvin;^ 
Ma  tmnd  eomplcli'ly  buried  belw^im  his  wure^ 
llou«G  and  the  Chan^<>,  ht  (Hi  tiot^dloiTsneFs  of 
life,  nor  any  want  of  domcatic  anmacmcntB. 
When  my  father  died^  he  reccivrd  me  kindly^ 
but  after  a  few  moiilha  llndin^  no  j^reat  plea- 
sure in  tho  convt-rsation  of  eaeh  other,  we  part- 
ed I  and  he  remitted  me  a  small  annuity,  on 
which  I  livtfd  a  quiet  and  atudioua  life,  without 
wiy  wiah  to  ^raw  great  by  the  death  of  my 
benefactor. 

But  though  I  never  sujiered  any  mali^ant 
tnipatience  to  take  holds  on  my  mind,  I  could 
not  forbear  sometime 9  to  imapioe  to  myself  iJie 
pleaBure  of  bem^  rich ;  anti  when  I  read  of 
direr^iont  aod  ma^niBeencet  revolvod  to  trj^ 
wh«n  time  should  put  the  trial  In  my  power, 
what  pleaaure  they  could  afford. 

My  nnelej  in  the  laiter  ipring  of  hia  life, 
when  hi«  ruddy  ch«ek  artd  hi«  firm  nerve* 
pramiaed  him  a  Ion ^  and  healthy  ag-e,  died  of 
an  apoplexy.  Hla  death  guve  me  neither  joy 
jmr  aorrow.  He  did  mo  good,  and  [  r  *f  araeS 
him  with  eraliiude  ;  but  I  cotdd  not  please 
him,  and  tfcerefore  could  not  love  bim. 

He  bad  the  policy  of  tittle  minda  who  lore 
to  aurpmf?  T  nnH  having  always  represented 
hjB  fortune  na  less  tbari  it  wa»^  had,  I  euppoRe, 
often  gratified  himself  with  thtnkin^i  Imw  I 
ahould  be  delighted  to  find  myself  twice  as 
rich  as  1  eJtpected.  My  wealth  waa  such  as 
exceeded  all  the  seKemeP  of  e^penRe  which  I 
bad  formf'd  ;  and  I  Sflon  iM'zznn  to  expand  my 
thoughts  and  look  rouml  iinr  for  aome  purchase 
of  felicity- 

The  moat  striking  effect  of  riehes  is  the 
■pie n dour  of  dre*i9^  which  every  man  baa  ob- 
served to  enforce  rc^spcetj  and  lacihtate  recep- 
tion ;  and  nsy  fir^t  di  sire  was  to  bo  fine.  I 
aent  for  a  tailor  vvho  was  employ <*d  by  the  no- 
bility, and  ordered  sueli  a  suit  of  clothes  v,^  1 
had  often  looked  on  with  involuutary  J^nbmls- 
aion,  and  am  aaliamed  to  rememb<  r  willi  what 
flutters  of  expectntion  1  wniti'd  for  the  hour 
when  1  should  iasue  forth  in  all  the  *^plendour 
of  embroidery.  The  elothea  wens  brought  and 
for  three  days  I  ohsericd  many  eye:?  turned 
towards  me  BS  I  passf^d  ;  hut  I  b  U  myaelf  ob- 
Btruelcd  in  tbtj  corumon  intereonrse  of  civility, 
by  an  uneasy  c<jn scion sn ess  of  my  new  ap- 
pearance J  aa  I  thou^dil  myself  more  observed, 
1  was  more  an^iouj^  ahout  my  mien  and  beha- 
viour ;  and  the  mi  en  whiek  ;s  formed  by  care 
is  cnmmonly  ridiculous.  A  short  time  accus- 
tomed me  to  riiysatir,  and  my  dre^fi  was  without 
pain  and  witljout  pleasure. 

FoK  a  littto  whiU  I  triad  to  be  ■  rako,  but  1 


f  be^an  to^  late  ;  itid  haviing  by  natsif#  no  laa 
for  a  frolic,  was  iu  ^eat  dan^irrof  etif^tttemfc 
drunkard,  A  fever,  in  which  not  o»t'^  m  Hf 
companion  a  paid  me  0.  Wait,  ^«vo  me  time  w 
reflection,  1  found  that  there  wia  no  gVMl 
pleaaiiro  in  breaking  windows  and  lyta#  m 
the  roood^house ;  and  reaolrcd  to  wiaociam 
no  long^er  with  those  whom,  though  1  tnJ 
treated  and  bailed  them,  I  ooitld  n^t  make 
fri^'fuM. 

1  then  chan;^ed  my  meunr^A  kept  nmomf' 
homt-a,  and  had  the  comfort  nf  acein^  taj  nas* 
rery  oilen  in  the  newa,  I  had  a  cfaewiut  horat^ 
the  £Taijd^n  of  Childcra,  who  won  four  platei^ 
a nd^n  by-  ma  ti^hea ;  and  a  bay  filly  wim  < 

0  ff  the  ii  ve-y eara-old  plate,  and  w*a  c 
perform  much  greater  exploits,  wbei\  my  |,  .  . 
broke  her  wiad  becauae  1  happened  to  e«tdh 
him  Belling  oats  for  beer.  This  happiness  wmm 
soon  at  an  end  ;  there  wa«  no  pleaman*  whfiti  t 
loaf,  and  when  I  won  I  could  nut  much  ex«lL 
mya^lf  by  the  virtues  of  my  horve^  I  ^rew 
ashamed  of  the  company  of  joekey^lorda^  sud 
resolved  to  ftpend  no  more  ol*  my  time  in  tMs 
Btabte, 

It  waa  now  known  thftt  I  had  tnon^j,  voM 
would  apend  it,  and  I  paMad  £iiir  moniha  ia 
the  conapany  of  architaet^  whoflc  whoie  bnit^ 
neaa  waa,  to  persuade  me  to  build  a  bouses  W. 
told  them  that  1  had  more  room  thaji  1  wmiMta>iL^ 
but  could  not  ^t  rid  of  their  iiiipof|iiDiti«&  i^ 
n«w  plan  wa«  broug-ht  m«  evmj  wnrmmg  ;  lUI 
at  laal  my  constancy  was  oTcrpOfvered,  and  f 
be^an  to  build.  The  haptMoeMof  bvHdiilg  bat- 
ed but  a  little  while,  for  tbough  I  love  to  arnnd^ 

1  hate  to  be  cheated  |  and  1  aoon  Ibuttd,  TOtto 
build  ia  to  be  robbed  1 

How  I  pn>ceed  in  tho  purauit  of  tuppine*^ 
jon  shall  Kea^r  when  I  find  myself  diipoMd  t* 
write, 

1  am,  Sir, 

TtM,  Ram  OIL 


No.  63,]     SiTORDAT,  Juki  30,  1753* 

Tm  natural  progress  of  the  worka  of  meaii 
fronv  rudcnesa  to  convenience,  from  coart' 
nience  to  elegance,  and  from  elegaoca  to 
nicety, 

Tho  first  I aboiu-i a  enforced  by  necesaity.  Tbfl 
aavHjEre  hnds  hi  ma  elf  incommoded  by  hcati^ 
cold,"  by  rain  and  wind  ;  he  ahelters  himaal/ia 
the  hollow  of  a  roek  ojid  learns  to  di^  a  €$n 
where  there  waa  none  before.  He  Soda  \h* 
sun  and  the  wind  excluded  by  the  thicket,  uid 
when  the  aecidenla  of  the  cl^aae,  or  thoflffl^ 
venience  of  pasturage,  lead  him  into  ro<w» 
open  pUrea,  be  forms  a  thicket  for  hioiaeJ^  ^7 
plantin/!>  atakea  at  proper  diet&jicea,  and  laying 
branches  frum  one  to  another. 

The  next  ^^m  da  lion  of  skill  a  ad  indaitJ^ 
product's  u  house  closed  with  doora,  and  diTHh 
ed  by  partitiotja  ;  and  apartments  are-  mdd' 
plied  and  diiposE'd  accordin^f  to  tlie  vanon' 
de^eca  of  power  or  invention  j  improveo^t 
succeeds  iniprovement,  as  he  that  i<  W 
from  a  ^.^r^ntt'r  evil  prow^  impatient  of  il««*t 
till  eaist:  in  tunc  is  advanced  to  pleaaure. 

The  mind  aot  free  ftoro  the  tmpattnnibti  ^ 
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iwtnnil  want,  gnma  leisure  to  go  in  search  or 
■npcrfluoufi  /^ratifications,  and  adds  to  the  uses 
of  habitation  the  deli/^hts  of  prospect  Then 
tegins  the  rei^n  of  symmetry ;  orders  of 
ftrantecturc  are  invented,  and  one  part  of  the 
'^•"■56  is  conformed  to  another,  without  any 
r  reason,  than  that  the  eye  may  not  be  of- 


'  The  passm^  is  very  short  from  elegance  to 
hcraiy.  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns  arc 
■Ooii  succeeded  by  gilt  cornices,  inlaid  floors, 
•ad  pettj  ornaments,  which  show  rather  the 
frtalth  than  the  taste  of  the  possessor. 
Ltnffuage  proceeds,  like  every  thing  else, 
rh  improvement*  to  degeneracy.     The 


raters  who  first  take  possession  of  a  countr>', 
haviiij;  not  many  ideas,  and  those  not  nicely 
iBodihed  or  discriminated,  were  contented,  if  by 
geneiml  terms  and  abrupt  sentences  they  could 
mtke  their  thoughts  known  to  one  another; 
mB  lift  begins  to  be  more  regulated,  and  pro- 
perty to  become  limited,  disputes  must  be  de- 
cided, and  claims  adjusted  ;  the  differences  of 
tUnin  are  noted,  and  distinctness  and  proprie- 
ty of  expression  become  necessary.  In  time, 
bu|nness  and  plenty  give  rise  to  curiosity, 
iiia  tile  sciences  are  cultivated  for  ease  and 
pleasure;  to  the  arts,  which  are  now  to  be 
taught,  emulation  soon  adds  the  art  of  teach- 
ing ;  and  the  studious  and  ambitious  contend 
not  onl^  who  shall  think  best,  but  who  shall 
tell  thenr  thoughts  in  the  most  pleasing  man- 
ner. 

Then  begin  the  aAs  of  rhetoric  and  poetry, 
tho  regulation  of  figures,  the  selection  of 
worda,  the  modulation  of  periods,  the  graces 
of  transition,  the  complication  of  clauses,  and 
all  the  dcliracies  of  stvie  and  subtilities  of 
composition,  useful  while  they  advance  per- 
•pieuity,  and  laudable  while  they  increase 
pieasnre,  but  easily  to  be  refined  by  needless 
■empuloaity  till  they  shall  more  embarrass 
the  writer  than  assist  the  reader  or  deiif^ht 


honour  which  has  hilhi  rto  been  denied  liim,  of 
showing  liirf  countrymen  that  something  more 
was  to  be  dcairod,  and  that  English  verse  might 
be  exaitid  into  poetry. 

From  t!ie  tiino  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  the 
English  writers  have  studied  elegance,  and 
advanced  their  language,  by  successive  im- 
provement s,  to  as  much  harmony  as  it  can 
easily  receive,  and  as  much  copiousness  aa 
human  knowledge  has  hitherto  required. 
These  advances  nave  not  been  made  at  all 
times  with  the  same  diligence  or  the  same 
success.  Negligence  has  suspended  the 
course  of  improvement,  or  affectation  turned 
it  aside  ;  time  has  elapsed  with  little  change, 
or  change  has  been  made  without  amend- 
ment. But  elegance  has  been  long  kept  in 
view  with  attention  as  near  to  constancy  as 
life  permits,  till  every  man  now  endeavours  to 
excel  others  in  acciu-acy  or  outshine  them  in 
splendonr  of  style,  and  the  danger  is,  lest  care 
should  too  soon  pass  to  aflectaaon. 
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The  first  state  is  commonly  antecedent  to 
the  practice  of  writing ;  the  ignorant  essays  of 
haparfect  diction  pass  away  with  the  savage 
generation  that  uttered  them.  No  nation  can 
tnee  their  language  beyond  the  second  period, 
ud  eren  of  that  it  does  not  often  happen 
tfttit  many  nx)numents  remain. 

The  fate  of  the  English  tongue  is  like  that 
of  others.  We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty 
jaigon  of  our  barbarous  ancestors;  but  we 
UTO  specimens  of  our  language  when  it  began 
to  bo  adapted  to  civil  ancT  religious  purposes, 
and  iinci  it  such  as  might  naturally  bo  ezpect- 
ad^  artless  and  simple,  unconnected  and  con- 
eioo.  The  writers  seem  to  have  desired  little 
■Ofo  than  to  be  understood,  and  perhaps  sel- 
dom aspired  to  the  praise  of  pleasing.  Their 
vorses  were  considered  chiefly  as  memorial, 
aad  therefore  did  not  differ  from  prose  but  by 
the  measure  or  the  rhyme. 

In  this  state,  varied  a  little  according  to  the 
dUftieut  purposes  or  abilities  of  writers,  our 
language  may  be  said  to  have  continued  to 
te  time  of  Oower,  whom  Chaucer  calls  his 
maatery  and  who,  however  obscured  by  his 
scholar's  popularity,  seems  justly  to  claim  the 
SO 


Sir, 

As  nature  has  made  every  man  desirous  of 
happiness,  I  flatter  myself,  that  you  and  your 
readers  cannot  hut  feel  some  curiosity  to 
know  tlie  sequel  of  my  story  ;  for  though,  by 
trying  the  difTcrcnt  schemes  of  pleasure,  1 
have  yet  found  nothing  in  which  I  could  final- 
ly acquiesce ;  3*et  the  narrative  of  my  at- 
tempts will  not  be  wholly  without  use,  since 
we  always  approach  nearer  to  truth  as  we  de- 
tect more  and  more  varieties  of  error. 

When  I  had  sold  my  racers,  and  put  the 
orders  of  architecture  out  of  my  head,  my 
next  resolution  was  to  be  a  Hne  gentleman.  I 
frequented  the  polite  coffee-houses,  grew  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  men  of  humour,  and 
gained  tho  right  of  bowing  familiarly  to  half 
ic  nobility.  In  this  new  scene  of  life  my 
great  labour  was  to  learn  to  laufh.  I  had 
been  used  to  consider  laughter  as  Uie  efllect  of 
merriment ;  but  I  soon  learned  that  it  is  one 
of  tlie  arts  of  adulation,  and,  from  laughing 
only  to  show  that  I  was  pleased,  I  now  began 
to  laugh  when  I  wished  to  please.  This  was 
at  first  very  difficult.  I  sometimes  heard  tho 
story  witli  dull  iudifTcrence  ;  and,  not  exalting 
myself  to  merriment  by  due  gradations,  bunt 
out  suddenly  into  an  awkward  noise,  which 
was  not  always  fu\'ourabIy  iuterpretcd.  Some- 
times I  was  behind  tho  rest  of  the  company, 
and  lost  the  grace  of  laughing  by  delay,  and 
sometimes  when  I  began  at  the  right  time 
was  deficient  in  loudness  or  in  lengtL  Bat, 
by  diligent  imitation  of  the  best  models,  I  at- 
tained at  last  such  flexibility  of  muscles,  that  I 
was  always  a  welcome  auditor  of  a  story, 
and  got  the  reputation  of  a  good-natured  fe.- 
low. 

This  was  something ;  but  much  more  was 
to  be  done,  that  I  might  be  universally  allow- 
ed to  be  a  fine  gentleman.  1  appeared  at 
cowl  on  all  public  days  j  betted  at  gaming- 
Ubles  and  plaved  at  all  the  route  of  enunoneo. 


IIS 
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rif«. 


1 


\  wwnt  every  aigbt  to  tlie  opera,  took  a  Hddl^r 
ol'  diupiit^a  merit  under  my  protectioa,  be- 
t^me  Ihc  ho&d  of  a  musicttl  faction,  nod  hmd 
Momedm^s  conc^ftii  at  my  owu  bouMo*  I  once 
thou§bt  to  have  atuijied  tbe  hi^heet  mak  of 
eU^nce,  by  lakin|  n  ronal^n  Bingcr  into 
keeping*  But  my  taypurite  Mdlpf  contrivod 
to  ha  iirrceud  on  tjv?  nigbt  of  a  concert,  for  a 
Huer  AUJt  of  dotfaes  Iban  1  h^d  erer  preaumcd 
to  fireatf  and  [  lost  all  the  fatne  of  patronage 
by  r^fuaing  to  bail  him. 

My  nejtt  amhilion  wo*  to  sit  fbr  my  pi  dure, 
f  ipfiDt  a  i^hole  winter  in  going  from  piiinttT  to 
paintor,  to  bespeuk  a  wbaTe  Icngtii  oforu^  and 
a  balf  Leu^th  of  aootlier,  (  talk^'d  of  nothing 
but  altitudes,  dfapericn,  and  proper  Hghts  ; 
took  mj  ^i^tids  to  se^  tho  pieturea  aftor 
every  »ittiftg  j  heard  every  day  of  a  wonder- 
ful performer  in  crayons  and  miniature,  aud 
ient  my  pitituiea  to  be  copied  ;  waa  told  by 
the  judgp*  tiiat  they  wcr«  not  likf,  and  was 
recommrnded  to  other  artiM$.  At  luBgth  be- 
ing not  able  to  plea»e  my  friend ■,  I  ^rew  leaa 
pleased  myself,  *nd  at  last  resolved  to  think  no 
more  about  it, 

it  was  impoaiible  to  live  In  total  idleneas: 
atnd  woxidi^riog  about  in  search  of  something 
to  do  I  was  invited  to  a  weekly  ia(ie1}ng  of 
virtuoaos,  and  felt  myself  instantuneouslv 
seized  witli  an  un^zting^uiahahlc  ardour  for  all 
natami  curioaitiei.  1  ran  from  auction  to  atic- 
tloo,  became  a  ctitle  in  sheila  and  fofusLla, 
bought  a  HtfTtus  $ie€M  of  ioestJmahle  value, 
and  purchased  a  secret  art  of  preserving  in- 
aects,  which  made  my  collection  the  envy  of 
the  other  philonopheis,  I  found  thiH  plcafiure 
infngled  with  much  conation.  All  the  faults 
of  my  life  were  for  nine  months  circulatsd 
through  the  town  with  the  most  active  malig- 
nity, Bccttuae  I  happened  to  catf  h  a  TiKith  of 
peculiar  varieoalmn  ;  and  burnuHi^  [  o:nv 
outbid  all  the  lovers  of  Bhelt*^,  and  rurtiid  oft' 
a  nautilus,  \i  was  hinUd  that  the  validity  of 
mf  uncle'a  will  ought  to  be  disputed.  1  will 
not  deny  that  I  was  very  proud  both  of  the  moth 
and  of  the  shell ,  and  gratified  myself  with 
theenvy  of  my  companions,  and  perhapsi  more 
than  became  a  benevolent  brinir>  Hut  in  tinie 
1  grew  weary  of  br^in^  haled  for  that  which 
produced  no  advantage,  gave  my  shi^lls  to 
ehitdren   that   wanted   pi  ay- things,   and   sup- 

r-esaed  the  art  of  drvin;^  butterriies,  hefiausii- 
would  not  tempt  idleness  and  cruelty  to  kill 
them, 

I  now  be^an  to  feel  life  tedious,  and  \vi*ihed 
to  store  myself  with  fritiirt?^  with  whom  1 
might  grow  old  in  the  interchange  of  bcnr va- 
lence. I  had  observed  that  popularity  was  most 
eoflilv  gained  hy  an  open  table,  and  thfrofore 
hired  a  French  cook,  furnJ.^bed  my  cidn hoard 
with  great  magtiificence,  filled  my' cellar  with 
wines  of  pompoUB  appellivtion»,  bought  every 
thing  that  was  dear  before  it  was?  good,  and 
invited  aU  those  who  wuro  moat  famous  for 
judi^ng  of  a  dinner.  In  three  weeks  my  rook 
fi^ave  me  warning,  and,  upon  inquiry  told  me 
mat  Lord  Clue  as  v,  who  dined  with  me  the  day 
beforej  had  sent  him  an  offer  of  double  wa^je?. 
My  pride  prevailed  :  I  raised  hi^  wages,  and 
invited  hii  lordohip  to  another  feosu    1  lova 


plain  meat,  and  was  thert^foie  aoon  weary  c»^ 
spreading  a  table  of  which  [  cou[d  not  pftrtok^ai^ 
i    found    tlmt    nij  quests,   when  they   wcia^^^ 
away,  ciitlciaed  Uieir  enti^rtainmcnt  and  cen- 
sured my  profnAMnij  my  cook  thought  him 
self  neceftsary,   and     took  upon  hieo  this  d^ 
relation  of  tlic  house  j  and  I  could  not  rid  my 
aelf  of  BatUrrers,  or  break  Irom  aUvexy,  M, 
hy  shutting  up  my  houae,  and  decUriag  my  re- 
solution to  live  in  lodging*. 

After  all  this,  tell  me,  dear  Idler,  what  [ 
must  do  next ;  I  h^ve  healthy  I  have  cnon«y, 
and  !  bopo  that  I  have  underetoziding  $  f^ 
with  all  1iie»e,  I  have  never  beeii  able  to  pais 
a  single  day  which  I  did  &ot  wiab  «t  Ui  end 
before  sunaet.  TcU  m%  dcmt  Idleti  wlwt  I 
shaUdo, 

I  am, 

Your  banibU  lerrontf 

Tim.  EajeoKft. 


No.  65,]     SaTl7RDAn  Ji'^T  1%  1759. 

Tut  sequel  of  Clarendon's  history,  at   East 
happily  published,  is  an  accession  to  Ea^liab. 
literature  eijually  agreeable  to  the  odniirera  oi~ 
i:)cgance    and    tlic    lovers    of    ^uth ;    man^ 
douotful  facta  may  now  be  ascertain  etf,   an  eft 
many  questions,  after  itms  debate,  may  be  de- 
termined by  decisive  authontv.     He  that  re^ 
cords  Iranaaetionii  in  which  niniaelf  vima  en^ 
gaged  has  not  only  an  opoortwruty  of  know^ 
injj    innumerable    parU(;Uiani   which    escape 
spectators,  but  has  his  nntural  ^wers  ejcaltwf 
by  Ihat  ardour  which  always  nsca  at  tho  re- 
rriembmiice  of  our  own  importance,  and  by" 
whieb  livery  man  is  enabled  to  relate  Ma  <^wn 
actions  better  than  another'!. 

Th<'  difficulties  through  which  thii  wo  A  tii^ 
?tni;zi;^b"d  into  h^^ht,  miu  the  delays  with  whicK 
our  liope?t  liaveheen  lon^  mocked,  naturally^ 
lead  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
rtirm  fal-^*  of  pofllhumou?  conipos^itions* 

ilv  who  sees  himaelf  .surrounded  byadminri. 
Hnd  whose  vanity  is  hourly  feasted  with  alt  the 
luxuHt'sof  studied  praise,  is  easily  per«u*de<i 
Lhat  hi-^  inflaeiicc  will  be  extended  beyond  hi* 
life  I  that  they  who  cringe  in  his  prcpcncp 
will  reverence  hi^  memory^  and  that  those  whi*^ 
are  proud  to  be  numbered  amoriff  his  friendSg, 
will  i'ndeavour  to  vindicate  hi  a  choice  by  Mol 
for  hiy  reputation. 

With  fiopes  like  tbcse,  to  the  erecuton  of** 
Swill  was  committed  the  history  of  the  lasL^ 
years  of  Qupen  Anne,  and  to  tho*i;e  of  Popf, 
Ihe  works  which  remained  urtprinted  in  W-- 
cloflct.  The  performances  of  Pope  wcrc-^ 
burnt  by  tbo!«e  wliom  he  had  perhaps  setected 
from  all  mankin  I  as  most  kkely  lo  publish  - 
them  J  and  rhe  biMory  had  hkowW  p^riahed, 
had  not  a  ^Ir.i girling  trsn ■script  fallen  in'- 
buflV  hnnd«. 

The  papcTB  Irjfl:  in  the  closet  of  Pieren^c,  so_ 
[died  hi:^  hf'ir^  with  a  whole  winler*5  fuel  j  ani 
many  of  the  labmirs  of  !he   leampd    biflbo| 
Lloyd  were  con;^umed   in   tbe  kitchen  of 
descendants. 

Some  works  J  iiiflecd,  have  escaped  Total  d 
rCruction,  but  yet  have  had  reason  ro  ?ame- 
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Hhm  fkte  of  erpluuis  exposed  to  the  fnqds  of 
— fcithfal  gu&raiaiis.  How  Hale  would  have 
the  mntilationfl  which  hie  "  Pleas  of 


te  Crown"  have  soflered  firom  the  editor, 
Asy  who  know  his  character  will  easily  cod- 

TIm  eciginal  copj  of  Bomet's  history,  though 
pnnisea  to  some  fmhlic*  library,  baa  been 
mmwm  cnren ;  and  who  then  can  prove  the  fideli- 
If  tf  toe  publication,  when  the  authenticity  of 
Cknadon'e  histoiy,  though  printed  with  the 
MMrtinn  of  one  of  the  first  univeraities  of  the 
««ri^  ^^  not  an  unexpected  manuscript  been 
Mppiqf  disoovered,  would,  with  the  help  of  fac- 
riaai  opsdnlity,  have  been  brought  into  ques- 
1km  bv  the  two  lowest  of  all  human  beinrs,  a 
gwibhler  fer  a  party,  and  a  commissioner  of  ex- 

▼uity  is  often  no  less  mischievous  than  neg- 
tomM  or  dishonesty.  He  that  possesses  a 
^BmUo  BHuraeeript,  hopes  to  raise  ito  esteem 


bv0saoe«lment,  and  debehts  in  the  distinction 
vhiehho hnMines  himself  to  obtain  by  keep- 
kiej  of  a  treasure  which  he  neither  uses 
From  him  it  falls  to  some  other 
bnt  more  negligent,  who  con- 
lumber,  aim  rids  himself  of 

Y«i  then  are  some  works  which  the  authors 
impoblished  to  posterity,  how< 
I  be  the  event,  however  hopeless 
He  that  writes  the  history  of 
^  if  he  adheres  steadily  to  troth, 
wB  write  that  which  his  own  times  will  not 
He  must  be  content  to  re- 
I  hia  book  till  all  private  passions  shall 
p  and  lofo  and  hatred  give  way  to  curi- 


It. 


t  many  leave  the  labours  of  half  their  life 
ir  flODeeiitorB  and  to  chance,  because  they 
1  Ml  oend  them  abroad  unfinished,  and  are 
to  finiah  them,  having  prescribed  to 
I  each  a  degree  of  exactness  as  hu- 
es can  scarcely  attain.  *'  Lloyd,^ 
aBumet,  ''did  not  lay  out  his  learning 
the  same  dfligence  as  he  laid  it  in.**  He 
warn  wSmrnjm  hesitating  and  inquiring,  raising 
~*^ — ^~~i  and  removmg  them,  ana  waiting 
r  light  and  fuller  discovery.  Baker, 
ny  years  passed  in  biography,  left  his 
ipts  to  be  buried  in  a  library,  because 
dliiift  wu  unpeiiect  which  could  never  be  per- 

I  learned  men,  let  those  who  aspire 
praise  imitate  the  diligence,  and 
mpnlosity.  Let  it  be  always  re- 
l  that  life  is  short,  that  knowledge  is 
■d  that  many  doubts  deserve  not  to 
hftimnd,  Xjti  those  whom  nature  and  study 
liaii  ^nalifiad  to  teach  mankind,  teU  us  whst 
Ikgr  MkT9  learned  while  they  are  yet  able  to 
^rnHf  sad  tnist  their  reputation  only  to  them- 


#.  k  wooklto  proper  to  repoaht.  In  foiiM  fnibUe  idua. 
kSimmiseflpi  or  CUr«ndon,  which  hM  ne  iMspMi  all 
1  of  ufaidiful  pubUcMloo. 


No.  ee.]    Satusdat,  July  SI,  1759 

No  complaint  is  more  frequently  repeated 
amonff  the  learned,  than  that  of  the  waste 
made  by  time  among  the  labours  of  antiquity. 
Of  those  who  once  filled  the  civilized  world 
with  their  renown,  nothing  is  now  left  bnt 
their  names  which  are  left  only  to  raise  desires 
that  never  can  be  satisfied,  and  sorrow  which 
never  can  be  comforted. 

Had  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  been 
faithfully  delivered  down  from  age  to  age,  had 
the  Alexandrian  library  been  spared^  and  the 
Palatine  repositories  remainea  ummpaired, 
how  much  might  we  have  known  of  which  we 
ara  now  doomed  to  be  ienomnt !  how  many 
laborious  inouiries,  and  dark  conjectures; 
how  many  collations  of  broken  hints,  and  mu- 
tilated passages  might  have  been  spared ! 
We  should  have  known  the  successions  of 
princes,  the  revolutions  of  empire,  the  actions 
of  the  great,  and  opinions  of  the  wise,  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  eveiy  state,  and  the 
arts  by  which  public  grandeur  and  happineas 
are  acquired  and  preserved ;  wo  should  have 
traced  the  progress  of  life,  seen  colonies  from 
distant  raeions  take  possession  of  European 
deserts,  ana  troops  of  savaccs  settled  into  com- 
munities by  the  desiro  of  keeping  what  they 
had  acquired  ;  we  should  have  traced  the  gra- 
dations of  civility,  and  travelled  upward  to  the 
original  of  things  by  the  light  of  history,  till  in 
remoter  time  it  had  glimmered  in  fable,  and  at 
last  sunk  into  darkness. 

If  the  works  of  imagination  had  been  less 
diminished,  it  is  likely  that  all  future  times 
might  have  been  supplied  with  inexhanstible 
amusement  by  the  notions  of  antiquity.    The 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would 
have  shown  all  the  stronger  passions  in  all 
their  diversities ;  and  the  comedies  of  Menan- 
der  would  have  furnished  all  the  maxims 
domestic  life.     Nothing    would    have  bei 
necessaiy  to  mortal  wisoom  but  to  have  stndi 
these  great  masters,  whose  knowled^^  would 
have  guided  doubt,  and  whose  authority  would 
have  silenced  cavils. 

Such  are  the  thou|[hU  that  rise  in  every  sta 
dent,  when  his  curiosity  b  elnded,  and  his 
searehes  are  frustrated ;  yet  it  may  perhaps  bs 
doubted,  whetherour  complaints  ara  not  som^ 
times  inconsiderate,  and  whether  we  do  not 
imagine  more  evil  than  we  feeL  Of  the  an^ 
cients,  enough  remains  to  excite  our  emulation 
and  direct  our  endeavours.  Many  of  the 
works  which  time  has  left  us,  we  know  to  have 
been  those  that  were  most  esteemed,  and  which 
antiquity  itself  considered  as  models ;  so  that, 
having  the  originals,  we  nuy  without  much 
regret  lose  the  imiUtions.  The  obscurity 
wmch  the  want  of  contemporary  writers  often 
produces,  only  darkens  single  passages,  and 
those  commonly  of  slight  importance.  The 
general  tendency  of  every  piece  may  be  known : 
and  though  that  diligence  deserves  praise 
which  leaves  nothing  unexamined,  yet  iu  mis- 
carriages are  not  much  to  be  lamented  ;  fb^ 
the  most  useful  truths  are  always  universal, 
and  unconnected  with  accidents  and  customs. 

Such  is  the  general  conspiracy  of  human 
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nature  &^D*t  cQuUmpor^rf  mtnij  Uint,  if  w^ 
had  inherited  from  antiquiiy  cnmiijh   to  aiTiifA 

meul  ^  tbe  kU«j  I  know  not  what  room  nauld 
havQ  been  lefl  lor  modem  geniua  or  modern 
induftry  ;  a^lmost  cvt'ty  subjftot  wouti  b^tTr 
been  prc-occupit?d^  and  tvery  atyJ(i  would  haw 
b?eo  ^^>d  ity  a  precedent  from  whit^h  ftiw 
would  have  ventor^jd  to  depart  Every  writei 
would  havo  had  &  rivaJ^  whoae  isupuriority 
w«4  alrvELdyacknowkdo'^d,  and  to  v^^bo^t:  fatno 
ilia  work  would,  even  befora  it  woa  aeen^  bo 
mark^^d  out  for  »  sacrifico. 

We  sro  liow  little  tbo  united  oipciieuco  of 
maukiud  hatU  hot^n  able  to  add  to  lb 43  heroic 
Gbami?ter0  digplayed  hj  Homt^rf  and  bow  fow 
incidents  itio  fertile  ima^mstion  of  modern 
Italy  has  yet  prod  need  which  may  not  be  Ibund 
in  the  lltad  and  Odyssey.  It  i«  likely  thut  ii' 
all  the  work  a  of  Ae  Athenian  philoaopliers 
had  been  extant^  Miilbrancho  and  Locke  would 
have  beeu  condemned  to  be  silent  readers  ol' 
theancientmetapbyeidaasi  and  it  is  apparent , 
thatf  if  the  old  wHtera  had  all  re  Drained,  th'.^ 
Idler  could  not  bavo  whtlea  a  disqtuattion  on 
the  loas. 


No.  67.]    SaroiLi^Af,  Jitlt  £8,  lTfi9. 
TO  THE  IDLER, 

6ui, 

In  the  observationa  which  you  have  made  on 
the  ^arioua  opinions  and  pursuiti  of  mankind^ 
you  must  often,  in  Uterarv  co rubers ntion a ^  hnve 
met  with  men  who  ton«kler  dismpatiou  as  the 
great  enemy  of  the  intellec^t  ;  and  maintain, 
that,  in  proportion  aa  the  atudent  keep  Mm- 
iclf  within  the  bounda  of  a  J^ettled  plan,  be 
will  certainly  advance  in  aciencp. 

This  opinion  is,  perhaps,  f  nierally  true  ; 
yet  when  we  rontempUte  the' Inquisitive  nohirc 
of  the  bumun  mind,  and  iEa  perpr^lnnl  impa- 
tience of  alj  restraint,  it  may  be  douhtpd  whe- 
ther the  faculties  may  not  he  contrnctf?d  by  emj- 
fining^  tlir*  altenilon  ;  and  whether  it  may  not 
Bomelimea  be  proper  to  risk  the  ci^ftaintv  of 
little  for  tlie  c  hancc  of  niurh,  At(|irTett!ons of 
knowledg-e,  likp  hlax^-Sor^eiiiu?*^  are  oil  en  for- 
tuitoua.  Those  who  had  propo^ 'd  to  tlieni- 
nelvea  a  methodical  course  of  r^^^irlin^r^  \\^h\ 
by  accident  on  a  new  book,  wliiirh  f^piZ'^  i\u-ir 
tbouj^hts  and  kindSes  their  ciirjositv,  nnd  opens 
an  nnexpocTed  prospeet,  to  'HhiVh  the  way 
which  they  had  prearrihed  to  th<"ms*lvc5  wonld 
never  have  condneted  thpin. 

To  enforce  and  iDiint rate  my  iiirnnin^^  I  have 
?ienl  you  a  journal  of  three  drt>V  employment, 
found  among  the  pnpcra  i>r  n  late  intimate  ac* 
quaintance  ;  who,  as  will  pkinlv  appear^  ft  as 
a  man  of  vast  dc'iig^ns,  and  of  vast  p-^rfor* 
mance*^  thoug-h  he  sometimes  dejii£>nf^d  one 
thing  and  performed  another.  1  allow  that 
the  Spectator*!i  injmilnblc  productions  of  thi^ 
kind  may  well  di?cniinii^r  all  snbsequent  jour* 
nalislB;  hnt  ne  the  ffuhjrct  of  thi?  13  dirttrent 
from  that  of  any  which  the  Speetntor  has  g^iven 
UM,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  publish  or  anjipreas 


3ivQ  tip  to  raiuiitif  |  and  lokma,  attrf  all  ;ht 
cbya  whioh  ija¥a«btr«ikd  ibemf  ilrrs  upji 
me,  lo  fmiah  iny  *'E««ay  on  ibe  Ej^tent  of  ik  M 
Mental  Fowc/S{  '^  la  rtirm  my  ^^TieaUM  m  I 
Logic  I  '*  to  be  t:in  the  **  i^pic'^*  whicli  1  hun 
long  projected ;  U>  pioetsed  in  my  ^himI  ef 
tho  **  Beripturea  with  QrolJaA^«  &4^tunwsAi*^ 
and  At  my  leiauro  to  reg^ale  my^tlT  witk  Ibi 
wotka  of  claa^ica,  ancient  and  modern^  andu 
l^nUh  my  *^  Ode  to  Aatronomj* " 

IVlonday.  Dcai^^ned  to  riae  At  stX|  btOt  bt 
my  serra^nt^a  latin eas,  my  lire  was  not  li^^M 
before  ei»lit;  when  |  dioppod  into  ft  idjofa 
that  laat^^l  till  nine,  al  wluch  time  I  ai«««p  m 
aHei'  breakfast  at  ten  sat  dowa  to  9ta4j,  yn* 
poaiug  to  begin  upoi)  nvy  Easay  ;  btit,  ^naint,  ^ 
occasion  to  cou^^uit  a  pa^S'age  in  Plato,  tMi 
iibaorbed  in  the  poraoal  of  tho  Repiablic  till 
twelve.  I  had  n^^^ltcted  to  forbid  ^ompatij, 
md  now  enters  Tum  Cord  ess,  who  aJ&et  half 
rii  hour^^  chat,  inaiated  upon  my  gf^^  with 
dm  to  tnioy  ao  &bsurd  chacvcief,  &at  £•  W 
appoint ed,  by  an  adTerttaeiiKsnt^  to  tntet  han 
at  a  particular  eofrce^luHii»Ct  A^^-rwrhad  fes 
£omc  time  entertained  otmefv^ea  wrtfa  him,  Wi 
SdUied  out,  doaij^ning  each  to  repair Iit3  boin« , 
but,  as  it  fell  out^  coming  op  in  the  aJivel  to  A 
man  whose  etc  el  by  bia  aid  a  declared  km  A 
bulcber,  we  overheard  Iraoi  owning  au  ^ddfcn 
to  a  gcfnteelish  sort  of  joffil^  Udy,  wU«f»  h» 
walked  with  t  "  Miaa^  though  yoiii  fathair  i 
maatf^r  of  a  coal-hgbt£r^  and  yon  will  b*  a 
great  fortune,  Hi  a  true  |  yet  I  wiali  I  may  U 
cut  into  quarters,  U  it  ia  not  only  love,  aod  not 
lucre  of  gain,  that  ia  my  motive  for  «ifoia| 
teraid  of  marriage,'*  Ab  this  lovct  plUOfijJ 
in  his  speech,  he  milled  tta  the  lenftn  of  tllill 
atreela,  in  adiniTation  At  tho  ti«Uuiut0d  pamtf  M 
of  the  tender  passion  that  could  aotlen  evantlw 
heart  of  a  bLUclicr-  We  tiien  adjourned  to  a 
tavern,  and  from  thenci^  to  one  of  the  public 
fjurdj  n^t,  where  I  wafi  regaled  with  a  Ea«it 
unmsin*,*  rnriity  of  u>eiu  posaea^in^  ^reat  ti- 
lenl;?,  so  diBcolourpd  by  oficctation,  tSat  ihty 
only  made  them  rniinently  ridiculous;  shalbv 
thiug^T  whui  hy  contmual  dissipation^  had  u>* 
iiiliilaled  ihe  rJw  idea?  nature  hod  ijiven  tbei^ 
and  yet  ^vire  celebmiud  for  WfiriiTcrfiii  pfeBjf 
i^rntlfiuc  n  ;  youii;;^  ladiLs  eitoUed  for  then- wi^ 
because  ihty  wt  ru  handsome  ;  illiterate  emj^f 
women,  as  well  as  men,  in  hitrli  life,  adnuRfl 
for  their  knowhrlgc,  Iromihcir  brio^  resolotdf 
positive ;  and  women  of  n-al  uu^eratajidislt 
410  fur  from  pleasinj^  the  polite  mil  lion,  thil 
tbi^y  frif^htened  them"  it  way,  and  were  {ct\>ali- 
rary^  When  we  qiultrd  this  entertaimnl 
seene,  Tom  pressed  nie  irreeiistibly  to  sup 
with  hjm.  I  rciiclicd  home  at  twclv^/aitdth^a 
renet'ied,  that  thou|,'h  indeed  I  had,  byfematk- 
ing  viirious  characters,  improved  my  inaigbi 
inlo  human  nature,  yet  eUJl  1  neglected  thi 
studicp  pr^.posed,  and  according^ly  look  up  my 
Treatiiir  en  Lngie,  to  i;ive  ii  the  intented  rp- 
vi^al,  h'lt  loLind  my  spirits  loo  much  Bg:itaMd, 
nnd  ceuld  not  forbear  n  few  t*jitirieal  hues,  tia* 
der  the  tiile  of  '^Th^'    Hvenin^^a   Walk.'' 

Tuesday,  At  b.-oakfa5t^  Haein;^  my  **Odl 
to  Astrunon^iy*^  lyirtij  on  my  desk,  I  waaatfua 
with  a  train  o{  ideas,  thai  1    thought  mi^lii 
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contribute  to  its  improvement.  I  immediately 
nag  my  bcU  to  forbid  all  vi:$itant8,  when  my 
servant  opened  the  door,  with  "Sir,  Mr.  JeflVcy 
Ghdc.  "  My  cup  dropped  out  of  one  hand, 
and  my  poem  out  of  the  other.  I  could  scarce- 
ly  ask  him  to  sit ;  he  told  me  he  was  going 
to  walk,  but  as  there  was  a  likelihood  of  rain, 
be  would  sit  with  mu  ;  he  said,  he  intended  at 
firat  to  have  called  at  Mr.  Vacant's,  but  as  ho 
had  not  seen  mo  a  ercat  while,  he  did  not 
mind  coining  out  of  his  way  to  wait  on  me  ; 
I  made  him  a  bow,  but  th'inks  for  the  favour 
stuck  in  my  throat.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  to  the  cofTce-house  ;  ho  replied,  two 
honrs. 

Under  the  oppression  of  tliis  dull  interrup- 
tion, I  sat  looking  wishfully  at  the  clock  ;  for 
which,  to  increase  my  satisfaction,  I  had  cho- 
sen the  inscription,  "  Art  is  long,  and  hfo  is 
short;  *'  ezchanginfir  questions  and  answers  at 
long  intervals,  and  not  without  some  hints 
that  the  weatlier-olass  promised  fair  weather. 
At  half  an  hour  after  three  he  told  mo  he  would 
tremass  on  me  for  a  dinner,  and  desired  mo  to 
sena  to  his  bouse  for  a  bundle  of  papers,  about 
inclosing  a  common  upon  liis  estate,  which  he 
woold  read  to  me  in  the  evening.  1  declared 
Bijself  busy,  and  Mr.  Gape  went  away. 

Havine  dined,  to  compose  my  chagrin,  I 
took  my  Virgil,  and  several  other  classics,  but 
coold  not  c^Im  my  mind,  or  proceed  in  my 
scheme.  At  about  live  1  laid  my  hand  on  a 
Bible  that  lay  on  my  Ublc,  at  first  with  cold- 
ness and  insensibility  ;  but  was  imperceptibly 
eo^faged  in  a  close  attention  to  its  sublime  mo- 
lahty,  and  felt  my  heart  expanded  by  warm 
philanthropy,  and  exalted  to  dignity  of  senti- 
ment I  then  censured  m  v  too  great  solicitude, 
and  my  disgust  conceived  at  my  acquaintance, 
who  had  been  so  far  from  designing  to  offend. 
Chat  he  only  meant  to  show  kmdness  and  re- 
spect In  this  strain  of  mind  I  wrote  '*  An 
Bssay  on  Benevolence,*'  and  **  An  Elegy  on 
Snblanary  Disappointments.  "  When  1  had 
fialriied  these  at  eleven,  I  supped  and  recol- 
lected how  little  I  had  adhered  to  my  plan,  and 
afanost  auestioned  the  possibility  of  pursuing 
any  settled  and  uniform  design  ;  however,  1 
was  not  so  far  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these 
suggestions,  but  that  1  resolved  to  try  once  more 
at  my  scheme.  As  1  observed  the  moon  slun- 
mg  through  my  window,  from  a  calm  and 
bnght  sky,  spangled  with  innumrrable  stars, 
I  indolgcd  a  pleasing  nie<1itation  on  the  splen- 
did scene,  and  Hnished  my  "  Ode  to  Astro- 
nomy. " 

Wednesday.  Rose  at  si>von,  :md  employed 
three  hoars  in  perusal  of  the  "  Scriptures  with 
Orotios's  Comment  ;*'  and  after  breakfast  fell 
into  meditation  concerning  my  projected  Epic ; 
and  being  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  particular 
lifOB  of  some  heroes,  whom  I  proposed  to  cele- 
hrato,  I  consulted  Bayle  and  Moreri,  and  was 
ennged  two  hours  in  examining  various  lives 
■aa  cnaracters,  but  then  resolved  to  go  to  my 
eoiployment  When  I  was  seated  at  my 
daak,  and  began  to  feel  the  glowing  succes- 
sion of  poetical  ideas,  my  servant  brought  me 
ik  letter  from  a  lawyer  requiring  my  mstant 
ttlaadance  at  Oray*s  Inn  for  half  an  hour.    I 


went  full  of  vexation,  and  was  involved  in 
business  till  ci;:,'jit  ut  niglit  j  und  then,  being 
too  much  fatigued  to  study,  suppcil,  and 
went  to  bed. 

Here  my  friend^s  journal  concludi?s,  which 
perhaps  is  pretty  much  a  pictunj  of  the  manner 
m  which  many  prosecute  their  studies.  I  tliere- 
fore  resolved  to  send  it  you,  imagining,  that,  if 
you  think  it  worthy  of  appearing  m  your  paper, 
some  of  your  readers  may  receive  entertain- 
ment by  recognizing  a  resemblance  between 
my  friend's  conduct  and  their  own.  It  must 
be  left  to  the  Idler  accurately  to  ascertain  the 
proper  methods  of  advancing  in  literature ; 
but  this  one  position,  deduciblo  from  what  lias 
been  said  above,  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably 
asserted,  that  he  who  finds  himself  strongly 
attracted  to  any  particular  study,  though  it 
may  happen  to  be  out  of  his  proposed  scheme, 
if  it  is  not  trifling;  or  vicious,  had  better  con- 
tinue his  application  to  it,  since  it  is  likely 
that  ho  will  with  much  more  ease  and  expe- 
dition, attain  that  which  a  warm  inclination 
stimulates  him  to  pursue,  than  that  at  which  a 
prescribed  law  compels  him  to  toil. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


No.  68.]      Saturday,  Aug.  4,  1759. 

Among  the  studies  which  have  exercised  the 
ingenious  and  the  learned  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  none  has  been  more  diligently  or 
more  successfully  cultivated  than  the  art  of 
translation ;  by  which  the  impediments  which 
bar  the  way  to  science,  are,  in  some  measure, 
removed,  and  the  multiplicity  of  languages  be- 
comes less  incommodious. 

Of  every  other  kind  of  writing  the  ancients 
have  lefl  us  models  which  all  succeeding  ages 
have  laboured  to  imitate  ;  hut  translation  may 
justlv  be  claimed  by  the  moderns  as  their  own. 
In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  instruction  was 
commonly  oral,  and  learning  traditional,  and 
what  was  not  written  could  not  be  translated. 
When  alphabetical  writing  made  the  convey- 
ance of  opinions  and  the  transmission  of 
events  more  easy  and  certain,  literature  did 
not  flourish  in  more  than  one  country  at  once, 
for  distant  nations  had  little  commerce  with 
each  other ;  und  those  few  whom  curiosity 
sent  abroad  in  cj^ucst  of  improvement,  deliver- 
ed tlieii  acquisitions  in  their  own  manner, 
desirous  porh:ip3  to  be  considered  as  the 
inventors  of  that  which  they  had  learned  from 
others. 

The  Greckn  for  a  time  travelled  into  Egypt, 
but  they  tran.><lal:'J  no  books  Trom  tlic  Egyptian 
language;  and  when  the  Macedonians  had 
overthrown  the  cii)pire  of  Persia,  the  countries 
that  became  subject  to  Grecian  dominion  stu- 
died only  the  Grecian  literature.  The  books 
of  the  conquered  nations,  if  they  had  any 
among  them,  sunk  into  oblivion  ;  Greccn  con- 
sidered herself  as  the  mistress,  if  not  as  the  pa- 
rent of  arts ;  her  language  contained  all  tnat 
was  supposed  to  bo  Known,  and,  except  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  1  know 
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not  that  the  librArj  of  Alenuidrift  adopted  aaj 
tbifij^  from  a  ibrei^  toorae. 

The  RomanB  confeseed  themeelyes  the  scbo- 
lan  of  the  Greeke,  and  do  not  appear  to  hare 
expected  what  haa  since  happened,  that  the 
MBorance  of  niccoeding  ages  would  mefer 
Sem  to  their  teachers.  Ereiy  man,  who  in 
B«BM  aspired  to  the  praise  of  literature, 
tkoqgjlit  it  necessary  to  learn  Grreek,  and  had 
ao  need  of  versions  when  they  coold  study  the 
•oginals.  Translation,  however,  was  not 
wholly  neglected.  Dramatic  poems  could  be 
■aderstood  by  the  people  in  no  language  but 
thjHT  own,  and  the  Romans  were  sometimes 
•nteitsined  with  the  tragedies  of  Euripides 
and  the  comedies  of  Biensnder.  Other  works 
were  sometimes  attempted ;  in  an  old  scIm>> 
liaat  there  is  mention  of  a  Latin  Iliad ;  and 
we  have  not  wholly  lost  Tully's  version  of  the 
poem  of  Aratus  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  man  grew  eminent  by  interpreting  ano- 
ther, and  perhaps  it  was  more  frequent  to 
translate  for  exercise  or  amusement,  than  for 


The  Arabs  were  the  first  nation  who  felt  the 
ardour  of  translation :  when  they  had  subdu- 
ed the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire, 
they  found  their  captives  wiser  than  them- 
selves, and  made  haste  to  relieve  their  wants 
by  imparted  knowledge.  They  discovered 
that  many  might  grow  wise  by  the  labour  of  a 
lew,  and  that  improvements  might  be  made 
with  speed,  when  they  had  the  knowledge  of 
imner  ages  in  their  own  language.  Thc^ 
thnrelbre  made  haste  to  lay  hold  oo  medicine 
and  philosophy,  and  turned  their  chief  authors 
inlD  Arabic  Whether  they  attempted  the 
poets  is  not  known ;  their  hterary  xeal  was 
vubement,  but  it  was  short,  and  probably  ex- 
pned  before  they  had  time  to  add  the  arts  of 
elupance  those  of  necessity. 

The  study  of  ancient  literature  was  inter- 
rupted in  Europe  by  the  imiption  of  the  north- 
ern nations,  who  subverted  the  Roman  empire, 
and  erected  new  kingdoms  with  npw  langua- 
ges. It  is  not  strange,  that  such  confusion 
should  suspend  literary  attention  ,-  those  who 
lost,  and  those  who  gained  dominion,  had  im- 
mediate difficulties  to  encounter,  and  imme- 
diate miseries  to  redress,  and  had  little  leisure, 
amidst  the  violence  war,  the  trepidation  of 
flight  the  distresses  of  forced  migration,  or 
the  tumults  of  unsettled  conquest,  to  inquire 
after  speculative  truth,  to  enjoy  the  amuse- 
ment of  imaginary  adventures,  to  know  the 
history  of  former  ages,  or  study  the  events 
of  any  other  lives.  But  no  sooner  had  this 
chaos  of  dominion  sunk  into  order,  than 
learning  be^an  again  to  flourish  in  the  calm 
of  peace.  When  life  and  possessions  were 
secure,  convenience  and  enjoyment  were  soon 
sought,  learning  was  found  the  highest  gra- 
tification of  the  mind,  and  translation  became 
one  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  imparted. 

At  last,  by  a  concurrence  of  many  causes, 
the  European  world  was  roused  from  its  lethar- 
gy ;  those  arts  which  had  been  long  obscurely 
studied  in  the  gloom  of  monasteries  became  the 
general  favourites  of  mankind  ;  every  nation 
vied  with  its  neighbour  for  the  prize  of  learn- 


ing; the  epidemical  cmnlatian  apread 
south  to  north,  and  curiosity  mod-  traaalmCioo 
found  their  way  to  Britain. 


No.  69.]    SATuanAT,  Anc.  11,  1759. 

Hb  that  reviews  the  progress  fti  Engfiisih  \kk^ 
ratnrt,  will  find  that  tran^tion  was  yrmj  earfy 
cultivated  among  us,  but  that  s<NBe  prineiplsa 
either  wholly  erroneous  or  too  far  eattenaad, 
hindered  our  success  from  beinf^  always  aqoal 
to  our  diligence. 

Chaucer,  who  is  generally  considered  aa  tbt 
fother  of  our  poetry,  has  left  a  version  of  Bc^ 
tins  on  the  Comforts  of  Philosophy,  the  book 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  had  been  traoaiated 
into  Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  and  illoatnted 
with  a  copious  Comment  ascribed  to  Aq«iBa& 
It  may  be  supposed  that  Chaucer  wonid  apply 
more  than  common  attention  to  an  aothor  el 
so  much  celebrity,  yet  he  haa  attempted  m^ 
thiuff  higher  than  aversion  strictly  literal,  aad 
has  deg^ed  the  poetical  parts  to  proee,  ttat 
the  constraint  of  versification  migiit  aot  eb> 
struct  his  seal  for  fidetity. 

Cazton  taught  us  typography  about  the  year 
1474.  The  first  book  pnnted  in  Engliah  waa 
a  translation.  Cazton  was  both  the  traoalater 
and  printer  of  the  Destruction  of  Troye,  a  book 


which,  in  that  infancy  of  learning,  was 
sidered  as  the  best  account  of  the  fi&itoosages^ 
and  which,  though  now  driven  out  of  Dotiee  hf 
authors  of  no  greater  use  or  value,  alill  eo»» 
tinned  to  be  read  in  Caxton's  Kngliah  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Caxton  proceed^  as  he  began,and  exeept  the 
poems  of  Gowerand  Chaucer,  printed  nothia|r 
but  translations  from  the  French,  in  which  the 
original  is  so  scupnlously  followed,  that  they 
aflbrd  ushttle  knowledge  of  our  own  language; 
though  the  words  are  English,  the  phrase  is 
foreign. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were 
adopted  into  our  language,  but  I  think  with 
little  improvement  of  the  art  of  translation, 
though  foreign  nations  and  other  lauffuagea 
offered  us  models  of  a  better  method ;  till  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  we  began  to  find  that  greater 
hberty  was  necessary  to  elegance,  and  that 
elegance  was  necessary  to  general  reception  j 
some  essays  were  then  made  upon  the  Italian 
poets,  which  deserve  the  praise  and  gratitude 
of  posterity. 

But  the  old  practice  was  not  suddenly  for- 
saken ;  Holland  filled  the  nation  with  literal 
translation  ;  and  what  is  yet  more  strange,  the 
same  exactness  was  obstinately  practised  in 
the  versions  of  the  poets.  This  absurd  labour 
of  construing  into  rhyme  was  countenanced  by 
Jonson  in  his  version  of  Horace  ;  and  whether 
it  be  that  more  men  have  learning  than  genius, 
or  that  the  endeavours  of  that  time  w<re  more 
directed  tosvards  knowledge  than  dt^li^ht,  the 
accuracy  of  Jonson  found  more  imitators  than 
the  elegance  of  Fairfax  ;  and  May,  Sandys, 
and  Holiday,  confined  themselves  to  llie  toil 
of  rendering  line  for  line,  not  indeed  with  equal 
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felicity,  for  May  and  Sandys  wrro  poets,  and 
Holiday  only  a  scholar  and  a  critic. 

Felthmm  appears  to  consider  it  as  the  esta- 
blished law  of  poetical  tranlation,  that  the 
lines  should  be  neither  more  nor  fewer  than 
those  of  the  original ;  and  so  long  had  this 
DTcjudico  prevailed,  that  Denham  praises 
nnshaw's  version  of  Quarini  as  the  exam- 
ple of  a  "  new  and  noble  way,"  as  the  first 
attempt  to  break  the  boundaries  of  custom, 
and  assert  the  natural  freedom  of  the  Muse. 

In  the  j»oneral  emulation  of  wit  and  genius 
which  the  festivity  of  the  Restoration  produc- 
ed, the  poets  shook  of  their  constraint,  and 
considered  translation  as  no  longer  confined  to 
serrile  closeness.  But  reformation  is  seldom 
the  woA  of  pure  virtue,  or  unassisted  reason. 
Translation  was  improved  more  by  accident 
than  conviction.  The  writers  of  the  foregoing 
age  bad  at  least  learning  equal  to  their  eenius, 
and  being  often  more  able  to  explain  the  sen- 
timents or  illustrate  the  allusions  of  the  an- 
cients, than  to  exhibit  their  graces  and  trans- 
fiise  their  spirit,  were  perhaps  willing  some- 
times to  conceal  their  want  of  poetry  by  pro- 
(bflon  of  Uteraturo,  and  therefore  translated 
literallv,  that  their  fidelity  might  shelter  their 
iniipidi^r  or  harshness.  The  wits  of  Charles' 
time  had  seldom  more  than  slight  and  superfi- 
cial views  ;  and  their  care  was,  to  hide  their 
want  of  leanung  behind  the  colours  of  a  gay 
imagination :  they  therefore  translated  always 
with  freedom,  sometimes  with  licentiousness, 
and  perhape  expected  that  their  readers  should 
accept  spngfathness  for  knowledge,  and  con- 
aider  ignorance  and  mistake  as  impatience 
•ad  nei^gence  of  a  mind  too  rapid  to  stop  at 
difficulties,  and  too  elevated  to  descend  to  mi- 
mateness. 

Thas  was  translation  made  more  easy  to  the 
writer,  and  more  delightful  to  the  reader ;  and 
there  is  no  wonder  if  ease  and  pleasure  have 
(bond  their  advocates.  The  paraphrastic  liber- 
lies  hare  been  almost  universally  admitted  ; 
md  Shezboum,  whose  learning  was  eminent, 
and  who  had  no  need  of  any  excuse  to  pass 
■lifflithr  over  obscurities,  is  the  only  writer  who 
in  later  times  has  attempted  to  justify  or  revive 
the  ancient  severity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  mean  to  be  observed. 
Dryden  saw  very  early  that  closeness  best  pre- 
■erved  an  author's  sense,  and  that  freedom 
best  exhibited  his  spirit ;  he  therefore  will  de- 
serve the  highest  praise,  who  can  give  a  repre- 
sentation at  once  faithful  and  pleasing,  who 
can  convey  'the  same  thoughts  with  the  same 
graoes,  and  who,  when  he  translates,  chan- 
ges nothing  but  the  language. 


Ko.  70.]     SiToaDAT,  Auo.  18, 1759. 

Fbw  faults  of  style  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
excite  the  malignity  of  a  more  numerous  class 
of  readers  than  the  use  of  hard  words. 

If  an  author  be  supposed  to  involve  his 
thoughts  in  voluntary  obscurity,  and  to  ob- 
struct, by  unnecessary  difficulties,  a  mind 
eaeer  in  pursuit  of  truth ;  if  ho  writes  not  to 
vaSve  others  learned,  but  to  boast  the  learn- 


ing which  he  po8Stf*4.<^«  himself,  and  wishes  to 
be  admired  rather  than  understood,  he  coun- 
teracts the  first  end  of  writing  and  justly  suf- 
fers the  utmost  severity  of  censure,  or  the 
more  afflictive  severity  of  neglect. 

But  words  are  only  hard  to  those  who  do 
not  understand  them  :  and  the  critic  ouffht  al- 
ways to  inouire,  whether  he  is  incommoded  by 
the  fault  of^  the  writer,  or  by  his  own. 

Every  author  does  not  ^^rite  for  eveiy  rea- 
der ;  many  questions  are  such  as  the  illiterate 
part  of  mankind  can  have  neither  interest  nor 
pleasure  to  discussing,  and  which  therefore  it 
would  be  a  useless  endeavour  to  level  with 
common  minds,  by  tiresome  circumlocutions  or 
laborious  explanations  ;  and  many  suhiects  of 
general  use  may  be  treated  in  a  difibrent 
manner,  as  the  book  is  intended  for  the  learoi- 
ed  or  the  ignorant  Diffusion  and  explication 
are  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  those  who, 
beinf  neither  able  nor  accustomed  to  think 
for  themselves,  can  learn  only  what  is  expresik 
ly  taught ;  but  they  who  can  form  parallels, 
discover  consequences,  and  multipl^  conclu- 
sions, are  best  pleased  with  involution  of  ar- 
gument and  compression  cf  thought;  they 
desire  only  to  receive  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
which  they  may  branch  oqt  by  their  own 
power  to  have  the  way  to  truth  pointed  out, 
which  they  can  follow  without  a  ^ide. 

The  Quardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils  "to 
think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the  vul* 
gar."  This  is  a  precept  specious  enough,  but 
not  alwavs  practicable.*  Difierence  of  thoughts 
will  proouce  difierence  of  language.  He  that 
thinks  with  more  extent  tluin  another  will 
want  words  of  larger  meaning ;  he  that  thmks 
with  more  snbtility  will  seek  for  terms  of 
more  nice  discrimination  ;  and  where  is  the 
wonder,  since  words  are  but  the  images  of 
thinss,  that  he  who  never  knew  the  original 
should  not  know  the  copies  7 

Yet  vanity  inclines  us  to  find  faults  any 
where  rather  than  in  ourselves.  He  that  reacw 
and  ^rows  no  wiser  seldom  suspects  his  own 
deficiency ;  but  complains  of  hard  words  and 
obscure  sentences,  and  asks  why  books  ajc 
written  which  cannot  be  understood  ? 

Among  the  hards  words  which  are  no  longer 
to  be  used,  it  has  been  long  the  custom  to 
number  terms  of  art  "  Every  man,'^  says  Swift, 
<*  is  more  able  to  explain  the  subject  of  an  art 
than  it  professors ;  a  farmer  will  tell  you  in 
two  words,  that  he  has  broken  his  leg :  but  a 
surgeon,  after  a  long  discourse,  shall  leave 
you  as  ifnorant  as  you  were  before."  This 
could  only  have  been  said  b^  such  an^  exact 
observer  of  life,  in  gratification  of  malignity, 
or  in  ostentation  of  acuteness.  Evenr  hom 
produces  instances  of  the  neccs8it}r  of^  terms 
of  art  Mankind  could  never  conspire  in  uni- 
form affectation  ;  it  is  not  but  by  necessity  that 
every  science  and  every  trade  has  its  peculiax 
language.   They  that  content  themselves  with 

general  ideas  may  rest  in  general  terms ;  but 
lose  whose  studies  or  employments  force 
them  upon  closer  inspection,  must  have  names 
for  particular  parts,  and  words  by  which  they 
may  express  various  modes  of  combinatioiiiy 
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buch  »H  none  but  thc^msdvt'i  Imvc  cicctiiion  to 

Attrflta  are  io<iee*I  «oin<!?tinn:e  rriwly  to  sup- 
pto»c  LhaC  none  can  bp  si  rang  en  to  woHs  to 
whi(^b  theuiBelvet  are  fajniliar^  tjfclk  to  an  Uici- 
donUl  inqtur^'r  fis  Lhcy  Ulk  lo  ^no  a  not  her* 
mnd  tnake  thfir  knowhrd^^s  ridiculoJit  by 
injadicious  obtnisiori.  An  art  canaot  W 
tAuefit  but  Hy  iff*  pff^pPT  terms,  but  it  ia  not 
&(wftj9  nccf^-  ■     K'b  tht:  ai"L 

Tii»t  thf?  V 1  9  their  IhougHte  ckftT- 

ly  ia  fiif  from  iinr  ,  uu.j  what  perspicuity  con 
ha  fonnd  am^n;*  th^m  proeepdi  not  from  ihv 
eMincaa  oP  tiieir  langtia^rj  but  the  ehaOow* 
oem  of  tb*ir  thoo^'ht*.  He  that  ices  4L  build- 
in?  a«  a  c^otninon  spectator,  contenla  himself 
With  reJatin'*  that  it  is  grt^at  or  little,  mean  or 
splendid,  lofty  or  low  ;  »ll  these  worda  are 
mtelli^ble  and  common^  but  Ib^^y  convey  no 
f^lAtinct  or  timitoEl  idoQ^ ;  If  be  attempU, 
withont  th*?  tcrma  of  architeolyre,  to  delinale 
tha  parti,  or  onumftrare  the  ornanients,  bis 
nftrralion  at  once  becomes  uuintclligiblt!.  The 
ti^rma,  indeedi  generally  diapleajc,  beciuse 
thet  ire  iindt^rstood  by  fi-w  ;  but  thev  arc  little 
UBifet^tood  only  b<^couBu  fvw  thftt  look  upon  an 
edifice,  examine  its  parts,  or  oudyac  its  co- 
lli mns  into  tbejr  ifjetnberB« 

Tbc  «tal«?  of  fVirry  otbtir  art  is  tli©  same  ;  as 
It  is  cursorily  surveyed  ©r  accuniU?Jy  examin- 
ed, dlflerent  forms  of  ex  predion  become  pro- 
per. In  momlity  tt  is  one  thing  tq  discuas  the 
niceties  of  I  be  casuist,  and  another  to  direct 
the  practice  of  common  lift'.  In  agriculture, 
he  tfmt  insimcte  the  farmec  to  pbugh  and  eoWi 
mny  eonvcy  lus  notions  witiiovit  the  words 
Whlcli  he  would  find  necessary  in  explaining 
to  philosophers  the  process  of  vegetation; 
tird  (f  he  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  bo- 
ricfii  hyth'^  phnrTi-i  wti\\  will  pLq-ibx  his  mind 
With  .*=^jfcHile  (*pecubit  10119  ;  or  if  in.-,  wlioae  task 
h  to  reap  iind  thii-sh,  will  not  be  contented 
%rithout  e\amii!ingf  the  ev^jlntion  uf  the  seed, 
and  circulalion  of  the  fiap,  the  wrllers  whom 
either  phall  consult  arc  very  lilLle  to  be  blamed, 
ihnu^U  it  should  samt^timcit  happen  that  they 
are  n'tkd  m  vain. 


iHo.  7t.J      SATParAT,  Arc.  25,  ITSD. 

Dick  SiiiFTKn  vva-4  born  in  Cheapside,  and 
havini^  pasRrod  reptitably  ihrou^h  alE  the  elasa- 
es  of  St.  PauPa  school,  bus  been  for  some 
years  a  student  in  the  Tt^mple,  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  intense  application  dulU  the  fa- 
eultien,  tind  thin^^  it  necessary  to  tamper  Ihe 
?f  verity  of  tin.-  Inw  by  books  ihut  engage  the 
mind,  but  do  not  fali^nc  it.  He  ha?  therefore 
mido  a  eopiriua  collection  of  plays,  poemS| 
and  roinanecfl,  to  which  ho  has  recourse  when 
he  fancies  himself  tired  with  Hlalutes  and  re- 
ports ^  ar:d  ho  seldom  inquire  a  very  nicely 
win  thi  r  he  is  weary  or  irlle. 

Dick  hflsi  rcctivvd  from  his  favourite  authors 
•  ery  strong  impressions  of  a  country  life  j  and 
though  his  furthest  cictirsion^  have  been  to 
G  roenwich  on  one  side^  am!  Cheketi  on  the 
other,  he  has  ttilked  for  itevcral  years  with 
l^eat  pomp  of  longiiag e  and  elevatinn  of  eon- 


tlments  hlrf^t.!   »  «iali<  looltr^li'fbr  eonteiiiM 
and  too  tow  for  'nvy,  aliont  buinftly  qnicil,  ftoJ 

blanute^i   ^impHeily,   jiaxlotul    deli^blA^  hmI 
rural  Innocence. 

Hje<  IViunda  who  bud  ee tales  in  iLc  countx}) 
of^rn  Invited  him  lo  paae  tlie  aummcr  amoilf 
UivtUf  but  something  or  other  had  always  im 
do  red  him  ;  and  he  conaidered  thftt  to  reside 
in  the  bouse  of  another  man  waa  to  bcuc  t 
kbid  of  dependence  incoaslateot  with  th«t 
bkiity  of  bfe  which  he  bad  imag^Ined  as  tht 
chief  goodp 

Thi^  Bumtner  he  resolved  to  he  happy,  ao^ 
procured  a  lod^ng  to  be  taken  fbr  him  «t  a  sd^'. 
tary  houaej   situated  abouL   thirty  tnilef  ^tim] 
London  on  the  banks  of  a  amall  river,  wilt  I 
eom-ficUla  before  it  and  a  hill  on  each  side  e^ 
vered  with  wood.     He  concealed  the  plaee  of 
his  retirement,  that  none  might  vLolaie  his  ob- 
scurity, and  proruiaed  lumseif  many  a  happy 
day  when  he  should  bide  hiuiself  among  tiie 
treedf  and  contemplate  tk«  tumults  aad  vexa- 
tions of  tho  town. 

Ho  atepped  into  the  post'^chaiJe  with  hu 
heart  beating  and  his  eyes  sjiaryinf,  ^l 
conveyed  throug^h  many  varietici  of  aeJig:ht' 
fid  pros  pee  t^  saw  hills  and  meadowBf  ctavh 
Gelds  and  pasture,  succeed  <>aeh  othort  Kod  lot 
four  hours  charged  none  of  his  poets  with  Bz* 
tion  or  exaggeration^  He  was  now  within  aii 
milea  of  happinesj^,  wheti,  ha-ting  never  felt  h 
much  agitation  before,  he  be^an  to  wish  tui 
journey  at  an  end ,  and  the  last  hour  was  pacts' 
ed  in  changing  his  posture  lUid  quarreJbfi^ 
with  his  driver. 

An  hour  may  be  tedious  but  eannot  be  long. 
He  at  length  alighted  at  hts  new  dvi  tiling,  aM 
was  received  as  he  expected  ;  be  looked  ronod 
upon  the  bills  und  rivulets,  but  his  joints  were 
slilTttntl  hiis  itivi^r.b  .s  !^or<%  und  bis  tirst  ret^u^st 
was  to  see  bi^  bed-cl<ainb<  r. 

He  rt*Fli.d  w<  llj  and  ascribed  the  fioundnesj 
of  hi^  9h(^>  in  tlu^  slilliuss  of  the  oounltj\  He 
expected  troni  that  time  nothing  but  nights  at 
i[miit  and  days  of  rapture,  and,  as  eoon  as  be 
bad  risen  wrote  an  account  of  his  new  state  to 
one  of  bis  friends  in  thu  Tcuiple. 

'*  Dear  Frank. 
*M  never  pitif^d  thee  before.  lam  now  u  J 
could  wjbIi  evrry  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to 
be,  in  the  rt  giona  of  calm  rontent  and  placid 
inedilulion  ^  wiLb  all  the  bcautits  of  nature  60- 
liciting  my  notice,  ond  &H  tbc  diverstlies  ol 
plea^iurc  courting  my  acceptance  ;  the  birds  are 
chirping  in  ihe  hedgr  •^^j  and  the  flowers  blogm- 
inrr  in  the  mrad  j  thu  breeze  is  whistling  in  the 
wood,  and  llio  s-im  daneing  on  the  water.  I 
can  now  ear  with  truth,  that  a  man,  ejipableot 
enjoying  the  purity  of  happiness,  is  never  mors 
busy  than  in  bis  hour«i  ol  leisure,  nor  ever  leii 
solitary  llian  in  a  place  of  suhtude. 

^*  I  am,  dear  Frank,  k<:J' 

When  he  bad  sent  away  his  letter,  he  walked 
into  the  wood,  with  some  mconvemencc,  from 
tlie  fur:Ee  that  pricked  his  legs,  and  tlie  bhert 
that  gcratebed  ius  face.  He  at  laisl  ant  Jowa 
mider  a  tree,  and  htard  with  great  delight  i 
?hower,   by  wb>rli  be   wa^"   not   wet,  rattllDf 


^ 
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MUumg  th«  bnuiGhds  :  this,  said  he,  is  the  true 
iuiA^e  of  obscurity  ;  wc  hear  of  troubles  and 
comrootions,  but  never  feel  them. 

His  amusement  did  not  orcrpower  the  calls 
of  nature,  and  he  therefore  went  back  to  order 
hit  dinner.  He  knew  that  the  country  pro- 
daces  whatever  is  eaten  or  drunk,  and  imagin- 
ing that  he  was  now  at  the  souif  e  of  luxury, 
leaolved  to  indulge  himself  with  dainties 
which  he  supposed  might  be  procured  at  a  price 
iiAct  to  nothing,  if  any  price  at  all  was  ex- 
pected ;  and  mtended  to  amaze  the  rustics  with 
hia  geaeioaity,  by  paying  more  than  they  would 
aak.  Of  twenty  dishes  which  he  named,  he 
was  amazed  to  find  that  scarcely  one  was  to  be 
hmd ;  and  heard,  with  astonishment  and  mdig- 
oatioa,  that  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
sold  at  a  higher  price  than  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

^  His  meal  was  short  and  sullen ;  and  he  re- 
tifod  again  to  his  tree,  to  inquire  how  dear- 
BtM  eoiild  be  consistant  with  abundance,  or 
how  firaod  should  bo  practised  by  simplicity. 
EILr  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own  speculations, 
tad  retnming  home  early  in  the  evening,  went 
a  while  fiom  window  to  window,  and  found 
that  he  wanted  something  to  do. 

He  inquired  for  a  newspaper,  and  was  told 
that  (aimers  never  minded  news,  but  that  they 
eoold  send  for  it  from  the  ale^use.  A  mes- 
Moger  was  despatched,  who  ran  away  full 
•pood,  but  loitereid  an  hour  behind  the  hedges, 
and  at  last  coming  back  with  his  feet  pur- 
poaelj  bemired,  instead  of  expressing  the  grati- 
tude which  Mr.  Shifter  expected  for  the  bounty 
of  a  ihiilin^,  said  that  the  night  was  wet,  and 
the  way  duty,  and  he  hop^  that  his  wor- 
ship wonld  not  think  it  much  to  give  him  half- 
a^rown. 

Dick  now  went  to  bed  with  some  abatement 
of  hie  expectations ;  but  sleep,  I  know  not 
how,  Tevives  our  hopes,  and  rekindles  our  de- 
airaa.  He  roee  early  in  the  mominf ,  sur- 
voyod  the  landscape,  and  was  pleased.  He 
walked  out,  and  passed  from  neld  to  field, 
widbont  obaonrinff  any  beaten  path,  and  won- 
dared  that  he  had  not  seen  the  shepherdesses 
daaang,  nor  heard  the  swains  piping  to  their 
flocks. 

At  last  he  saw  some  reapers  and  harvcst- 
wonen  at  dinner.  Here,  said  he,  are  the  true 
Avcadians,  and  advanced  courteously  towards 
tkon,  as  aikaid  of  confusing  them  by  the  dig- 
nity of  hit  presence.  They  acknowledged 
Yob  anporioritf  by  no  other  token  than  that  of 
aakiog  him  for  something  to  drink.  He  ima^ 
gined  that  he  had  now  purchased  the  privilege 
of  discoorte,  and  be^an  to  descend  to  familiar 
aoettiont,  endeavourmg  to  accommodate  his 
oiacoorte  to  the  crossness  of  rustic  under- 
ttandincs.  The  clowns  soon  found  that  he 
did  not  Know  wheat  firom  rye,  and  began  ^  to 
deapite  him ;  one  of  the  boys,  by  pretending 
toittow  him  a  bird's  nest,  decoyed  him  into 
a  ditch  ;  and  one  of  the  wenches  sold  him  a 
bayjnin. 

Thit  walk  had  given  him  no  great  pleasore ; 

bat  he  hoped  to  find  other  rustics  less  coarse  of 

■anneit,  and  less  miscfaievont  of  disposition. 

If  tst  monuBg  ho  was  aceoitod  by  an  attorney, 
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who  told  him,  tliat,  unless  ho  mode  f&r.ncr 
Dobson  satisfaction  for  trampling  his  grass,  he 
had  orders  to  indict  hira.  Shifter  was  offended 
but  not  terrified ;  and,  telling  the  attorney  that 
ho  was  himself  a  lawyer,  talked  so  volubly  of 
peUifoggcrs  and  barraters,  that  he  drove  him 
way. 

Fmding  his  walks  thus  interrupted,  he  was 
inclined  to  ride,  and  being  pleased  with  the  ap-^ 
pearance  of  a  horse  that  was  grazing  in  a 
neighbouring  meadow,  inquired  the  owner, 
who  warranted  him  sound,  and  would  not  tell 
him,  but  that  he  was  too  fine  for  a  plain  man, 
Dick  paid  down  the  price,  and,  ridmg  out  to 
enjoy  the  evening,  feu  with  his  new  horse  into 


ditch ;  they  got  out  with  difficulty,  and  as  he 
was  going  to  mount  again,  a  countryman 
looked  at.  the  horse,  and  perceived  him  to  be 
blind.  Dick  went  to  the  seller,  and  demanded 
back  his  money ;  but  was  told  that  a  man  who 
rented  his  ground  must  do  the  best  for  himself, 
that  his  landlord  had  his  rent  though  the  year 
was  barren,  and  that,  whether  horses  had  eyes 
or  no,  he  should  seU  them  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Shifter  now  began  to  be  tired  with  rustic 
simplicity,  and  on  the  fifth  day  took  posses- 
sion agam  of  his  chambers,  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  regions  of  calm  content  and  placid 
meditation. 


No.  72.]     Saturday,  Sept.  1,  1759. 

McK  complain  of  nothing  more  frequently 
than  of  deficient  memory  ;  and,  indeed,  every 
one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  which  he 
desired  to  retain  have  slipped  irretrievably 
away ;  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind  are 
sometimes  equally  fugitive  with  the  gH^  of 
fortune  ;  and  that  a  short  intermission  of  at- 
tention more  certainly  lessens  knowledge  than 
impairs  an  estate. 

To  assist  this  weakness  of  our  nature, 
many  methods  have  been  proposed,  all  of 
which  may  be  justly  suspected  of  being  inef- 
fectual ;  for  no  art  of  memory,  however  its 
e£^ct  have  been  boasted  or  admired,  has  been 
ever  adopted  into  general  use,  nor  have  those 
who  possessed  it  appeared  to  excel  others  in 
readiness  of  recollection  or  multiplicity  of  at- 
tainments. 

There  is  another  art  of  which  all  have  felt 
the  want,  though  Themistocles  only  confessed 
it  We  suffer  equal  pain  from  the  pertina- 
cious adhesion  of  unwelcome  imiyges,  as  from 
the  evanescence  of  those  which  are  pleating 
and  useful  *,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we 
should  bo  more  benefited  by  the  art  of  memory 
or  the  art  of  forgctfulnest. 

Forgctfulncss  is  necessary  to  remembrance. 
Ideas  are  retained  b^  renovation  of  that  im- 
pression which  time  is  always  wearing  away, 
and  which  new  images  arc  striving  to  oblite 
rate.  If  useless  thoughts  could  be  expelled 
from  the  mind,  all  the  valuable  parts  of  onr 
knowledge  would  more  frequently  recur,  and 
every  recurrence  would  reinstate  them  in  theii 
former  place. 
I     It  it  impottible  to  conrider  without  tomt 
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rvgxti  how  much  nnigbt  h#ve  h^rn  lenrned, 
ur  hftw  rauch  ini*ht  liivo  bc^ti  mTcnted  by  a 
riition»l  and  vigorous  applied  I  ion  of  time,  use- 
[e^3*\y  orpainlutly  paaspd  in  the  invocation  of 
tfvrnta  which  havi?  left  ncilKer  good  raorcvil 
behind  them  J  in  grief  for  mlsfi>rtune»  either  ru* 

r&ircd  or  irreparfchlei  in  resentmunt  of  iniiint?» 
»€Wn  only  to  ourst^ves,  of  which  deatQ  hai* 
put  tiio  ant  flora  beyond  our  power. 

Phiioeophj  haa  at'cumtiUted  jircccpt  upon 
pfo«rpl,  10  wtxm  us  against  the  anticipaClon  of 
^tnrc  cat^mitiee.  All  ue^^teas  miaeir  ia  Qnt- 
tlliab  foUy,  and  he  that  fetia  evila  before  they 
eomc  may  be  deaf  rvedly  ccnturcd  ]  ytt  aurely 
to  drej;Ld  tho  future  is  tsiore  rcaaouable  duin  to 
lament  the  pait  The  buaintsa  of  life  is  to  ga 
forwards  ;  lie  who  sees  evi!  in  ptoapetl  mtf*;ta 
it  in  hi  a  way ;  but  he  who  catches  it  hy  retmapi^c- 
tiou  turns  back  to  find  it  That  which  is  feared 
may  aoTnetimea  he  avoided,  but  thai  which  ia 
M^ttod  to-day,  raay  he  regretted  ag^ttin  to- 
morrow. 

Regret  ia  indeed  uaeful  and  virtuoua,  and 
not  ouly  allowable  but  nt^cessaty^  when  it 
t^nda  to  the  amendment  of  lif^,  of  to  admoni- 
tigti  of  error  which  we  may  be  a^in  in  dani|^cT 
of  COninittiDg,  But  a  very  amaU  part  of  the 
momenta  apent  in  meilitsition  on  the  pia^t,  pco- 
dtica  liny  reasonable  caution  or  salutary  sor- 
row 


aside  ffom  on*  aoj^t  htu  by  pa>»fig  t©  aft* 
othf?r*  The  ^IcwMuy  and  Uim  rP»i;iitf«J  are  ai- 
way,^  found  auiong  thoacj  who  have  nothing  la 
dot  or  who  do  nothing-  Wt"  must  be  bofj 
ahout  ^ood  or  tvii,  andhti  to  whom  the  prraent 
oflWra  nothing  will  often  be  looking  backwwd 
on  tW  paai« 


No,  73.J     S^riTAS^v,  Sk^t.  9>   1759* 

TitAT  ev«ry  malt  would  be  n^h  if  a  with  as%M 
obtain  richea,  ia  a  poailioQ  which  I  believe  Uw 
will  content,  at  leaat  tn  n  nation  tike  ours,  m 
which  commerce  hai  kindled  a  uniT^iiaal  emu- 
lation of  wtr'altb,  and  in  which  momey  rwceivei 
4lU  tiin  hououra  whieh  arc  the  prope;  ci^t  ^ 
knowledge  and  of  virtue. 

Vet  thoii;:;li  wc  are  all  labouring  ^  gvAd,  ai 
for  the  rhicf  ^jod,  and,  by  the  iialural  e^it  of 
unwearied  diligence,  have  found  many  enpedi* 
tiouB  iiietlioda  of  obtaining  it,  we  hav^  nnt  hern 
able  to  iinprofc  IhtJ  artof  «*in^  it,  fir  To  ruaW« 
it  produce  more  happiripas  than  tl  a^rdt^vl  hi 
fornitertimea,  when  cTery4celaiii>er expatiated 
on  its  mtachiefaT  and  ever^  {dli]uaOf>her  tauf  fat 
hts  followers  to  despite  it 

Many  of  the  dang«»  iiopuEed  of  M  to  ccx* 


Mj  i^qiHJuauio  k«uiiuu  VI  «tnii^i»*j    *~i-  |Orbitant  wealth  are  now  at  an  end.     The  rich 
Most  of  the  mortification  that  we  have    are  neilhtr  way-laid  by  rohhew   nor   watched 


tufl^red^  arose  from  the  concurrenco  of  local 
and  temporary  cjrcumatancoa,  which  can  nevfir 
meet  again  ;  and  moat  of  our  di&appointTnciiif> 
have  succeeded  those  expectations,  whieh  life 
^llowa  not  be  forraed  a  second  time. 

It  would  add  much  to  human  happine^^j  if 
an  art  could  be  taoght  of  forgetting  all  of 
which  the  rememhrance  is  at  once  uaeTeaa  and 
afflictive,  if  that  pain  which  never  can  end  in 
pleasure  could  he  driven  totally  awn y,  that  tlie 
mind  might  perform  ity  funt  tionsi  uiihmit  iu- 
cumbrante,  and  the  pui^t  mi^^lit  do  Itju^ti  en* 
cToach  upon  the  present. 

Little  can  be  done  weU  to  which  the  ^vliol-^ 
mind  is  not  applied  ^  the  business  of  everyday 
calls  tor  the  day  to  which  it  is  as^ipncd  ;  nntl 
he  will  have  no  leisure  to  reirrct  yealcrtlay^s 
vexations  who  rcsolvt^a  not  loliavo  a  new  sub* 
jeet  of  ree-rel  to-rnorrow. 

But  to  forget  or  to  remPmbLr  at  pleasure, 
are  equally  beyond  the  power  of  mtin.  Yet 
as  momorj-  may  be  nsgi.<ii['d  by  rntlhod,  and  tbi? 
decays  of  knowledge  repnirud  by  slated  timej? 
of  rccollerljon,  so  the  powrr  of  rof^eltint-is 
capable  of  improveraenL  Reason  will,  by  n 
resolute  contest,  prevail  ovf^r  i id ngi nation,  and 
the  power  may  be  obtained  of  transferru^ig  the 
attention  as  judj^nnLut  j^hall  dirr^ct 

The  incursioiia  of  troiihlesome  ihoTij^hla  are 
often  viotent  and  importunate  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  toa  minil  acrustoin^d  to  their  inroads  to 
expel  them  immediately  by  putting  helter  im- 
ages into  motion  ;  but  this  enemy  of  quit  t  h 
above  all  otbcrf?  weakened  by  t^vtry  defeat  ; 
the  reflection  which  has  been  once  overpowered 
and  ejected,  i^eldom  returns  with  any  formi- 
dable vchemi  nee. 

Employment  ia  the  »reat  inatnimeut  of  intel- 
iactual  dominion.  Tlie  mind  cannot  retire 
ftiora  its  enemy  into  total   vacancy »  or  turn 


by  informers  ;  there  ia  nothing  to  be  dreaded 
from  proflcriptiotie,  or  seizures.  Th<r  neee*' 
sity^jf  cone eahn^  treasure  haa  long  et?fl»ed; 
no  man  now  neeJd  counterHVit  medjoerity,  and 
eon<lomn  tus  plate  and  jewel n  to  cavern*  auit 
datkneaa,  or  feast  his  mind  widi  the  coft»cw»- 
ness  of  clouded  aplendour,  of  finery  which  |i 
uaeleea  till  it  ta  abown,  and  which  ha  dam  UC 
show. 

In  our  timfi  tlie  poor  are  ^rtronjs'ly  tempted  to 
^ij^sum-.^  tilt  up  pt  a  ranee  of  wealth,  hut  ttie 
vnalLhy  very  randy  de^re  to  bt?  tbou=:hf  poor; 
lor  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  display  riche*  by 
eve  ry  mode  of  ostentation.  We  fill  our  housei 
with  u^eltss  ornameiita,  only  to  ahow  that  we 
can  buy  Lhiin;  vueovt^roureoaehe^  wjth  cold, 
and  employ  a rtiats  m  the  disc o  very  of  new  fasb- 
ions  of  expt^nae ;  and  y*'t  it  cannot  be  found  tJl^ 
richtfl  prf^tlucL'  happiness. 

0\'  ricticj^i^  ai  oi  f^very  tiling  else,  the  hepe 
IS  iuor+?  thsin  thf  enjoyment ;  "whtJe  we  coitsi- 
di-r  tliem  u^  the  moan's  to  he  need,  at  some  fii- 
lure  Umo,  for  th^^  nttainmrnt  of  felicit}',  wi 
press  on  our  pur:?uit  ardL-nily  and  vi^joronfly, 
and  tJiftt  ardour  ^eeurcs  us  frum  weajjne» 
of  oufr-elvi  s  ■  hut  no  sooner  do  we  sit  down 
to  I'lijny  our  aeqmsitioDP,  liian  we  find  than  in 
snfHeii  nl  to  till  up  the  vjcuitira  of  life. 

C^iecautft'  wkiuh  is  nut  al  way  a  ohsenfed  ef  the 
inauiriciijniy  of  rklies  is,  that  ihey  very  seldom 
make  thi-ir  owiu  r  ritli.  To  bi*  rkb  is  to  have 
mu^L  iUiiti  ]!s  dc'ifrd,and  more  than  is  wanted  ; 
lo  liuvi'  ^nnu'thiu^  wKieit  inyy  bi' spent  without 
relut  tAnc<\  und  i^t:filLer*''il  without  care,  with 
wiiieli  the  sudden  ti-'mand*  of  dtsir^  may  he 
^ratifitcl,  t!ie  Cii?ual  fp'.ikp  nf  fancy  indulged, 
or  the  ijurxpecled  upportuniti^sof  benevolenc* 
improved. 

Avance  is  always  poor^  but  poar  by  her  own 
fault.     There  is  another  pov^riv  to  "w4»eh  thf 
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rich  are  exposed  with  less  guilt  bj^  the  officions- 
nesB  of  otnen.  Every  man,  eminent  for  exu- 
berance of  fortune,  ia  surrounded  from  morning 
to  erening,  and  from  evening  to  midnight,  by 
flatterers,  whose  art  of  adulation  consists  in  ex- 
citing artificial  wants,  and  in  forming  new 
themes  of  profusion. 

Tom  Tranquil,  when  he  came  to  age,  found 

Viself  in  possession  of  a  fortune  of  whidi  the 
#entieth  part  might,  perhaps,  have  made  him 
rich.  His  temper  is  easy,  and  his  affections 
■oft ;  he  receives  every  man  ^th  kindness,  and 
bears  him  with  credidity.  His  friends  took 
care  to  settle  him  by  ^ving  him  a  wife,  whom, 
havioff  no  particular  mdination,  he  rather  ac- 
cepted than  chose,  because  he  was  told  that  she 
was  proper  for  him. 

He  was  now  to  live  with  dignity  proportion- 
ate to  his  fortune.  What  his  fortune  requires 
or  admits  Tom  does  not  know,  for  he  has  little 
ddU  in  computation,  and  none  of  his  friends 
think  it  their  mterest  to  improve  it  If  he  was 
mflered  to  live  by  his  own  choice,  he  would 
leave  every  thiuff  as  he  finds  it,  and  pass 
through  the  world  distinguished  only  bv  mof- 
fonaive  gentleness.  But  the  ministers  of  luxu- 
ry have  marked  him  out  as  one  at  whose  ex- 
pense thev  may  exercise  their  arts.  A  com- 
panion, who  bad  just  learned  the  names  of  the 
ItaHan  masters,  runs  from  sale  to  sale,  and 
biijs  pictoreSj  for  which  Mr.  Tranquil  pays, 
without  inmniiiig  where  they  shall  be  hnns. 
Another  fills  his  garden  with  statues,  which 
Tranquil  wishes  awav  but  dares  not  remove. 
One  of  his  fiiends  is  learning  architecture,  by 
building  him  a  house,  which  ne  passed  by  and 
inquired  to  #hom  it  belonged;  another  has 
been  for  three  jears  digeing  canals,  and  raisinc^ 
mounts ;  cuttm^  trees  down  in  one  place,  and 
planting  them  m  another,  on  which  Tran<|uil 
looks  a  with  serene  indifierence,  without  askinjg 
wbmt  will  be  the  cost  Another  projector  telfi 
him  that  a  waterwork ,  like  that  of  Versailles, 
will  complete  the  beauties  of  his  seat,  and  lays 
biadraugbts  before  him ;  Tranquil  turns  his  eyes 
npon  them,  and  the  artist  begins  his  explana- 
tlona ;  Tranquil  raises  no  objections  but  orders 
ham  to  beffin  the  woA,  that  he  may  escape  firom 
talk  which  he  does  not  understand. 

Thus  a  thousand  hands  are  busy  at  his  ex- 
penae  without  adding  to  his  pleasures.  He 
pava  and  receives  visits,  and  nas  loitered  in 
paUie  or  in  solitude,  talking  in  summer  of 
the  town,  and  in  winter  of  the  country,  without 
knowing  that  his  fortune  is  impaired,  till  his 
ate warl  told  him  this  morning  that  he  could 
pay  the  workmen  no  longer  but  by  mortgag- 
or a  manor. 
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In  tba  mythological  pedigree  of  learning,  me- 
■eiy  is  made  too  moUierof  the  muses,  by  which 
the  masters  of  ancient  wisdom,  perhaps,  meant 
to  show  the  necessity  of  storing  the  mind  copi- 
ously with  true  notions,  before  the  imafination 
should  be  suffered  to  form  fictions  or  collect  em- 
bellishmenU ;  for  the  works  of  an  ignorant  poet 


can  afibrd  nothing  higlicr  than  pleasing  sound, 
and  fiction  is  of  uo  other  use  than  to  display 
the  treasures  of  memory. 

The  necessity  of  memory  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  inevitably  felt  and  universal- 
ly allowed,  so  that  scarcely  any  other  of  tha 
mental  faculties  are  commonly  considered  as 
necessary  to  a  student :  he  that  admires  the 
proficiency  of  another,  always  attributes  it  to 
the  happiness  of  this  memory ;  and  he  that 
laments  nis  own  defects,  concludes  with  a  wish 
that  his  memorv  was  better. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  power  of  retention 
is  weak,  all  the  attempts  at  eminence  of  know- 
ledge must  be  vain ;  and  as  few  are  willing  to 
bo  doomed  to  perpetual  ignorance,  I  may,  per- 
haps, aflbrd  consolation  to  some  that  have  fall- 
en too  easily  into  despondence,  by  observing 
that  such  weakness,  is  in  my  opinion,  very 
rare,  and  that  few  have  reason  to  complain  of 
nature  as  unkindly  sparing  of  the  gifts  of 
memory. 

In  the  common  bunness  of  tife.  we  find  the 
memorjT  of  one  like  that  of  another,  and  ho- 
nestly impute  omissions  not  to  involuntary 
forgetfulncss,  but  culpable  inattention  ;  bttt  in 
literary  inquiries,  failure  is  imputed  rather  to 
want  of  memory  than  of  diligence.^ 

We  consider  ourselves  as  defective  in  me- 
mory, either  because  we  remember  less  than 
we  desire,  or  less  than  we  suppose  others  to 
remember. 

Memory  is  like  all  other  human  powers, 
with  which  no  man  can  be  satisfied  who  meap 
sures  them  bv  what  he  can  conceive,  or  by 
what  he  can  desire.  He  whose  mind  is  moat 
capacious,  finds  it  much  too  narrow  for  hii 
wishes ;  he  that  remembers  most,  remembori 
little  compared  with  what  he  forgets.  H«, 
therefore,  that,  after  the  perusal  of  a  book, 
finds  few  ideas  remaining  in  his  mind,  is 
not  to  consider  the  disappointment  as  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  or  to  resign  all  hofNM  of 
improvement,  because  he  does  not  retain 
what  even  the  author  has,  perhaps,  forgotten. 

He  who  compares  big  memory  with  tnat  of 
others,  is  often  too  hasty  to  lament  the  inequa- 
lity. Nature  has  sometimes,  indeed,  afibnled 
examples  of  enormous,  wonderful,  and  gigan- 
tic memory.  Scaliger  reports  of  hinyMU,  tiiat, 
in  his  youth,  he  could  repeat  above  a  hundred 
verses  having  once  read  them  ;  and  Barthicos 
declares  that  he  wrote  his  "Comment  upon 
Cladian"  without  consulting  the  text  but 
not  to  have  such  degrees  of  memory  is  ho 
more  to  be  lamented  than  not  to  have  the 
strencth  of  Hercules,  or  the  swiftness  of 
AchUles.  He  that,  in  the  distribution  of  good, 
has  an  equal  share  with  common  men,  may 
justly  be  contented.  Where  there  is  nO  stiik- 
mff  disparity,  it  is  difficult  to  know  of  two 
which  remembers  most,  and  still  more  diflicnll 
to  discover  which  reads  with  greater  attention, 
which  has  renewed  the  first  impression  bj 
more  frequent  repetitions,  or  by  what  acci- 
dental combination  of  ideas  either  mind  mi^ht 
have  united  any  particular  narrative  or  argu 
ment  to  its  former  stock. 

But  memorv,  however  impartiallv  distribiit- 
ed  so  oft^n  deceives  our  trust,  that  almoit 
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i?**Ty  man  attcmpUj  by  lome  aidlico  or  oLUcr^ 

It  ia  the  prat  ticc  of  maiJy  readers  tojwte,  m 
Uifi  nmrgin  of  iJicir  books,  the  most  importatil 
pitnaagcij  lie  *trongoBl  argumtnL^,  ttr  Lhti 
td/jhtPiil  eisnliniGQt*,  Tlitiii  they  ioJiil  tUtir 
mjndi  wilii  iupertlHotifi  alK^ntioQ^  n  pfff*  iKe 
v«hrmericc  of  curiosity  bjf  useleas  dclibr.Tatioti, 
aud  by  fjreqtienE  tjitarfuptioa  break  ibo  currenl 
<if  iiaiTBtion  or  the  ch*»n  of  reasoning,  anfl  at 
kflt  clo»i?  the  volume,  and  forget  Iho  piftaagu* 
►  &Qd  mtrka  together* 

Othorfi  1  have  found  unalterably  persuader d 
that  nothing  i*  certainly  remembered  hut  what 
ia  tt*Ji»cribed ;  an  J  lUcy  have,  therefore,  p(t?acd 
weeka  aad  moatha  in  irdnsferjing  lar|fe  ([UoU" 
tionji  to  a  common -place  book*  Yet  why  any 
part  of  a  book»  which  can  be  codJultfld  at  plfu- 
aure,  ibould  be  copied,  1  waa  never  able  todia- 
rover.  The  hand  haa  no  closer  eorrewpotjdencH 
with  the  memory  than  the  eye.  The  ace  of 
writing  itself  difltracta  the  thoughts,  luid  ivhat 
la  read  twice,  is  commonly  better  remember- 
ed Ihaji  what  is  transeribed.  The  mctbod, 
thorefoTOj  conmimBS  tiift«  without  aMiPling 
memory. 

The  Vue  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  atten- 
lion.  No  man  will  read  with  much  advantage 
who  is  not  ahle,  at  pieaaurt%  to  cT^aciiale  bis 
miftd^  or  who  brings  not  to  his  autiwjr,  an 
intellect  defecated  and  pure,  rn:ither  lurhid 
wilh  car*,  nor  agitated  by  pleaanre.  If  tlie 
rapoiitories  of  thought  are  already  full*  what 
can  they  receive  ;  if  llie  mind  is  employed  on 
the  past  or  future,  the  book  will  be  held  before 
the  eyes  in  vain*  What  ia  read  with  dcliji^M  is 
commotily  retained,  bccattse  pleasure  always 
•e cured  attention  i  but  the  books  which  are  con- 
idled  by  occasional  ncoeaaity,  and  perused  with 
impatiGnce,  seldom  leave  any  traers  on  tht^ 
mind. 
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Ih  tho  time  when  Bas^orn  waa  ecjnfidcrctl  yts 
the  school  of  Asin,  nnd  flourished  hy  tht?  repii- 
tation  of  its  proiessorj^,  and  tbi-  roriHiicnce  oMts 
student^  among  the  |nipiU  that  titienod  round 
the  chair  of  AUiamazar  was  GtlivUddin,  a  na- 
tive of  Tanrip,  in  PtTfiin,  a  ymme  man,  amia- 
ble in  lii»  mannf'rs  mid  brantiful  in  hiu  forn:i, 
of  boundless cuHo-'^ity,  hier-iiant  dili-:i  iic:",  and 
irresistible  geniu?,  of  ijiiick  apprih^'hsion,  and 
lonaeious  uifmory,  act  lira  re  willnmt  mirrow- 
ness,  and  cagtrfor  novully  willitmt  inron- 
alancy. 

No  soonor  did  Gehdeddiii  u[»pi  urut  Ba&'^ora, 
than  hie  virti.u.'H  and  nbilili'  s  mis'/d  liirn  to  dis* 
tinctioti.  He  passed  from  cla«s  to  vUi^a  rather 
u.dmircd  than  envied  by  those  whom  the  rapidi- 
ty of  bis  pro!^rcs3  Icfl  behind  :  he  was  con»uU« 
C'd  by  h'ts  fellow- students  a 5  anoraeulous  gmde^ 
and  admitted  as  a  competenl  auditor  to  the  con- 
ference a  of  the  sa^eff. 

Aftf  r  a  few  y-ara,  having  passed  through  all 
the  exercises  of  probatinu,  iTclaieddin  was  in- 
vited TO  a  professor's  s-.at,  and  intmated  to  in- 
crease the  aplendonr  of  Bossora,  Gclaleddin 
afltcted  lo  deliberate  on    ihr  pio|io^al,  with 


which,  before  ho  con-iidercd  it^  bf  re«o1ve<l  U 
comply  i  ftnd  ncjtt  morning  re<ir^<l  lo  m  gasd^ 
planted  for  the  recti^ation  of  the  i^tudents,  uhI 
entering  a  Eolitary  walk  began  to  incditate  n^ 
on  hjr*  fjilnre  life, 

**  If  I  am  thus  eminenlj"  said  lie,  **  tn  tht 
regions  of  litor»turt?,  I  ehall  he  yot  more  eon- 
apicuouB  io  any  other  place  ;  if  I  abould  now 
devote*  myaclf  to  atudy  and  retiremeat,  I  mufll 
pass  my  lif*?  in  eilence,  unacquainted  with  the 
delights  of  wealtEii  the  influence  of  power,  the 
pontpof  grtatutai  and  the  cbarma  of  ele^ncc 
with  idl  that  man  envies  and  desireSf  wtch  all 
that  keepa  the  world  in  motion,  by  th£  hope 
of  gaining  or  the  fear  of  losing  it-  I  wil\ 
therefore,  depart  to  Tauria,  where  thn  Per- 
i^ian  monarch  residei  in  all  the  apl^tidour^t 
abaokute  dominion  :  my  reput^tioii  will  ^j  be 
fore  me,  my  arrival  will  m  C0Qgr«tll}ale3  bjT 
my  kinsmen  and  friimris  ^  I  aball  am  the  *y*a 
of  those  who  predicted  my  greatnew^sparkhng 
With  cxnUation,  and  the  faces  of  thoa«  thai 
once  drapised  me  clouded  with  cnvr,  of  coilu- 
tcrfoitiog  kindnt'tis  by  arti^cial  aoiiles.  I  will 
show  my  wiadom  by  my  diBCourst?^  and  mj 
fnodt?nilion  by  toy  tilencc  ;  I  will  inatmel  tb« 
modf tit  with  ea*y  gentleness,  and  rtpr^ss  chs 
o  stent  all  ou»  by  seaiionahre  stiDerciliousnosa* 
My  apartmenta  will  be  crowded  by  the  tnqui- 
aitive^  and  the  vain,  by  those  that  honour  and 
ihofl*  that  rival  me  ^  my  name  will  soon  teacb 
the  court ;  I  shall  stand  before  the  throne  of 
the  emperor  ;  the  judges  of  the  law  will  con- 
ffitfs  my  wisdom,  and  tiie  nobles  will  contend 
to  heap  ffill*  upon  m**.  If  I  shall  iind  that  my 
merits  like  that  of  others,  eieitee  malisniiy, 
or  feel  myfelf  tottering  on  the  seat  of  el«T»- 
tion,  I  may  at  last  retire  To  academical  nbacuit- 
ty,  and  become,  in  my  loweal  rtate,  *.  ptvfei- 
Pror  of  Ba?soi-a,'* 

ll:ivhi«:  thiiH  ji<  Itltd  hiri  rktemiiLiatJonj  he 
deckri'd  to  his  friends  bis  design  of  visiting 
Tauri?,  nnd  snw  w(ih  more  pleasure  than  ha 
vs. ntured  to  ejcprc^s,  the  regret  with  which  h& 
wit?  dismi<«sed.  He  could  not  bear  to  delay 
ihr  iM^noum  to  whit  h  he  was  designed,  and 
Liu  rt  fore  hasten*  d  awjiVj  and  in  a  short  lime 
entered  the  captal  of  PVrsia.  He  was  imme- 
diytely  immti's  d  in  the  t;roud,  and  passed  un- 
<*b<ir'rvtd  lo  hi«  fath^^r'**  lioiiso.  He  entered, 
and  WAS  received,  though  not  unkindly,  yet 
without  any  ^xecsi*  of  foi>dnt»9,  or  cjEclams^ 
ti^jns  of  rupture.  Hjs  father  had,  in  his  ab- 
aenec,  auflert'd  many  losses,  and  GelaleddiJi 
was  congidrred  as  an  ndditional  burden  to  a 
fallmcr  family. 

Wfien  he  recovered  from  his  anrprise,  he  be- 
^an  to  display  Iiis  arqiiisitionsand  practised  all 
tliL^  arts  of  nurrntimi  and  disposition  :  but  the 
poor  havL"  no  lei  sure  to  be  pleased  wiih  elo- 
quence i  they  htaril  his  arguments  without  re^ 
tirction,  and  his  |>h>n,*iiiiUm's  without  a  amile. 
He  ttn^n  apphed  himsi:ir  smgly  to  his  brother* 
nnd  ei*ttTS,  hut  found  tht^m  all  chait)ed  down 
by  invariable  attention  to  their  own  fortunes, 
and  insensible*  of  any  other  excellence  thaa 
that  which  couhl  bring  some  remedy  for  indi- 
gence* 

It  was  now  known  in  th*^  neighbourhood  that 
Gelaleddin  wa^  rel.mrrit.d,  und  be  aal  for  aoma 
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d;xj3  [\i  expectation  tiiat  tlij  ljai-;u*d  would 
TiQit  hixa  for  consultation,  or  the  great  for  en- 
te'iainment.  But  who  would  bo  pleased  or 
instructed  in  the  mansions  of  poverty  ?  Hr 
then  frequented  places  of  public  resort,  and 
endeavoured  to  attract  notice  by  the  copious- 
ncaa  of  his  talk.  The  sprightly  were  silenced 
and  went  away  to  censure  in  some  other  place, 
Ikis  arrogance  and  his  pedantry  ;  and  the  dull 
Iwtened  quietly  for  a  while,  and  then  wonder- 
.ed  why  any  man  should  take  pains  to  obtain 
•o  much  Knowledge  which  would  never  do 
hiin  good. 

He  next  aolicitcd  the  viziers  for  employ- 
ment, not  doubting  but  his  service  would  be 
eagerly  accepted.  He  was  told  by  one  that 
there  waa  no  vacancy  in  his  office ;  by  ano- 
ther, that  his  merit  was  above  anjr  patronaee 
but  that  of  the  emperor ;  by  a  third  that  he 
would  not  forget  him ;  and  by  the  chief  vizier, 
that^  he  did  not  think  literature  of  any  great 
OM  in  public  business.  He  was  sometimes  ad- 
aitted  to  their  tables,  where  he  exerted  his  wit 
nd  diflRued  his  knowledge  ;  but  he  observed, 
Chat  where,  by  endeavour  or  accident,  he  had 
remarkablj  excelled,  he  was  seldom  invited  a 
second  time. 

He  now  returned  to  Bassora,  wearied  and 
diaffusted,  but  confident  of  resuming  his  former 
rank,  and  revelling  again  in  satiety  of  praise. 
But  he  who  had  been  neglected  at  Tauris,  was 
not  much  regarded  at  Bassora ;  he  was  con- 
sidered as  a  fb^tive,  who  returned  only  be- 
canae  he  could  hve  in  no  other  place ;  his  com- 
panions found  that  they  had  formerly  over-rat- 
ed his  abilities,  and  he  lived  long  without  no- 
tice or  esteem. ' 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 

I   WAS  much   pleased  with  your   ridicule  of, 
thoae  shallow  critics,  whose  judgment,  thou£|h 
often  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  reaches  omy 
to  inferior  beauties,  and  who  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  whole,  judge  only  by  parts,  and  from 
thence  determine  the  merit  of  extensive  works. 
Bot  there  is  another  kind  of  critic  still  worse, 
who  judges  bv  narrow  rules,  and  those  too 
often  false,  and  which,  though  they  should  be 
tree,  and  founded  on  nature,  will  lead  but  a 
very  little  way  toward  the  just  estimation  of 
tho  sublime  beauties  in  works  of  genius;  for 
whatever  part  of  an  art  can  be  executed  or 
criticised  by  rules,  that  part  is  no  longer  the 
work  of  geiuns,  which  implies  excellenco  out , 
df  tho  reach  of  rules.  For  my  own  part  I  pro-  ^ 
leas  myself  an  Idler,  and  love  to  give  my  judg- 
ment,  such  as  it  is,  from  my  immediate  per-  [ 
eeptions  without  much  fatigue  of  thinking : 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  man  has  not . 
those  perceptions  right,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  , 
him  to  endeavour  to  supply  their  place  by  | 
rules,  which  may  enable  him   to  talk  more 
learnedly  but  not  to  distinguish  more  acutely. 
Another  reason  which  has  lessened  myafibc- 


tion  for  tho.  bluJy  of  crilicis;n  is,  that  critiva, 
so  far  as  1  huVv' obricrvcd,  debar  t)icm:..lvc8 
from  receiving  ony  pleasure  from  the  polite 
arts,  at  the  same  time  tliat  thcv  profess  to  love  ■ 
and  admire  them:  for  these  rules  being  always 
uppermost,  give  them  such  a  propensity  to 
criticise,  that  instead  of  giving  up  tnc  reins  of 
their  imagination  into  their  autnor^s  hands, 
their  frigid  minds  are  employed  in  examining 
whether  the  performance  be  according  to  the 
rules  of  art 

_To  those  who  are  resolved  to  be  critics  in 
spite  of  nature  and  at  tlio  same  time  have  no 
great  disposition  to  much  reading  and  study,  I 
would  recommend  to  them  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  connoisseur,  which  may  be  purchased 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  that  of  a  critic 
in  poetry.  The  remembrance  of  a  few  names 
of  painters,  with  their  general  charactera,  with 
a  few^  rules  of  tho  academy,  which  they 
may  pick  up  among  the  painters,  will  go  a 
great  way  towards  moking  a  very  notable 
connoisseur. 

With  a  centlcman  of  this  cast,  I  visited  last 
week  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton-court  j  he  was 
just  returned  from  Italy,  a  connoisseur  of 
course,  and  of  courec  his  mouth  full  of  nothing, 
but  the  grace  of  Raflaelle,  the  purity  of  Donu- 
oichino,  the  learning  of  Poussin,  and  the  air  of 
Quido,  the  neatness  of  taste  of  the  Carrachis, 
and  the  sublhnity  and  grand  contomo  of  Mi- 
chael Angclo  ;  with  all  the  rest  of  the  cant  of 
criticism,  which  he  emitted  with  that  volubili- 
ty which  generally  those  orators  have  who  an« 
nex  no  ideas  to  their  words. 

As  we  were  passing  through  the  rooms,  in 
our  way  to  the  gallery,  I  made  him  observe  a 
whole  length  of  Charies  the  First,  by  Vandyke, 
OS  a  perfect  representation  of  the  character  as 
well  as  the  figure  of  the  man.  He  agreed  it 
was  very  fine,  out  it  wanted  spirit  and  contrast, 
and  had  not  the  flowing  line,  without  which  a 
figure  could  not  possib^  be  graceful.  When 
we  entered  the  £;allery,  I  thought  I  could  per- 
ceive him  recollecting  his  rules  by  which  he 
was  to  criticise  Raifaelle.  I  shall  pass  over  his 
observation  of  the  boots  being  too  little,  and 
other  criticisms  of  that  kind,  tUl  we  arrived  at 
St  Paul  preaching.  "This,"  says  he,  "is 
esteemed  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  cartoons ; 
what  nobleness,  what  dignity  there  is  in  that 
figure  of  St  Paul !  and  yet  what  an  addition 
to  that  nobleness  could  Kaffaellc  have  given, 
had  the  art  of  contrast  been  known  in  his  time ! 
but,  above  all,  the  flowing  line,  which  consti- 
tutes grace  and  beauty !  You  would  not  have 
then  seen  an  upright  figure  standing  equally  on 
l>oth  legs,  and  both  hands  stretched  forwanl  in 
the  same  direction,  and  his  drapery,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, without  tlie  least  art  of  disposition." 
The  following  picture  is  the  Charge  to  Peter. 
''Here,"  says  ho,  "are  twelve  upright  figures; 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  RaffHollo  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  pyramidal  principle  1  He 
would  then  have  contrived  the  figures  in  the 
middle  to  have  been  on  higher  ground,  or  the 
figures  at  the  extremities  stooping  or  Ijring, 
wnich  would  not  only  have  formed  the  group 
into  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  but  likewise  con- 
tiasted  the  standing  figures.    Indeed,"  added 
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1i«,  "  I  bAve  ol^  lamented  that  to  great  a 
gemu»49  R&ITscIIb  hnd  not  lived  td  thi^  ^nlight- 
enfid  &^^^  3inc<)  the*  art  hiLi  bceti  fvducedto  prin- 
eipli^Sgi  lind  had  hud  liia  cducfLbqn  in  on^  of  the 
modera  ncademios ;  what  glorioiia  work*  tniffhl 
WG  thcD  Itavc  CLipected  from  his  divine  peociTl" 

I  bUilU  trouble  you  po  longer  wilh  my 
friend^ vobacrvabon^  which,  I  suppose,  you  ar*? 
DOW  &bl«  to  continue  by  yourself.  It  !«  cu- 
Hotifl  to  obaervf^,  that,  at  the  samo  Vitn^  that 
g^reat  admi ration  ib  pretimded  for  a  name  of 
filed  reputation j  objfjctiooa  are  raised  against 
Ihoflti  nry  quaiitiee  by  which  that  great  nanie 
waa  acquired, 

ThofiG  criiicfl  aro  continually  lamt^ntjng  that 
RaSapille  had  not  the  colouring  and  harmony 
of  Rubens,  ot  the  light  and  shadow  of  Rcm^ 
brant,  without  considcrin/Ef  how  moch  the  gny 
harmony  of  the  former,  and  afff>clation  of  the  Tat- 
ter,  would  take  fj-oin  the  dignity  of  Raffac»lle ; 
and  yet  Rubens  had^reat  Mrmony^  and  Rem- 
brant  understood  li^hc  and  shadow  \  but  what 
may  be  an  excellence  in  a  lower  class  of  paint- 
ing, becomes  a  hleEntsh  in  a  higher  ■  as  the 
quick,  eprightly  turn,  which  is  the  life  and 
beatity  of  epiffnunraatic  compositions,  would 
but  ill  suit  witK  the  ma/esty  of  heroic  poetry. 

To  conclude  ;  I  would  not  be  thou^bt  to  in- 
fer frotn  any  tiling  that  has  been  said,  Biat  rules 
are  absolutely  utincccssary ;  but  to  censure 
scrupulosity,  a  servile  attention  to  roinuto  cj- 
aclness,  which  is  sometimes  inconsistent  with 
higher  exoellencji  and  is  lost  in  the  bla^  of 
eipanded  genius. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  tliink  paint- 
in^  a  general  subjecL  By  inserting  this  letter, 
perhaps,  you  wiU  incur  the  ceniurc  a  man 
would  deaerrc,  whose  business  bdng  to  enter- 
tain a  whole  room,  should  turn  his  back  to  the 
company,  and  talk  to  a  pailiciila^r  pLTson. 

I  Eim,  Sir,  &.C. 


No  770      Satcrdat,  Oct.  6,  1759. 

East  poetry  is  nniversnlly  admired  ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  any  rule  ha3  yet  been  fixed^ 
by  which  it  may  ha  decided  when  poetry  can 
be  properly  called  easy,  Horace  has  toTd  us, 
that  it  IS  guchaa  "every  nadcr  hopes  tr:»  ef|vial, 
but  after  lon^j  labour  lind a  unattainable."  This 
b  £1  very  luosn  description,  in  whirli  only  the 
eflect  is  noted  j  tlie  qualities  wliirh  produce 
this  cfTect  remain  to  he  invest  i^n ted. 

Easy  porjlry  is  that  in  whirh  natural  iboui^hLs 
are  expressed  without  vir thence  tu  the  lan- 
guage* The  discriminnlin^  charactiM  of  ease 
consists  principally  in  the  dietion  j  for  all  true 
poetry  requires  that  the  BcntimentjJ  br  natural. 
Language  suffers  violence  by  huish  or  by  dar- 
ing iTgurcs,  by  transposition,  by  nnut^ual  accep- 
tations of  words,  and  by  any  hcenae  which 
woidd  be  avoided  by  a  writer  of  prose.  Where 
any  artihee  appears  in  the  conatrutlion  of  the 
verse,  that  verse  is  no  longer  ea^y.  Any  epi- 
thet which  can  be  fjf'ctcd  Without  difnitmtion 
of  tlie  sfnso,  any  curious  iteration  of  the  sajne 
word,  and  all  unu^^ual,  thou^rh  not  ungmni- 
matieal  fitrueture  of  speech,  iTeslroy  the  grace 
of  easy  poetry. 


The  first  lines  of  Pope's  !Had  afford 
pies  of  many  licenics  which  aji   easy  wtilvr 
must  decline  :— 


AehUlea^  «rBih  la  Onacfl  tbr  dlreTul 
or  wofta  ufiriiinib«r*d  Kiemvmitjr  gnil 
Th«  wrnihi  wb^ch  burp  J  u»  P1ulf»*f  ciacMfty 
Ttw  woult  of  CDis^hty  thfer*  untiimij  «laki. 


i 


tn  the  fir^tt  couplet  the  langiuge  ia  distorted 
bv  inversions,  clogsed  wilii  sup«rl1m£iea,  and 
clouded  by  a  harsh  metaphor  j  and  in  the 
second  theno  are  two  words  used  in  an  ua- 
common  sense,  two  epithets  iosortfd  only  la 
lengthen  the  tine  ;  alt  these  practises  may  an 
a  long  work  easily  be  pardonedf  but  thev  ^ 
ways  produce  some  degree  of  obscurify  and 
ruggerineas. 

Blasy  pioef  ry'  has  been  so  lon^  excZiided  hf 
ambition  oromament,  and  luxuriance  of  inta^ 
rv,  that  its  nature  seems  now  to  b€  ^rgotten. 
Ajflectation,  however  opposite  to  ease,  is  same'- 
times  mistaken  for  it ;  and  thoBi3  who  aspire  t« 
gentle  clegs  nee,  colk-ct  ft^mnte  phrased  and 
fashionable  barharii^mf,  and  imagine  that  styU 
to  be  easy  which  custom  has  made  faenillai. 
Such  was  the  idea  of  tiie  poet  who  wiote  tkt 
following  verses  to  a  countess  cutting  |Mf- 
per  : — 

Sbfl  woulJ  hriiL  do  tbe  t«a«t  ftsHitblDf 
£itJi$r  for  godilesi  or  far  iod^ 
Nuf  n«rk,  imr  pUr^  not  phini,  nor  ling 

Jove  ffii^ned,  and  "  Vw,"  he  cftwJ,  ** 

So  skllfult  and  Unw  Jl*nd*  m  tMpet  j 
Do  Bometb^rtf  eTqiiisJiie  sud  wlrt*'' — 

She  how*d,  (jbcj^l  him^  mid  ctJt  papir 

This  tfiittr>tf  him  (Tho  g^re  ber  WrUi. 

Tlirauicbi  by  ftt)  liesTftn  fc  burning  »[ 

"Whll  iVit'^  i^hr^  llt^M,  but  bills  uf  f  Eirth 

Hi:r  BurlSiiCinn  [Jo  ju-ti  ihn-  ^atne  ; 

Pdlaa.  vfiii  ^\\t-.  ycjurself  flLnns^e  sirq  , 

BUL  sure  >i>Lm!  rind  if  hiM  lo  ■poiJ 
The  spinas  liiiJ  Jcisiu  nf  oue  that  h&an 

The  HOLRC  nV  SdTiUe  *nd  t)f  BojlA 

Af.irf  1  mc  hit}  example  shown ^ 

Ufivv  r\vU:}f]y  m\\  liiL'  sex  purrue  : 
See,  MrtiEum  1  wee  ibt*  un-f  u'crihrgwn 

Bcfn't!i:n  Jiihii  Otrcrioni  ftcd  joM. 

Itifl  th':^  prerfij^ative  of  easy  poetry  to  be  un- 
derstood as  loii"^  OS  the  language  "la^ts ;  but 
modi  s  of  fpfecli,  whieh  owe  their  prevalence 
only  to  modi.sh  folly,  or  to  Lheeminence  of  thoaa 
that  UUP  them,  dit>  nway  with  their  inventora, 
and  th^ir  meaning,  in  a  ft  w  years,  is  no  longar 
known. 

Ea^iv  poetry  is  roinmonly  sought  in  petty 
compopitinijH  upon  minute  sutjjcelis  ;  but  ease, 
though  it  excludes  pomp,  will  admit  g-reatnesa, 
Many  lines  in  Cato*»  aolilocjuy  nre  at  once  emBf 
and  isublinie: — 

The  ilii'ErsiJv  ihFtT  rttirs  within  U5  ; 

^Ti»  beavea  [[utJf  [hflt  points  oui  an  h«refl1ler, 

Aril  ituErnaLifa  f  terniiy  Ur  miiri. 

ir  iher*  t$4f  pi^cr  abor?  ui. 

An  [  that,  tht-rc  U  nil  nnturc?  crj«i  bltiuJ 
Tbrr^^rtH  hfc  w  irk^,  he  mwn  iJ'iisrht  3n  vlrlii^ 
AiiiiihHLi  which  hedL'Jij^br'i  ht  mii^itnj  bapj^Fn 

Nor  is  ease  more  contrary  to  wit  than  to  mih* 
hmity  :  the  celebrated  Btanxa  of  Cowley,  on  s 
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lady  elaborately  drcsai'd,  loses  rotliing  of  its 
freedom  by  the  spirit  of  Ihc  scntimc^nt : — 

Th>  adorning  thee  with  so  much  an 

Ii  bat  a  twrbarouB  bIcUI, 
•Tis  like  the  poi«*ning  of  a  dart. 

Too  apt  before  to  kill. 


Cowley  aeema  to  have  possessed  the  power 
if  writing  easily  beyond  any  other  of  our 
Boets ;  yet  his  pursuit  of  remote  thoughts  led 
Um  crflen  into  harshness  of  expression.  Wal- 
ler often  attempted,  but  seldom  attained  it;  for 
ke  ia  too  frequently  driven  into  transpositions. 
The  poeUs  from  the  time  of  Drydcn,  Lave  gra- 
AiioUy  advanced  in  embellishment,  and  conse- 
^•ently  departed  from  simplicity  and  ease. 
•  To  zoqmre  finom  any  author  many  pieces  of 
•osv  poetry^  would  be,  indeed,  to  oppress  him 
with  too  hard  a  taak.  It  is  less  difficult  to  write 
ft  volume  of  lines  swelled  with  epithets,  brighl- 


.Miroa  so  ranch  care  and  skill,'  that  I  doubt  whe- 
ttMr  any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been  able, 
ftff  twentjr  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe  the 
tnm  definition  of  easy  poetry. 


No.  7&1    SiTvaOAT,  Oct.  13,  1759. 

I  MAVB  paassd  the  summer  in  one  of  thoee 
plntiea  to  wbii^  a  mineral  spring  gives  the  idle 
and  luzorioos  an  annual  reason  for  resorting, 
wkenover  they  fancy  themselves  offended  by 
tho  heat  of  London.  What  is  the  true  motive 
of  this  periodical  assembly  I  have  never  yet 
been  ahM  to  discover.  The  greater  part  of 
the  visitants  neither  feel  diseases  nor  fear  them. 
What  pleasure  cum  be  expected,  more  than  the 
fuiely  of  the  journey,  I  know  not,  for  the  num- 
iMfa  are  too  great  for  privacy,  and  too  small  for 
#veruoB.  As  each  is  known  to  be  a  spy  upon 
Iho  rest,  they  all  live  in  continual  restramt ; 
aad  having  but  a  narrow  range  for  censure, 
Ihojgiatifyita  cravings  by  preying  on  one  an- 


Bnt  every  condition  has  some  advantages. 
Ib  thia  connnement  a  smaller  circle  afibrdaop- 
portunitiea  lor  more  exact  observation.  The 
I^IUI  that  magnifies  its  object  contracts  the 
«^U  to  a  point ;  and  the  mmd  must  be  6zed 
■pon  a  single  character  to  remark  its  minute 
yeenliaritiea.  The  quality  or  habit  which 
poasea  unobserved  in  the  tumult  of  successive 
Mllitiidee,  becomes  conspicuous  when  it  is  of^ 
Cured  to  the  notice  day  after  day  ;  and  perhaps 
J  hare,  without  any  distinct  notice,  seen  thou- 
OmidBy  like  my  late  companions  ;  for  when  the 
aotne  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  a  slight  dis- 
f«ct  turns  na  aside  before  a  deep  impression 
ana  bo  inade  upon  the  mind. 

There  was  a  select  set,  supposed  to  be  dis- 
llBgoiahed  by  superiority  of  intellects,  who  al- 
vmya  passed  the  evening  toother.    To  be  ad- 


to  their  conversation  was  the  highest 

r  of  the  place ;  many  youths  asnired  to 

diaiinctioa,  by  pretending  to  occasional  invita- 
^      I ;  and  the  ladies  were  often  wishing  to  be 
,  thai  they  might  partake  the  pleatuxea  of 


I  know  not  whf*Uer  bv  merit  or  destiny,  I 
was  soon  after  mj  •rivaf,  admitted  to  this  en- 
vied ^rty,  which  I'frequcnted  till  I  had  learn- 
ed  too  art  by  which  each  endeavoured  to 
support  his  character. 

Tom  Steady  was  a  vehement  assertor  of  un* 
controverted  truth;  and  by  keeping  himself 
out  of  the  reach  of  contradiction  had  acquired 
all  the  confidence  which  the  consciousness  of 
irresistible  abilities  could  have  given.  I  was 
once  mentioning  a  man  of  eminence,  and  after 
having  recounted  his  virtues,  endeavoured  to 
represent  him  fully,  by  mentioning  his  faults. 
«*Sir,"saidMr.  Steady,  "  that  he  has  faults  I 
can  easily  believe,  for  who  is  without  them  7 
No  man.  Sir,  is  now  alive,  among  the  innume- 
rable multitudes  that  swarm  upon  the  earth, 
however  wise,  or  however  good,  who  has  not, 
in  some  degree,  his  failings  and  his  faulU.  If 
there  be  any  man  faultless,  brina;  him  forth  in- 
to public  view,  show  him  openfy,  and  let  him 
be  known;  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  and, 
till  the  contrary  be  plainly  shown,  shall  siways 
maintain,  that  no  such  man  is  to  be  found. 
Tell  not  me.  Sir,  of  impeccability  and  perfec- 
tion ;  such  talk  is  for  those  that  are  strangers 
in  the  worid ;  I  have  seen  several  nations,  and 
conversed  with  all  ranks  of  people  ;  I  have 
known  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
clerical  and  the  lav  ;  but  I  have  never  foimd  a 
man  without  a  fault ;  and  I  suppose  shall  die  in 
the  opinion,  that  to  be  human  is  to  be  frail.'* 

To  all  this  nothing  could  be  opposed.  I  lis 
tened  with  a  hanging  head:  Mr.  Steady  looked 
round  on  the  hearers  with  triumph,  and  saw 
every  eye  congratulating  his  victory  ;  he  de- 
parted, and  spent  the  next  morning  in  foUow- 
inff  those  who  retired  from  the  company,  and 
teuing  them,  with  injimctions  of  secrecy,  how 
poor  SprighUy  besan  to  take  liberties  with  men 
wiser  than  himselt ,  but  that  he  suppressed  him 
by  a  decisive  argument,  which  put  him  totally 
to  silence. 

Dick  Snug  is  a  man  of  sly  remark  and  pithy 
sententiousness ;  he  never  immer^s  himself 
in  the  stream  of  conversation,  but  hes  to  catch 
his  companions  in  the  eddy  :  he  is  often  very 
successful  in  breaking  narratives,  and  con- 
founding eloquence.  A  gentleman,  giving  the 
history  of  one  of  his  acquaintance,  made  men- 
tion of  a  lady  that  had  many  lovers :  "  Then," 
said  Diek,  '*  she  waa  either  handsome  or  rich." 
This  observation  being  well  received,  Dick 
watched  the  progress  of  the  tale ;  and  hear- 
ing of  a  man  lost  in  a  shipwreck,  remarked, 
that  "  no  man  waa  ever  drowned  upon- dry 
land." 

Will  Startle  is  a  man  of  exquisite  sensibi- 
lity, whose  delicacy  of  frame,  and  quickness 
of  discernment,  subject  him  to  unpression? 
from  the  slightest  causes ;  and  who,  therefore, 
passes  his  life  between  rapture  and  horror,  in 
quiverings  of  delight,  or  convulsions  of  dis- 
gust. His  emotions  are  too  violent  for  man;^ 
words  ;  his  thoughts  are  always  discovered 
by  exclamations.  *'Vile,  odious,  horrid,  de> 
testable,",  and  "sweet,  charming,  delightful, 
aatonishing,"  compose  almost  his  whole  voca- 
bolmry,  whieh  he  ntters  with  vmrioos  conior- 
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liofia  mid  ^cBlJculatJOM,  net  easily  telat^^d  ot 
described. 

J»ck  Solid  ia  a  man  of  imjch  reading,  who 
utten  ootliing^  but  qooUliona  ;  hut  nftving 
beeHf  1  luppoit^  too  confident  of  bis  meanory, 
he  hft«  forsotue  tiuir  nepleetcd  bb  hooka,  nnd 
his  stock  ^pows  cTfry  day  more  ■canty.  Mr- 
Solid  has  fourtd  an  opportunity  eveij  night  to 
ropc^at,  from  Hudibra»p 

ajid  from  Waller. 

Foau  iQM  h»tf  the  pnli*  Uie^  wouH  hat »  £««, 
W«iv  U  but  known  irbal  tb^y  dftcritely  biou 

Dick  Miity  is  a  man  of  deep  research,  and 
forcible  penetratioo.  Others  are  content  with 
superficial  ipofiarances  :  but  Dick  hokln,  that 
there  ia  no  eirect  withotit  a  cao5**,  nnd  values 
Siroself  upon  his  power  of  ciplainin^  the  diffi- 
culty, ancf  display  ing  the  abstruse,  upon  a  dis- 
pnie  among  u5,  which  of  I  wo  young  stran^ere 
was  more  beaulifut^  **  You/'  say  a  Mr.  Misty, 
turoin^  to  me,  **  like  Amaranthia  better  than 
Chloris.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  preference^ 
foT  tha  cauae  ia  cvidnnt ;  there  in  in  man  a  per- 
ception of  bartnony,  and  a  Benflibiiily  of  per- 
fection, which  touches  the  finer  fibres  of  the 
Toental  texture ;  and  before  roaaon  can  de^ 
scend  from  her  throne,  ti>  paas  her  gentenec 
upon  the  thin^a  compared,  drives  us  towards 
the  objeet  pfoporUoned  to  our  faculties,  by  an 
impulse  |*«'ntle,  jot  i ires i fit itde ;  for  the  har- 
monic system  of  tlic  nniverse,  and  the  recipro* 
cal  mag-tietism  of  airailar  natures,  are  always 
Operating  towards  conformity  and  union  ;  nor 
can  the  powers  of  tbe  sonl  cease  from  ag:ita- 
lion^  till  they  find  somj?thing  on  which  they 
can  rf^poFi,'*  To  ihia  nolhini^  was  nppo?rd  ; 
end  AmaranLhin  v,'a^  nckno\vlr:d^od  to  excel 
Chloric, 

Of  the  rest  you  may  expect  an  account  fromj 
Sir/your^ 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
You  a  acceptnnce  of  a  former  letter  on  paint- 
ings, ^ivea  me  encourai^''ment  to  offer  a   few 
more  Rkt^khcs  on  iho  same  subject* 

AmonijHl  the  painters  and  the  \ii  riters  on 
painting:,  there  h  one  ma^im  universally  ad- 
miuedj'uud  contimuilly  ineuhnttd.  huilale 
Tiatitff  15  the  invarinhle  nih"^ ;  but  1  knew  none 
who  have  rxploined  in  wiiat  maniu'r  this  nde 
is  to  he  undtretood  ;  the  ennseqnence  oT  which 
isj  that  every  one  takes  it  in  tlip  most  obvioap 
sense,  that  ohjuet?*  are  rep  resented  naturally 
wbf  n  they  have  eueh  relief  I  hot  they  aeem  real. 
U  Tiiay  A|ipear  ilran;*c,  perhaps,  to  hear  this 
sense  of  the  ruk>  dietputed  ;  but  it  must  he  eon- 
fidereil,  that,  If  tin:  exeellenee  of  a  pninter 
consisted  only  In  thi*  kimi  f.sf  imitatioUj  painl- 
jnt"  rnust  lose  its  rank^  and  be  tw  longer  coft- 
aidered  a?t  a  liberal  art,  and  sifter  to  poetry. 


tJiia  imitation  hnng  taewly  rnisc^iankftt,  h 
which  the  ftloweflt  inteUcct  la  olway*  anvttlQ 
eutceed  besf  j  for  the  paintet  of  gemu»  ran^ 
stoop  to  drudgery,  in  which  tlie  under*tandLfi, 
has  no  part ;  and  what  pretence  htm  th*^  " 
to  claim  kindred  with  poetry,  but  by  lU 
iifs  oyar  the  imajrination  ?  To  thia  pov4 
painter  cff  genius  directs  his  aim  ;  in  thi^ 
ne  studies  nature,  and  oflen  arrives  al  hia  cn^ 
even  by  being  unnatural  in  the  co^6.ne4  sensi 
ot  the  word. 

The  grand  style  of  painiine'  reqoirea 
minute  attention  to  be  e^refuOy  avoided,  ti 
xniut  be  kept  as  aeparale  from  it  as  lh.«  ^j|« 
poetry  from  that  of  hiatory.  Poetical 
menu  destroy  that  air  of  tmtli  and 
which  ought  to  characterise  hiatory ;  Iwit 
very  beinj^  of  poetry  eon^iata  in  dep«f|ie| 
from  titJB  plain  narratfon,  ^nd  adopting  ^'*!£? 
ornament  that  will  warm  the  ima^DAtloiL  1% 
desire  to  see  tbe  excel lenclf^  <»  each  *tllfr 
nnJted,  to  mingle  the  Dutch  with  tb«  InS 
eebool,  is  to  join  contrarretiea  wbkb  <:attii^ 
■ubstst  together,  and  which  destrtiy  th»«i|Alp 
cy  of  each  other^  The  ItaliaJi  mtl/im4B  o&^ 
to  the  invariable,  the  j^reat  and  g^nerml  iifsii 
which  are  fixed  and  inherent  m  unii^ersftf  na- 
ture;  the  Dutch,  on  the  eontiaiy^  to  IjtieTml 
tnilh,  and  a  minute  eiaetneaa  m  the  detail*  ai 
I  may  say  of  nature  modihed  by  accident 
The  attention  to  thcw?  petty  pecolkntiea  if 
is  the  very  cause  of  tlfia  nalvralnesa,  «o  fiiuek 
admired  in  the  Dutch  pictures,  whieh,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  be  a  beauty,  is  certainly  of  a 
lower  order,  which  ou^ht  to  ^ve  plocc  to  a 
beanly  of  a  anperior  Itind,  aince  one  eana«| 
be  obtained  but  by  departing^^  from  the  other. 

If  Oiy  opinion  was  aaked  eoncerainf  (kt 
workeof  Micharl  Angelo,  whether  they  wouM 
receive  any  nfhanluj^p  Ironi  po^j^tssin^  this 
riKchaniefti  inerit^  I  phoitld  not  scruple  to  «y 
they  would  not  unh'  reerive  no  advantage^ bat 
would  lose,  in  a  grent  measure,  the  eiftcl 
which  they  now  have  on  every  mind  suseepd- 
hle  of  j^reat  and  nt^b!e  ideji*.  H»9  works  may 
besnid  Ut  Uf^  hEI  p-t  nins  and  goul  ;  and  why 
should  they  hf'  kriidi'd  with  heavy  matter, 
which  ran  only  coiuiieract  hii^  purpose  by  re* 
tardjn<:f  the  prof»re='3  of  tlie  imasrination. 

If  this  opiiiiiiin  should  be  thought  one  of  the 
wild  ex  travntraneifs  of  enthusiasm,  1  shall  only 
Hfiy,  that  tlioJie  ulio  censure  it  are  not  coover* 
Bant  in  the  woiks  of  the  erent  mastent.  [t  \B 
very  difiiciilt  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of 
cnUmi^jas^ni  that  the  nrts  of  paintinjff  and  poe* 
try  may  ftduift*  There  niay  perhaps  be  too 
£^real  nn  iudule-'  nee,  as  vvi  II  ns  toci  great  a  re- 
straint of  iinai^ination ;  and  if  the  one  pro- 
dueoa  incuhrrtnt  nionFter-",  the  other  produ- 
tefi  what  i-^  full  us  had,  lifeless  insipidity. 
An  iulimalk:  kinmledije  of  the  passions,  and 
■inod  prnse,  hut  net  common  eenfte,  must  at 
last  delemiine  its  hmils.  It  has  been  thought, 
a  nd  I  he  I  i  e  v  e  w  ilh  re  a  s  on  j  t  h  a  i  >1  ieh  ael  A  n  gele 
sntnelimea  transgrepsed  those  hmils,  and  1 
thmk  I  havft  seen  figures  of  him  of  nhich  it 
was  very  difficult  (o  determine  whether  they 
were  in  the  highest  degree  suhlinte  or  ej- 
Iremely  ridiculous.  Such  faults  may  be  ssjd 
to  be  the  ebullitions  of  genius  j  but  at  leait 
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he  had  this  merit,  that  he  never  was  insipid, 
and  whatever  passion  his  works  may  excite, 
they  will  always  escape  contempt. 

What  I  have  had  under  consiacration  is  the 
•ublimcst  style,  particularly  that  of  Michael 
AngeW,  the  Homer  of  painting.  Other  kinds 
may  admit  of  this  naturalness,  wliich  of  the 
lowest  kind  is  the  chief  merit ;  but  in  painting, 
■•  in  poetry,  the  highest  style  has  the  least  of 
common  nature. 

One  may  very  safely  recommend  a  little 
more  enthusiasm  to  the  modem  painters ;  too 
much  is  certainly  not  the  vice  of  the  present 
age.  The  Italians  seem  to  have  been  conti- 
nnalW  declining  in  this  respect  froip  the  time 
of  Imchael  Angelo  to  that  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
and  from  thence  to  the  very  bathos  of  insipidi- 
ty to  which  they  arc  now  sunk  ;  so  that  there 
is  no  need  of  remarking,  that  where  I  men- 
tiooed  the  Italian  painters  in  opposition  to  the 
Dutch,  I  mean  not  the  modems,  but  the  heads 
of  the  old  Roman  and  Bolognian  schools ;  nor 
did  I  mean  to  include  in  my  idea  of  an  Italian 
painter,  the  Venetian  school,  which  may  be 
•aid  to  be  the  Dutch  part  of  the  Italian  genius. 
I  hare  only  to  add  a  word  of  advice  to  the 
painten,  that  however  excellent  they  may  bo 
m  painting  naturally,  they  would  not  flatter 
themselves  very  much  upon  it }  and  to  the 
connoisseurs,  that  when  tney  see  a  cat  or  fid- 
dle painted  so  finely,  that  as  the  phrase  is, 
"  It  looks  as  if  you  could  take  it  up,"  they 
would  not  (or  ttlat  reason  immediately  com- 
pare the  painter  to  Rafiaelle  and  Michael 
Aogelo. 


its  labours,  t'jan  wljol.^  j<lmpg  of  silk  busy  the 
fancy. 

But  happiness  is  notliin^'  if  it  is  not  known, 
and  very  little  if  it  is  not  envied.  Before  the  day 
of  departure  a  week  is  always  appropriated  to 
the  payment  and  reception  of  ceremonial  vi- 
sits, at  which  nothing  can  he  mentioned  but 
the  delights  of  London.  The  lady  who  is 
hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  flutters  her 
wings,  displays  her  prospect  of  felicity,  tells 
how  she  grudges  every  moment  of  delay,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  those  whom  she  knows 
condemned  to  stay  at  home,  is  sure  to  won- 
der by  what  arts  life  can  be  made  supportable 
through  a  winter  in  the  country,  anu  to  tell 
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That  every  day  has  its  pains  and  sorrows  is 
anirerBally  experienced,  and  almost  univer- 
sally confessea ;  but  let  us  not  attend  only  to 
iDOonifnl  truths ;  if  we  look  impartially  about 
Qi^  we  idiall  find  that  every  day  has  likewise 
Ita  pleasures  and  its  joys. 

The  time  is  now  come  when  the  town  is 
again  beginning  to  be  full,  and  the  rusticated 
beauty  sees  an  end  of  her  banishment  Those 
whom  the  tyranny  of  fashion  had  condemned 
to  pass  the  summer  among  shades  and  brooks, 
•re  now  preparing  to  return  to  plays,  balls, 
•ad  assembhes,  with  health  restored  by  retirc- 
tnent,  and  spirits  kindled  by  expectation. 

Many  a  mind,  which  has  languished  some 
months  without  emotion  or  desire,  now  feels 
•  audden  renovation  of  its  faculties.  It  was 
loiif  a^  observed  by  Pythagoras,  that  ability 
uio  necessity  dwell  near  each  other.  She 
that  wandered  in  the  garden  without  sense  of 
Ha  fragrance,  and  lay  day  afler  day  stretched 
i^Nm  a  coach  behind  a  men  curtain,  unwill- 
ing to  wake  and  unable  to  sleep,  now  sum- 
mont  her  thoughts  to  consider  which  of  her 
last  year's  clothes  shall  be  seen  again,  and  to 
aatidpate  the  raptures  of  a  new  suit ;  the  day 
tnd  the  night  are  now  filled  with  occupation ; 
the  laces,  which  were  too  fine  to  be  worn 
iiDong  rustics,  are  taken  from  the  boxes,  and 
Nfiriewed,  and  the  eye  u  no  sooner  closed  after 
3E 


how  oflen,  amidst  the  ecstacies  of  an  opera, 
she  sholl  pity  those  friends  whom  she  has  left 
behind.^  Her  hope  of  giving  pain  is  seldom 
disappointed :  the  afiected  indifierence  of  one, 
the  laint  congratulations  of  another,  the  wish- 
es of  some  ojpcnly  confessed,  and  the  silent 
dejection  of  the  rest,  all  exalt  her  opinion  of 
her  own  superiority. 

But,  however  we  may  labour  for  our  own 
deception,  truth,  though  unwelcome,  will  some- 
times intrude  upon  the  mind.  They  who  have 
already  enjoyea  the  crowds  and  noise  of  the 
^reat  city,  know  that  their  desire  to  return  is 
little  more  than  the  restlessness  of  a  vacant 
mind,  that  they  are  not  so  much  led  by  hope 
as  driven  by  disgust,  and  wish  rather  to  leave 
the  country  than  to  see  the  town.  There  is 
commonly  in  every  coach  a  passenger  en- 
wrapped in  silent  expectation,  whose  joy  u 
more  sincere,  and  whose  hopes  ore  more  ei 
alted.  The  virgin  whom  tnc  lost  ftummet 
released  from  her  governess,  and  who  is  now 
goin^  between  her  mother  and  her  aunt  to  try 
the  fortune  of  her  wit  and  beauty,  suspects 
no  fallacy  in  the  gay  rcfpresentation.  She  be- 
lieves herself  passing  into  another  world,  and 
images  London  as  an  Elysian  region,  where 
every  hour  has  its  proper  pleasure,  where  no- 
thinj^  is  seen  but  the  blaze  of  wealth,  uid 
nothing  heard  but  merriment  and  flattery; 
where  the  morning  always  rises  on  a  show, 
and  the  evening  closes  on  a  ball ;  where  ti^e 
eyes  arc  used  only  to  sparkle,  and  the  flMt 
only  to  dance. 

Her  aunt  and  her  mother  amuse  themselvee 
on  the  road,  with  telling  her  of  dangers  to  be 
dreaded,  and  cautions  to  be  observed.  She 
hears  them  as  they  heard  their  predecessors, 
with  incredulity  or  contempt.  Sne  sees  that 
they  have  ventured  and  escaped ;  and  one  of 
tlie  pleasures  which  she  promises  herself  is, 
to  detect  their  falsehoods,  and  be  freed  from 
their  admonitions. 

Wo  are  inclined  to  believe  those  whom  we 
do  not  know,  because  they  have  never  deceiv- 
ed us.  The  fair  adventurer  may  perhaps  lis- 
ten to  the  Idler,  whom  she  cannot  suspect  of 
rivalry  or  malice ;  yet  he  scarcely  expects  to 
be  credited  when  he  tells  her,  that  her  expects^ 
tions  will  likewise  end  in  disappointment. 

The  uniform  necessities  or  human  natm 
produce  in  a  great  measure  uniformity  of  Ufe, 
and  for  part  of  the  day  make  one  place  like 
another;  to  dress  and  undress,  to  eat  and  to 
sleep,  are  the  same  m  London  as  in  the  ooon- 
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try.  The  ptipt^rnnmcmry  hourw  KaYP  iiidp<**|  a 
er<^aler  variety  both  of  jjleft^iirti  nnd  of  p^ifi- 
The  atmugcr  gaitd  on  by  muHiTiiilt*  at  h^r 
fi rat  appearance  in  thf?  Park,  i«  parhtp*  on  tbe 
higheal  « urn  mil  of  female  Iiappiri^Bs  s  but  how 
great  is  iho  ».ngiush  wliors  ttio  novelty  of 
wiothcr  face  drawi  ber  wofahippHrt  away  f 
The  heart  m*y  leap  for  n  Ume  untl^f  a  nac 
gown  i  bul  the  at^ht  of  a  gown  yet  fin^r  put* 
in  € n d  t<j  ra plurc.  I n  the  fir»t  fo w  at  a n  ope m, 
two  h<mfa  ra*V  be  happily  pasafld  in  listeniiig^ 
to  the  mmic  on  the  ^X&^e^  and  watchinij  the 
glancea  of  the  company ;  but  how  will  the 
night  end  in  despondency  wb^n  she  tliat 
imagined  bt  rflclf  rhe  soverm^  of  the  place, 
sets  lord*  contending  lo  lead  !m  la  her  chatr  t 
There  ia  httle  pleasure  in  conv*^f»atinn  to  her 
whoM  wit  ia  regarded  hut  in  the  jn»cond  place; 
and  who  can  dance  with  ense  or  ftpil^t  ihnt  leafi 
Amaryllis  led  out  before  her  1  She  thnl  fancied 
nothing  bnt  a  suereaaion  of  pleapiureBi  will 
find  herself  en^Dged  wilhouC  deaj^i  in  mim- 
bcrlesa  coinpttitionSt  and  mortified  witliout 
provocation  with  nnmberlesa  afliiclion'*. 

Bul  I  do  not  raean  to  i^jtltnguioh  that  ardour 
which  1  wish  to  rooderalc,  or  to  diseoura^e 
chose  whom  I  am  endeavoaring  t^  restfam. 
To  knowihc  world  in  necessary,  ainee  we  are 
born  for  the  help  of  one  another ;  and  to  know 
it  early  is  convenienti  if  it  hi*  only  that  we  may 
learn  early  to  deapiae  iL  She  that  brings  to 
London  a  mind  well  prepared  for  tmprove- 
mesi,  though  ahe  rnisses  hf3i  hope  of  uninter- 
nipled  happmeaa^  will  eain  in  r*tum  an  oppoi^ 
tunitj  of  adding  knowledge  io  nvTuity^  and 
«nlarf  ing  innocence  to  virtue* 
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Aa  the  Engiiaih  army  waf*  paHsmfi:  towards 
duebec,  along  a  sofl  ^avanna  between  a  niouci- 
loin  and  a  iake^  one  of  the  peU y  chicfa  of  the 
inland  regions  stood  upon  a  to-  k  .^urroundj.^d 
by  hia  clan,  and  from  behind  ilie  i^hiUer  t>f  t!ir 
buahes  cofitemplated  tiie  art  add  n-^ulsidty  of 
European  wiir-  It  was  cveiiirij*,  tlu^  tenti? 
were  pitched ;  he  ob!fliT\f'd  the  wetjurity  with 
which  tb*^  imops  rr^au-d  in  the  niLrht,  and  tho 
order  with  which  iLl*  man  h  wan  rrm  ^v^  d  iii 
the  motiving.  He  CijiitirunMl  to  piirirue  them 
with  his  eye  till  thev  could  hn  seen  no  longrr^ 
and  then  stood  tot  so  inn  time  Bih.nl  and 
pensive. 

Then  turning  to  hia  followers,  *'  My  chil- 
dren," said  he,  "1  hnve  often  heard  from  men 
hoary  with  long;  lifr,  that  thtrrsr  wsifs  n  ttme 
whtn  OUT  anccfltors  u<  re  ahsLfiliric  lc*rflH  of  the 
woods,  the  meadows,  and  ihe  lakes,  whcrrvfr 
the  eye  can  reach,  or  the  foot  can  paps.  They 
fished  and  hunlcd,  ftasttd  atid  dunt'ed^  and, 
when  Ihcy  were  w^ary  lay  down  nndrr  ihf* 
firat  thicket,  wilKoul  danger,  nntl  without  fear* 
They  charrjed  ^h^ir  hahitalionw  a,-*  the  eea^ons 
requirei],  tonvrnienci'  prompted,  or  curiosity 
allured  them ;  and  aometimua  feathered  the 
fruitfl  of  the  mountain,  and  somebmes  sported 
in  eanoei  along  the  coast. 


''Muny  years  and  ages  ore  sappoacd  to  b^TC 
boen  thu*  pa?sr"d  in  plenty  and  eeearity ;  whets, 
at  last,  a  new  race  of  m^^n  pnler**d  our  e«»ttj*t^ 
from  the  great  ocean.  l*hey  incUmed  lfa»B> 
selves  in  nabitations  of  «teue,  which  ontat* 
cestots  could  neither  enter  by  v]«trnc«^  jm 
drittroy  by  fire.  They  imntnl  from  Ihooe  itf^ 
ne^ea,  oometitnea,  covered  like  the  aimA^Ild 
with  shells,  from  which  the  lance  rebootidd 
on  the  e^triker,  and  sometimes  carried  by  ns^^ 
ly  hearts  which  had  nfrver  been  seen  in  oof 
valea  or  forests,  of  auch  Eirength  and  swil 
nenff,  that  flight  und  oppasition  were  viii 
alike*  Those  invaders  rang^  over  thr  c^inrt- 
neni,  slaughtering  in  their  ragre  Omw  that  t^ 
aisled,  and  those  that  eobmitted^  in  their  mirllt. 
Of  those  that  remained,  iome  were  haried  in 
caverns,  and  condemned  to  dig  nietnl«  forthdr 
ma  liters ;  some  Wf^re  enn  ployed  in  tiHrnf  tlie 
ground,  of  which  Ibreigu  tyr&nla  devour  til* 
produce  ;  and,  when  the  a  word  and  the  mines 
have  destroyed  the  natives,  they  supply  their 
place  hy  human  beings  of  another  coloart 
brun^ht  from  f<omc  distant  country  to  periidi 
here  under  toil  and  torture, 

*'  Some  there  are  who  hotot  ihefr  humanity, 
and  content  themselves  to  ae»e  oar  cha^ee  mud 
tjsherir^s,  who  dri¥e  ua  frbm  eirery^  track  ol 
ground  where  fertility  and  plf^aiiaatiiCJia  invite 
thf'm  to  settle,  and  mak^^  no  war  upon  tra,  tt 
eepi  when  we  intrude  upon  our  own  Wnda, 

"  Others  preti^nd  to  have  parchan^  attehtof 
rf^sidcnce  and  tyranny  ;  bnt  sntely  the  inc<2enc« 
of  such  bar^ina  ii  more  oHensivc  than  tht 
avowed  and  open  dominion  of  foretu  What 
re%^a^d  can  induce  the  po^ae^sor  at  a,  rowiiiry 
to  admit  a  stranger  more  powerful  than  him* 
self?  Fraud  or  terror  must  opi.tniV«  in  tuch 
contracts;  eitlier  thej  pfonuftOfl  prnliirliM 
wh  i I  li  1 1 1 r  y  n n v t:  f  ha v i  n ffi i rr! * h1  ,  or  t n struetion 
v\hirh  liny  HLViT  uiiiJiirtid.  AVc  hoped  to  bs 
!sLt  iircd  by  thtir  fiivoiir  from  so  mv  other  cnl, 
or  to  hiirtt  tin  Urt-*  of  L!i4rO]tr,  by  which  we 
mi^ht  he  able  to  ^r  f-nre  oursclvta.  Their 
power  they  never  have  ei^Ttcd  in  our  defenccif 
and  their  artu  thry  have  studiously  concealed 
fro i n  u s,  ' f  h k  i r  t rt: at i r s^  are  o n ly  to  dee eiv e,  and 
(ht'ir  truiTic  only  to  (h  fr;iUil  ti**.  They  hsfc  a 
written  law  amontr  them,  uf  which  they  boan 
aif  derived  fruiii  Him  who  madt*  Uif^  earth  and 
i*ra,  and  hy  whirh  tln:y  \inii*  «?=  to  believe  that 
man  willhr  madi  hap]<y  wUt'U  life  E^hall  forsake 
liiui*  Why  13  not  this  law  comuinmcated  ta 
Hii?  It  IS  cnnceiih'd  because  it  i->  violated^ 
For  how  tan  thf  y  |<reach  it  loan  Indian  na- 
tion, whf^n  1  iim  lohl  that  ohf"  of  it$  tlrst  pre- 
cept^ ferhid^  Uiem  (o  du  to  other?-  what  toey 
would  iuti  thiit  tjlhtr  should  do  lo  l-h*  m  / 

**Bul  th'-  litnti  prrhtipji )»  nmv  approachina 
when  the  pride  of  n^nfpatioii  shall  be  cnisheoj^ 
and  ihecrut  Uii's  of  inva^inn  s-hall  he  reTtnged, 
Thi^  iions  of  i:i[^Luity  have  now  drawn  Uieir 
6wnril?«  upon  rach  uther,  imd  referrt-'d  their 
clai[i»*<  toUi^^  (k^iFion  of  war;  let  us  look  un- 
concern ed  uprai  the  ^lausiht^r  and  remrnvhej 
that  the  death  of  rvrry  l^uropcjiu  dchvers  the 
country  from  a  lymnt  ami  a  lobbcr;  for  wb*t 
IS  the  claim  of  eilhcr  nntioTi,  but  the  tlsirn  ol 
the  vulture  to  the  h  vcrcL,  of  tlif?  tiger  to  tke 
fawn  ?      L?t  ihem  then  continue   to  dtipu^* 
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their  title  to  regions  which  they  cannot  people, 
to  purchaae  by  danger  and  blood  the  empty 
dignity  of  dominion  over  mountains  which 
thev  will  never  climb,  and  rivers  which  they 
will  never  pass.  Let  us  endeavour  in  the 
meMi  time,  to  learn  their  discipline,  and  to 
forge  their  weapons;  an<L  when  they  shall 
be  weakened  with  mutual  slaughter,  let  os 
*  rash  down  upon  them,  force  their  remains  to 
take  shelter  in  their  ships,  and  reign  once 
more  in  oar  native  country.'* 


No.  St.]     Saturday,  Nov.  10, 1759. 
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Disoovmtiiio  in  my  last  letter  on  the  different 
praetiee  oi  the  Italian  and  Dutch  painters,  I 
dbaerredy  that  "the  Italian  painter  attends 
only  to  the  invariable,  the  jgreat  and  g^eneral 
idMB  which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  umversal 
nature." 

I  was  led  into  the  subject  of  this  letter  bj 
endeavoorinff  to  fix  the  original  cause  of  this 
,  conduct  of  *5ie  Italian  masters.  If  it  can  be 
moYed  that  by  this  choice  they  selected  the 
fmost  beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  it  will  show 
I  how  much  tiieir  prinyiplcs  are  fboadcdoxtlS^ 
(son,  aikl,  at  the  same  time,  discover  the  origin 
I  of  onr  ideas  of  beauty. 

I  suppoae  it  wiD  be  easily  granted,  that  no 
man  can  ivdfe  whether  any  animal  be  beauti- 
(hl  in  its  kin^  or  deformed,  who  has  seen  only 
one  of  that  species  ;  that  is  as  conclusive  in 
ragmrd  to  the  human  figure  ;  so  that  if  a  man, 
bom  blind,  was  to  recover  his  sight,  and  the 
moat  beautiful  woman  was  brought  before  him, 
he  could  not  delfermine  whether  she  was  hand- 
aome  or  not ;  nor,  if  the  most  beautiful  and 
inoat  deformeid  were  produced,  could  he  any 
better  determine  to  which  he  should  give  the 
prelRBrence,  having  seen  only  those  two.  To 
Tlffl^Tgwinh  beauty,  then,  implies  the.  having 
aeen  many  Oidivjaiala  otQiail  apecies^  Tfitis 
fiESS^lSnrifmore  skill  acquirecTEy  the  ob- 
aervatioa  of  greater  numbers  ?  I  ans  wcr,  that, 
iH^copaaqBejice  of  having .  SQen  many:,_Jhs 
— tweru. acquired^  even  without  seekiuffjiftcir 
^Justiiigvi^ng  between  accljchtaiblcm^ 
M^d  jBxcreacejices  which  jue  continualjy 
vXlX7>>*si)^>arface  of  Nature's  works,  and  the 
fin^ariaue  general  form  which  nature  moSi 
ftewienlly  produces,  and  always  seems  to  in- 
tend in  her  prodnetions. 

Thoa  amongst  the  blades  of  grass  or  leaves 
of  the  same  tree,  though  no  two  can  be  found 
eoDictiy  alike,  yet  tibe  general  form  is  invaria^ 
Ue:  a  naturalist,  before  he  chose  one  as  a 
sample,  would  examine  many,  since  if  he  took 
the  nrst  that  occurred,  it  might  have  by  ac«n- 
dent.  or  otherwise,  such  a  form  as  that  it 
womd  acarcely  be  known  to  belong  to  that 
qwdea ;  he  adects  as  the  painter  does,  the 
goatbeautifbl,  that^s^^the  moat  general  form 
ggSl^r^ "  "        "  "■    " 

feveiy^ species  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the 
vegetable  creation  may  be  said  to  have  a  fixed 
—  -"^ —'^'  Ibim  towarda  which  n^SSPS 
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contmuftlly  int^^^^yjgy  like  various  lines  termi- 
datTng  m  the  centre  ;  or  it  may  bo  compared  to 
pendulums  vibrating  in  different  directions  ovec 
one  central  point,  and  as  they  all  cross  the 
centre,  thougli  onl^  one  passes  through  any 
other  Doint,  so  it  will  be  found  tliat  perfect  beau-  | 
ty  is  oftener  produced  by  nature  than  deformity ;  I 
I  do  not  mean  than  deformity  in  general,  but  * 
than  any  one  kind  of  deformity.    To  instance  i 
in  a  particular  part  of  a  feature :  the  line  that 
forms  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful  when 
it  is  straight ;  this  then  is  the  central  form, 
which  is  oftener  found  than  either  concave, 
convex,  or  any  other  irregular  form,  that  shall 
be  proposed.    As  we  are  then  more  accustom- 1 
ed  to   beauty  than  deformity,  we  may  con-  I 
elude  that  to  be  the  reason  why  we  approve  I 
and  admire    it  as   wc   approve   and  aamire  [ 
customs,  and  fashions  of^  dress  for  no  other  \ 
reason  than   that  wc  are  used  to  them,  so  i 
that  though  habit  and  custom  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  beauty,  it  is  certainly  the 
cause  of  our  liking  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  , 
but  that,  if  we  were  more  used  to  deformity  ] 
than  beauty,  deformity    would  then  lose  the  J 
idea  now  annexed  it,  and  take  that  of  beauty :  I 
as,  if  the  whole  world  should  agree  that  yit 
and  no  should   change   their   meanings,  yes 
would  then  deny,  and  no  would  affirm. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  proceed  farther  in 
this  argument,  and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general 
criterion   of  beauty  respecting  difierent  spe- 
cies, or  to  show  whj  one  species  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  another,  it  will  be  required  from  him 
first  to  prove  that  one  species  is  more  beantifhl 
than  another.  That  we  prefer  one  to  the  other,  ] 
and  with  very  good  reason,  will  be  readily  j 
granted  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence  I 
mat  we  think  it  a  more  beautiful  form ;  for  we   \ 
have  no  criterion  of  fofni  by  which  to  deter 
mine  our  judgment    He  who  says  a  swan  is 
more  beautiful  than  a  dove,  means  little  more 
than  he  has  more  pleasure  in  seemg  a  swan  than 
a  dove,  either  from  the  stateliness  of  its  motions, 
or  its  being  a  more  rare  bird ;   and  he  who 
gives  the  preference  to  the  dove,  does  it  fh>m 
some  association  of  ideas  of  innocence  that  he 
always  annexes  to  the  dove ;  but  if  he  pretendi 
to  defend  the  preference  he  gives  to  one  or  the 
other  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  this  mora 
beautiful  form  proceeds  firom  a  particular  gfV-/. 
dationof  magnitude,  undulation  of  a  curve,  oi 
direction  of  a  line,  or  whatever  other  conceit 
of  his  imagination  he  shall  fix  on  as  a  cflterion 
of  foym.  he  will  bo  continually  conTraSTSffiTg 
SuSself,  and  find  at  last  that  the  great  mother 
of  nature  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  narrriW 
rales.  Among  the  various  reasons  why  we  pr^  t 
fer  one  part  of  her  works  to  another,  the  moet  i 
general,  I  believe,  is  habit  and  custom  ;  cus-  | 
tom  makes,  in  a  certain  sense,  white  black,  and 
black  white !  it  is  custom  alone  determines  our 
preference  of  the  colour  of  the  Europeans  to 
the  Ethiopians ;  and  they,  for  the  same  reason, 
prefer  their  own  colour  to  ours.    I  suppose  no- 
body  will  doubt,  if  one  of  their  painters  were 
to  paint  the  goddess  of  beauty,  but  that  he 
would  represent  her  black,  with  thick  lips,  flat 
nose,  and  wooUv  hair ;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
would  aet  very  unnaturally  if  be  did  n«a;  ftr 
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by  wlitt  criterion  mfl  any  oot  cUspiitP  the  pro- 
priety  of  y»  idea  T  We,  intk*etJ,  ^^ly^  Ihat  Ih© 
R»rni  Atid  colour  of  ihn  Eum^^rnn  i^  prpfflmbly 
to  thai  of  the  /Elbiopitiij  ;  but  I  know  of  no 
t^Mon  wc  iwvp  ftjrit,  bol  tbnUrt  arcnTJor«  ac- 
cuBtcimcd  Id  it  1 1  h  labuurd  ro  *ay  thot  Iwr^uty 
IB  poai^BSpd  of  ftttiactivo  powi^rs,  wrhich  irri,^- 
Bislibly  seize  tlie  rorrespondlii^  mind  wilh  low 
»Bd»(lmirationj  smce  ttiat  argument  ia  pqtidly 
coocluaive  in  LliG  favour  of  tUe  whjUs  and  tht 
black  philosopher. 

The  black  and  white  natiotw  muit,  ia  respt^ct 
oC  buauty,  be  cod^idpri^d  as  of  di  Jit.' rent  kind  a, 
at  lemst  ft  diflbrent  spcciea  of  the  iame  kmd  ; 
from  one  of  which  to  the  otheri  a*  [  observed, 
no  inference  can  be  drawn. 
f  Novelty  Im  said  to  he  one  of  the  cauaea  of 
I  botuty :  that  novdty  ia  a  very  ^tjfficienl  reason 
why  wo  should  admire,  is  not  d tinted  ;  but  be- 
canse  it  is  uncommofi  is  it  therefore  beautiful  1 
The  beauty  tiiat  is  produced  by  collar,  Oi  wb^n 
wfi  pn?f<&r  one  bird  to  another,  thong b  of  the 
same  form,  on  account  of  Us  colour,  h^^  no^ 
thing  to  do  with  this  argument,  which  reaches 
only  lo  form^  I  bave  here  considered  tho  word 
beaut)^  as  beip^  properly  applied  to  form  aJone< 
There  is  a  necessity  of  fixing  thii)  confined 
"bense  ^  for  thcro  can  be  no  argument  if  the 
■enec'  of  the  word  ia  extended  Uj  every  thin^ 
Ihal  ii  approved.  A  rose  may  a  a  welt  he  said 
to  bo  beautiful  becau«c  it  has  a  fine  amell^  a  a 
&  bird  because  of  its  colour.  When  wc  apply 
the  word  Imaut^y,  wc  do  not  mean  always  by 
it  n  more  beautiful  form*  but  aomethlng  valu- 
mbl«  on  account  of  its  rarity,  u««futncsa.  colour, 
or  an^  other  property,  A  horse  is  said  to  bo  a 
baautiful  animai ;  but,  had  a  horsL*  a^i  few  good 
qnalttiu  as  a  tortoise,  I  do  not  imagine  that  bo 
would  be  then  oslectned  beautiful. 

A  fitness  to  the  end  propos'^d,,  is^  inaid  to  ha 
anotlier  cause  of  beauty  ;  but  ^^ufi^iosiiii,'  we 
were  proper  judges  of  whiir  form  lit  the  iiiosil 
proper  in  an  animal  to  constilulr  Htri'nntli  or 
iwiftni^ss,  we  alH'oy.^  dt  b  rminr  coiHJi'rniu'; 
Its  beauty,  bLforo  we.  exei  t  o^r  imdrrsUndinij 
to  judge  of  its  htue^^. 

From  what  ha^  bf^en  .«iuiii,  il  may  be  inferred, 
that  ibu  works  of  nn-ilure,  if  we  compare  one 
ipecies  wkh  another,  an?  all  e^jn;dly  bi.au  tit  id  ; 
and  that  prefet'fjnce  is  givi-n  iVom  LU*h>m,  or 
aome  association  nf  idens;  unil  Lhatj  in  crea- 
tures of  the  mma  i*[ie<:ie}*,  beauty  i^  ihf  mv- 
dium  or  centre  of  all  va(  iou.s  furiu^. 

To  conclude,  ihen,  hy  way  of  corollary  i  if 
tt  has  been  proved,  that  Ihv  ^(iiintfrr,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  invariafde  and  u-ineral  id^'ae  of  na- 
ture, produces  beauty,  he  innal,  by  rti^iirdin"^ 
minute  p^rtirularitiu!?  and  accidental  diBrrimi- 
naiionst,  deviate  from  ihi;  um venial  nibj,  and 
pollute  hi«  canviiBs  with  drdbrmily^ 


No,  B3.J     Saturuat^  Nov.  17,  1759, 

TO  THE  IDLER, 

Sia, 
I  stJPPOflB  you  liavefof;r«'»tlen  tlml  many  weeks 
ago  I  j^rerniaed  to  ftnJ  ynu  a  ncrount  uf  my 
compatiiona  at  iha  Welb,     You  would  not 


deny  m«  a  place  aruotii^  tne  mo**  rajthfal  vot%* 
riei  of  idkn^sMj  if  you  Icn^rw  how  often  1  h«fi 
recofis'ctcl  my  engagement,  and  co^tpfil*idiaj* 
self  to  dt'fay  the  pcjfonnanee  for  some  Tf*a*oa 
which  I  durst  not  cjsatTiioe  b^caus^  I  knew  it 
to  hi?  false;  bow  often  I  have  sat  down  to  wrilt 
and  rejorced  at  interruptioii  ;  nnd  how  oAbaI 
have  rVniscd  the  dignUy  of  rrsolutimij  doiKf* 
mined  at  night  to  write  in  the  mfrmmgi  and , 
deferred  it  in  the  morning  to  1hf^  <lui^t  bdurvof 
ni^ht, 

I  have  at  laat  b«|:tin  what  I  har<*lone  wi*b«d 
at  an  end,  and  lind  it  more  eojy  than  I  expect 
ed  to  continue  my  narration. 

Our  ais^mUy  could  boa»t  no  ^ueb  coiutdl^ 
tion  of  intellects  aa  Clarendon^^^  band  ol  asMwi- 
atcH.  \Vr  had  among  us  no  Seldcn,  Falklandf 
or  Waller ;  but  we  had  men  no  I  Was  importairt 
in  their  own  cjetp  though le«a  di!itin§wi»fe«d  hy 
the  public ;  and  many  a  time  have  wc  lanientrd 
llie  partiality  of  mankind,  and  agtecfflhat  men 
of  iht!  deepest  inq^uiry  somf,tin>e&  Id  t1v  ir  di^ 
CO V erics  die  away  tn  silence,  tlint  the  moft  eoii^ 
prehensive  observer*  have  grldom  oppoftunities 
of  imparting  tht'ir  remarkaf  and  that  ifiodcat 
merit  pasaes  in  the  crowd  uuknowui  and  un- 
heeded. 

One  of  the  greatcat  man  of  Uie  aocielf  wai 
Sim  Scruple,  who  tivi?s  In  a  continual  eqvipoieQ 
of  doubt,  and  i^  a  con»taftt  cnf.my  tocon1nileiiQ« 
and  do^mattam*  fijufi^s  fnvouiite  Icipic  of  con* 
versation  i:?,  the  narrowness  of  the  hlUiaA 
mtndf  tJif  fallaciousness  of  oof  sena^.s,  the  pl^ 
valence  of  early  pre_judicc,  and  tht'  unccitaiaty 
of  appearances.  I^mi  lias  tujiny  doubts  aboal 
the  nature  of  deatli^  and  is  someUnica  iiicftntd 
to  bclitTff  that  sensation  may  survive 
and  that  a  dmtd  man  may  feol  though  h9  > 
not  stir,  ire  baa  aomctimes  hinted  that  ksHp 
mt^^dit  pfrhnji^  liave  hv  n  nnlurally  a  quadm- 
ped ;  and  tJ>inks  il  ivould  be  very  proper,  that 
at  Uit^  FuUiidMng  Hof^pifal  f^onie  children  should 
Ite  Int  lo^i.d  in  nn  apartnient  in  whtch  the 
lUirsi  s  Piliould  he  obEi^red  to  wcilk  half  upon 
four  and  half  upon  two,  rlmt  ths  younglitigi, 
li:  inST  brL'd  without  the  prrjmJicc  of  eiampTe, 
nji^ht  have  no  olh*r  gmde  than  nature,  and 
nught  at  la.ll  come  furih  inttj  the  world  aa  ffr 
niuii  shi/uld  uut'eE,  erect  or  pionc,  on  two  lega 
oi  on  four. 

The  ni  tt  ia  dignity  of  mien  and  fluency 
M'  talk  wjH  Dick  Wormwood,  whoa/?  «ola  de- 
li *;h  I  i%  lutiiidi  very  thing  wrong,  Dick  never 
eiiluri  a  room  hut  he  ^ho'w^  ill  at  ihc  door  and 
the  thimu' y  are  ill*  pi  need.  He  never  wmlka 
imo  Iht*  fii'hl*!  fntt  Ik  finds  ground  ploughed 
whiefi  la  iiurr  forpiif*tiin\  He  i^  silua^vs  an 
enemy  lo  the  present  rashi^>f^  H^  buld^  that 
all  thu  beauty  and  virtue  of  women  will  soon, 
he  de*' I  roved  by  the  use  of  ten.  He  trutmpha 
when  he  talks  on  the  pre^ieui  system  of  educa^ 
tion,  itnd  tells  us  with  great  vt'hemenec,  that 
we  are  leiirrimg  worrltf  when  we  ahouM  lears 
thingH.  Ho  is  of  opinion  that  wc  auck  id  er 
rors  tvt  the  nnnje's  breast  aud  tinnksilejttrema- 
ly  ridieulous  that  rbihlrcn  whouid  be  taug^hl  to 
use  ihe  ri>::ht  hancl  rather  than  the  It  ft 

Bob  tSliirdy  ennrtid''r?H  il  aa  a  pnitil  of  holiotif 
lo  aav  iji:n,i[i  what  Iwi  hiLA  uiici^  said,  and  woii- 
data  bow  any  loau  that  baa  been  known  to  at 
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tcr  bis  opinion,  can  look  liis  noi^hboura  in  the 
far?.  Bub  h  the  moet  formidable  difiputant  of 
the  whole  company  ;  for,  without  troubling 
himself  to  search  for  reasons,  he  tires  his  anta- 
gonist witli  repeated  affirmations.  When  Bob 
Ess  been  attacked  for  an  hour  with  all  tlic 
powers  of  eloquence  and  reason,  and  his  posi- 
tion appears  to  all  but  himself  utterly  untenable, 
he  always  closes  the  debate  with  his  first  de- 
darmtioDy  introduced  by  a  stout  preface  of  con- 
temptuous civility,  **  All  this  is  very  judi- 
cious ;  you  may  talk.  Sir,  as  you  please  ;  but 
I  will  still  say  what  I  said  at  tirst "  Bob  deals 
much  in  universals,  which  he  has  now  obliged 
OS  to  the  let  pass  without  exceptions.  He  lives 
oa  aa  annuity,  and  holds  that  "  there  are  as 
many  thieves  as  traders  ;'*  he  is  of  loyalty  un- 
■haken,  and  always  maintains;  that  "  he  who 
aeea  a  Jacobite  sees  a  rascal." 

Phil  Gentle  is  an  enemy  to  the  rudeness  of 
contradiction  and  the  turbulance  of  debate. 
Pliil  has  no  notions  of  his  own,  and  therefore 
willinffly  catches  from  the  last  speaker  such  as 
he  ahul  drop.  This  inflexibility  of  ignorance 
it  easily  accommodated  to  any  tenet ;  his  only 
difficallY  is,  when  the  disputant-s  ^tow  zealous, 
iiow  to  DC  of  two  contrary  opinions  at  once. 
If  no  appeal  is  made  to  his  judgment,  he  has 
the  art  of  distributing  his  attention  and  his 
■miles  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  thinks  him 
of  hie  own  party ;  but  if  he  is  obliged  to 
speak,  he  then  observes  that  the  question  is 
mfficolt;  that  he  never  received  so  much  plea* 
tmre  firoiu  a  debate  before  ;  that  neither  of  the 
coDtravertists  could  have  found  his  match  in 
any  other  company  ;  that  Mr.  Wormwood's 
assertion  is  very  well  supported,  and  yet  there 
is  great  force  in  what  Mr.  Scruple  advanced 
against  it  By  this  indefinite  declaration  both 
are  commonly  satisfied  ;  for  he  that  has  pre- 
vailed is  in  good  humour ;  and  ho  that  has  felt 
his  own  weakness  il^  very  glad  to  have  escaped 
so  welL 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Robin  Spsitelt. 


Ko  84.]      Saturday,  Nov.  24,  1759. 

BioORArar  is,  of  the  various  kind  of  narra- 
tive writing,  that  which  is  most  eagerly  read, 
and  most  easily  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
life. 

In  romance.%  when  t!ic  wide  Hold  of  possi- 
bility lies  open  to  invention,  the  incidents 
may  easily  be  made  more  numerous,  the  vicis- 
situdes more  sudden,  and  tlieovonts  more  won- 
derful ;  but  from  the  time  of  life  when  fancy 
begins  to  be  over-ruled  by  reason  and  corrected 
by  experience,  the  most  artful  tale  raises  little 
curiosity  when  it  is  known  to  be  false ;  though 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  read  as  a  model 
of  a  neat  or  elegant  style,  not  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  what  is  contains,  but  how  it  is  written ; 
or  those  that  are  weary  of  themselves,  may 
have  recourse  to  it  as  a  pleasinc^  dream,  of 
which,  when  they  awake,  the^  voluntarily  dis- 
miss the  images  from  their  minds. 

The  examples  and  events  of  history,  press, 
'ndeed,  upon  the  mind  with  the  weight  of  truth ; 


but  when  they  are  repositcd  in  the  memory, 
thov  are  oftener  employed  for  show  than  use, 
and,  rather  diversify  conversation  than  regulate 
life.  Few  are  engaged  in  such  scenes  as  give 
them  opportunities  of  growing  wiser  by  the 
downfai  of  statesmen  or  the  defeat  of  generals. 
The  stratagems  of  war,  and  the  intngues  of 
courts,  are  read  by  far  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind with  the  same  indiflTerence  as  the  adven- 
tures of  fabled  heroes,  or  the  revolutions  of  a 
fairy  region.  Between  falsehood  and  useless 
truth  there  is  little  diflTerence.  As  gold  which 
he  cannot  spend  will  make  no  man  rich,  so 
knowledge  which  he  cannot  apply  will  make 
no  man  wise. 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  vice  and 
folly,  of  irregular  desires  and  predominant 
passions,  are  best  discovered  by  those  rela- 
tions which  are  levelled  with  the  general  sur- 
face of  life,  which  tell  not  how  anv  man  be- 
came great,  but  how  he  was  made  happy  ; 
not  how  he  lost  the  favour  of  lus  prince,  but 
how  he  became  discontented  with  himself. 

Those  relations  are  therefore  commonly  o! 
most  value  in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own 
story.  He  that  recounts  the  life  of  another 
commonly  dwells  most  upon  conspicuous 
events,  lessens  the  familiarity  of  his  tale  to 
increase  its  dignity,  shows  his  favourite  at  a 
distance  decorated  and  magnified  like  the  an 
cient  actors  in  their  tragic  dress,  and  endea- 
vours to  hide  the  man  that  he  may  produce  a 
hero. 

But  if  it  be  true,  which  was  said  by  a  French 
prince,  "  That  no  man  was  a  hero  to  the  ser- 
vants of  his  chamber,"  it  is  equally  true  that 
ever^  man  is  vet  leas  a  hero  to  himself.  He 
that  is  most  elevated  above  the  crowd  by  the 
importance  of  his  employments,  or  the  repu- 
tation of  his  genius,  feels  himself  afiected  by 
fame  or  business  but  as  they  influence  his  do- 
mestic life.  The  high  and  low,  as  they  have 
the  same  faculties  and  the  same  senses,  have 
no  less  similitudes  in  their  pains  and  pleasures. 
The  sensations  are  the  same  in  ail,  thouch 
produced  by  very  difierent  occasions.  The 
prince  feels  tlie  same  pain  when  an  invader 
seizes  a  province,  as  the  farmer  when  a  thief 
drives  away  liis  cow.  Men  thus  equal  in  them- 
selves will  appear  eaual  in  honest  and  impar- 
tial biofrapny ;  and  those  whom  fortune  or 
nature  ^ace  at  the  greatest  distance,  may  af> 
ford  instruction  to  each  other. 

The  writer  of  his  own  life  has  at  least  the 
first  qualification  of  an  historian,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  ;  and  though  it  may  be  plau- 
sibly objected  that  his  temptations  to  disguise 
it  are  equal  to  his  opportunities  of  knowing  it, 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  impartiality  may 
be  expected  with  equal  confidence  from  him 
4hat  relates  the  passages  of  his  own  Ufe,  as 
fr«m  him  that  deUvers  the  transactions  of  an- 
other. 

Certainty  of  knowledge  not  only  excludes 
mistake,  but  fortifies  veracity.  What  we  cd^ 
lect  by  conjecture,  and  by  conjecture  only  can 
one  man  judge  of  another*s  motives  or  senti- 
ments, is  easily  modified  by  fancy  or  by  desire ; 
as  objects  imperfectly  discerned  take  forms 
iioili  the  hope  or  fear  of  the  beholder.    But 
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ihiit  which  U  fuUy  known  cannot  he  fUtifictI 
kit  with  rcluelan^f?  of  uaderstanding^  tktxl 
«.l*iTn  of  conscience:  of  und<?rslainiHig'»  tbi* 
lo^erof  tnilh;  of  conacicnce,  the  ewnUin^l  of 
virtue* 

He  tint  write*  the  life  of  tJioiher  l»  cith*f 
hi«  friemi  or  hif  enemy,  and  wiihca  ciliit^r  to 
exalt  hia  pmisc  or  a^gtav^te  his  irtfiuny ;  mtilJT 
fjfmptalioQs  to  f*i«pliood  wul  occur  ixi  the  (Si«- 
f^iie  of  pftsaiona,  too  Bpcciotis  to  fco.r  mvich 
reiJ*t&Qc^?.  Love  of  virtuo  will  anmuitfi  pntie- 
gyhc,  aod  haired  oi*  wicktidiiee*  imbitt^?r  ccn- 
BUrt  The  jeaJ  of  grutitudf?,  the  ardour  of 
p*tfiolisiii,  fi^ndnc»9  for  an  Q|niiion,  or  fidelity 
t«  «  party  J  laay  enaiJy  overpgwi^r  the  viijiiwic*" 
of  a  mind  hiibitu^lly  well  di^^aed,  a  ad  jire- 
vaiL  over  unaasisted  and  unftieuded  ireraeity. 

But  he  that  spcitka  of  iumstlf  baa  no  motive 
to  fal&ehood  or  pftrlUltly  ejtcept  ^(ilf-love^  Uy 
which  &U  have  ho  often  been  betrayed,  that  all 
are  on  the  watch  aifainfit  its  artifices*,  lie  that 
writes  an  apology  tor  a  t^n^le  action,  to  coo* 
fqte  %n  a(;ciiaatit>u,  to  recommend  hiniielf  to 
favour^  is  indeed  always  to  be  suapeeted  of 
favouring  hia  own  (^»use  ;  but  he  that  »itfi 
doWD  calm  aod  voluntirily  to  review  hie  life 
for  the  admonition  of  posterity »  or  to  ttrnone 
himself,  and  i eaves  this  account  unpublifih^dj 
tnay  be  commonly  presnmtd  to  tell  truth,  since 
faUehood  cannot  appease  his  own  mind,  and 
fame  will  not  be  heard  herjeath  the  tomb. 


Ka  aa,]      SiTTFRn^T,  Die.  1,  1759. 

Oif»  of  the  peculiarities  which  dlstingwiBh  the 
present  age  a  the  multipUeation  of  books. 
Every  day  brtn^fl  new  odvcrtiaemeat*  of  lite- 
rary unricrtakinijfl,  and  we  are  flattered  with 
repeated  promises  of  j^'ro«i(ig  wise  on.  easiiif 
terms  tliun  our  progeniton*. 

How  much  either  happint^i**  or  klVOwUd^^ 
is  advanced  by  this  rnnltituih'  of  authors,  it  h 
not  very  easy  to  decide. 

He  that  ti-aclie**  us  nny  thinij  whirh  wc 
knew  not  Iicfofe^  is  u^idoi^btedly  to  be  reve- 
renced 113  a  musrer. 

He  that  convey??  knowledfif*?  by  more  |ilea** 
in^  ways,  mny  vpry  prop'^rly  he  loved  a,«  a 
bentffiietrjf  ;  und  he  ihftt  stipphe?  life  with  in- 
nocent nmiifl' MsenT^  will  be  certainly  ccirc-^setl 
'kfl  a  plcnsiti^'^  t  oinpiinioit* 

But  few  of  thoiie  who  fdl  thn  world  with 
books  have  any  pretensions  t(i  iho  hope?  either 
of  pleneinfi"  or  instructing,  Tht  v  have  <iflrri 
no  other  t^ink  tlmn  to  lay  two  tifK"k*i  brforc 
them,  out  of  which  ibey  eompih'  a  third,  wilh- 
'lut  any  new  matnriala  of  their  own,  and  with 
vfry  hUle  applieatinn  tjf  judiytuent  to  those 
whieh  former  authors  have  Buj^pticd. 

That  all  compilations  are  useless  I  do  nof 
fli^uert,  Parlielcs  of  science  are  often  very 
w  id  p  I T  se  a  t  te  red ,  ^\'  ri  t^rs  o  f  e.\  te  n  si ve  c  om- 
prehtrftJiion  have  inc^idcntal  remarks  upon  to- 
pics very  remotr  fri>ni  the  principal  stittject, 
which  are  often  rnnre  valuable  than  formal 
treEitl^c%  and  which  y*t  are  not  known  because 
thry  are  not  prrmiistnl  in  the  utle-  He  that 
Golfect*  th-^Q  under  proper  hcad^  is  very  lau* 


dably  employ ed,  for  Omu^ttlie  ejt<*rU  aoj^n^l 
uiiditicfl  mtlie  work^  he  faeilitates  th^progroii 
tif  other  a,  a^ud  by  m%kisk^  that  oa^y  ol  ittatQp 
juent  which  is  already  written^  may  ^jve  iOBi«  U 
uiuid,  more  vigorous  or  more  adventurous  tbaji  *J 
hia  uwn,  Iviauro  for  new  thoughts  And  origioil 
designs. 

But  tlie  collections  poured  lately  from  tht 
presA  have  been  aeldom  made  at  &ny  ^reat  ex- 
pense of  time  of  inquiry,  and  iheriefore  only 
»o.twc  to  distrac4  choice  without  ^tip^yiag  %&f 
t€&l  want, 

it  is  observed  that  **  a  corrupt  society  lial 
many  laws  f *  I  know  not  whether  it  ts  not 
equally  true,  Uiat  *^  an  ignorant  a^e  baa  maasy 
books."  When  the  treasurr^  of  rtuciPtil  know* 
ledg  lie  iinei,an)ini'd,  and  urt^^irial  authors  ■ 
uej|lected  and  forgotten,  rooipilrfi*  and  pl^gi^^ 
aries  aj-e  en  Co  orated,  who  gtvp  un  aj^tQ  wfapiC 
we  had  be  for  e^  and  ;^ow*  eteat  bv  ftetUgg^be* 
fore  us  what  our  own  slotu  had  hiddifo  fr^nm 
our  view. 

Yet  are  not  even  these  writers  to  be  iadiv  '. 
crimiuately  censured  and  rejected.  Truth ^  Uk« 
beauty,  varies  its  fashtonAj  and  in  best  recom- 
mended by  different  dressce  todiflerent  minda: 
and  he  that  recalU  the   attention  of  mankind 
to  any  part  of  Icannn^  which  time  haa  kft 
behind  it,  may  be  truly  said  to  advanee  the 
literature  of  his  own  a;^e.     An  the  mannt;r«  of 
itatione  vary,  new  topics  of  persuasion  becoattie 
nciiaaary,  and  new  combinaliona   of  im&e^iy  " 
&vi'  produced ;  and  be  that  can  aecomirodaSv 
himself  to  the  reigmn*  tastte,  may  always  bar* 
readers  «ho  perhaps  would   not  have  to^kfd  ' 
upon  better  performanceSL 

To  exact  of  every  man  who  writes,  that  ho 
ahould  say  somclliing  new,  would  ba  to  reduce 
aathofs  to  a  small  number  i  to  oblige  the  iftoat 
ferliTe  ^jcniyp  t*p  Fnvnmlv  what  i^;  nvw  wotild 
be  to  contrnet  bis  volumes  to  a  few  pagea. 
Vet,  surely,  tliJ^re  ouijht  to  be  ^onie  bounds  to 
repetition  ;  lihriirjris  tiu^^ht  no  more  to  be  heap- 
ed for  eVf^i  with  thp  JfJLim'  thoughts  differently 
esprcpgcil,  than  wjih  the  same  books  differ 
enily  decorated, 

Tlvt?  iztfod  or  evil  which  these  aecondary 
WTiTer^  |iroducej  i*a  seblom  of  any  long- dura- 
lion*  As  they  owf'  their  ext«Ience  to  change 
of  fashion,  they  c<  Hum  only  di^^appear  when  a 
new  fa  s  h  i  on  b<  ■  c  o  mf  s  p  re  \  a  1  en  t .  T  h  e  a  uihora 
that  in  nny  ntition  Ifl-ftt  l>om  a^^e  toa^re  are  wcjj 
few,  be  I  a  use  ihrre  mr  vi-TV  fc-w  that  have  an* 
other  claim  to  notirt?  than  that  Lhey  catch  hold 
on  present  curiosity,  and  ^i ati fy  some  acci- 
dental  dt^ire^  or  produce  some  tcmpof»ry 
t'onvcoiency- 

But  liowr vrr  the  wril'^ra  of  the  day  may 
dciipair  of  future  fame,  they  ou;,' hi  at  leaat  to 
forhf.nr  nny  present  mischiel..  Tbouffh  thev 
cannot  arrive  nt  emincul  heif^hts  of  exc cl- 
ip iic<^,  thf  y  mi^ht  keejj  themst  Ives  harmlcaa. 
They  mi^^ht  Ukv.  cure  to  inform  themBelvca 
before  they  attt  nipt  to  inform  others,  and  exwt 
the  little  induence  which  they  have  for  boneat 
purposes. 

But  such  h  th*"  prf  ^ent  state  of  our  litera- 
tuTP^  that  thi.'  anci' nt  ^n^'\  who  llmuCTht  *'a 
i^^reat  hooka  i^rcrjit  ^.vil,''  wtttihl  now  think  the 
multitude  of  l>ook«  a  multitude  of  cviliu     lU 
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would  consider  a  bulky  M-riterwlio  engrossed 
fi  year,  and  a  swarm  of  pamphleteers  wno  stole 
Meh  an  hour,  as  equal  wastj^rs  of  human  life, 
Itnd  would  make  nu  other  difTerence  between 
.  Umiy  than  between  a  beast  of  prey  and  a 
iight  of  locusts. 


No.  86.]      Saturday,  Dec.  8,  1759. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

-  BuLf 

i  4ML  a  young  lady  newly  married  to  a  younf 
geBtieman.    Our  fortune  is  large,  our  minds 


floor,  and  cared  little  where  I  should  fix  if  tho 
apartments  were  spacious  and  splendid. 

Next  day  a  chariot  was  hired,  and  Mim 
Trifle  was  despatched  to  find  a  lodging.  She 
returned  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  account  of 
a  charming  place,  to  which  my  husband  went 
in  the  morning  to  make  the  contract  Being 
youn^  and  unexperienced,  he  took  with  him 
his  fnend  Ned  Cluick,  a  gentleman  of  great 
skill  in  rooms  and  furniture,  who  sees,  at  a 
^ngle  elance,  whatever  there  is  to  be  com- 
inended  or  censured.  Mr.  Cluick,  at  the  first 
view  of  the  house,  declared  that  it  could  not 
be  inhabited,  for  the  sun  in  the  afternoon  shone 
with  full  glare  on  the  windows  of  the  dining- 
room. 

Miss  Trifle  went  out  a^ain  and  soon  disco- 
vered another  lodging,  which  Mr.  Ctoick  went 


BXp  vacant,  our  dispositions  gay,  our  acquaint- 

aoeai  numerous,  and  our  relations  splendid.    ^ .^,.^^^,  .,».w*»..  ^.u^..  w«ui, 

W%  coiuridered  that  marriage,  like  life,  has  its   ^  surrey,  and  found,  that,  whenever  the  wind 
joathi^that  the  first  year  is  the  year  of  gaiety   should  blow  from  the  east,  all  the  smoke  of 
'       '         .     1  ^  -      .  'the  city  would  be  driven  upon  it 

A  magnificent  set  of  rooms  was  then  found 


I  rerbl,  and  resolved  to  see  the  shows  and 
-feel  the  joys  of  London  before  the  increase  of 
..pqrfiunily  should  confine  us  to  domestic  cares 
a^d  domestic  pleasures. 

Little  time  was  spent  in  preparation ;  the 
eoaeh  was  hamcsseo,  and  a  few  days  brought 
oa  to  London,  and  we  alighted  at  a  lod^mg 
piovided  (or  us  by  Miss  Biddy  Trifle,  a  maiden 
mece  of  my  husband's  father,  where  we  found 
■partmentfl  on  a  second  floor,  which  my  cou- 
■m  told  418  would  serve  us  till  wc  could  please 
j.ovaelveswith  a  more  commodious  and  elc- 
"gant  habitation,  and  which  she  had  taken  at  a 
VCK^  high  price,  because  it  was  not  worth  the 
while  to  make  a  hard  bargain  for  so  short  a 
time. 

Here  I  intended  to  lie  concealed  till  my  new 
•lothes  were  made,  and  my  new  lodging  hired ; 
ttnt  Miss  Trifle  had  so  inaustriously  given  no- 
tice of  our  arrival  to  all  our  acquaintance, 
|hat  I  bad  the  mortification  next  day  of  seeing 
the  door  throned  with  painted  coaches  and 
ehain  with  coronets,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
.eeire  all  my  husband's  relations  on  a  second 
ioor. 

Lnconveniciices  are  often  balanced  by  some 
ndvanta^e :  the  elevation  of  my  apartments 
Ifarhithed  a  subject  for  conversation,  which, 
vitbottt  some  such  help,  we  phould  have  been 
itt  danger  of  wanting.  Lady  Stately  told  us 
bow  many  years  had  passed  since  she  climbed 
■o  many  steps.  Miss  Airy  ran  to  the  window, 
and  thought  it  charming  to  see  the  walkers  so 
little  in  the  street ;  and  Miss  Gentle  went  to 
trj  the  seme  experiment,  and  screamed  to  find 
hereelf  to  far  above  the  ground. 

They  all  knew  that  we  intended  to  remove, 
'U$6f  therefore,  all  gave  mc  advice  about  a 
mper  choice.  One  street  was  recommended 
tur  the  purity  of  its  air,  another  for  its  freedom 
Cpom  noise,  another  for  its  nearness  to  the  park, 
Mother  because  there  was  but  a  step  from  it 
to  all  places  of  diversion,  and  another,  be- 
Moee  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  at  once  the  town 
and  country. 

I  had  civility  enough  to  hear  every  recom- 
mendation with  a  look  of  curiosity  while  it 
waa  made,  and  of  acquiescence  when  it  was 
concluded,  out  in  my  heart  felt  no  other  desire 
tllan  to  be  free  from  the  disgrace  of  a  eecond 


in  one  of  Ihe  streets  nearWestminster-Bridffe, 
which  Miss  Trifle  preferred  to  any  which  die 
had  yet  seen  ;  but  Mr.  Cluick  having  mused 
upon  it  for  a  time,  concluded  that  it  would  be 
too  much  exposed  in  the  morning  to  the  fogs 
that  rise  from  the  river.  Thus  Mr.  Cluick 
proceeded  to  give  us  every  day  new  testimo- 
nies of  his  taste  and  circumspection ;  some- 
times the  street  was  too  nairow  for  a  double 
range  of  coaches;  sometimes  it  was  an  ob- 
scure place,  not  inhabited  by  persons  of  quali- 
ty Some  places  were  dirty,  and  some  crowd- 
ed ;  in  some  houses  the  furniture  was  ill-suit- 
ed, and  in  others  the  stairs  were  too  narrow. 
He  had  such  fertility  of  obiections  that  Miss 
Trifle  was  at  last  tired,  and  desisted  from  all 
attempts  for  our  accommodation. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  still  continued  to 
see  my  company  on  a  second  floor,  and  am 
asked  twenty  times  a  day  when  I  am  to  leave 
those  odious  lodgings,  in  which  I  live  tumul- 
tuously  without  pleasure,  and  expensively 
without  honour.  My  husband  thinks  so  highly 
of  Mr.  Cluick,  that  he  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  remove  without  his  approbation ;  and  Mr, 
Cluick  thinks  his  reputation  raised  by  the 
multiplication  of  difficulties. 

In  this  distress,  to  whom  can  I  have  recourse  7 
I  find  my  temper  vitiated  by  daily  disappoint- 
ment, by  the  sight  of  pleasure  which  I  cannot 
partake,  and  the  possession  of  riches  which  I 
cannot  enjoy.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  inform  my  hus- 
band that  he  is  trifling  away,  in  superfluous 
vexation,  the  few  months  which  custom  has 
appropriated  to  delight ;  that  matrimonial 
quarrels  are  not  easily  reconciled  between 
those  that  have  no  children ;  that  wherever  we 
settle  he  must  always  find  some  inconveni 
tence ;  but  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  avoided 
as  a  perpetual  state  of  inqpry  and  suspense. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

PaooT  HsAaTLBse. 


No.  87.]     SATUaoAT,  Dae.  15,  1759. 

Of  what  we  know  not,  we  can  only  judge  bj 
wlMt-we  know.    Every  novelty  appean  mora 
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wond»rfti^  ai  it  is  mt^^  Mototo  itom  ^ny  tUn^ 
filtii  wMch  exp^nvu€.n  i3t  i^omaay  htkve  hi* 
tbtri^acqii^mtod  ii»  {  Htiici  if  il  pftv^ea  farther 
bayawd  the  notions  tli»t  wv  Imvo  l>«fiMi  aocu»- 
tofiM^  to  farm,  it  brcoir^'M  al  i»«L  iniircdibk. 
\Vfi  »«Jdom«ah«kJ<?rlkiit  huriinn  kciowlcclgti 
li  v^ry  narmw,  Lhnt  natiotiai  m&»nerB  aru 
ronnitd  by  rbiintc,  tUat  uncumin^ti  ctmjunc- 
turvs  of  ra«»i>a  piochicp  mr'^  cfTtrU,  or  tJi»t 
who  I  JM  iitijH^itubLe  at  oil  ^  litiit^  or  pUce  may 
y«t  b«npc*i^  in  ivnotbnr.  It  is  dwaya  ^Af ter  to 
deny  toiati  to  mrjuir?^  To  rt^fuse  credit  con- 
f«rf  ibr  n  momcut  nn  ippea.rancu  of  BUp^not^ 
ity,  which  rvvTS  Utlic  mind  19  t  cm  plod  to  a«> 
iUme  when  it  may  be  g«iincd  9q  cheaply  aa  by 
▼ithdmwiti^  attention  from  evidcncf,  and  dt- 
^aiu^  the  fatigue  of  romparin^  probubilitieB, 
The  mofll  pertiaacious  and  vebomcnt  domon- 
9lrator  muy  be  w  eaHrd  in  time  by  conUnual 
negation  ;  and  iTicrrdulity,  which  an  oM  poet, 
in  bis  add  re,**'  tn  R^kiijhj  cills  "  the  wit  of 
fools,"  obtnndfl  the  arg-ument  which  it  cannot 
an^tver,  as  woof^aoks  deaden  Mtovvs  though 
Ihey  cannot  repel  tbeni* 

Many  reiutions  oflraveUeta  htive  be^n  alight- 
ed as  fabulous,  till  more  frequent  voyagci  have 
winfirmfd  their  »^faeityi  nnd  it  may  reaaona- 
bly  bo  imaginfrd,  ibut  jimny  nncient  hUtoriana 
are  unjuBdy  su^pcfricd  of  falachoodi  becAuae 
OUT  own  Limoa  aflord  nothing  that  reficmblea 
what  they  tc^tl 

Had  only  the  wril^ra  of  and^nily  informed 
MB  thai  thcfii^at  anee  a  nation  in  which  the 
wife  hj  d^wii  npon  the  burning  pilej  only  to 
mtic  her  aah^fa  With  tliose  of  her  biiehand,  we 
fthoidd  bat*!  thonirht  il  a  tal«  to  bo  told  with 
that  of  Eudymion*a  com  mere  e  wiUi  the  Moon. 
B4d  only  a  Bingy  tinvcUer  related  tliat  many 
nation*  of  ihu  earth  wero  black,  wv  should 
hnve  thought  ihr  orroimtsof  ihr  ?* >  i'Mk  i iind 
of  Ih*'  Phci*riix  t<iiiLilty  rrfditlf.  Hui  hhj  iilui  k 
mcu  thr  mnnhprs  an'  loo  ^n  al  xviti>  mf:  now 
repinine  untl^r  Kn?^U«h  cnielty,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  vol(m*nry  tremation  ia  not  yet  lost 
ftmon»  th(>  ladicH  of  IndJn* 

Ffvc  iir^rmtivrs  Will  fUh*  r  to  men  or  Womin 
appcor  iijnrr  jiuTcdihli!^  tluin  thti  hist^iricB  of 
the  Ainir;ui;»^;  of  f' niidi:  n.i lions  of  whose 
rorir^tiiiilion  il  \v:i^  the  1  ^^enlial  find  funda- 
m9ntal  Inw,  lo  (^xrhnji'  men  fromflU  participa- 
tion ri;^]i*'T  of  pn^ht  aJTjiira  or  domc.nic  busj- 
11  MS,*;  wh*  re  female  armies  marched  under  fe- 
male captains,  f<.^pnQlG  farmers  ^fathered  the 
harvesr,  ft-male  partners  dancod  together,  and 
femoh^  wits  dt^i^erted  one  another. 

Yet  several  pa^fes  of  antiqnity  havf'  (rans^ 
mitlrd  acconnt*!  rjt'tfie  Amazoni*  of  Caucasus  ; 
and  of  the  Amazons  of  America,  who  have 
given  lh<*ir  name  to  the  greattst  river  in  the 
worUU  C'oiidamine  lately  found  sueh  memo- 
rialii,  ng  c  tin  he  expected  among'  erratic  and 
unlettered  nation?,  where  events  are  recon^led 
only  by  tradition,  and  new  swarms  setthngin 
Ihe  country  Unm  time  to  time,  confuse  and  ef- 
face all  Iraees  of  former  times. 

To  die  with  huMmnds,  or  to  live  without 
them,  are  Ihe  twor  JCtrc  mt-s  whith  the  prudence 
and  moderation  nf  European  bdiee  have,  in  all 
ages,  equally  declined  ;  they  have  never  been 
atUvred  to  death  hy  the  kincfneis  or  civility  of 


the  fioUtest  na^ibna,  tiiOt  Jiaa  (fie  itin^linqttaaiil^ 
hrutahiy  of  more  savage  countrii^a  lyvi^  pw 
vobed  them  to  doom  Clieir  male  asiticialeft  lo 
irre vocable  bani^bment  The  BobetnSan  in^ 
t/DJia  are  aaid  to  have  made  one  ahort  "tf^^fcla 
for  superiority,  but  inatead  of  haniahing  Wt 
nien,  ihcy  contented  themeelves  with  condenm- 
mg  ihem  to  aerrtl(^  oAlrea  i  and  their  etmitip 
tution  ih lift  left  imperfect,  was  quickly  mo* 
ibrowut 

There  tag  I  think,  no  clafa  of  Engliah  wnnwa  . 
from  whom  wC"  are  in  any  <hkt>£r<^r  of  Amaj^ 
ntan  usurpation-  The  old  maid  a  fiCfcm  n^arcfl 
to  ind^pcndcncre,  and  most  likely  lo  be  anlmtV 
ed  b J  revenge  againat  raaac aline  aulhorify; 
they  often  apeak  of  men  with  a^rinumiout  Tt- 
hcmencCr  but  it  is  seldom  found  that  thej  baft 
any  settled  hatred  against  them,  and  il  »  jfft 
moro  rarely  obaerved  that  thc^v  hav^  any  kiitd- 
neaa  for  each  other,  Thiv  wtll  not  eaai/yconH 
bine  in  any  plot  ^  and  if  l!i*^y  sf  koidd  rvi*r  a^rea 
to  retire  and  fortify  thtroi^r.^lve^  in  eaat!e<aiirltt 
mountams^  theaentinel  will  betfav  the  pUPii 
in  iipite,  and  the  garrison  wjU  eapttnJate  np^n 
«afiy  tcmiXj  if  the  be^ie^ra  have  handsMama 
a  word  knots,  and  are  well  mipphfid  mjfh  Jringe 
and  lace. 

The  gnme«ti'rs,  if  they  were  oniled,  woutd 
make  a  formidable  body  ;  and  aine<;  they  eoo- 
AJder  men  only  aa  beings  that  are  to  1o>Qe  their 
money,  they  mig^ht  live  to^etiiet  without  ni^^ 
wish  for  the  olBeioHan<?&a  of  gallantry,  or  tft 
delighta  of  diversified  eonvefsation/  Bnt 
nothing  would  hold  thern  together  bufthe  J 
of  plundering  one  annthvf^  their  ^ovf^nused 
would  fail  from  tho  dt-fa^l  ol'ita  princtpicf^  T' 
men  would  need  only  l«  neglect  them,  1 
they  would  pariah  in  a  few  weeks  by  fti 
war. 

J  donot  mran  to  rename  the  ladjep  of  Eng^ 
hind  as  de  fee  live  i[i  knowledge  or  in  spifit, 
v^hen  I  Bupposi^  ihcTu  unlikely  to  revive  the 
military  honeurw  ef  th*ir  :i^^^x»  The  characto 
tif  thf  ancient  Amazons  was  rather  terribli 
than  lovely  ^  the  hand  could  not  be  very  delt- 
cate  that  Mas  onlv  i  mpToyf^d  iu  dmin^ingtbe 
bow  and  briindin)iin2^  the  batlle-eie;  their 
poHi  r  was  maintained  by  enicky,  their  €oth 
rage  was  deforjoed  hy  ferocity,  and  their  eli* 
ample  only  «howJj  that  men  and  women  hra 
btst  io"i:tlu'r- 


No,  8S.]     Satu^dat,  Dfc.  22,   1759. 

When  the  philosophers  of  the  last  age  r*r« 
first  con^re/^ated  into  the  Royal  Society,  greait 
expect  at  ion  3  were  raised  of  ihe  sudden  pn>- 
eresn  of  list  ful  arts  ;  the  time  was  yuppo*ed  to 
be  near,  tthen  engines  should  turn  by  a  perpe- 
tual million,  and  health  be'  secured  hy  the  uiii*- 
vtjiiiil  nicdieine;  when  harning  should  he  fa- 
eiliiai*  d  by  a  real  cbnracter,  and  eommcree 
extended  hy  ships  which  eould  reach  thdr 
porta  in  defiance  of  the  tempcFt. 

But  improvement  U  nrUu rally  alow.  The 
Society  mei  and  parlfd  ^itlioul  any  \'ifliUe  di- 
minution of  the  mifieries  of  life.  The  gout 
and  itone  were  still  painful,  the  ffrouiid  thai 
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wta  not  ploughed  brought  no  hanrest,  and 
leither  oranges  nor  grap«8  woald  f^row  upon 
Aa  hawthorn.  At  last,  those  who  were  disap- 
poiBted  be^an  to  be  an^ry ;  those,  likewise, 
wlio  hated  innovation  were  glad  to  gain  an  op- 
portunity of  ridiculing  men  who  had  depre- 
mtad,  perhaps,  with  too  much  arrogance,  the 
knowledge  or  antiquity.  And  it  appears  from 
lome  of  their  earliest  apologies,  that  the  phi- 
losophers felt  with  great  sensibility  the  unwel- 
come importunities  of  those,  who  were  daily 
uking,  *'  What  have  ye  done  ?" 

The  troth  is,  that  little  had  been  done  com- 
pared with  what  fame  had  been  suffered  to 
promiae ;  and  the  question  could  only  be  an- 
swered b^  general  apologies  and  by  new 
hopes,  which,  when  they  were  frustrate(^  gave 
a  new  occasion  to  the  same  vexatious  inquiry. 

This  fatal  question  has  disturbed  the  quiet 
•f  manv  other  minds.  He  that  in  the  latter 
psit  of  nis  life  too  strictly  inc^uires  what  he  has 
oone,  can  very  seldom  receive  from  his  own 
hsuf  soch  an  account  as  will  give  him  satis- 
Ihetion. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  so  often  disappoint 
others  as  ourselves.  We  not  only  think  more 
hifhly  than  others  of  our  own  abilities,  but 
allow  ourselves  to  form  hopes  which  we  never 
eommunlcate,  and  please  our  thoughts  with 
emploTments  which  none  ever  will  allot  us,  and 
witn  elevations  to  which  we  are  never  expect- 
ed to  rise ;  and  when  our  days  and  years  are 
passed  away  in  common  business  or  common 
aninsements,  and  we  find,  at  last,  that  we  have 
snflered  our  purposes  to  sleep  till  the  time  of 
action  is  past,  we  are  reproached  only  by  our 
own  reflections;  neither  our  friends  nor  our 
enemies  wonder  that  we  live  and  die  like  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  that  wo  live  without  notice, 
and  die  without  memorial;  they  know  not 
wbat  task  we  had  proposed,  and,  therefore, 
eannot  discern  whether  it  is  finished. 

He  that  compares-  what  he  has  done  with 
what  he  has  leh  undone,  will  feel  the  effect 
which  must  always  follow  the  comparison  of 
imagfaiation  with  reality ;  he  will  look  with 
eonlempt  on  his  own  unimportance,  and  won- 
der to  what  purpose  he  came  into  the  world ; 
ho  will  repine  tnat  he  shall  leave  behind  him 
no  evidence  of  his  having  been,  that  he  has 
added  nothing  to  the  system  of  life,  but  has 
glided  fiom  youth  to  age  among  the  crowd, 
without  any  effort  for  distinction. 

Man  is  seldom  willing  to  let  fall  the  opinion 
of  his  own  dignity,  or  to  believe  that  he  does 
little  only  because  every  individual  is  a  very 
little  being.  He  is  better  content  to  want  dih- 
mice  then  power,  and  sooner  confesses  the 
aepravity  of  his  will  than  the  imbecility  of  his 
nature. 

From  this  mistaken  notion  of  human  greats 
nets  it  proceeds,  that  many  who  pretend  to 
have  made  great  advances  in  wisdom  so  loudly 
declare  that  Uiey  despise  themselves.  If  I  had 
•for  found  anv  of  tne  self-contemners  much 
initated  or  pamed  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  meanness,  I  should  have  given  them 
consolation  by  observing,  that  a  little  more 
dian  nothing  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
horn  a  being  who,  with  respect  to  the  mnltl- 
SP 


tudes  about  him  is  himself  little  more  than 
nothing.  Every  man  is  obliged  by  the  Su- 
preme Master  of  the  universe  to  improve  all 
the  opportunities  of  good  which  are  afforded 
him,  and  to  keep  in  continual  activi^  such 
abilities  as  are  bestowed  upon  him.  But  he 
has  no  reason  to  repine,  though  his  abilities 
are  small  and  his  opportunities  few.  He  that 
has  improved  the  virtue,  or  advanced  the 
happiness  of  one  fellow-creature,  he  that  has 
ascertained  a  single  moral  proposition,  or  add- 
ed one  useful  experiment  to  natural  knowl- 
edge, may  be  contented  with  his  own  perform- 
ance, and,  with  respect  to  mortals  like  him- 
self, may  demand,  like  Augustus,  to  bo  dis- 
missed at  his  departure  with  applause. 


No.  89.]     Saturday,  Dec  29,  1769. 

'A.itix»9  Kal  iHxw,        BPICT. 

How  evil  came  into  the  world — for  what  rea 
son  it  is  that  life  is  overspread  with  such 
boundless  varieties  of  miserv — ^why  the  only 
thinking  being  of  this  fflobe  is  doomed  to 
think,  merely  to  be  wretcned,  and  to  pass  his 
time  from  youth  to  age  in  fearins  or  in  sufler- 
ing  calamities,  is  a  ouestion  which  philoso- 
phers have  long  asked,  and  which  philosophy 
could  never  answer. 

Religion  informs  us  that  udierj  and  sin 
were  produced  together.  The  depravation  of 
human  will  was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the 
harmony  of  nature ;  and  by  that  Providence 
which  oflen  places  antidotes  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  poisons,  vice  was  checked  by  misery, 
lest  it  should  swell  to  universal  and  unlimited 
dominion. 

A  state  of  innocence  and  happinesi*  is  so  re- 
mote from  all  that  we  have  ever  si'on,  that 
though  we  can  easily  conceive  it  possible,  and 
may,  therefore,  hope  to  attain  it,  yet  ourspecu^ 
lations  upon  it  must  be  general  and  confused. 
We  can  discover  that  where  there  is  univer- 
sal innocence,  there  will  probably  be  universal 
happiness  ;  for  why  should  afflictions  be  per. 
mitted  to  infest  beinffs  who  are  not  in  dangei 
of  corruption  from  blessings,  and  where  there 
is  no  use  of  terror  nor  cause  of  punishment? 
But  in  a  world  like  ours,  where  our  sensee 
assault  us,  and  our  hearts  betray  us,  we  should 
pass  on  from  crime  to  crime,  heedless  and 
remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  in  our 
way,  and  our  own  pams  admonish  us  of  our 
foUv. 

Almost  all  the  moral  good  which  is  left 
among  us,  is  the  apparent  effect  of  physical 
evil. 

Goodness  is  divided  by  divines  into  sober- 
ness, righteousness,  and  eodliness.  Let  it  be 
examined  how  each  of  these  duties  would  be 
practised  if  there  were  no  physical  evil  to  en- 
force it 

Sobriety,  or  temperance,  is  nothing  but  the 
forbearance  of  pleasure ;  and  if  pleasure  was 
not  followed  by  pain,  who  would  forbear  -itf 
We  see  every  hour  those  m  whom  the  desire  of 
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preveni  iadulgciico  oremowera  »11  ten**  of 

pa»l  mT\4  aJl  forcflight  of  futtir^  fnin^^ry^  In  & 
ft^mtsaJon  of  Che  gcmt^  the  drui\k&rd  rettinis  to 
hit  wine  J  and  the  gkttoa  to  his  femst ;  and  if 
□either  diflcasc  nor  poverty  wcrv  felt  or  dreftd- 
edf  every  one  woum  itnk  do^n  in  idle  tetiAU- 
tiliiyf  without  wny  care  of  other »,  or  of  him^cIC 
To  etX  and  drink^  and  lit*  down  to  Bleep,  woutd 
be  the  whole  bumneas  of  mankiRd* 

RishteouanesH,  or  the  §yitcm  of  social  duty, 
mty  he  nubdiTidcd  into  jt^ntice  and  chastity.  Of 
|u»tice  one  of  tho  heath«n  aag;es  haa  afaowo, 
with  great  ncuteneas^  that  il  wa^i  impretsed 
upon  Qijinkind  only  by  iha  inconTeEueaeiea 
which  injuatice  had  produced.  ^^In  the  firat 
age^"  flays  he^  *'  men  acted  without  any  rule 
but  the  ifnpulae  of  desire  i  they  practised  In- 

E9tice  upon  others,  and  S(iflert;d  it  from  others 
their  turn  i  but  in  time  it  w&a  discoreedf  that 
jhe  pain  of  auflerin^  wron^  was  ^rejiter  than 
lAt  pleasure  of  doing  it ;  and  mankind,  by  a 

(general  compact  Bubniitted  to  the  restraint  of 
awi,  mod  reaigned  the  pl«ature  lo  eecape  the 
pain." 

Of  ch&rity  it  is  auperfluoui  to  ob»erire^  thai 
it  could  have  no  nlace  if  there  were  no  waut^ 
for  of  a  virtue  wfuch  couid  not  be  practised^ 
the  omission  could  not  be  culpable.  Evit  is  not 
only  the  occasionai  but  tlie  efficient  cauae  of 
chanty;  we  are  incitexl  to  the  relief  of  misery 
ny  th«  consciouaness  that  we  have  the  same 
nature  with  the  auJTerer,  that  we  are  in  dangei 
of  the  same  diatreaaeflf  and  may  ^ometimen 
implore  tht;  same  oiiaifltance. 

QodliJiesSj  or  piety,  la  elevation  of  the  mind 
towards  the  Supreme  Being,  and  extension  of 
the  thoiightfl  to  another  life.  The  other  life  ia 
future,  and  the  Supreme  Bein§  is  inviaible. 
None  would  have  recouroe  to  an  inviiibla 
power^  hot  that  all  other  subjeets  had  elwded 
their  hopes.  None  wonld  *it  thr  ir  att^  ntion 
a^n  the  future,  but  that  they  are  discont*  ntf^d 
with  the  preaent.  U  the  senses  were  iVasted 
with  perpetual  pleasure,  ihey  would  always 
keep  the  mind  in  subjection.  RcajM>n  haa  no 
authority  over  us,  but  by  its  pr>wer  to  warn  us 
againft  evil. 

In  childhood,  while  our  inind^i  are  yet  unoc- 
cupied, religion  is  imprifsspd  upon  them,  and 
the  first  years  of  almost  all  who  have  beeji 
weU  educated  are  passed  in  arcgubrdiftcharge 
of  the  duties  of  pi^. ty.  But  as  we  advance 
forward  into  the  crowds  of  life,  innumerable 
delights  solicit  our  inclinations,  and  innumera- 
ble cares  distract  our  attention  ;  the  time  of 
Youth  19  passed  in  noisy  frolira ;  manhood  is 
led  on  from  hope  to  hope^  and  from  project  to 
project;  the  dissolutenejiij  of  pleasure,  the 
inebriation  of  success,  the  ardour  of  expecta- 
tinn,  and  the  vehemence  of  competilJon  chain 
down  the  mind  alike  to  the  present  scene,  nor 
is  it  remembered  how  soon  Ihia  mist  of  trifles 
must  be  scattered,  and  the  bubbk  s  that  float 
upon  the  rivulet  of  hfe  be  lopt  for  ever  in  the 
gulf  of  eternity.  To  this  consideration 
■carcely  any  man  is  awakened  but  by  some 
pressing  and  resistless  evil.  The  death  of 
those  from  w.iom  he  derived  his  pleasures,  or 
to  whom  ho  destined  his  posses.^ions ;  some 
difnse  whic  i  shows  him  the  vanity  of  all  ex- 


ternal acquiaiCioaBf  of  the  floom  of  ftge,  whkli 
intercepts  hia  proapecta  of  long  cnjoyratnt, 
forces  him  lo  6x:  his  hopes  upon  a^nother  «tat«, 
and  when  he  has  contended  with  the  teanpcati 
of  life  Lilt  his  strength  faiia  himf  he  flk«ai,  al  kit 
to  the  shelter  of  religion. 

That  miiery  does  not  make  a11  virtuoua,  •*- 

{^erJcnce  too  clearly  inform*  ua;  but  it  it  tm 
eaa  certaia  th«t  of  what  virtue  there  ia,  mtasij 
producea  far  tho  greater  p«riL  Phyakal  rtd 
may  be,  therefore,  endured  with  patkncci^ 
aince  it  is  the  cau»e  of  moral  ^ood ;  ajid  f^ 
bene  a  itaelf  ia  one  virtua  by  which  w#  bj«  pre* 
pared  for  that  state  in  which  ovil  «b«ll  b«  iMh 
more* 
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It  ia  a  complaint  which  haa  hten  made  from 
timo  to  time,  and  which  aeem^a  to  hav«  l«telj 
become  more  frequent,  that  English  oratory, 
however  forcible  in  argument,  or  etegant  m 
expresaion,  ia  deficient  and  inedicaciouif  be* 
cause  our  speakers  want  tho  grace  and  energ| 
of  actiotii 

Among  tho  Dumerouipnycctors  who  ate  de* 
ffirous  to  refine  our  mamun^  mnd  improve  out 
faculties,  some  are  willinelo  tuppW  the  df  EU 
ciency  of  our  apeakera.  We  have  nad  more 
than  one  extortion  io  atudy  the  neglected  ait 
of  moving  the  paaaions,  and  have  been  en* 
courai^ed  to  believe  that  our  tongueSi  bowers 
feeble  in  themselves,  may,  by  the  helpof^mi 
bauds  and  le^s,  obtain  an  uncoDtrv^llkblo  do* 
minion  over  the  most  stubborn  audknc»t  ^-^ 
mate  the  itLaansible,  engage  the  carelesa,  forci 
tears  from  the  obdurmte,  uid  tnotiey  &iim  lh/$ 
avaricious. 

If  by  aki^ht  of  hand  or  nimhlt^nt-s^s  of  foot, 
all  fhesy  wonders  can  be  performed,  he  that 
^hall  iiL;^kc1  to  iitlain  the  free  use  of  bis  limbs 
may  he  Justly  censured  as  criminally  laiy. 
But  1  am  afraid  that  no  specimen  of  such 
effects  will  easily  be  shown.  If  1  could  oacf 
find  a  i^peaker  m  ^Change  Alley  raising  the 
price  of  stocks  by  the  power  of  persuaira 
^^cstures,^  1  should  very  ^calou^ty  reeonunend 
the  study  of  hi^  art;  but  havm£^  never  seen 
any  action  by  which  language  was  mocl) 
ai^fti^tid^  1  ImvG  been  hitherto  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  my  cguntr)  men  art^  not  blamed 
too  hastily  for  their  calm  and  motionless  utler- 
anct\ 

Foreigner?  of  many  nations  accompa-oy  their 
spet'fh  with  action:  hut  why  should  their  e¥- 
ampb^  have  more  inBuence  npon  us  than  our* 
upon  lliem  ?  Customs  are  not  to  be  changed 
but  for  bdttcr.  Let  those  who  deatre  to  r<v 
form  u$  show  the  ben*' fits  of  the  change  pro< 
posed.  When  the  Frenchman  waves  his 
liands,  and  writht  s  his  body,  in  rcconnting  the 
revolutions  of  a  game  of  cards,  or  the  Neapoli- 
tan, who  tells  the  hour  of  the  day^  etbowa  upoa 
hia  fingers  the  number  which  lie  mentions,  I 
do  not  perceive  that  tlieir  manual  exercite  it 
of  much  use,  Qt  that  they  leave  any  imagi 
more  deeply  iinpre^ed  by  their  buitle  aoit 
vehemence  of  communication. 
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Upon  the  En^lifh  stage  there  is  no  want  of 
aetiOD,  hut  the  difficulty  of  making  it  at  once 
varions  and  proper,  and  its  perpetual  tendency 
to  become  ndiculous,  notwithstandinf  all  the 
adTantages  which  art  and  show,  and  custom 
and  prejudice  can  ^e  it,  may  prove  how  little 
it  ean  he  admitted  mto  any  other  place,  where 
It  can  haye  no  recommendation  but  from  truth 
and  nature. 

The  use  of  English  oratory  is  only  at  the  bar, 
in  the  parliament,  and  in  the  churcn.  Neither 
^e  judges  of  our  laws,  nor  the  representatiyes 
of  mu  {Mople,  would  be  much  anected  by  la- 
boured gesticulation,  or  belieye  any  man  the 
more  bMause  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or  pufied  lus 
clMMlts,  or  spread  abroad  his  arms,  or  stamped 
the  groond,  or  thumped  his  breast,  or  turned 
Ms  eyee  sometimes  to  the  ceiling,  and  some- 
timeo  to  the  floor.  Upon  men  intent  only  upon 
trath,  the  arm  of  an  orator  has  little  power;  a 
cndible  testimony,  or  a  cogent  ar^ment,  will 
tfvneome  all  the  art  of  modulation,  and  all 
the  Tictoice  of  contortion. 

It  is  wen  known  that,  in  the  city  which  may 
to  caOed  the  parent  of  oratory,  all  the  arts  of 
■eehawiral  persuasion  were  banished  from  the 
comt  of  supreme  judicature.  The  judges  of 
Ae  Areopagus  considered  action  and  yocife- 
istion  asafbofish  appeal  to  the  external  senses, 
■ad  mwoithy  to  be  practised  before  those  who 
htA.  BO  desire  of  idle  amusement,  and  whose 
oaly  pieaswre  was  to  discover  right 

WMther  aetion  may  not  be  yet  of  use  in 
ekorches^  wlunre  die  preacher  addresses  a  mtn- 
glod  andranee,  nay  aeserye  inquiry.  It  is  ceiw 
tttn  that  the  senses  are  more  powerful  as  the 
rauoB  is  weaker:  and  that  he  whose eais  con- 
Ttj  littlo  to  hb  mind,  may  sometimes  listen 
wtth  his  ^ee  till  truth  may  gradually  take  poa- 
oeMon  of  his  heart.  If  there  be  any  use  of 
gesticnlatioB,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  ieno- 
nmt  and  nide,  who  will  be  more  afiected  by 
yehemenee  than  delighted  by  propriety.  In 
the  pvlpit  little  action  can  be  proper,  for  action 
•can  lUvstrmte  nothing  but  that  to  which  it  may 
be  lefeired  by  nature  or  by  custom.  He  that 
inritatftf  by  his  hand  a  motion  which  he  do- 
Mribes,  enlains  it  by  a  natural  similitude ;  he 
that  lays  his  hand  on  his  breast,  when  he  ex- 
presses mty,  enforces  his  words  bj  a  custom- 
arr  allusion.  But  theology  has  few  topics  to 
which  action  can  be  appropriated  ;  that  action 
wlueh  is  yague  and  indeterminato  will  at  last 
Mtde  into  habit,  and  habitual  peculiarities  are 
qoiekly  lidiculous. 

It  iS|  Mhm,  the  character  of  the  Enrlish, 
to  dMpise  trOss ;  and  that  art  may  surely  be 
aoooumed  a  trifle  which  is  at  once  useless  and 
estantatioos,  which  can  seldom  be  practised 
with  pnopriety,  and  which,  as  the  mind  is 
mora  cohiyated,  is  less  powerful  Yet  as  all 
ionocsnt  means  are  to  be  used  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  truthy  I  would  not  deter  those  who  are 
in  preaching  to  common  congraga- 
any  piactioe  which  they  may  find 
for,  compared  with  the  conyersion 
propriety  and   elegance  are  less 
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It  is  common  to  overlook  what  is  near,  by 
keeping  the  eye  fixed  upon  something  remote. 
In  the  same  manner  present  opportunities  are 
neglected,  and  attainable  gooa  is  slighted,  by 
minds  busied  in  extensive  ranges,  and  intent 
upon  future  advantages.  Life,  however  short, 
is  made  still  shorter  by  waste  of  time,  and  iti 
progress  towards  happiness,  though  naturally 
slow,  is  ^et  retarded  bjr  unnecessary  labour. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  is  tnil- 
versally  confessed.  To  Bz  deeply  in  ue  mind 
the  principles  of  science,  to  settle  their  limita* 
tions,  and  deduce  the  Ions  succession  of  their 
conseouences ;  to  comprehend  the  whole  com- 
pass ot  complicated  systems,  with  all  the  argu- 
ments, objections,  and  solutions,  and  to  reposito 
in  the  intellectual  treasury  the  numberiess  fkct% 
ex]>eriments,  apophlhe^s,  and  positionSa- 
which  must  stand  single  m  the  memory,  and  of 
which  none  has  only  perceptible  connectioii 
with  the  rest,  is  a  task  whicn,  though  under- 
taken with  ardour,  and  pursued  with  dilif^eBde. 
must  at  last  be  left  unfinished  by  the  fraihy  or 
our  nature. 

To  make  the  way  to  learning  either  leas 
short  or  less  smooth,  is  certainly  absurd ;  yet 
this  is  the  apparent  effbct  of  the  prejumea 
which  seems  to  prevail  among  us  in  favour  of 
foreign  authors,  and  of  the  contempt  of  our 
native  literature,  which  this  excursive  curiosity 
must  necessarily  produce.  Every  man  is  mora 
speedily  instructed  by  his  own  language,  than 
by  any  other;  befbre  we  seareh  the  rest  of 
the  worid  for  teachers,  let  us  try  whether  wa 
may  not  spare  our  trouble  by  finding  them  at 
home. 

The  riches  of  the  English  language  ara 
much  greater  than  they  are  commonly  sod- 

Eosed.  Many  useful  and  valuable  books  na 
uried  in  shops  and  Ubraries,  unknown  and  an* 
examined,  unless  some  lucky  compiler  opens 
them  by  chance,  and  finds  an  easy  spml  or  wit 
and  learning.  I  am  far  from  intendmg  to  in- 
sinuate that  other  languages  are  not  neeassaiy 
to  him  who  aspires  to  eminence,  and  whoaa 
whoJe  life  is  devoted  to  study ;  but  to  him  who 
reads  only  for  amusement,  or  whose  purpose  ia 
not  to  deck  himself  with  the  honour  of  litara^ 
ture,  but  to  be  qualified  for  domestic  uselU- 
ness,  and  sit  down  content  with  subordinate 
reputetion,  we  have  authors  sufficient  to  fill  op 
all  the  vacancies  of  his  time,  and  gratify  most 
of  his  wishes  for  information. 

Of  our  poete  I  need  say  little,  because  thsv 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  authors  to  whom  thefir 
country  has  done  justice.  We  consider  the 
whole  succession  from  8(>encer  to  Popa^  aa 
superior  to  any  names  which  the  continent  caa 
boast ;  and  therefore  the  poete  of  other  nation^ 
however  familiarly  they  mav  be  sometiaMS 
mentioned,  are  very  little  read,  except  by  thaaa 
who  dcHrign  to  borrow  their  beauties. 

There  IS  I  think,  not  one  of  the  libeial  arte 
which  may  not  be  competently  learned  in  tha 
Englirii  language.  He  that  searches  after 
mathematiGU  knowledge  may  busy  himself 
among  his  own  countrymen,  and  will  find  #«a 
or  other  able  to  instmct  hhn  m  evaiypart  of 
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lieo  of  fOTemment  are  diacorered  in  the  attack 
or dolrnce  of  erery  minister.  The  orisinal  kw 
oC  oociety,  the  rigbta  of  subjecta,  and  the  pre- 
lOgotiTea  of  kings,  have  been  considered  with 
tbo  vtmost  nicety,  sometimes  profoundly  in- 
▼Oftigated,  and  sometimes  familiarly  explained. 
Thus  copiously  instructive  is  the  En^sh 
laii|[oage;  and  thus  needless  is  all  recourse  to 
forngn  writers.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  make 
oar  neighbours  proud  by  soliciting  help  which 
wo  do  not  want,  nor  discourage  our  own  indus- 
try by  difficulties  which  we  need  not  sofier. 
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Wbatbvbe  is  useful  or  honourable  will  be  de- 
•itod  by  many  who  never  can  obtain  it ;  and 
that  which  cannot  be  obtained  when  it  is  de- 
Mr^,  artifice  or  folly  will  be  diligent  to  coon* 
iBribit  Those  to  whom  fortune  has  denied 
gM  and  diamonds,  decorate  themselves  with 
atones  and  metals,  which  have  something  of 
tbo  show,  but  little  of  the  value  ;  and  every 
a^nml  excellence,  or  intellectual  faculty,  has 
-^^—i  vice  or  folly  which  imiutes  its  appear 


Every  man  wishes  to  be  wise,  and  they  who 
oaniiot  be  wise  are  almost  always  coniiinf . 
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rodbi  bpasi ;  bo  roplioa,  tbat  tta  oraotkw Im 
boanbodlotoly.  Denobto^to  toHlhoi^flr 
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Will  Pnzxlo  values  himself  upon  a  long 
reach.  He  foresees  every  thing  before  it  wm 
hap|>en,  though  he  never  relates  hio  prognos- 
tications till  the  event  is  passed.  No&ng  has 
come  to  pass  for  these  twenty  years  of  whkh 
Mr.  Puzale  had  not  given  broad  hints,  and  toM 
at  least  that  it  was  not  proper  to  teU.  Of  those 
predictions,  which  erery  conclusion  will  equal* 
ly  verify,  he  always  claims  the  credit,  and 
wonders  that  his  uiends  did  not  nnderotand 
them.  He  suppooes  very  truly,  that  much 
may  be  known  which  ho  knows  not,  and  thero- 
fore  pretends  to  know  much  of  which  he  and 
all  mankind  are  equally  ignorant  I  deoiied 
his  opinion,  yesterday,  of  the  Qermon  war, 
and  was  told,  that  if  the  Prussians  were  well 
supported,  something  great  may  be  expected ; 
but  that  they  hare  very  |K>weriul  enemiea  to 
encounter ;  that  the  Aootrian  general  has  long 
experience,  and  the  Rnsnaas  are  hardy  and 
resohite ;  but  that  no  hmnan  power  ia  invinci* 
ble.  I  then  drew  the  convorsation  to  our  own 
afiaira,  and  invited  him  to  balance  the  proba- 
bilities of  war  and  peace.  He  told  me  that 
war  requires  courage,  and  negotiation  judg* 
ment,  and  that  the  tinko  will  come  when  it  wul 
be  seen  whether  our  skill  in  treaty  is  equal  to 
our  bravery  in  battle;  To  this  general  prattle 
ho  will  appeal  horoafUr,  and  will  demand  to 
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Iv&ve  his  foresight  applauded,  whoever, shall  at 
last  be  conquered  or  victorious. 

With  Ned  Smuggle  all  is  a  secret.  He  be- 
lieves himself  watched  by  observation  and  ma- 
lignity  on  cveir  side,  and  rejoices  in  the  dex- 
terity by  which  he  has  escaped  snares  that 
never  were  laid.  Ned  holds  that  a  man  is  ne- 
ver deceived  if  he  never  trusts,  and  therefore 
will  not  tell  the  name  of  his  tailor  or  his  hatter. 
He  rides  out  ever]^'  morning  for  the  air,  and 

E leases  himself  with  thinkmg  that  nobody 
.news  where  he  has  been.  When  he  dines 
with  a  friend,  he  never  goes  to  his  house  the 
neareBt  way,  but  walks  up  a  bye  street  to  per- 

Elez  the  scent.  When  he  has  a  coach  caJied, 
e  never  tells  him  at  the  door  the  true  place  to 
which  he  is  going,  but  stops  him  in  the  way, 
dMt  he  ma^  give  him  directions  where  nobody 
^«n  hear  him.  The  price  of  what  he  buys  or 
mIW  is  always  concealed.  Ho  often  takes 
lodjings  in  the  country  by  a  wrong  name,  and 
Uunka  that  the  world  is  wondering  where  he 
can  be  hid.  All  these  transactions  he  re^s- 
f  en  in  a  book,  which,  he  says,  will  some  time 
or  other  amaze  posterity. 

U  is  remarkeo  by  Bacon,  that  many  men  try 
to  procure  reputation  only  by  objections,  of 
which,  if  they  are  once  admitted,  the  nullity 
never  appears,  because  the  design  is  laid  aside. 
**  This  false  feint  of  wisdom,"  says  he,  ''  is 
the  ruin  of  business."  The  whole  power  of 
cvnnin^  is  jtrivative ;  to  say  nothing,  and  to 
do  aothug,  is  the  utmost  of  its  reach.  Yet 
men  thus  narrow  by  nature,  and  mean  by  art, 
are  aonietimea  able  to  rise  by  the  miscarriages 
of  braTeij  and  the  openness  of  integrity ;  and 
b^  watching  failures,  and  snatching  opportu- 
mtieo  obtain  advantages  which  belong  proper- 
ly, to  higher  characters. 


No.  93.]    SATVaoAT,  Jan.  26,  17G0. 

Sam  Softly  was  bred  a  sugar-baker;  but 
succeeding  to  a  considerable  estate  on  the 
death  of  ms  elder  brother,  he  retired  early 
from  business,  married  a  fortune,  and  settled 
in  a  country-house  near  Kentish-town.  Sam, 
who  formerly  was  a  sportsman,  and  in  his  ap- 
prenticeship used  to  frequent  Bamet  race's, 
keeps  a  high  chaise,  with  a  brace  of  seasoned 
geldings.     During  the  summer  months,  the 

{»riBci^  passion  and  employment  of  Sam's 
ife  is  to  visit,  in  this  vehicle,  the  most  eminent 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  £:entry  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  his  wife  and  some 
•elect  friends.  By  these  periodical  excursions 
Sam  gratifies  many  important  purposes.  He 
aseists  the  several  pregnancies  of  his  wife ; 
he  shows  his  chaise  to  the  best  advantage ;  he 
iadalges  his  insatiable  curiosity  for  finery, 
which,  since  he  has  turned  gentleman,  has 
£rown  upon  him  to  an  extraordinary  degree ; 
he  discovers  taste  and  spirit;  and,  what  is 
above  all,  he  finds  frequent  opportunities  of 
displayinff  to  the  party,  at  every  house  he  sees, 
his  knowledge  of  family  connections.  At  first 
Sam  was  contented  with  driving  a  friend  be- 
tween London  end  bis  villa,    i&re  he  prided 


himself  in  pointing  out  the  boxes  o  the  citi 
zens  on  each  side  of  the  road,  with  an  accu- 
rate detail  of  their  respective  failures  or  sue* 
cesses  in  trade  ;  and  harangued  on  the  seve- 
ral equipages  that  were  accidentally  passing. 
Here,  too,  the  seats  interspersed  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  afforded  ample  matter  for  Sam's 
curious  discoveries.  For  one,  he  told  his  com- 
panion, a  rich  Jew  had  offered  money ;  and 
that  a  retired  widow  was  courted  at  another, 
by  an  eminent  dry-salter.  At  the  same  time 
he  discussed  the  utility,  and  enumerated  the 
expenses,  of  the  Islington  turnpike.  But  Sam*i 
ambition  is  at  present  raised  to  nobler  under^ 
takings. 

When  the  happy  hour  of  the  annual  expe- 
dition arrives,  the  seat  of  the  chaise  is  fumisl^ 
ed  with  **  O^ilvy's  Book  of  Roads,"  and  a 
choice  quantity  of  cold  tongues.  The  moet 
alarming  disaster  which  can  happen  to  onr 
hero,  who  thinks  he  '<  throws  awnip"  admira^ 
bly  well,  is  to  be  overtaken  in  a  road  which 
am>rds  no  "  quarter"  for  wheels.  Indeed,  few 
men  possess  ifk>re  skill  or  discernment  for  con- 
certing and  conducting  a  "party  of  pleasnie." 
When  a  seat  is  to  be  surveyed,  he  has  a  pe* 
onliar  talent  in  selecting  some  shady  bench  in 
the  park,  where  the  company  may  most  eom- 
moaiously  refresh  themselves  with  cold  tongne, 
chicken,  and  French  rolls ;  and  is  very  saga^ 
cious  in  discovering  what  cool  temple  in  Uie 
gasden  will  be  best  adapted  for  drinking  tea. 
brought  for  this  purpose,  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  which  the  chaise  may  be  resumed  with 
the  greatest  convenience.  In  viewing  tho 
house  itself,  he  is  principally  attracted  by  tho 
chairs  and  beds,  concerning  the  cost  of  which 
his  minute  inquiries  generally  gain  thedeaieel 
information.  An  agate  table  essily  diverts  his 
eyes  from  the  most  capital  strokes  of  Rubens, 
and  a  Turkey  carpet  has  more  charms  than  a 
Titian.  Sam,  however,  dwells,  with  some  aU 
tention  on  tlie  family  portraits,  particularly  the 
most  modem  ones ;  and  as  this  is  a  topic  on 
which  the  housekeeper  usually  harangues  in 
a  more  copious  manner,  he  takes  this  opportu- 
nity of  improving  his  knowledge  of  inteimar- 
riages.  Yet,  notwithstanding  Uiis  appearance 
of  satisfaction,  Sam  has  some  objection  to  all 
he  sees.  One  house  has  too  much  gilding  ; 
at  another,  the  chimney-pieces  are  aU  monu- 
ments ;  at  a  third,  he  conjectures  that  the  bean« 
tiful  canal  must  certainly  be  dried  up  in  a  hot 
summer.  He  despises  the  statues  at  Wilton, 
because  he  thinks  he  can  see  much  better  carv- 
ing at  Westminster  Abbey.  But  there  is  one 
general  objection  which  he  is  sure  to  make^  at 
almost  ever^  house,  particularly  at  those  which 
are  most  distinguished.  He  allows  that  all 
the  apartments  are  extremely  fine,  but  adds, 
with  a  sneer,  that  they  are  too  fine  to  be  inha- 
bited. 

Misapplied  genius  most  commonly  provee 
ridiculous.  ]£d  Sam,  as  nature  intended, 
contentedly  continued  in  the  calmer  and  less 
conspicuous  pursuits  of  sugar-bakinf,  he 
might'have  been  a  respectable  and  usefm  cha- 
racter. At  present  he  dissipates  his  life  in  a 
speciouc  idleness,  which  neither  improves  him- 
•elf  Aor  hit  fineoda.    Thoee  talenU  which 
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2?«b  Ski    SATvmBAT,  Fbb.  9, 17M. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

llLlaum, 

tt  1%  t  thinh,  uaSammBj  omad,  Aat  aaUaai 
uy  nod  i»  ^rottas  hT  roi^amt;  yet  wo  itod 
thoifcwfegheartocof hiahtthaaawhaara 
afiaid  of  hMaf  rapRMched  at  the  anthafo  of 
twMr  owB  ia.t7etia&  I  hopa^  theienvey  tor  «bo 
coaBK""  '  iiiaiea  to  lar  mr  caae  hclbreiroa 
«sd  Txr  ^la,  hr  which  t  ahaO  diatoniaa 

ttT  Wtti%  ir>aa$h  1  raaaat  hope  to  recciva 

I  aa  atiod«i^  aad  oareaiy  fiHtane  to  6i^afi-> 
^aBdnioaUT.  I  hagaa  with  little ;  hot  hy 
aa  caaroBd  aWioaa  aaethod  of  ^eadia^  Imb 


AaBlnia,Thaaaavarr]  _ 

towgr woch,  a»d qpact tohoioaoat in  thn 

My  «««.  fi^howaooapffodaiitaamyaeU;  died 
mx  i^wa  mw^  airf  laA  aa  aiw  aon  and  oao 
Ji]^khifT,  it  arhaaa  aaka  I  leaolrad  never  to 
mfoia.  aad  icjaHad  tha  oTeitmco  of  Miau 
■^  ttbr  haakaf*a  widow,  who  had  lea 
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I  bred  my  sonata  school  near  Islington ;  and 
ha  had  learned  arithmetic,  and  wrote  a 


good  hand,  I  took  him  into  the  shop,  designing, 
m  aboat  ten  years,  to  retire  to  Stratford  or 
HMknejFy  and  leave  him  established  in  the 


For  four  years  he  was  diligent  and  sedate, 
tfttarad  the  abop  before  it  was  opened,  and 
nhiea  It  was  chat  always  examined  the  pins  of 
the  wiadow.  In  any  intermission  of  business 
il  waa  bis  eonstant  practise  to  peruse  the  led* 
mtg,  I  had  always  great  hopes  of  him,  when 
I  obaanrad  bov  sorrowfully  he  would  shake 
hia  bead  over  a  bad  debt,  and  how  eagerly  be 
'  i  liatan  to  me  when  I  told  him  that  he 
t  at  ooa  time  or  other  become  an  alder- 

Wa  lived  to^^etber  with  mutual  confidence,  till 
vnluckily  a  visit  was  paid  him  by  two  of  his 
aehool-fellows  who  were  placed,  I  suppose,  in 
tka  army,  because  they  were  fit  for  nothme  bet* 
tar:  they  came  elitterin/^  in  their  military  dress, 
accosted  tbeir  ohi  acquaintance,  and  invited  him 
to  a  tavern,  where,  as  I  have  been  since  inform- 
adlt  thay  ndieuled  the  meanness  of  commerce, 
and  waodatod  how  a  youth  of  spirit  coold 
apaad  the  prime  of  his  Ufe  behind  a  counter. 

I  d&d  not  suspect  any  mischieil  I  knew  my 
aoB  waa  never  without  money  in  bis  pocket, 
and  waa  better  able  to  pay  his  reckoning  than 
km  aompaniona ;  and  expected  to  see  him  re- 
ifbinff  in  his  own  advantages,  and 
>knff  umself  that  he  was  not  one  of 
le  their  heads  to  a  musket  bul- 


oongimtulakng 

those  wboeiposel 

lat  fiir  tbiae  sluttings  a  day. 

i  sullen 


He 
Sand 


ien  and  thoughtful ;  I  sup* 
sorr^  for  the  hard  fortune  of  bis 
and  tiled  to  comfort  him  by  sayine 
dMt  the  war  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and 
that,  if  tbey  bad  any  honest  occupation,  half- 
pay  would  be  a  pretty  help.  He  looked  at  me 
with  indignation ;  and  snatchin|f  up  his  can- 
dle, told  me,  as  be  went  up  stairs,  that  "  he 
haMMl  to  see  a  battle  yet" 

Why  he  should  hope  to  see  a  battle  I  could 
not  conceive,  but  let  him  go  quietly  to  sleep 
away  bis  folly.  Next  day  he  made  two  mis- 
takea  in  the  first  bill,  disobliged  a  customer  by 
anriy  answeiv  and  dated  all  his  entries  in  the 
lawiial  in  a  wrong  month.  At  night  he  met 
Ua  military  companions  again,  came  home 
late,  and  quarrelled  with  the  maid. 

Vmm  this  fatal  interview  he  has  gradual- 
ly lost  all  bis  laudable  passions  and  desires. 
He  soon  grew  useless  in  the  shop,  where,  in- 
daad,  I  dm  not  willingly  trust  him  any  longer ; 
for  he  often  mistook  the  price  of  goods  to  his 
own  loss,  and  once  gave  a  promissory  note  in* 
ataadof  aseeeipt. 

I  did  not  know  to  what  degree  he  was  cor- 
rafted,  till  an  honest  tailor  gave  me  notice 
Ihal  be  bad  bespoke  a  laced  suit,  which  was 
to  ha  left  for  him  at  a  house  kept  by  the  sister 
of  one  of  my  journeymen.  I  went  to  this  clan- 
daatine  lodging,  and  found  to  my  amaxemcant, 
aS  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentleman,  which 
he  has  taken  upon  credit,  or  purchased  with 
wonav  subducted  from  the  shop. 

This  detection  has  made  him  desperate.  Ele 
Mur  openly  daolaiaa  his  laaohrtiQalo  ha  af«i- 


tleman ;  says  that  his  soul  is  too  great  for  a 
counting-house  ;  ridicules  the  conversation  of 
city  taverns ;  talks  of  new  nla^  and  boxes,  and 
ladies ;  fives  dutchesses  for  his  toasts  ;  carries 
silver,  for  readiness,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket : 
and  comes  home  at  night  in  a  chair,  with  sucn 
thunders  at  the  door  as  have  more  than  once 
brought  the  watchmen  from  tbeir  stands. 

Little  expenses  will  not  hurt  us :  and  I  could 
forgive  a  few  juvenile  froKcs,  if  he  would  be 
careful  of  the  main :  but  his  favourite  topic  is 
contempt  of  money,  which  he  says  is  of  no 
use  but  to  be  spent  Riches,  without  honour, 
be  holds  empty  things :  and  once  told  me  to 
my  face,  that  wealtbjr  plodders  were  only  pur- 
veyors to  men  of  spirit 

He  is  always  impatient  in  the  company  of 
hia  old  friends,  ana  seldom  speaks  till  be  is 
warmed  with  wine  ;  he  then  entertains  us  with 
accounts  that  we  do  not  desire  to  bear,  of  in- 
trigues among  lords  and  ladies,  and  quarrels 
between  officers  of  the  guards ;  shows  a  mini- 
ature on  his  snufF>box.  and  wonders  that  any 
man  can  look  upon  the  new  dancer  without 
rapture. 

All  this  is  very  provoking ;  and  yet  all  this 
might  be  borne,  it  the  boy  could  support  his 
pretensions.  But,  whatever  he  may  think,  ha 
IS  yet  for  from  the  accomplishments  which  ha 
has  endeavoured  to  purchase  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
I  have  watched  him  in  public  places.  Ha 
sneaks  in  like  a  man  that  Knows  Le  is  whera 
he  should  not  be ;  he  is  proud  to  catch  the 
slightest  salutation,  and  often  claims  it  whan 
it  is  not  intended.  Other  men  receive  dignity 
from  dress,  but  my  booby  looks  always  mora 
meanly  for  his  finery.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  tell  him 
what  must  at  last  become  of  a  fop,  whom  pride 
will  not  suffer  to  be  a  trader,  and  whom  long 
habits  in  a  shop  forbid  to  be  a  eentleman. 
I  am.  Sir,  lie. 

Tim  Waixscot. 


No.  M.]    SATunDAT,  Fbb.  16,  1760. 

Hacbo,  a  king  of  Lapland,  waa  in  his  youth 
the  most  renowned  or  the  Northern  wairion. 
His  martial  achievements  remain  engraved  on 
a  pillar  of  flint  in  the  rocks  of  Hansa,  and  are 
to  tikis  day  solemnly  carolled  to  the  harp  by 
the  Laplanders,  at  the  fires  with  which  tbey 
celebrate  their  nightly  festivities.  Such  was 
his  intrepid  spirit,  that  he  ventured  to  pass  the 
lake  Yetber  to  the  isle  of  Wiaards,  where  he 
descended  alone  into  the  dreary  vault  in  which 
a  magician  had  been  kept  bound  for  six  a«es, 
and  read  the  GK>thic  characters  inscribed  on 
his  braien  mace.  His  eye  was  so  piercing, 
that  aa  ancient  chronicles  report,  he  conla 
blunt  the  weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  look- 
ing at  them.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  car- 
ried an  iron  vessel  of  a  prodigious  weight,  for 
the  length  of  five  furlongs,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  chiefs  of  bis  father's  castie. 

Nor  waa  be  less  celebrated  for  bis  prudence 
and  wisdom.  Two  of  bis  proverbs  are  yet  re- 
membered and  repeated  among  Laplandera. 
Toaspreaathavifilanoa.of  the  SopremoBo- 
inf^hawaawonttoaaj,  ''Odin'a  bltiaal. 
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riif  t  liiiii.  Both  •rnni<'fi  joined  battle  in  Ac 
fiiiifit  wlK'n;  J^acho  had  been  lost  after  hoB!- 
\\\^\  nrifi  it  HO  hapDencd,  that  the  kin^  it 
Niirwny  rhallonjwrMl  him  to  nin^Ie  combat,  near 
till*  nlan*  whfrcTi(*  had  tanted  the  honej.  Tbe 
l<nplaiiil  chief,  languid  and  long  disused  is 
ariiiN,  WBN  noon  ov(>rpowered ;  he  fell  to  the 
4;rouiid  ;  and  before  his  insulting^  adTenair 
ulrnrk  bin  hoad  from  his  body,  uttered  this  tL 
clnniBlion,  which  the  Laplanders  still  use  u 
an  rarly  lowaon  to  Uicir  children :  '<  The  vicioH ' 
man  nhoiihl  date  his  destruction  from  the  fint 
ti'inntation.  1  low  justly  do  I  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
xlntli  and  luxury,  in  the  place  where  I  fint 
yit^ldrtl  to  those  allurements  which  seduced  at 
to  dovialc  from  temperance  and  innocence.' 
the  hiuiov  which  1  Usted  in  this  forest,  and  Ml 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Norway.  eonqiKn 
Haehiv"  * 


Niv  ?:.]     SATcaDAT,  Feb.  23,  176a 

1  r  may.  I  think,  he  justly  obserred,  ttel  frv 
KnAii  'diMp|XMnt  their  readers  morv  tk««  i^ 
nan«iN%n*  iM  irarellct*.     One  part  tsit^ 
\%  naturally  cunou«s  to  Inam  the  ivas 
maniMT^  aiH)  ^'imditxvn  of  the  rewi : 

w.TK-.  that  ha«e  V»urr  or  pow*  r  lo  cj. 

^-N-w*  mm^:  be  ^esan^af  af  kztowiAf-  n 
n?ii\T«ArtKk»  F^odmcr  ha*  dnqnkncM  :w 
Mi^moTuc^  .iif  narorr^  or  the  adraiOiafc*  «'  k& 
ibmAr,^  ihf  wvrrai  nadon*  cd  tiif  earsL 
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oii««An  Thr  ar^-('T>;}:-*fT  nno£  tzn&nrv«*r  rawok 
%nr  fhf  i«i'?t,-nh!-:  o*  flif>7&ri:  rrr^fiiia.  if  a*«r« 
«'o^*<tmpi  a«>  a  riu..r  whr  ha»  laiMiiiiT^  ftrtm 
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notlnng  coiiM  be  learned,  or  wish  to  make  a 
■how  of  knowledge,  which,  without  some 
power  of  intaition,  unknown  to  other  mortals, 
be  never  could  attain? 

Of  those  who  crowd  the  world  with  their 
itiaenriea,  some  have  no  other  purpose  than 
to  describe  the  face  of  the  country ;  those  who 
■it  idle  at  home,  and  are  curious  to  know  what 
■  done  or  suficrcd  in  distant  countries,  may  be 
inlbrmed  by  one  of  these  wanderers,  that  on  a 
certain  day  he  set  out  early  with  the  caravan, 
and  in  the  fiist  hour's  march  saw,  towards  the 
■onth,  ■  hill  covered  with  trees,  then  passed 
over  a  stream,  which  ran  northward  with  a 
■wift  course,  but  which  is  probably  dry  in  the 
Mmmer  months ;  that  an  nour  after  he  saw 
■onieAiog  to  the  right  which  looked  at  a  dis- 
tance like  a  castle  with  towers,  but  which  he 
dieeovercd  aflerward  to  be  a  craggy  rock ;  tluit 
be  then  entered  a  valley,  in  which  he  saw 
■everal  trees  tall  and  flounshing,  watered  by  a 
ritnlet  not  marked  in  the  maps,  of  which  he 
wae  not  able  to  loam  the  name ;  that  the  road 
afterward  grew  stony,  and  the  country  unc- 
veni  where  ne  observed  among  the  hills  many 
hollows  worn  by  torrents,  and  was  told  that  the 
mad  wae  passable  only  part  of  the  year,  that 
gomg  on  they  found  the  remains  of  a  building, 
once  perhaps*  a  fortress  to  secure  the  pass,  or  to 
restrain  the  robbers,  of  which  the  present  in- 
habitants can  give  no  other  account  than  that 
it  ii  haunted  by  fairies ;  that  they  went  to  dine 
at  the  loot  of  a  rock,  and  travelled  the  rest  of 
the  day  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  from  which 
the  road  turned  aside  towards  evening,  and 
brought  them  within  sisht  of  a  village,  which 
wan  once  a  considerable  town,  but  which  af- 
forded them  neither  good  victuals  nor  commo- 
diona  lodging. 

Thus  he  conducts  his  reader  through  wet  and 
drj,  over  rough  and  smooth,  without  incidents. 
Without  reBection  :  and,  if  he  obtains  his 
coaipany  for  another  day,  will  dismiss  him 
agAn  at  night,  equally  fatigued  with  a  like 
■neceesion  of  rocks  and  streams,  mountains 
and  ruins. 

This  is  the  common  style  of  those  sons  of 
enterprise,  who  visit  savage  countries,  and 
range  throngh  solitude  ana  desolation;  who 
pane  a  desert,  and  tell  that  it  is  sandy ;  who 
mmM.  valley,  and  find  that  it  is  green.  There 
are  others  of  more  delicate  sensibility,  that 
ntSX  only  the  realms  of  elegance  and  softness : 
that  wander  through  Italian  palaces,  and 
amuse  the  gentle  reader  with  catalogues  of 
pictnces;  uat  hear  masses  in  magnificent 
ehnrches,  and  recount  the  number  of  tlie  pil- 
laFB  or  variegations  of  the  pavement  And 
there  are  ^ et  others,  who,  in  disdain  of  trifles, 
eopr  inecnptions  elegant  and  rude,  ancient  and 
modem;  and  transcribe  into  their  book  the 
walb  of  every  edifice,  sacred  or  ci^nl.  He  that 
luadfl  these  books  must  consider  his  labour  as 
ils  own  reward  ;  for  he  wilt  find  nothing  on 
which  attention  can  fix,  or  which  memory  can 
retain. 

He  Aiat  would  travel  for  the  entertainment 
of  others,  should  remember  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  remark  is  human  life.  Every  nation 
has  eomethhig  particular  in  ite  manufactures, 

no 


its  works  of  genius,  its  medicines,  its  agri- 
culture, its  customs,  and  its  policy.  He  only 
is  a  useful  traveller,  who  brings  home  some« 
thing  by  which  his  country  may  be  benefitted , 
who  procures  some  supply  of*^  want,  or  somo 
mitigation  of  evil,  which  may  enable  his  rea* 
ders  to  compare  their  condition  with  that  of 
others,  to  improve  it  whenever  it  is  worse,  and 
whenever  it  is  better  to  enjoy  it. 


No.  98.]      Saturday,  March  1, 1760. 
.     TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who  during 
his  life-time  enjoyed  a  small  income  which 
arose  from  a  pension  from  the  court,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  live  in  a  genteel  and  com- 
fortable manner. 

By  the  situation  of  life  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  was  fre<]ucntly  introduced  into  the 
company  of  those  of  much  greater  foilunes 
than  his  own,  amon/s;  whom  he  was  always 
received  with  complaisance,  and  treated  with 
civility. 

At  six  years  of  age  1  was  sent  to  a  boaid- 
ing-school  in  the  country,  at  which  I  continued 
till  my  father's  death.  This  melancholy  event 
happened  at  a  time  when  I  was  by  no  means  of 
a  sufficient  age  to  manage  for  myself,  while  the 
passions  of  youth  continued  unsubdued,  and 
before  experience  could  guide  my  sentiments 
or  my  actions. 

1  was  then  taken  from  school  by  an  uncle,  to 
the  care  of  whom  my  father  had  committed  me 
on  his  dying  bed.  With  him  I  lived  several 
years;  and  as  he  was  unmarried,  the  manage- 
ment of  his  family  was  committed  to  me.  In 
this  character  I  always  endeavoured  to  acquit 
myself,  if  not  with  applause,  at  least  without 
censure. 

At  the  lige  of  twenty-one,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  some  fortune  paid  his  addresses  to  me, 
and  offered  me  terms  of  marriage.  This  pro- 
posal I  should  readiljr  have  accepted,  because 
from  vicinity  of  residence^  and  from  many 
opportunities  of  observing  his  behaviour,  I  had 
in  some  sort  contracted  an  aflection  for  him. 
My  uncle,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  re- 
fused his  consent  to  this  alliance,  though  it 
would  have  been  complied  with  by  the  father 
of  the  young  gentleman  ,*  and,  as  the  future 
condition  of  my  life  was  wholly  dependant  on 
him,  1  was  not  willing  to  disoblige  hin^  and 
therefore,  though  unwillingly,  declined  the 
offer. 

My  uncle,  who  possessed  a  plentiful  fortune, 
frequently  hinted  to  me  in  conversation,  that  at 
his  death  I  should  be  provided  for  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  should  be  able  to  make  mj  fu- 
ture life  comfortable  and  happy.  As  this  pro- 
mise was  often  repeated,  I  was  th|  less  anzioun 
about  any  provision  for  myselT  In  a  short 
time  my  uncle  was  taken  01,  and  though  all 
possible  means  were  made  use  of  for  his  re- 
coveiy,  in  a  few  days  ho  died. 


-  OitofralaiBgMwHfi  Am  atteiiduit%  and 
boing  soppoaed  to  have  aome  pethioa  Cor  the 
wmur^  waa  pennitted  to  enter.  He  aurreyed 
flia  apaciooaneas  of  the  apartments,  admired 
tkt  waUa  hong  with  f  oMen  tapestry,  and  the 
^oon  oorered  with  ailken  carpeta,  and  deapia- 
•d  tha  limple  neatneu  of  hif  own  little  habi- 


SotdIt,  aaid  ha  to  himaeli;  this  palace  ia  the 
aeal  of  Ittppinasa,  where  pleaaure  aocceeda  to 
pieaaure,  and  diacontent  and  Borrow  can  hare 
no  admiaaon.    Whatever  nature  has  provided 
for  the  delight  of  senae,  ia  here  spread  Ibrth 
to  ba  aniojed.  What  can  mortals  hope  orima- 
gma^  which  the  maater  of  this  palace  haa  not 
obtained}  Tha  diahea  of  luxury  cover  hiaUble, 
tha  voice  of  harmony  lulls  him  in  his  bowers ; 
ha  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  proves  of 
Java,  and  sleeps  upon  the  down  of  the  cygnets 
oCQ^ngeB,    He  speaks,  and  his  mandate  is 
<»ayed  j  he  wishes,  and  his  wish  is  gratified  ; 
jul  whom  ha  seaa  obey  him,  and  all  whom  he 
haara  flatter  him.    How  different,  OrtogruL  is 
thy  condiUon,  who  art  doomed  to  the  perpe- 
tual tormentaof  unsatisfied  desire,  and  who 
r^j'X  wnuWhient  in  thy  power  that  can  witb- 
Wd  thee  from  thy  own  reflections  I  They  tell 
lb«e  Aat  thou  art  wise  j  but  whatdoes  wiadom 
avail  with  poverty  ?  Nona  wiU  flatter  the  Door 
and  tha  wiaahava  vary  littla  power  of  flatter! 


thai 

fbOowin^t 

it  to  a  Wide  -  i 

consUnt,  kept  always  fuIL  He  waked  aui 
determined  to  grow  rich  by  silent  profit  and 
persevering  industry. 

Having  sold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  m 
merchandise,  and  in  twenty  years  paraiaaed 
lands,  on  which  he  raised  a  honae,  eqoal  in 
aumptponaness  to  that  of  the  viaer,  to  wUdi 
he  invited  all  the  ministers  of  pleaaura^  eamaeU 
ing  to  cnioy  all  the  felicity  which  he  hadinii^ 

S'ned  riches  able  to  afibrd.  Leisure  aoon  made 
m  weary  of  himself;  and  he  longed  to  be  poi- 
auaded  that  he  was  great  and  happy.  Ha  waa 
courteous  and  liberal;  he  gave  au  th^f  u»- 
proached  him  hopes  of  pleaaing  him,  and  all 
who  should  please  him  hopes  ofbeing  rewaid- 
ed.  Every  art  of  praise  waa  tried,  and  evaty 
source  of  adulatory  fiction  was  exhausted.  Or- 
togrul  heard  his  flatterers  without  delight,  be- 
cause he  found  himself  unable  to  helie^thea. 
His  own  heart  told  him  its  frailties,  his  own 
undersUndinfr  reproaclied  him  with  hia  faults. 
How  long,  said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  have  I 
been  labouring  in  vain  to  amass  wealth  which 
at  last  is  useless !  Let  no  man  hereafter  wwb 
to  be  rich,  who  is  already  too  wise  to  be  flat> 
terad. 
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Niu  toil.]     Satvuoat,  BfABCB  15, 1780. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Tkb  uocertainty  and  defects  of  language  haye 
piodoeed  Tery  frequent  complaints  among  the 
kuned ;  yet  there  still  remain  many  words 
tamme  us  undefined,  which  are  very  necessaF- 
17  to  be  rightly  understood,  and  which  produce 
very  miscuefous  mistakes  when  they  are  ei^ 
roaeoiisl^r  mterpreted. 

Hired  in  a  state  of  celibacr^  beyond  the  usual 
time.  In  the  hurry  first  of  pleasure,  and  af- 
t«rwuds  of  business,  I  felt  no  want  of 


tic'compamon ;  but  becoming  weary  of 
I  soon  grew  more  weary  of  idl^ess, 
and  thought  it  reasonable  to  follow  the  custom 
of  life,  and  to  seek  some  solace  of  my  cares 
in  fenale  tenderness,  and  some  amusement  of 
BByleiMiie in  female  cheerfulness. 

The  choice  which  has  been  long  delayc<l  is 
ooBmonly  made  at  last  with  great  caution. 
My  resolution  was,  to  keep  my  passions  neu- 
tral, end  to  marry  only  in  compkance  with  my 
leiiaoii.  I  drew  upon  a  page  of  my  pocket- 
book  A  scheme  of  all  female  virtues  and  vices, 
with  the  vices  which  border  upon  every  virtue, 
and  the  virtues  which  are  allied  to  every  vice. 
I  eonsidered  that  wit  was  sarcastic,  and  mogw 
naumity  imperious ;  that  avarice  was  econo- 
mical, and  ignorance  obsequious  ;  and  having 
eetimated  the  good  and  evil  of  every  quality, 
employed  my  own  diligence,  and  that  of  my 
fmnds,  to  find  the  lady  in  whom  nature  and 
tmmm^  had  reached  that  happy  mediocrity 
i  if  equally  remote  from  exuberance  and 


Syery  woman  had  her  admirers  and  her  cen- 
mnn ;  and  the  expectations  which  one  raised 
wwe  by  another  quickly  depressed ;  yet  there 
was  one  in  whose  favour  almost  all  sufirages 
concurred.  Miss  Qentle  was  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  a  good  sort  of  woman.  Her  for- 
tune was  not  large,  but  so  prudently  managed, 
that  she  wore  finer  clothes,  and  saw  more 
company,  than  many  who  were  known  to  be 
twice  as  rich.  Miss  Gentic*s  viiuU  were  every 
I  welcome  ;  and  whatever  family  she  fa- 
with  her  company,  she  always  left 
her  such  a  decree  of  kindness  as 
rtoommended  her  to  others.  Every  dav  ex- 
tended her  acquaintance ;  and  all  who  knew 
her  declared  that  they  never  met  with  a  better 
■OrtdT  woman. 

To  Miss  G^entle  I  made  my  addresses,  and 
was  TsceiTed  with  great  equality  of  temper. 
She  did  not  in  the  days  of  courtship  assume 
the  privilege  of  imposing  rigorous  commands, 
M-  leeenting  slight  ofibnces.  If  I  forgot  an^ 
if  bar  iiuunctions,  I  was  gently  reminded ;  if 
[  mimed  the  minute  ol*  appointment,  I  was 
Muily  forgiven.  I  foresaw  nothing  in  mar- 
lago  but  a  halcyon  calm,  and  longed  for  tlie 
lappiness  which  was  to  be  found  m  the  inse- 
MraUe  society  of  a  good  sort  of  woman. 

The  jointure  was  soon  settled  by  the  inters 
reotion  c^  friends,  and  the  day  came  in  which 
kfiae  Gentle  was  made  mine  for  ever.  The 
int  month  was  passed  easily  enough  in  re- 
Miving  and  repaying  the   civilities    of  o*u: 


friends.  The  bride  practised  with  great  exact- 
ness all  the  niceties  of  ceremony,  and  distri- 
buted her  notice  in  the  most  punctiUoiis  pro- 
portions to  the  friends  who  surrounded  us  with 
their  happy  auguries. 

But  the  time  soon  came  when  we  were  left 
to  ourselves,  and  were  to  receive  our  pleasures 
from  each  other,  and  I  then  began  to  perceive 
that  I  was  not  formed  to  be  much  delighted  by 
a  good  sort  of  woman.  Her  great  principjle 
is,  that  the  orders  of  a  family  must  not  be 
broken.  Every  hour  of  the  day  has  its  em- 
ployment inviolably  appropriated;  nor  will 
any  importunity  persuade  her  to  walk  in  the 
earden  at  the  time  which  she  has  devoted  to 
her  needlework,  or  to  sit  up  stairs  in  that  part 
of  the  forenoon  which  she  has  accustomed 
herself  to  spend  in  the  back  parlour.  She  al- 
lows herself  to  sit  half  an  hour  after  breakfast, 
and  an  hour  after  dinner;  while  I  am  talking 
or  reading  to  her,  she  keepts  her  eye  upon  her 
watch,  and  when  the  minute  of  departure 
comes,  will  leave  an  argument  unfinished,  or 
the  intrigue  of  a  play  unravelled.  She  once 
called  me  to  supper  when  I  was  watching  an 
eclipse,  and  summoned  me  at  another  time  to 
bed  when  I  was  going  to  give  directions  at  a 
fire. 

Her  conversation  is  so  habitually  cautious, 
tliat  she  never  talks  to  nio  but  in  general  terms, 
as  to  one  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  trust.  For 
discriminations  of  character  she  has  no  names : 
all  whom  she  mentions  are  honest  m«n  and 
agreeable  women.  She  smiles  not  by  sensa^ 
tion,  but  by  practice.  Her  laughter  is  never 
excited  but  by  a  joke,  and  her  notion  of  a  joke 
is  not  very  delicate.  The  repetition  of  a  good, 
ioke  does  not  weaken  its  effect;  if  she  has 
laughed  once,  she  will  laugh  again. 

She  is  an  enemy  to  noming  but  ill-nature 
and  pride ;  but  she  has  firequent  reason  to  la- 
ment that  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  world. 
All  who  are  not  equally  pleased  with  the  good 
and  the  bad,  with  the  elegant  and  gross,  with 
the  witty  and  the  dull,  all  who  distinguish  excel- 
lence from  defect,  she  considers  as  ill-natured ; 
and  she  condemns  as  proud  all  who  reprem 
hnpertinence  or  quell  presumption,  or  expect 
respect  firom  any  other  eminence  than  that  of 
fortune,  to  which  she  is  always  willing  to  pay 
homage. 

There  are  none  whom  she  openly  bates,  fd 
if  once  she  suffers,  or  believes  herself  to  suf 
fer,  any  contempt  or  insult,  she  never  dismiss 
es  it  from  her  mind,  but  takes  all  opportune* 
ties  to  tell  how  easily  she  can  forgive.  There 
are  none  whom  she  loves  much  better  than 
othen;  for  when  any  of  her  acquaintance 
decline  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  she  always 
finds  it  inconvenient  to  visit  tliem ;  her  afiec- 
tion  continues  unaltered/  but  it  is  impossible 
to  be  intimate  with  the  whole  town. 

She  daily  exercises  her  benevolence  by  pi^- 
in£  every  misfortune  that  happens  to  eyerj  fa- 
mily within  her  circle  of  notice;  she  is  in 
hourly  terrors  lest  one  should  catch  cold  in  the 
rain,  and  another  be  frighted  by  the  high  wind. 
Her  charity  she  shows  by  lamentiae  that  so 
many  poor  wretches  should  languish  in  the 
streets,  and  by  wondering  what  the  great  can 
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InpiMttlM. 

SffrhooM  »  «l«guit  4 
titowrii  ahe  hu  fitS*  tMte  of  etogMc^  « 
wh^y  free  from  TicMNisliixny^  ImlriM 
M»}ienelftfaftt aobodir canny  ' 
w  dHrtfy  or  thftl  her  dialMe  ere  tt 

Thb,  Bfr.  Idler,  I  iMm  feoid  br  hNV  «9^ 
to  be  the  chumctor  of  •  good  Mrt  df  «!•- 


,  wUch  I  have  ooBi  y  o«  for 
I  liy  wbom  o  ''good  ooit  of  m 
•M  m -^ffood  wwan,"  may  hqipM  tobo  «^ 
00  oqmJent  tenoi^  mod  who  raoy  mmr  ij 
tlMiMOlako.liko 

Toor  bnnUo  oerfaat, 

Tni  WauiBB. 


N#.  lOl.]     8AToa»A|.  Mascb  SS,  17W. 

OmAMt  the  ooa  of  Haaaan,  had  pamtd  aofooty- 
fifoyeaninhoaooraad  praapority.  Theft* 
vovrV^tfamo  oooceeim)  oSb  hod  6Uad  Ua 
Iwoae  with  told  end  aihror;  and  whenever  ho 
•apearod,  the  b< 
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bonedictiona  of  the  people  pro- 
mod  tail  paaaage* 

eneotrialh^SMaaia  of  ahottoontinnanee. 
The  brightneea  of  the  flame  ia  waatmffitB  Ibel} 
the  ftaf^ant  flower  m  peawng  awmy  m  ila  own 
ftdonia.  no  vlranr  of  Omar  began  to  felL 
the  0Qila  of  beon^  feu  iWim  hie  hejS,  atrancth 
departed  flom  hie  henda,  end  afUlhr  ftmn  hio 
fbet  He  MTO  beck  to  the  oaBf  the  hove  of 
trnat,  and  the  aeela  of  aeerecy ;  end  eoagttt  no 
other  pleeeore  for  the  remaine  of  life  tiMn  the 
QOnvofae  of  the  wiee,  and  the  gretitttde  of  the 

Thepowen  of  hai  mind  were  jet  onmpelr- 
ej.'  H&ehamherwm8ffiledbyTMhanti,eegor 
to  catch  the  dictetea  of  ezpericnco,  and  &m- 
doim  to  pay  the  tribate  of  admiration.  Caled, 
the  eon  of  the  riceroy  of  Egypt,  entered  every 
day  early,  and  retired  late.  He  was  beautiful 
and  eloquent ;  Omar  admired  his  wit  and  loved 
hie  docility.  Tell  me,  said  Caled,  thou  to 
whoee  voice  nations  have  listened,  and  whose 
wisdom  is  known  to  the  extremities  of  Asia, 
t^  me  how  I  may  resemble  Omar  tho  prudent. 
The  arts  bj  which  you  have  gained  power  and 
preserved  it,  are  to  you  no  longer  necessary  or 
useful ;  impart  to  me  the  secret  of  your  con- 
duct, and  teach  me  the  plan  upon  which  your 
wis&m  has  built  your  fortune. 

Young  man,  said  Omar,  it  is  of  little  use  to 
form  plans  of  life.  When  I  took  ray  first  sur- 
vey of  the  world,  in  my  twentieth  year,  having 
considered  the  various  conditions  of  mankind^ 
in  the  hour  of  solitude  I  said  thus  to  myself, 
leaning  against  a  cedar  which  spread  its 
branches  over  my  head : — Seventy  years  are 
allowed  to  man ;  I  have  yet  fifty  remaining : 
ten  years  I  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  and  ten  I  will  pass  in  foreign 
countries;  I  shall  bo  learned,  and  therefore 
shall  be  honoured  ;  every  city  will  shout  at  my 
arrival,  and  every  student  will  solicit  my 
friendship.  Twenty  years  thus  passed  will 
store  my  mind  with  tmagcs  which  I  shall  be 


ItfnlliwTell 
ocenmolationa  of  itttHotetvnl  cklieo ;  I  ihiB 
pleeenres  for  every  mcNnont,  and  ilill 

jrebeweoryof  mTMdf:     IwJai»¥ar 

evei^  not  devialo  too  fer  from  titp  bonlemlBak 
of  Itfe^  hot  wiU  tnrwfaal  eu  be  Ibwid  infe- 
mele  deUceey.  I  wiltmanwnwiln  heaalifel 
eathoHooriea,andwiae«aZobeiden  willihv 
I  will  life  twenty -teaia  ^aitifin  tlm  makm^mti 
Bagdat,  in  every  pleeaare  tlint  wonltib  ei«f» 
ehtne»and  fen^  ean  invent.  I  willllMn» 
tin  ton  rnni dnreUhigv  ^ann  Aqr innt 
obecmity  end  oontamwtioa,  nad  lin 
downontlwbodof  deotk  —' 
it  aknU  be  my  aeltled  leoi 
heier  dopfnd  i^mmi  the  naiile  of  i 
I  will  never  atand  ezpoaed  In  dm  nMitaanaC 
oonila;  I  will  never  pentibr  pnKlin  hannife^ 
nor  diatnrb  my  oniet  witfi  thn  nffhna  of  Malk 
dneh  wee  my  aehemo  of  life,  whieli'I  impiaw 
ed  indelihly  upon  my  memoty. 

The  fint  pert  of  my  enanra^  tinM  wnat.lnht 
apent  in  aeareh  of  luwwledge  $  mod  1 1mm 
not  hew  I  waa  diverted  Irom  nij  deoigiii  .Ihd 
no  varible  impedimeirta  vntiiottty  nor  nof «» 

EdMaatihe highest  hononr aiiT^SiBMil 4n- 
aeven  veain  of  the  fiiat  %en  had  waniihid,' 


aeven  yeain 

left  nodnng  behind  them.    I  i 

mypanioeeoftnvelling;  ferwiiji 

•Moad  while  ao  mnch  xeniained  tobnl 

athomoT  I  imnmred  myaelf  fiir 

andetndiedtheleweoftheempim.    Tkii 

of  my  dull  reached  the  j 

ahie  to  apeak  open  donb 

wna  eommanded  to  atand  et  tlw 

the  calif:    I  waa  heard  with  attnntwn,  1 1 

conavlted  with  coefidenee,  and  the  fava-if 

praise  fastened  on  my  heart 

I  still  wished  to  see  distant  countries^  lietcn- 
ed  with  rapture  to  the  relations  of  travelleia^ 
and  resolved  some  time  to  ask  my  dismiaeioB, 
that  I  might  feast  mv  soul  with  novelty  ;  hot 
my  presence  was  always  necessary,  sjid  the 
stream  of  business  burned  me  along.  Some- 
times I  was  afraid  lest  I  should  be  cheiged 
with  ingratitude ;  but  I  still  proposed  to  traveit 
and  thercforo  would  not  con&ne  myself  1^ 
marriage. 

In  my  fiftieth  year  I  began  to  suspect  that 
the  time  of  travelling  was  past,  and  thought  it 
best  to  lay  hold  on  the  felicity  yet  in  my  power, 
and  indulge  myself  in  domestic  pfeasuree. 
But  at  fiOy  no  man  easily  finds  a  woman  beao* 
(iful  as  the  Uouries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide.  1 
inquired  and  rejected,  consulted  and  deliberat- 
ed, till  the  sixty-second  year  made  me  ashamen 
of  gazing  upon  girls.  I  had  now  nothing  left 
but  retirement,  and  for  retirement  I  never 
found  a  time,  till  disease  forced  me  from  public 
employment 

Such  was  my  scheme,  and  such  has  been  ita 
consequence.  With  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  1  trifled  away  the  years  of  iisprovw- 
mcnt;  with  a  restless  desire  of  seeing  difierent 
countries,  I  have  always  resided  in  the  same 
city;  with  the  highest  expectation  of  connubial 
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Micity,  I  iiavo  lived  unmarried ;  and  with  un* 
■herable  resolutions  of  contemplative  rotire- 
llient,  I  am  going  to  die  within  the  walls  of 
Ba«dat 


No.  103.]    Saturdat,  March  89,  1760. 

It  Terj  seldom  happens  to  man  that  his  busi- 
ntw  is  his  pleasure.  What  is  done  from  ne- 
cessity is  so  often  to  be  done  when  against  the 
iMWScnt  inclination,  and  so  often  fills  the  mind 
with  aiuiety,  that  an  habitual  dislike  steals 
I  us,  and  we  shrink  involuntarily  from  the 
embrance  of  our  task.  This  is  the  reason 
whj  almost  every  one  wishes  to  quit  his  em- 
ployment ;  ho  does  not  like  another  state,  but 
M  osgiisted  with  his  own. 

■  Fkom  this  unwillingness  to  perform  more 
tibm  is  required  of  that  which  is  commonly 
Mdonned  with  reluctance,  it  proceeds  that 
warn  anthors  write  their  own  lives.  Statesmen, 
J  ladies,  generals,  and  seamen,  have 
i  Co  the  worid  their  own  stories,  and  the 
I  with  which  their  different  stations  have 
them  acquainted.  They  retired  to  the 
I  as  to  a  place  of  quiet  and  amusement, 
•ad  ^saaed  themselves  with  writing,  because 
tiMj  eoold  lay  down  the  pen  whenever  they 
won  weary.  But  the  author  however  con- 
opieooos,  or  however  important,  either  in  the 
pidriic  aye  or  in  his  own,  leaves  his  life  to  be 
iolated  by  his  successors,  for  he  cannot  gratify 
Ino  vanity  but  by  sacrificing  his  ease. 

-It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  the  uniformity 
,  of  •  stodious  life  anbrds  no  matter  for  narra- 
tMD:  bat  the  truth  is,  that  of  the  most  studious 
fifii  a  graat  part  passes  without  study.  An  au- 
thor partakes  of  the  common  condition  of  hu- 
moiuty ;  he  is  born  and  married  like  another 
man;  he  has  hopes  and  fears,  expectations 
and  disapptnntments,  griefs  and  joys,  and 
Cisads  and  enemies,  like  a  courtier  or  a  states- 
nor  can  I  conceive  why  his  affiiirB 
not  excite  curiosity  as  much  as  the 
er  of  a  drawing-room,  or  the  factions  of 
aoompk 

Notmng  detains  the  reader's  attention  more 
powoi folly  than  deep  involutions  of  distress, 
or  sodden  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  and  these 
might  be  abundantly  afforded  by  memoirs  of 
tho  sons  of  literature.  They  are  entangled  by 
contracta  which  they  know  not  how  to  fulfil, 
andobbged  to  write  on  Puhjccts  which  they  do 
not  nnderstand.     Kvery  publication  is  a  new 

Soriod  of  time,  from  which  Fonie  increase  or 
odonsion  of  fame  is  to  bo  reckoned.  The 
Sadations  of  a  heroes  life  arc  from  battle  to 
ttle,  and  of  an  author's  from  book  to  book. 
Success  and  miscarriage  have  the  same  ef- 
leets  in  all  conditions.  The  prosperous  are 
fimnd,  hated,  and  flattered ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate avoided,  pitied,  and  despised.  No  sooner 
is  a  book  published  than  the  writer  may  judge 
of  the  opinion  of  the  world.  If  his  acquain- 
tttee  press  round  him  in  public  places  or  sa- 
lute him  from  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  if 
ioTitations  to  dinner  come  thick  upon  him,  and 
those  with  whom  he  dines  keep  him  to  supper; 


if  the  ladies  turn  to  him  when  his  coat  is 
plain,  and. the  footmen  serve  him  with  atten- 
tion and  alacrity;  he  may  be  sure  that  his 
work  has  been  praised  by  some  leader  of  lite- 
Tary  fashions. 

Of  declining  reputation  the  symptoms  are 
not  less  easily  observed.  If  the  author  enters 
a  coffee-house,  he  has  a  box  to  himself;  if  he 
calls  at  a  bookseller's,  the  boy  turns  his  back ; 
and,  what  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  prognostics, 
authors  will  visit  him  in  a  morning,  and  talk 
to  him,  hour  after  hour,  of  the  malevolence  of 
critics,  the  neglect  of  merit,  the  bad  taste  of 
the  age,  and  the  candour  of  posterity. 

All  this,  modified  and  varied  by  accident 
and  custom,  would  form  very  amusing  scenes 
of  biography,  and  mije^ht  recreate  many  a 
mind  which  is  very  little  delighted  with  con- 
spiracies or  battles,  intrigues  of  a  court,  or 
debates  of  a  parliament  j  to  this  might  be 
added  all  the  changes  of  the  countenance  of 
a  patron,  traced  from  the  first  glow  which 
flattery  raises  in  his  cheek,  througli  ardour  of 
fondness,  vehemence  of  promise,  magnificence 
of  praise,  excuse  of  delay,  and  lamentation  of 
inabilitv,  to  Uie  last  chill  look  of  final  dismission, 
when  the  one  grows  weary  of  soliciting,  and 
the  other  of  hearing  solicitation. 

Thus  copious  are  the  materials  which  have 
been  hitherto  suffered  to  lie  neglected,  while 
the  repositories  of  every  family  that  has  pro- 
duced a  soldier  or  a  minister  are  ransacaedy 
and  libraries  are  crowded  with  useless  folios 
of  state  papers  which  will  never  be  read,  and 
which  contribute  nothing  to  valuable  know- 
ledge. 

ITnopc  the  learned  will  be  taught  to  know 
their  own  strength  and  their  value,  and,  in- 
stead of  devoting  their  lives  to  the  honour  of 
those  who  seldom  thank  them  for  their  labours, 
resolve  at  last  to  do  justice  to  themselves. 


No.  103.]     Saturday,  April  5,  1760. 
RMpieere  ad  Umgmju$»it  gpatia  ultima  viUB. 

Much  of  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  mankind 
arises  from  the  conjectures  which  every  one 
makes  of  the  thoughts  of  others ;  we  all  en- 
joy praise  which  we  do  not  hear,  and  resent 
contempt  which  we  do  not  see.  The  Idler 
may  therefore  bo  forgiven,  if  he  suffers  his 
imagination  to  represent  to  him  what  his  read- 
ers will  say  or  think  when  th<!y  are  informed 
that  they  have  now  his  last  paper  in  their 
hands. 

Value  is  more  frequently  raised  by  scarcity 
than  by  use.  That  which  lay  neglected  when 
it  was  common,  rises  in  estimation  as  its  quan- 
tity becomes  less.  We  seldom  learn  the  true 
want  of  what  we  have,  till  it  is  discovered  thai 
we  can  have  no  more. 

This  essay  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  caro 
even  bv  those  who  have  not  yet  attended  to 
any  other ;  and  he  that  finds  this  late  attention 
recompensed,  will  not  forbear  to  wish  that  he 
had  bestowed  it  sooner. 
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Though  the  Idler  and  his  readers  have  con- 
tracted no  close  friendship,  they  are  perhaps 
both  unwilling  to  part  There  are  few  things 
not  purely  evil,  of  which  we  can  say,  without 
some  emotion  of  uneasiness,  **  this  is  the  last." 
Those  who  never  could  agree  together,  shed 
tears  when  mutual  discontent  has  determined 
them  to  final  separation ;  of  a  place  which 
has  been  frequently  visited,  though  without 
pleasure,  the  last  look  is  taken  with  heaviness 
of  heart ;  and  the  Idler  with  all  his  chillness 
of  tranquillity,  is  not  wholly  unaffected  by  the 
thought  that  his  last  essay  is  now  before  him. 

Tms  secret  honor  of  the  last  is  inseparable 
from  a  thinking  being,  whose  life  is  limited, 
and  to  whom  death  is  dreadful.  We  always 
make  a  secret  comparison  between  a  part  and 
tfia  whole  :  the  termination  of  any  period  of 
life  reminds  us  that  life  itself  has  likewise  its 
termination;  when  we  have  done  any  thing 
for  the  last  time,  we  involuntarily  reflect  that 
a  part  of  the  days  allotted  us  is  past,  and  that 
as  more  are  past  there  are  less  remaining. 

It  is  very  happily  and  kindly  provided,  that 
in  ewerj  life  there  are  certain  pauses  and  in- 
temtptions  which  force  consideration  upon 
the  careless,  and  seriousness  upon  the  light ; 
points  of  time  where  one  course  of  action 
endi,  and  another  begins  ;  and  by  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  or  alteration  of  emoloyment,  by 
chanffe  of  place  or  loss  of  friendship,  we  are 
forced  to  say  of  something,  **  this  is  tne  last*' 

An  even  and  unvaried  tenour  of  life  always 
hides  fixMn  our  apprehension  the  approach  of  its 
end.  Succession  is  not  perceived  hat  by  varia- 
tion ;  ho  that  lives  to  day  as  he  liw.  d  yesterday, 
and  expects  that  as  the  present  day  is,  such  will 
be  the  morrow,  easily  conceives  time  as  run- 
ning in  a  circle  and  returning  to  itself.  The 
uncertainty  of  our  duration  is  impressed  com-' 
monly  by  dissimilitude  of  condition  ;  it  is  only 
by  finding  life  changeable  that  we  are  remind- 
ed of  its  shortness. 

This  conviction,  however  forcible  at  every 
new  impression,  is  every  moment  fading  from 
the  mind ;  and  partly  by  the  inevitable  incur- 
sion of  new  images,  and  partly  by  voluntary  ex- 
clusion of  unwelcome  thoughts,  we  arc  again 
exposed  to  the  universal  fallacy ;  and  wc  must 
do  another  thing  for  the  last  time,  before  we 
consider  that  the  time  is  nigh  when  wc  shall 
do  no  more. 

As  the  last  Idler  is  published  in  that  solemn 
week  which  the  Chnstian  world  has  always 
set  apart  for  the  examination  of  the  conscience, 
the  review  of  lite,  the  extinction  of  earthly  de- 
sires, and  the  renovation  of  holy  pur|)oses  ;  I 
hope  that  my  readers  are  alreacly  disposed  to 
view  every  incident  with  seriousness,  and  im- 
prove it  by  meditation  ;  and  that  when  they 
see  this  serirs  of  trifles  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, they  will  consider  that,  by  outliving  the 
Idler,  they  have  passed  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  which  are  now  no  longer  in  their  power, • 
that  an  end  must  in  time  be  put  to  every  thing 
great,  as  to  every  thing  little;  that  to  life  must 
come  its  last  hour,  and  to  this  system  of  being 
its  last  day,  the  hoiirat  which  probation  ceases 
and  repentance  will  be  vain;  the  day  in  which 
every  work  of  the  hand,  and  imagination  of 


the  heart,  shall  be  brought  to  judgment,  and 
an  everiasting  futurity  shall  be  determined  bj 
the  past 


No.  xxn.* 

Mamt  naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  aai* 
mals  which  we  commonly  consider  mm  nrats^ 
have  the  power  of  imparting  their  thought*  t» 
one  another.  That  they  can  express  general 
sensations  is  very  certain :  every  being  &atean 
utter  sounds,  has  a  difierent  voice  for  pleaaiira 
and  for  pain.  The  hound  informs  his  feUowa 
when  he  scents  his  pame ;  the  hen  calls  her 
chickens  to  their  food  by  her  cluck,  and  drrrea 
them  from  danger  by  her  scream. 

Birds  have  tne  greatest  variety  of  notes, 
they  have  indeed  a  variety,  which  seems  •i«rw"< 
sufficient  to  make  a  speech  adequate  to  ths 
purposes  of  a  life  which  is  regulated  by  in* 
stinct,  and  can  admit  little  change  or  improve- 
ment.  To  the  cries  of  birds  curiosity  or  su- 
perstition has  been  always  attentive ;  mmnr 
have  studied  the  language  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  and  some  have  boasted  that  they  mideiw 
stood  it 

The  most  skilful  or  most  confident  interpr^ 
ters  of  the  sylvan  dialogues,  have  been  com- 
monly found  among  the  philosophers  of  tibs 
east,  in  a  country  where  the  calmness  of  the 
air,  and  the  mildness  of  the  seasons,  allow  the 
student  to  pass  a  great  part  of  the  year  in 
groves  and  bowers.  But  what  may  be  done  in 
one  place  by  peculiar  opportunities,  may  be 
performed  in  another  by  peculiar  diligence, 
A  shepherd  of  Bohemia  has,  by  long  abode  ia 
the  forests,  enabled  himself  to  understand  the 
voice  of  birds ;  at  least  he  relates  with  great 
confidence  a  story,  of  which  the  credibibty  ia 
left  to  be  considered  by  the  learned. 

As  I  was  sitting  (said  he)  within  a  hollow 
rock,  and  watching  my  sheep  that  fed  in  the 
valley,  I  heard  two  vultures  intcrchangeabl> 
crying  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff.  Both  voice  > 
were  earnest  and  deliberate.  My  curiosity 
prevailed  over  the  care  of  the  flock  ;  I  climbed 
slowly  and  silently  from  crag  to  crag,  conceal- 
ed among  the  shrubs,  till  I  found  a  cavity  where 
I  might  sit  and  listen  without  suffering  or  giv- 
ing disturbance. 

I  soon  perceived  that  my  labour  would  be 
well  repaid,  for  an  old  vulture  was  sitting  on  a 
naked  prominence,  with  her  young  about  her, 
whom  she  was  instructing  in  the  arts  of  a  vul- 
ture's life,  and  preparing  by  the  last  lecture, 
for  their  final  dismission  to  the  mountains  and 
the  skies. 

My  children,  said  the  old  vulture,  you  wiU 
the  less  want  my  instnictions,  because  you 
have  had  my  practice  before  your  eyes ;  you 
have  seen  mo  snatch  from  tlie  farm  the  house- 
hold fowl,  yo!i  liave  seen  n\"  seize  the  leveret 
in  the  bush,  and  the  kid  in  the  pasturage  ;  you 
know  how  to  fix  your  talons,  and  how  to 
balance  your  flight  when  you  are  laden  with 

•  Thii  was  the  orijriiial  No.  '22,  but  on  the  rcpublica 
lion  of  th«  work  in  voloines,  Dr.  Johiuou  i>ub;:Uiulc'J 
what  now  sundi  und«r  that  head. 
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jfioar  prey.  But  you  remember  tlic  taste  of 
more  delicious  food.  I  have  often  regaled  you 
with  the  flesh  of  man.  Tell  us,  said  Uic  young 
toltaresy  where  man  may  be  found,  and  how 
he  mav  be  known:  his  flesh  is  surely  the 
IMtural  food  of  a  vulture.  Why  have  you 
never  brought  a  man  in  vour  talons  to  the 
nest  ?  He  is  too  bulky,  said  the  motiicr ;  when 
we  find  a  man  wo  can  only  tear  away  his  flceh, 
mnd  leave  his  bones  upon  the  i^round.  Since 
man  is  so  bic,  said  the  young  ones,  how  do  you 
kill  lum?  You  are  afraid  of  the  wolf  and  of 
the  bear,  by  what  power  are  vultures  superior 
to  man?  Is  man  more  defenceless  than  a 
eheep  7  We  have  not  the  strength  of  man, 
retumed  the  mother,  and  I  am  sometimes  in 
dovbt  whether  we  have  the  subtilty ;  and  the 
Tultares  would  seldom  feast  upon  his  flesh, 
bed  not  nature,  that  devoted  him  to  our  uses, 
iafiieed  into  him  a  strange  ferocity,  which  I 
have  never  observed  in  any  other  being  that 
faedi  upon  the  earth.  Two  herds  of  men  will 
jAao  meet  and  ehake  the  earth  with  noise,  and 
nl  Ibe  earth  with  fire.  When  you  hear  noise, 
•ad  aee  fire,  with  flashes  along  the  ground, 
haaten  to  the  place  with  your  swifleet  wing, 
tut  men  are  earely  destroying  one  another; 
jam  will  then  find  the  ground  smoking  with 
Mood  and  eovered  with  carcases,  of  which 
many  are  dismembered,  and  mangled  for  the 
eoBipenienee  of  the  vulture.  But  when  men 
bave  killed  their  prey,  said  the  pupil,  why  do 
thay  not  eat  it  7  when  the  wolf  has  killed  a 
llMep^  he  snirers  not  the  vulture  to  touch  it  till 
w$  baa  wtisfied  himself.  Is  not  man  another 
kflid  of  woif7  Man,  said  the  mother,  is  the 
ttHy  beast  who  kills  that  which  he  docs  not 
davovfy  and  this  quality  makes  him  so  much  a 
benefactor  to  our  species.  If  men  kill  our 
^ftjt  and  lay  it  in  our  way,  said  the  young 
•wi.  what  need  shall  we  have  of  labouring  for 


ourselves  7  Because  man  will  sometimes, 
replied  the  mother,  remain  for  a  long  time 
quiet  in  his  den.  The  old  vultures  will  tell 
you  when  you  are  to  watch  his  motions. 
When  you  see  men  in  great  numbers  moving 
close  together,  like  a  flight  of  storks,  you  may 
conclude  that  they  are  hunting,  and  that  you 
will  soon  revel  in  human  blood.  But  still,  said 
the  youn^  one,  I  would  gladly  know  the  rea- 
son of  this  mutual  slaughter.  I  could  never 
kill  what  I  could  not  eat  My  child,  said  the 
mother,  this  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  an- 
swer, though  I  am  reckoned  the  most  subtile 
bird  of  the  mountain.  W^hen  I  was  young,  I 
used  frequenUy  to  visit  the  ayry  of  an  old  vul 
ture,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Carpathian  rocks ; 
he  had  made  many  observations  ;  he  knew  the 
places  that  afibrded  prey  round  his  habitation, 
as  far  in  every  direction  as  the  strongest  wing 
can  fly  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
summer  sun  ;  he  had  fed  year  afler  year  on  the 
entrails  of  men.  His  opinion  was,  that  men 
had  only  the  appearance  of  animal  life,  beine 
really  vegetables,  with  a  power  of  motion;  and 
that  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak  are  dashed  togeth- 
er by  the  storm,  that  swine  may  fatten  upon  the 
falling  acorns,  so  men  are  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble power  driven  one  against  another,  till  they 
lose  their  motion,  that  vultures  may  be  fed. 
Others  think  they  have  obser\'ed  something  of 
contrivance  and  policy  among  these  mischiev- 
ous beines ;  and  those  that  hover  more  closely 
round  them,  pretend,  that  there  is  in  every 
herd,  one  that  gives  directions  to  the  rest,^  and 
seems  to  be  more  eminently  delighted  with  a 
wide  carnage.  What  it  is  that  entitles  him  to 
such  pre-eminence  we  know  not ;  he  is  seldom 
the  biggest  or  the  svviAost,  but  he  shews  by  hie 
eagerness  and  diligence  that  he  is,  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  a  friend  to  Tulturea. 
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Aonorihg  to  &  coitoai  wMdi  Imp  daoeeiMl- 
odAomago  to  age  uAtigiSM  mooudio  of  Ao 
Raiwdst  was  oonfioed  in  a 
tba  odier  aona  and  daa^tkon  of 


JU^iiHMUi  nifaitVy  tu  uo  oidii  of  i 
'ilrndd  oall  Mm  to  tiM  tfaniDe. 

Tbe  ptaoe,  wladi  tlie  wiadom  or  poGqr  of  anti> 
qmty  had  destined  for  the  residenco  of  the  Abiso- 
nian  princes,  was  a  spadous  valley  in  thelungdom 
of  Amhara,  surrounded  on  erenr  side  by  moon- 
tains,  of  which  the  summits  oTcmang  the  middle 
part  The  only  passage  by  which  it  could  be  en- 
tered was  a  cavern  that  passed  under  a  rock,  of 
winch  it  had  long  been  disputed  whether  it  was 
the  work  of  nature  or  of  human  industry.  The 
outlet  of  the  cavern  was  concealed  by  a  thids 
wood,  and  the  mouth  which  opened  into  the 
valley  was  closed  with  gates  of  iron,  forged  by 
the  artificers  of  ancient  days^  so  massy,  that  no 
man,  without  the  help  of  engines,  could  open  or 
■hut  them. 

From  the  mountains  on  eveiy  side  rivulets  de- 
scended, that  filled  all  the  vallev  with  verdure  and 
fertility,  and  formed  a  lake  in  tne  middle,  inhabit- 
ed by  fish  of  every  species,  and  frequented  by 
every  fcfiri  whom  nature  has  taught  to  dip  the 
wing  in  water.  This  lake  discharged  its  supers 
fluitiea  -by  a  stream,  which  entered  a  dark  den  of 
the  mountain  on  the  northern  sule,  and  fell  with 
dreadful  noise  from  predlpice  to  predpice,  till  it 
was  heard  no  more. 

The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
trees,  the  banks  of  the  brooks  were  diversified 
with  flowers ;  every  blast  shook  spices  from  the 
rocks,  and  every  month  dropped  traits  upon  the 
ffround.  AH  animals  that  oite  the  grass,  or 
browse  the  shrubs,  whether  wild  or  tame,  wan- 
dered in  this  eitensivs  dreuit,  secured  from  beasts  I 


of  pny  bjte  BMHiDtams  which 
OnoneportwOTellocXa  &ndh«ds1 
[laaluiaa,  on  anodier  aU  the  beasts  4 
■f  in  te  hwns:  Ibe  sprightly  kid  1 
on  Iha  nduL  tibe  ^abtJe  morikip^  flolkfci^f  is 
ttateeei^  ana  Iha  mVmri  depho^t  rrfmng  is 
tibe  abada.  AB  tbe  diverajtir^  of  the  woHd  w&t 
bm^  tofetb«.  T  be  ble^augs  of  t 
eoDaele^aM  ito  Ofita  exlActed  and  escdocM. 

The  vaBsy,  mda  itnd  Iruittul,  fug 
bitonto  with  Iha  m< 


Utfa  and  wpeifluiliea  were  ^dd^  at  1 


necc@?arira  of  ]iJe  j    a£kd  aQ  4^ 
-^ic9  were  ^dd^  at  tfaDS  aaainl 
f.Tor  paid  hia  dbJdrea^  when 
i0|>enea  to  Uie  soond  vimsmci 
_    ^  ^  days^  eveiy  000  thai  resi&d  if-^ 
tfao  valley  waa  raqt]iF<?d  to  pn^>ose  wlial«v«Ei 
nig^  CUHtlBlilte  to  make  sccWion  pteaaasi,  %$'^ 
fiuap tbe  vaeapCMl  <)f  att^ntion^  and  {easn  Ibf 
tedManeaa  or  time.    Every  dedrc^  was  imnHd^i 
atahrjgianled.    AnthonrU^ccTBafplea^aiwra^) 
caflaalDiMdentfacreathirYj  the  miioidlMM  «9«  1 
erted  the  power  of  hjirmon')'^  and  the  danooi 
showed  their  activit}'  ht.^or^  the  princp^  in  hefm 
that  they  should  pass  their  lives  in  bliaaful  capti> 
vity.  to  which  those  only  were  adnrittad 


performance  was  thought  able  to  add  not««lty  to 
luxury.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  security  and 
ddifiht  which  this  retirement  aflbrded,  that  tbqf 
to-^om  it  was  new  always  desired  that  it  migbt 
be  perpetual ;  and  as  those  on  whom  the  iiongala 
once  closed  were  never  suffered  to  retnniylbe 
eflect  of  longer  experience  could  not  be  known. 
Thus  every  year  produced  new  scenes  of  defig^ 
and  new  competitors  for  imprisonment 
The  palace  stood  on  an  eminence,  raised  about 
ir^  paces  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  It  waa 
nded  into  many  squares,  or  court8|  boilt  irith 
greater  or  less  magnificence,  accordmg  to  die 
rank  of  those  for  wb^m  they  were  desigMd.  Tbo 
roofs  were  turned  into  arches  of  massy  stone^ 
joined  bv  a  cement  that  grew  harder  1^  tune ; 
and  the  building  stood  from  century  to  centurjr, 
deriding  the  so&titial  rains  and  equmodial  hum- 
canes^  without  need  of  reparation. 

This  house,  which  was  so  large  as  to  be  folly 
known  to  none  but  some  ancient  offioera,  who 
successively  inherited  the  secrets  of  the  places 
was  built  as  if  SusjNcion  herself  had  dictated  die 
plan.  To  every  room  there  was  an  open  and 
secret  passage ;  every  square  had  a  commanica- 
tion  with  the  rest,  cither  from  the  upper  stories 
by  private  galleries,  or  by  subterraneous  pasaagea 
(mm  the  lower  apartments.  Many  of  the     * 
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Cad  iiiwiii|>ect6dcavitiae.in  which  a  long  race  of: 
nonaichs  had  repodtoa  their  treasures.  They 
Iben  closed  up  the  opening  with  marble,  which 
was  never  to  oe  removed  but  in  the  utmost  exi- 
gencies of  the  kingdom  *f  and  recorded  their  accu- 
mulations in  a  book,  wbich  was  itself  concealed  in 
a  tower,  not  entered  but  by  the  emperor,  attended 
by  the  prince  who  stood  next  in  succession. 


CHAPTER  II. 

T8B  DtWONTBNT  OF  aASSKLAS   IN    THE  BAPPT 
TALLET. 

Hbeb  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Alnssinia  lived 
only  to  know  the  aoti  vicissitudes  of  pleasure  and 
npoae^  attended  by  all  that  were  skilful  to  ddigfat, 
AM  gmtified  i»ith  whatever  the  senses  can  enioy. 
They  wandered  in  gardens  of  fragrance,  and  uept 
in  the  fiNrtresses  of  security.  Every  art  was  prac- 
tiaed  to  make  them  pleased  with  th«'ir  own  c<Hidi- 
lion.  The  sages  wno  instructed  them  told  them 
of  nothmg  but  the  miseries  of  public  life,  and 

-« ="-ed  tJH  beyond  the  mountains  as  regions  of 

y,  where  discord  was  always  raging,  and 
^ » man  preyed  upon  man.  To  heighten  their 
opinion  of  their  own  felicity,  they  were  daily  en- 
teitamed  with  songs,  the  subject  of  wliich  was 
tho  happy  valley.  Their  appetites  were  excited 
by  frequent  enumerations  ot  different  enjoj^-mcntu, 
■ad  leveliy  and  merriment  were  tho  business  of 
•Tiny  boor,  from  tlie  dawn  of  morning  to  the 
cloie  of  the  eveoing. 

These  methods  were  generallv  successful:  few 
of  the  piinoes  had  ever  wishea  to  enlarge  their 
bonndsy  but  passed  their  lives  in  full  conviction 
(hat  they  had  all  within  their  reach  tliat  art  or 
niton  could  bestow,  and  pitied  those  whom  na^ 
ton  bad  exduded  from  this  seat  of  tranquillity, 
•a  die  sport  of  chance  and  the  slaves  of  misery. 

_  Thus  they  rose  in  the  morning  and  lay  down  at 
tiAtj  pleased  nith  each  other  and  with  thcm- 
■enca,  all  but  Rassdas,  who,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
voir  <x  his  age,  began  to  iftithdraw  himseli'  from 
bo  pastimes  and  assemblies,  and  to  delight  in 
■oGtarr  walks  and  silent  meditation.  He  often 
■at  bcHire  tables  covered  vtith  luxuiy,  and  forgot 
to  taate  the  dainties  that  were  placed  before  lum : 
Iw  nae  abruptly  in  tho  midst  of  the  song  and 
bMli^  retired  beyond  the  sound  of  music.  His 
■ttonoants  observed  the  change,  and  endeavoured 
to  renew  his  k>ve  of  pleasure :  he  neglected  their 
ofidooaness,  repulsed  their  invitations,  and  spent 
d«r  after  day  on  the  banks  of  lividets  sheltered 
wiu  Ireea,  where  he  sometimes  listened  to  the 
hiida  in  the  branches,  sometimes  obser\'ed  the 
fiih  playing  in  the  stream,  and  anon  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  pastures  and  mountains  filled  with  ani- 
Bials^  of  which  some  were  biting  tho  herbage,  and 
■ome  aleepinf  among  the  bushes.  The  singu- 
larity of  his  numour  made  him  much  observed. 
Ono  of  the  sages,  m  whoso  conversation  he  had 
fconeriyddighted,  followed  him  secretly,  in  hope 
of  duoovering  the  cause  of  his  disquiet  Kasselas, 
who  knew  not  that  any  one  was  near  him,  having 
Ibr  oonie  linie  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  goats  that 
wan  browsing  among  the  rocas,  began  to  com- 
pore  their  cocuaition  with  his  own. 

**  What,*'  said  ho,  "  makes  tho  difterence  be- 

twoan  man  and  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  7 

Eimjbeaat  that  stnys  beside  me  has  the  same 

cotponl  neccBsitiea  with  mysdf :  he  is  hui^giy, 

3  n 


•nd  crops  the  grass;  he  Is  thirsty,  and  drinki 
the  stream ;  his  thirst  and  hon§[er  are  appeased ; 
he  is  satisfied,  and  sleeps ;  he  rises  agaij  and  is 
hungry ;  he  is  again  fed,  and  is  at  rest.  I  am  hun- 
gry and  thirsty,  Gkc  lum,  but  when  thirst  and  hun- 
ger cease,  I  am  not  at  rest  ^  I  am,  iikc  him,  pained 
with  want,  but  ain  not,  hke  him,  satisfied  with 
fulness.  The  intermediate  hours  arc  tedious  and 
gloomy:  I  loos  again  to  be  hungrv,  that  I  may 
again  quicken  the  attention.  The  buds  peck  the 
berries  of  the  corn,  and  fly  away  to  the  grovea, 
where  they  sit  in  seeming  happiness  on  the 
branches,  and  waste  their  lives  in  tuning  one  un- 
varied series  of  sounds.  I  likewise  can  call  the 
lutonist  and  the  singer ;  but  the  sounds  that  pleas- 
ed mc  yesterday  wearj-  me  to-day,  and  will  grow 
yet  more  weansome  to-morrow.  I  can  discover 
in  mc  no  power  of  perception  which  is  not  glutted 
with  its  oroper  pleasure,  yet  I  do  not  feel  myself 
deliglited.  Man  surely  has  some  latent  sens^ 
for  which  this  plocc  afibrds  no  gratification  :  or 
ho  has  some  desires  distinct  from  sense,  wnich 
must  be  satisfied  before  he  can  be  happy.** 

After  this  he  lifted  up  his  head,  ana  seeing  the 
moon  rising,  walked  towards  the  palace.  As  ha 
passed  through  the  fields,  and  saw  the  animals 
around  him,  '*Ye,*'  said  he,  "are  happy,  and 
need  not  envy  me,  that  walk  thus  among  jou, 
burdened  witli  myself;  nor  do  I,  }'e  sentle  bemgs, 
envy  your  felicity ;  for  it  is  not  the  felicity  of  man. 
I  have  many  distresses  from  which  ve  are  free ; 
I  fear  pain  when  I  do  not  fec*I  it;  I  sometimes 
shrink  at  e^ils  recollected,  and  sometimes  start 
at  evils  anticipated :  surely  the  equity  of  Provi- 
dence has  balanced  peculiar  suflcnngs  tidth  pecu 
liar  enjoyments.*; 

^  Witn  observations  like  these  the  prince  amused 
himself  as  he  returned,  uttering  them  with  a  plain- 
tive voice,  yet  with  a  look  that  discovered  hmi  to 
fed  some  complacence  in  his  own  perspicad^,  and 
to  receive  some  solace  of  the  miseries  of  life,  from 
consciousness  of  die  delicacy  with  which  he  felt, 
and  the  cloouence  with  whicn  he  bewailed  them. 
Ho  mingled  cheerfully  in  the  diversions  of  the 
evening,  and  all  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  heart  was 
lightened. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  WANTS  Or  HIM   THAT   WANTS  HOTRnfO. 

On  the  next  day,  his  old  instructor,  imagining 
that  ho  had  now  made  himself  acouainted  witn 
his  disease  of  mmd,  was  in  hope  or  curing  it  by 
counsel,  and  officiously  sought  an  opportunity  of 
conference,  which  the  prince,  having  long  con- 
sider^ him  as  one  whose  intellects  were  euanst- 
cd,  was  not  very  willing  to  aflbrd.  "  Why,**  said 
he,  <'  does  this  man  thus  intrude  upon  me  7  shall 
I  never  be  sufiered  to  forget  these  lectures,  which 
pleased  only  while  they  were  new,  and  to  become 
new  again,  must  be  forgotten  7*^  He  then  walked 
into  tlw  wood,  and  composed  himself  to  his  uanal 
meditations ;  when,  before  his  thoughts  had  taken 
any  sctd<^  form,  he  perceived  his  pursuer  at  hit 
side,  and  was  at  first  prompted  by  his  nnpatienca 
to  go  hastily  away ;  but  being  unwilUnff  to  ofibnd 
a  man  whom  he  had  once  reverenced,  and  still 
loved,  he  invited  hun  to  sit  down  with  him  on  tht 
bank. 

The  old  man,  thus  encouraged,  began  to  lament 
the  change  whKh  had  been  lately  observed  in  the 
prince,  and  to  inquire  why  he  so  often  ralired 
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6xim  the  pleasures  of  the  palace,  to  loneliness  and 
ailence.  '*I  fly  from  pleasure,**  said  the  prince, 
** because  pleasure  has  ceased  to  please;  I  am 
lonelv  because  I  am  miserable,  and  am  unwilling 
to  cloud  witli  m3r  presence  the  happiness  of 
others." — **  You,  sir,**  said  the  sage,  «*  are  the 
first  who  has  complained  of  misery  in  the  happy 
Talley.  I  hope  to  convince  you  tnat  your  com- 
plaints have  no  real  cause.  You  are  here  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  emperor  of  Abissinia  can 
destow ;  here  is  neither  labour  to  be  endured  nor 
danjger  to  be  dreaded,  yet  hero  is  all  that  labour 
or  danger  can  ftrocure  or  purchase.  I^ook  round 
and  tell  me  which  of  your  wants  is  without  sup- 
ply :  if  you  want  nothmg,  how  are  vou  unhappy  /»* 
«*  That  I  want  nothing,**  said  tlie  prince,  "  or 
that  I  know  not  what  I  want,  is  the  cause  of  my 
complaint :  if  1  had  any  known  want,  I  should  have 
a  certain  \i('ish ;  that  nish  would  excite  endeavour, 
and  I  should  not  then  repine  to  sec  the  sun  move 
■o  slowly  towards  the  western  mountains,  or  to 
lament  ^en  the  day  breaks^  and  sleep  will  no 
longer  hide  me  from  myself.  When  1  see  the 
kids  and  the  lambs  chasing  one  another,  I  fancy 
that  I  should  be  happy  if  Inad  something  to  pur- 
ine. But,  possessing  all  that  I  can  want,  I  find 
one  day  ana  one  hour  exactly  like  another,  except 
that  the  latter  is  still  more  tedious  than  the  former. 
Let  your  experience  inform  me  how  the  day  may 
DOW  seem  as  ^ort  as  in  my  childliood,  while  na- 
ture was  yet  fresh,  and  every  moment  showed  mc 
what  I  never  bad  obser>'ed  before.  I  have  already 
tnioyed  too  much :  give  me  something  to  desire.** 
Tne  old  man  was  surprised  at  this  new  species  of 
aflUction,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply,  yet  was 
unwilling  to  be  silent  **  Sir,**  said  He,  "if  you 
bad  aeen  the  miseries  of  the  world  you  would 
know  how  to  value  your  present  state.**  "  Now,** 
Mid  the  prince.  **  you  have  given  me  something 
to  desire :  I  shall  long  to  see  the  miseries  of  the 
woild,  since  the  sight  of  them  is  necessary  to  hop- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   PRINCK    CONTINUES    TO   GRIEVR    AND  ML'&E. 

At  this  time  the  sound  of  music  proclaimed  the 
hour  of  repast,  and  the  conversation  was  con- 
cluded. The  old  man  went  away  hiiflicicntlv  di^ 
contented  to  find  that  his  rtasoningshad  produced 
the  only  conclusion  which  they  wore  intended  to 
prevent     But  in  the  deeline  of  life,  shanie  mid 

Kief  arc  of  short  duration  :  whether  it  be  that  we 
ar  easily  what  we  have  borne  Idhj^;  or  that, 
finding  ourselves  in  age  less  rejrarded,  wo  less  re- 
gard others ;  or  that  we  look  with  slight  regard 
upon  afflictions,  to  which  we  know  that  the  hand 
of  death  is  about  to  put  an  end. 

The  prince,  whoso  views  were  extended  to  a 
wider  space,  could  not  speedily  <jiiitt  his  emo- 
tions. He  had  been  before  tiTnfie<l  at  tlie  length 
of  life  which  nature  promised  him,  beciuisn  he 
considered  that  in  a  long  time  much  nuist  be  en- 
dured :  he  now  reioiccd  in  hin  youth,  hecause  in 
many  years  much  might  be  done.  This  first 
beam  of  hope  tliat  had  been  ever  darted  into  his 
mind,  rekindled  youth  in  his  cheeks,  and  doubiej 
the  lustre  of  his  eyes.  He  was  tired  with  the 
desire  of  doing  something,  though  he  knew  not 
yet,  with  distinctness,  either  end  or  means.  He 
was  now  no  k>oger  gloooiy  and  unsocial ;  but, 


consklrring  himself  as  master  of  a  secret  itock  df 
happiness,  which  he  could  only  enjor  by  conceil- 
ing  It,  he  affrcicd  to  be  busy  in  all  tiie  schemes  of 
diversion,  and  endeavoured  to  make  others  pleased 
finth  the  state  of  which  he  himself  was  weaiy. 
But  pleasun*s  can  never  be  so  multiplied  or  eoB> 
tinned  as  not  to  leave  much  of  life  unemployfld; 
there  were  many  hom^  both  of  tne  ni^t  anil  day, 
which  he  could  spend  \i(ithout  suspicion  in  sotttarr 
thought  The  load  of  life  was  much  lighteDcd*: 
he  went  eagerly  into  the  assemblies,  because  he 
supiMHcd  the  frequency  of  liis  presence  necessaiy 
to  tne  success  of  liis  purposes ;  he  retired  glsdU 
to  pri\acy,  because  he  had  now  a  subject  a 
tliought.  His  chief  amusement  was  to  pictuif 
to  himself  that  worid  which  he  had  ne\*er  seen,  la 
place  himself  in  various  conditions,  to  be  entan- 
gled in  imaginar}'  difliculties,  and  to  be  engaged  m 
wild  adventures  ;  but  his  bene>*olence  always  ter- 
minated his  projects  in  the  relief  of  distreas,  the 
detection  of  fraud,  the  defeat  of  opprcaaion,  and 
the  difiuFion  of  happiness. 

Thus  passed  twenty  nrioiiths  of  the  life  c. 
Rassela.o.  He  busied  himself  so  inCenaely  id 
\isionai^'  bustle  that  he  forgot  bis  real  sobtude; 
and,  amidst  hourly  preparations  for  the  variooc 
incidents  of  human  aflkirs,  neglected  to  consider 
by  what  means  he  should  mingle  with  mankind 

One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  on  a  bank,  he  feign- 
ed to  himself  an  orphan  vircin  robbed  of  her  little 
portion  by  a  treacherous  lover,  and  crying  after 
tum  for  restitutioii.  ^'o  stroncly  w-aa  the  inia«e 
impressed  upon  liis  mind,  that  he  started  up  in  the 
maid's  defence,  and  ran  forM'ard  to  seize  the  ]^un- 
derer  with  oil  the  esfcmess  of  real  jpurauit  Tear 
naturally  quickens  the  flicht  of  fiuilt  Raaselas 
could  not  catch  the  fugitive  ^ith  his  utmost  tf- 
forts:  but,  resolving  to  weary  by  perscnrerince 
him  whom  he  could  not  surpass  m  speed,  he 
pressed  on  till  the  foot  of  the  mountain  stopped  his 
course. 

Here  he  recollected  himself,  ond  smilrd  at  his 
own  useless  inip«'t«iositv.  Then  raisinc  his  eves 
to  the  mountain,  '*  'J'lus,"  said  he,  »*  is  the  fatal 
obstacle  that  hinders  at  once  the  enjoyment  oi 
pleasure  an<l  the  ex«Tcise  of  virtue.  IJow  lon^j  is 
it  thiit  my  hopes  and  wishes  iiave  tlo^Mi  bevond 
this  houndarj- of  my  life,  which  yet  1  nevrrhave 
atteniptrd  to  suiniount  I**  Stnickwith  this  re- 
flection, he  sat  down  to  mnse,  and  rt  ni'*mbcred, 
that  since  lie  tirst  resoh  ed  to  escape  from  his  con- 
finement, the  Pini  had  passed  twice  over  liiin  in 
his  annual  coiirs*'.  lie  now  felt  a  depreo  of  rf- 
pnt  witli  which  he  had  never  been  hefiire  oc- 
([uaintrd.  He  considered  iiow  much  iiiiL*^iit  have 
been  <lone  in  the  Unv  whieli  l:ad  pas-f-ii,  and  left 
nothing  real  behind  it  ?Ie  eoinpan'd  twenty 
months  with  the  hfe  of  man.  "  In  lit**,'*  said  he, 
"  is  not  to  be  conntrd  the  i^noran<'e  of  irsfaiK-y  or 
iinh*  c  ility  of  ai;e.  "NVe  are  lonp  Ixfon'  we  are 
able  to  think,  and  we  soon  cease  from  tlic  power 
of  a<'tinjr.  TIk'  tnu- period  of  hunum  e.xislcnce 
niav  he  reasonably  <  stiniated  at  forty  years,  of 
which  I  have  inns*  d  away  the  lour-and-tweiitioih 
part,  ^^'hal  I  have  lost  w  as  certain,  for  I  have 
eertainlv  posstssfrl  it;  hut  of  twenty  months  to 
come  wlio  can  assure  me  ?" 

The  conscioiisnc&s  of  his  own  folly  pierced 
him  deej>lv,  and  he  was  lonp  before  he  could  be 
rcconcilecfto  himselt*.  "  The  rest  of  njy  time/' 
said  he,  "  has  \u  rn  lost  by  tlie  crime  (»r*  follv  of 
my  ancestors,  and  the  absurd  iustitutions  ol'  my 
coimtrv ;  I  remember  it  with  disgust,  yet  without 
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but  the  mootbi  that  have  peaeed  aince 
new  light  darted  mto  mj  aoul,  arace  I  fofmed  a 
aclienic  of  reaaouable  fehdty,  have  been  aquan- 
dered  by  my  own  fault  I  nave  loat  that  which 
ean  never  he  restored ;  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise 
and  set  for  twenty  montha,  an  idle  iiaser  on  the 
light  of  heaven:  in  this  time  the  birda  have  left 
the  nest  of  their  mother,  and  committed  them- 
aelves  to  the  woods  and  to  the  skies ;  the  kid  has 
forsaken  the  teat,  and  learned  by  degreea  to  climb 
the  rocks  in  quest  of  independnat  sustenance.  I 
only  have  made  no  advancoa,  but  am  atiU  help- 
less and  ignorant  The  moon,  by  more  than 
intv  chuigea,  admonished  me  of  the  flux  of 
;  the  stream  that  rolled  before  my  feet  upknai ' 


Kfe, 

ed  my  inactivity.  I  sat  feasting  on  in< 
luxury,  lecardless  ahke  of  the  examples  of  the 
earth-and  Die  instructions  of  the  pUnetSL  Twenty 
months  are  paased.  who  shall  restore  them  7" 

These  sorrowful  meditations  fastened  upon 
his  mind:  he  passed  four  months  in  resolving  to 
lose  no  more  time  in  idle  resolves,  and  Mras  awak- 
ened to  more  vigorous  exertion,  by  hearing  a 
maid  who  had  broken  a  porcelain  cup,  rcmuk, 
that  what  cannot  be  repaired  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

This  was  obvious ;  and  Rasselas  reproached 
himself  that  he  had  not  discovered  it;  having  not 
known,  or  not  considered,  how  nuny  useful  hints 
are  obtained  by  chance,  and  how  oftsn  the  mind, 
hurried  by  her  own  ardour  to  distant  viewa,  ne- 
l^ects  the  truths  that  lie  opened  before  her.  He, 
for  a  few  hours,  regrettea  his  regret,  and  from 
that  time  bent  his  whole  mind  upon  the  meana  of 
eaoaping  from  the  valley  of  happiness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THK   PRIKCB  MKDIT4TK8  HIS    ESCAYB. 

Hb  now  found  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
eSbct  that  which  it  was  very  easy  to  suppose 
eflbcted.  When  he  looked  round  about  him,  he 
saw  himself  confined  by  the  bars  of  nature,  which 
had  never  jet  been  broken,  and  by  the  gate, 
throuffh  which  none  that  once  had  paflsed  it  were 
ever  able  to  return.  He  wtM  now  impatient  aa  an 
eagle  in  a  grate.  He  passed  week  after  week 
in  clambering  the  mountains,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  aperture  which  the  bushes  mi^ht  conceal, 
but  found  all  the  sumnuts  inaccessible  by  their 
prominence.  The  iron  gate  he  despaired  to  open ; 
for  it  was  not  only  seciued  with  all  the  power  of 
art,  but  was  olwa^s  watched  by  snccesshre  sen- 
tinels. aiMi  was  by  its  position  exposed  to  the  per- 
petual obsen-ation  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

Ho  then  examined  the  cavern  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  were  discharged ;  and, 
looking  down  at  a  time  when  the  sun  shone 
strong^  upon  its  mouth,  he  discovered  it  to  be 
full  <Jbroken  rocks,  which,  though  they  permitted 
the  stream  to  flow  tlirough  many  narrow  pas- 
sages, would  stop  any  body  of  solid  bulk.  He  re- 
turned discouraged  and  dejected ',.  but,  having 
now  known  the  blessing  of  hope,  resolved  never 
to  despair. 

In  these  fruitless  researches  he  spent  ten 
month*).  The  time,  however,  passed  cnecrfiiUy 
away ;  in  the  morning  he  rose  with  new  hope,  in 
the  eveninc  applauded  liis  own  diligence,  and  in 
the  night  slept  sound  afler  his  fatigue.  He  met  a 
thousand  amu«enients,  which  beguiled  his  labour 


and  diverai&ed  hia  thoughts.  He  discerned  the 
various  instincts  of  ammals,  and  properties  of 
plants,  and  found  the  place  replete  with  wonders^ 
of  which  he  proposed  to  sohi!ce  himself  with  the 
contemplation,  it*  he  should  never  be  able  to  ac- 
complish his  flight;  rejoicing  that  his  endeavours^ 
though  yet  unsuccessful,  bad  supplied  him  with  a 
source  of  inexhaustible  inquiiy. 

But  his  original  curiosity  was  not  yet  abated : 
be  resolved  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  men.  His  ¥rish  still  continueo,  but  his 
hope  grew  less.  Pie  ceased  to  sur\'ey  any  longer 
the  walls  of  his  prison,  and  spared  to  search  oy 
new  toils  for  interstices  which  he  knew  could 
not  be  found,  yet  determined  to  keep  his  design 
always  in  view,  and  lay  hold  on  axiy  expedient 
that  time  ahoold  ofller. 


CHAPTER  \l 

A   DISSERTATION  ON    THE   ART  OP  FLTINO. 

Among  the  artists  that  had  been  allured  into  tho 
happy  valley,  to  labour  for  the  accommodation 
and  pleasure  of  its  inhabitants,  was  a  man  emi- 
nent for  his  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  powers, 
who  had  contrived  manv  engines  both  of  use  and 
recreation.  By  a  wheef  which  the  stream  turned, 
he  forced  the  water  into  a  tower,  whence  it  was 
distributed  to  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace. 
He  erected  a  pavilion  in  tlie  garden,  arounci  which 
he  kept  tho  air  always  cool  by  artificial  showers. 
One  of  the  groves,  appropriated  to  the  ladies,  waa 
ventilated  1^  fans,  to  which  the  rivulets  that  ran 
through  it  gave  a  constant  motion ;  and  instro- 
ments  of  soft  music  were  played  at  proper  dis- 
tances, of  which  some  played  by  the  impulse  of 
the  wind,  and  some  by  tlie  power  of  the  stream. 

This  artist  was  sometimes  visited  by  Ramelas^ 
who  was  pleased  with  every  kind  of  Knowledge^ 
imagining  that  the  time  would  come  when  all  nis 
acquisitions  should  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  open 
worid.  He  came  one  day  to  amuse  himselr  in 
his  usual  manner,  and  found  the  master  busy  in 
building  a  mailing  chariot:  he  saw  that  the  design 
was  practicable  upon  a  level  surface,  and  witli  ei. 
pressions  of  great  esteem  solicited  its  completion. 
The  workman  was  pleased  to  And  himself  so 
much  regarded  by  the  prince,  and  resolved  to  gain 
yet  higher  honours.  "  Sir,**  said  he,  **  yon  Mve 
seen  but  a  small  part  of  what  the  mechanic  sci* 
ence  can  perform.  I  have  been  long  of  opinion, 
that  instead  of  the  tardy  conveyance  of  ships  and 
chariots,  man  might  use  the  swifter  migration  of 
wings:  that  the  fields  of  air  are  open  to  know- 
ledge, and  that  only  ignorance  and  idleness  neeil 
crawl  upon  tlie  ground.*^ 

This  hint  rekindled  the  prince's  desire  of  pass- 
ing the  mountains.  Having  seen  what  the  me- 
chanist had  already  peiformcd,  he  was  willing  to 
fancy  that  he  could  do  more ;  yet  resolved  to  in- 
quire farther  before  he  suffered  hope  to  afflict  him 
by  disappointment  **  I  am  afraid,**  said  he  to 
the  artist,  **  that  your  imagination  prevails  over 
your  skill,  and  that  }'ou  now  tell  me  rather  what 
you  wish  than  what  you  know.  Every  animal 
nas  his  element  assigned  him :  the  birds  havathe 
air,  and  man  and  beast  the  earth."  *»  So,"  replied 
the  mechanist,  "  fishes  have  the  water,  in  wbirh 
vet  beasts  can  swim  bv  nature,  and  man  ^  ■»«- 
He  that  can  swim  needs  not  despair  to  fr" 
sn'im  i*  to  fly  in  s  grosser  fluid,  snd  to  By 


OTtehaMMUr.  W«  an  oiUrto  i 
aBrpgwwef  nwifincgtDthedMfemit  JiiBMij  ef 
■■ttcr tfanMfh  wbicfa  weare to  pam  Yoa  wil 
ht  liui  n— rihr  aphonic  by  the  «r,  if  yoa  can  la- 
BefranrioipalaQ  opoo  iCfiMterthui  the  air  cm 
laeede  from  the  preeaue." 

••Bat  the  oeidee  of  eariaBMig,*  mai  the 
nrince.  " if  rejj kdNirioae:  the  etmiifeat 

I  weened :  I  am  euaad  the  act  of  flyiac 

fielent;  end  wami  will  lie  m 

flyftirUier  than  we 

••  The  hdtour  of  rimg  from  the  gmand,' 

the  eftift,  "will  be  great,  as  we  eee  it  ki 

heefier domeetie  fowb;  boL  as  we  moanthig 


Aa  earth's  ettractioii,  and  the  body'B  gnfity, 
be  gradually  dinoiiiiibedL  tfll  we  mmSk  aniva  at  a 
regKm  where  the  nun  enaU  float  in  the  air  with- 
out any  tendency  to  fall;  no  care  will  then  be  ne- 
eemary  but  to  move  forward,  which  the  gentlest 
impube  will  eflfect  Yon,  air,  whoee  cunoMtr  is 
•o  eztenfiTe,  will  easiW  conceive  with  what  plea- 
•ure  a  pUloaopher,  furnished  with  win^i,  and 
hofveiinff  in  the  iky,  would  eee  the  earth,  and  all 
ita  inhabitante,  roUina  beneath  him,  and  preeeot* 
Big  to  him  auooesaivay,  by  ita  diuraal  motion,  all 
the  countries  within  the  aameparalleL  How  mist 
it  amuse  the  pendent  spectator  to  see  the  moving 
•eene  of  Una  and  ocean,  cities  and  deserts!  to 
•orvey  with  equal  security  the  marts  of  trader  and 
the  fieldaof  battle;  mountains  infested  by  barba- 
nuMu  and  fruilfiil  regions  gbtddened  by  plenty 
and  loUed  bv  peace !  How  easily  shall  we  then 
trace  the  Nile  through  all  hb  passaoBs,  pass  over 
to  distant  rqjions,  andeiamine  the  lace  of  nature 
from  one  eztremi^r  of  the  earth  to  the  other." 

«<  All  tfaia,"  said  the  nrince,  <"  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired, hot  I  am  afrud  tnat  no  man  will  beaUe  to 
breathe  in  these  regions  of  speculation  and  traa- 
I  have  been  told  that  respiration  is 
upon  lofty  mountains;  yet  tram  these 
predpiees,  though  so  high  as  to  jproduce  great 
tenuity  of  air,  it  is  very  ea»y  to  fall ;  therefore  I 
suspect,  that  from  any  height,  where  life  can  be 
supported,  there  may  be  danger  of  too  quick 
descent** 

"  Nothing,**  replied  the  artist,  "  will  ever  be 
attempted,  if  all  possible  objections  must  be  fintt 
overcome.  If  you  will  favour  my  proiect,  I  will 
try  the  6r8t  flight  at  my  own  hazard.  I  have  con- 
sidered the  structure  of  all  vulant  animals,  and 
find  the  folding  continuity  of  the  bats'  wings  most 
easily  accommodated  to  the  human  form.  Upon 
this  model  I  shall  begin  my  task  to-morrow ;  and, 
in  a  year,  expect  to  tower  into  the  air  beyond  the 
maUce  and  pursuit  of  man.  But  I  will  work  only 
on  this  condition,  that  the  art  shall  not  be  divulg- 
ed, and  that  you  shall  not  require  me  to  make 
wings  for  any  but  ourselves.** 

"Why,**  said  Rasseias,  "should  you  envy 
others  so  ereat  an  advantage  7  All  skill  ought  to 
be  exerted  for  universal  good ;  cveiy  man  has 
owed  much  to  others,  and  ought  to  repay  the 
kindness  that  he  has  received.** 

"  If  men  were  all  virtuous,*'  returned  the  ar- 
tist, "  I  should  with  great  alacrity  teach  them  to 
fW.  But  what  would  be  the  security  of  the  good 
it  tjie  bad  could  at  pleasure  invade  them  from  the 
sky  7  Against  an  army  sailing  through  the  clouds, 
neither  walls,  niountains,  nor  seas,  could  aflbrd 
aecuiity.  A  flight  of  northern  savages  midit 
hover  m  the  wind,  and  light  with  irresistible  m- 
!<mce  upon  the  capital  of  a  fruitful  region.    Even 


ofaoBie;^die 
tke  coast  of  the 

Tlie 

the  petlonaaoee,  aotwhofiy 
He  faded  the  aark  from  ' — 


wilb  atrmgta.    Tne  artist  waa 
certam  that  he  sfaoold  leava  Tall 

tbeprinee.   In  a 
;aiid,ooa 
appeared  Ibmiahed  ior  flight'oo  a 
te^:  he  araved  his  piaions  a  wfaQe  to 
tb»  leaped  from  us  stand,  and  ia 
dropped  mto  the  lake.    Hia  win^ 
of  DO  ase  in  the  ail,  sostaiiied  haa  m 
and  the  prinee  drew  him  to  land  half 
tenor  and  vexation. 


CHAPTER  ^TL 

TBC   raiNCE   PDiOfl  A  MAN    OF 


Tbb  piinee  waa  not  much  affctad  bv  t 
aster,  having  suflered  hhnsflf  to  hope  fiir 
pier  event  only  becanse  be  had  no 
of  escape  in  view.    He  still  penistM 
sign  to  leave  the  hapf^  valley  fay  the 


His  imagmation  was  now  at  a  stand  ;  km  had 
no  prospect  of  entoing  into  the  arorid;  aa^nal* 
witnstanding  all  his  endeavours  to  aupfwrt  hmi- 
selfl  discontent,  by  degrees,  preved  apao  him; 
and  he  began  agam  to  lose  his  *^»g*ft^  ia  aad* 
ness,  when  the  rainy  seayson,  which  in  theoeeooa* 
tries  is  periodical,  nnde  it  inconvenient  to  waadv 
in  the  woods. 

The  rain  continued  longer  and  aritk  mora  via* 
lence  tluui  had  ever  been  known:  the  doods 
broke  on  tlie  Hurroumling  mountains,  and  the  tar- 
rents  streamed  into  the  plain  on  every  aide,  till  the 
cavern  was  too  narrow  to  discharge  the  water. 
The  lak<{  overflowed  its  banks,  and  all  the  level 
of  the  vnlley  wa3  covered  with  the  inundation. 
The  eminence  on  whirh  the  palace  was  built,  and 
some  other  spots  of  rising  ground,  were  all  that 
the  eye  could  now  diMx>ver.  The  herds  and  flocks 
led  the  pasture,  and  botli  the  wild  beasts  and 
the  tame  retreated  to  the  mountains. 

This  inundation  confined  all  the  princes  to  do- 
mestic amusements;  and  the  attention  of  Rasseias 
was  particularly  seized  by  a  poem,  which  Imlac 
rehearsed,  upon  the  various  conditions  of  ho- 
manity.  He  commanded  the  poet  to  attend  him 
in  his  apartment,  and  recite  his  verses  a  second 
time ;  then,  entering  into  familiar  talk,  he  thought 
himself  happy  in  having  found  a  man  who  knew 
the  world  so  well,  and  could  so  skilfully  paint  the 
scenes  of  life.  He  asked  a  thousand  questions 
about  things,  to  which,  though  commoq  to  all 
other  mortals,  his  conflnement  from  childhood 
had  kept  liim  a  stranger.  The  poet  pitied  his 
i^orance,  and  loved  liis  curiosity,  and  entertained 
him  from  day  to  day  with  novelty  and  instruction, 
BO  that  the  prince  regretted  the  necessity  of  sleeps 
and  longed  till  the  morning  should  renew  his 
pleasure. 

As  they  were  sitting  together,  the  prince  ooni* 
manded  Imlac  to  relate  his  history,  and  to  tell  liy 


whit  Modent  he  wm  fofeed,6r  bj  wfatt  molifa 
Useed,  to  clom  his  life  in  the  hapmr  TBlley.  Ae 
ht  was  going  to  begin  hi0  namtive,  Raaselu  WW 
"  '  to  a  concert,  and  obliged  to  raatnin  his 
'  r  till  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  BISTORT  OF  IMLAC. 

Tbb  elose  of  the  day  is,  in  the  regions  of  the 
iBiiid  Moe^  the  only  season  of  dhrersion  and  en- 
iHtaimnent,  and  it  was  therefore  midnight  before 
die  ansie  cwed  and  the  princesses  retirod.  Ras- 
mIu  then  called  for  his  companion,  and  required 
kn  to  begin  the  story  of  his  life. 

'■Sb."  said  Imlac,  *'my  history  will  not  be 
loof :  the  life  that  is  devoted  to  knowledge  passes 
away,  and  is  very  little  divenined  by 
To  talk  in  public,  to  think  in  solitude^  to 
raid  and  to  hear,  to  mquire  and  answer  inquiries, 
■  the  business  of  a  scholar.  He  wanders  about 
dM  wotld  without  pomp  or  terror,  and  is  neither 
kflown  nor  valued  but  vy  men  like  himself. 

^I  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  GU>iama,  at  no 
BMt  ^stance  from  the  fountain  of  the  Nile.  My 
fahor  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  traded  be- 
tween the  inland  countries  of  Africa  and  the  ports 
of  the  Red  Sea.  He  was  honest,  frugal,  and  dih- 
gent,  but  of  mean  sentiments  and  narrow  com- 
pwnension ;  he  desired  only  to  be  rich,  and  to 
eoneeal  hn  riches,  lest  be  should  be  spoiled  by  the 
foremors  of  the  province." 

**  Surely,**  said  the  prince,  **  my  father  must  be 
ne^^gent «  his  charge,  if  any  man  in  bis  domi- 
mons  dtres  take  that  which  belongs  to  another. 
Does  he  not  know  that  kings  are  accountable  for 
iiyiislice  permitted  as  welfasdone?  If  I  were 
ampoior,  not  the  meanest  of  my  subjects  should 
be  oppr»wed  with  impunity.  My  blood  boils  when 
I  am  told  that  a  mercliant  durst  not  enjoy  his 
booest  gains  for  fear  of  losing  them  by  the  rapa- 
city of  power.  Name  the  governor  w-no  robbed 
dw  peqple,  that  I  msy  declare  his  crimes  to  the 


Shr,**  said  Imlac,  "your  ardour  is  the  natural 
Bt  of  virtue  animated  by  youtli :  the  time  will 
MBW  when  joa  will  acquit  your  father,  and  per- 
faapa  bear  with  less  impatience  of  the  governor. 
OppresBon  is,  in  the  Aoissinian  domimons,  nei- 
'  frequent  nor  tolerated  ^  but  no  form  of  co- 
— lent  has  been  yet  discovered,  by  which 
f  can  be  wholly  prevented.  Subordination 
es  power  on  one  part  and  subjection  on  the 
and  if  power  be  in  the  hands  of  men,  it 
~ietiines  be  abnse<1.  The  vigilance  of  the 
I  magistrate  may  do  much,  but  much  will 
isin  undone.  lie  can  never  know  all  the 
■that  axe  committed,  and  can  seldom  punbh 
■U  that  he  knows.'' 

^This."  said  the  prince,  <<  I  do  not  understand; 
b«t  1  had  imther  hear  thee  tlum  dispute.  Continne 
Ihj  miralion.'' 

**  My  father,**  proceeded  Imlac, ''  originally  in- 
ttoded  that  I  should  have  no  other  education 
than  toch  as  might  qualify  me  for  commerce ;  and 
diocoveiing  in  me  great  strength  of  memoiy  and 
gaiekness  of  apprehension,  often  declared  his 
lopo  that  I  should  be  some  time  the  richest  man 
in  Abbsinia.*' 


4M 

«  Why,**  said  the  prince,  "  dad  thy  &ther  desire 
the  increase  of  his  wealth,  when  it  was  already 
greater  than  he  durst  discover  or  enjoy?  I  am 
unwilbng  to  doubt  thy  veradty,  yet  mconsisten- 
cies  cannot  both  be  true.** 

** Inconsistencies,**  answered  Imlac,  "cannot 
bolhberiffht;  but,  mputed  to  man,  they  may  both 
be  true.  Yet  diversity  is  not  inconsistency.  My 
gther  might  expect  a  tune  of  greater  security. 
However,  some  desire  is  necessary  to  keep  life  m 
motion :  and  he,  whose  real  wants  are  supplied, 
must  admit  those  of  fancy.** 

"This,**  said  the  prince,  ** I  can  in  some  mea^ 
sure  conceive.    I  repent  that  I  interrupted  thee.** 

"With  this  hope,**  proceeded  Imlac,  "  be  sent 
me  to  school :  but  when  I  had  once  found  the  d»> 
light  of  knowledge,  and  felt  the  pleasure  of  intel- 
ligence and  the  pndc  of  invention,  1  began  silently 
to  despise  riches,  and  determined  to  disappoint 
the  purposes  of  my  father,  whose  grossness  of 
conception  raised  my  pity.  I  was  twenty  years 
old  before  his  tenderness  wouki  expose  me  to  the 
fatigue  of  travel ;  in  which  time  1  had  been  in- 
structed, by  successive  masters,  in  all  the  litera- 
ture of  my  native  country.  As  every  hour  taught 
me  something  new,  I  lived  in  a  continual  course 
of  gratifications ;  but,  as  I  advanced  towards  man- 
hood, I  lost  much  of  the  reverence  with  which  I 
had  been  used  to  look  on  my  instructors ;  because^ 
when  the  lessons  were  ended,  I  did  not  find  them 
wiser  or  better  than  common  men. 

"  At  length  my  father  resolved  to  initiate  me 
in  commerce ;  and,  opening  one  of  his  subtena- 
nean  treasuries,  counted  out  ten  thousand  piecea 
of  gold.  This,  young  man,  said  he,  is  the  stock 
with  which  you  must  negotiate.  I  began  with  leao 
than  a  fifUi  part,  and  you  see  how  mligeoce  and 
parsimony  have  increased  it  This  is  your  own,  to 
waste  or  to  improve.  If  you  squander  it  by  ncoii- 
gence  or  caprice,  you  must  M'ait  for  my  death  be- 
fore you  wiO  be  rich :  if  in  four  years  you  double 
your  stock,  we  fiill  thenceforward  let  subordini^ 
tion  cease,  and  live  together  as  friends  and  part* 
ners:  for  he  shall  be  always  equal  with  me^  who 
is  equally  skilled  in  the  art  of  growing  rich. 

"We  bud  our  money  upon  camels,  ooneealod 
in  bales  of  cheap  goods,  and  travelled  to  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  When  I  cast  my  eve  on  the  ex- 
panse of  waters,  my  heart  boundca  hke  that  of 
a  prisoner  escaped.  I  felt  an  unextinguii^blo 
curiosity  kindle  in  my  mind,  and  revived  to 
snatch  this  opportuni^  of  seeing  the  manners  of 
other  nations,  and  of  learning  sciences  unknown 
in  Abissinia. 

"  I  remembered  that  my  father  had  obliged  me 
to  the  improvement  of  my  stock,  not  by  a  promisfl^ 
which  I  ought  not  to  violate,  but  l^  a  penalty,  wluch 
I  was  at  liberty  to  incur ;  and  therefore  detemuned 
to  gradfy  my  predominant  desire,  and,  by  drink- 
ing at  ttie  fountain  of  knowledge,  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  curiosity. 

"  As  I  was  supposed  to  trade  without  coonex- 
ion  with  mv  father,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  become 
acquamted  with  the  master  ofa  diip,  and  pcocum 
a  passage  to  some  other  country.  1  had  no  mo- 
tives of  choice  to  reguUte  my  vovage.  It  was 
saffident  for  me,  that,  wherever  I  wandered,  I 
should  see  a  countnr  which  I  had  not  seen  befbiei. 
I  therefore  entered  a  ship  bound  for  Surat,  hav- 
ing left  a  letter  for  my  father  declaring  nay  in* 
tention.'* 


•  "Vi  «st»  .'  i:-w  •niMymc  UMn  lut  VfAt  ^"w^ 
vei-i  i.ut  j-jir  a^  i/  A^Kt.  i  jM«.wt  svbmc  mnnc 
1^  n  vw-aiJi  >mr  nut  urnxj^r  v^  ■vA  ^n^ 
MSfvt  ^7  *:!*  vuuudMm  >rvigms.  mm^BOi^K  "SmK.  1 

widfimur*    ^vn  1  vvikt  wu?  «^*  «^iin 

|iwsfc«>-jr»«  V  -.nbC  i^X.  "-uC  ^K^  'Ui»  a  dw^l  Uit 

«e«/Jb  T-Tj**^  :.-i*r  x*.''-*-^- 1*:  v.o>«^i.t:^»  07 
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~f  »*•  %:.'t^^r  »**.-. '/  '-v.  rjrr*.  %r 
,   «•:  Mfi'r;*  jfc.'yi*<  U   :t  ■;.-«".     i 

wgfi  'if  '/^«^,  «y^  wrAw7-i7  tA«?  f  VM  fv.n.  *.vi. 
bf  mymfi'M^*  %hA *amr%»JfA^  ftiaf:::t9  vox  I  vm 

M  *  r0^.  V,  '.fi«:«l,  ft.'i4  MVi  «ru  to  Mfem,  at  Uk 
im>  •'tym^f  Ut^  %ft  '/  frvi^     'r&<rr  «zm^ 
MA  f/i  111*  t*i*fft '/  »*Tirairt«  »riri  tA«  f^uctMn  of 
«flk«rrtt,  ttitii  Hiw  rri^  iAwififr*A  uy,u  f«Lw  pr<b- ; 
UMNQtfrt,  wit)i//ff(  %uy  adv4/iU;f«;  */#  fli«;mMrlr««,  but  i 
tkal  tit  rty^nn^  in  XJt.i  m  if^rvinty  «/  t^j^ir  o«rn  I 

ru'Ji  rJ"f»fn%rtv  jn  run.  *ii  f-i.-jt  i,*-  )if*/y«/d  in;i;r»  " 
•  N'/f^i'  r  v.j*.ri«,  .*  »#i  'j« :.»  v,  :...,...  '  J  r«r,  *-ar.!v 
*',ut*;\*-  ti,4t  all  ar'-  i#l'rii.i/]  v./'i  a-j.v  .-.on*-.  ; 
bii»  W/iir  ;yri«#r5iri«  «■  v.a-  r.-i'T'-.ya'i  j-:  ■.»*:.«•,,  ;.. 
f**-!?!''  i.'ifh'-f  y#-jr  '  nr.i'-  f.of  'oj'  f'*ii'..  'Oiifl 
iff'/f'l  lii'iri  riifH",  .  *'i  a;.j>r.:'.'l  ♦;:«  rn-*  K*  - ; 
Mri^i  III'-  kfj'iw.|i  <l-,/«  •■.!.,»•»  If!'  .  h'l'!.  «i"i':  viii:/;i 
y«<ii  wn'it'-'},  t^irv  f/i'''  .*  ;i  '  ?r  '  '  ;:iil.  ..:»■.*  ^ii'.i^fi 
Sv  Wdriii.'i:',  Ji»-  l#«  »f;ivi.if'  ■.#»•.'' 

"  I'ri'J*',"  "iii'l  Iriih',  -I-  ''I'l'/rii  ^lili'jiJr- ;  i: 
will  |#l«::i"-  I*  ■«  It  Willi  i«r\'  rii'fin  tu\\:iu^HU*">:  ■ 
nri'I  I  ii%"  !'■' 1 1  ii'.t  I*  •  '•«»!  Ii:»j,|i;ri/ •.»  hut  wli'/i 
II  rnay  if  « oini»sir"l  v.jili  1Im-  mikorv  M'  o'Ih  r-. 
'J'h' V  \'/i-r«:  my  « ;i' Jill*'  li'';i.i-«-  lii.-v  iin'-\*:d  lo 
lliiiik  rii'-  rii  II,  ii.t'i  III',  rippr<  •'••riri  h<'-aii*-i:  tii'-v 
/l«rlij»ht«:f|  to  lin'l  iii':  iv*  nli."  '   j 

*'l'r'i'"'l,'*   ".'H'i  til"   |iriiirr-:    "I   »lotjlit  IiOtofi 
III'-  riji-f  •  M  he  li  vij'i  r'l;it<-.  Imt  iiri;i»iri<'  tliiit  yon 
iii|iijl»'  Ih'-rii  to  fiji'iiik'ii  iiioltf'-." 

•  III  iliM  <o/Mi«fiii\," -:ii«l  liiiliii',  *' I  jirrivrrrl  at 
Ai'rii,  l}i<-  f:ijiiiiil  of  f iirjo-tiin,  tJH'  cjtv  ill  wiiirh 
l*ii'  <i|iiit  "'.li»joi|  I  rMiifiioiilv  r"-i<i'"'.  I  niif'lirfl 
iii\"-li  \n  till-  Itiii^fiitiffi'  of  thf  f'oiiiitrv,  niifi  in  n 
\'*'w  moiilliH  wjiM  iihir  to  roriv«;iH''Willilii«'|parrK'ri 
iiif-ii ;  »'oiii#'  f,f  wiiorn  I  \'*m\u\  iiioro'>''  unci  re- 
niT\'i"rl  ;  ami  «»lliiri  I'li'.y  ni»fl  roiiiiiiuiiicativo  ; 
HfiiiM'  wiTi-  iiimilliTiy  to  tiiirli  iiiiotlitr  whiit  thi-y 
ii.kI  Willi  iliHiniitv  IfiiriH-fl  tiii'iiiHrJvrH;  iirid  hoiih; 
Hlifiwcfi  thiif  tin-  i-M'l  ol"  tlii-ir  Htuiii'H  wiiH  to  jfoiri 
llir  «ii"iiity  oririitiiu'tiri;'. 

"To  til*' l«it«ir  of  till'  voiin^f  priiK-fi  I  nioin- 
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'.-uur.t  %■  M  V  :■  1:1  r  :.h:  L-i--:ii»-i  Lznii*^  n  lu 

uii  *««"-7  r-ar^:aff:  '..iftiK  w.-ii.  is^v 

vbo.  till  HSi.'V*it  I.,  •■.•t-.ci*  :*'  ^Jiftjn*?  *r  aajia 

irt  :«*t:tj*-  -.It--  UI-:  i.  —•:-;  iisr  _    r»_i:  »iEftafc  i 
"•v-j-   -•■.•:  *--*'.-  •-■-__  ■     ii^i-Tr  «<u«ss .  iir  i 

rzTjn  w  >    -.1-'    •:.  I  'T,- -_-*!_■ :.  r -j-wi.  "■ac? 
o--'Mr»-i:  -j-i..;  ■--     k".-.-  1 -i-t>"i.i..-2-ft  ^'iac.  Tsif 

isATs^-.Z  •.u.-i^.*.->-r«  ---.-i  :tt.---if^.  aAC  oc  irac3^ 
snaai  Lt: .:?»  ■j:.-«>^:.  l.  «*.^  1  vsaiJCMasL 

■av  a  Z.1VX.   ;.Af  .-x-i.  kv:  wari^^kv  :   «&»  jime 
viijyrt  ail;  ^Jlr^i  i^i^-xiAO.  wbocv  «««£A  ii 

UkTowcsi  a2«.  aa  ii*r«."-an-  w»r  wua 
uxMiEO  tJMT  aeithrf  ccTt:  LOT  corr  thcsr 
fioru.'- 
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■  '.yHF.Ki.w;k  I  w.    *.  I  :.  ::. :  L.'i:  :<>=:rT  was 

'o'.-  i'-r-  .  J- :  .'■  ....-..-  -■  .  _.T,.:  J.  a-  'i  r>^jaat:e-j 
w;*'i  ii  *«-rj»-ra*:'.:j  ••o-m*  w  ;.■■.*  ij'rj.'OA<::i.r.2  iu  t^a* 
w.'a»«i  irtin  ^.ii.iipo**  : ..  a;ij.  j^  najjjrv.  A::^! 
vt:?  It  ;;».-  Ill-  \<.'i  V  ■,•.:.!.  :':;',•.  :-.  oLlaK— I  ^Ij 
'  oi.'iifi*  ■•.  'u-  \ii  ••■  u.i  ::*  ■  ..'..-  ar»  ci.rasi'i.  rrxl 
a- tj:"  ii»-* :  v*i»  :  ir  ;■-  :■  ■.»;il  -.-ry  tiil,-.  r  kin  J 
«j'*k:iowi' ■'•_•-.  1-  'I..  :i- '.■>.•.■■:;  nrj'!  laily  aiJA.n-.o. 
aii'l  j*t»'  tr.  i-  a  -ji."!  •■■...:  rr'-'i  a!  •»!:■.•■ :  i.r  :'iji  r-.e 
lir-5  ji<,.-r\  ol"».»r.  ii:i',o-:  ■'■J.T»r:-fii  lli- in  a- a 
no*-  ji'.,  :i.i<l  r-  trii-i-  f!  ill  I  .■  i.t  by  ron>»-ni  uhiiii 
!t  n-r*  1V<-I  liv  ;ifi  iii«-;r.  ;iT  \\[~'  :  or  v,  h.  !firr,  a#  t'j- 
pro*  iff-  ot'  p'v  'rv  ;-  '-i  <1  -.r.U:-  i;:-.ri;ri*  aiui  pa-i- 
-ton,  wiii'ii  ar'  aiwav-  I'l--  ^;•.:n••.  tli-  tir>T  unl'-n 
tooi-i  j-o*"--  --.0.1  fit  ill-  iijir-t  .-:riki;iL'  «»l»jtx;*  r"or 
«!•  .-'-rijitiou  ariM  Ih^-  ni  .-t  prolishl  t  occnrrrnct-a 
tor  !ii-ti'i;i.  nui\  1-  I'l  :i>iti:inL'  to  tIio.--  that  t''i]iiwrd 
thf'iii  but  tr.Mi^i-jiptjriii  ol  tiif  sainr*  t'Vi:-iii:<,  and 
ii»:\v  roiiiliiriatioM;-  ol'  tl'.r*  siiuip  iiiia2<'»*.  ^\*hat- 
#'V<  r  1h-  til'-  p-a^-ori.  it  i*  <oiiiinonly  (il>AL'rv(><l  that 
tho  rarlv  wHnt.s  nrc  in  |KH'».'j»sion  of  natiir»»,  ami 
llirir  loilowrH  of  nrf. ;  tlr:it  thr-  Hrst  c\v<\  in 
J4tnfn«/th  and  iiivrntioii,  nnrl  tlu'  latt«rin  (It'eanec 
and  rifinciiii  III. 

*'  I  wiiM  di  .qron^i  to  add  my  noino  to  lhi«  illii?!. 
frioiis  frnt'Tnify.  I  ri;i<l  all  tho  j>oels  ot'  Persia 
and  AraMii,  a; id  wa--  ald«-  t«i  rcp-at  liy  im'inoiy 
tin- voliiiin's  tlial  ai;*  su-pr:jd«-il  in  l!i»!  inoMiiie 
•if  .Mi-rrii.     But  I  Mioii  liiisrid  tliat  ?!o  man  was 
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«fer  sre«t  by  imitation.  My  deiiira  of  excellence 
imMUod  me  to  transfer  my  attention  to  nature 
and  to  fife.    Nature  was  to  be  my  subject,  and 

1  to  be  my  auditors.    I  could  nerer  describe 

1 1  had  not  seen ;  J  could  not  hope  1o  move 
9  with  delight  or  terror,  whose  interests  and 
flpmions  I  did  not  understand. 

■•  Beioff  now  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  I  saw  eveiy 
thbig  with  a  ixew  purpose  •  my  sphere  of  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  magnified ;  no  Kind  of  Icnow- 
ladgowas  to  be  overlooked.  I  ranged  mountains 
Alio  deserts  for  images  and  resemblances,  and 
pwituicd  upon  my  nund  every  tree  of  the  forest 
and  flower  of  the  valley.  I  observed  with  equal 
can  the  crags  of  the  rock  and  the  pinnacles  ot  the 
palace.~-8omctiines  I  wandered  along  the  mazes 
of  the  rivulet,  and  sometimes  watched  the  changes 
of  the  summer  clouds. — To  a  poet  nothing  can 
lie  Vfeless.  Whatever  is  bcautittil,  and  whatever 
ii  dreadAil,  must  be  familiar  to  his  imagination ; 
he  must  he  conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully 


fwt  or  ele^ntly  little.  The  olants  of  the  gaf- 
den,  the  ammals  of  the  wood,  tlic  minerals  oftho 
eaitiiy  and  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  all  concur  to 
thm  his  mind  with  inezhauatiblc  variety:  for 
every  idea  is  useful  for  the  enforcement  or  deco- 
mion  of  moral  or  religious  truth ;  and  he  who 
Idioiws  most  will  have  most  power  of  diversifying 
hie  eceoesj  and  of  gratilying  his  reader  with  re- 
mote aUonons  and  unexpected  instruction. 

**  AU  the  appearances  of  nature  I  was  there- 
fare  careful  to  study ;  and  eveiy  country  which 
I  heye  surveyed  has  contributed  something  to  my 


"  lo  so  wide  a  sunrcy,"  said  the  prince,  "  you 
moat  sorely  have  left  much  unobserved.  I  have 
Ihred  till  now  within  the  circuit  of  the  mountains, 

'  yet  cannot  walk  abroad  without  the  sight  of 
which  I  had  never  beheld  before,  or 


•*  The  busioess  of  a  poet,"  said  Imlac,  '*  is  to 
eoBunine,  not  the  individual,  but  the  species ;  to 
raaerfc  general  propvities  and  large  appearances ; 
hi  doee  not  numt>er  tlte  streaks  of  the  tulip^  or 
deecribe  the  difTcrcnt  shades  of  the  verdure  of 
the  fittest  He  is  to  exhibit  in  bis  portraits  of  na- 
Iweench  prominent  and  striking  features  as  recall 
the  original  to  every  mind  ;  and  must  neglect  the 
"IV'"**^  discriminations,  which  one  may  nave  re- 
auhed,  and  another  have  neglected,  for  those 
dberacteristics  wliich  arc  alike  obvious  to  vigi- 
leace  and  carelessness.  « 

**  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half  the 
Cadi  of  a  poet;  ho  must  be  acaiiaintcil  likewise 
with  ail  the  modes  of  lil'c.  His  character  requires 
(hat  he  estimate  the  happiness  and  misciy  of 
every  condition ;  observe  the  power  of  all  the 
peaeions  in  all  their  combinations ;  and  trace  the 
dbangtM  of  the  human  mind,  as  thoy  are  modi- 
fied by  various  institutions  and  accidental  influ- 
eneee  of  climate  or  custom,  from  the  sprightliness 
of  infancy  to  the  despondence  of  decrepitude.  He 
WUBt  divest  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  age 
end  country ;  he  must  consider  right  and  wrong 
m  tlKir  abstracted  and  invariable  state  ;  he  must 
diiiegaid  present  laws  and  opinions,  and  rise  to 
general  and  transcendental  truths,  which  will 
•hrays  be  the  same ;  he  must,  therefore,  content 
hnnaelf  witli  tlie  slow  progress  of  his  name, 
contemn  the  piais-^of  his  own  time,  and  com- 
mit ilia  claims  to  t!ie  jii>ti(  i'  of  po>tcr:ty.  He 
muat  write  as  t!ie  ititerprelor  of  nature,  and  tlie 
WgM^tor  of  mankind,  and  consider  himself  as 


pfeekfingover  thethou^rte  and  mannere  of  fb- 
tnre  genentioiifl,  ae  a  being  superior  to  time  sAd 
place. 

"  His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  he  must 
know  many  languages  and  many  sciences ;  and, 
that  his  s^e  may  be  worthy  of  his  thoughts^ 
must,  by  incessant  practice^  familiarize  to  him- 
self every  delicecy  of  speech  and  grace  of  har 
mony." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IMLAC'S  NJJLEATIVE  CONTINUED.      A   HINT   OM 
FILOaiMAOE. 

Imlac  now  felt  the  enthusiastic  fit,  and  was 
proceeding  to  aggrandize  his  own  profession, 
when  the  prince  cried  out,  *'  Elnough !  thou  hast 
convinced  me  that  no  human  being  can  ever  l>e 
a  poet    Proceed  with  tliy  narration.'' 

**  To  be  a  poet,'*  said  imlac,  "  is  indeed  veiy 
difficult."  **  80  difficult,"  returned  the  prince 
'*  that  I  will  at  present  hear  no  more  of  nis  la 
hours.  Tell  me  whither  you  went  when  you  batf 
seen  Persia." 

<<From  Persia,"  said  the  poet,  "I  travelled 
throuj^h  Syria,  and  for  tlu-ee  years  resided  in 
Palestine,  where  I  conversed  with  great  numbers 
of  the  northern  and  western  nations  of  Europe: 
the  nations  which  are  now  in  possession  of^all 
power  and  all  knowledge;  whose  aimics  are  ir- 
resistible, and  whose  fleets  command  the  remotefr 
parts  of  the  ^lobe.  When  I  compared  these  men 
with  the  natives  of  our  own  kingdom  and  those 
that  surround  us,  they  appeared  almost  another 
order  of  beings.  In  theur  countries  it  is  difficult 
to  wish  for  any  thing  that  may  not  be  obtained: 
a4housand  arts,  of  which  we  never  heard,  are 
continually  labouring  for  their  convenience  and 

Sleasure;  and  whatever  their  own  climate  has 
enied  them  is  supplied  by  their  commerce." 

"  By  what  means,"  said  the  prince,  **  are  the 
Europeans  thus  powerful?  or  why,  since  they 
can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or  con- 
auest,  cannot  the  Asiatics  and  Africans  mvade 
tjieir  coasts,  plant  colonies  in  their  ports,  and 
give  laws  to  their  natiual  princes  ?  The  same 
wind  that  carries  them  back  would  bring  us  thi^ 
ther." 

"They  are  more  powerful,  sir,  than  we,"  aii< 
swered  Imlac,  "  because  they  are  wiser ;  know- 
ledge will  always  predominate  over  ignorance;  w 
man  governs  tne  other  animals.  But  why  tneir 
knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know  not  what 
reason  can  be  given  but  the  unsean-hable  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being." 

**  W  hen,"  said  the  prince  with  a  sigh,  '*  shall 
I  be  able  to  visit  Palestine,  and  mingle  with  this 
mi^ty  confluence  of  nations?  Till  that  happy 
moment  shall  arrive,  let  me  fill  up  the  tune  with 
such  representations  as  thou  canst  give  me.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  motive  that  assembles  such 
numbers  in  that  place,  and  cannot  but  consider 
it  as  the  centre  of  wisdom  and  piety,  to  which  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  every  land  must  be  con- 
tinually resorting." 

"  There  are  some  nations,"  said  Imlac,  **  that 
send  few  visitants  to  Palestine ;  for  many  nume- 
rous and  learned  sects  in  Europe  concur  to  cen- 
sure pilfsrimage  as  superstitious,  or  deride  it  aa 
ridiculous." 

'*  You  know,"  said  the  prinee^  *'  how  little  my 


ife  hu  iMde  ne  iLyiiitgd  wttk  difcniKf  of 
opiaoBJ :  it  w-il  be  loo  loos  to  bear  the  aif». 

BeaCa  oa  both  sd«s :  too.  that  hare  eocuidcnd 
tlMii,  icU  me  the  rcaufL" 

*-  Pilgnma^,"  Mid  ImUc,  *-  like  oiuit  other 
•bCb  of  piety,  idat  be  reuooable  or  wpeigiiaoo^ 
acmulm^  to  dbe  pr-  -pies  npoo  whicfa^  it  ■  pcr- 
fimn'sd.  Loog  joumevs  in  aeuch  of  tnith  are 
not  coocnanded.  Tnith,  fucfa  as  is  aecesMij  to 
the  regolatzoQ  of  be,  u  always  toand  where  it 
ii  hoaesiiV  soogfaL  Change  oi  place  if  no  natn- 
lal  cause  oc  the' increase  ot'piety.  tor  it  ioentablT 
produces  disspation  of  nand.  '  Yet,  snce  nien 

Eeveiy  day  to  view  the  fields  where  great  acfiooi 
re  been  'penbfroed,  and  return  w^  stioD^r 
impressons  of  the  event,  cuhosty  of  the  same 
kind  may  natmaiir  dispose  as  to  new  thai  oood- 
Crr  whence  oar  relisioa  had  its  beginning;  and  I 
beheii'e  no  man  sarreys  those  awful  scenes  with- 
out  some  coafinnadon  of  holy  resolotioos.  That 
the  Supreme  Being  may  be  more  easily  propitiated 
m  one  place  than  in  another,  is  the  dream  of  idle 
■apetatition  ;  bat  that  some  places  may  operate 
vpoo  our  own  minds  in  an  uncommon  manner,  is 
■n  opimon  which  honrly  experience  will  josd^. 
He  who  supposes  that'  his  \ices  mav  be  more 
moceasfully  combated  in  Palestine  wil],  perhaps, 
find  himself  mistaken ;  vet  he  may  go  thitner 
without  folly :  he  who  diinks  they  will  be  more 
freely  pardoned,  dishonours  at  once  hia  reason 
and  religion." 

^  **  Theae,"  said  the  prince,  "  are  European  dis- 
tmctiona.  I  will  consider  them  another  time. 
What  have  joa  found  to  be  the  efiect  of  know- 
ledge 7    Are  those  nations  happier  than  we  7" 

"  There  is  so  much  infeticity,"  said  the  poet, 
^  in  the  world,  that  scarce  any  man  hss  leisure 
ftom  his  own  djntressrrs  to  estimate  the  ctnnpara- 
tive  happinesB  of  othen.  Knowledge  is  certainly 
one  ot  the  means  of  pleasure,  as  is  confessed 
by  the  natural  desire  which  every  mind  feds  of 
Increasing  iU  ideas.  Ignorance  is  mere  priva^ 
tion,  by  whirh  nothing  ran  Ik*  prodiicfHl ;  it  \n  a 
vacuity  in  which  the  fviul  pits  motionlcHs  and  tor- 
pid for  want  of  attraction  ;  and,  williuiit  knowing 
why,  we  always  rrjoire  whni  we  h-am,  anrl  prieve 
when  we  forgot.  I  am  th**rf  fore  inclined  to  con- 
clude, that  if  nothing  countr*rartR  tlie  natural  con> 
ac<|uenro  of  hiamini!,  we  firow  mon:  happy  as 
our  mind.H  take  a  wiflr-r  ran^f. 

'*ln  enumerating  the  particular  comforts  of  life, 
wc  shall  find  many  advanta^jr-^  on  the  i«idc  of  the 
Euroj>can».  Th'-v  cure  wotnidft  and  diwa^os  with 
wliicn  we  lanijiiish  and  perish.  We  Ruffer  incle- 
mencies of  weathiT  which  th'-y  can  obviate.  They 
have  engines  for  the  deppafch  of  many  laborious 
works,  which  wn  niuM  perform  by  manual  indus- 
try. There  is  such  cornmunicatron  between  dis- 
tant places,  that  one  friend  ran  hardlv  he  said  to 
be  absent  from  another.  Tln-ir  nohcy  removes 
all  public  ineonvcnicncies;  they  nave  roads  cut 
through  the  mountains ;  and  hndges  laid  upon 
their  rivr-rs.  And,  if  wo  descend  to  the  privacies 
of  life,  lli''ir  habitations  are  more  commodious, 
and  their  possessions  arc  more  secure." 

«*Th'7  arc  surely  happy,'*  said  the  prince, 
"who  have  all  these  conveniences,  of  which  I 
envy  none  so  much  as  the  facility  with  which 
feparatcd  friends  intrrchanw'  their  thoughts," 

"The  Europfjans,"  anNwrred  Imlnc, '*are  h^ss 
unhappy  than  we,  b«it  tlwy  are  not  happy.  Hu- 
man life  is  every  where  a  slate  in  wliich  much  is 
to  be  endured,  and  little  to  be  enjoyed." 


CHAPTER  XIL 

TBS  STOMT  or  IMLaC    COMTUUEB. 

**  I  AM  not  wiping'' aaid  the  prince,  •* 

that  happineai  a  so  parnionioaalj  dHtAaMii 

OHMtala;  norcanlbdievebat  tlwt,  if  I  hid  Ai 

choice  of  hfe,  I  ■hoald  be  able  to  CD  evajrdv 

I  with  pteaaure.  I  woold  byiire  no  mmn,  mad  aoak 

.  provoke  no  reaentmenta:  I  would  iclieta  cur 

'.  Mreaa,  and  ihoold  enjoy  the  hmwfctini  i 

I  gnthndc.  I  wooU  cbooae  my  finends  aiDoa|th 

'wise^  and  my  wife  amonc  the  viftaooa;  m 

I  therefore  should  be  in  no  danger  frooi  trcichcr 

I  or  onkindnesa.  My  duMren  ahooldv  by  bij  cm 

i  be  leaned  and  jpioos,  and  woold  lepey  Iq  bti^ 

-  what  their  cfaihihood  had  receired.     Whit  ww 

!  dare  to  moleat  him  who  mi^t  call  ob  evay  ad 

■  to  thousands  eniiched  bv  hn  bcMinty,  or  mmmt 

I  by  hia  power  ?    And  why  ahonld  not  hfe  glHi 

)  away  in  the  soft  reciprocation  o^  protection  m 

I  reverence  ?  All  this  maybe  done  without  tfarbd 

'  of  Eoiopean  refinements,  which  appear  br  tbe 

'  effects  to  be  rather  spedoua  than  iiaefoL    Lei  i 

:  leave  them,  and  parsoe  our  ioumev.'* 

:     '^From  Palestme,"  said  Imtac,  ^1  paaaed  tfai«a| 

many  regions  of  Asia :  in  the  more  oviliaed  b^ 

'  doms  as  a  trader,  and  among  the  barbanem  i 

j  the  mountains  as  a  pdgrim.     At  last  I  began  1 

!  long  for  my  natx^e  country,  that  I  migfal  reni 

I  after  my  travels  and  fatigues,  in  the  plaoes  bbb 

I  had  spent  niy  earliest  yean^  and  gladden  ■m'q 

companions  with  the  recital  of  my  adventac 

Often  did  I  figure  to  myaelf  those  with  wIhb 

had  sported  away  the  gay  hours  of  dawniaf  ii 

sitting  round  me'in  its  evening,  wondeiingat  b 

tales,  and  listening  to  my  counaela. 

**  Wlien  this  thought  had  taken  |itiarnMiii  i 
my  mind,  I  considerfn  every  momeat  aa  waMe 
which  diid  not  bring  me  nearer  lo  AbaaBDik 
hastened  into  Egypt,  and,  notwithaCanding  m 
impatience,  was  detained  ten  months  in  the  eoB 
templation  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  in  is 
quines  after  (he  remains  of  its  ancient  learning, 
found  in  Cairo  a  mixture  of  ali  nations ;  som 
broiieht  tliither  hy  the  love  of  knowledge,  Bon» 
by  the  hope  of  gain,  many  by  il»e  desire  of  hrin^ 
alter  their  own  manner  without  ob^eri'ation,  sjk 
of  lyin?  hid  in  the  oh?curity  of  multitudes  :  for  in  i 
city  populous  as  Cairo,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
the  same  time  the  gratiHcations  of  society,  and  thi 
secrecy  of  solitude. 

"Fmni  Cairo  I  travelled  to  Suez,  and  em 
barked  on  the  Red  Sea,  passing  alongr  the  coast 
till  I  arrived  at  the  port  from  which  I  had  depaitec 
twenty  years  l)efore.  Here  I  joined  myself  to  i 
caravan,  and  re-enten-d  my  native  country. 

"  1  now  expected  the  caresses  of  my  kinsmen, 
and  the  con urat illations  of  mv  friends  ;  and  waj 
not  without  hope  that  my  father,  whatever  valu« 
he  had  set  uprm  riches,  would  own  with  gladnesi 
and  pride  a  son  who  was  able  to  add  to  the  ieh- 
city  and  honour  of  the  nation.  But  I  was  soon 
convinced  that  ujy  thouffhts  were  vain.  IVIy  fathei 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  having  di%*ided  hii 
wealth  amonff  niy  brothers,  who  were  removed 
to  fome  other  provincen.  (>f  my  companiona, 
the  greater  part  were  in  the  grave ;  of  the  reat. 
some  could  with  difficidty  remember  me,  ano 
Home  considered  me  as  one  comipted  by  foreign 
manner.?. 

"  A  man  used  (o  vici?sitiides  is  not  easily  de- 
jected. I  forgot,  after  a  time,  my  disappointment, 
and  endeavoured  to  recommend  mvseif  to  thi 
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of  the  kingdom:  they  admitted  me  to 

tables,  heard  my  stoiy,  and  dismissed  me. 

I  opened  a  school^  ana  was  prohibited  to  teach.  I 
tbeo  resolved  to  sit  down  in  the  quiet  of  domestic 
life,  and  addressed  a  ladv  that  was  fond  of  my 
oonTersation,  but  rejectee!  my  suit  because  my 
Ikther  was  a  merchant 

*^  Wearied  at  last  with  solicitation  and  repulses, 
I  resolved  to  hide  myself  for  ever  from  the  world, 
and  depend  no  longer  on  the  opinion  or  caprice 
of  others.  I  waited  Tor  the  time  when  the  sate  of 
the  hanpy  valley  should  open,  that  I  might  bid 
fatem'eU  to  hope  and  fear :  the  day  came ;  my 
petfonnance  was  distinguished  with  favour,  and 
I  resigned  myself  with  joy  to  perpetual  confine- 
ment" 

**Hast  thou  here  found  happiness  at  lost?" 
•aid Rasselas.  "Tell  me  without  reserve;  art 
tboa  content  with  thy  condition?  or  dost  thou 
with  to  be  again  wandering  and  inquiring?  All 
Ibe  inhabitants  of  this  valley  celebrate  their  lot, 
and,  at  the  annual  visit  of  the  emperor,  mvite 
othen  to  partake  of  their  felicity." 

"  Great  prince,"  said  Imlac,  '*  I  shall  speak 
dM  truth :  t  know  not  one  of  aU  your  attendants 
iriio  does  not  lament  the  hour  when  he  entered 
Hob  retreat  I  am  has  unliappy  tlian  the  rest,  be- 
ouiae  1  have  a  mind  replete  ^^•lih  images,  which  I 
cui  Tary  and  combine  at  pleasure.  1  can  amuse 
nj  soUtode  by  the  renovation  of  the  knowledge 
wbch  begins  to  fade  from  niy  memory,  and  by 
reootlection  of  the  accidents  of  my  past  life.  Yet 
all  this  ends  in  the  sorrowful  consideration  that 
mv  acquirements  are  now  useless,  and  tliat  none 
orroy  pleasures  can  be  again  enjoyed.  The  rest, 
whose  minds  have  no  impression  but  of  the  pre^ 
aent  moment,  are  either  corroded  by  mahgnant 
paarions,  or  ait  stupid  in  the  gloom  of  perpetual 
vacancv." 

'''What  passions  can  infest  those,"  said  the 
ptince^  **wno  have  no  rivals?  We  are  in  a 
place  where  impotence  precludes  malice,  and 
whero  all  envy  is  repressed  by  community  of  en- 
joyments." 

''There  nuy  be  community,"  said  Imlac,  <'of 
material  possessions,  but  there  can  never  be  com- 
munity of  love  or  of  esteem.  It  must  happen  that 
U  please  more  than  another :  he  that  knows 
faeepised  will  always  be  envious :  and  still 
>  envious  and  malevolent  if  he  is  condemned 
to  liva  in  the  presence  of  those  who  despise  him. 
Tbtt  invitations  by  whidi  they  alhtre  otners  to  a 
ilato  which  they  feel  to  be  wretched,  proceed  from 
ilM  natural  malignity  of  hopeless  misery.    They 

)  weaiy  of  themselves,  and  of  each  other,  and 
nt  to  find  relief  in  new  companions.  Thov 
anry  the  liberty  which  their  fblljr  has  forfeited, 
and  woold  ghuuy  see  all  mankind  imprisoned  like 
tbemselvei. 

''f\om  this  crime,  however,  I  am  wholly  free. 
No  man  can  say  that  he  is  wretched  by  my  per- 
auaaon.  I  look  with  pit^  on  the  crowds  who  are 
aaaaallj  sdkiting  adnussion  to  captivity,  and 
wish  that  it  were  lawful  for  me  to  warn  them  of 
Ifaeir  danffer." 

"My  dear  Imlac,"  said  the  prince,  "1  will  open 
to  thee  my  whole  heart  I  have  long  meditatea  an 
OKape  from  the  happy  valley.  I  have  examined 
the  mountain  on  every  side,  but  find  myself  insu- 
poably  barred :  teach  me  the  way  to  break  my 
prison }  thou  shalt  be  the  companion  of  my  fligbt, 
tbo  ginda  of  my  rambles,  the  partner  of  my  Iop- 
taiM,  and  my  sole  director  in  the  choieM  i^^fu^ 
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^  Sir,"  answered  the  poet,  "your  escape  will  be 
difficult,  and,  perhaps,  you  may  soon  repent  your 
curiosi^.  The  world,  which  you  figure  to  your- 
self smooth  and  quiet  as  the  take  in  the  valley, 
you  will  find  a  sea  foaming  with  tempests,  and 
boiline  >^'ith  whirlpools ;  you  will  be  sometimes 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  \iolence,  and  some- 
thnes  dashed  against  tlie  rocks  of  treachery. 
Amidst  wrongs  and  frauds,  competitions  and  anx- 
ieties, you  will  wish  a  thousana  times  for  these 
seats  of  quiet,  and  willingly  quit  hope  to  be  free 
from  fear." 

"  Do  not  seek  to  deter  me  from  my  purpose," 
said  the  prince :  "  I  am  impatient  to  see  what 
thou  hast  seen ;  and  since  thou  art  thyself  wcaiy 
of  the  valley,  it  is  evident  that  thy  former  state 
was  better  t'han  tJiis.  Whatever  be  tlic  conse- 
quence of  my  experiment,  I  am  resolved  to  judge 
with  mine  own  eyes  of  the  various  conditions  of 
men,  and  then  to  make  deliberately  my  choice  of 

^  I  am  afraid,"  said  Imlac,  "  you  are  hindered 
by  stronger  restraints  than-  my  persuasions  ;  yet 
if^your  determination  is  fixed,  I  do  not  counsel 

Sou  to  despair.    Few  things  are  impossible  to 
iligence  and  skill." 


CilAPTER  XIII. 

lUSSELAS   DI8C0VRRB   THR   MIANS   OP   B8CAPR. 

The  prince  now  dismissed  his  favourite  to  rest, 
but  the  narrative  of  wonders  and  novelties  fiUea 
his  mind  with  perturbation.  He  revolved  all  tiiat 
he  hud  heard,  and  prepared  innumerable  ques 
tions  for  the  morning. 

Much  of  his  uneasiness  was  now  removed. 
He  hod  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  impart  his 
thought^*,  and  whose  experience  could  assist  biro 
in  his  designs.  His  heart  was  do  longer  con- 
dcnmed  to  swell  with  silent  vexation.  He  thought 
that  even  the  happy  valley  might  l>e  endured  with 
such  a  companion,  and  that,  if  they  could  range 
the  world  together,  he  should  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  desire. 

In  a  few  days  the  water  Mas  discharged,  and 
the  ground  dried.  The  prince  and  InUac  then 
walked  out  togctlier,  to  converse  without  the 
notice  of  the  rest.  The  prince,  whose  thoughts 
were  always  on  the  ^ving,  as  he  passed  by  the 
gate,  said,  with  a  countenance  of  sorrow,  **  Why 
art  thou  so  strong,  and  why  is  man  so  weak  7" 

'*  Man  is  not  weak,"  answered  his  companibn; 
**  knowle^e  is  more  than  eouivalent  to  force. 
The  master  of  mechanics  laugns  at  strength.  I 
can  burst  the  gate,  but  cannot  do  it  secret^ 
Some  other  expedient  must  be  tried." 

As  tliey  were  walking  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, they  observed  tliat  the  conies,  which  the 
rain  had  driven  from  their  burrows,  had  taken 
shelter  among  the  bushes,  and  formed  holes  bo* 
hhid  tiiem,  tending  upwards  in  an  oblique  line. 

**  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  antiquity,"  said 
Imlac,  **  that  human  reason  borrowed  many  arts 
from  the  instinct  of  animals;  let  tis,  thenfore, 
not  think  ourselves  degraded  by  learning  from 
the  cony.  We  may  escape  Ivjr  piercing  the  moun- 
tain in  the  same  direction.  We  will  begin  where 
the  summit  hangs  over  the  mid<Ue  part,  and 
Ubour  upwsrd  till  we  shall  issue  out  beyond  Jio 
pramineuce."  .....    _j  *i^ 

The  area  of  the  prince  whao  ha  heaid  tiaa 


Ivttjif.    The 

Ther  baafined  cnlf 
■i  the  Bonmif  to  ehoooe  a  place  pniper  6r  th^ 
■BBC.  TbgT  cfainfyien  witn  great  fcpjigt  aawg 
oap  and  bmnoKa.  aaa  leCuiuec 
aBDQPvered  anT  paft  thtf  ikfuiiced  t 
The  aeeoad  aad  the  tfatfd  day  were 
Mae  naaner,  aad  mish  the 
Bw  on  the  nxarlh  ther  faoBd  a 
eeaM  br  a  thicket,  where  their  leaofved  to  inake 
thnr  ezpenneti^ 

UEKac  tmcizieii  BBtramenta  proper  to  hew 
ataoe  9ad  lemj^e  earth,  and  ther  fell  to  thev 
WQffc  OQ  the  aext  dar  wiih  more  eacemeia  than 
AuCT  were  preaenor  erhaiiiffted  b^  their 
aad  sat  down  to  paat  apoa  the  cnaL 
Ths  pmce.  far  a  nooKBt.  appeared  to  be  ds> 
taarmtrd,  "  Sir."  said  h»  rrnnpamon,  **  prae- 
tiee  w^  eaaUe  as  to  caonioe  oar  labour  for  a 
longer  dme :  nark.  bowfTet,  bow  far  we  have 
advanced,  and  je  wS  find  that  oar  tod  will  aooK 
time  hare  aa  end.  €prea2  works  are  neiibrmed 
DoC  br  acretuftb.  bnt  peraereraace :  jonderpabce 
was  laised  br  sinsle  stone?,  yet  too  «ee  its 
heisbt  and  spaciodsn€9&  He  that'sbaH  walk 
with  ngoar  three  boors  a  da  v,  wul  pass  in  seren 
Tean  a  space  enoal  to  the  cimimterence  of  the 
globes" 

Ther  retnmed  to  their  work  day  after  dar, 
aoidt  n  a  ^botX  time,  fbond  a  fissore'  in  the  rock, 
which  enabled  diem  to  pass  far  with  Terr  linle 
qhiUmition.  This  Rasselas  conaderecf  as  a 
md  omen.  **  Do  not  disturb  Toor  mind,  *^  said 
Uac^"  with  other  hopes  or  iean  than  reason 
Bajsoggest:  if  too  are  pleased  with  piognos- 
tics'  of  good,  TOO  wil  be  terrified  fikewve  with 
tokens  of  eril,  and  Tocr  whole  life  will  be  a  prenr 
to  superstition.    Wbaterer  ftdfitatea  oor  work 


Ton  ■ajdeoT] 

The  poBoe,  who  lof«d  Xc 

^mm,  and  ciieTed  that  he  hmA  Inift^ 
nitT  of  blowing  his  confidence  bj 


iiie  ihoald  kave  the  valler  with  1 
ra  the  saean  time,  she  ahoold 
other  straggler  should,  br 
IbQow  tbem  to  the  moontun. 

At  lencth  their  laboar  was  at  aa  cad:  A0 
aaw  Egitf  beirond  the  piuunuence,  audi,  iHRBigto 
the  top  of  the  moontain.  beheld  the  Nih^sctt 
narrow  cnrrent,  wandering  benemth  tbeia. 

The  pnnce  looked  roimd  with  raptof^  aaiiK 
pated  all  the  pleasures  of  trareL  and  m  tha^ 
was  alreadr  transported  berood  fass  ftthn'i  i§ 
minions  Lnlac,  thoogh  Verr  jovial  at  his  ». 
cape,  had  less  expeciatioo  if  iJi  a  iiai  ■  ^ 
world,  which  he  had  before  tried,  and  of  wl 
be  had  been  wearr. 

Rasselas  was  so  irrach  delighted  with  1 
horiion,  that  he  cooki  not  soon  be  ], 
retom  into  the  Taller.    He  informed  fab  i 
that  the  wa j  was  now  open,  aikd   that 
now  remained  hot  to  prepare  for  theb  < 


is  more  than  an  omen;  it  is  a 


of 


TOs  is  one  of  those  pleasing  surprises 
eften  happen  to  actire  resolution.    Slanythbgs 
dUicult  to  design  prove  easy  to  performance.** 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BASSBLAS    AXD    ISfLAC    RECEITE    AV    CN'CXPCCTr.D 
TI5IT. 

Thet  had  now  wrou2ht.  their  way  to  thft  mid- 
dle, and  Bolacfd  their  toil  with  the  approach  of 
liberty,  when  the prinrc,  cornini^  down  I.0  refresh 
himself  with  air,  tound  hin  nister  Xekayah  stand- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  cavity.  He  Htarted,  and 
stood  confused,  afraid  to  telf  his  de.si:::),  and  yt 
bopcles*!  to  conceal  it.  A  few  mom«'nt8  d<.ter- 
noincd  him  to  repose  on  her  fidelity,  and  Hcaire 
her  secrecy  hv  a  d^laration  without  reserve. 

"Do  not  imajrine,"  said  the  princess,  *•' that  I 
came  hither  as  a  spy:  I  had  lone  ohserved  from 
my  window  that  you  and  Imlac  directed  your 
walk  cvf-ry  day  towards  the  flame  point,  hnt  1  did 
not  suppose  you  had  any  better  reason  for  the 

Ksforcnce  than  a  cooler  shade,  or  more  frai^rant 
nk ;  nor  followed  you  with  any  other  design 
than  to  partake  of  your  conversation.  Since, 
then,  not  suspicion  but  fondness  has  detected 
you,  let  me  not  lose  Uie  advantaoe  of  mv  disco- 
very. I  am  eqtialiy  weary  of  confinement  with 
yourself,  and  not  less  desirotis  of  knowing  what 
IS  done  or  suffered  in  the  woild.  Permit  me  to 
fly  with  you  from  this  tasteless  tranquillity,  which 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TBS  PUXCB   A3rD   PRIXCBSS   LEATB    TMm  TAUMW, 
AXD   SEE   XAXT   WQXDBKS. 

The  prince  and  princess  had  jewdji 
to  make  them  rich  whenever  they  eam 
place  of  commerce,  which,  by  Lnlac'a  c 
ther  hid  in  their  clothes,  anid,  on  the  nvht  of 
the  next  full  moon,  all  \e(t  die  vaJler.  The 
princess  was  followed  only  by  a  single  &voivile^ 
who  did  not  know  whither  she  was  soinjz: 

They  rlamberr-d  tiirouffh  ih-*  cavirv.  and  be- 
2^n  In  ii  .  down  01  the  oiriT  -;d«.-.  Tiko  pnncess 
and  h'-r  inaid  tnme<l  thvir  jvts  louard  trverr 
part,  a'ld  «efinji  notiiinir  t.»  b')und  fiif-ir  pro»- 
pecf.  coai'id-rf^J  thein!i*-lves  in  dan^iT  f»t*  bel;:? 
lost  in  a  dr»'ar\-  va-uiiy.  Th^-v  st^pp^-^  a^j 
lif^r-iblvii.  ••  1  ar.i  r.Imost  afraid,"  sai  i  inc  prin- 
ces-', '•  to  be  Tin  a  journey,  of  whicci  I  cannot 
perceive  an  end.  and  to  venture  int«>  tiiis  ii->- 
inense  pLiin.  where  I  may  be  approached  v-.i 
every  sid"  by  m^  ri  whom  I  never  saw. ■»  1}^ 
priim-  }"it  n.-arly  tb^  same  emotions,  thoiifh  be 
t/ioutr':it  it  riK»re  manly  to  conr«>al  thera. 

Iinhie  smiled  at  ibfir  terrors,  and  encounu*ed 
tlifin  to  prfK.f.d:  but  the  princess  continu€»d  iire- 
soluti;  till  she  had  been  imperceptibly  dravi-n  for- 
ward too  far  to  n  turn. 

In  the  niominir  thev  found  .some  shepherds  in 
the  field,  who  set  some  milk  and  fruit  before 
h*'tbre  them.  The  princess  wondered  that  she 
did  not  ar*e  a  palace  ready  for  her  reception,  and 
a  table  spread  witli  delicacies:  but  being  faint 
and  him^-iy,  she  drank  the  njilk  and  ate  the 
fniils,  and  tljou^ht  tliern  of  a  higher  Havour  than 
the  products  of  the  vallev. 

1  hey  travelled  forward  by  easv  journeys,  betn|; 
all  unaccustomed  to  toil  and  difficulty,  and  know- 
\ng  that,  thouffh  they  mitdit  he  missed,  the'V 
could  not  be  pursued.  In  a  I'.w  davs  they  came 
into  a  more  populous  region,  wlurc  Inilac  was 
diverted  with  the  admiration  which  his  compa. 
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I  ezpreMed  at  the  diversity  of  mannen,  ata- 
ttons,  and  eroplo^ents.  Their  dress  was  such 
•fl  might  not  bnng  upon  them  the  suspicion  of 
hAYing  any  thing  to  conceal;  vet  the  prince, 
wiierever  he  came,  expected  to  be  obeyed,  and 
the  princess  was  flighted,  because  those  who  came 
into  her  presence  did  not  prostrate  themselves. 
Imlac^was  forced  to  observe  them  with  ereat  vigi- 
lance,* lest  they  should  betrajr  their  rank  by  their 
unusual  behaviour,  and  detained  them  several 
weeks  in  the  first  village,  to  accustom  them  to  the 
■d^  of  common  mortols. 

By  degrees  the  royal  wanderers  were  taught  to 
nnderstand  that  they  had  for  a  time  laid  aside 
tlieir  dignity,  and  were  to  expect  only  such  resard 
ma  Uberalit^  and  courtesy  could  procure.  And 
Imlac,  havmg,  by  many  admonitions,  prepared 
tfiem  to  endure  the  tumults  of  a  port,  and  the 
roffgedness  of  the  commercial  race,  brought  them 
fkiwn  to  the  seacoast 

The  prince  and  his  sister,  to  whom  every  thing 
was  new,  were  ^tified  equally  at  all  places,  and 
therefore  remained  for  some  months  at  the  port 
without  any  inclination  to  pass  further.  Imlac 
was  content  with  their  stay,  because  he  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  expose  them,  unpractised  in  the 
world,  to  the  hazards  of  a  foreign  country. 

At  last  he  began  to  fear  lest  thev  should  be 
discovered,  and  proposed  to  fix  a  day  for  their 
departure.  They  had  no  pretensions  to  judge 
ibr  themselves,  and  referred  the  whole  scheme  to 
Ida  dbfectioii.  He  therefore  took  passage  m  a 
}  to  Soei,  and  when  the  time  came,  wiu  great 
yvaOed  on  the  prmcess  to  enter  the 
/  had  a  ouick  and  prosperous  voyage ; 
and  from  Simk  travdled  by  land  to  Cairo. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THET  BMTKR  CaULO,  AND   FIND   EVERT  MAN 
HAPPT. 

As  tfaey  approached  the  city,  which  filled  the 
tlnnger*  witn  astonishment,  "This,"  said  Imlac 
to  the  ptince^  "  is  the  place  where  travellers  and 
merchants  assemble  from  all  comers  of  the  earth. 
Yon  will  here  find  men  of  every  character,  and 
every  occupation.  Commerce  is  here  honourable : 
I  wm  act  as  a  merchant,  and  you  shall  live  as 
flti«n£|ers,  who  have  no  other  end  of  travel  than 
enrioBity;  it  will  soon  be  observed  that  we  are 
rich :  our  reputation  will  procure  us  access  to  all 
whom  we  shall  desire  to  know ;  you  shall  see  all 
the  coa(fitions  of  humanity,  and  enable  your- 
•dvM  at  leisure  to  make  your  choice  of  life. 

They  now  entered  the  town,  stunned  by  the 
Doisei,  and  ofiended  by  the  crowd?.  Instruction 
had  not  yet  so  prevailed  over  habit,  but  that 
tfaey  wondered  to  soc  themselves  pass  undis- 
tnigoiahed  along  the  streets,  and  met  by  the 
lowieet  of  the  people  without  reverence  or  notice. 
The  princess  could  not  at  first  bear  the  thought 
of  being  levelled  with  the  vulgar,  and  for  some 
-tnne  continued  in  her  chamber,  where  she  was 
■ervod  by  her  favourite,  Pekuah,  as  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  valley. 

Imlac,  who  understood  traffic,  sold  part  of  the 
jewels  the  next  day,  and  hired  a  house,  which  ho 
adorned  with  such  magnificence,  that  he  was 
famnediately  considered  as  a  merchant  of  great 
wealth.  His  politenes.^  attracted  many  acquaint- 
ance, and  his  generosity  made  him  courtsd  l>y 


many  de|>endant8.  Hia  companions,  not  being 
able  to  mix  in  the  conversation,  could  make  no 
discovery  of  their  igporance  or  surprise,  and  were 
gradually  initiated  in  tlie  worid,  as  they  gained 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  prince  had,  by  frequent  lectures,  been 
taught  tne  use  and  nature  of  money ;  but  the 
ladies  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  comprehend 
what  the  merchants  did  with  small  pieces  of  ^Id 
and  silver,  or  why  things  of  so  little  use  should  be 
received  as  an  equivalent  to  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

They  studied  the  language  two  years,  while 
Imlac  was  preparing  to  set  before  them  the  vari- 
ous ranks  and  conmtions  of  mankind.  He  grew 
acquainted  with  all  who  had  any  tiling  uncommon 
in  their  fortune  or  conduct.  He  frequented  the 
voluptuous  and  the  frugal,  the  idle  and  the  busy, 
the  merchants  and  the  loeu  of  learning. 

The  prince  now  being  able  to  converse  with 
fluency,  and  having  learned  the  caution  necessary* 
to  be  obserN'ed  in  his  intercourse  with  strangers, 
began  to  accompany  Imlac  to  places  of  resoit, 
and  to  enter  into  all  assemblies,  that  he  might 
make  his  choice  of  l\fe. 

For  some  time  he  tliought  choice  needless,  be- 
cause all  appeared  to  him  really  happy.  Wher- 
ever he  went  ho  met  gavuty  and  kindness,  and 
heard  the  song  of  joy  or  t(ie  laugh  of  carelessness. 
He  be^an  to  believe  that  the  world  overflowed- 
with  umversal  plenty,  and  that  nothing  was  with- 
held either  from  want  or  merit ;  that  every  hand 
showered  liberality,  and  every  heart  melted  with 
benevolence :  "  and  who  then,"  says  he,  "  will  be 
sufierc^  to  be  wretched  ?** 

Imlac  permitted  the  pleasing  dehision,  and  was 
unwilling  to  cnish  the  hope  of  inexperience:  tiU 
one  day,  having  sata  wliile  silent,  "1  know  not," 
said  the  prince,  "  what  can  be  the  reason  that  I 
am  more  unhappy  than  any  of  our  friends,  I  see 
them  perpetuuly  and  unalterably  cheerful,  but 
feel  my  own  mmd  restless  and  uneasy.  I  am 
unsatisfied  with  those  pleasures  which  I  seem 
most  to  court.  I  live  in  the  crowds  of  jollity,  not 
BO  much  to  enjoy  company  as  to  shun  myself 
and  am  only  loud  and  merry  to  conceal  my  sad- 
ness.** 

"  Every  man,"  said  Imlac,  «  may,  by  examin- 
ing his  own  mind,  guess  what  passes  in  the 
rmnds  of  others :  when  you  feel  that  your  own 
gaycty  is  counterfeit,  it  may  justly  lead  jrou  to 
suspect  that  of  your  companions  not  to  be  sin- 
cere. Envy  is  commonly  reciprocal.  We  are  long 
before  we  are  convinced  that  happiness  is  never 
to  be  found,  and  each  believes  it  possessed  by 
others,  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  obtaining  it  for 
himself.  In  the  assembly,  where  you  passed  the 
last  night,  there  appeared  such  sprigntliness  of 
air.  and  volatility  of  fancy,  as  mi^t  have  suited 
beings  of  a  higher  order,  formed  to  mhobit  serener 
regions,  inaccesFible  to  care  or  sorrow :  yet,  be- 
lieve me,  prince,  tliere  was  not  one  who  did  not 
dread  the  moment  when  solitude  should  deliver 
him  to  the  tyranny  of  reflection." 

"  This,"  said  the  prince, "  may  be  true  of  others, 
since  it  is  true  of  me ;  yet,  whatever  be  the  general 
infelidty  of  man,  one  condition  is  more  happy 
than  another,  and  wisdom  surely  directs  us  to 
take  the  least  evil  in  the  choice  o/life?* 

"  The  causes  of  good  and  evU,"  answered  Im- 
lac, "are  so  various  and  uncertain,  so  often  cn- 
Ungled  wiUi  each  other,  so  diversified  by  vaijous 
relatwns,  and  so  much  subject  to  accidents  wdicn 
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Tbe  prince  soon  condnded  that  he  shoold 
never  be  happy  in  a  counfe  of  IHe  of  wldcb  he  was 
arfiained.  He  thoiijfht  it  unsinUblc  to  a  reaaon- 
Ue  being  to  act  without  a  plan,  and  to  be  sad  or 
cheeiful  only  by  chanr(>.  ^  Happiness,**  said  he, 
^  nmat  be  souicthing  solid  and  permanent,  with- 
out fear  and  witliout  uncertainty.** 

But  his  young  cornpanionn  )uid  fpiincd  so  much 
of  his  regard  by  their  frankness  and  courtt-sy,that 
he  could  not  leave  them  without  warning!  and  itv 
monstrance.  ^My  friends,**  saitl  he,  *<I  have 
aarioualy  conaidtrred  our  manners  and  our  pros- 
pecta,  and  find  that  we  have  mistaken  our  own 
interest;  the  first  years  of  man  must  make  provi- 
sion for  tbe  last  He  that  never  thinks,  never  can 
be  wise.  Perpetual  levity  most  end  in  ignorance ; 
and  intemperance,  though  it  may  fire  the  spirits 
for  an  hour,  will  make  life  short  or  miserable. 
Let  us  conadcr  that  youth  is  of  no  lone  duration, 
and  that  in  matiiro  ago,  M-hon  the  enchantments 
of  fancy  shall  ceas?,  and  phantoms  of  ddight 
dance  no  more  about  us,  we  shall  have  no  com- 
ferta  but  the  esteem  of  wiso  men,  and  the  means 
of  doing  good.  Let  us,  therefore,  stop,  while  to 
atop  IS  in  our  power :  |pt  us  live  as  men  who  are 
some  time  to  grow  old,  and  to  whom  it  will  be 
the  most  dreadful  of  ell  evils  to  count  their  past 
years  by  follies,  and  to  bo  reminded  of  their  for- 
mar  hixuriance  of  health  only  bv  the  maladies 
which  liot  has  produced.** 

They  stared  awhile  in  silenr<»  on^  upon  ano- 
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lioo  vA  deinave  in  rta  dirscfioo. 
He  then  eotDnranicated  tfie 


hope ;  is  no  more  emaciated  by  envr,  i 
by  an^,  emascidatcd  by  tenderness,  or  depraaaed 
bygr^;  bill  walks  on  oilmly  tbiougfa  the  tiannte 
or  privacies  of  lite,  as  the  sun  pursues  alike  taa 
course  throiigli  the  calm  or  the  stormy  sky. 

He  enumerated  many  examples  of  heroes  in- 
moveable  fay  pain  or  pfeasure,  who  looked  with 
inditlerfMice'on  those  inodes  or  acddents  to  wUch 
the  vulgar  jiive  the  names  of  eood  and  eviL  Ha 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their  prnodieei^ 
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and  ann  themselves  against  the  shafts 
or  misfortune,  by  invulnerable   patience: 
dudine,  that  this  state  only  was  happiness,  and 
that  this  happiness  was  in  ever5r  one*s  power." 

Ilasselas  listened  to  him  with  the  venentioQ 
due  to  the  instructions  of  a  superior  being,  aiid« 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  humbly  unplored  tlM 
fibertv  of  visiting  so  great  a  master  of  true  wisdom. 
The  lecturer  hesitated  a  moment,  when  Raaaelas 
piit/i  purse  of  gold  into  his  hand,  which  be  re* 
ool^M  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  wonder. 
/^•*  I  have  found,*'  said  the  prince,  at  hia  return 
^to  Imlac,  "  a  man  who  can  teach  aD  that  ia  no> 
cessary  to  be  known ;  who,  from  the  unshaken 
throne  of  rational  fortitude,  looks  down  on  tfaa 
scenes  of  life  chancing  beneath  liim.  He  specdca| 
and  attention  watches  his  lips.  He  reasons,  and 
conmtion  doses  his  periods.  This  man  ahaU  be 
my  future  guide :  I  will  learn  his  doctrines,  and 
imitate  his  life.]*/ 
"  Bi»  not  too  Kastv,'*  said  Imlac.  « to  trust,  or  to 
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,  the  teachers  of  morality:  they  diflcourse 
fik«  angels,  but  they  live  like  men.** 

Rasselas,  who  could  not  conceive  how  any  man 
~  ]  reason  so  forcibly  without  feeling  the  co- 
7  6f  liis  own  arguments,  paid  his  vibit  in  a 
JajTs,  and  was  denied  admission.  Ho  had 
now  learned  the  power  of  money,  and  made  his 
way  by  a  piece  ot  gold  to  the  inner  apartment, 
whare  he  found  tlie  phUosophcr  in  a  room  half 
dukened,  with  his  eyes  misty,  and  his  face  pale. 
**  Sir,"  8ud  he,  ^  you  are  come  at  a  time  when 
all  human  firiendship  is  useless:  what  I  sufier 
aannot  be  remedied,  what  I  have  lost  cannot  be 
anpplied.  My  daughter,  my  only  daughter,  from 
irhoae  tenderness  1  expected  all  the  comforts  of 
my  mgdf  died  last  night  of  a  fever.  My  views,  my 
porpoaes,  my  hopes  arc  at  an  end :  1  am  now  a 
Kaialy  bon^,  disunited  from  Bodctv." 

**  Bur,"  said  the  prince,  **  mortality  is  an  event 
hf  which  a  wise  man  can  never  be  surprised :  we 
know  that  death  is  always  near,  ana  it  should 
Khwefore  always  be  expected." — "  Yoimjj  man," 
anawared  the  philo^oohcr,  <*  you  speak  like  one 
that  has  never  felt  the  pan^  of  scfmration." 
**  Aiva  TOO  then  forgot  the  precepts,"  said  Rasse- 
lai^  "  which  you  so  powerfully  enforced  ?  Has 
wiadom  no  strength  to  nnii  the  heart  against  cala- 
mity? Consider  that  external  tilings  are  natu- 
rally variable,  but  trulii  and  reason  are  always 
tha  Mmo."  "  What  comfort,"  said  the  mourner, 
•*  aan  truth  and  reason  afford  me  ?—of  what  effect 
ara  they  now,  but  to  tell  me,  that  mv  daughter 
win  not  be  restored?" 

Tha  prince,  whose  humanity  would  not  sufier 
Um  to  mault  misery  with  reproof,  went  away, 
eonnnced  of  the  emptiness  or  rhetorical  sounds. 
and  tha  inefficacy  of  polished  periods  and  studied 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A   GLDIP8E  OF   PASTORAL   LIFE. 

He  was  still  eager  upon  the  same  inquiry ;  and 
having  heard  of  a  hermit,  that  hved  near  the 
kkwaat  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  filled  the  whole 
eonntiy  with  the  fame  of  his  sanctity,  resolved 
tOTiathis  retreat,  and  inquire  whether  that  fe- 
ndtr,  which  public  life  could  not  aflbrd,  was  to 
ba  KWnd  in  solitude ;  and  whether  a  man,  whose 
ago  and  virtue  made  him  veneniiile,  could  tench 
any  peculiar  art  of  shunning  cviN,  or  enduring 


loilac  and  the  princo<«s  agreed  to  accompany 
liim;  and,  after  the  ncoe!«sary  preparations,  thcnr 
began  their  ioumev.  Their  way  lay  throusn 
tha  ficldiL  wnero  shephord.s  tended  iHcir  ilocks, 
and  the  lambs  were  plavinir  upon  the  pasture. 
"  This,''  said  the  poet,  "  is  the  life  whidi  has 
baan  often  celebrated  for  its  innocence  and  quiet ; 
Irt  na  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  among  the  shep- 
herds' tents,  and  know  whether  all  onr  searches 
are  not  to  terminate  in  pastoral  simplicity." 

Tha  proposal  pleased  them,  and,  they  induced 
tha  shepherds,  by  small  presents  ani)  familiar 

Seations,  to  tell  the  opinion  of  their  own  state : 
ty  were  so  rude  anti  ignorant,  so  little  able  to 
eompare  the  good  with  the  evil  of  the  occupa- 
tion, and  so  indistinct  i'l  their  narratives  and 
deacriptions,  lliat  xorv  litTlo  could  be  learned 
from  tncm.  B;it  it  was  evident  that  their  hearts 
ware  cankered  with  di«<-ontent;  that  they  con- 


sidared  themselves  as  condemned  to  labour  for 
the  luxury  of  the  ridi,  and  looked  up  with  stupid 
malevolence  towards  those  that  were  placed 
above  them. 

The  princess  pronounced  Hith  vehemence,  that 
she  would  ne\'er  sufier  these  envious  savages  lo 
be  her  companions,  and  that  she  should  not  soon 
be  desirous  of  seeing  any  more  specimens  of  rus- 
tic happiness ;  but  could  not  believe  that  all  the 
accounts  of  primeval  pleasures  were  fabulous, 
and  was  in  doubt  whether  life  had  any  thing 
that  could  be  justly  preferred  to  the  placid  gra- 
tifications of  nelds  and  woods.  She  nopeduiat 
the  time  would  come,  when,  with  a  few  virtu- 
ous and  elegant  companions,  she  should  cather 
fiowers  planted  by  her  own  hands,  fondle  the 
lambs  or  her  own  ewe,  and  listen  without  care, 
among  brooks  and  breezes,  to  one  of  her  maidens 
reading  in  the  shade. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   DAMGEa  OF   PROSPEEITT. 

On  the  next  day  they  continued  their  journey, 
till  the  heat  conipellcd  them  to  look  round  for 
shelter.  At  a  small  distance  they  saw  a  thick 
wood,  which  they  no  sooner  entered  than  they 
perceived  that  they  were  approaching  the  habi- 
tations of  men.  The  shrubs  were  diligently  cut 
away  to  open  walks  where  tJic  shades  were 
darkest  |  the  boughs  of  opposite  trees  were  arti- 
ficially mterwoven,  seats  of  flowery  turf  were 
raised  in  vacant  spDices,  and  a  rivulet,  that  wan- 
toned along  the  side  of  a  winding  path,  had  its 
banks  sometimes  opened  into  small  basins,  and 
its  streams  sometimes  obstructed  by  little  mounds 
of  stone  heaped  together  to  increase  its  mur 
murs. 

They  papsed  slowly  through  the  wood^  de 
lighted  with  such  unexpected  accommodations, 
and  entertained  each  other  with  conjecturinf 
what,  or  who,  he  could  be,  that  in  those  rude 
and  unfrequented  regions  had  leisure  and  art  foi 
such  harmless  luxuri'. 

As  they  advanced  they  heard  the  sound  ot 
music,  and  saw  youtlis  and  virgins  dancing  in 
the  crove;  and,  going  still  farther,  beheld  a 
stately  palace  built  upon  a  hill,  surrounded  with 
woods.  The  laws  of  e&stcni  hospitality  allowed 
them  to  enter,  and  the  master  welcomed  them 
like  a  man  liberal  and  wealthy. 

He  was  tfUWlul  enough  in  appearances  soon  to 
discern  ll:at  they  were  no  common  guests,  and 
spread  his  table  with  magrnificencc.  The  elo- 
quence  of  Iiulac  caught  his  attention^  and  the 
loflv  conrtesv  of  the  princess  excited  lus  respect 
"\Vl'ie:i  they  offered  to  depart,  he  entreated  their 
stay,  and 'was  the  next  day  more  imH-illing  to 
dismifis  theui  than  before.  '  They  were  easily 
persuaded  to  stop,  and  ci\'ihty  grew  up  in  time 
to  freedom  and  confidence. 

The  prince  now  saw  all  the  domestics  checr- 
fid,  and  all  tlie  face  of  nature  smiling  round  the 
piece,  and  could  not  forbear  to  hop'*  that  he 
should  find  here  whot  he  was  seeking:  but 
when  he  was  congratulating  the  master  upon 
his  possessions,  he  ans^vercd  with  a  wgh,  *'  My 
conaition  has  indeed  the  appearance  of  happi- 
ness, but  appearances  are  delusive,  ^ly  pros- 
perity puts  my  life  in  danger;  the  Bas^a  irf" 
Reypt   is   my '  enemr,   i.tcpns^l   only   by    my 
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WMdth  and  iwptilartty.  I  have  been  hitherto 
protected  against  him  by  the  princess  of  the 
countiy :  but,  as  the  favour  of  tne  great  is  un- 
certain, I  know  not  how  soon  my  defenden 
may  be  persuaded  to  share  the  plunder  with  the 
Bassa.  i  have  sent  my  treasures  into  a  distant 
country,  and,  upon  the  first  alarm,  am  prepared 
to  follow  them.  Then  will  my  enemies  not  in 
my  mansion,  and  enjoy  the  gardens  whidi  I 
have  planted.** 

They  all  joined  in  lamenting  his  danger,  and 
depret^iting  his  exile ;  and  the  princess  was  so 
much  distuH>ed  with  the  tumujt  of  grief  and 
indignation,  that  she  retired  to  her  apartment 
They  continued  with  their  kmd  inviter  a  few 
days  longer,  and  then  went  to  find  the  hemit 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE   HAPPINESS   OP  SOUTVDB.     THE   HERMIT*S 
HISTORY. 

Thet  came,  on  the  third  day,  by  the  direction 
ot  the  peasants,  to  the  hermit's  cell :  it  was  a 
cavern  m  the  side  of  a  mountain,  overshadowed 
with  palm  trees;  at  such  a  distance  fiom  the 
cataract,  that  nothing  more  was  heard  than  a 
gentle  uniform  murmur,  such  as  composed  the 
mind  to  pensive  meditation,  especially  when  it 
was  assisted  by  the  wind  whistline  among  the 
branches.  The  first  rude  essay  en  nature  had 
been  so  much  improved  by  human  labour,  that  the 
cave  contained  several  apartments  appropriated 
to  diflerent  uses,  and  often  afibrded  lodgmg  to 
travellers,  whom  darkness  or  tempests  happened 
to  overtake. 

The  hermit  sat  on  a  bench  at  the  door,  to  en- 
joy Uie  coolness  of  the  evening.  On  one  side 
lay  a  book  with  pens  and  paper,  on  the  other 
mechanical  instruments  of  various  kinds.  As 
they  approached  him  unregarded,  the  princess 
obf«on'«Hi  ihnt  lu»  had  not  the  countenance  of  a 
man  thnt  lirid  found  or  rouhi  toarh  Uu*  way  to 
hnpiunivss.  '       I 

'I  Ih'v  •*alut( mI   hiiM   with  preat  rejsprct,  wliitli 
ho  n>|>:u«l  liko  a  man  not  unaccustonuHl  to  tlu'  • 
toruM  ot"  rourls.     "My  rliililron,"  said  ho,  *' it  j 
yi»n  \\i\\o  toil  yonr  way.  you  shall  he  wilhnfily  | 
Mupplird   with   H\\i]\  ronvrniiMircs  lor  tho  ni^ht  i 
n«  llu<  oaviMM   will  atKtrd.     1   havr  nil  tliat  na- 
Inio  ii'uMin-i,  and  sow  will  not  rxpivt  dtlicacios 
\\\  t%  ht  iioit'-i  ri'Il." 

'ri»i'\  lliankt'd  liini :  and,  rntnini:,  won* 
lilnitrd  \ull\  llio  nralnr'»q  mtd  nxnlarity  of  the 
|»la»-i\  'I'lii'  liiMniit  Ht't  llrsh  and  \\\\w  l»ofon* 
thiMU.  tluMHih  \\o  iVd  oidy  upon  iVnitM  and  wa-  , 
l»M.  lilt  dl'«ot»umi»  wrtf*  t'luMMlnl  witiiout  lovilv, 
nnd  piiMi-i  >Mlhont  (MitluiniaMin.  lit*  soon  v.ainrd 
llu'  r  itiMMM  nl"  lui  jMi.' <f»»,  nud  tlio  priuooss  n*-  ■ 
pi  nird  lin  lii»-i(y  rtn-nir. 

Vt   In- 1    \\\\\,w   Wi\A\\   tlnn:   "  I   do  ni>t  now 
Wood.  I  iliii   >,iiii    ii'pMlution  iM  ;m>  tar  rxtiMuU^l: 
\\t>  li.Mo   liiiiiil  ()(  i\uiu  i»|' your  NNisdoni,  nrnl  i 
irtino   liiilif'i   {y^  uupItiH'  your  dirt'ilion  tor  this 
uiinu;  \\\'M\  and  inuidcn  in  tho  choicr  «j/7i/V."  ' 

*''\\%  \\\m  th.it  Uw'i  \\,||."  nnswtTod  tho  hor- 
nitt,  "iMiv  liiiMi  nl'  luo  IM  "^ood;  nor  can  I 
j:ivo  nnv  olhfi  inh»  lor  ohoicr,  than  to  n'move 
\\\m\  all  appaitMit  v\i\."  ^ 

"Mo  ^mII  uionI  mliiinly  roniDvo  from  »nil," 
Mod  Iho  pmu'o,  "who  shall  drvoto   hinxi-lt'  to 
ih.u  itduudo  wimh  you  havi»  rooomniondrd  hy  | 
X  »>'i   o\an»plo.*'  I 


<*  I  have  indeed  lived  fifteen  yean  in  wi- 
tude,**  said  the  hermit,  ''  but  haTe  no  desire  tk. 
ray  example  should  gain  any  inutatora.  la  d^ 
youth  I  professed  arms,  and  was  raised  by  ^ 
grees  to  the  highest  military  rajik.  1  hafetn- 
versed  wide  countries  at  the  head  of  my  tntfg, 
and  seen  many  battles  and  sieves.  At  ka. 
being  disgustedly  the  preferments  of  a  ywa^ 
officer,  and  feeling  that  my  vigour  was  befa- 
lling to  decay,  I  resolved  to  close  my  life  a 
peace,  having  found  the  world  full  of  8naie%  dis- 
cord, and  misery.  I  had  once  escaped  fitn  Ibe 
pursuit  of  the  enemv  by  the  shelter  of  tbiiii- 
vem,  and  therefore  chose  it  for  my  final  rendeacc 
I  employed  artificers  to  form  it  into  cfaainbas^ 
and  stored  it  i^ith  all  that  I  was  likely  to  waal 

"  For  some  time  aftnr  my  retreat,  I  rtjtkd 
like  a  tempest-beaten  sailor  at  liis  entrance  itfo 
the  harbour,  being  doliohted  vtith  the  soddet 
change  of  the  noise  and  Tnirry  of  war  1o  stiliNK 
and  repose.  AV'hon  the  pleasure  of  novdrr 
went  away,  I  employed  my  hotirs  in  exanoii^ 
the  plant*)  which  grow  in  the  vullev,  and  Uk 
minerals  which  1  collected  from  the  rocks.  Bit 
that  inquiry  is  now  £rrown  tasteless  and  irksome. 
I  have  been  for  some  time  unsettled  and  dir 
tracted:  my  mind  is  disturbed  with  a  thoaiaad 
[wrplexities  of  doubt,  and  vanities  of  imagina- 
tion, which  hourly  prevail  upon  me,  hecaim  I 
have  no  opportunities  of  relaxation  or  direnioiL 
I  am  sometimes  ashamed  to  think  that  I  eorid 
not  secure  myself  from  vice  but  by  retiring  fm 
the  exercise  of  virtue,  and  begin  to  suspect  ifatf 
I  was  rather  impelled  by  resentment  than  led  bj 
devotion  into  sohtude.  My  fancy  riots  in  wumm 
of  folly ;  and  I  lament  that  I  have  lost  so  muck, 
and  have  gained  so  little.  In  solitude,  if  I  » 
cape  the  example  of  bad  men,  I  want  likewiie 
the  counsel  and  conversation  of  the  good.  I 
have  been  long  comparing  the  e\'ils  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  society,  and  resolve  to  return  rato 
the  world  to-morrow.  The  life  of  a  solitary  man 
will  ho  rcrtainlv  miserable,  but  not  certainly  de- 
vout." 

They  hoard  his  rosolution  with  surprise,  but, 
aller  a  short  pauso,  ofForod  to  conduct  hnn  to 
Cairo.  lie  du<r  up  a  considorable  treasure  which 
he  had  hid  amon£r  the  rocks,  and  accoinnanied 
them  to  the  city,  on  which,  as  he  approached  it, 
he  gazed  with  rapture. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE    HAPPINKSS    OF    A    LIFE    LED    ACCORDING      TO 

NATURE. 

Uassrlas  wont  oflen  to  an  assembly  of  learned 
uion,  who  mot  at  stated  times  to  unbend  their 
minds  and  compare  their  opinions.  Their  man- 
ners wore  somewhat  coarse,  but  llicir  conversa- 
tion w:is  instnictivo,  and  tlioir  disputations  acute, 
Ihouiih  sometimes  too  violent,  and  often  con- 
tinued till  neither  controvorti.-t  remombercd  upon 
what  (juestion  they  began.  Some  faults  were 
almost  general  amoni:  them:  evor>-  one  was 
desirous  to  dictate  to  the  rest,  and  every  one  was 
pleased  to  hear  tJio  genius  or  know  ledse  of  ano- 
ther depreciated. 

In  this  assondjlv  Ra«s!  las  was  n  Iatir»e  Ids  in 
torview  with  the  li<Tiiiit,  and   tlio   wonder  with 
which  he  heard  him  ornsnre  a  course  of  life  which 
he  had  so  drlihvrately  i  lio«f  n.  and  so  laudabt> 
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MtovvwL  The  aentunents  of  the  hearen  were 
Vftiious.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  the  folly  of 
Ub  dioice  had  been  justly  punished  by  condem- 
iMtion  to  perpetual  perseverance.  C>ne  of  the 
youngest  among  them,  with  great  vehemence, 
pffOROunced  him  a  hypocrite.  Some  talked  of  the 
right  of  society  to  tne  labour  of  indinduals,  and 
cofuadeied  retirement  as  a  desertion  of  duty. 
Others  readily  allowed,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  claims  of  the  public  were  satisfied,  and 
when  a  man  might  properly  sequester  himself  to 
review  his  life,  u>d  punfyhis  heart 

One,  who  appeared  more  affected  with  the  nar- 
rAtire  than  the  resL  thought  it  likely,  that  the 
hennit  would,  in  a  iew  years,  fio  back  to  his  re- 
treat, and,  perhaps,  if  shame  did  not  restrain,  or 
death  intercept  him,  return  once  more  from  his 
retreat  into  the  worid.  "  For  the  hope  of  happi- 
ness," said  he,  "  is  so  strongly  impressed,  that 
the  longest  experience  is  not  able  to  cfiace  it  Of 
the  present  state,  whatever  it  be,  we  feel,  and  are 
forced  to  confess,  the  misery ;  yet,  when  the  same 
state  is  again  at  a  distance,' imagination  paints  it 
as  desirable.  But  the  time  will  surely  come,  when 
desire  will  no  longer  be  our  torment,  and  no  man 
shall  be  wretched  but  by  his  own  fault*' 

<*  This,"  said  a  philosopher,  who  had  heard  him 
with  tokens  of  great  impatience,  **  is  the  present 
condition  of  a  wise  man.  The  time  is  alr^uly 
oome,  when  none  are  wretched  but  by  their  own 
fault  Nothing  is  more  idle  than  to  inquire  after 
happiness,  which  nature  has  kindly  placed  within 
our  reach.  The  way  to  be  happy,  is  to  live  ac- 
eoiding  to  nature,  in  obedience  to  that  universal 
and  uMlteraUe  law  with  which  every  heart  is  ori- 
ginally impressed  ;  which  is  not  written  on  it  by 
precept,  but  en^ven  by  destiny ;  not  instilled  by 
adneation,  but  infused  at  our  nativity.  He  that 
fives  according  to  nature  will  suffer  nothing  from 
the  delusions  of  hope  or  importunities  of  desire; 
he  will  receive  and  reject  with  equability  of  tem- 
per; and  act  or  suffer  as  the  reason  of  tlungs  shall 
alternately  prescribe.  Other  men  may  amuse 
themselves  with  subtle  definitions,  or  intricate  ra- 
liocmation.  Let  them  learn  to  be  wise  by  easier 
means :  let  them  observe  the  hind  of  the  forest, 
and  the  linnet  of  the  grove :  let  them  consider  the 
life  of  animals,  whose  motions  are  regulated  by 
instinct;  they  obey  their  guide,  and  are  happy. 
Let  us,  thereibre,  at  length,  cease  to  dispute,  and 
kam  to  five:  throw  away  the  incumbrance  of 
precepts,  which  they  who  utter  them  with  so 
BHich  pride  and  pomp,  do  not  understand,  and 
cany  with  us  this  simple  and  intelligible  maxim, 
ThU  deviation  from  nature,  is  deviation  from 
bapmness." 

When  he  liad  spoken,  he  looked  round  him 
with  a  placid  air,  and  enjoyed  the  consciousness 
jf  his  own  beneficence.  *'  Sir,"  said  the  prince, 
with  great  modesty,  "as  I,  like  all  the  rast  of 
mankmd,  am  desirous  of  felicity,  my  closest  at- 
tention has  been  fixed  upon  your  (liscourse :  I 
doubt  not  the  truth  of  a  position  which  a  man  so 
Learned  has  so  confidently  advanced.  Let  me 
only  know  what  it  is  to  live  according  to  nature.** 

*^  When  I  find  young  men  so  humble  and  so 
docile,**  said  the  philosopher,  "  I  can  deny  them 
•o  intormation  which  my  studios  have  enabled 
me  to  afibrd.  To  live  according  to  nature,  is  to 
act  always  witn  due  regard  to  the  fitness  arisine 
fifom  the  relations  and  qualities  of  causes  and  et- 
Aicts ;  to  concur  with  tlie  in'eat  and  unchangeable 
I  of  universal  felicity;  to  co-operate  with 


the  general  disposition  and  tendency  of  the  pr» 
sent  system  of  things.** 

The  prince  soon  found  that  this  was  one  of  th« 
ssges  whom  he  should  understand  less  as  h« 
h^rd  hun  longer.  He  therefore  bowed  and  wa« 
silent ;  and  the  philosopher,  supposing  him  satis- 
fied, and  the  rest  vanquished,  rose  up  and  de- 
parted with  the  air  of  a  man  that  had  co-operated 
with  the  present  syetem. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

THE    PRINCE   AND   HIS   SISTER    DIVIDE    BETWEEN 
THEM    THE   WORK   OF  OBSERVATION. 

Rasselas  returned  home  full  of  reflections, 
doubting  how  to  direct  his  future  steps.  Of  the 
way  to  happiness  he  found  the  learned  and  sim- 
ple equally  ignorant ;  but,  as  he  was  yet  young, 
ne  flattered  himself  that  he  had  time  remaining 
for  more  experiments,  and  farther  inquiries.  He 
communicated  to  Imlac  his  observations  and  his 
doubts,  but  was  answered  by  him  with  new 
doubts,  and  remarks  that  gave  him  no  comfort 
He  therefore  discoursed  more  frequently  and 
freely  witli  his  sister,  who  had  yet  the  same  hope 
with  himself,  and  always  assisted  him  to  give 
some  reason  why,  though  he  had  been  hitherto 
frustrated,  he  might  succeed  at  last. 

"We  have  hitherto,**  said  she,  "known  but 
little  of  the  world  ;  we  have  never  yet  been  either 
great  or  mean.  In  our  own  country,  thou/^h  we 
had  royalty,  we  had  no  power;  and  in  this  we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  private  recesses  of  domestic 
peace.  Imlac  favours  not  our  search,  lest  we 
should  in  time  find  him  mistaken.  We  will  di- 
vide the  task  between  us :  you  shall  try  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  splendour  of  courts,  and  I  will 
range  the  shades  of  humbler  life.  Perhaps  com- 
mand and  authority  may  be  the  supreme  bless- 
ings, as  they  afibrd  the  most  opportunities  of 
doing  good :  or,  perhaps,  what  this  world  can  give 
maybe  found  in  the  noodest  habitations  of  middle 
fortune :  too  low  for  great  designs,  and  too  high 
for  penury  and  distress. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  PRIMCB   EXAMINES   THE  BAFPlNESa  OB   HIOH 
STATIONS 

Rasselas  applauded  the  design,,  and  appeared 
next  day  with  a  splendid  retinue  at  the  court  of 
the  Bassa.  He  was  soon  distinguished  for  his 
magnificence,  and  admitted,  as  a  prince  whose 
cunosity  had  brouj^bt  him  from  distant  countries, 
to  an  intimacy  with  the  great  oflicers,  and  fre- 
quent conversation  with  the  Bassa  himself. 

He  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  idbk 
must  be  pleased  with  his  own  condition,  whom  aL 
approacned  with  reverence,  and  heard  with  obe- 
dience, and  who  had  the  power  to  extend  his 
edicts  to  a  whole  kingdom.  "  There  can  be  no 
pleasure,**  said  he,  "  equal  to  that  of  feeling  at 
once  the  joy  of  thousands  all  made  happy  by  wise 
administration.  Yet,  since,  by  the  law  of  subor 
dination,  this  sublime  delight  can  be  in  one  na 
tion  but  the  lot  of  one,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to 
think  that  there  is  some  satisfaction  more  papular 
and  accessible^  and  that  millions  can  hardly  be 
subjected  to  tlie  will  of  a  single  man.  «fnlv  to  fill' 


mmmmfmtf  iMwy  ipytT^M  « 


yh  had  beai  too  loiiigaecimomed  to  tfa>  cjubh*. 
flctioo  </  Imbe  and  Imt  broCliav  to  be  laadb 
pleM^d  with  diOdidi  kvkf  and  pntde  whieb  had 
»o  meaiiing.  8he  fimod  their  thoo^^  namnr, 
their  wiaties  low,  and  their  merrimeiit  olteo  artifi- 
ciaL  Their  pleaauree,  poor  aa  thej  were,  eonld 
BoC  be  preaerred  pure,  bat  were  imbittered  by 
petty  co'npctJUofif  and  wocthleacetnulatioii.  Tbejr 
were  alwayi  jealoua  of  the  beaaty  of  each  other; 
of  a  finality  to  which  aoUcitiide  can  add  notbii^ 
and  from  which  detraction  can  take  nothing  awaj. 
Many  were  in  lore  with  triflera  like  themadf  ei^ 
and  many  fancied  that  they  were  in  loire  when  in 
truth  they  were  only  idle.  Their  aflectioo  wma 
not  Hied  on  aeniic  or  riitne,  and  therefore  aeldom 
ended  but  in  vexation.  Their  grief,  howerer,  like 
then'  joy,  wif  traniient;  erery  thing  floated  in 
their  mmd  unconnected  with  the  past  or  fatore, 
ao  that  one  defiiro  camly  gave  way  to  another,  aa 
a  aecond  Rtonc  cant  into  the  water  eflacea  and 
isonfoundfl  the  drrlea  of  the  finrt 

Witli  thrM  girls  nhe  played  aa  with  moflbnave 
animali,  and  found  thcin  proud  of  her  coonte- 
iianco,  and  weary  of  her  company. 

But  her  purpofo  waa  to  examine  more  deeply, 
and  her  aflability  easily  pcmuaded  the  hearta 
that  woro  twcjlting  with  sorrow  to  discharge  their 
■acreta  in  h(tr  ear;  and  those  whom  hope  flat- 
tarad,  or  prospnrily  drHi^litcd,  often  courted  her 
to  partake  their  pleasures. 

Tha  prinoeaa  and  her  brotlicr  conunoolj  met 
fai  tha  afanbig  b  a  prititi  f ummtfwbouat  on  tht 
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CUAPTER  XX  VL 

TSB  nuxccsa  ccacnxvms 

raiTATB  urs. 

Xkkatah,  perceiving  her  bwadiert 
fixod.  proceeded  ni  her  namtiv^e. 

« In  lamifiea,  where  there  ia  oriaiioC| 
there  is  oommonhr  discord:  if  a  kingdoM  ba^  as 
Indac  tells  us,  a  great  fiunihr,  a  &iialT  ifcev  * 
ia  a  fitUe  kinedom,  torn  wrth  f«**^Hia  mmd 

poaed  to  rcvoJutioos.    An  onpractiaed  i 

expects  the  love  of  psientB  and  duldreB  to  ba 
constant  and  equal:  but  this  ktndneaa  aiMmii 
continues  bcvond  the  years  of  in&Bcy:  m  a 
abort  time  the  children  becooie  mala  to  tiwir 
parents.  Benefits  are  allayed  bj  mmiailw, 
and  ffratitude  debased  by  envy. 

**  Parents  and  children  seldom  act  m  oonecft; 
each  child  endeavours  to  appropriate  the  f bIiw  im 
or  fondness  of  the  parents;  and  the  paranl^ 
with  yet  leas  temptation,  betray  each  other  to 
their  children ;  thus  some  place  their  eonfidaaoa 
in  the  father,  and  some  in  the  mother^  and  by 
dcgreea  the  house  is  filled  with  aitincea  and 
feiKls. 

**  The  opinions  of  children  and  parenta,  of  tha 
young  ana  the  old,  are  nativallr  oppoaite,  bj 
the  contrary  cfS^cts  of  hope  and  despondence,  of 
expectation  and  experience,  without  ciime  or 
IbliT  on  cither  side.  The  colours  of  Me  in  joulh 
and  aga  appear  diiRreaty  aa  6ie  ftea  of  r  ^ 
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ming  and  winter.  And  how  can  children  credit 
the  aMertions  of  jparento,  which  their  own  eyea 
abow  them  to  be  talge  7 

*  Few  parents  act  in  anch  a  manner  ai  much 
to  enforce  their  maxims  by  the  credit  of  their 
fires.  The  old  man  trusts  wholly  to  ^ow  con- 
trivance and  gradual  progression ;  the  youth  ex- 
pects to  force  his  way  by  genius,  vigour,  and 
precinitance.  The  old  man  pays  regard  to  nches, 
and  the  youtli  reverences  \irtuc  The  old  man 
deifies  i^rudence :  the  youth  commits  himself  to 
magnammitv  and  chance.  The  jroung  man.  who 
intends  no  iU,  bclioTes  that  none  is  intended,  and 
therefore  acts  with  openness  and  candour:  but 
his  father,  having  sufiered  the  injuries  of  fraud, 
.  ia  impelled  to  suspect,  and  too  often  allnred  to 
piactise  it  Age  looks  with  anger  on  the  teme- 
rity of  youth,  and  youth  with  contempt  on  the 
■ciupalosity  of  age.  Thus  parents  and  children, 
lor  the  greatest  part,  five  on,  to  love  less  and 
less:  and,  if  those  whom  nature  has  thus  closely 
united  are  the  torments  of  each  other,  where 
•hall  we  look  for  londemcss  and  consolation  ?" 

"  Surely,"  said  the  prince,  "  you  must  liave 
been  unfortunate  in  your  clioicc  of  acquaintance: 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  most  tender  of 
all  relations  is  thus  impeded  in  its  effects  by 
natural  necessitv." 

"  Domestic  discord,"  answered  she,  "  is  not 
inevitably  and  fatally  necessary;  but7et  it  is 
not  easily  avoided.  We  seldom  see  that  a  whole 
family  is  virtuous:  the  food  and  the  evil  cannot 
well  agree ;  and  the  evu  can  yet  less  agree  with 
one  another:  even  the  virtuous  fall  sometimes  to 
variance,  when  their  virtues  are  of  difierent  kinds, 
and  tending  to  extremes,  la  general,  those 
paronts  have  inost  reverence  who  most  deserve 
It;  for  ho  that  lives  well  cannot  be  despised. 

"  Many  other  evils  infest  private  Ine.  Some 
are  the  slaves  of  servants  whom  they  have 
tnisted  with  their  affairs.  Some  are  kept  m  con- 
tinual anxiety  by  the  caprice  of  rich  relations, 
nrhom  they  cannot  please,  and  dare  not  oflcnd. 
Some  husbands  are  imperious,  and  some  iiives 


<«  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?"  said  KasseUs; 
« the  more  we  inquire  the  less  we  can  resolve. 
Surely  he  is  most  likely  to  please  himself  that 
has  no  other  inclination  to  regard." 


pmvvise;  and,  as  it  is  always  more  easy  to  do 
evil  than  good,  though  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of 
ona  can  very  laiely  make  many  happy,  the  folly 
or  vice  of  one  may  often  make  many  miserable." 

**  If  such  be  the  general  effect  of  marriage," 
mud  the  prince,  **  I  shall  for  the  future  think  it 
fkiiffeious  to  connect  my  interest  with  that  of 
■DoUier,  lest  I  should  be  unhappy  by  my  part- 
no's  fault" 

**  I  have  met,"  said  the  princess,  "  with  many 
who  live  single  for  that  reason ;  but  I  never  found 
that  their  prudence  ought  to  raise  envy.  They 
dfoam  away  their  time  without  friendship,  with- 
out fondnasa,  and  are  driven  to  rid  themselves  of 
Che  day,  for  which  they  hxv^  no  use,  by  childish 
aauisements  or  vicious  delights.  Thoy  act  as 
beio^  under  the  constant  sense  of  some  known 
infenoiity,  that  fills  their  minds  with  rancour, 
and  their  tongues  with  censure.  They  are  peev- 
•ih  at  home,  and  malevolent  abroad ;  and,  as  the 
oodaws  of  human  nature,  make  it  their  business 
and  their  pleasure  to  disturb  that  society  which 
deban  them  from  its  privileges.  To  hve  with- 
oet  feeline  or  exciting  sympathy,  to  be  fortunate 
%ntliout  adding  to  the  felicity  of  others,  or  afflicted 
witliout  tasting  the  balm  d  pity,  is  a  state  more 
gloomy  tlian  solitude :  it  is  not  retreat,  but  ex- 
duaion  from  mankind.  Marriage  has  many 
paiiisy  but  cchbacY  has  no  pleasures." 
3  K. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DISQUISITION   UPON   GREATNESS. 

The  conversation  luui  a  short  pause.  The 
prince,  having  considered  his  sister's  observations, 
told  her,  that  she  bad  surveyed  life  with  prejudice, 
and  supposed  misery  where  slie  did  not  find 
it  **  >  our  narrative,"  says  he,  "  throws  yet  a 
darker  gloom  upon  the  prospects  of  futurity:  the 
predictions  of  Imlac  were  but  faint  sketches  of 
the  evils  painted  by  r«  ekayah«  1  have  been  lately 
convinced  that  quiet  is  not  the  daughter  of  gran- 
deur, or  of  power :  that  her  presence  is  not  to  be 
bought  by  wealth,  or  enforced  by  conquest.  It 
is  evident,  that  as  any  man  acts  m  o  wider  com- 
pass, he  must  be  more  exposed  to  opposition 
from  enmity,  or  miscaniage  from  chance :  who- 
ever has  many  to  please  or  to  govern  most  use 
tlie  ministn'  ot  many  agents,  Eonie  of  whom  will 
be  wicked,  and  some  ignorant;  by  some  he  will 
be  misled,  and  by  others  betrayed.  If  he  grati- 
fies one,  ho  will  offend  anotlier ;  those  that  are 
not  favoured  will  think  themselves  injured ;  and, 
since  favours  can  be  conferred  but  upon  fe\iv,  the 
greater  number  will  be  always  discontented." 

"  The  discontent,"  said  the  princess.  **  which 
is  thus  unreasonable,  I  hope  that  I  shall  always 
have  spirit  to  despise,  and  you  power  to  repress." 
** Discontent,"  answered  Rasselas,  "will  not 
always  be  without  reason  under  the  most  just  and 
vigilant  administration  of  public  afhiirs.  None, 
however  attentive,  can  always  discover  that  merit 
which  indigence  or  faction  may  happen  to  ob- 
scure; and  none,  however  powerful,  can  always 
reward  it  Yet,  he  that  sees  inferior  desert  ad- 
vanced above  him  will  naturally  impute  that  nre- 
ference  to  partiality  or  caprice ;  and,  indeed,  it 
can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  any  man,  howcvei 
magnanimous  by  nature,  or  exalted  by  condition, 
willbe  able  to  persist  for  ever  in  fixed  and  inex- 
orable justice  of  distribution :  he  will  sometimes 
indulge  his  own  affections,  and  sometimes  those 
of  his  favourites :  he  will  permit  some  to  please 
him  who  can  never  ser\'e  nim:  he  will  discover 
in  those  whom  he  loves  qualities  which  in  reality 
they  do  not  possess ;  and  to  those  from  whom  he 
receives  pleasure,  he  will  in  his  turn  endeavour  to 
give  it  Thus  will  recommendatione  Bonielimes 
prevail  which  were  purchased  by  money,  or  by 
the  more  destructive  bribery  of  fiatteiy  and  ser- 
vility. 

"  He  that  hatli  much  to  do  ^-ill  do  something 
wrong,  and  of  that  wrong  must  sufier  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  he  ahould 
always  act  riglitly,  yet  when  such  numbera  are 
to  judge  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure  and 
obstruct  him  by  malevolence,  and  the  good,  some- 
timee,  by  mistake. 

"The  highest  stations  cannot  therefore  hooe 
to  be  the  abodes  of  happiness,  which  I  would 
willingly  believe  to  have  fled  firora  thrones  and 
palaces,  to  seats  of  humble  privacy  and  placid 
obscurity.  For  what  can  hinaor  the  satisfaction, 
or  intercept  the  expectations,  of  him  whose  aUh- 
ties  awJ  adequate  to  his  employments,  who  "- 
with  his  own  eyes  tlie  whole  cncoit  of  faM 
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^n^  T^^ho  choosM  by  hb  own  knowl<Mlg&  all 
wlioni  he  tniftte,  and  whom  non^  are  tempted  to 
decdv«  by  hope  or  feiir  ?  Siirt^ly  be  ha«  notiiiit|t 
to  do  bulla  love  and  to  be  loved^  to  be  virtiKHW 
btid  to  \ni  happy.** 

"Whtrhef  pcrf'Kt  bappiDcss  wo^jJd  bo  pf^ 
cured  by  perfect  gocnlnci^A,'*  sftiij  N'.kayah,  "Ihji 
world  will  never  jilli>rd  lin  opportunity  of  detciding. 
But  lhta<  at  Icufit,  nifty  be  rnamtained,  tJiat  ine  do 
not  Alwavn  tiftd  viwble  happiaeiiA  in  proportjon  to 
viaiblfli  virtue.  All  natural}  and  almost  all  politit'al 
ftvilsj  uro  incident  atikc  to  the  bad  and  |£Ood: 
they  Mc  ctmtoundHl  in  tb*ir  niiaeiy  of  a  faaiiiief 
and  not  nincb  djatingutshcd  m  th«  Utry  of  a  fae- 
Cioii  I  lh«y  iink  toftthpr  in  a  tcmpesi,  and  ar« 
diiVM  tttfetKdr  iVom  thfir  ^ourvlry  by  iijvadera. 
J^  4at  ^'irlue  can  aflord  L^  c^iuetneM  of  eon- 
#aaoeg,  and  a  atctdy  prospect  of  a  happier  ^tatc: 
tbii  moy  enable  us  to  iindure  calamity  ninth  pa- 
tieoca  ;  but  remember  tbat  patience  must  auppo«c 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

AAiSBLAi    AND    NEKATJOI  t^OJittHVE.   TITEim 

**Dfti^ii  ptijicew^"  said  Riuiflt^-lafl^  "  V<™  fall  into 
the  comraon  errora  of  exagj^eratory  JecAamation, 
by  pNxluciug  in  a  familiar  dUquis^tionf  ejcnmples 
of  naiional  calamities^  and  ecf'nee  of  ej^iensive 
misery,  which  are  Iband  in  hooka  rftth<^r  than  iri 
the  world,  lUid  which,  o«  tiiey  are  horrid^  iire  or- 
dain^ Ui  bt  rare.  Let  as  not  imagine  onli  which 
we  do  not  feci,  nor  injure  life  by  misrfpfetenta- 
tiona.  1  cannot  bear  that  ^tierufona  doqueuce 
whicb  threalenJi  «¥wy  eity  with  a  sic^  hko  tb« 
of  Jeniulem,  ibat  iii«k««  fimune  attend  on  vreiy 
fliffht  of  ]ocn9l%  and  vuspend^  ft^tileooe  cm  uSu 
wtne  of  every  blaflt  that  tMU«i  fmm  the  ■outk 

•'On  necw^ary  and  inevi table  fvih  which  over- 
whelm kingdoms  at  once,  all  dipptjTalicui  i-*  vain  : 
when  tbey  noppen,  they  must  hv  endureik  lint  it 
la  evidenl,  that  tbese  bursts  of  uniiorsal  distress 
are  more  dreaded  tlmn  fell  ;  thousands  hnd  ted 
thousands  flourish  in  youtb,  und  vvilheriu  npe, 
without  tlie  knowledi!c  of  any  oth*  r  tlmn  domes- 
tic  evil^,  and  share  die  tiamppleaavm-s  aud  vt^n- 
tionSf  wbetiier  their  kinfr?  are  nuld  or  cruel, 
whether  the  atntiei  of  thi  ir  conntrv  mirsne  tiieir 
en  emies,  or  ret  reat  be  fore  i  ti  tnii.  W  h  il  e  co  1 1  rf  s  are 
drsturhed  ivith  intestine  eompet i lion i^^  and  f[nd>ai^ 
fladors  are  nej^nliatin^  in  fon?ti»u  routitmi*,  Ihf^ 
«tnith  j»tiU  phes  Uii  anvil ,  mid  ilic  hnslmndmnn 
drives  hi«  ploUijh  for\\'urd;  tJi<^  nrceiitinries^  of  life 
are  requirt'd  and  oblaincEli  and  the  i^uiTt^i^aivt^ 
busine«<»  of  tlie  reasons  conltnues  to  make  its 
wonted  revolution?!* 

*'  Let  u»  tPiflc  to  <;ons'tder  what,  perhaps,  may 
never  happen,  and  what,  %iiien  il  fl)iall  han|v€n, 
will  lauph  at  human  fipinndabon.  Wu  will  myt 
endpavour  to  modify  tho  motions  of  i  he  p|eniC]it*«j 
or  to  Rk  tlie  defttiny  of  kingdom?*.  U  i^  our  buti- 
nes5  to  nuir-idrr  wlisit  beini^n  like  us  niav  pcrfotni ; 
each  laboimnj?  hr  hi?  ov%  n  hoppine^^s,  by  pro- 
rooting  wlUun  Im  cirtlt,  Jiowcvur  narrow,  the 
happiness  ol  otlu^s, 

"Mamage  i^i  e>idcudy  Uie  dictiilfj  <,C  nature  ; 
men  and  w  omi  n  wr  re  made  In  bi-  ihe  i  omuai^ions 
tf  each  other  ;  and,  therefore,  1  cannor  be  por- 
Buaded  but  thai  marriage  is  nne  of  th^i  tf^i^aiis  of 
happio«#»  " 


^'I  know  Qot,*^  aald  the  ptmttm^  ^wkAlin 
marriage  be  mon3  than  one  of  the  innutrntahft 
mode^  o(  hivnan  misery.  When  1  sc?e  and  fvcfcoei 
(iia  mtioixa  fofma  of  connubial  mfehxaXXfikt  OQftfr 
paclad  ^oaea  of  lasting  di^corrl,  th^i  wIMlHilVor  j 
iempaf^  iho  oppositions  ot  optuion^  tlw  fwApcnT 
aions  of  contra  nr  desire  wtiei^  botb  arir  Uigad  || 
violent  intpulees,  the  ohstiaat^?  conteil  «if  diafi  iP 
ino  rirtiK^i  whf  re  both  &re  unpikortofl  bv  «ai 
aciouBne&3  of  ^ood  in  I  Edition,  1  am  eomctimrt  d| 
posted  to  think,  with  the  m^eret  c^subU  of  AMi 
naliona,  tiiat  mam»£e  ia  rather  pcnnlliod  llMfr 
approVEsd,  and  ibfit  none,  but  by  tli^  mal^pMiflfl  fC 
a  piston  Coo  much  indul|^,  e»ta.ni§|e  lliMliitlf 
wiih  indissoluble  eompaett^^' 

**  Vou  seem  to  forftt,*'  rppli^d  Rasaeki^  •'iM 
Tou  hav^^^  e\  en  now,  repr^an^nt^  cebl^iAey  wt  tBpi 
happy  than  marfk|re»  Both  cemditioG*  »»T  h" 
bad,  but  they  cannot  both  ht>  woist>  Tfaiat  ilhap 
pens  when  wrouir  opinion »  are  enHtrtairtfd^  Inal 
tliey  motutJly  dc*?;tri>y  e^icb  otlver,  and  Ion*  &m 
mind  open  to  truth,** 

^*  I  rjjd  not  e\j>t*ct,"  ariaw^^retl  I  he  |iTinci«a, 
**to  hear  that  imputed  lo  fa]^eho<Ml,  wlud^i  i>  the 
cofjAwpienee  only  ol'  frailty.  To  tiie  rniDd,  ai  tu 
tho  eye,  it  is  ditl^ult  lo  compare  with  exaetniEai 
objects  vast  in  tiieir  exh^ta^  and  varroua  m  Ihe^ 
part^.  \Vhere  w^e  see  or  eonceive  the  whole  al 
once,  we  readily  note  die  diienmuiatfemtf,  and  dc* 
cide  lh<*  preference  :  but  of  tw^*  systems,  of  which 
neither  c^n  be  suneyi^l  by  any  humaii  bciiig  in 
ita  fuU  compass  and  majtruitude,andiiiakli{!ficil^«f 
oomplicatjon,  where  J*  the  wonder,  tiutjJttflSiQg 
of  the  whole  by  part»,  t  am  aitemately^Mna  N 
tme  and  the  other,  oa  either  pr^saea  on  my  m* 
mory  or  fancy  ?  We  diflcr  from  our>dve«  j«*f 
aa  WB  diibr'  from  each  other,  wh«n  we  wet 
only  part  of  the  quoiiljon,  aa  in  the  muUid^iMii 
relatinri*  of  politics  and  mor^iUiy  ;  but  wriwa  w* 
pored ve  the  wholt  al  once,  as  m  numetkal  ea^ 
putaliona,  oU  a^e  in  one  jiidpiieiit,  mM  tmm 
ever  vaii>"e  in  his  opnion." 

"Lit  m  not  ail,"  enid  ibe  pnncf*,  "  to  the 
OtlitT  f:xils  <if  life  ihn  hi Ur mess  of  controvenT, 
norrudcnvourto^Tc  with  each  oiber  in  ^ubtleUei 
of  u.r^nr[u:nL  We  j^rv  entploved  in  a  Bcarch  of 
ivliirh  both  an*  cqiiaHy  to  enjoy  tlie  (^ucces*.  Of 
auflU^rhythe  piisearria^je.  h  is  therefore  fit  that 
we  assist  i aeli  other,  ^'oo  surely  < onclude  loo 
hosUJy  from  the  infelicity  of  maniaao  a||amrt  iti 
institution;  will  not  llic  mis*ery  ol"  Uib  provt 
emiaUy  Mint  life  cannot  bi*  ihc  ptl  of  heaven? 
'nir  wnrld  niu^t  ho  peopled  hy  mssrriage,  or  peo- 
pbd  ^nlhoMt  il/' 

*'ilowthe  world  is  lo  be  peopli'd,**  retorR'^1 
Ntkavnh,  "is  not  rny  r^re,  and  needjs  not  la 
yours,  I  see  no  danger  I  but  the  pr*.'nent  grn^t*' 
tion  should  omit  lo  leave  puccessor?  behind  them: 
we  are  not  now  ifiquinn|r  for  the  world,  but  hi 


CILIPTER  XXIX. 

THE    DEBATE    OS    MAfLRlAGm    CONTlMTtU. 

*'TnK  good  of  llie  whole,"  jspid  RftB*€las,  "u 
the  same  with  the  ^ood  of  all  lis  part^.  If  mai^ 
riflge  he  best  for  mankind,  it  mu^it  be  eiiidcjitlf 
bej^t  for  individuals  ;  or  a  peniiancnt  and  nects- 
sary  duly  most  he  the  emi^e  tij'  eiil,  and  fon© 
jmiat  be  inevitably  saerilicfd  to  the  convenieoc^J 
of  flthers     J  n  theVati i  na  le  wh  i  c  h  y  o  1 1  have  maia 
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llei  of  ft  MDgl^  bfeare,  in  a  great  meMun,  neoM. 
wuj  ftnd  certain,  but  tboae  of  the  ooi^jagal  atate 
Modentai  and  aToidable.  1  cannot  forbear  to 
flatter  Boyseif  thai  prudence  and  benerolenoe  will 
Make  inania|:e  hapmr.  The  general  foUj  of  mao- 
Jdnd  is  the  cause  of  general  complaint  What 
«an  be  expected  but  cbsappointment  and  repent- 
•nce  from  a  choice  made  in  the  immatunty  of 
youth,  in  the  ardour  of  desire,  without  judgment, 
without  Coresight,  without  inquiiy  after  conformitj 
of  opinions,  soomlari^r  of  mannen,  rectitude  of 
Judlgment,  or  parity  or  sentiment  7 

*8«di  is  the  common  process  of  maniage.  A 
jODth  and  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought 
toyther  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate 
cinfitiea,  jgo  home  and  dream  of  one  another. 
Having  ^tde  to  dirert  attention,  or  diversify 
thoogiit,  they  find  themselves  unc«sy  when  thev 
an  apart,  and  therefore  conclude  that  they  shall 
be  happy  together.  They  marry,  and  discover 
what  nothng  but  voluntaiT  blindness  before  had 
eoooealed ;  tney  wear  out  life  in  altercations,  and 
flhanra  nature  with  cruelty. 

**  From  those  early  marriages  proceeds  like- 
wise the  rivahy  of  parents  and  children :  the  son 
is  eager  to  enjoy  the  world  before  the  father  is 
wiOinff  to  forsake  it,  and  there  is  hardly  room  at 
once  ror  two  generations.  The  daughter  begins 
to  bloom  before  the  mother  can  be  content  to 
hd%  and  neither  can  forbear  to  wish  for  the  ab- 
sence of  die  other. 

''Surely,  all  these  evils  may  be  avoided  by  that 
doBbenitiun  and  delay  which  prudence  prescribes 
to  insvocable  choice.  Inlhevariety  and  jollity  of 
jDotfafiil  jileasures,  life  may  be  well  enough  sup- 
poitod  without  the  help  of  a  partner.  L.onffertiine 
wfliBcrease  experience,  and  wider  views  will  allow 
batter  opportunities  of  inquiiy  and  selection :  one 
advan(^[e  at  least  will  be  certsin ;  the  parents 
wiD  be  visibly  older  than  their  children.** 

"  What  reason  cannot  collect,''  said  Nekayah, 
"  and  what  experiment  has  not  yet  tauffht,  can  be 
known  only  from  the  report  of  others.  Ihavebeen 
told  that  hue  marriages  are  not  eminently  happy. 
TUs  is  a  question  too  important  to  be  n^ected ; 
ond  I  have  often  proposed  it  to  those,  whose  ac- 
coracy  of  remark  and  comprehensiveness  of  know- 
ledge made  their  sufirages  worthy  of  regard. 
They  have  generally  determined,  that  it  is  dan- 
forous  for  a  man  Aia  woman  to  suspend  their  fate 
npoo  each  other  at  a  time  when  opinions  aro  fixed 
and  habits  are  established,  when  friendehips  have 
bean  contracted  on  both  slides,  when  life  has  been 
planned  into  method,  and  the  mind  has  long  en- 
joyed ^  contemplation  of  its  own  prospects. 

**It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  two  travelling 
thioiu^  the  woiidf  under  the  conduct  of  chance 
ahoold  have  been  both  directed  to  the  same  path, 
and  it  will  not  often  happen  that  either  willquit 
the  track  which  custom  has  made  pleasing.  When 
the  desujtory  levity  of  youth  has  settled  intorcgu- 
lari^r»  it  b  soon  succeeded  by  pride  ashamed  to 
yield,  or  obstinacy  delighting  to  contend.  And 
ovon  diough  mutual  esteem  produces  mutual  de- 
airt  to  please,  time  itself,  as  it  modifies  unchani;e- 


abfy  me  external  mien,  determines  likewise 
^Krection  of  the  passions,  and  gives  an  inflexible 
npditytothe  manners.  Long  customs  are  not 
OMily  broken;  he  that  aUcmpts  to  change  the 
floarse  of  his  own  life  very  often  labours  in  vain, 
and  how  shall  we  do  that  for  others  which  we  are 
aaldoir.  able  to  <to  for  ounielveR  V 
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"But  snnhr,*'  interposed  the  princa,  «<yoa  iop- 
poae  the  chief  motive  of  choice  forgotten  or  no* 
glected.  Whenever  I  shall  seek  a  wife,  it  shaU  be 
my  first  question,  whether  she  be  willing  to  be  led 
by  reason  7" 

''Thus  it  is," said  Nekayah,  "that philosophers 
are  deceived.  "There  are  a  thousand  familiar  dis- 
putes which  reason  can  never  decide ;  questions 
that  dude  investigation,  and  make  lo^gic  ridicu- 
lous; cases  where  something  must  be  done,  and 
where  little  can  be  said.  Consider  the  state  of 
mankind,  and  inquire  how  few  can  be  supposed 
to  act  upon  any  occasions,  whether  small  or  great, 
with  all  the  reasons  of  action  present  to  their 
mmds.  Wretched  would  be  the  pair,  above  all 
names  of  wretchedness,  who  should  be  doomed 
to  adiuat  by  reason,  every  morning,  all  the  minute 
details  of  a  domestic  day. 

'*  Those  who  marry  at  an  advanced  age  will 
probably  escape  the  encroachments  of  their  chil* 
dren ;  but  in  the  diminution  of  this  advantagCL 
they  will  be  likely  to  leave  them,  ijporant  ana 
helpless,  to  a  guardian^s  mercy :  or  if  that  should 
not  happen,  they  must  at  least  go  out  of  the 
world  before  they  see  those  whom  they  love  best 
either  wise  or  great. 

"  From  their  children,  if  they  have  less  to  fear, 
they  have  less  also  to  hope;  and  they  lose,  with- 
out an  equivalent,  the  joys  of  eariy  love,  and  tho 
convenience  of  uniting  witli  manners  pliant,  and 
minds  susceptible  or  new  impressions,  which 
might  wear  away  their  dissimilitudes  by  long  co- 
habitation, as  sott  bodies,  by  continual  attntion, 
conform  their  surfaces  to  each  other. 

"  I  beUeve  it  will  be  found  that  those  who 
marry  late  are  best  pleased  with  th«r  children, 
and  tnose  who  many  early  with  their  partners.** 
"  The  union  of  these  two  aficctions."  said  Ras- 
selas,  "  would  produce  all  that  could  be  wished. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  time  when  marriage  might 
unite  tncm ;  a  time  neither  too  early  for  the  la- 
ther nor  too  late  for  tlic  husband.** 

"  Eveiy  hour,**  answered  the  princess,  "  con- 
firms my  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  position  so  o& 
ten  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  Imlac, '  That  Nature 
sets  her  gifts  on  the  risht  hand  and  on  the  left* 
Those  conditions  which  natter  hope  and  attract  de- 
sire are  so  constituted,  that  as  we  approach  one  we 
recede  from  another.  There  are  goods  so  opposed 
that  we  cannot  seize  both,  but,  by  too  much  pru- 
dence, may  pass  between  them  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  reach  either.  This  is  often  the  fate  of 
long  consideration :  he  does  nothing  who  endea- 
vours to  do  m6Te  than  is  allowed  to  humanity. 
Flatter  not  yourself  with  contrarieties  of  plea- 
sure. Of  the  blessings  set  before  you  make  your 
choice,  and  be  content  No  man  can  taste  the 
fruits  of  autumn,  while  he  is  delighting  his  scent 
with  the  flowers  of  the  spring:  no  man  can  at 
the  same  time  fill  liis  cup  from  the  source  and 
fitnn  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.** 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

IMLAO    ENTSaS,  AND    OUANOBS    TUS 
CONVBESATION. 

Here  Imlac  entered,  and  interrupted  them. 
*'  Imlac,**  said  Rasselas, "  I  have  been  taking  from 
the  princess  the  dismal  history  of  private  Bfe, 
and  am  almost  discouraged  from  further  seaiek." 

"  It  seems  to  me,**  ssid  Imlac,  "  that  wlii!(  ^^v 


1?"  ^3^^%Z  5*  *? 


ik  «MW!  ftwM  Wr<^  Wm«  Ui^/e^'^  ^.SkI.   '         v<i*  &«er.c£«^»«f  ai  :bf  csb^  cf  ^ie 

wf^ m tiMr  4«il«  OMEt  ir«  *^jlF:f.     ff  ve  aft  oahr   liKitfm  »rh  srsst  of  tbr  v.-^fir  !s*  ffavavd i|«t 

MA  pntdAfft;  if  ws:  «/»  tr^Vrift<^  itl'i«  t£A  cue  </  d<^at«i  a!!  the  noMooa  artadkfcf  d»  4 '     '  * 
4llUrw^  k  J*  r*^A  i«isC    f^rj^/far^^,  vlk^n  it  it  t^   and  oo'dd  ^I'Afcrft  br  «/ig;Aiuwa  !»r  ear. 
tmttry.  i»  *:ns>MtMS:  h:^  Im  uAy  yrrr^r  be   1hnttX0^r*^,  <h»  Iwt  i  tii§dJe  of  n^rol  1 
d)ittf«<^  tricfo  etif  wivi  rtr<u^.^i  t<«.I««m  SMMrhe    A  ronca-son  "bat  «bogid  datt^r  the 
IIMVtbr«ir«iiA  it  vonM  thT«^t"n  the  (£»o{atioii  of  tfar  coc&L 

*  TW«  i*  »'/ UMf  t/  \ui(U»n  no  fmeiaflj  use-  TfKrr  iiKa.«iirfd  aD  its  dbnensaoas,  and  fJTrhr^ 
M  M  that  w\aih  r«Ut«<  to  tiie  proip««  of  the  thHr  t^t*  at  it*  foc^^  >'ext  dar  thrr  p'tm^^ 
hMMo  mM,  tfa#;  fradual  trmMruveomt  of  rwaaoa,  to  ent^  itff  citnior  apaTtmrats,  and  haTwGcd 
Iha  MMMMirf;  a'ivancfw  oiacMiee,  the  riciaH-  the  crimmon  goidea,  dbnbed  cp  to  the  fintpu- 
mdm  </  ItiMrrarm  aiul  wnorance,  vrladi  are  the  aape;  whpn  the  fiiTo«xrite  of  the  princess^  loonw 
%||M  wid  dark  tw.nu  r/  Uiinkiiii^  I>^'imh,  the  esdiDO-  into  the  canitr,  stepped  back  and  tiemMed. "  FA^ 
turn  and  rtmutu-nMiMi  (/  ertu,  and  tlie  rctolii. ;  ak"  PanJ  thr'priiice«s,  "  of  what  art  tboa  afraid  ?** 
bftions  of  tbA  Intfllti^nMl  world.  If  account!  of  "  W  the  narrow  entnmce,'*  answered  the  k^. 
batdea  and  invavumn  are  tK-ruliarljr  the  bcisbieaa  :  "  and  cf  the  dreadful  gioonL  I  daie  noC  enter  m 
or  pnneea.  the  itaeful  and  elegant  artJi  are  not '  plare  which  mart  surdv  be  inhabited  fcj  anqoiel 
fo  ba  n^|fle<-t«dj  thwj  wlio  have  kinjjdoma  to  •  «>n!ii.  The  original  possesion  of  these  dreadTol 
§9¥ariif  hare  nnderatandinffd  to  cultivate.  ,  vanlta  will  etart  op  before  us,  and  peifaapa  aluit 

»•  Kxaoifde  la  alwava  more  efTirarioini  than  pre-   un  m  for  ever."    Slie  spoke,  and  threw  h»j 

|IC    A  aoUlirr  in  fonwul  in  wir,  and  a  paints .  round  the  neck  of  her  mistreaa. 

llrt  eowr  pidurif*.    In  Uiin,  contemplative  life       "  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitiona,''  aaid  liie 
haa  the  advantage  ;tffeatBr-tion«  are  acldoiniieen,   prince,  "I  wiU  promise  vouiSfety:  £ere  ia  no 
but  Uia  labour*  of  art  are  alwaya  at  hand  for   danjfer  from  the  dead ;  he'  that  ia  once  boned  will 
thoae  who^daaim  U»  know  what  ort  ha*  been    l>c  necn  no  more." 
•M-  f,.  rmrforw  ^      «  Tl,,^  ,he  dpad  are  wn  no  more,"  aaid  fm- 
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UCf  **  I  will  not  undertake  to  nuuntain  aflat  _ 
tM  concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  (UT  ages 
aiid  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or 
l0ftnied»  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead 
■n  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion,  whick 
peiliaps,  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is  dijf- 
nwed,  could  become  universal  only  by  its  truth: 
thone  that  never  heard  of  one  another  would  not 
haTe  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience 
can  make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  single 
ca^nUeit  can  very  little  weaken  the  general  evi- 
dence ;  and  some  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues 
confess  it  by  their  fears. 

**  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  add  new  terrors  to 
those  which  have  already  ^seized  upon  Pckuah. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  spectres  should 
haimt  the  pyramid  more  than  otlicr  pUces,  or 
why  they  should  have  power  or  will  to  hurt  inno- 
cence and  purity.  Our  cntraiico  is  no  violation 
of  their  privileges;  wc  can  take  notliing  from 
diem;  how  then  can  we  oficnd  them 7^ 

"  My  dear  Pekuah,"  said  the  princess,  "  I  will 
always  oo  before  you,  and  Inilac  shall  follow  you. 
Remenmer  that  you  ore  the  companion  ot  the 
princess  of  Ablismia." 

"  If  the  princess  is  pleased  that  her  servant 
should  die,"  returned  the  ladv,  "  let  her  command 
some  death  less  dreadful  than  inclosure  in  this 
horrid  cavern.  You  know  I  dare  not  disobey  you ; 
I  must  go  if  you  command  me ;  but,  if  I  once 
enter,  I  never  shall  come  back.** 

The  princess  saw  that  her  fear  was  too  strong 
for  expostulation  or  reproof,  and,  embracing  her, 
told  her  that  she  should  stay  in  the  tent  tilTtheir 
return.  Pekuah  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but  en- 
treated the  princess  not  to  pursue  so  dreadful  a 
purpose  as  that  of  entering  the  recesses  of  tlio 
pyramids.  "  Though  I  cannot  teach  courage," 
■aid  Nekayah,  '<  I  must  not  learn  cowardice :  nor 
leave  at  last  undone  what  I  came  hither  only  to 
do" 


fJHAPTER  XXXIl. 

TBBT   ENTER  THE    PTRAMID. 

Pekuah  descended  to  the  tents,  and  the  rest 
entered  the  pyramid ;  they  passed  through  tiie 
goQerieSy  surveyed  the  vaults  of  marble,  and  exa* 
mined  the  chest  jjj^wliich  the  body  of  the  founder 
is  supposed  to  have  been  repositcd.  They  tlien 
■at  down  in  one  of  the  most  spacious  chambers  to 
rest  awhile,  before  they  attempted  to  return. 

*"We  have  nqw,"  said  Iinlac,  "gratified  our 
minds  with  an  exact  view  of  the  greatest  work  of 
man,  except  the  wall  of  China. 

"Of  the  wall, it  is  very  easy  to  as^^ign  the  mo- 
tive. It  secufod  a  woaltiiy  and  timorous  nation 
from  the  incursions  of  barburian!<,  whose  unskil- 
fulncss  in  the  arts  made  it  easier  for  them  to  sup- 
ply their  wants  by  rapine  than  by  indiisti^',  and 
who  from  time  to  time  poured  in  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  peaceful  commerce,  as  vultures  descend 
upon  domestic  fowl.  Their  celerity  and  fierceness 
niade  the  wall  necossary,  and  their  ignorance 
made  it  efficacious. 

"  But  for  the  pyramids,  no  reason  has  ever  been 
given,  adequate  to  the  cost  and  Ubour  of  the 
work.  The  narrowness  of  the  chambers  proves 
that  it  could  afFird  no  retreat  from  enemies,  and 
treasures  mi:;ht  havo  bona  reposited  at  far  less 
expense  with  'vi'ial  smirily.     It  sppm?  to  have 


been  erected  only  in  compliance  with  that  hunger 
of  imagination  wliich  preys  incessantly  upon  Itfe, 
and  must  be  always  appeased  by  some  employ- 
ment Those  who  have  already  all  that  they  can 
enjoy,  must  enlarge  their  desires.  He  that  has 
built  for  use  till  use  is  supplied,  must  begin  to 
build  for  vanity,  and  extend  his  nlan  to  the  utmost 
power  of  human  performance,  that  he  may  not  be 
soon  reduced  to  form  another  wish. 

^I  consider  this  mi^ty  structure  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  msufficiency  of  human  enjoyments. 
A  kbg,  whose  power  is  unUmited,  and  whose 
treasures  surmount  all  real  and  imajginary  wants, 
is  compelled  to  solace,  by  the  erection  of  a  pyra- 
mid, the  satiety  of  dominion  and  tastelessness  of 
pleasures,  and  to  amuse  the  tediousness  of  declin- 
mg  life,  by  seeing  thousands  labouring  without 
end,  and  one  stone,  for  no  purpose,  laid  upon 
another.  Whoever  thou  art,  that,  not  content 
with  a  moderate  condition,  imaginest  happiness 
in  royal  magnificence,  and  dreamest  that  command 
or  nches  can  feed  the  appetite  of  novelty  with 
perpetual  gratifications,  survey  the  pyramicu,  and 
confess  thy  folly !" 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  FUNCBSS   MEETS   WITH   AN   UNEXPECTED 
MISFORTUNE. 

Thet  rose  up,  and  returned  tlirough  the  cavity 
at  which  they  had  entered:  and  tlie  princess  pre- 
pared for  her  favourite  a  long  narrative  of  dark 
labyrinths  and  costly  rooms,  and  of  the  dificrent 
impressions  which  the  varieties  of  the  way  had 
made  upon  her.  But  when  they  came  to  their 
train,  thiey  found  every  one  silent  and  dejected: 
the  men  oiscovered  shame  and  fear  in  their  couzi* 
tenances,  and  tlie  women  were  weeping  m  their 
tents. 

What  had  happened  they  did  not  try  to  con- 
jecture, but  immediately  in'quured.  "You  had 
scarcely  entered  into  the  pyramid,"  said  one  of 
the  attendants,  "  when  a  troop  of  Arabs  rushed 
upon  us :  we  were  too  few  to  resist  them,  and  too 
slow  to  escape.  They  were  about  to  search  the 
tents,  set  us  on  our  camels,  and  drive  us  along 
before  them,  when  the  approach  of  some  Turkish 
horsemen  put  them  to  flight :  but  they  seized  the 
lady  Pekuah  with  her  two  maids,  and  carried  them 
away :  tlie  Turks  are  now  pursuing  them  by  our 
instigation,  but  I  fear  tlioy  will  not  be  able  to 
overtake  them." 

The  princess  was  overpowered  with  surprise 
and  grief.  Rosselas,  in  the  first  heat  of  his  re- 
sentment, ordered  his  servants  to  follow  him,  and 
prepared  to  pursue  the  robbers  with  his  sabre  in 
his  liand.  "  Sir,"  said  Imlac,  "what  can  you  hope 
from  violence  or  valour?  the  Arabs  are  mounted 
on  horses  trained  to  battle  and  retreat ;  we  have 
onl^  beasts  of  burden.  By  leaving  our  present 
station  we  may  lose  the  princess,  but  cannot  hope 
to  regain  Pekuali." 

In  a  short  time  the  Turks  returned,  having  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  enemy.  The  princess  burst 
out  into  new  lamentations,  and  Rasselas  could 
scarcely  forbear  to  reproach  them  with  cowardice ; 
but  Imlac  was  of  opinion,  that  the  escape  of  the 
Arabs  was  no  addition  to  their  misfortune,  for, 
perhaps,  they  would  have  killed  their  captives  ra 
ther  than  have  r«signe<l  thrni. 


4re 


^«KaT4Q  RCR«i  v^  her  cfaunbcr.  vfaar*  har 
wij»».j  sonapf  •!«{  to  vm£nr.  btr.  by  tefinc  her 


»  £vkacv  1 
. « \ 
*  to  <9o  R^Sir.    ^vbbb  wip  ■■■e 
•cr  «Bii  ~bv  ^«ta  B»::dL  v»  shit  iJsm^cn  am^ 
pimr  *A  6<  V.n^  .  nle oar  iiaiPLxmig*  av the  ^«p«  oiaammwmm^ 

^ ^  —  «»?«  •->  ^^»<i  »  r.-*r«-   war  ta  ffliiiiv 

fhoe  «2  ha/i  Uiw  trwafea.  aad  thai  Ur  P^aak  ^nleapc^  ta^  -»^:>«:  bc^ir>^ajv>«  of  li^  ai 
bad  <n]r>T<*S  »i3dk  tappfBe«  a  tiK  worid  ibr  a    wtqc^.  v«  carxsrc '>r  OBfcT^«ci  017- coreeai^lfr 

flf  fefjrj*.    TVt  ZMp«fi  rba:  mok  cttyj  wvald  fa* :  bc!  i  w»  EtTcarry.  ri-?  d  ^aoponfiBOl  ■ 

ImIiS  iwr  «>k»rw>«^-r«r  wb^  wu,  a»j  taax  char  irma^^ac^y  rrxr^r  d    H:ir  coaaCorttav  ■  A> 

■MCnna  woTii  fcvi  taodwir  fn»d,  wl»  si^  »wn:-w  </  ira  irr-:.  i.^  vt  o-:-r-  tiw  paafi  rf 

•lUotT  Ikt  p{a£#-.  fsiz.  a^i  *jie  Tr^x«:x>-:  r^'  ca'a^aitj  mjmdk  fik 

Tbe  (cirKftM  ma#2e  tfKt&  no  a.'uwer:  amS  t&er  ^  broogin  -:pr^2  kt.  ; 

grKT<9d  ri  tiKir  v^^wtji  that  lv^  &T«nic<»  vas  VmL  r^^sr  eoc45r»-:.  c  :::'•  ii«fT  P*kTin  bad  cacrciiii 
N^xt  dar  tTA  ;>rzr«<«  pvewriti!^  v^  uk  Baaaa  a  ^  aeooinpa:^v  r-:-^  hjC.  biet^r  cocapcCad  toMV 
iDefiK«:aloirth^  vroo^wiarhbf^Liii  ra&nd.aad  ■&  Ck  timt?.  h»d  'n^in  ra.nrvd  awaj:  or  ktm 
a  pecitM]iQ  f/w  r»<ir#r«f.'  The  Ba.4M  thn»ax«iKd  to  wooii  jvi  bav^  -0.—.-  th*  tboazht  i"  Tna  kai 
poiu^  tlK;  roM«Tf ,  bat  dad  IMC  atbnnpc  to  catch  ftMT«d  b^r  in:c  th*  prraEuid.  ^id  sbe  faaifiled  bt^ 
them :  nor  iad*:^  coald  a/ij  actoant  or  dnorip-  fcce  toc  n  aronJ=-s  c/'.rryyr," 
tioa  beeiTcn  br  irhkh  be  misht  (finct  the  porsaL  **  tiad  <?i*h«-T  kxr;**^^''  said  Xckavah,  *  I 
It  Mon  appear^  that  oothiajz  wouid  b«  done  coald  not  nave  '^rid  ir<?d  H>  tiH  now  ;  f  ifaadd 
bj  aatboritr.  Governors  being  McmSbaoKd  to  hare  b««n  tortored  u>  ma<£nf^«  br  the  leniB- 
baar  of  more  crime«  than  th^r  can  poziufa.  and  braace  of  such  crj^^tr.  or  m'.iat  baVe  pined  amr 
mtKt  wransa  than  ther  ran  r^drta,  act  them-    m  ahhomc?  of  cijieK'* 

Mfrea  at  me  bj  indncrinHnate  ncgfapnce^  aod  •  *^  This,  at  leafS."  ca>i  Imlac;  <*ia  the  uwam 
preaentfr  f'/rget  the  recpeet  when  ther  loae  si^t  reward  of  Yirtwxu  conduct,  that  no  ODfaiel^ei^ 
of  tiK  ppefitioii^.  ■  aetpence  c&n  oblige  as  to  repent  it." 

Imlac  then  enflearoared  to  gain  some  intelli-  j 

f«Dce  by  prirati;  agentiL    He  ibond  manT  who  ;  

pretended  to  an  exact  knowiedge  of  aO  the  tiamita  I 
of  the  Arabf,  and  to  regolir  cofT**pondence  with  * 
their  chiefs  and  who  readdy  andertixjk  the  reco-  '• 
rfsTY  fjf  I\k»jah.     ( ff  x}i*:<i'  ■=<?'«•  v»   r*  f  jmi«h*d 
with  mo:i-  y  for  tri*  ir  'n  ini*  v.  ani  <~3.'n 
morfr :     w>rn-    wr*^  li^;#  rally  pi.!   T'<.r 
which  a  T  w  liav*  •ii^ov^r*'!  r-i  h*.  f;:!-..-, 
pnnc^^  wo-i:«i  not   --iffr  aiy  rn-ar.^. 
improSaW-r,  Vi  ^,  •  lirft  in'ri'-'i.*     'A'hi'- 
doin?  -orn  •hiri2.  -?»*:■  k'pt  t.'^r  hop-  ^'. 
erp'.fJi.-:      "  •    ' 
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THE  rnisczsi 
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LAN'CnSHEa    FOa    WaXT 

PEE '.All. 


Wa«»  r]--j>?t<  ji-il  U)  a  ^IifT'-rt.r.t  r;t::if*.r. 

Two  JiioriTh*  ha<!  now  pri-=t''J.  and  of  Prkuah 
nothirisr  JiJid  l/f  *;i  honrd:  tiK-  Iio[m«  which  th»-v 
had  f-r»dfav»iir-  (1  to  r;i:=-  in  «"i^  h  othrrpr*.'Wmor»f 
lan;riii'l :  ii:!  »h"  pnnco«a.  wh*.-i  «}i»-  «aw  notfiin^ 
raof*  to  !)'•  tri«-d,  «iink  riown  i!.ronso!a!»l'in  hop-- 
Ics?  d- j«  rtifj'i.  A  Thousand  \\u\i-<  ~\\*-  r'^proarh'd 
hpr-'-If  with  t'».'  *-3«y  coniplian.  •■  hvwiijfh  «h** 
pr-rmitt'd  li.r  faionntv  t.)  -sTay  h<liinfi  h'  r.  *'  Had 
not  my  tondn'--'*,''  «aij  i-h-;.  '•l-'^.n^-d  rnv  an- 
thoriTy*  P-  i:ii;:!i  had  not  dar^-d  t».  talk  of  hr  r  ter- 
ror-. >\\i-  ousrlit  to  hav"  f»arid  ni'-  moni  than 
np^'itHr-".  A  ««\«T0  lo'ik  woiilrl  havi.'  ovoqxAVtrrd 
her ;  a  p<  nniptor}*  rommand  would  havo  com- 
pelled ohrdifrnc".  '  "Why  did  fofjlisli  indiil;;jfnc(r 
prevail  up<jn  m^-  ?  whv  did  I  not  Fp«-ak,  and  rcfrif?.? 
to  hear?" 


Nr.KiUH.  b«*rz  tit:*  r  ■  «.nrikil  lo  bersd^l 
fo  i:.d  that  no  evil  is  :•.«■: p:-<-trr a ji-?  but  Lhat  which 
is  ar  rompar:i-d  u:rhro'>r  .,  :^-.*s*  of  wronc.  She 
wa.«.  frr.ni  '.hat  trmr.  d-I;v<"  d  from  the  violence 
M"l»rniJ«-«*':on*  r^/rrov. ,  .ir.  I  -Jirk  i-,*o  ril-r-nt  pen- 
siytr-'r-*  a»,d  ::lA--j:ny  :rar.«j  -ilh'y.  >h»>  «as  fnraa 
mor:iTj?0'%'::ir£  r- ^ '■!!». 'iniifcll  tha!  had  been 
dur.'-  or  *"!:«i  hy  r-- r  !'•  k':.:'-'.  •.-•■a~'irf*d  irp  with 
rr.r"  '%•  ri"  ^n*l«  on  wl.ii  h  I  ■  k-:ah  had  «:at  an  ac- 
tiij  :.r-il  \a]  1-.  and  x*!.ili  v.v _' i\  r^rall  to  mind 
any  littl-  mnd.-n!  rir  car*!-"-'  roRvr  r'«a»ion.  The 
!»cniim'  Ti-'  ^if  iifr  whom  ■5):'^  :.ow  f\p*:r!cd  to  see 
no  tnor*.*,  w<  v  Tp-asiipti  in  hi  r  ni*  inory  as  niles 
of!if»%  and  siv  d'-liVn*:- d  to  no  orl^.r  \  nd  than 
to  conj-i.ttir-'  on  any  oi-ra-ir-n  what  wtitiid  have 
h**  n  th»'  opinion  and  con  :-•  I  of  Pfkuah. 

Th'-  uom«  n  hv  whom  «-'i  ^  wa«!  atv-ndrij  knew 
nothirm  of  hf'r  r»  al  c  ondjfion.  and  therefore  she 
could  not  talk  to  tin  m  hut  with  caution  and  rv- 
s'^n*'.  She  In-ijan  to  n-mit  h'*r  cuiio*jity,  having 
no  2rnat  d^sirr  to  colUrt  potions  which'  she  had 
no  f onv.  ni'-nr"^  r.f  utIcnnLr.  Ra«s»d33  endea- 
vour'.fi  first  to  (o.i.tort  anil  nltt  rwards  to  divrri 
Ikt  ;  Ih*  hifid  !nii>i'  ians,  t.)  whom  sh"  seemed  to 
dirj  f.ot  h«  ar  thi 


"Gr^at  prirK'fM',"  snid  Imlar,  "  do  not  re-  j  list'ii,  hii?  di*!  r.ot  h«  ar  thi  tn  ;  and  procured  inas- 
proach  yo«irH»']f  for  your  virtue,  or  ron/idcr  that  \  tors  to  it-ttnu  t  ii«  rin  \anoMs  arts.  wIios'»»  lectures 
a«  blamtuhle  !)y  which  evil  has  nr.idcntallv  h««n  I  whrri  th*-y  visited  h  r  r;'r;»in,  wrrv  a^iiin  to  be 
caii»««-d.  Your  t'-ndemesfl  fr,rth- timidity 'of  IV-.  repeatvd. '  She  had  I.,-t  h-r  ti:.*t;-  of  pleasure* 
kiiah  woH  generous  and  kind.    Wh'-n  we  art  ac-l  and  h«»r  amhition  of  evrrllMnre.     And  her  mind! 
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6Magh  forced  into  short  excaraions,  alwayi  i«. 
fiorred  to  the  ima^e  of  her  friend. 

IiBkc  was  every  morning  earnestly  enjoined  to 
iwwiw  his  inquiries,  and  was  askedf  every  night 
wheCher  he  had  yet  heard  of  Pckuah ;  till,  not 
beinc  able  to  return  the  princess  the  answer  that 
ibe  desired,  he  was  less  and  less  B-illing  to  come 
into  her  prosenco.  She  observed  his  backwaid- 
ness,  ana  commanded  him  to  attend  her.  '*  You 
aie  not,**  f*aid  ^he,  ^  to  confound  impatience  with 
resentment,  or  to  suppose  that  I  charge  you  with 
negligence^  because  1  repine  at  yuur  unsuccess- 
ftdness.  I  do  not  much  wonder  at  your  absence. 
I  know  that  the  unhappy  are  never  pleasing,  and 
that  all  naturally  avoia  the  contagion  of  misery. 
To  he^r  complaints  is  wearisome,  alike  to  the 
wretdhed  and  the  happy  ;  for  who  would  cloud, 
by  adventitious  grief,  the  short  gleams  of  gayety 
which  life  allows  us?  or  who,  that  is  striding 
ODder  his  own  evils,  will  add  to  them  the  miseries 
of  another  7 

**  The  time  is  at  hand,  when  none  shall  be  dis- 
tmbed  any  longer  by  the  sighs  of  Nekayah :  my 
— mlIa  after  happiness  is  now  at  an  end.  I  am 
resolved  to  retire  from  the  world  with  all  its  flat- 
teriea  and  deceits,  and  viill  hide  myself  in  solitude, 
without  any  other  care  than  to  compose  my 
thooghts,  and  regulate  my  hours  by  a  constant 
•moession  of  innocent  occupations,  till,  with  a 
■and  pmified  from  earthly  desiretf,  I  shall  enter 
into  that  state,  to  which  all  are  hastening,  and 
hi  which  I  hope  again  to  enjoy  the  friendraip  of 
Pekoah.** 

"Do  not  entangle  your  mind,"  said  Imlac,  "by 
iRvnicable  determinations,  nor  increase  the  bur^ 
den  of  life  by  a  voluntary  accumulation  of  miseij ; 
the  weariness  of  retirement  v^  continue  or  u- 
crcue  when  the  loss  of  Pekuoh  is  forgotten.  That 
yen  have  been  deprived  of  one  pleasure  is  no 
veiTjood  reason  for  rejection  of  the  rest" 

''Slice  Pekuah  was  taken  from  me,"  said  the 
prinoeaa,  **  I  have  no  pleasure  to  reject  or  to  retain. 
She  that  has  no  one  to  love  or  trust,  has  httle  to 
hope.  She  wants  the  radical  principle  of  happi- 
nrie  We  may,  perhaps,  allow  that  what  satis- 
fiietion  this  wond  can  afiord  must  arise  from  the 
eoBJonction  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  goodness: 
wealth  is  nothing  but  as  it  is  bestowed,  and  know- 
ledge nothing  but  as  it  is  communicated :  they 
most  therefore  be  imparted  to  others,  and  to  whom 
eonld  I  now  delight  to  impart  them  ?  Goodness 
•fibrds  the  only  comfort  which  con  be  enjoyed 
without  a  partner,  and  goodness  may  be  practised 
in  retirement.'* 

"How  far  solitude  may  admit  goodness,  or 
advance  it,  I  shall  not,"  replied  Imlac,  "dispute 
at  present  Remember  the  confession  of  the  pious 
hermit  You  ¥rill  wish  to  return  hito  the  worid 
when  the  image  of  your  companion  has  left  your 
thoughts."  "That  time,"  said  Nekayah,  "  will 
never  come.  The  generous  frankness,  the 
modest  obeequiousness,  and  the  faithful  secrecy 
of  BIT  dear  Pekuah,  will  always  be  more  missed, 
BS I  snail  live  longer  to  see  vice  and  folly." 

"  The  state  of  atnind  oppressed  with  a  sudden 
ealanitT,"  said  Imlac,  '*  is  like  that  of  the  fabu- 
lous inhabitants  of  the  new-created  earth,  who, 
when  the  first  night  came  upon  them,  supposed 
that  day  would  never  return.  When  the  clouds 
of  sorrow  gather  over  us,  we  see  notliing  bevond 
theni,  nor  can  imagine  how  they  will  bo  dispelled : 
yet  a  rev/  day  succeeded  to  the  night,  and  sorrow 
■  mmm  long  without  a  dawn  of  ease.    Bui  they 


who  restrain  themselves  from  reoeiviuff  comfort 
do  as  the  savages  would  have  done,  haS  they  pat 
out  their  eyes  when  it  was  dark.  Our  minds, 
Uke  our  bodies,  are  in  continual  flujc :  something 
is  hourly  lost,  and  something  acquired.  To  lose 
much  at  once  is  inconvenient  to  either,  but  while 
the  vital  powers  remain  uninjured,  nature  will  find 
the  means  of  reparation.  Distance  has  the  same 
efibct  on  the  mind  as  on  the  eye  ;  and  while  we 
glide  alon^  the  stream  of  time,  whatever  we  leave 
behind  us  is  always  lessening!,  and  that  which  we 
approach  increasing  in  magnitude.  Do  not  suffiir 
life  to  stagnate  ;  it  will  grow  muddy  fbr  want  ot 
motion ;  commit  yourseff  a^n  to  tJie  current  of 
the  woild  ;  Pekuah  will  vanish  by  degrees  ;  you 
will  meet  in  your  way  some  other  favourite,  oi 
learn  to  diffiise  yourself  in  general  conversation.'" 

"  At  least,"  said  the  pnnce,  "  do  not  despau 
before  all  remedies  have  been  tried ;  the  inquiry 
after  tfie  unfortunate  lady  is  still  continued,  and 
shaU  be  carried  on  with  yet  greater  diligence,  on 
condition  that  you  will  promise  to  wait  a  j^ear  for 
the  event,  without  any  unalterable  resolution." 

Nekayah  thought  this  a  reasonable  demand, 
and  made  the  promise  to  her  brother,  who  had 
been  advised  by  Imlac  to  require  it  Imlac  had, 
indeed,  no  great  hope  of  reguning  Pekuah ;  but 
he  supposed,  tliat  if^  he  could  secure  the  interval 
of  a  year,  the  princess  would  be  then  in  no  dan- 
ger of  a  cloister. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

PEKUAH  U  STUX  EEMBMBERED.      THE  mOORBM 
OF  SORROW. 

Nekatah,  se^g  that  nothmg  was  omitted  ibr 
the  recovery  of  her  favourite,  and  having,  by  her 
promise,  set  her  intention  of  retirement  at  a  dis- 
tance, began  imperceptibly  to  return  to  common 
cares  and  common  pleasures.  She  rejoiced  with- 
out her  own  consent  at  the  suspension  of  her 
sorrows,  and  sometimes  caught  herself  with  in- 
dignation in  the  act  of  turning  away  her  mind 
frwi  the  remembrance  of  her  whom  yet  she 
resolved  never  to  forget 

She  then  appoint^  a  certain  hour  of  the  day 
for  meditation  on  the  merits  and  fondness  of 
Pekuah,  and  for  some  weeks  retired  constantly  at 
the  time  fixed,  and  returned  with  her  eyes  swollen 
and  her  countenance  clouded.  By  oegrees  she 
grew  less  scrupulous,  and  sufiercd  any  important 
and  pressuig  avocation  to  delay  the  tribute  of 
daily  tearsb  She  then  3riclded  to  less  occasions , 
sometimes  forgot  what  she  was  indeed  afraid 
to  remember ;  and,  at  last,  wholly  released  het 
self  from  the  duty  of  periodical  affliction. 

Her  real  love  of  Pekuah  was  not  yet  duninish 
ed.  A  thousand  occurrences  brought  her  back 
to  memory,  and  a  thousand  wants,  which  nothing 
but  the  confidence  of  friendship  can  supply,  made 
her  frequently  regretted.  She,  thereforcL  solicited 
Imlac  never  to  desist  from  inquiry,  ana  to  leave 
no  art  of  intelligence  untried,  that  at  least  she 
might  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  die  did 
not  sufier  by  negli|^nce  or  sluggishness.  "  Yet 
what,"  said  she,  "  is  to  be  expected  from  our  mir- 
suit  of  happbess,  when  we  find  the  state  of  life 
to  be  such  that  happiness  itself  is  the  cause  of 
misery?  Why  should  we  endeavour  to  attain 
tliat  of  which  the  possession  cannot  be  secured  ? 
I  shall  henceforward  fear  to  yield  my  heart  to  o«- 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 
TVB  rmorcEU  bcabs  vkwi  or  rkvab. 


br  tCTen  nwoths,  one  </  the r^-zr- 

htd  hem  •eot  »way  upon  the  day  when  »«  Pn>- 
owe  WM  drawn  from  the  princew,  rrtnnied,  afler 
roaoT  anfocceafffol  nunblea,  from  the  botdew  cf 
NnlHa,  with  an  aocount  that  Pekoth  waam  the  ! 
haodaof  an  ArahdrieC  whopoMCMed  acaMleor 
IhrtreM  on  the  extremity  oTEct*  The  Aiah, 
whoaererenoe  waa  plunder,  wa«  wilBng  toreitoce 
her,  with  her  two  attendants,  for  two  fanndred 
ooneesofgold.  ^ 

The  pike  waa  no  iubject  of  debate.  Tbepnn- 
cew  waa  in  ecfltaaiea  when  she  heard  that  her 
fiiToarite  waa  alivft,  and  mijg^t  so  ch^pl/  be  wd- 
•omed.  She  eould  not  thmk  of  dcUying  for  a 
iDoment  Pekuah's  happiness  or  h^r  own,  bat 
entreated  her  brother  to  send  back  the  messenger 
with  the  sum  required.  Imlac,  being  consdted, 
was  not  Tcry  confident  of  the  veracity  of  the 
reiaier,  and  was  still  more  doubtful  of  the  Arab*B 
faHh.  who  might,  if  he  were  too  liberaUy  tnist^ 
detam  at  once  the  money  snd  the  captnrea.  He 
thooght  it  dangerous  tu  out  themselves  in  th( 


j  ,w»T» asidPtkMh,^  . 

I  The  saddenaeM  of  the  CTcnS 

I  pfiae.  and  1  was  at  fine  nuber 
Uied  with  any  pasnnn  of  «riL  ^ 
Mt  cooiiaioa  was  incRsand  fagr  dK  Moi  adfe. 
□nit  of  ow  flight,  while  we  wvre  §ammmi 

I  Tnrka,  who,  as  it  'tm^  y^ 
take  «»  or  were  afraid  of  tfaoK 

'  &  show  of  mensring.  

i  "When  the  AiahflnawilM.iMLli«»^rffc 
rw,  ther  slackened  their  coone;  mad  ailw 
fesa  harassed  by  extenal  nolencev  f  hqpmlshs 

I  more  uneasiness  in  my  miiML     Aficr  aiMaiR 

I  we  stopped  near  a  wni 

tijeasant  meadow,  wheit, ,-,—  — 

uid  ofieted  soch  refteahosents  mm  ov  — ^ 
were  partaking.  I  was  softved  to  aitwiAp 
toaids  apart  from  the  rest,  and  none  aUoHMft 
comfort  or  insult  us.  HerelfirrtboBBtaMii 
fall  weight  of  my  miserr.    The  pub  nft  wm|^ 

;  in  silence,  and  from  time  to  time  looked  wim 

I  for  succour.  I  knew  not  to  what  eandbinw 
irerc  doomed,  nor  could  ooojectme     ^ 


mttM^j  ■111*  *»»w  ^»f— --~^ 

_  __  Bs  to  put  themselves  in  t 

^er  of  the  Arab,  by  jfoing  into  hb  district ; 


power  oi  urc  A>«w,  yj  K^»e  •""'  -r, l 

mnd  could  not  expect  that  the  rover  would  so  much 
expose  himself  as  to  come  into  the  lower  coun- 
try, where  he  nught  be  setzod  by  the  forces  of  the 


lassa*  M. 

It  is  difficalt  to  negotiate  where  neither  wOT 
trust  But  Imlac,  after  some  deliberation,  directed 
the  messenger  to  propose  thai  Pekuah  should  be 
conducted  hj  ten  horsemen  to  the  monasteiy  of 
8t  Anthony,  which  is  situated  m  the  deserts  of 
Upper  Egvpt,  where  she  should  be  met  by  the 
same  numW,  and  her  ransom  should  be  paid. 

That  no  lime  might  be  lost,  as  they  expected  1 
that  the  propo'ial  would  not  be  refused,  they  im- 
mediaHv  becan  their  journey  to  the  monastery : 
and  whon  Ih^-y  arrived,  Inilac  went  forward  witJi 
the  former  nvf^ncnfrrtr  to  the  Arab's  fortress.  Ras- 
selaji  was  de^lroJis  to  po  with  them  ;  but  neither 
his  ti'xHioT  nor  Imlac  would  consent.  The  Arab, 
accordin2[  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  observed 
the  law^  of  hospitality  with  preat  exactness  tn 
those  who  put  themselves  into  his  power,  and,  in 
a  f«w  days,  brousht  Pekuah  with  her  maids,  bs 
easy  journeys,  to  the  place  appointed»  where,  rr^  I 
ceivinp  the  stiptilated  price,  he  restored  Iter,  witii  ' 

Sreat  respect,  to  liberty  and  her  friends,  and  nn*  ■ 
ertook  to  conduct  them  back  towards  Cairo 
bevond  all  danger  of  robbery  or  violence.  | 

"the  princess  and  her  favourite  embraced  eacli 
other  with  trannport  too  violent  to  be  expresseci, 
and  went  out  toj^ethcr  to  pour  the  tears  of  tender- 
ness in  secret,  and  exchange  professions  of  kind- 
ness and  gratitude.  After  a  few  hours  thcv  rt- 
turned  into  the  refectory  of  the  convent,  wliere, 
in  the  presence  of  the  prior  and  his  brethren, 
the  prince  required  of  Pekuah  the  history  of  h*  r 
adventures. 


I  be  the  place  of  our  captivity^  or  wfacntc  ti  Av 
anv  hope  of  deliverance.  1  was  in  tbe  hviitf 
mi^rs  and  savagea,  and  had  no  waaontsy 
pose  that  their  pity  waa  more  than  Acr  jHto. 
nr  thatthev  would  forbear  the  sratificatioa  «f  v 
ardour  of 'desire,  or  caprice  of  cmdty.^  ^'^ 
f  jvcr,  kiascd  my  maids,  and  endea^voa 
them  by  remarking,  that  we  weie  tcc  . 
decency,  and  that  since  we  were  dow 
jond  pursuit,  there  was  no  danger  of 
our  Uvea 

**  Whenweweretobeaetagaineo— ■■■ 
mv  maids  dung  round  me,  and  leiuaedlo  be 

.  ^       1 A.  Y 1-  J   til  mm     mtttM-     #«»  aw^^iftA  I 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  ADVKNTCRP.9  OP  THE  LADY  PEKUAH. 

"  At  what  time,  and  in  what  manner  I  was  forced 


mv  maids  dung  round  me,  and  leiuaed  Co  hufflt 
ei;  but  I  commanded  them  not  toiixilataMi 
who  had  us  m  their  power.  IVe  tiaTclledthAi»> 
maining  part  of  the  day  through  an  miriiiiiiafci 
and  pathless  countnr,  and  came  by  moonjgM  to 
the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  rest  of  thatM 
vras  stationed  Their  tents  were  pitdMd,  ari 
their  fires  kindled,  and  our  chief  was  wdoossed  , 
M  a  man  much  btloved  by  his  dependants. 

"  "We  were  received  into  a  large  tent,  where  we 
found  women  who  had  attended  their  husbands  id 
the  expedition.  Thev  set  before  us  the  supper  whicfa 
thev  had  pro\idcd,  and  I  ate  it  rather  to  encoonfe 
my  inaid.s  than  to  comply  with  anv  appetite  of  mr 
own.  When  the  meat  was  taken  away,  they 
spread  the  carpels  for  repose.  I  was  weajr,  and 
hoped  to  find  m  sleep  that  remission  of  distress 
which  nature  seldom  denies.  Ordering  m}'self, 
therefore,  to  ho  undressed,  I  observed  that  the 
women  looked  verj-  earnestly  upon  me,  riot  ex- 
prctinj;,  1  suppose,  to  sec  me  so  submissively  atp 
tended.  AV  lien  mv  upper  vest  was  taken  ol? 
they  were  opparentfy  stnick  with  tlie  splendour 
of  my  clothes,  and  one  of  them  timorously  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  embroidery.  She  di en  went 
out,  and,  in  a  short  time,  came  hack  with  another 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  of  higher  rank  and 
jrreater  authority.  She  did,  at  her  entrance,  the 
usual  act  of  reverence,  and,  taking  me  by  die 
han<l,  placed  me  in  a  smaller  tent,  spreaa  with 
finer  carpets,  where  I  spent  the  night  quietly  with 
mv  maias. 

'"  In  the  mominp,  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  ffraas, 
the  chief  of  the  troop  came  towards  me.  I  rose 
up  to  receive  him,  and  he  bowed  with  great  re- 
spect. *  Illustrious  lady,'  said  he,  *  mv  fortune 
is  better  tliaTi  I  had  presumed  to  hope ;  I  am  told, 
by  mv  women,  that  1  have  a  princeasin  my  camp.' 


Sr,  anfirered  I,  your  women  have  deeeivedthem- 
■ehraa  and  you ;  I  am  not  a  princess,  but  on  un- 
happy Btnn^JV  ^^  intended  soon  to  have  left 
this  country',  in  which  I  am  now  to  be  imprisoned 
(or  ever.  *  Whoever,  or  whenccsoever,  you  arc,' 
ratamed  the  Arab,  *your  dress,  and  that  of  your 
■en-ants,  show  your  rank  to  be  Iiigh,  and  your 
wealth  to  be  great  Why  should  you,  who  can 
•D  easily  procure  your  ransom,  think  yourself  in 
danger  or  perpetual  captivity  7  The  purpose  of 
my  incursions  is  to  increase  my  riches^  or  more 
properly  to  gather  tribute.  The  sons  of  Ishmacl 
•re  the  natural  and  hereditary  lonls  of  this  part 
of  the  continent,  which  is  usurped  by  late  invaders 
tad  low*bom  tyrants,  from  whom  we  are  compelled 
to  take  by  the  sword  what  is  denied  to  justice.  The 
Tiolence  of  war  admits  no  distinction ;  the  Is  nee 
tibat  is  lifted  at  guilt  and  power  will  sometimes 
fidl  on  innocence  and  gentleness.' 

"How  little,  said  I,  did  I  expect  that  yesterday 
it  abould  have  fallen  upon  me. 

"'Misfortunes,'  answered  the  Arab,  *  should 
always  be  expected.  If  the  eve  of  hostility  could 
leam  reverence  or  pity,  excellence  like  yours  bad 
been  exempt  from  mjury.  But  the  angels  of  al^ 
flictton  spread  their  toib  alike  for  the  virtuous  and 
die  wicked,  for  the  mighty  and  the  mean.  Do 
■ot  be  disooosobte;  I  am  not  one  of  the  lawless 
and  cruel  rovers  of  the  desert ;  I  know  the  rules 
of  civil  Ufe  J  I  will  fix  your  ransom,  give  a  pass- 
poit  to  voor  messenger,  and  peiform  my  stipula- 
tion with  nice  punctualiU[.' 

M  You  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  pleased 
with  his  ooortesy ;  and  finding  that  his  predomi- 
nant passion  was  desire  of  money,  I  bcg^n  now 
to  think  IDT  danger  less ;  for  I  knew  that  no  sum 
would  be  thought  too  great  for  the  release  of  Po- 
kuah.  I  told  him  tliat  he  should  have  no  reason 
to  charge  me  with  ingratitude,  if  I  was  used  with 
kindness ;  and  that  any  ransom  which  could  be 
expected  for  a  maid  of  common  rank  would  be 
paid,  but  that  he  must  not  persist  to  rate  rac  as  a 
princpf#.  He  said  he  would  consider  what  he 
•hodd  demand,  and  then,  smiling,  bowed  and 
retiredL 

**  Soon  after,  the  women  came  about  me,  each 
contending  to  be  more  officious  than  the  other, 
and  my  maids  themselves  were  served  with  revo- 
nmce.  Wc  travelled  onward  by  short  journeys. 
On  the  fourth  day,  the  chief  told  me  that  my  ran- 
som must  be  two  hundred  ounces  of  gold ;  which 
I  not  only  promised  him,  but  told  him  Uiat  I  would 
odd  fifty  more,  if  I  and  my  maids  were  honour- 
ably treated. 

"  I  never  knew  the  power  of  gold  before.  From 
that  time  I  was  the  leader  of  the  troop.  The 
march  of  every  day  was  longer  or  shorter  as  I 
commanded,  and  the  tents  were  pitclied  where  I 
chose  to  rest.  Wo  now  liad  camels  and  other 
conveniencies  for  travel:  my  own  women  were 
always  at  my  side,  and  I  amused  myself  witli  ob- 
aming  the  manners  of  the  vafrrant  nations,  and 
with  riewing  remains  of  ancient  edifices  with 
which  these  deserted  countries  oppear  to  have 
been,  in  some  distant  ago,  laviHhly  embellished. 

"  The  chief  of  tlio  band  was  a  man  far  from 
illiterate :  he  was  able  to  travel  by  the  stars  or  the 
oompassf  and  Iiad  marked  in  hfs  erratic  expedi- 
tions such  places  as  arc  mopt  worthy  the  notice 
of  a  passniper.  lie  observed  to  me,  that  build- 
ings are  always  bcsi  pn^!«orved  in  ploeos  little  fre- 
quented, and  difTicult  of  access;  for  when  once 
a  roontrf  declmos  from  m  primitive  splendoinr, 
3  1^ 
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the  more  inhabitants  are  left,  the  quicker  ruin  will 
be  made.  Walls  supply  stones  more  easily  thaji 
quarries :  and  palaces  and  temples  will  b«  de 
molished,  to  make  stables  of  granite  i 


tages  of  porphyiy.' 


granite  and  oot 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THC  ADVENTURES  OF  PEKUxn  CONTINUEn, 

"  We  wandered  about  in  this  manner  for  somo 
weeks,  either,  as  our  chief  pretended,  for  my  gro- 
tification,  or,  as  I  rather  suspected,  for  some  con- 
venience of  his  own.  I  enaeavoured  to  appear 
contented  where  sullenness  and  resentment  would 
have  been  of  no  use,  and  that  endeavour  conduced 
much  to  the  calnmess  of  my  mind ;  but  my  heart 
was  always  with  Nekayah,  and  tlie  troubles  of 
the  night  much  overbalanced  the  amusementB  ot 
the  day.  My  women,  who  threw  all  their  carca 
upon  their  mistress,  set  their  minds  at  ease  fiom 
the  time  when  they  saw  me  treated  with  respect, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  incidental  alleTia- 
tions  oi  our  fatigue  without  soUcitude  or  soiiow. 
I  was  nleased  with  their  pleasure,  and  animated 
with  titeir  confidence.  My  condition  had  lost 
much  of  its  terror,  since  I'found  that  the  Arab 
ranged  the  country  merely  to  get  riches.  Avarice 
is  a  uniform  and  tractable  vice :  other  intellectual 
distempers  are  different  in  difierent  constitutions 
of  mind;  that  which  sooths  the  pride  of  one 
will  ofiend  the  pride  of  another :  but  to  the  favour 
of  the  covetous  there  is  a  ready  way — bring  mo- 
ney, and  nothir^  is  denied. 

<*  At  Uist  we  came  to  the  dwelling  of  our  chief; 
a  strong  and  spacious  house,  built  with  stone  in 
an  island  of  the  Nile,  wliich  lies,  as  I  was  told, 
under  the  tropic. '  Lady,'  said  the^rab,  'you  shall 
rest  after  your  journey  a  few  weeks  in  this  place^ 
where  you  are  to  consider  yourself  as  sovereign. 
My  occupation  is  war:  I  nave  therefore  chosen 
thia  obscure  resulence^  from  which  I  can  issue 
unexpected,  and  to  which  I  can  retire  unpursued. 
You  may  now  repose  in  security:  here  are  few 
pleasures,  but  here  is  no  danger.'  He  then  led  mo 
mto  the  inner  apartments,  and,  seating  me  on  the 
richest  couch,  bowed  to  tlie  ground. 

^  His  women,  who  considered  me  as  a  rivai, 
looked  on  me  with  malignity ;  but  being  aoon 
informed  that  I  wag  a  great  lady  detained  only  for 
my  ransom,  they  began  to  vie  with  each  omet  in 
obsequiousness  and  reverence. 

*'  Being  again  comforted  with  new  assurancea 
of  spcedji^hberty,  I  was  for  some  days  diverted 
from  impatience  bv  the  novelty  of  the  places  The 
turrets  overlooked  the  country  to  a  great  distance 
and  afforded  a  view  of  many  windings  of  the 
stream.  In  the  day  I  wandered  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  the  course  of  the  sun  varied  the 
splendour  of  the  prospect,  and  saw  many  thingt 
whuh  I  had  never  seen  before.  The  crocodilea 
and  river  horses  are  common  in  this  un|>eopled 
region ;  and  I  often  looked  upon  them  with  ter- 
ror, though  I  knew  that  they  could  not  hurt  m^ 
For  some  time  I  expected  to  see  mermaids  and 
tritons,  which,  as  Imlac  has  told  me,  the  European 
travellers  have  stationed  in  the  Kile ;  but  no  such 
beings  ever  appeared,  and  the  Arab,  whpn  I  in- 
quired after  them,  laughed  at  my  credulity. 

"  At  night  the  Arab  always  attended  me  to  a 
tower  set  apart  for  celestial  observationa,  wheio 
he  cndeavoorod  to  teach  me  the  naBiM  oni 
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RASSELAd, 


eounws  of  die  «t*rB-  1  H*^  ncr  grei!  inclinalion 
l4j  rhis  'tiidv  J  bsit  fin  appfranmcp  of  ulUmnorJ  nas 
npct'*5Jirv  io  pi  cafe  niv  i[j!i"tructofT  who  va/urd 
himsdf  Jor  his  *kiU,  nnA,  i»  a  little  whjj 6,  I  found 
•■^lui?  eijiplovrnt,'i7t  rci^uisitfl  U>  beguile  the  tedious 
ncss  of  tiijifl,  wliieh  wa*  to  be  paeised  alwavs 
^jutJst  the  eame  oly4*cU.  I  was  wearj^  of  bok- 
"^g  in  the  rnortiingf  on  tbings  ffom  which  1  had 
t^.ncd  ttWttT  weary  in  th^?  cvejimpj  I  therefore 
WM  at  I  as  I  willing  to  observe  liic  stara  rather  than 
d<i  rjotbing,  hut  Lould  not  alwavi*  compose  my 
thAugtiti^,  and  woi?  ven' often  thin fcio^  on  5fcka?aih 
ivhen  Qlhern  tmaeinfMl  mo  cont^mfl«tin£  the  sky. 
Soon  after  the  Armh  vrent  upon  another  expetfi* 
hO%  and  then  njy  only  pliytJHUfe  wa«  Co  talk  i^ith 
Itif  maidB  a  bout' the  accident  by  which  we  were 
eirried  awny,  and  the  happtness  that  we  ihould 
alt  «njoy  at  "the  cud  of  oiir  capti^rity." 

"  Thiffl  were  woui'nj  iri  yont  A(*ah*9  forUeftSj*' 
•aid  the  princess  ;  ^^why  did  you  not  make  them 
fwn  eoznpafiionai  enjoy  thejjr  converpatJont  and 
fmrtttke  tn«ir  dm^niona?  In  a  pla^^?  whcro  they 
ibund  hu^ineBs  of  amusement,  why  should  yon 
tf\\  corfoded  with  idle  melancholy?  or  why  cotttd 
not  you  tiear  (bf  a  few  monthif  tiiat  etjndttion  to 
which  thf'y  were  condeninc<l  forliff  ?" 

*Tbe  diversions  of  the  women^"  answered  P&- 
kuah,  "  warn  only  child iph  play^  by  which  the 
miodi  accnstoincd  to  Btron^r  operations^  could 
T^ot  be  kep?  busy*  1  couUt  do  nit  which  they  de^ 
lighted  m  doing  bv  powcfj*  mer**lT  sensitive^  while 
mv  irjtpllectuiJ  faculties  were  tlowq  to  Cairo. 
They  At)  from  room  to  room,  a^a  bird  bops  from 
wiro  to  wire  m  hia  CijEe*  They  daneetl  for  the 
alike  of  motion,  as  bimbs  fri#lt  iii  a  meadow.  One 
aometitnet  pretended  to  bo  hitrt  that  the  re^t 
might  be  alanned,  or  hid  herseb"  that  an  other 
might  B*ek  her.  Pajf  of  thfir  lim«  ^e»ed  in 
wfilclii'sg  the  progTC^is  of  light  bodies  tnat  flo&ted 
on  the  river,  and  part  in  tnarkinfr  the  ?anou9 
foriDS  mio  which  cIowIb  bi^jke  in  the  sky. 

'^TUiir  htisinc*?  wa*  only  MMdhwork,  in 
which  I  and  my  itiajd:*  ?nirni  tifn^Ti  helped  them  ; 
b'Jt  you  knnw  th;it  th-  rnind  ^vill  t'^^\W  fiiraoale 
rrom  ih^^  Hri^prs,  nor  will  von  ?uF;pecl  that  eapii- 
viLv  and  ab?''riec  from  XekflViih  Lould  receive  ho- 
kce  fro  m  9  i  I  k  iju  H I J  vv  e  r3, 

'*No:  wa^  much  satiAfaction  to  be  hcpoj  from 
tb?ir  co'wer?aiio[|:  foi  of  what  could  they  be  cx- 
^pfcf^d  to  talk?  Thry  had  geen  nolhinix,  for  they 
had  lived  from  ecirly  youtli  in  ihat  narmw  spot : 
of  w h at  t h e V  h a r I  not  seen  tl i ey  eou  1  d  h a v *i  no 
knowhdcPj  lor  I  hey  could  not  rend.  Th**}-  had 
no  idea  bin  n{'  xhr'  fpw  thincs  thit  were  wiiliin 
their  vj^w.  End  hid  hardly  uami^.s  for  any  tbin;^ 
hut  their  riothps  ri  id  their  food.  Aa  I  bore  a  mi- 
p"'rtor  character,  I  uti^ortcn  called  to  trrmmatc 
their  qiijirre!!?,  wliirh  I  decided  n?  eqnimbly  ns  1 
conld.  IfiteouM  have  amnsed  melohc*ir  the 
compliiimts  of  c^acli  against  thp?  rr^t^  !  miuht  have 
been  often  dctainK'd  by  long  etorii^H  ;  but  tht'  mo- 
tive? of  their  unimoaity  were  po  Fmnll  that  1  could 
not  listen  without  interniptinEt  the  tale." 

*'  How/'  sflid  Ka?i«rla3j  "ciii  the  Arab,  whom 
you  represen^'d  n:^  a  nifin  of  more  timn  common 
Bceompliahmcnts  tike  any  tileacure  in  hi?  sernp- 
lio  when  it  b  filled  mly  witli  women  like  Uieie  ? 
Are  th'i^y  exqni^itnlv  beaiiiirnl  ?" 

"They  do  not,**sriT^t  Pf?ku(ih, '^want  that  mi- 
aff^cfinr:  and  iennhle  bennfv'whi»-h  mny^uhdst 
wjthont  ''priLdillin  s«  nr  ^ihlimilv,  withuot  i  aerjjv 
of  thoiifrht  or  di^nily  o' 'irlnr.  \\u\  lo  »  miiu  hk* 
the  Arribj  such  buauty  was  only  a  flower  ea  so  ally 


plucked  and  caret eaaly  thrown  owTiy.  'W^aUfvl 
pirasurca  be  tivipht  tind  aiijong  them,  they  wcPl 
not  thojie  of  frien^'iship  or  Hocicty*  Wlicn  iJiej 
were  playing  about  him^  he  looked  on  iheo)  wirb 
initlenliire  iuperiority :  when  they  vit^  for  his 
regard,  he  pomrtinieit  turned  awjiy  di»ffu^ed»  Ai 
they  had  no  k!iow!f^ge„  their  talk  c<imd  take  nq^ 
Qiit^^  tVoiti  tlie  tFdiou^nejts  of  life :  a^  th^  bad  n^ 
choice^  tlicir  fondnefs,  or  appearan«M*  of  fondoea^ 
eitcilerl  m  him  neither  pride  nor  patittidr  t  bawai 
not  eiialted  in  hi*  own  esteem  by  the  Pinile«  flf  a 
woman  who  aaw  no  other  rnxm,  nor  ii««  fttn^ 
obliged  by  that  regard  of  which  he  could  urw 
know^  the  atnce^ty,  a.nd  which  he  RM^ht  o^eit 
perecrve  to  be  exerted  not  so  much  to  dAi^ht  hin 
aa  to  pam  a  rivaL  That  which  b^  gav^  and  th^ 
received,  as  love,  wat  only  a  cafek«a  diSlnboboA 
of  HuperflniHJF  time;  anchiove  a«  nmn  ail)  bcfSKHf 
upon  that  wluch  he  deepises,  auefi  am  hsasiiaftto'' 
hope  nor  fear^  neither  joy  nof  Borrow*** 

''You  havi^  reason, tacly, to  think yo«i«iri>i^ 
pT,*'  said  Imlac^  "  that  yoti  have  been  tllH  e«MJ 
diftmii^ted^  How  could  a  mind^  (lungfyforknowi 
ledc'^t  ^^  willing,  in  an  intellectual  fanuot^,  to  Jo«t 
aticli  a  banquet  aa  Pckuah's  conversation  T*' 

**  I  am  inelmcd  to  believo,"  aa^wered  Pekual^ 
"that  he  wtXA  for  some  time  in  »uep«n«e  ;  ^r  nol^ 
withstanding  his  proniipe,  whenever  J  propo^fd 
to  dc«potch  a  mesN^n^er  to  CflUt>,,  he  found  soma 
excuse  for  delay.  While  1  was  detiu:ic4  in  tiij 
bou»e,  he  made  mrsny  incin«ons  tnlo  tJie  tiei^ 
houHne  couTitriea,  atid^  pcrhimv  ^  would  tiavt 
refused  to  di%rharge  me,  had  Jik  ptimder  Ihwi 
erjnal  \n  hia  wishes  He  TCtumed  luwaya  ewwt^ 
ona,  lelatf^l  hifl  adventures,  detidbte<l  to  heir  mf 
ob*ervfltionSi  and  endcavotin»r  to  adfaaee  taf 
acqiiamifinee  with  tJie  stars.  When  I  importuoM 
him  Io  send  oway  my  letters,  he  soothisd  nKf  witi 
protli^ssiiins  of  li<>nour  and  sincehtv  ;  and  wNto  I 
could  be  no  longer  decently  deniod,  put  hia  Xnap 
astiin  in  niotion,  ^nd  left  mo  to  eo^*T'm   n  Ub  nK 

i^tnrL\  I  wjri  iiMuh  tifib*  1<  d  Iv  ihi^  s-tud.etl  pro- 
emshnntion,  nnd  wan  so iiu- limes  :Lt>^id  that  1 
should  lip.'  for^nTten  ■  that  yo'i  wr^ubl  kn.vr  CaifO, 
nur!  1  Minst  hii3  my  diiy-'  in  un  i^^lanri  of  the  Nile. 

^^!  p-iw  at  hist  hopiSf^^s  and  dcjfrieij,  add 
cnrcd  ^oliule  to  imttttain  him,  that  h'  for  a  wbrle 
111  ore  ff tyiu^^iiTlv  talked  witli  my  maid-^i.  Thai  he 
^honld  fall  in  fove  uiih  th'm,  or  with  rnt',  nught 
hare  bt  en  ctiually  fatal  ;  ojid  I  w:\^  not  muK^ 
plrasei/  with  Trn^  utowui;;  fri*  ndsnip.  .Mv  jxnxirfy 
WHS  imt  Inmz  ;  ftjr,  as  1  n ^covered  '^otjiv  ilearce  of 
cheerfuli]e*'=i,  Ih'  relumed  Io  me,  and  I  could  not 
forhi^ir  Io  d(>]M^ii  uiy  lufiot-r  nniusine^K, 

"He  i^TiM  dtfay^d  to  as  nd  for  my  ran^om^  and 
would,  pcrlisip?,  nt'ver  have  diieniiint'd,  had  not 
your  a  pent  fcjund  h\^  way  to  him.  The  gold,  w  hich 
ne  would  not  ft  tt  b,  ho  *  ouhi  not  rHect  w  hefi  it 
wns  oflered*  He  ha  at  en  td  to  prepare  for  our  joai^ 
nry  liiiher,  like  a  man  detiver'vl  from  ihc  pam  of 
an  int'v=line  conKiet,  I  took  leave  of  my  com* 
panionis  in  the  house,  who  dismissed  me  with  cold 
indifllrenre.'^ 

?fekayah,havjnrrheard  her  favouritcV  rt-UtioHf 
roHC  nnii  embraced  her  :  a^id  R^s.^ptas  ga\c  her  a 
hundred  otmccs  of  gold,  which  she  presented  tn 
Ihe  Arab  for  the  fil>y  that  u  i^re  promiacd. 


CHAPTim  XL. 

THE    HISTOnt    OP    A    MIV    OF    l.tARVlNO, 

T[!i:t  reTiim'd  Io  C'niro,  and   wore  so  well 
pleased  at  finding?  thcm^^^lvca  to|?elher,  that  OOPp 


tf  them  went  nmch  abroad.  The  prince  benn 
lo  love  learning,  and  one  day  declared  to  Iimac 
f!hat  he  Intendra  to  devote  himaelfto  ■denoe,  and 
pats  the  real  of  his  days  in  literary  solitude. 

<*  Before  you  make  your  final  choice,"  answered 
Imlac,  "  you  ought  to  examine  its  hazards,  and 
coaverse  with  some  d*  those  who  are  grown  old 
in  the  company  of  themselves.  I  have  just  left 
thd  observatory  of  one  of  the  most  learned  aatro- 
ncmers  in  the  world,  who  has  spent  forty  years  in 
unwearied  attention  to  tlie  motions  and  appear- 
iipcea  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  has  drawn  out 
his  soul  in  endless  calculations.  He  admits  a  few 
fiienda  once  a  month  to  hear  hia  deductions  and 
enipy  his  discoveries.  I  was  introduced  as  a  man 
oCa-nowledgc  worthy  of  his  notice.  Men  of  va- 
xiooa  ideas  and  fluent  conversation  are  commonly 
welcome  to  those  whose  thoughts  have  been  long 
fiied  upon  a  single  point,  and  who  find  the  images 
of  other  things  stealing  away.  I  delighted  liim 
with  my  remarks :  he  smiled  at  the  narrative  of 
my  tntvela,  and  was  glad  to  forget  the  constella- 
tions, and  descend  for  a  moment  into  the  lower 
world. 

■*  On  the  next  day  of  vacation  I  renewed  my 
visit,  and  was  so  tortunate  as  to  please  him  again. 
fie  relaxed  from  that  time  the  seventy  of  his  rule, 
and  permitted  me  to  enter  at  mv  own  choice.  I 
found  him  slways  busy,  and  slwavs  glad  to  be 
idieved.  As  each  knew  much  which  the  other 
was  desirous  of  learning,  we  exchanged  our  no- 
tions with  great  delight  I pcrccivedthat  I  had 
eveiy  day  more  of  his  conndence,  and  always 
found  new  cause  of  admiration  in  the  profundity  of 
bii  mind.  His  comprehension  is  vast,  his  memory 
oapacious  and  retentive  ;  his  discourse  is  roetho- 
dicajiand  hia  expression  clear. 

'*UiB  integrity  and  benevolence  are  equal  to  his 
hirning  Ilis  deepest  researches  and  most  fii- 
vooiite  studies  are  wiUinglv  interrupted  for  waj 
oMortuiuW  of  doing  good  by  his  counsel  or  hia 
BCoes.  To  his  closest  retreat,  at  his  most  busy 
mooMntrf,  all  are  admitted  that  want  his  assist- 
ance. For  though  I  exclude  idlenev  and  plea- 
•ne,  I  will  never,  says  he,  bar  my  doors  against 
chanty.  To  man  is  permitted  the  contemfdation 
of  the  skies,  but  the  practice  of  virtue  is  com- 
manded." 

"Surely,"   said  the   princess,  <<this  man  is 


(visited  bun,"  said  Imlac,  ** with  more  and 
i  frequend^and  was  every  time  more  ena^ 
moored  of  his  conversation:  he  was  sublime 
without  haughtiness,  courteous  witliout  formality, 
and  communicative  witliout  ostentation.  I  was 
at  first,  great  princess,  of  your  opinion,  thought 
him  the  happiest  of  mankind,  and  often  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  blessinc  that  he  enjoyed.  He 
•eemed  to  hear  nothing  with  indifierence  but  the 
praises  of  hia  condition,  to  wiiich  he  always  r^ 
turned  a  general  answer,  and  diverted  the  cop^^*^ 
cation  to  some  other  topic. 

"Amidst  this  willingness  to  be  pl**«ed,  and 
labour  to  please,  I  had  quickly  reaMi  <o  imagme 
thataome  painful  senUment  f«essed  upon  his 
Bind.  He  often  looked  up  ^iniesUytowarda  the 
ann,  and  let  his  voice  fsU  m  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
course. He  would  •ometimes,  when  we  were 
alooe,  gaie  upon  ine  in  silence  virith  the  air  of  a 
man  who  lon^  to  speak  what  he  was  vet  re- 
adved  to  suppress.  He  would  often  send  for  me 
wHh  vehement  injunctions  of  haste,  though,  when 
I  otm^  U>  him,  lie  had  nothing  extraordinary  to 
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aay.  And  aomelinica,  when  I  waa  leavfaig  him. 
would  call  me  back,  pause  a  few  momenta,  and 
then  dismiss  me." 


CHAPTER  XLL 

THE  ASTROlfOlfER  DISCOVERS  THE  CAVSB  OF  mS 
UNEASINESS. 

"At  last,  the  time  came  when  the  secret  buret 
hia  reserve.  We  were  sitting  together  last  night 
in  the  turret  of  his  house,  watclung  the  emersion 
of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter.  A  sudden  tempest 
dottded  the  sky,  and  disappointed  our  observa- 
tion. We  sat  a  while  sileni  in  the  dark,  and  thee 
he  addressed  himself  lo  me  in  these  words :  Im- 
lac, I  have  long  considcrc-d  thy  fiiendship  as  the 
greatest  blessing  of  mv  life.  Intcjnity  without 
knowledge  is  weak  ancf  useless,  and  knowledge 
without  integrity  is  danserous  and  dreadful  1 
have  found  m  tliee  all  the  qualities  requisite  tor 
trust ;  benevolence,  experience,  and  fortitude.  1 
have  long  discharced  an  office  which  1  must  soon 
quit  at  the  call  of  nature,  and  shall  rejoice  in  the 
hour  of  imbecility  and  pain  to  devolve  it  upon 
thee. 

"I  thought  myself  honoured  by  this  testimony, 
and  protested  that  whatever  could  conduce  to  his 
happiness  would  add  Ukeuise  to  mine. 

**  Hear,  Imlac,  what  thou  wilt  not  without  dif- 
ficulty credit  I  have  possessed  for  five  ^ears  the 
r^^uTation  of  the  wcatncr,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  seasons :  the  sun  has  listened  to  my  dictates, 
and  passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  mv  direction  : 
the  aonds,  at  my  call,  have  poured  their  wateriL 
and  the  Nile  has  overflowcdf  at  my  command :  I 
have  restrained  the  rage  of  the'  dog-star,  and 
mitigated  tlie  fervours  of  the  crab.  The  whidf 
akme,  of  all  the  elemental  powers,  have  hitherto 
lefiised  my  authority,  and  multitudes  have  perished 
by  equinoctial  tempests,  which  I  found  myself  un- 
able to  prohibit  or  restrain.  I  have  administered 
this  ffreat  office  vrith  exact  justkc,  and  made  to 
the  diflerent  nations  of  the  eaith  an  impartial 
dividend  of  ram  and  sunshine.  W  hat  most  have 
been  the  misery  of  half  the  jilobe,  if  I  had  limited 
the  clouds  to  particular  regions,  or  confined  the 
sun  to  either  aide  of  the  equator  7" 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

THE  OPDItON  OF  THE  ASTROITOMER  18  SXn^lXEO 
AND   JUSTIFIED. 

"  I  suFFosE  he  discovered  in  me,  through  the 
obeoority  of  th«  room,  some  tokens  of  amaz» 
nient  and  doubt ;  for,  after  a  short  pause,  he  pr» 
tftfcdod  (hus  t 

"  Not  to  be  easily  credited  will  neither  sorprim 
nor  ofiend  me ;  for  I  am  probably  the  first  ot 
human  beingn  to  whom  this  trust  has  been  im 
parted.  Nor  do  I  know  whether  to  deem  thii 
distinction  a  reward  or  punishment ;  sii\ce  i  have 
poaaessed  it,  I  have  been  for  less  happy  than 
before,  and  nothing  but  the  consdousneaa  of  good 
intention  could  have  enabled  me  to  support  the 
weariness  of  unremitted  vigilance^ 

"How  long,  ar,  saki  I,  has  this  great  office 
been  in  your  hands  ?  .,     u 

"  About  ten  years  sgo,  sakI  he,  my  dsily  o^ 
aervations  of  tfie  changea  of  the  sky  led  ro«Jo 
consider,  whether,  if  I  had  tha  power  «f  tbt 
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MoflonB,  I  c0ii^  tonTiT  greHer  filintfiiri^  tl» 
inbobitanU  of  the  <?ftrth.  TKi«  cuntMn^tliob 
fastmcd  oil  my  ininrJi  ami  I  sol  clny*  and  nighlviA 
iro&giniiry  dominion,  pwiriii^  upon  thii  country 
amJ  that  tho  showers  of  ftrUbtyj  and  itecoiidiiu: 
OTcry  fun  of  tmn  with  fl  du«  prefportion  of  si^n- 
^Jltne.  I  hiul  y^i  only  the  will  1o  do  cooi),  niid 
M  not  imn^^  thai  1  R^Hjidd  ptat hiTo  tliP  povicf. 

"  One  day  as  1  wait  Utokjog  on  the  fit  Ida  \*  ith- 
mring  wJUi  Ii€«t,  1  ffH  in  iny  mind  a  suddt-n  wish 
tktti  I  codd  MtvA  »in  on  the  imath^m  mountians, 
.ftBd  TiiJftG  the  Nilu  to  an  mundntion,  Irr  ihv  1i\irnf 
efmy  mi a^ nation,  I  coromiinded  rain  lo  fail :  nn4 
bv  comparing  tbe  time  tf  my  coinmA/id  with  thai 
1>\  UiC  inuno^tioii^  I  found  thai  tlie  cloud  a  bad 
ti«t^niBd  to  my  bpa. 

*«Mifht  not  ftome  oth^r  <mm«,9A^  I,  pro<l(ic« 
Ihli  conctftft^er  ?  The  Pfile  ttD««  nvt  mhriyv 
lEt«  on  tlitf  tftme  day. 

*^Do  IMi  believe,  flutd  h(s  ttith  Mnpuli^nce,  tlisf 
UmIi  otyvotiooi  etMild  i39CB|w  EBP :  I  TcaLSonifd  tonji 
ifiinAt  Itgrewti  convitlj>of»t  and  Uboun-d  AiTKLiiBt 
truth  wiiJi  Uic  ulmciAt  obstinacy.  I  ^ometimt^ 
*ii«p€ctrd  rnvftfif  of  trwidite^^  and  shoidd  nol 
have  {Jured  to  impart  ihta  ft^rret  but  to  %  (nitri  Ukc 
tou^  capttble  of  di<jttn|;iu-^bing  Iho  vvooilerful 
irom  Iho  impoBoiblf;,  and  iho  inrrt^Hbln  from  tl\*3 

**  WhVf  fiiff  wid  I,  do  voit  oalL  tJiat  Encr«Uhlc 
whi^h  ymv  kn^w^  or  l^unk  yon  kno^,  to  hv  tni^^? 

"  DmnHiL  wid  be,  [  canriot  urovfi  it  by  »ny 
■ctfiffmt  evkleE»c€ :  and  I  kuow  t<io  WfSl  the  Ihwh 
of  detiK»iifitTati<iT}T  U»  think  thai  my  coiiTiclion 
eiqglil  fo  inflticniM?  anoUicr,  who  cannot,  hko  oie^ 
be  eonadoua  of  its  fonrc.  I,  tljcrrfon?,  flhoU  mA 
tttonpc  lo  iBtJn  €t€<^it  by  dbpirtation.  b  i«  f^l- 
Ckni  that  I  (k^l  tliia  power,  tlmt  1  bave  lonp  po*- 
VMrd,  &nd  every  d^  ei^rted  iL  But  tbe  lius  dt 
nwn  is  nhort :  the  infimutioH  of  Of  e  inrrciyie  upon 
mo,  arwl  the  time  will  soon  eome  Vhe*i  the  rcfo- 
InXnr  of  the  vfoj  tniwt  mi  n  pip  with  the  diisL  'fho 
care  of  appf>intmii  fi  ^nftr^^-^Jtr  hi?  long  diptiirbi?d 
ino  1  ihii  tii|i,fil  and  rht?  day  ha^c  lji?en  ppent  m 
compnnsona  of  «ll  !htr  diamcrera  which  have 
cofjic  to  my  knowledge,  and  J  have  yet  found 
none  Hf  worthy  a*  ihy^tjlC*' 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

TiTE  ASTILDNDMl^H  LCAV  E>*  tfllLAC  HIS    DlltrCTlDNS. 

'*HicAH,  th^TL-foTo,  whnl  I  ^!>all  impart  wiU( 
oNpntion,  iimh  ^^^lir^^Mf  Ifarr  of  a  ^otUl  rr^fniinr. 
If  tlie  Inak  of  a  kinj  b^^  ttin^idorc)  hh  difficult, 
Mrho  has  Ihe  cnrr  osdy  uf  a  ivw  millions,  to  whom 
he  call  trot  do  inurh  grood  or  harmT  what  must  bf 
UiF  nnxit^ty  of  him,  on  wbom  dt- ponds  rhe  acOon 
fjf  ih*'  eh^m^^nTa,  and  Ihr  ^rrrat  jjifiis  of  hj^jht  and 
neat  7     FlcBC  iiie,  rhprr-foro^  witJi  BltMniirm. 

'■  1  hove  diligently  cpaiisKh TLfl  the  i>o-itioTi  of  the 
fjulli  antJ  9un,  anrffonrird  iMiirin*  rabEc  f^i  liemc*^ 
01  whicih  I  dmnp*^d  their  E^iluarion,  1  have  nomr^ 
Utnsn  turned  ai^idothe  axi«  of  tbe  cflrtli,  ami  i«irne- 
tjinea  varied  the  ecU^ttiii  ol  the  siin  i  but  !  have 
foiiETd  il  im}K)fl Bible  lo  ineik*^  a  dis-poFilbn  by  which 
llie  world  nmv  be  adv^iUaje^d  ;  w}mt  one  repion, 
^airts  B  no]  her  lusi^.^  by  nn  Ima^inuhJe  nlteratinn, 
ev<»n  without  ron?idcrini:  the  diElant  pnrrs  of  thf 
solar iy?Jtem  vWt U  whhU  vvi^  tiro iinnrf^inTintefL  Do 
not,  then  fore,  in  (hy  Tiiilhiinii^trutiDn  of  \\\f  vrir^ 
iiulul^e  ihy  pride  bv  N]|]fkv;iiioFi :  flo  iiul  jabn^e 
ihy»elf  ^jUi  tlnriking  that  ll^uii  iniin^  niake  thy- 


1#  ill  ftJtirre  ages,  hr  c^xrrJtniif 
Plli^ttieniory  of  Ttiim;h**^  w  nn  dfr 
Mcieh  lea*  wdl  It  be^oTOP  tlii*Hr  to 
let  kinJAom  or  iiitrtcat  prrvaiL  Nrvf r  rob  oibm 
Mwnlries  i*f  rKin  Hs  potfr  it  on  tiiiii*  own*     For 

**  I  protniwH]  that  when  I  v/oi^rt^tsA  \hp  |in%'^pi 
1  H'OttM  mm  it  wifh  inllexible  intejritT;  «nd  ht 
dtsfiii^ned  tne,  pttmmgmy  hand. — Mr  Iir»f1,  stid 
ht^  «ill  be  now  at  reafj  and  ray  bcfievtJeittf  will 
no  mor<^  drHroy  tny  qn  el  t  1  have  fotind  a  tmn 
fjA*  wt*hltn  anil  Mtttie,  to  whom  I  eati  cbeerfuBv 
brtiireath  tbr  inhcfTtflfirr  of  the  ffrm;" 

Xbe  pritici?  heard  this  nafmtittn  wiA  WTiii 
rtoitn  r^<^rrt ;  hut  tin'  prin'-i^^*  ^tiOc^t  *nd  fcKnik 
evfiviilard  hert#^Jf  witJi  laoghter.  '*  L»dir»"  ntd 
Indaiv  "  to  lOTiek  the  hravl^^t  of  htmiJin  tfflj«-tio*w 
fi  neithef  tharitBhle  nor  mi^e.  h'rw  ran  aUuy 
thin  fOBn*«kotim?pd^,  and  fevi  pfaetiae  hfinrtnei; 
[jiit  nil  mnv  *iiHhr  his  calamity*  tM"  tije  UfIor^ 
tAtntieft  ot^oyr  present  stiite,  the  moat  dlrradfil) 
and   alartning  ia  the  uncertBifk    eontmuftnea  t/t 

Tbe  pritif  ess  ii  as  recoUtcted,  atid  tbf  rftTOO^ 
ite  was  aba*h(^d.  Rt»st  jaa,  more  dwpiy  alfcct*d, 
ifii]iiired  of  Itnlac,  i¥heihcr  he  thoiig!lt  >ueh  nutllP 
dirw  of  tbe  mmd  fccqiient,  and  h©w  ih^  wes$ 
«orii.tr9eted. 


CHAPTER  XUV. 
rnt.  t^JMGnnfP"  rhcvALE3ic&  or  imaguiatioii* 
"Dfsoaock  jf  Jotirllflcl,*'  answered  IniJ»<^ 
'^  happen  much  iqo<«  «ilkji  thafi  ntpeiMy  «^ 
eervera  will  caMlf  bdici%  Pertmp»  if  we  ^i^ 
v;ilh  ri^^rous  exac^tnevai,  iM  huiDttn  tnM  |i  la  if 
right  mate.  Thete  b  nvimn  wfaoae  iMgiiMMnii 
does  not  sofnetim^a  predontinato  ovrr  hk  nvaoe^ 
who  can  reifuhte  his  atteation  nrhdly  hf  his  Wf*! 
ami  whoae  ideas  will  eoine  and  i^o  at  hta  «vai- 
rnjind.  r^'o  riinn  wilf  he  fotnid  in  itlio?^'^  m*rtd 
airv  nounns  do  not  siomeumi  s  tvranrize,  and  tbfce 
hiih  Uy  hope  or  t- nr  hryniid  t)ie  hrnit^  r»f  *obef 
probabdiiv.  All  power'of  fanev  ovi  r  rrofon  i*  a 
decrrt'C'of  insariilv  ;  but  while  this  power  is  ftwli 
as  wf-  can  i'onttol  and  reptf*.*,  it  is  not  visible  to 
dtIhts.  fif'T  tiinsidtnrd  n^  nny  dr-pravariott  of  Uw 
mental  tactiltu  si  :  it  is  not  pronounctd  madnea 
bnt  wlif n  it  beconirs  uruTovi'iTialde,  end  appa 
rently  inHneTite?  !=perch  t^r  artinn.^ 

*  To  nnJnijtrr  The  power  of  ticunti^  and  seftd 
iinafrinatinn  cmt  npmn  the  wincr,  i?  oft*  ii  ibe  9poft 
i,(  iho?e  %\ho  dehtrbl  (oo  mnrh  m  t^iknt  ppecnU- 
tion.  AVhei)  wp  are  alone  we  ar*:*  not  flUaya 
busy;  lh*^  labour  of  eieojjilarinn  ifl  too  virulent  Id 
la^T  lorn? ;  the  ardour  of  inquiry'  wdl  eomPtiR*ei 
cive  war  to  idleneaB  fir  saiiety*  He  w^^o  baa 
ontbinjt  'external  that  can  divc-rt  Idm  mo^r  find 
jAi-flFiure  in  his  (>wn  Thrnrirlit^.  and  lunFt  conceira 
him*^lf  what  he  i?  not  ;  tor  who  in  plea^pd  with 
what  Ik  ja  T  lie  tben  expatiates  m  bo«JidIt« 
futurity,  ar,4  (  hHh  fi-om  oil  uoatnnahti?  nonditfona 
that  which  Un  the  pre^efif  rnoinent  he  should 
nio«(  depire,  anKnw??*  hi^i  desjrrfr  with  itnpossibta 
enjoy  men  t?*T,  and  eon^a  tipon  his  pride  unaltain* 
able  domJo ion.  The  m'n^  dances  from  wene  to 
srene,  unites  all  pkasureft  in  vlJ  combtnanonitaiMl 
rioLs  in  delijLdita  iihicli  nature  ^^jd  fortune,  wilb 
all  their  boimty,  enonot  tn*?tow* 

''In  time,  aonie  pQilic  nlar  train  of  idets  fitm 
the  ti[1<iition  ;  all  other  inhlleetiial  Eral^eation* 
are  rejecliwJ ;  the  rrund.  in  wewineas  or  iiimrr^ 


iwiB*  flonttintly  toth*  fiiToiirita  ceaeepihNi,  tnd 
IbMto  on  the  hiscioai  falsehood  whenerer  she  ■ 
eflbnded  with  the  bitternesfl  of  troth.  By  degreei^ 
th«  rmgn  of  fuicy  is  confirmed ;  she  grows  fint 
EDpenons,  and  in  time  despotic  Then  fictions 
begin  to  operate  as  realities,  false  opinions  fasten 
■pon  the  mind,  and  life  passes  in  direams  of  rap- 
ture or  of  an^isb. 

^  This,  sir,  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  soKtnde ; 
which  the  hermit  has  confessed  not  always 
promotes  goodness,  and  the  astronomer's  misery 
BM  proved  to  be  not  always  propitious  to  wis- 
dom." 

"  I  will  no  more,"  said  the  favourite,  "  imagine 
Biyself  the  qneen  of  Abissinia.  I  have  <men 
•pent  the  hours,  which  the  princess  gave  to  my 
own  dinosal,  in  adjusting  ceremonies,  and  regu- 
ht^  toe  court ;  I  have  repressed  the  piide  of 
the  powerful,  and  granted  the  petitions  of  the 
r  I  I  have  built  new  palaces  in  more  happy 
itions.  planted  ^oves  upon  the  tops  of  moun- 
I,  ana  nave  exulted  in  tnc  beneficence  of  roy- 
alty, till,  when  the  princess  entered,  I  had  almost 
fenotten  to  bow  down  before  her.*' 

"Andl,"  said  the  princess,  "will  not  allow 
nqrself  any  more  to  plav  the  shepherdess  in  my 
wwcingdreams.  I  have  otlcn  soothed  my  thoughts 
with  the  quiet  and  innocence  of  pastoral  em|:Joy- 
ments,  till  1  have  in  my  chamber  heard  the  winds 
whistle,  and  the  sheep  bleat;  somctinnes  freed 
the  lamb  entangled  in  the  thicket,  and  sometimes 
with  my  crook  Vnconnrered  the  wolf.  I  have  a 
dress  like  that  of  the  village  maids,  which  I  nut 
on  to  help  my  imaeination,  and  a  pipe  on  whicn  I 
pby  aoray,  and  suppose  myself  followed  by  my 

••  I  win  confess,'*  said  the  prince,  "  an  indul- 
fenoe  of  fiuitastic  delight  more  dangerous  than 
yours.  I  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  imacine 
the  poasibility  of  a  perfect  government,  by  which 
■n  wrong  should  be  restrained,  all  vice  reformed, 
luid  afl  Uio  subjects  preserved  in  tranquillity  and 
innooence.  This  thought  produced  innumerable 
■themes  of  reformation,  and  <1ictated  many  useful 
rcgolations  and  salutary  edicts.  This  Has  been 
the  sport,  and  sometimes  the  labour,  of  my  solr- 
tude:  and  I  start,  when  I  think  with  how  little 
anguish  I  once  suf)posed  tlie  death  of  my  father 
and  my  brothers/' 

*•  Siich,"  said  Imlac,  "an*  the  cfiects  of  visionary 
■ebemes:  when  we  first  fonn  them,  we  know 
them  to  be  ab«urd,  but  familiarize  them  by  degrees, 
and  in  time  lose  piyht  of  iheir  folly." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
rnrr  discourse  with  an  old  man. 

Thb  evening  was  now  far  past,  and  they  rose 
lo  return  home.  As  they  walked  along  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  delighted  with  the  beams  of  the  moon 
quivering  on  the  water,  they  saw,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, an  old  man  whom  the  prince  had  often 
heard  in  the  assembly  of  the  sages.  "  Yonder^" 
•aid  he,  "  is  one  whose  years  have  calmed  his 
paaaions,  but  not  clouded  his  reason :  let  us  dose 
the  disquisitions  of  the  night,  by  inouiring  what 
are  his  sentiments  of  his  own  state,  tnat  we  may 
know  whetlior  youth  alone  is  to  struggle  with 
fouttion,  and  whether  any  bott?r  hope  remahis  for 
tbalattw  part  of  life.'* 
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Heie  the  aage  approached  and  saluted  thenk 
Thejr  invited  ram  to  join  tlieir  walk,  nnd  pratti«d 
awhile  as  acquaintance  that  had  imcrpcctt^dly 
met  one  another.  The  old  nnan  was  cheerful  aiid 
talkative^  and  the  way  seemed  short  in  h'ls  com- 
panr.    He  was  pleated  to  find  liimself  not  drsre- 

Sraed,  accompanied  them  to  their  bouse,  and,  at 
9  prince's  request,  entered  with  thent  They^ 
placed  bun  in  the  seat  of  honour,  and  set  wine' 
and  conserves  before  him. 

**  Sir,"  said  tlic  princess,  "  an  evening  walk 
must  give  to  a  man  of  learning  like  you  pleasures 
whkh  ignomnce  and  youth  can  hardly  conceive. 
You  know  the  qualities  and  the  causes  of  all 
that  you  behold,  the  laws  bv  which  the  river 
flows,  the  periods  in  which  the  planets  perform 
their  revolutions.  Every  tiling  must  supply  you 
with  contemplation,  and  renew  tiie  consciousness 
of  your  own  dignity." 

*•  Lady,"  answered  he,  "  let  the  gay  and  the 
vigorous  expect  pleasure  in  their  excursions:  it 
is  enough  that  age  can  attain  ease.  To  me  the 
worid  has  lost  its  novelty :  I  look  round,  and  see 
what  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  happier  days.  I 
rest  against  a  tree,  and  consider,  that  m  the  same 
shade  I  once  disputed  upon  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  Nile  with  a  friend  who  is  now  silent  in  the 
grave.  I  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  fix  them  on 
the  changing  moon,  and  think  with  pain  on  the 
vicissitucles  of  life.  I  have  ceased  to  take  much 
delight  in  physical  truth ;  for  what  have  1  to  do 
with  those  things  wliich  I  am  soon  to  leave  ?" 

"  You  may  at  least  recreate  yourself,"  said  Im- 
lac, "  with  the  recollection  of  aa  honourable  and 
us^ul  life,  and  enjoy  the  praise  which  all  agree  to 
give  you." 

"  Praise,"  said  the  sage,  with  a  sigh,  "  is  to  an 
old  man  an  empty  sound.  I  have  neither  mother 
to  he  delighted  with  the  reputation  of  her  son, 
nor  wife  to  partake  the  honours  of  her  husband. 
I  have  outlived  my  friends  and  my  rivals.  Nothins 
is  now  of  much  importance ;  for  I  cannot  extend 
my  interest  beyond  myself.  Youth  is  delighted 
with  applaule,  because  it  is  considered  as  the  eaN 
nest  of  some  future  good,  and  because  the  pros- 
pect of  life  is  far  extended :  but  to  me,  who  am 
now  declining  to  decrepitude,  there  is  little  to  be 
feared  from  the  malevolence  of  men,  and  yet  less 
to  be  hoped  from  their  aflbction  or  esteem.  Some- 
thing th««y  may  yet  take  away,  hut  they  can  give 
me  nothing.  'Riches  would  now  be  useless,  and 
hiffh  emplovmcnt  would  be  pain.  My  n*troepect 
oTlife  recalls  to  iny  view  many  opportunities  of 
good  neglected,  much  time  squandi^red  upon  tritk^s, 
and  more  Inst  in  idleness  and  vacancy,  i  leave 
many  great  designs  unattempted,  and  many  great 
attempts  unfinished.  Mv  mind  is  burdencfl  with 
no  heavy  crime,  and  tnerefbrc  I  compose  myw 
self  to  tmnqoillity;  endeavour  to  abstract  mt 
thoughts  from  hopes  and  cores,  which,  thongh 
reason  knows  them  to  be  vain,  still  try  to  keep 
tlieir  old  possession  of  the  heart ;  expect,  witn 
serene  humility,  that  hour  which  nature  cannot 
long  delay,  and  hope  to  possess,  in  a  better  state, 
tlwt  happiness  which  here  I  could  not  find,  ana 
that  virtue  which  liere  I  have  not  attained." 

He  arose  and  went  away,  leaving  his  audience 
not  much  elated  with  the  liope  of  k>n£r  life.  The 
prince  consoled  himself  with  remarking,  that  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  be  disappointed  by  this  ac- 
count ;  for  ace  had  never  liecn  considered  as  the 
season  of  felicity,  and,  if  it  was  possible  to  be 
eaqr  in  decline  and  weakneas,  it  was  Ukaly  that 
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the  lUji  <^f  vigour  and  dtcritr  unghl  be  haf^py : 
til  At  tlm  noon  of  liie  might  be  bright,  IT  U19  «v«n* 

Tilt!  pnnc^a  auspceted  thai  mgfi  WIA  qil£mlous 
And  jiiitu^ant,  arid  del^t«d  to  rvpraai  the  ejii- 
pectiitiuiis  of  Ibu  i&  who  bad  neririj  ftnlercd  tlic 
worTtir  She  bad  seen  the  paiS«««aor<i  uT  CAtat^ 
Wk  wilh  envv  on  liielr  beim,  ajjd  known  many 
wli0  cnjojod  pkniisui'e  Mo  Jc^itger  UiAii  thiey  ocMxld 
Corifinij  jt  to  irn^niaclvea* 

PiikiuU  cijiiJtM-tuff^d  tUkX  the  man  was  older 
than  JiL-  appi:^rodi,  aivd  wma  willing  ti^  impute  his 
com4>Uinl:4  lo  df^lirjoiis  d<;irctioii  i  or  elfte  iiuppoaBd 
thiil  hi$  hiid  been  luifotiiMiat^,  aiid  waa  Lberefbir^ 
di|COi)ii&tiU^ :  *'  h'w  iiotlutigf^^  said  sli^^^  ^^  is  more 
e^nxunon  than  to  call  our  own  condttU^n  the  con* 
dition  oC  lire.'' 

ImliTii  H'bo  liad  DO  dcsirD  to  ste  them  d^ 
pr^Md,  fimdcd  at  the  f^omrortA  whieh  they  ^ouJd 
■0  fSftdily  procure  to  themsetve#j  and  rem  em-- 
b*red^  that  at  the  «am*3  ms^  he  wan  <.H|uaUy  confi- 
ddnt  of  unwingled  pfosipeiityf  and  equeily  fertile 
of  coDioIatory  eipediortt^^  He  forbore  to  force 
npon  them  unwelcome?  know  led  j^p^  wliich  timt^ 
fUe(f  woidd  too  soon  improi^^*.  iTie  prinf^?9a  and 
h(^  iody  retired ;  tb^  madnfaa  of  tbd  astronomer 
bi  >g  upon  their  mind^ ;  and  they  desired  Imlac 
to  e/fer  upon  ]m  gfiia%  and  dt'iay  n«xt  morning 
tbflzu  'gof  thefiim. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

THE   PRmC£9»    AKI>   PESITIH    VISIT    THK 

Tub  princesA  and  Pekuah  having  talked  in  pn- 
imte  o(  Imlac^s  astronofijcr^  llionsfht  hii  character 
at  once  ho  amiable  and  so  ^tran^e,  that  they  coidd 
not  he  iatisiied  vtrithout  a  nearer  knowledge ;  and 
Imlae  waj  reoueated  to  find  lhi5  mean 9  of  bring- 
ing I  horn  t<>^i"iln  T^ 

This  WELs  homcwhsit  diifuNjU  ;  ihe  phik>>ophi*r 
h*d nevLT  r(>cci%'e<l uiiy  1  isjrj?  rrt>]n  u <*mrn,  ihoniih 
he  [ivf^\  in  a  cily  thttl  Ijad  in  il  many  Hurop^^anB, 
who  rollowdi  Iht^  [nanntra  of  ihnr  nun  f  ounlneit^ 
and  mariy  frr^m  uthor  parin  o(  Ukj  world,  that 
hved  tliere  witli  Euroju-nn  lilitT^y.  The  (adieit 
would  not  ht?  n  fusf  d,  nrid  j^i  Vk-rol  HL'hpiiie:^  wtre 
proposed  for  tin;  ni^t^oiTiplit^lnn^'nt  wf  tlir  ir  <h*gi^ru 
It  w.%H  pro po aid  ti>  introdurr  iht'ni  hj  sftrnng^rs 
in  diislres^,  to  whotn  thf  mi^v  vvti-^  a}\>'»ys  aeet  mj- 
ble^  but^  ailer  auinn  dt^hhi^ration,  it  opp-'and,  that 
by  fhi?i  artdiee,  mt  iteqniiuirEirirp  cnnli  bt:  formed, 
forOii'ir  I'ljnMTjintiun  wnnhJ  hi*  *tiijrl,  asid  they 
couJ  d  not  decent  [y  i  mp>  n  1 1  nv  I  Kin  oft  e  1 1  -  "  T  his," 
Baid  Ras-selas,  ♦*  1^  tnu} :  bull  have  vpt  a  stronger 
ohje<^ii(in  aiHiinat  ihe  misn^pr^'senttttion  of  your 
aUte.  1  havt'  aliv&)S  constrt-ffd  il  as  treason 
a^a*riijt  the  srcat  n^pitbhe  of  hinnan  nature,  to 
mukij  ony  rniin'a  virtUL^s  the  meanN  itf  fleceivin^ 
Enrn^  wlu  ihcr  oti  gn-nl  or  little  tHX'UPinns,  All 
t}n[HiJ^Lur«^  wGiiki^n:!!  coididence^  and  C'hill»  h'Tte vo- 
le nee.  When  ilie  sujee  lindN  tlmt  you  are  not 
what  you  aeL'im  d,  he  will  H  d  the  rciicntment  na^ 
lumt  to  a  ninu  who,  corl^eioyri  of  emit  uhditirg, 
discovers  that  In?  1ms  been  triekcd  by  imderntand- 
ingrs  mt^iintr  than  his  mvn,  and,  perlmpFi,  tbe  dis- 
trusl  wliirh  he  tun  never  alUrwanb  wholly  lay 
aside  may  Mop  tlir  %ok  t  of  founsphaud  *'li>fleth'e 
hftml  of  dm r My;  nml  wIm'u?  witl  yon  tlnd  tiie 
powt^r  fkf  rt  > Turin tr  hi-*  benefiictioriri  lo  mankind, 
or  hi4  pt^oe  to  himseU"^ 


To  thia  no  repty  waa  attemptodf  And  Imkc  h^ 

l^an  to  hope  that  their  ccinoaily  wouU  anhvide; 
but,  nejct  day^  PeJciiah  told  huii,  dlie  had  uttw 
found  an  hoi^tf^t  preti^nce  iVr  a  visit  1^  fhi*  A«tr«< 
nonicT,  finr  alie  would  solicit  pc'nniMiaA  to  tion* 
Unni;  under  him  the  fitudits  m  whic^  ih«  itod 
h«en  initiated  by  the  Arab^  and  tUe  pnnrwiinB^f 
^o  With  her,  either  aa  a  fellow^aludt^ul,  oC  biOtAt 
a  womafi  could  noCdoocntly  cohm  aloiid^  ^I  im 
afrftid,'^  uid  Irdac^  ^  that&e  utO  aooo  be  «««^ 
of  your  compduy^  mr>n  &drano«d  €v  ui  kmth 
ledge  do  not  love  lo  repeat  ttie  d«»M3ita  of  tMf 
art;  and  1  am  not  c^rtaift  thttt  fsttn  <ir  1|m  ek* 
raentj^  a^  he  will  deliver  thrm  i?onric!ctttd  fnHh 
inferences  and  mingled  with  rHlectiones  Ton  aiea 
vury  c*pai4«?  audttrt'M^.'^  **  Tlml,**  muapwkvtk 
*■*■  muet  Ir'  my  cajrv :  1  ask  of  you  only  to  lafc^  qm 
thithftsr.  My  knowleti^e  u^  peihapa,  oKinv  itai 
vou  inia|£tu«  it  ^  and  by  eonca:r«iit|(  alw«^  llil 
niti  opinion«T  I  ^huEl  make  biin  think  tt  graaterlfuai 
ilia." 

The  afttronomor,  in  purBuance  of  thia  n^aolii- 
tion,  wiiH  told  tliat  it  foreign  liidv.  travelhng  la 
Inearth  of  knowledge,  had  heard  of  bis  repuUl^MIt 
and  waff  desimns  to  become  his  ■rhohur*  Tbe 
uneomrrjonneBg  of  tlio  prono^tal  ritMil  At  «iieA  li| 
aurprijve  and  tuiio&iCy,  and  wbett,  aHaf  A  Abort  d^ 
hberation,  he  t-onaenlod  to  Adny£  kmr  tm  €^M 
not  Ntity  VI  itlioul  impatience  IIQ  tbAfitSt  ^aj. 

The'laUu^d  drei^aed  tb«iiiidT«A  inAgnMocfillj, 
Aod  w«re  attended  by  Imliic  to  tlifi  a^lroincitiitf « 
who  wuj!  pjeiuied  Lo  Be«  himftt^  apimiaelMd  wd^ 
re^pet^t  by  pereonfl  of  aq  aptiandld  AH  A]ip«ix«a«ik 
III  tJio  ejidmng«  of  tbe  Gtst  <iviiti«i%  he  via 
tiniorou j»  and  hafihful ;  but  whm  tb«  talk  Wohm 
regular,  lie  r^ollecttd  hi^  powers,  and  Juatsfibtf 
the  ehiUttCter  which  Imlac  had  girffAn,  ln<)mTiitg 
of  Pekuah  what  could  have  tumeid  lier  bduia^oa 
(owardii  autrononiy,  he  receii  ed  from  her  a  hittofy 
of  her  advonturti  at  Ihe  m'ramikl,  and  of  iIm^  timt 
paitaed  in  the  Arab'u  idand.  SIm:  told  her  tal* 
WUli  c:j=io  itrnl  i|iL^arn"'\  :*t]H  In  r  rormnsaTion 
look  pt>^Mi>»ii>ii  gf  iuii  liiurL  Thv  di^iouriM?  wm 
then  turned  tu  iiJ^Lroiiruny :  Ptkiiah  di^plaved 
whut  she  kilt  w:  lif  look^'^il  upon  hrr  n^  a  prodigy 
of  ^eniurf:,  ziiid  en  in  a  ted  h+.ir  imt  to  de=ii*t  from  a 
sluflv  wlijch  nhe  Imd  fo  happiJv  hopin, 

Tlicy  cauR'  a^iiin  and  aj^uift,  und  were  eveiy 
time  ruore  wrlroEiic  lluiri  btfijrr,  'J  he  i^agt;  eioh 
dimvonred  hi  amuse  Tbem,  thul  they  might  pm- 
long  their  vifvitH  Jur  h*^  found  hi;*  ihontrhts  prow 
briiihtfr  in  ihrir  company;  ibe  clouds  of  lolici- 
niili'  ^^iiii.^jit'd  |jy  di'irrti -?,  m^  h*'  tiin^ed  hinijclf 
to  entertrtin  tlmn,  aiul  hr  pricyt  li  \vhen  he  wa* 
Ictlj  lit  tbnr  dipurturc,  lo  liti  tUri  ernploymeni  of 
reeoltttiuL^  thi?  si^el'^ou^. 

The  yiriin-  "'^  and  her  fiiourite  hat!  tiuw  wiiteli- 
tfi  his  lipri  for  kpvi  ml  rnouib'*.  nTid  could  not 
cfttch  li  ?iTudc  word  from  wlmh  they  tonid  jud^^ 
whethir  he  foiuimK'il,  nr  not.  in  tlie  tij^mond 
}m  pretLmtihirul  eoinmis'^ion.  ThfV  otien  mjti- 
Irivt^  lohrij!^  )uiu  to  an  open  dr  clanitjoni  but 
he  easily  eludwl  all  their  atsatk^^  ami  on  which 
side  HODvcr  iht)  pre^sSed  him,  escaped  trom  tbem 
to  Foiiie  other  lopie, 

A;?  thfir  launhurily  mcrposed,  they  invited  hira 
ofU'U  to  the  hoiif^e  of  Imlac.  v^heru  ihey  dblinhi 
irn^hcd  hull  bv  exlruotdinitry  ri'^pect*  He  bepma 
{(rndualEy  to  dehcht  m  suhlnnary  idea  surest  H* 
i-aine  early*  nnd  depirlid  lot*  ■  hdwjure^l  lo  r*- 
coinnitrid  hilni^Hf  hy  a!?i?i(Juity  nm\  ormphance, 
es;c*itt!tl  lln'ir  ttirro^iiy  juUr  n*  h  ait^^  Vtmt  they 
might  Btill  want  his  assjElancc;  and  whun  th<l^ 
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any  eseunion  of  pleasare  or  mquiiy,  en- 
treated to  attend  them. 

Bj  kong  experience  of  bis  inteipity  and  wiadom, 
the  prince  and  his  sister  were  conTiaccd  that  he 
BUgm  be  trasted  without  dan^r:  and,  lest  he 
ihoiild  draw  any  false  hopes  from  the  dvilitiea 
which  be  received,  discovered  to  him  their  coiidi- 
(ion,  with  the  motives  of  their  journey,  and  re- 
quired his  opinion  on  the  choice  of  life/ 

'*  Of  the  various  conditions  which  the  world 
apreads  before  you,  which  you  shall  prefer,*'  said 
the  aa^  "  I  am  not  able  to  instruct  you.  I  can 
only  tell  that  I  have  chosen  wrong.  I  have 
pamed  my  time  in  study  without  experience :  in 
the  attainment  of  sciences  which  can,  for  the 
moot  part,  be  but  remotely  useful  to  mankind.  I 
have  purchased  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  common  oomtbrts  of  life:  I  have  missed  the 
wdaaripg  degancc  of  female  friendship,  and  the 
happy  commerce  of  domestic  tenderness.  If  I 
have  obtained  any  prerogatives  above  other  stu- 
dents, they  have  been  accompanied  with  fear,  dis- 
quiet, and'  scrupulosity ;  but  even  of  these  prero- 
Stives,  whatever  they  were,  I  have,  since  my 
»ught8  have  been  diversincd  by  more  inter- 
ooune  with  the  work),  begun  to  question  the  re- 
alty. When  I  have  been  for  a  few  days  lost  in 
pl«iMing  diasipation,  I  am  always  tempted  to  think 
tiMrt  my  inqmriea  have  ended  in  error,  and  that  I 
have  Buffered  much,  and  suffered  it  in  vain.** 

Imlac  waa  delighted  to  find  that  the  sage's  un- 
deratandiag  waa  breaking  through  its  mists,  and 

*~ed  to  detain  him  from  the  planets  till  he 

1  forget  hia  task  of  ruling  them,  and  reason 
I  recover  its  original  influence. 

FhND  this  time  the  astronomer  was  received 
into  ftmiliar  friendship,  and  partook  of  all  their 
Ignjeeta  and  pleasures :  his  resprct  kept  him  atten- 
fefia^  and  the  activity  of  Kassolas  did  not  leave 
ameh  time  unengaged.  Something  was  always 
to  be  done:  the  day  was  spent  in  making  obaer- 
vationa,  which  furnished  talk  for  the  evening,  and 
the  evening  was  closed  with  a  scheme  for  the 


The  sage  confessed  to  Imlac,  that  since  he  had 
mbgled  in  the  gay  tumults  of  liife,  and  divided  hia 
bmm  by  a  succession  of  anmsements,  he  found 
tlie  conviction  of  his  authority  over  the  skies  fade 
fniduaily  from  his  mind,  and  began  to  trust  less 
to  an  opinion  which  he  never  could  prove  to 
otben,  and  which  he  now  found  subject  to  variar 
tkNL  from  causes  in  which  reason  nad  no  part 
"  If  I  am  accidently  let\  alone  for  a  few  hours," 
aaid  he,  "  mv  inveterate  persuasion  rushes  upon 
my  aoul,  and  my  thoughts  are  chained  down  by 
Bome  irresistible  violence ;  but  they  are  soon  dis- 
entangled bv  the  prince's  conversation,  and  in- 
stantaneously released  at  tlie  entrance  of^Pekuah. 
I  am  like  a  man  habitually  afraid  of  spectres,  who 
b  set  at  ease  by  a  lamp,  and  wonders  at  the  dread 
which  harassed  him  in  the  dark,  yet,  if  his  lamp 
be  extingoiahed,  feels  again  the  terrors  which  he 
knows  ttiat  when  it  is  light  he  shall  feel  no  more. 
Bat  I  am  sometimes  siraid,  lest  I  indul^iie  my 
quiet  by  criminal  negligence,  and  voluntarily  for- 

r.  the  great  charj^e  with  which  I  am  intrusted. 
^  I  favour  myself  in  a  known  error,  or  am  deter- 
mined by  my  own  ease  in  a  doubtful  question  of 
tlna  importance,  how  dreadful  is  my  ciime!** 

**  No  disease  of  the  imagination,"  answered 
Imlac,  **  is  so  difficult  of  cure,  as  that  which  is 
complicated  with  the  dread  of  guilt ;  fancy  and 
eoMoence  then  act  interchangeably  upon  us,  and 


so  often  shift  their  places,  that  the  iHuaionB  of  one 
are  not  distinguished  from  the  dictates  of  the 
other.  If  fancy  presents  images  not  moral  or 
religions,  the  mind  drives  them  away  when  they 
mve  it  pain :  but  when  melancholy  notions  take 
tne  form  or  duty,  they  lay  hold  on  the  facultica 
without  opposition,  because  we  are  afraid  to  ex- 
clude or  banish  them.  For  this  reason  the  supejv 
stitious  are  often  melancholy,  and  the  melancnolj 
almost  always  superstitious. 

**  But  do  not  jet  the  suggestions  of  timidity 
overpower  your  better  reason :  the  danger  of  ne- 
glect can  be  but  as  the  probability  of  the  oblige* 
tion,  which,  when  you  consider  it  with  freedom, 


you  find  very  little,  and  that  Uttle  growing  every 
day  less.  Open  your  heart  to  the*influence  of 
the  light,  which,  from  time  to  time,  breaks  in 


upon  you :  when  scruples  importune  you,  which 
you  in'your  lucid  momenta  know  to  be  vain,  do 
not  stand  to  pariey.  but  fly  to  business,  or  to  Pe* 
kuab ;  and  keep  this  thought  always  prevalent, 
that  you  are  only  one  atom  of  the  maas  of  hu- 
manity, and  have  neither  such  virtue  nor  viee  as 
that  you  should  be  singled  out  for  supernatural 
favours  or  afflictiona." 


CHAPTER  XLVIl. 

THE  PRINCK  ENTERS  AND  BRINGS  ▲  MEW 
TOPIC. 

"  All  this,"  said  the  astronomer,  **  I  have  often 
thought;  but  my  reason  has  been  so  long  soki^ 
^ated  by  an  uncontrollable  and  overwnelnung 
idea,  that  it  durst  not  confide  in  its  own  decisions. 
I  now  see  how  fatally  I  betrayed  my  quiet,  by 
Bufiering  chuneraa  to  prey  upon  me  in  aecret  j  but 
roelancboly  shrinks  from  communicatioii.  and  I 
never  found  a  man  before  to  whom  I  coula  impart 
my  troubles,  though  I  had  been  certain  of  relief. 
I  rejoice  to  find  my  own  sentiments  confirmed  by 
yours,  who  are  not  eaaily  deceived,  and  can  have 
no  motive  or  purpose  to  decehre.  I  hope  that 
time  and  varie^  wdl  dissipate  the  gloom  tnat  has 
so  long  surrounded  me,  and  the  latter  part  of  my 
daya  will  be  spent  in  peace." 

^  Your  learning  and  vhtue,"  said  Iinlac,  **  may 
justly  give  you  hopes." 
.  Ramelaa  then  entered,  with  the  princess  and 
Pekuah,  and  inquired  whether  they  had  contrived 
any  new  diveruon  for  the  next  day.  *'  Such,** 
said  Nekayah,  **  is  the  state  of  life,  that  none  are 
happy  but  by  the  anticipatk>n  of  change :  the 
change  itself  is  nothing;  when  we  have  made  if, 
the  next  wish  is  to  chcSige  again.  The  world  if 
not  yet  exhausted ;  let  me  see  something  to-mor- 
row which  I  never  saw  before." 

•*  Variety,"  said  Rasselas,  «*  is  so  necessary  to 
content,  that  even  the  happy  valley  disgustedmo 
by  the  recurrence  of  iu  luxuries ;  yet  I  could  not 
forbear  to  reproach  myself  with  impatience,  when 
I  aaw  the  monka  of  St.  Anthony  suroort,  without 
complaint,  a  life,  not  of  uniform  delight,  but  nni* 
form  hardship." 

"  Those  men^"  answered  Imlac,  "  are  less 
wretched  in  their  silent  convent  than  the  Abi»* 
sinian  princes  in  their  prison  of  pleasure.  What* 
ever  is  done  by  the  monks  is  incited  by  an  ade- 
quate and  reasonable  motive*  Their  labour  sop 
plies  them  with  necessaries ;  it  therefore  cannot 
i  be  omitted,  and  ia  certainly  rewarded.  Their  do- 
I  votion  prepares  them  for 'another  aCite^  aDdf»' 
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minds  them  of  its  approach,  while  it  fita  them 
fur  It  Their  time  is  regularly  distributed ;  one 
duty  succeeds  another;  so  that  thcv  are  not  left 
open  to  the  distraction  of  iriguided  choice,  nor 
ioa  in  the  shades  of  listless  inactivity.  There  is 
a  certain  task  to  be  portbrmnd  at  an  appropiiated 
hour ;  and  their  toils  arc  cheerful,  benose  they 
consider  them  as  acts  of  pifty.  by  which  they  are 
always  advancing;  towards  endlnss  felicity.** 

«  Do  yoti  think,"  said  Nekavah,  "  that  the  n 
nastic  rule  is  a  more  holy  and  less  imperfect  state 
than  any  other  ?  May  not  he  cquaJiy  hope  for 
future  hlxppiness  who  converses  openly  with  man- 
kind, who  succours  the  distressed  by  his  charity, 
instructs  the  ignorant  by  his  learning,  and  contri- 
butes by  hislndastry  to  the  general  system  of  life ; 
even  t'.i'oush  ho  should  omit  sonic  ot'  the  mortifi- 
cations which  are  practised  in  the  cloister,  and 
allow  himself  such  iiarmle«s  dcliuhta,  as  his  con- 
dition may  place  witliin  his  reach  ?** 

^  This,*'  said  Imlac,  "  is  a  question  which  has 
long  divided  the  wise,  and  perplexed  the  good.  I 
am  afraid  to  decide  on  either  part  He  that  Uvea 
well  in  the  world  is  better  than  he  that  lives  well 
in  a  monastery.  B:it,  pcrliaps,  cveiy  one  is  not 
able  to  stem  tfi*;  tomptation^  of  public  life ;  and, 
il*  ho  cannot  conquer,  he  may  properly  retreat 
Some  have  litth  power  to  do  Good,  and  have 
likewise  little  strength  to  resist  v\i\.  Many 
are  weary  of  their  co  itlicts  with  adversity,  and 
arc  willing  to  eject  those  passions  which  have 
long  busied  thcMU  in  vain.  And  many  are  dis- 
mitisd  by  ago  and  diseases  from  the  more  labo- 
rious duties  of  society.  In  monasteries  the  weak 
and  timorous  may  be  happily  sheltered,  the  weaiy 
may  repose,  an^  the  penitent  may  meditate. 
Th'os3  retreats  of  prayer  and  contemplation  have 
■om?thing  so  congenial  to  tlie  mind  of  man,  that, 
perhapg,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  pur- 
pose to  close  his  lift;  in  pious  abstraction,  with  a 
tew  associates  serious  as  himself." 

"Such,"  said  Pekuah,  "has  often  been  my 
winh  ;  and  1  have  hoard  the  princess  declare,  that 
she  aSoul-.l  not  willi:iyly  di.?  in  a  crowd." 

"  The  lib'^rty  of  usinsr  harmless  phrasures,"  pro- 
ceeded iuilac,  "  will  not  be  disputed  ;  but  it  is 
still  to  b  ;  •xaminiMJ  what  pl/asuros  are  harmless. 
Tim  evil  ofaiy  pleasure  that  >»«;kayah  can  image 
is  nol  i.i  til  r  iirx  itsL-ir,  but  in  itn  consequences. 
Ploasuro,  i  i  its  'If  harmless,  may  become  mi?- 
chievo'ia,  by  endearing  to  us  a  3tate  wliich  we 
k'low  to  I)  J  transient  a'nl  probatory,  and  with- 
drawin;j  our  tliou<»ht3  from  that,  of  wliich  every 
ho  ir  brinjis  us  n^'aror  to  tho  beirinning,  and  of 
wliicii  no  lunjjth  of  tim-;  will  brijiij  us  to  the  end. 
Mortification  is  not  virtuous  in  its«.'lf,  nor  has  any 
o:h:r  u* »,  but  that  it  (lir«<.'ii;iacf*s  us  from  Uie  al- 
lur:.:n  ?:il-?  of  ^iM-i.^  In  tho  state  of  future  perfec- 
ti>n,  to  whi:h  wo  all  aspin',  there  will  be  plea- 
sure without  daagi?r,  and  sijcurity  without  re- 
si  ."aint" 

Th'*  princosp  wag  silent  and  Rasselas,  turning 
iTi  th  2  astroiciner,  asked  liim  whether  he  could 
nf>t  dcitiy  Ir^r  retreat,  by  showing  her  something 
whi^h  sli ;  h:i:l  not  seen  before. 

•'  Vo'.ir  riiio^ilv,"  said  th.*  sa^e,  "  has  been  so 
p-jneral,  and  vour  pursuit  of  knowledge  so  vijior- 
ous,  that  riov  ?hi.'?  aro  not  now  very  easily  to  bi3 
found  ;  hut  what  yon  ran  no  longer  procure  from  I 
tU2  livi.ig  mav  he  siven  by  th'^  dr'.id.    Amonir  tlie  J 
wondurs  of  tliis  ron.itry  arc  t!in  cata<^o!n!)s,  or  the  | 
ancient  repositorii's,  in  whicli  tho  bodies  of  tho  j 
<»arlic8f  generations  wt^ro  lodqoj.  and  where,  bv  ' 


the  virtue  of  the  gmna  which  etnhalmed  Ihn^ 
they  yet  remain  without  corrupCion.**' 

"  Tknow  not,"  said  Rasaelaa,  *'  what  pkuHi 
the  sight  of  the  catacombs  caa  afibrd  ;  bo^  aBci 
nothing  else  b  offered,  I  am  resolved  to  viewtkoa    ^ 
and  ehali  place  this  with  many  other  things  wkickl     k 
have  done,  because  I  would  do  something.**  f 

They  hired  a  guard  of  horsemen,  and  the  Hti     ' 
day  visited  the  catacombs.      When  they  van 
about  to  descend  into  the  sepolchrml  caves,  "P^ 
kuah,"  Bsid  the  princess,  ^'we  are  now  a|iB 
invading  the  habitations  of  the  dead,  I  knovikt 

fou  wiU  stay  behind ;  let  me  find  >*ou  safe  wki 
return.**— "No,  I  wiU  not  be  left,**  ansvofi 
Pekuah :  ''I  will  go  down  between  you  aadik 
prince.** 

They  then  all  descended,  and  roved  with  «•> 
der  through  the  labyrinth  of  subterranfooi  |»      ' 
safles,  wMre  the  homes  were  laid  in  rows  oaoribi 
side. 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 

IMLAO  DISCOURSES  OK  THE  MATURK  OF  TBB  MOk 

*^What  reason,**  said  the  prince,  ''en  bt 
given,  whv  the  Egyptians  should  thus  ejLyqiuiidj 
preserve  tnose  carcasses  which  some  »»■»  [im 
sume  with  fire,  others  lay  to  mingle  with  Iki 
earth,  and  all  agree  to  remove  from  theiri^kEsi 
soon  as  decent  rites  can  be  performed  7" 

"  The  original  of  ancient  customs,**  aakl  Inht, 
^  is  commonly  unknown  ;  for  the  practioe  oAm 
continues  when  the  cause  has  ceased :  mod  eoa- 
ceming  superstitious  ceremonies,  it  is  vain  lo 
conjecture ;  for  what  reason  did  not  diffaf^,  m* 
son  cannot  explain.  I  have  lonff  beliefvd  thit 
the  practice  of  embalming  arose  only  from  lend»* 
ncss  to  tlie  remains  of  relations  or  fHeods ;  sad 
to  this  opinion  1  am  more  inclined,  becane  il 
seems  impossible  that  this  care  should  have  ben 
geuLral ;  had  all  the  dead  been  embalmed,  thdr 
repositories  must  in  time  have  been  more  spacioui 
tlian  the  dwellinrrs  of  the  living.  1  suppose  only 
the  rich  or  honourable  were  secured  ti"oin  corrup- 
tion, and  the  rest  left  to  the  course  of  nature. 

"  But  it  is  commonly  suppose<l  that  the  Egyp- 
tians bcUevcd  the  soul  to  live  as  long  as  the  body 
continued  undissolvt'd,  and  therefore  tried  this 
method  of  eluding  death." 

"Could  the  wise  Ecyptians,"  said  r^ekavah. 
"  think  so  grossly  of  the  soul  ?  If  the  soul  could 
once  survive  itjn  separation,  what  could  it  after- 
wards receive  or  suni'r  from  the  bo«ly  ?'* 

**  The  l^ir>'nlians  would  donbtUiss  tliink  erro- 
neously,'' Raid  the  a.-^lronoiner,  "  in  the  darkness 
of  heathenism,  and  the  tir>!t  dawn  of  philosophy. 
Th(>  nature  of  the  soul  is  still  disputed,  amidst  jl 
our  opportunities  of  clearer  knowhidgc :  some 
yet  say,  that  it  may  be  material,  who,  neverthe- 
less, bt.'lieve  it  to  be  immortal." 

"  Some,"  answered  linlac,  "  have  indeed  said 
that  the  !«oul  is  material,  hut  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  any  man  has  thought  it  who  knew*  how 
to  think  ;  for  all  the  conclusions  of  n^ason  enforce 
the  immateriality  of  mind,  and  all  the  notices  of 
sense  and  investigations  of  science  concur  to 
prove  the  unconsciousness  of  matter. 

*'  It  was  never  stipposod  that  cogitation  is  in- 
hvrent  in  matt>'r,  or  that  rvery  particle  is  u  think- 
innr  l^einL^  Vet  if  nriy  part  of  matter  Im*  devoid 
of  tI)ouirIit,  wjjat  part  vni  we  suppose  to  think  ? 
Matter  can  differ  tro.n  »n:i»lT  oolv  in  form,  dcii- 
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flhr,  balky  motion,  and  direction  of  motion.  To 
woich  of  these,  however  varied  or  combined,  can 
oonaciousneM  be  annexed?  To  be  round  or 
■quarc,  to  be  sulid  or  fluid,  to  be  great  or  little,  to 
be  moved  slowly  or  swifUy,  one  way  or  another, 
are  modes  of  material  existence,  all  equally  alien 
from  the  nature  of  cogitation.  If  matter  be  once 
without  thought,  it  can  only  be  made  to  think  by 
some  now  mmiiticatioii ;  but  all  tlie  modifications 
which  it  can  admit  arc  equally  unconnected  with 
cocitative  powers." 

^Bat  the  materialists,"  said  the  astronomer, 
**  urge  that  matter  may  have  qualities  with  which 
we  arc  unacquainted." 

''He  who  will  determine,**  retmmed  Imlac, 
''against  that  which  he  knows,  because  there 
may  be  something  which  ho  knows  not ;  he  that 
can  set  hypothetical  possibility  against  acknow- 
ledged certainty,  is  not  to  be  admitted  among 
reasonable  beings.  All  that  we  know  of  matter 
is,  that  matter  is  inert,  senseless,  and  lifeless ;  and 
ifthia  conviction  cannot  be  opposed  but  by  refers 
ring  us  to  something  that  we  know  not,  we  have 
aU  the  evidence  that  human  intellect  can  admit 
If  that  which  is  known  may  be  overruled  by  that 
which  is  unknown,  no  being,  not  omniscient,  can 
arrive  at  certainty.»» 

•*  Yet  let  us  not,"  said  tlic  astronomer,  "  too 
anocantly  limit  the  Creator's  power." 

"It  is  no  limitation  of  Omnipotence,"  replied 
the  poet,  '*  to  suppose  tliat  one  thing  is  not  con- 
sistent with  another,  that  the  same  proposition 
caoDot  be  at  once  true  and  false,  that  the  same 
number  cannot  be  even  and  odd,  that  cogitation 
cannot  be  conferred  on  that  which  is  created  in- 
capable of  cogitation." 

**  1  know  not,"  said  Nckayah,  "  any  great  use 
of  this  question.  Does  that  immateriality,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  you  have  sufficiently  proved,  ne- 
cessarily include  eternal  duration  ?" 

"  Of  immateriality,"  said  Imlac,  "  our  Weas  ■«« 
negative,  and  therefore  obscure.  Immat(«<altty 
aeeins  to  imply  a  natural  power  of  perpetual 
duration  as  a  conseouencc  or  exemption  from  all 
causes  of  decay  :  wtatcvcr  perishes  is  destroyed 
Inr  the  solution  of  its  contexture^  and  separation 
oi  its  parts ;  nor  can  we  conp«ve  how  that  which 
has  no  parts,  and  therefons  admits  no  solution, 
can  be  naturally  conrupted  or  impaired." 

"Iknow  not,"  said  Rasselas, "  how  to  con- 
cei\'e  any  thing  without  extension :  what  is  ex- 
tended must  have  parts,  and  you  allow  that 
whatever  has  parts  may  be  destroyed," 

**  Consider  your  own  conceptions,"  replied  Im- 
lac, **  and  the  difficulty  will  be  less.  You  will 
find  substance  without  extension.  An  ideal  form 
is  no  less  real  than  material  bulk ;  yet  an  ideal 
form  has  no  extension.  It  is  no  less  certain,  when 
you  think  on  a  pyramid,  that  your  mind  possesses 
the  idea  of  a  pyramid,  than  that  the  p^Tamid 
itself  is  standing.  What  space  docs  the  idea  of 
a  nyramid  occupy  more  than  the  idea  of  a  grain 
or  corn  ?  or  how  can  either  idea  suffer  laccraUon  ? 
As  is  the  effect,  such  is  the  cause ;  as  thought, 
such  is  the  power  that  thinks,  a  power  impassive 
and  indiscerptible." 

"But  the  Bcine,"  said  Nekayah.  " whom  I 
fear  to  name,  the  Being  wliich  ma'dc  too  soul,  can 
^atroy  it." 

"  Ho  surely  can  destroy  it,"  answered  Imlac, 
'since,  however  un perishable,  it  receives  from  a 
3M 


superior  nature  its  power  of  duration.  That  it 
will  not  perish  by  any  inherent  cause  of  dccav,  or 
principle  of  corniption,  may  be  shown  by  philoso- 
phy ;  but  philosophy  can  toll  no  more,  'i'liat  it 
will  not  be  annihilated  bv  Him  that  made  it,  we 
must  humhlv  learn  from  niglier  autiiority." 

The  whole  aiisembly  stood  a  while  silent,  and 
collected.  "  Let  us  return,"  said  Rasselas,  **  from 
tliis  scene  of  mortality.  How  gloomy  would  be 
these  mansions  of  the  dead  to  him  who  did  not 
know  that  he  should  never  die  ;  that  what  now 
acts  sliall  continue  its  agency,  and  what  now 
thinks  shall  think  on  for  ever.  Those  that  lie 
here  stretched  before  us,  the  wise  and  the  powei^ 
ful  of  ancient  times,  warn  us  to  remember  the 
shortness  of  our  present  state :  they  were,  per* 
haps,  snatched  away  while  they  were  busy,  Uko 
us,  in  the  cfioicf  of  /^.." 

**  To  me,"  sakl  the  princess,  *'  the  choice  of  life 
is  become  less  important;  I  hope  hereafter  tft 
think  only  on  the  choice  of  eternity." 

They  then  hastened  out  of  the  caverns,  and^ 
under  the  protection  of  their  guard,  returned  tm 
Cairo. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  COKCLUSION,   IN  WHICH  KOTBOIA  M 
GOMCLUDKI»> 

It  was  now  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  tht 
Nile :  a  few  days  after  theur  visit  to  the  catacombf 
the  river  began  to  rise. 

They  were  confined  to  their  house.  The  whole 
region  being  under  water,  gave  them  no  mrita^ 
tion  to  any  excursions ;  andT  being  well  supplied 
with  matpf ials  for  talk,  they  diverted  themselrea 
whh  comparisons  of  the  different  forms  of  lift 
wUch  they  had  obser\'ed,  and  with  various 
schemes  ot  happiness  which  each  of  them  bad 
formed. 

Pekuah  was  never  so  much  charmed  with  any 
placo  as  the  convent  of  St  Antliony,  where  the 
Arab  restored  her  to  the  princess,  and  wished 
only  to  fill  it  with  pious  maidens,  and  to  be  made 
prioress  of  the  orcier :  she  was  weary  of  cxpecta* 
tion  and  disgust,  and  would  gladly  bo  fizod  in 
some  unvariablo  state. 

The  princess  thought,  that,  of  all  sublunai; 
things,  knowledge  was  the  best  She  dedred 
first  to  learn  all  "sciences,  and  then  purposed  to 
found  a  college  of  learned  women,  m  which  aho 
would  preside,  that,  by  conversing  with  the  old, 
and  educating  the  young,  she  might  divide  her 
time  between  the  acquisition  and  communication 
of  wisdom,  and  raise  up  for  the  next  ago  nx>dehl 
of  prudence  and  patterns  of  piety. 

The  prince  desired  a  little  kingdom,  m  which 
he  mignt  administer  justice  in  iaa  own  pertoB^ 
and  see  all  Uie  parts  ot  government  with  his  own 
eyes ;  but  he  could  never  fix  the  lunita  of  hia 
dominion,  and  was  always  adding  to  the  number 
of  his  subjects. 

Imlac  and  the  astronomer  were  contented  to 
be  driven  along  the  stream  of  life,  without  direct 
mg  their  course  to  any  partkrular  port 

Of  these  wishes  that  they  had  formed,  thej 
well  knew  that  none  could  bo  obtaioed  They 
deliberated  a  while  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
resolved,  when  the  inundatkm  should  ceae^  lo 
rvtiun  to  Abiiainia. 


TALES   OF   IMAGINATION. 


THE  VISION  OF  THEODORA  THE 
HERBflT  OF  TENERIFFE, 

rouwD  or  en  cell. 1748. 

FROM    TH£    PBECEPTOR. 

Soir  of  Perterenmce,  whoever  tbou  art,  whoM 
avioiity  has  led  thee  oither,  read  and  be  wise. 
Ha  that  now  calls  upon  thee  is  Theodore,  the 
Hermit  of  Teneriffej  who  in  the  fifly-seventh  year 
of  his  retreat,  left  this  iostruction  to  mankmd,  lest 
his  solitary  hours  should  be  spent  in  vain. 

I  was  once  what  thou  art  now,  a  groveller  on 
the  earth,  and  a  gazer  at  the  sky ;  I  trafficked  and 
heaped  wealth  toffether,  I  loved  and  was  &voured, 
1  wore  the  robe  of  honour,  and  heard  the  music  of 
adulation :  I  was  ambitious,  and  rose  to  greatness : 
I  was  mihappy.  and  retired.  I  sought  for  some 
time  what  fat  length  found  htre.  a  place  where 
•U  real  wants  might  be  easily  supplied,  and  where 
I  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  porchaaing 
Am  aansunee  of  men  by  the  toleration  of  tfaeS 
fiiOiea.  Here  I  saw  fruiU  and  herbs  end  water, 
tod  here  determined  to  wait  the  hand  cC  death, 
whidi  I  hope,  when  at  last  it  comes,  moll  tui 
IMitly  upon  me. 

^Porty-eiffht  years  had  I  now  passed  in  Cbrget- 
iidness*  of  all  mortal  cares,  and  without  any  inch- 
nation  to  wander  farther  than  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing sustenance  required ;  but  as  1  stood  one 
day  beholding  the  rock  that  overhangs  my  cell,  I 
found  in  myself  a  desire  to  climb  it ;  and  when  I 
was  on  its  top,  was  in  the  same  manner  deter- 
mined to  scale  the  next,  till  by  degrees  I  conceived 
a  wish  to  view  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  the 
foot  of  which  I  had  so  long  resided.  This  motion 
of  my  thoughts  I  endeavoured  to  suppress,  not 
because  it  appeared  criminal^  but  because  it  was 
new ;  and  all  change  not  evidently  for  the  bet- 
ter, alarms  a  mind  taught  by  experience  to  dis- 
trust itselC  I  was  often  afrairl  that  my  heart  was 
deceiving  m%  that  mv  impatience  of  confinement 
arose  from  soine  cartlily  passion,  and  that  my  ar- 
dour to  survey  the  works  of  nature  was  only  a 
hidden  longing  to  mingle  once  again  ir.  the  scenes 
of  life.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  settle  my 
thoughts  into  their  former  state,  but  found  their 
di-itraction  every  »lay  rrrcatcr.  1  was  always  re- 
proaching mysell*  with  the  want  of  happiness 
within  my  reach,  and  at  last  began  to  question 
whether  it  wos  not  laziness  rather  -than  caution 
that  restrained  me  from  climbing  to  the  sununit 
of  Teneriffe. 

I  rose  therefore  before  the  day,  and  began  my 
joumev  up  the  steep  of  the  mountain  :  but  I  ha& 
not  advanced  far,  old  os  I  was  and  burdened 
with  provisions,  whnn  the  day  bo^an  to  shine 
upon  me,  the  dftclivities  grew' more  precipitous, 
and  the  umd  slidud  fio.Ti  IxincatJ-i  iTiVfuci .-  at  last. 


that  when  I  bad  recovered  my  atreogth  I  whatU 
proceed  on  my  design ;  but  when  once  I  kU 
tasted  ease,  I  found  many  reasons  sninat  dii- 
tnrbing  it  The  branches  spread  a  shade  ovcriqr 
head,  and  the  gales  of  ^ling  wafted  odoonts 
my  boaonL 

Aa  I  sat  thus,  fomung  alternately  fgcueea  tm 
delay,  and  Tesolutions  to  go  forwanf,  an  hnM^ 
hie  beavmess  suddenly  aurpdsed  me ;  I  laid  ^f 
head  upon  the  bank,  and  resigned  myself  to  damt 
when  methought  I  heard  the  sound  as  of  theflubt 
of  eagles,  and  a  being  of  more  than  boman  d^ 
nity  atooa  before  me.  While  I  waa  delibemiu 
how  to  address  him,  he  took  me  by  the  band  will 
an  air  of  kindness,  and  asked  me  aolemnif,  bat 
without  severity,  **  Theodore,  whither  art  thoa 
going  7**  •<  I  am  dimbing,"  answered  I,  ''to  tlw 
top  of  the  mountain,  to  eiyoy  a  more 


fiuntnig  with  labour,  I  anired  at  a  aaadl  pm 
almost  enclosed  by  rocks,  and  open  only  to  tk 
east  I  sat  down  to  rest  awfailoy  in  fiiU  j 


prospect  ofthe  works  of  nature."  ^Attend  first" 
says  be,  *<  to  the  prospect  which  th»  place  afloni^ 
and  what  thou  dost  not  undenfand  i  will  < 


I  am  one  of  the  benevolent  beings  who  waiek 
over  the  children  of  the  dust,  to  presenre  diem 
rk«m  those  evils  which  will  not  nltmiately  tena- 
nateiii  good,  and  wliich  they  do  not,  by  their  owa 
faults,  Imng  upon  themselves.  Look  round  there 
fore  witliobt  fear:  observe,  contemplate,  and  be 
instructed." 

Encouraged  \»y  this  assurance,  I  looked  and 
beheld  a  mountam  higher  than  Tcnerifle.  U>  the 
summit  of  which  the  human  eye  could  never 
reach :  when  I  had  tired  myself  with  gazing  upon 
its  height,  I  turned  my  ojra  towards  its  (oot, 
which  I  could  easily  discover,  but  was  amazed  to 
find  it  without  foundation,  and  placed  inconceiva 
bly  in  emptiness  and  darkness.  Thus  I  stood 
terrified  and  confused ;  above  were  tracks  inscro- 
table  and  below  was  total  vocuity.  But  my  pre- 
ceptor, with  a  voice  of  admonition,  cried  out, 
"  Theodore,  be  not  affright^,  but  raise  thy  eyes 
again ;  the  Mountain  of  Existence  is  before  tHee, 
survey  it  and  be  wise." 

I  then  looked  with  more  deliberate  attention, 
and  obser>'ed  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  be 
of  gentle  rise,  and  overspread  with  flowers  ;  the 
middle  to  be  more  sleep,  embarrassed  with  crags, 
and  interrupted  by  precipices,  over  which  hung 
branches  loaded  with  fniits,  and  among  which 
were  scattered  palaces  and  bowtirs.  The  tracts 
which  my  eye  could  reach  nearest  the  top  were 
generally  barren  ;  but  there  were  among  the 
clefis  of  the  rocks  a  few  hardy  cverpreens,  which 
though  they  did  not  give  much  pleasure  to  the 
sight  or  smell,  yet  seemed  to  cheer  the  labour  and 
facilitate  the  steps  of  those  who  were  dambcrinfr 
amor.g  thcuL 
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Then,  iMfpnninff  to  examine  more  mimrtely  the 
diflerent  peits,  I  obiervcd  at  a  gre^t  distance  a 
multitude  of  both  sexos  iseuinff  into  view  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain.  Their  first  actions  I 
eould  not  accurately  discern ;  but,  as  they  eveiy 
moment  approached  nearer,  I  found  that  they 
amused  themselves  with  gathering  flowers  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  modest  vurgin  in  a  white 
lobe,  who  seemed  not  over  solicitous  to  confine 
them  to  any  settled  pace  or  certain  track :  for  she 
knew  that  the  whole  ground  was  smooth  and 
aolid.  and  that  they  could  not  easily  be  hurt  or 
bewildered.  When,  as  it  often  happened,  they 
|ilacked  a  thistle  for  a  flower,  Innocence,  so  she 
was  called,  would  smile  at  the  mistake.  Happy, 
nid  I,  are  they  who  are  under  so  centle  a  govem- 
ment,  and  yet  are  safe.  But  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  dwell  lonff  on  the  consideration  of  their  felicity ; 
tar  I  found  uat  Innocence  continued  her  attend- 
ance but  a  little  way,  and  seemed  to  consider  only 
the  flowery  bottom  of  the  mountain  as  her  pro- 
per provmce.  Those  whom  she  abandoned 
eearrely  knew  that  they  were  left,  before  they  peiw 
ccived  themeelves  in  the  hands  of  Education,  a 
nymph  more  severe  in  her  aspect,  and  imperious 
in  her  commandi^  who  confined  them  to  certain 
paths,  in  their  opmion  too  nanow  and  too  rough. 
Tbeee  they  were  continually  solicited  to  leave  by 
Appetite,  whom  Education  could  never  ftight 
awav^  though  she  sometimes  awed  her  to  such 
timiditT,  wl  the  effects  of  her  presence  were 
■oarcenr  perceptible.  Some  went  back  to  the  first 
put  or  the  mountain,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
contniiiing  busied  in  plucking  flowers,  but  were 
no  lon^r  guarded  bv  Innocence ;  and  such  as 
Education  conkl  not  force  back,  proceeded  up  the 
moantain  by  some  miiy  road,  in  which  they  were 
taldom  seen,  and  scarcely  ever  regarded. 

As  Education  led  her  troop  up  the  mountain, 
nothing  was  more  observable  than  that  she  vras 
frequentlv  giving  them  cautions  to  beware  of  Ha- 
bile ;  and  was  calling  out  to  one  or  another  at 
•veiy  step,  that  a  Habit  was  ensnaring  them ;  that 
tiiey  woiud  be  under  the  dominion  of  Habit  before 
tiwv perceived  their  daneer ;  and  that  those  whom 
HaSbit  should  once  subdue,  had  litde  hope  of  re- 
gaining their  liberty. 

Of  this  caution,  so  frequently  repeated,  1  was 
vatysolidtoos  to  know  the  reason,  when  my  pro- 
teelor  directed  my  reeard  to  a  troop  of  pigmies, 
wlueh  appeared  to  walk  silently  before  tmse  that 
were  dimbing  the  mountain,  and  each  to  smooth 
tlie  way  before  her  follower.  I  found  that  I  had 
miatcd  the  notice  of  them  before,  both  because 
tliev  were  so  minute  as  not  easily  to  be  discerned, 
and  because  they  grew  cverv  moment  nearer  in 
their  colour  to  the  objects  \i'ith  which  they  were 
•urfounded.  As  the  followers  of  Education 
did  not  appear  to  be  sensihle  of  the  presence  of 
these  dangerous  associates,  or,  ridiculing  their 
diminutive  size,  did  not  think  it  possible  that  hu- 
man beinffs  should  ever  be  brought  into  subjection 
by  such  feeble  enemies,  they  generally  heard  her 
precepts  of  vigilance  with  wonder:  and  when 
thertnought  her  eyo  withdrawn,  treated  them 
with  contempt.  Nor  could  I  myself  think  her 
cautions  so  necessary  as  her  frequent  inaik^tiods 
•ecmed  to  suppose,'tiII  I  observed  that  «ach  of 
theee  petty  beine:s  held  secrellv  a  chain  in  her 
hand,  with  which  Phn  propareii  to  bind  those 
whom  she  foimd  within  hor  power.  Yet  these 
HnlHtL  under  the  eye  of  Edncation,  went  quietly 
fawmra.  and  eernifd  ver>'  little  to  increase  in 


balk  or  strength;  for  though  thevwere  ahrayt 
willing  to  join  with  AppetiU»,yct  w^cn  Education 
kept  them  apart  from  her,  thev  would  very  puno* 
tuallv  obey  command,  and  maae  the  narrow  roads 
in  wnich  they  were  confined  easier  and  smoothoi 

it  was  observable,  that  their  stature  was  never 
at  a  stand,  but  continually  growing  or  decreasing 
yet  not  alwajrs  in  the  same  proporuons :  nor  could 
I  forbear  to  express  my  admimtion,  when  I  saw 
in  how  much  less  time  they  generallv  gained  than 
lost  bulk.  Thou^  they  grew  slowly  m  the  road 
of  Education,  it  might  however  be  perceived  that 
they  grew ;  but  if  they  once  deviated  at  the  call 
of  Appetite,  their  stature  soon  became  gigantic ; 
and  ttieir  strength  was  such  that  fxincation 
pointed  out  to  her  tribe  many  that  were  led  in 
chains  by  them,  whom  she  'could  never  more 
rescue  from  their  slavery.  She  pointed  them  out. 
but  with  Uttle  efiect ;  for  all  her  pufnls  appeared 
confident  of  their  own  superiority  to  the  strongest 
Habit,  and  some  seemed  in  secret  to  regret  that 
they  were  hindered  from  following  the  triumph  c^ 
Appetite. 

It  was  the  peculiar  artifice  of  Habit  not  to  suf- 
fer her  power  to  be  felt  at  first  Those  whom  she 
led,  she  had  the  address  of  appearing  only  fo  at- 
tend, but  was  continuallv  doubling  her  chains 
upon  her  companions;  wAich  were  so  slender  in 
themselves,  and  so  silently  fastened,  that  while 
the  attention  was  engaged  by  other  objects^  they 
were  not  easily  perceived.  Each  link  grew  tighter 
as  it  had  been  longer  worn ;  and  when  by  con- 
tinual additions  they  became  so  heavy  as  to  be 
felt,  they  were  very  frequently  too  strong  to  be 
broken. 

When  Education  had  proceeded  in  this  manner 
to  the  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  declivity 
began  to  grow  craggy,  she  reagned  her  charge  to 
two  powers  of  supenor  aspect  The  meaner  of 
them  appeared  capable  of  presiding  in  senates,  or 
governing  nations,  and  yet  watched  the  steps  of 
the  other  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  and 
was  visibly  confounded  and  perplexed  if  ever  she 
suflfcred  her  regard  to  be  drawn  away.  The  other 
seemed  to  approve  her  submission  as  pleasing| 
but  with  sucn  a  condescensbn  as  plainly  sliowd 
that  she  claimed  it  as  due ;  and  indeed  so  great 
was  her  dignity  and  sweetness,  that  he  who  would 
not  rRverence,'must  not  behold  her. 

"Theodore,"  said  my  protector,  "  be  fearless, 
and  be  wise ;  approach  tnese  powers,  whose  d<^ 
minbn  extends  to  all  the  remaininff  part  of  the 
Mountain  of  Existence.*'  I  trembled,  and  ven- 
tured to  address  the  inferior  nymph,  whose  eyes, 
though  piercing  and  awful,  T  was  not  able  to  sus- 
tain. "Bright  Power,"  said  I,  "by  whatever  name 
it  is  lawfufto  address  thee,  tell  me,  thou  who  pre- 
sidest  here,  on  what  condition  thy  protection  will 
be  granted?"  "It  will  be  granted"  said  she, 
"only  to  obedience.  I  am  Keason,  of  all  subordi- 
nate beings  the  noblest  and  the  greatest :  who.  if 
thou  wilt"  receive  m/laws,  will  reward  thee  fake 
the  rest  of  mv  vo»nes,  by  conducting  thee  to  Re- 
ligionr  Chormed  by  her  voke  and  aspect,  I  pro- 
fessed my  readiness 'to  folk>w  her.  She  then  pre- 
sented i^e  to  her  mistress,  who  looked  upon  roe 
wilh  tenderness.  I  bowed  before  her,  and  the 
smiled. 

When  Education  delivered  up  those  for  wlioae 
happtnees  she  had  been  so  long  solicitous,  she 
seernod  to  expect  that  they  should  express  some 
gratitude  fiir  ncr  care,  or  some  regret  at  the  low 
It  that  pmtecftion  which  alio  had  hitherto  aAxded 
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than.  But  it  «ra>  eur  to  discover,  bj  the  aheritr 
which  bio^e  o-jt  at  Ler  d'.'paiture,  that  her  pre- 
Mic*;  had  b^;:j  loig  d;*<pl'ra.-ir!i%  arid  that  ebe  nad 
been  t«ax:hin2  iIk^/^  « no  f*:li  in  tjiemselres  no 
want  of  m-troctori.*  They  a!I  aijr»;«i  in  n^oicing 
that  thoy  should  no  Ioniser  he  feutjject  to  her  ca- 
pficei,  or  d. >(t^jrbed  bv  he;r docirnf^t*.  hut  ehodd 
oe  now  under  the  directK>n  onlv  of  Reason,  U> 
whom  they  mad«  no  dttuhi  of  being  able  to  re- 
oommend  themif.lve^  by  a  su-ady  adherence  to 
all  her  f>r<!t:epi^.  Reason  co'ineeil^  them,  a' 
thctr  firbl  eiit ran'.':  lipr^n  ber  province ,  to  enhct 
themselves  amo.'i2  fbe  vr/ane-  tX  Rf^litfion :  and 
informed  them,  tbat  if  t/icv  ir'i-t'.fi  to  lif^r  alone, 
thej*  wo'jid  find  th«;  same  fai/:  widi  h'rr  oth<T  ad- 
mirers, whom  hh*:  had  not  b'-en  u}.t\n  to  Mcure 
agairiHt  AppelJt(:S  and  VA.'i*io:t^,  and  wbo,  having 
bitin  ti'jiz<::d  by  IW-tiU  in  th<:  ro prions  of  Dr-aire, 
had  been  drasrz'-d  away  to  the  1.-1  vem 9  of  De- 
■pair.  Her  admonition  wa.'t  vaLi :  t>i<;  greater 
number  declared  a:!airi«>t  any  oth'jr  direction,  and 
doibtod  not  but  by  b'jr  Kiip'::nnU'ndcncy  they 
•houH  climb  with  «afcfy  up  the  Motintain  of  Ex- 
iilence.  "My  power,"  saii  Ileasoi,  *■  is  to  ad- 
vise, not  to  comp'.l ;  1  hive  already  told  you  the 
dknff^r  of  yo'ir  choice,    lii'j  pith  ^'.^!ns  now 

{>!ai:i  and  even,  hut  tiiere  are  a.-{H;riti<.'s  and  pit- 
alls,  over  which  il':Ii((i/in  only  can  conduct  you. 
Look  upwardii,  and  you  ucrccive  a  mist  be'fore 
yo^i,  settled  upon  the  liietmst  visible  part  of  the 
mountain  ;  a  mi»t  by  which  my  proffp'.'Ct  is  termi- 
nated, and  wliich  13  pierced  only  bv  the  eyes  of 
Reli^on.  B  ryond  it  are  the  templfjs  of  Happi- 
ness, in  wiiich  t!iosc  who  chmh  tin;  precipice  ny 
hsr  direction,  afror  th<.'  toil  of  thi.'ir  pilgrimage,  re- 
pose lor  ever.  I  know  not  the  way,  and  therefore 
con  only  conduct  you  to  a  better  guide.  Pride 
has  sometimes  reproached  me  with  the  narrow- 
ness of  my  view,  but  when  slie  endeavoured  to 
extend  it,  could  only  show  mOy  below  the  mut, 
the  bowers  of  Conti-nt;  even  thto'  vanished  as  I 
Axed  mv  eyes  upon  tliem;  and  those  whom  she 

C^rs-ia'lcri  to  travel  towards  th'fjn  were  enchained 
y  H3hit<i.  ml  iniiilH-d  by  D.:-pair,  a  cruel  ty- 
rant, who«ie  cavijrns  arc  b'.vo:id  tlie  liarkness  on 
Ihs  richt  side  a:id  on  th'.*  U.fl,  from  whose  prisons 
none  can  tscap ;,  and  whom  I  cauiiot  tt.ach  you 
to  avoid.'* 

Siifrh  was  th'j  ileclaration  of  Rf  aaon  to  tho^e 
who  dcmandwl  jv.-r  protrclio.i.  Sonn;  that  rcrol- 
hicicd  tti'i  diclalr;*  ot  Ivbicatnjn,  finding  them  now 
S'.-co  nh:d  i.y  another  anthoiity,  Miljmittefl  with 
reliicta-jrctolln;  strirt  (kuu  r,  a:i(l  cii(;u(rr.>rl thom- 
B  ;lvca  aino.v/  I'/ii;  •.'i)ilri\v<T"«  of  ftoliuion,  who  were 
distin^iiuhod  \,v  tli*.  Uiiirurinily  of  their  march, 
though  many  of  i\u-m  w  r-r.:  woinnn,  and  by  their 
co'itiiiial  f:nli::iMiur-to  inn\e  upward-^,  W'ithout 
app  jurinj:  lo  n  jiurti  the  pn.spijcts  whirh  at  eveir 
step  C'liiitcd  thi'ir  iirtr>:]ti<>:i. 

All  t'lo-'r  who  d:t.:x5iii:if.l  u,  follow  f.ithcr  Rea- 
son or  R  'liiiio-i,  Wife  fMi.vir,ually  iinpr>rtuned  to 
foraiko  til"  roa:!,  R«i;ir.tiin':/  \,y  p:i«sioris,  and 
som-ii.n.'Hl)y  App"«it':.i.  of  wh^.m  b(»th  had  rca- 
ttT.i  to  boaHt  tho  suc:(.(..-s  of  th'.ir  nrtificp;:  •  for 
so  miny  w<;re  dr.iw.i  i  ito  by-psiths,  that,  any  way 
was  mor.:  pop:iloiH  thm  th-;  riL'iif.  Thi*  ottacks 
of  tho  AppttittH  wt!r''  morr  impr'tnoun,  tlios«  of 
the  Pa«io  IS  loH'i  r  rf>'-,ii;vi:rl.  Thf  Appetites 
tnrn-Ml  ihrir  foliowns  (lircrtly  from  ih'<  true  way; 
bur  thi*  PaMsious  iinn'r-rl  at  fir.^t  in  a  patii  nearly 
in  f  hf  saim;  ilir^-ct.ioTi  wi;h  that  of  Ri;ason  and  Re- 
li^iui,  but  (li.>\iatr.>rl  bv  &I0W  d'-jTreeM,  till  at  last 
thuy  entirely  changed    thcii    course.     Appetite 


1  drew  aade  the  dull,  and  PuBon  the  ^-peMr 

1  Crf  the  Appetite*,  Lu5!  ma*  the  szmsrigt^i ;  tnd c 

.  the  Passions,  Vanirr.   The  ntoet  po«r«nui  amdt 

was  to  he  twed,  when  a  PaaaoL^  aad  as  Appn- 

.  tite  joined  their  entic^aienu :   mad  ilie  paxS  a 

,  Reason  was  best  followed,  when  a  Pawioa  csIM 

;  to  one  »de,  and  an  Acpeiiie  lo  the  och-r. 

I     TheM  seducers  had  ih'?  crcaievt  nscceas  cpan 

■  the  followers  of  Reavoruovc-r  vrhcMo  ibcr  tcaiRJv 

I  ever  faded  to  pretail.  excep:  wnen   ibej  ooaa:» 

j  acted  one  another.     Thrv  had  not  I've  saaecv 

mnphs  over  the  voUdr«  oi'  Religion  :   for  thw 

.  the\-  were  often  1^  aside  tor  a  ti:ne,  Rdw 

-  comr^jnly  recailt-<l  ihirm  by  h<T  eimssarT  C«» 

,  science,  b.fore  Habit  had  uin?  to  eacfaairi  ih^ 

;  But  thf.y  that  pror.^<fc<l  to  obey  Reason,  tf*  eaee 

thet'  foreook  ber,  SvJdom  returned  :  lor  she  hid 

no  mef  ?'.'ne<^'7  to  summon  tiiem  but  PHde.  vte 

eeneraJiv  b"trayed  h^r conAdenco.  and  enipisn^ 

all  her  skill  to  support  Pa^io!]  :  and  if  ef«r  sk 

did  her  duty,  wa#  found  unable  to  preraiL  if  Bs* 

bit  hail  interpo<fi^d. 

I  sorm  found  that  the  gr«at  danircr  to  the  M- 
lowers  of  Religion  \va«  only  frnni  Uabir  :  erwr 
other  pov.T  r  was  easily  rp?ii»ed,  nor  did  thrr&aS 
any  difficuhy,  when  they  irwrji-orteniiy  gejtsd 
her,  to  find  her  azain  by  the  dirertlo:**  oT  Cm- 
science,  unlca^  ihov  had  'civen  time  to  Habit  to 
draw  her  chain  befund  them,  and  bar  up  the  aiy 
b>'  which  tbny  had  wandeied.  Of  some  of  tbom 
the  condition  was  justly  to  be  pitied,  vi-ho  taiaed 
at  every  call  of  Conscience,  and  trie  J,  but  wkb- 
out  ciiect,  to  hurst  the  chains  of  Habit ;  saw  Refr 
gion  walking  forwards  at  a  distance,  saw  her 
with  reverence,  and  longed  to  join  her ;  but  vac^ 
whenever  they  approached  her,  withheld  bv  Ha- 
bit, and  languished  in  sordid  bondage,  whi^ 
they  could  not  escape,  though  tbe\'  soomed  and 
hated  it. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Haliits  were  so  iarfioa 
jrrowing  weaker  by  these  repeated  contests,  ihil 
if  they  were  not  total]  v  overcome,  even-  stnim^ 
enlarged  their  bulk  a!id  iocreas.-^  their  stnrngtli; 
and  a  Habit  opposed  and  \ictorious  wa.*  liwre 
than  twic(.'  as  stronc  a-'^  before  the  rontost.  Tbe 
manner  hi  wriich  thi)-^"  who  wen*  \voar\-  of  their 
tyranny  endoavourrd  to  •  scape  from  t)iein,  ap- 
peared by  the  event  to  bt:  *?(  nerally  wrons  :  thev 
tried  to  loose  their  chains  one  by  one,  and  to  re- 
treat by  the  same  degre'.'.s  a»  th»-y  advanced  :  but 
before  the  delivemnce  was  roniplcted.  Habit  al- 
ways threw  now  cliains  upon  ht-r  tncjtive :  nor  did 
any  escape  iior  b'lt  iho.Je  who,  bv  an  cflbrt  sud- 
den and  \iob'nt,  burst  their  shackles  at  once  and 
left  her  at  a  dintanci- ;  and  even  of  tht  se  many 
rushing  too  precipitately  forward,  and  hinder^ 
ed  by  their  terror?  from  stojiping  where  they 
were  safe,  were  fatiaurd  with  their  t>wn  vehe- 
mence, and  resigned  themselves  acain  to  that 
power  from  whom  an  esrape  must  b«  fo  dearly 
bought,  and  wh<».-p  tyranny  was  little  A-lt,  except 
when  it  was  resisted. 

Some  however  there  always  were,  who  when 
they  found  Habit  pr'vailinijf  over  them,  called 
upon  Reason  or  Rdicnon  ft)r  assisianee ;  each  of 
them  wiliinizly  came  to  tiio  succour  of  her  suppli- 
aut,  but  neither  witli  the  same  str«>noth  norths 
same  tturcen^  Habit,  insolent  with  her  power, 
wi,'ild  oft/'n  prr«suine  to  parlev  with  Reason, 
and  off'r  to  l«>os"  «oinr'  of  her  chains  if  the  rest 
might  remain.  To  this  R«  ason,  who  was  never 
certain  of  victory,  fr.  ij.ionllv  a)n;-ented.  but  al- 
ways  found  her  eoncossion  destnictiw,  and  saw 
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file  eapdre  led  away  by  Habit  to  his  former  sl*- 
werj.  Religion  never  submitted  to  treaty,  but  held 
out  her  hand  with  certainty  of  conauest ;  and  if 
the  captive  to  whom  she  gave  it  did  not  quit  his 
hold,  always  led  him  away  m  triumph,  and  placed 
him  m  the  direct  path  to  the  Temple  of  Happi- 
neas,  where  Reason  never  failed  to  congratulate  his 
deliverance,  and  encourage  his  adherence  to  that 
power  to  whoso  timely  succour  ho  was  indebted 
for  it 

When  the  traveller  was  a|2:ain  placed  in  the 
road  of  Happiness,  I  saw  Habit  again  gliding 
before  him,  but  reduced  to  the  stature  of  a  dwarf, 
without  strength  and  without  activity :  but  when 
the  Passions  or  Aopetitos,  wliich  had  before  se- 
duced him,  made  tneir  approach,  Habit  would  on 
a  sudden  start  into  size,  and  with  unexpected 
violence  push  him  towards  them.  The  wretch, 
thos  inpdled  on  one  side,  and  allured  on  the 
other,  too  frequently  (quitted  the  road  of  Hapfii- 
neee,  to  which  after  his  second  deviation  from  it, 
he  rarely  returned :  but  by  a  timelv  call  upon  Rc- 
lipon,  the  force  of  Habit 'was  eluded,  her  attacks 
grew  fainter,  and  at  last  hrr  correspondence  with 
the  enemy  was  entirely  dcstjoved.  She  then 
begmn  to  employ  those  restless  {acuities  in  com- 
pliance with  tne  power  wiiich  she  could  not  over- 
come ;  and  as  she  grew  again  in  stature  and  in 
ftrengthj  cleared  away  the  asperities  of  the  road 
toHapptneeSL 

From  this  road  I  could  not  easily  withdraw  my 
attention,  because  all  who  travelled  it  appeared 
cbeeitul  and  satisfied ;  and  tlie  farther  thoy  pro- 
ceeded, the  greater  appeared  their  alacrity,  and 
the  Btron^r  their  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  guide.  Some,  who  had  never  deviated  but 
by  short  excursions,  had  Habit  in  the  middle  of 
tneir  passage  vigorously  supporting  them,  and 
driving  off  their  Appetites  and  Passions  which 
attempted  to  interrupt  their  progress.  Others, 
who  had  entered  tliis  road  late,  or  had  long  for- 
saken it,  were  (oiling  on  without  her  help  at  If^sL 
and  commonly  against  her  endeavours.  But  I 
obeerved,  wlu;n  they  approached  to  the  barren 
top,  that  few  were  able  to  proceed  without  some 
■upport  from  Habit :  and  that  Uiey  whose  Habits 
were  strong,  advanced  towards  "tiic  mists  with 
Gttlc  emotion,  and  entered  them  at  last  M'ith  calm- 
nena  and  confidence  ;  after  which,  they  were  seen 
only  bv  the  eye  of  Religion :  and  though  Reason 
lookecf  aflcr  thi;m  with  the  most  earnest  curiosity, 
ahe  could  o.ilv  obtain  a  fainl  «riiinpse,  when  her 
mistress  to  enfarge  her  prospect  raided  lier  from 
the  ground.  Reason,  however,  disc^med  that 
they  were  safe,  but  UMijrion  saw  that  they  were 

"Now,  Theodore,"  snid  my  protect«)r,  •*  with- 
draw thy  \-iew  from  the  regions  of  obscurity,  and 
B3e  the  fate  of  those  who.  w  hen  they  were  dis- 
missed hv  Education,  would  admit  no  direction 
but  that  of  Reason.  Surv.-y  their  wanderings,  and 
be  wise." 

I  looked  then  upon  the  Road  of  Reason,  which 
was  indeed,  so  far  as  it  reached,  the  same  with 
that  of  Religion,  nor  had  reason  discovered  it  but 
by  her  instruction.  Yet  when  she  had  once  been 
taught  it,  she  clearly  saw  that  it  was  right ;  and 
Pride  had  sometimes  incited  her  to  declare  that 
■he  discovered  it  herself,  and  persuaded  her  to 
ofi^  herself  as  a  guide  to  Religion:  whom  afler 
many  vain  experiments  she  found  it  her  highest 
privilege  to  follow.  Reason  was  however  at  last 
mell  uetmcted  in  part  of  the  way,  and  appeared 


to  teach  it  with  some  success  when  her  precepts 
were  not  misrepresented  by  PassioUj  or  her  influ- 
ence overborne  by  Appetite,  But  neither  of  these 
enemies  was  she  able  to  resist  When  Passion 
seized  upon  her  votaries,  she  seldom  attempted 
opposition ;  she  seemed  indeed  to  contend  with 
more  vigour  against  Appetite,  but  was  generally 
over-wearied  m  the  contest ;  and  if  either  of  her 
opponents  had  confederated  with  Habit,  her  au- 
thority was  wholly  at  an  end.  When  Habit  en- 
deavoured to  captivate  the  votaries  of  Religion, 
sho  grew  by  slow  degrees,  and  gave  time  to 
escape;  but  in  seizins  the  unhappy  followers  of 
Reason,  she  proceeded  as  one  that  had  nothing 
to  fear,  and  enlarged  her  size,  and  doubled  her 
chains  without  intennission,  and  without  reserve. 

Of  those  who  forsook  the  directions  of  Reason, 
some  were  led  aside  by  the  whispers  of  Ambition, 
who  was  perpetually  pointing  to  stately  palaces, 
situated  on  eminences  on  either  side,  recounting 
the  delights  of  afHucnce,  and  boasting  the  secu- 
rity of  power.  They  were  easily  persuaded  to 
follow  her,  and  Habit  quickly  threw  her  chains 
upon  them  ;  they  were  soon  convinced  of  the  folly 
ot  their  choice,  but  few  of  them  attempted  to  re- 
turn. Ambition  led  them  forward  from  precipice 
to  precipice,  where  many  fell,  and  were  seen  no 
more.  Those  that  escaped  were,  after  a  long 
series  of  hazards,  generally  delivered  over  to  Ava- 
rice, and  enlisted  by  her'in  the  service  of  Ty- 
ranny, where  they  continued  to  heap  up  gold  till 
their  patrons  or  their  heirs  pushed  them  headlong 
at  last  into  the  cavern  of  Despair, 

Others  were  enticed  by  Intemperance  to  ram- 
ble in  search  of  those  fruits  that  hung  over  the 
rocks,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  fragmnce.  I 
obsen'cd,  that  the  Habits  which  hovered  about 
these  soon  grew  to  an  enormous  size,  nor  were 
there  any  who  less  attempted  to  return  to  Rea- 
son, or  sooner  sunk  into  the  gulfs  that  lay  before 
them.  When  these  hr^4t  quitted  the  road,  Reason 
looked  after  them  with  a  frown  of  contempt,  but 
had  little  expectations  of  bein^  able  to  reclaim 
them  'j  for  the  bowl  of  intoxication  was  of  such 
oualities  as  to  make  them  lose  all  regard  but  for 
tne  present  moment;  neither  Hope  nor  Fear 
couin  enter  their  retreats:  and  Habit  had  so  abso- 
lute a  power,  that  even  Conscience,  if  Religion 
had  employed  her  in  their  favour,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  force  an  entrance. 

There  were  others  whose  crime  it  was  rather  to 
neglect  Reason  than  to  disobey  her:  and  who 
retreated  from  the  heat  and  tumult  of  the  way, 
not  to  the  bowers  of  Intemperance,  but  to  the 
maze  of  Indolence,  lliey  had  this  pccuHarity  in 
their  condition,  that  they  w'ere  always  in  sight  of 
the  Road  of  Reason,  always  wishing  for  her  pre- 
sence, and  always  resohnug  to  return  to-morrow. 
In  these  wns  most  eminently  conspicuous  the  sut»- 
tlety  of  Habit,  who  hung  imperceptible  shecMes 
upon  them,  and  was  every  mome'it  leading  tliem 
farther  from  the  road,  whieh  they  always  imagined 
that  they  had  the  power  of  reaching.  'They  won- 
dered on  from  one  double  of  the  labyrinth  to  ano- 
ther, with  the  chains  of  Habit  hariging  secretly 
upon  Uiem,  till,  as  they  advanced,  the  flowera 
irrew  palor,  and  the  scents  fainter;  they  proceeded 
in  their  dreary  mnrrh  without  pleasure  in  their 
progress,  yet  without  power  to  return ;  and  had 
this  afFcraVation  above  nil  others,  that  they  were 
criminal  but  not  deltijhted.  The  drunkard  for  a 
time  laughed  over  his  wine ;  the  ambitioim  roan 
triumphed  m  the  miscarriage  of  his  rival ;  but  the 
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•war. 

Flpretta,  aliiyMing  h«T  bird  to  bn-  molbvr,  %M 
hm  fron  wlut  d&n«[er  ihe  had  ft»cii«d  lum  ;  hex 
AsUwr,  after  *dEnifijii;  Ua  beuitj,  nid,  tliat  be 
WOMld  be  a  timj  proper  inhabtUiit  of  the  ItUUs 
cplded  caiee,  whidi  baa  hurig  ^mf>hr  ^im%  tfaj?  st^r- 
Ulf  died  Tor  witnt  d^  wnL^,  and  tiUt  he  ibould  be 
placed  at  the  chamber  windaw^  for  it  woM  be 
wondeifullj  f^1«M«iit  to  boar  him  in  the  mttrmag. 

FloretU,  wall  te«fi  in  hor  fjc9^  rvpliedf  tb&t  1^ 
had  better  ha%r  haen  devourtrd  by  the  hftwk  Iban 
die  for  want  of  wacr,  ajid  Out  she  woold  rtot 
aave  him  from  a  \enA  i^U  to  put  ]ma  m  danger  of 
a  frtater :  she  ihereTurc  took  ti%m  into  herlund 
deiuied  hia  fe«tb^r«  from  tJio  bifd-]itnc<,  looked 
Upon  him  with  gr<>iit  t^mciemeiu^,  and,  having  put 
hia  bill  to  her  Lips^  dj^niuHd  him  mi&  tliu  air. 

He  flew  in  ctrcL^H  rm md  her  at  ahe  went  hom^ 
and,  perching  on  a  trr^  bdare  the  door,  debght^d 
them  a  while  with  micb  awecAncai  of  Bnno,  that 
her  mother  r^pmi^ed  her  for  noi  puttin*  hun  in 
the  cage.  Floretfa  endeavourod  to  kmk  gnve. 
but  ailcntly  approvcid  her  own  act,  and  wished 
her  mother  more  gc^neroaity.  H«r  mother  guee  ^- 
ad  her  though  t^  and  told  her,  Oiat  when  aha  wai 
older  ahe  wotiLl  be-  ui^er, 

Floretta^  h<rw«vcr,  did  nnt  repent  but  Hoped  to 
hifer  her  littlu  bijrd  the  ocaA  laortunf  mn^ng  at 
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A  a  loi^fn ;  I  diaapoied  a  lukt 
iimm  ci  a  Umu^  and  waa  tai 
MpK^^  ^  «o>*  Cviii  tn«  war  t«  i^  ^ 
.^^.JW;  I  rauMifod  a  thocn  artfafiF  ^atfot  to 
pfidt  the  fiMil  of  a  clp»l  that  wae  augioZto 
t^poorthMofrBowbgyBreapenT^M  JJLu 
«d  Ml  mtar  ■ebeaiea  of  obftruivtioa  an^  p^m^ 
■MOLOiat I  «M  cilad  bcfof«  th»  ^vertiWM 
wap&voare4wiekedncd%  iLnd  opf^^u^f  tu.,  H^^fi^ 
enflioii  of  faiiy  jnaCiee. 

^  HaTin^  never  been  accustomed  to  onfler  coa- 
trol,  and  thinking  myself  <fifl|^raced  by  the  neeaa 
tatj  of  delence,  1  so  much  imUted  the  CUioea  Irr 
my  nllenDeaa  and  petulance,  that  in  her  aaaiff 
she  timii^ormed  me  into  a  goUfincfa.  'Iq£ 
form,' «ys  £be,  'I  doom  thee  toremom  till  aoma 
human  being  ahall  show  thee  kindnesa  withoit 
any  neoapect  of  interest.' 

"  f  0ew  out  of  her  presence  not  much  dejoded  * 
for  I  did  not  doubt  nut  crciy  reasonable  bciiig 
mustTuir<»  that  which,  having  never  ofiended,  *^»«H 
not  be  bated,  and  having  no  power  to  hurt,  'rrrH 
not  be  fearwi. 

**  I  thenfore  fluttered  about  the  \'i]]agciL  and 
cndeaTou/efl  to  force  myself  into  notice. 

"Ilavtiiju;  heard  that  nature  was  least  corrupted 
among  thos&  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  ele» 
g»[ic<*  and  splendour,  I  employed  myself  tog  fiva 
yeai^  in  hcrpping  before  the  doors  of  cottaae% 
and  often  ent  sinfing  on  the  thatched  roof:  mr 
motions  weri^  aeldom  seen,  or  my  notes  heaid  ; 
no  kbdxTesj!  waa  ever  excited,  and  all  tho  reward 
of  my  oflficiousness  was  to  be  aimed  at  with  a 
atone  when  f  stood  ftnthin  a  throw. 

"  The  ntones  never  hurt  mc  for  I  had  atill  dia 
power  of  a  fiiiry. 

"I  then  b^  took  myself  to  spodons  and  tBa«. 
Doficeni  liabitationB,  and  sung  in  bowcra  bjtSe 
walka  or  on  ihe  banks  of  fountaina. 
"In  ^tm^  placca,  where  ooreltf  WM 
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mflpM  bjr  fMiety.  and  cuiioiity  excited  Inr  lei- 
f  fonn  ana  my  voice  were  aoon  oifltin- 
J  and  I  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
f  goldfinch ;  the  inhabitants  would  walk  out 
;cn  to  my  music,  and  at  last  it  was  their  prao- 
^  licR  to  court  my  visits  by  scattering  meat  in  my 
'  common  haunts. 

^  This  was  repeated  till  I  went  about  pe^^ine 
in  full  secuiityi  and  expected  to  regain  my  oiimnu 
form,  when  I  observed  two  of  my  most  liberal 
benefactors  silent]  v  advancing  witb  a  net  behmd 
me.  I  flew  ofi|  and  fluttering  beside  them  pricked 
the  leg  of  each,  and  left  them  halting  and  groan- 
ing with  the  cramp. 

**I  then  went  to  anotlicr  house,  where  for  two 
apriogs  and  summers  I  entertained  a  splendid 
family  with  such  mclodyas  they  had  never  heard 
in  the  woods  before.  The  winter  that  followed 
the  second  summer  was  remarkably  cold,  and 
many  little  birds  porisiied  in  the  neld.  J  laid 
nyaelf  in  the  wav  of  one  of  the  ladies  as  be- 
numbed with  cola  and  faint  with  hunger;  ahe 
picked  roe  up  with  ffrcat  joy,  telling  her  com- 
pamona  that  ahe  had  found  the  gouifinGh  that 
aung  so  find  V  all  sununer  in  the  myrtle  hedfe^ 
tliat  ahe  woukl  lay  him  where  he  sliould  die,  for 
^M)  could  not  bear  to  kill  him,  and  would  then 
pick  hia  fine  feathers  veiy  carefully,  and  stick 
tttei  m  her  mofl^ 

«  Finding  that  her  fondness  and  her  oratitude 
could  ghre  way  to  so  alight  an  interest,  1  chilled 
\wr  finnfs  that  she  could  not  hold  me,  tlien  flew 
Mi  her  Mce,  and  with  my  beak  gave  her  nose  four 
pecks  that  left  four  black  spots  indelible  behind 
mem,  and  broke  a  match  by  which  she  would 
have  obtained  the  finest  equipage  in  the  county. 

**  At  length  the  queen  repented  of  her  sentence, 
and  being  unable  to  revoke  it,  assisted  me  to  try 
dperimenta  upon  man,  to  excite  his  tenderness^ 
and  attract  his  regard. 

"  We  made  many  attempts,  in  which  we  were 
alwi^s  disappointed.  At  last  she  placed  me  in 
your  wa^  held  by  a  lime-twig,  and  herself  in  the 
shape  or  a  hawk,  made  the  show  of  devouring  me. 
You,  my  dear,  have  rescued  me  from  the  seeming 
danger,  without  desiring  to  detain  me  in  captivity, 
or  aeeking  any  other  recompense  than  the  plea- 
■nio  of  benefiting  a  feeling  creature. 

^The  queen  is  so  much  pleased  with  your 
kiBdness,  that  I  am  come,  by  her  permission,  to 
reward  you  with  a  greater  favour,  tnan  ever  faiiy 
battowd  before. 

"  The  former  gifts  of  fairies,  though  bounties 
in  design,  have  proved  commonly  mischiefs  in  the 
event  We  have  granted  mortals  to  wish  accord- 
ing to  their  own  mscrction,  and  their  discretion 
bemg  small,  and  their  wi5bes  irreversible,  they 
have  raably  petitioned  for  their  own  destruction. 
But  you,  my  dearest  Floretta^  shall  have,  what 
opne  have  ever  before  obtained  from  us,  the 
power  of  indulpnff  your  wish  and  the  liberty  of 
retracting  it.    Be  bold,  and  follow  me.** 

Floretta  was  easily  persuaded  to  accompany 
the  foiry,  who  led  her  through  a  labyrmth  of  crags 
and  shrubs,  to  a  cavern  covered  by  a  thicket  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain. 

*•  Thia  cavern,"  said  she,  "  is  the  court  of  Lili- 
netp  your  friend :  in  this  place  you  shall  find  a 
certain  remedy  tor  all  real  evils."  Lilinet  then 
Went  before  her  through  a  long  subterraneous  pas- 
lage,  where  she  saw  many  beautifid  fairies,  who 
lame  to  gaae  at  the  stranger,  but  who,  £nm  re- 
}  ttt  tlietf  puatjfesa»gave  to  do  djitmUacia. 


She  heard  ftom  rcmota  eomera  of  tha  glooBBf 
cavern,  the  roar  of  winds  and  the  fall  of  waters, 
and  more  than  once  entreated  to  return ;  but  Li- 
linet, assuring  her  that  she  was  safe,  persuaded 
her  to  proceed,  till  they  came  to  an  arcb^  into 
which  tne  l^t  found  its  way  through  a  OMaire 
of  the  rock. 

There  Lilinet  seated  herself  and  her  guest  upon 
a  bench  of  agate,  and  pointing  to  two  fountains 
that  bubbled  before  them,  said,  "Now  attend,  my 
dear  Floretta,  and  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  a  fairy. 
Observe  the  two  fountains  tl^t  spring  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  vault,  one  into  a  bason  ofalabaster, 
and  the  other  into  a  bason  of  dark  flint  The 
one  is  called  the  Spring  of  Joy,  the  other  of  Sor- 
row ;  they  rise  from  distant  veins  in  the  rock,  and 
burst  out  in  two  places,  but  after  a  short  course 
unite  th^  streams,  and  run  ever  after  in  one  min> 
gled  current 

"By  drinking  of  these  fountains,  which,  though 
shut  up  from  all  other  human  beings,  shall  be 
always  accessible  to  you,  it  will  be  in  youi  power 
to  r^nilate  your  future  life. 

*'  When  you  are  drinking  the  water  of  joy  from 
the  alabaster  fountain,  you  may  form  your  wish, 
and  it  shall  be  granted.  As  you  raise  your  wish 
higher,  the  water  will  be  sweeter  and  sweeter  to 
the  taste ;  but  beware  that  you  are  not  tempted  by 
its  mcreaaing  sweetness  to  repeat  your  droughts, 
for  the  iU  ef&^  qfyoai  wish  can  only  be  removed 
by  df  inkins;  of  the  sprins  of  sorrow  m>m  the  bason 
of  flint,  which  will  be  bitter  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  water  of  joy  was  sweet  Now,  my 
Floretta,  make  the  experiment,  and  give  me  the 
first  proof  of  moderate  dcaires.  Take  the  golden 
cup  that  stands  on  the  marain  of  the  spnng  of 
joy,  form  your  wish,  and  drink." 

Floretta  wanted  no  time  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject  of  her  wish ;  her  first  desire  was  the  b- 
crease  of  her  beauty.  She  had  some  dispropor- 
tion of  features.  She  took  the  cup,  and  wiahed 
to  be  agreeable ;  the  water  was  sweet,  and  she 
drank  copiously ;  and  in  the  fountain,  which  waa 
clearer  than  crystal,  she  saw  that  her  face  w%m 
completely  regular. 

She  then  filled  the  cup  again,  and  wiahed  for 
a  rosy  bloom  upon  her  ch^s :  the  water  waa 
sweeter  than  bdbre,  and  the  colour  of  her  cheeks 
was  b^ghtened. 

She  next  wished  for  a  sparkling  eye :  the  water 
grew  yet  more  pleasant,  and  her  glances  were  like 
the  beams  of  the  sun.  . 

She  could  not  yet  stop ;  she  drank  agam,  de- 
sired to  be  made  a  perfect  beauty,  and  a  perfect 
beauty  ahe  became. 

She  had  now  whatever  her  heart  could  wish; 
and  making  an  humble  reverence  to  Lilinet,  r^ 
quested  to  be  restorod  to  her  own  habitation. 
They  went  back,  and  the  fairies  in  the  way  won- 
dered at  the  change  of  Florctta's  form.  She  came 
home  delighted  to  her  mother,  who^  on  seeing 
the  improvement,  was  yet  otiore  delighted  than 


Her  mother  from  that  time  pushed  her  form  ard 
into  public  view :  Floretta  was  at  all  the  resorts 
of  idleness  and  assemblies  of  pleasure  ^  she  was 
fatigued  with  balls,  she  was  cloyed  with  trcata, 
she  was  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  returning 
compliments.  This  ufe  delighted  her  a  while,  but 
custom  soon  destroyed  its  pleasure.  She  found 
that  the  men  who  courted  her  to-day,  resigned 
baron  the  morrow  to  other  flatterers,  and  that 
tlie  wonm  ittichBd  iMT  wiMieo  bsrvbiipvi 
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--     Ife 
A«f  lima  j«gmio  totai^  die  «rslicm  «f  |*f  ;  ■ 

Merbonvtomdicww  won  ftddrMwdbf  a 
|Mlf  vnn,  trlwra  she  dtcM^hs  worths  r^f  Ikt  bI^ 

M  «t  i«Rl  ilio  fid^fld  of»  faer  tu»ft.  He  llieA 
amilinf  lvb«r  fnrenU  ;  Acud,  fvrdit^  be?  foitiiiR 
iMi  tfaan  fa«  vnp^ted,  eoi)tdY«d  «  (itunelp  Mid 

{»r  lief  cKsapiicitntJii^nl^  tbe  intit 

«f  LAni^l^  ftad  C]:p$«ttd4t^  with  ber  fer 

wlidb  flhe  bad  pnetis^    Ltfinet  aAed 

,  ^  wfaal  ib«  bad  been  wu^ii^ ; 

iMOff  taUf  UMile'b*  Am  inlf,  "^  Yoa  mre 
IM  m  d«»iv  lo  wotideror  <nfli^niiT  Tmi  ztAj 
wr«h  for  f0Ur»1C  but  j<Kif  wfrfie*  rni  have  iio 
cHl&ct  ijpo!i  Another,  Vmi  may  become  l^piifelT  by 
Ihfl  e^cier  or  Ih^  TounlJiiii,  but  tlkai  yoo  •hftU  b« 
(orn^l  M  ^jf  tifl  mraiM  m  ceftain  C00gil|tt6ap»  |  for 
y<rj  caanot  cuaJer  upoi  «ii<^<5r  atmr  dieoeRi- 
loent  or  fidi?Ii(T  ^  that  happineai  wbkh  Ton  raoat 
derive  (rom  oihcn,  it  l^  not  m  my  power  lo  rego- 
iate  or  brfstow." 

Floreii*  was  fir  nom-?  tinic  bo  dpjtfctcd  by  thb 
iJrnfU^oD  oTlh^rouTitam'^  power^thal  *b*?  Ibougbl 
it  unworthy  ^f  ann*!ior  viait ;  but,  beio^  on  sofne 
cicca^iun  t& waited  by  hef  motht?r*f  authority,  *h« 
wefit  lo  Liiinf^,  i^rid  drank  at  tbo  alibuter  foun* 
toin  for  a  ppi  il  to  do  bfr  own  way* 

Lttin^t  »iw  that  silie  drank  immoderately,  and 
ftdmo^TUbed  htr  of  her  iJanjEtrr ;  but  f^iril  and  htr 
oiPi  Ufa 7  gavij  iuch  Bwe«tncsfl  to  the  water,  that 
ftb^  could  ooi  ptqvaJi  iiport  herx^lf  to  fotbnLr,  tdl 
LilJnet,  in  pure  compaasron,  iiULtchrai  t}ie  cup  out 
of  b»r  hand. 

When  the  came  home  fevery  thoiisjhl  waa  con- 
Ittmpt,  *nd  ©very  action  was  rfehelliao :  she  had 
dmrik  into  hetWff  a  flpint  lo  resMat^  but  could  not 
ffivc  h?r  mother  a  dhpo^itioti  to  yield ;  tJjc  old 
lady  ansf.itiH]  her  ri^rlit  la  govern  ;  and^  thounh 
eU'-  MTttdi  oft^n  foiled  by  the  impuriio^ity  of  her 
dan^hter,  she  atippLied  by  pertinacity  what  she 
wanted  m  vif>lence :  so  thitth?>  hoii*eVaii  in  con- 
tinual tumult  by  the  oranki  of  the  du  lighter  and 
opposition  of  thft  motfien 

tn  trraie^  Floretta  woj*  co^^nrfsl  that  spirit  had 
OJiV  made  hfir  a  *^anKcioii%  tcrmajjant,  and  that 
b»f  own  way^  cnrlpd  jn  errof,  perpli^ijiy,  mid  dia* 
Facj?  ;  she  |f4rceived  tluit  the  vehemence  of  mind, 
wliich  to  Q  man  may  iomebmea  procure  awe  and 
obedianoOi  pstoduc;  to  a  iw^cEnan  nt*tijin^  tnrt  dfr 
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and  what  diMiactiooa^  if 

ber  eood  qaabtMa  froirid  

t/  me  ilay  wai  tlwaym,  th«l  FfntUta  wM  1 
tbe  moffunje,  hut  wm«  Mrt  #fMikeit  to  beisiV  A 
bad  a  Moan  fortone,  and  that  Flon^tSa  iuifilM 
tbe  biU  better  iban  a^  of  HKtn,  b^  *^t^ 
CDindfld  bor  Jbr  vradZ  of  a  ftirtitne. 

Tfm  wftiit,  in  wtv^  alt  <itlM£r 
to  be  tndiMM^  FloRtta  mrnm  raaolv^  W 
no  lon^r,  and  csme  h^AiP  ftftlltnfi^  tii  i  JiHt^ 
Qon  in  leCTct  with  tbe  liciies  ^rtuda  alw  wm  wm 
about  tDobtajn. 

On  Ibe  day  aHer  ber  nfam  »be  traftfll  Ml 
•tome  to  me«t  L&dy  Lifitwt,  tnd  went  fHcfa  Iter  to 
the  fountain :  mhf»  did  Dot  ta^te  so  nract  ii 
efther  beauty  or  ?pir^  and  tbetf foire  she  w*i  ntf 
Immri'iJirratc  in  her  dranghL 

1Vli(Ti  they  returned  from  the  rafien^  L 
^ve  Lier  wand  to  n  fairy  that  attended  het^ 
an  order  lo  conduct  FloPBtta  to  the  BUdk  F 

The  way  wa.9  not  long',  i^nd  they  soon  cast  If 
the  tooiith  of  a  mme  in  which  there  wms  a  I 


treasure,  ^laidcd  by  an  earthly  fairy  ddbnoednrf 
sbagjE^yt  who  fvpposrd  the  entrance  of  Fkitttfr  tit 
he  rtciijfniged  the  w»nd  of  the  lady  of  fba  Ala 
tain.  Here  FloretUi  ^w  v^t  hcap^  of  fiM.  i 
JtUver  «Jtd  ^cms,  fathered  an-j  r^poftrtcd  m  lixn 
ai^Sf  and  tnint^ted  to  the  euard  of  the  Ikiriea  of 
the  eartli.  The  Little  fairy  deliTered  tbe  ordert  df 
her  Tni#tres9,  and  the  smij  sentmd  promiKd  l» 
obey  them, 

F^lortlto,  wearied  with  her  walk,  aitd  oifmeA 
with  hfr  success,  went  home  lo  rest,  luid  wb«l 
she  waked  in  the  mnniinitt,  first  op*>n(«i  h*f  mi 
upon  a  cabinet  of  jewe^  and  looking  into  Mf 
drawers  and  l>oxc*,  found  them  filled  with  ^old. 

Horctta  waa  now  as  fine  aa  the  finest  Shm 
WAA  tiie  fir^t  to  adopt  any  experi^e  f^sbion,  to 
»ub*cribe  to  aiy  pompons  enterTainmcnt,  to  eo- 
coursj^e  any  fort-Lgn  artiit,  or  engage  in  any  Mio 
of  which  the  co*t  wai*  to  tnak^  the  pleasure. 

Shw  was  on  n  sudden  the  favourite  of  *veij 
place,  Bepnrt  made  her  wealth  thrice  greater 
tha.n  it  really  was^  and  wherever  she  camOj»D 
wai  iMeotiO'n,  rweienc^  and  obedioocm     T%t 
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h/dfim  who  had  fornierlv  sliglited  her,  or  by  whom 
■ha  Aad  been  fonnerfy  caressed,  gratined  her 
pfnto  by  open  flattenr  and  private  roiumurs.  She 
sometimes  overheard  them  railing  at  upstarts,  and 
wDndoring  whence  some  people  came,  or  how 
thtir  expenses  were  supplied.  This  incited  her 
to  heighten  the  splenoour  of  her  dress,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  her  retinue,  and  to  make 
such  propositions  of  costly  schemes,  that  her  li- 
rais  were  forced  to  desist  from  contest. 

JBut  she  now  began  to  find  that  the  tricks 
which  can  be  played  with  money  will  seldom  bear 
to  be  repeated,  that  admiration  is  a  short-IiYed 
passion,  and  that  the  pleasnre  of  expense  is  gone 
wjien  ivonder  and  envy  are  no  more  excited.  She 
found  that  respect  was  an  empty  form,  and  that 
alt  those  who  crowded  round  her  were  drawn  to 
her  by  yanity  or  interest. 

It  wai^  however,  pleasant  to  be  able  on  any 
teons  to  cle\'ate  and  to  mortify,  to  raise  hopes 
and  fears :  and  she  would  stifl  have  continued 
to  be  rich,  had  net  the  ambition  of  her  mother 
CQptnved  to  marry  her  to  a  lord,  whom  she  de- 
spised as  ignorant,  and  abliorrorl  as  profligate. 
Her  mother  perasted  in  her  importunity ;  and 
Floretta  having  now  lost  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
had  ho  other  rduge  than  to  divest  herself  of  her 
fairy  fortune. 

phe  implored  the  assistance  of  Lilinet,  who 
priJsed  her  resolution.  She  drank  cheerfully 
rnjinthe  ffinN  fountain,  and  found  the  waters  not 
extremely  bitter.  When  she  returned  she  went 
to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  perceived  that  all  her 
riches  had  been  convey^  away  she  knew  not 
how,  except  a  few  ornamental  jewels,  which 
Lilinet  baa  ordered  to  be  carried  back  as  a  re- 
ward for  her  dignity  of  mind. 

She  was  now  almost  weary  of  visiting  the 
fountain,  and  solaced  herself  with  such  amuse- 
ments as  every  day  happened  to  produce :  at  last 
there  arose  in  her  imagination  a  strong  desire  to 
become  a  Wit 

The  pleasures  with  which  this  new  character 
appeared  to  teem  were  so  numerous  and  so  great, 
that  she  was  hnpaticnt  to  enjoy  them,  and,  rising 
before  the  sun,  hastened  to  the  place  where  she 
knew  that  her  fairy  patroness  was  always  to  be 
found.  Lilinet  was  willing  to  conduct  her,  but 
oould  now  scarcely  restrain  her  from  leading  the 
way  but  by  telling  her,  that,  if  she  went  first,  the 
fkines  of  tlie  cavern  would  refuse  her  passage. 

They  came  in  time  to  the  fountain,  and  Floretta 
took  the  golden  cup  into  her  hand  ;  she  filled  it 
and  drank,  and  again  she  filled  it,  for  wit  was 
sweeter  than  rich(\%  t^pirit,  or  beauty. 

As  she  relumed  she  felt  new  successions  of 
imagery  rise  m  her  mind ,  and  whatever  her  memory 
ofiered  to  her  imasination,  assumed  a  new  form, 
and  connected  itseljf  witli  things  to  which  it  seem- 
ed before  to  have  no  relation.  All  the  appear- 
ances about  her  were  changed,  but  the  novelties 
exhibited  were  commonly  defects.  She  now  saw 
that  almost  eveiy  thing  was  wronsr,  without  often 
seeinff  how  it  could  be  better ;  and  frequently  im- 
puteato  the  imperfection  of  art  those  failures 
which  were  caused  by  the  limitation  of  nature. 

Wherever  she  went,  she  breathed  nothing  but 
^ensure  and  reformation.  If  she  visited  her 
friends,  she  oiiarrellcd  with  the  situation  of  their 
bouses,  the  aisposition  of  their  jrardens,  the  di- 
rection of  their  walks,  and  the  termination  of 
their  views.  It  was  vain  to  show  her  fine  fumi* 
tnrs^  for  she  was  always  ready  to  teU  how  it 
3N 


might  be  finer,  or  to  eoDduct  her  throoflh  spaoous 
apartments,  for  her  thoughts  were  fuU  ofnoUer 
fabrics  of  airy  palaces,  and  Hesperian  gaidens. 
She  admired  nothing,  and  praised  but  littie. 

Her  conversation  was  generally  thought  un« 
cii^l.  If  she  received  flatteries,  she  seldom  re-i 
paid  them  ;  for  she  set  no  value  upon  vulgar 
praise.  She  could  not  hear  a  long  stoiy  without 
hurrying  the  speaker  on  to  the  conclusion  ;  and 
obstructed  the  mirth  of  her  companions,  for  she 
rarely  took  notice  of  a  good  jest,  and  never 
kiaghcd  except  when  she  was  dehghted. 

This  behaviour  made  her  unwelcome  wherever 
she  went ;  nor  did  her  speculation  upon  human 
manners  much  contiibute  to  forward  her  recep- 
tion. She  now  saw  the  disproportions  between 
language  and  sentiment,  between  passion  and  ex- 
clamation: she  discovered  the  defects  of  eveiy 
action,  and  the  uncertainty  of  every  conclusion  ; 
she  knew  the  malignity  of  friendship,  the  avarice 
of  liberality,  the  anxiety  of  content,  and  the 
cowardice  of  temerity. 

To  see  all  this  was  pleasant,  but  the  greatest 
of  all  pleasures  was  to  show  it  To  laugh  was 
something,  but  it  was  much  more  to  make  others 
laugh.  As  every  deformity  of  character  made  % 
strong  impression  upon  her,  she  conld  not  always 
forbear  to  transmit  it  to  others:  as  ilie  hated 
false  appearances,  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  de- 
tect them,  till  between  wantonness  and  virtue, 
scarce  any  that  she  knew  escaped  vnthout  soms 
woimds  by  the  shafls  of  ridicule ;  not  that  her 
merriment  was  always  the  conseouencc  of  total 
contempt,  for  she  often  honoured  virtue  where 
she  laughed  at  afllectation. 

For  diese  practices,  and  who  can  wonder,  the 
cxy  was  raised  against  her  from  eveiy  quarter,  and 
to  hunt  her  down  was  generally  determined. 
Every  eye  was  watching  for  a  fault,  and  every 
tongue  was  busy  to  supply  its  share  of  defama- 
tion. With  the  most  unpolluted  purity  of  mmd, 
she  was  censured  as  too  tree  of  favours,  because 
she  was  not  afraid  to  talk  with  men  :  with  gene- 
rous sensibility  of  every  human  excellence,  she 
was  thought  cold  or  envious,  because  she  could 
not  scatter  praise  with  undistinguished  profiision : 
with  tenderness  that  agonized  at  real  misery,  she 
was  charged  with  delight  in  the  pain  of  others, 
when  she  would  not  condole  witn  those  whom 
she  knew  to  counterfeit  affliction.  She  derided 
false  appearances  of  kindness  and  of  pity,  and 
was  therefore  avoided  as  an  enemy  to  sodely. 
As  she  seldom  commended  or  censured  but  wim 
some  limitations  and  exceptions,  the  worid  con- 
demned her  as  indifferent  to  the  good  and  bad ; 
and  because  she  was  often  doubtful  where  others 
were  confldent,  she  was  charged  with  laxi^  of 
principles,  while  her  days  were  distracted  and  her 
rest  broken  by  niceties  of  honour  and  scruples  of 
morality. 

Report  had  now  made  her  so  formidable  that  all 
flattered  and  all  shunned  her.  If  a  lover  gave  a 
ball  to  his  mistress  and  her  friends,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  Floretta  should  not  be  invited.  If  she 
entered  a  public  room,  the  ladies  courtsied,  and 
shrunk  away,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
speaking,  but  Floretta  would  find  something  to 
criticise.  If  a  girl  was  more  sprifl^tly  than  tier 
aunt,  ^e  was  threatened  that  in  a  uttle  time  she 
would  be  like  Floretta.  Visits  were  very  dili- 
gently paid  when  Floretta  was  known  not  to  be 
I  at  home  ;  and  no  mother  trusted  her  daughter  to 
I  herself  without  a  caution,  if  she  ahoold  i 
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LETTER  L 
To  Mr.  James  Elphinston. 

Sept.  9dM,  1750. 

Dear  Sib, 
Ymt  \mw,  Rs  I  find  by  every  kind  of  evidence. 
l6Bt  RB  excellent  mother ;  and  I  hope  you  Mrill 
not  think  me  incapable  of  partaking  of  your 
gntC  I  h&vd  a  mother,  now  eighty-two  years 
of  a^  whom  therefore  I  must  soon  loee,  on- 
Jaaa  it  pleaae  Qod  that  she  rather  should  mourn 
fcr  me.    I  read  the  letters  in  which  you  relate 

ror  mother'a  death  to  Mrs.  Strahan,  and  think 
do  mytelf  honour,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I 
BBRd  thorn  with  tears ;  but  tears  are  neither  to 
Mi^  nor  to  me,  of  any  farther  use,  when  once 
ttie  tnbttte  of  nature  has  been  paid.  The  buai- 
oeee  of  life  summons  us  away  from  useleea  grief^ 
•nd  calls  us  to  the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  of 
which  we  arc  lamenting  our  deprivation. 

The  greatest  benefit  which  one  friend  can 
eoafer  upon  another,  is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and 
elevate  bis  virtues.  This  your  mother  will  still 
perform,  if  you  diligently  preserve  the  momoiy 
•f  her  life,  and  of  her  death :  a  lifo,  so  far  as  I 
eRB  learn,  useful,  wise,  and  innocent:  and  a 
death,  resigned,  peaceful,  and  holy.  I  cannot 
Ibrbear  to  mention,  that  neither  reason  nor  revo- 
iRtion  denies  you  to  hope  that  you  may  increase 
her  happiness  by  obeying  her  precepts ;  and  that 
she  may,  in  her  present  stato,  look  with  pleasure 
upon  every  act  of  virtue  to  which  her  instructions 
or  example  have  contributed.  Whether  this  be 
more  than  a  pleasing  dream,  or  a  just  opinion  of 
•eparate  spirits,  is,  mdeed,  of  no  great  import- 
RBeo  to  us,  when  we  consider  ourselves  as  act- 
ing under  the  eye  of  God :  yet,  surely,  there  i> 
ffomething  pleasmg  in  the  belief,  that  our  separa* 
tion  firom  those,  whom  we  love,  is  merely  corw 
pdreal ;  and  it  may  be  a  great  incitement  to 
viftnous  friendship,  if  it  can  be  made  probable, 
that  that  union,  which  has  received  the  divine 
Rpprobation,  shall  continue  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  expedient,  by  which  you  may, 
fai  aonie  degree,  continue  her  presence.  If  you 
write  down  minutely  what  you  rrmsmbor  of  her 
fiom  your  earliest  years,  you  will  read  it  with 
great pleasnre,  and  receive  from  it  many  hints  of 
Boothmg  recollection,  when  time  shall  remove 
har  yet  farther  from  yon,  and  your  grief  shall  be 
■Rtorsd  to  veneration.  To  this,  however  pam- 
Al!  fbr  the  present,  I  cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to 
a  lource  or  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the  time 

come ;  for  all  comfort  and  all  satisfaction  is 
ely  wished  you  by, 
DearSv, 
Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 
And  most  humble  servant, 
Sam.  JosHMir. 


LETTER  11.— To  Mrs.  Trkalr. 

London,  Jtug,  ISiA,  ITM. 
Madam, 
Ir  you  have  really  so  good  an  opinion  of  me  rs 
you  express,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  inforai 
you  how  unwillin^y  I  miss  the  opportunity  of 
coming  to  Brighthelmetone  in  Mr.  Thrale's  coo»* 
pany ;  or,  since  I  cannot  do  what  I  wish  firat, 
BOW  eagerly  I  shall  catch  the  second  degree  of 

rieaeure,  by  coming  to  you  and  him,  as  soon  at 
can  dismiss  my  work  rrom  my  hands. 
I  am  afVaid  to  make  promises  even  to  myself; 
but  I  hope  that  the  week  after  the  next  will  be 
the  end  of  my  present  business.  When  bosi- 
nesB  is  done,  what  remains  but  pleasure?  and 
where  should  plessure  be  sougnt,  but  under 
Mrs.  Thrale's  influence? 

Do  not  blame  me  for  a  delay  by  which  I  must 
suffer  so  much,  and  by  which  I  siifler  alone.  If 
you  cannot  think  I  am  good,  pray  think  I  am 
mending,  and  that  in  time  I  may  deserve  to  be, 
dear  Madam,  your,  fcc 


LETTER  in.— To  thr  Samb. 

Litehjleid^  July  SOth,  1787. 

Madam, 
Though  I  have  been  away  so  much  longer  than 
I  purposed  or  expected,  I  have  found  nothing 
that  withdraws  my  aflbctions  from  the  friends 
whom  I  lefl  behind,  or  which  makes  me  less 
desirous  of  reposing  at  that  place  which  your 
kindness  and  Mr.  Thrale's  allows  me  to  call  mj 
home. 

Miss  Lucy^  is  more  kind  and  civil  than  I 
expected,  and  has  raised  my  esteem  by  many 
excellences  very  noble  and  resplendent,  thoo^ 
a  little  discoloured  by  hoary  virginity.  Every 
thing  else  recalls  to  my  remembrance  years,  ia 
which  I  proposed  what,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not 
done,  and  promised  myself  pleasure  whidi  I 
have  not  found.  But  complaint  can  be  of  no 
use ;  and  why  then  should  1  depress  your  hopes 
by  my  lamentations?  I  suppose  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity  to  design  what  never  will  be 
done,  and  to  hope  what  never  will  be  obtained. 
But  among  the  vain  hopes,  let  me  not  number 
the  hope  which  I  have,  of  being  long,  dear 
Madam,  your,  &c 


LETTER  IV.— To  tbr  Same. 

UU^fUld,  Jhiguot  14IA,  I78SL 
Madam, 
I  SBT  out  ou  Thursday  morning,  and  found  my 
companion,  to  whom  I  was  very  much  a  stranger, 

•  Miss  Loey  Porttr,  daoghttr  tt>  Dr.  Johnson*s  wUb 
bj  a  teBMr  busbaad. 
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mora  tmcible  tluui  I  wpeeled.  We  wecit 
eheeifuly  forward,  and  pafsed  the  night  «t 
Corentiy.  Wecanieuilate,ailidirflnt4ilt«aiijj 
•nd'thembre  I  did  not  send  for  my  eoilsiti  Tom; 
Init  f  design  to  make  him  aome  amends  for  the 


Neit  daj  we  caiQe  eadk  to  Lucy,  idho  was*  I 
bdieve,  glad  to  see  as.  £lne  had  saved  hef  bci! 
fooseberries  upon  the  tree  for  me;  and,  mm 
Steele  says,  *'  1  was  neither  too  proud  nor  too 
wise**  to  gather  them.  I  have  rambled  m  yery 
Uttle  inim'  >M«f  Hfmdna  nela,  but  I  am  not 
ysi  weU.  They  have  cut  down  the  trees  in 
Qeorge-Lane.  £Tel^,  in  his  book  of  F<itie«t 
Tnes,  tells  us  of  wicked  men  that  cm  down 
and  never  prospered  afierwaida;  yet 
ig  has  deterred  thiBse  audaeioas  aldermen 


t  djd  Ml  at  tot 


itffc 


the  great  ball;  and  Tcrygpsth 

t  have  seen  likewise  Us  iMor  anpM^iii 
to  inherit  all  the  bulk  and  all  Ai» 


pfOB 

tiieaof  hissire. 


from  violating  the  Hamadiyads  of  Gkoigc^Lati^. 
Am  an  impsjtial  txaveller,  I  must  howevc^r  teU, 

ftat^  in  Stowb-Street,  where  I  left  a  dmw-ireU, 
have  found  a  pump^  but  the  lading*weU  in  Ihia 
UWfated  Geoige-Lane  lies  sharaefuDy  negleeted. 

I  am  going  to-day,  or  to-monrow,  to  Ash- 
boome;  hut  Tarn  at  a  loss  hew  I  shall  get  bmrM. 
^  time  to  London.  Here  are  only  change 
Boachea,  so  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  a  pkce. 
If  I  do  not  eome,  let  it  not  hinder  your  joar- 
aey.  I  can  be  but  a  few  days  behind  you ;  and 
I  wiU  follow  in  the  Brightheimstone  coaeh.  But 
.1  hope  to  come. 

I  took  care  to  tell  Miss  Porter,  that  I  h&Tf 

et  another  Lucy.    1  hope  she  is  welt    Tell 
rs.  Salusbury,  that  I  beg  her  stay  at  Shrea^ 
tham,  for  little  Lucy's  sake.    I  am,  lie. 


LETTER  v.— To  the  Sams. 

Litefifield,  July  illkt  iTTD. 
Madam, 


I  have  seen  the  i 

^aaa  for  Iha  joong  I 

bett^  than  a  eal£     A 

Ar/%id,IshaUnotsee,butI  porposstoi 

dale,  and,  after  all  this  aeeui^,  I  hope  lii 
you.    I  am,  lie. 


abondved  guineaa 
WAS  yet  little  bett^ 


nanwhaAri 

grbaB.«liik 

BAadbckJn 

MStoSSSW 


LETrtER  VIL— To  rmm 

•laMewTM,  i^  H  flU 

DcAaMAD^i, 
LA^rSaturd^rlcame  to  Aahbonme;  Asia* 
gen^  or  the  pleasnrea  of  tiie  jonnny  I  knil 
pT«iseDt  no  disposition  to'  roeotmt;  oto^itl 
patnt  the  beauties  of  my  native  nlahis;  ^m\. 
tell  of  the  <«amlle8  of  nature  and  the  chwil 
art-**  else  might  I  relate  ho«r  I  CBoanlib 
Stalibrdsbire  canal,  ono  of  tfie  nest  ift#4 
human  labour,  and  human  ooiitnvanee;  vrML 
frotn  the  bridge  on  which  I  viewed  H,  i[M 
ttwny  on  either  side,  and  loses  itself  ■ifaM 
re^imw^  uniting  waters  that  nature  haHMU 
sn^  dhriding  lands  which  nature  liad  hM''! 
mi<:ht  tdl  now  these  reflections 


mj  mind  tiO  the  chnif;?  stopped  at  AsU 
at  Ashbourne  in  the  Peak.    Let  not  the 


name  of  the  Peak  tcrrifV  you  •  I 
wanted  strawberries  and  creani.  The  ptL 
bolt  has  -no  disease  hut  ase.  I  hope  in  linell 
be  like  the  great  ball :  and  hope  you  ii3  htlil 
him  too     hondred  years  hence. 

I  am,4tr 


seen  Dr.  Taylor,  and  July  runs  fast  away,  1 
shall  not  have  much  time  for  him,  ii'  he  delays 
much  longer  to  come  or  send.  Mr.  Grctiii  tht 
apothecary,  )ias  found  a  book,  whicli  tells  who 
paid  levies  m  our  parish,  and  how  much  tliey 
paid,  above  a  hundnni  years  ago.  Do  you  not 
think  we  study  this  book  hard  ?  Nothm^r  is 
like  going  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Many  Tan  li- 
lies that  paid  the  parish-rates  are  now  extinct, 
like  the  race  of  Hercules.  Pulvia  el  umira  M^f 
roHs,  What  is  nearest  us  touches  us  most.  The 
passions  rise  higher  at  domestic  than  at  impcriiit 
tragedies.  I  am  not  wholly  unaffected  by  tlie 
revolutions  of  Sadler-Street;  nor  can  forix^r  lo 
mourn  a  little  when  old  names  vanish  away,  and 
new  come  into  their  place. 

Do  not  imagine,  iVIadam,  that  I  wrote  ilns  loi- 
ter for  the  sake  of  tlicsr?  philosophical  medita- 
tions; for  whpn  I  bogan  it,  I  had  neither  Mr* 
Green,  nor  his  hook,  in  my  thoughts;  but  was 
resolved  to  write,  and  did  not  know  what  I  hud 
to  send,  but  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Salusbury,  and 
Mr.  Thralc,  and  Harry,  and  the  Misses.  1  am, 
dearest  Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  VI.— To  the  Same. 

•Ashbourne,  July  i9d,  IT79 
Dearest  M  adam. 
There  had  not  been  so  long  an  interval  between 
my  two  last  letters,  but  that  when  I  came  bither  | 


LF.TTER  VHI.— To  tuk  Samh. 

•Aahboume,  July  lOlA,  IITI 

Dearest  Madam, 

I  AH  obliged  to  my  friend  Harry  for  Itis  l 

branco;  hut  think  it  a  little  haxxl  that  I' 
nothing  from  Miss. 

There  had  been  a  man  here  to>dav  to  takes 
farm.  AAer  some  talk  he  went  to  see  the  bdl, 
and  said  that  he  had  seon  a  birr^er.  Do  y«s 
thJiik  ho  is  hkely  to  get  tlie  farm  / 

Tmjovrs  strawberries  and  cream. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  much  better,  and  my  rhetana- 
Usm  is  less  painful.  Let  mo  hoar  in  return  if 
much  good  of  you  and  Mrs.  SaliisbiirF.  Yoe 
despise  the  Dog  and  Duck;  things  that  are  at 
hiind  are  always  slighted.  I  rememl>cr  that  Dr. 
Crr^vil,  of  Gloucester,  pent  for  that  watcK- when 
hb  wife  was  in  the  ^ame  danger;  hut  lie  lived 
near  ISIalvern,  and  you  live  near  the  Dog  wmk 
Duck.  Thus,  in  dithcult  cascn,  wc  natnnfiT 
tru^t  most  what  we  least  know. 

\Vliy  Bormefield,  supposing  that  a  lotion  caa 
do  L^)0(1,  should  do8pi*4u  laurel- water  in  compa- 
risfiM  with  hi.s  own  rorrint,  I  do  uot  see  •  and  Zf^ 
^till  less  why  he  nliould  laugh  at  that  which 
%\  ftit  thinks  cfBcadous.  1  am  afraid  philosophr 
will  not  warrant  much  hope  in  a  lotion. 

Dc  pleased  to  make  my  complinienta  fit»in 
Mr«.  Salusbur)'  to  Supy. 

I  am,  k^c. 


LETTERS. 
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LETTER  IX.>-To  tmk  Same. 

October  tut,  177S. 

Madam, 
Tbouoh  I  am  just  informed,  that,  by  somo  acci- 
deotal  negligence,  the  letter  which  I  wrote  on 
Thursday  was  not  given  to  the  post,  yet  I  can- 
not refuse  ro^rself  the  gratification  of  writing 
•gain  to  ray  mistress ;  not  that  I  have  any  thing 
to  tell,  bat  that  by  showing  how  much  I  cm 
•mployed  upon  you,  I  hope  to  keep  you  frum 
fiMvetting  me. 

Doctor  Taylor  asked  me  this  morning  on 
what  1  was  thinking?  and  I  was  thinking  on 
Lucy.  I  hope  Lucy  is  a  good  girl.  But  she 
c«anot  yet  be  so  good  as  Cluceney.  I  have  got 
nothmg  yet  for  Gtueeney's  cabinet 

I  hope  dear  Mrsl  Saiusbury  grows  no  worse, 
f-wish  any  thing  could  be  found  that  would 
■Mke  her  better.  You  must  remember  her 
admonition,  and  bustle  in  the  brewhouse.  When 
I  come,  you  may  expect  to  have  your  hands  full 
with  all  of  us. 

Our  bulls  and  cows  are  all  well;  but  we  yet 
lMt0  the  man  that  had  seen  a  bimer  bull.  Our 
deer  have  died ;  but  many  are  1^  Our  water- 
ftJl  at  the  garden  makes  a  great  roaring  this  wet 
troather. 

And  so  no  more  at  present  from,  Madam, 


LETTER  X.— To  tbc  Samb. 

Nov,  33<2,  ma. 
.    Pear  Madam, 

.1 JM  aonry  that  none  of  your  letters  bring  better 
news  of  toe  poor  dear  lady.  I  hope  her  pain  is 
aot  great  To  have  a  disease  confessedly  inour- 
«hle  and  apparently  mortal,  is  a  very  heavy 
affliction ;  and  it  is  still  more  grievous  when 
pain  ia  added  to  despair. 

Every  thing  else  in  your  letter  pleased  me 
iFwy  welL  except  that  when  I  come  I  entroat  I 
nay  not  be  flattered,  as  your  letters  flatter  me. 
You  have  read  of  heroes  and  princes  ruined  by 
flattacy,  and  I  question  if  any  of  them  had  a 
flatterer  so  dangerous  as  you.  Pray  keep  strictly 
€•  your  character  of  governess. 

I  cannot  yet  get  well ;  my  nights  are  flatulent 
And  unquiet,  but  my  days  are  tolerably  easy, 
•Ml  Taylor  says  that  I  look  much  better  than 
when  I  came  hither.  You  will  see  when  I  come, 
and  I  can  take  your  word. 

Our  house  affords  no  revolutions.  The  great 
bull  is  well.  But  I  write  not  merely  to  think 
on  you,  for  I  do  that  without  writing,  but  to 
keep  you  a  little  thinking  on  me.  I  perceive 
that  I  have  taken  a  broken  piece  of  paper,  but 
that  is  not  the  greatest  fault  that  you  must  fbr> 
give  in.  Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  XI.— To  tbe  Same. 

Nor.  71th,  17T3. 
Dear  Madam, 
It  y<m  are  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me  on  Satur- 
iHjy  the  day  on  which  you  will  receive  this,  I 
ihail  have  it  before  I  leave  Ashbourne.  I  am 
lb  so  to  Litchfield  on  Wednesday,  and  pirpoae 
lb  find  my  way  to  London  through  Bxrmttigiiam 
cM'Onbra* 


I  waa  yeaterday  at  Chatjiworth.  It  is  a  vwf 
fine  house.  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  to 
see  it;  for  then,  as  we  are  apt  to  want  matter  of 
talk,  we  should  have  gained  something  new  to 
tolk  on.  They  complimented  me  with  playine 
the  fountain,  and  opening  the  cascade.  But! 
am  of  my  friend's  opinion,  that  when  one  haa 
seen  the  ocean,  cascades  a  o  but  UtUe  things. 

I  am  in  hope  of  a  letter  to-day  from  you  or 
Clueeney,  but  the  post  has  made  some  blunder, 
and  the  fwcket  is  not  yet  distributed.  I  wish 
it  may  bring  me  a  little  good  of  you  all.  I 
am,  &!c. 


LETTER  XIL—To  the  Same. 

3W«day,  Jan.  96iA,  1T7S 
Madam, 
The  inequalities  of  human  life  have  always 
employed  the  meditation  of  deep  thinkers,  and  1 
cannot  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  differonce  bo> 
tween  your  condition  and  my  own.  You  Ihra 
upon  mock-turtle,  and  stewed  rumps  of  beef; 
I  dined  yesterday  upon  cnimpots.  You  tit 
with  parish  officers,  caressing  and  caressed,  the 
idol  01  the  table,  and  the  wonder  of  the  day.  I 
pine  in  the  solitude  of  sickness,  not  bad  enough 
to  be  pitied,  and  not  well  enough  to  be  endotM. 
Yon  sleep  away  the  niglit,  and  laugh  or  scold 
away  the  day.  I  cou^h  and  grumble,  and 
grumble  and  cough.  Last  night  was  very 
tedious,  and  this  day  makes  no  promises  of  much 
ease.  However,  I  have  this  day  put  on  my 
shoe,  and  hope  that  gout  is  gone.  1  shall  have 
only  the  cough  to  contend  with,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  get  rid  of  that  without  change 
of  place.  I  caught  cold  in  the  coach  as  I  went 
away,  and  am  disordered  bv  very  little  thingBi 
Is  it  accident  or  age  ?  I  am,  dearest  Madam,  £e. 


LETTER  XIII.— To  the  Same. 

March  nth,  1771. 

Dear  Madam, 
To  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry  both  for  the  poor 
lady  and  for  you  is  useless.  I  cannot  help  either 
of  you.  The  weakness  of  mind  is  perhaps  only 
a  casual  interruption  or  intermission  of  the  atten- 
tion, such  as  we  all  suffer  when  some  weu^ty 
care  or  urgent  cdamity  has  possession  or  the 
mind.  She  will  compose  herself^  She  Ss  unwfl* 
ling  to  die,  and  the  first  conviction  of  approach- 
ing death  raised  great  perturbation.  I  think  aha 
has  but  very  lately  thouerht  death  clo«e  at  hand 
She  will  compose  herself  to  do  that  as  \vell  as 
she  can,  which  must  at  last  be  done.  May  she 
not  want  the  divine  assistance ! 

You,  Madam,  will  have  a  great  loss ;  a  greater 
than  is  common  in  the  los*  of  a  parent  PiH 
your  mind  with  hope  of  her  happiness,  and 
turn  your  thoughts  first  to  Him  who  gives  end 
takes  away,  in  who«»e  presence  the  living  and 
dead  are  standing  together.  Then  remember, 
that  when  thif  mournful  duty  is  paid,  others 
yet  remain  of  e^ual  obligation,  and,  we  may 
hope,  c^  ^99  painful  performance.  Grief  is  e 
species  of  idleness,  and  the  necessitv  of  atten- 

j:^^^  *kA ■»  «^.«*»e«  tts»  by  tAe  merc^ 

ftooi  belii|f  HMMeCeA 


^  to  UiA  preeent^eserve 
of  ^lOfidettBe^f 


by  sorrow  fiur  the  puA-    You 


6CS 

*: 

and  devoiiiroil 

OMttiriBk  oii|intrliaalMUid  imd  yoor  ehildren, 

•Dd  do  whut  tbift  dew  Isdr  has  done  ftir  you. 

Not  to^  eome  to  town  While  the  peat  stni|ri|^lc 
aontmoee  is  mdoobtedfy  well  reeohred.  Pi»t  do 
aot  haraw  ^oonelf  mto  dani^cr;  joa  owe  the 
caw  of  your  haahh  to  all  that  lo^  too,  at  Jeact 
la  all  whom  it  im  year  du^  to  lot e.  T^ro 
camot  si?a  sqcIi  a  mother  too  mudi,  if  yon  do 
•oC  1^  Mr  what  heloDge  to  another.    I  ain,  &e< 


LETTKR8. 


_ y 

flora  b  moie  pleaaiiig  than  iear,  hu 
fldlacaoue;  yon \dow,  «Imri  you  do  i 


LETTER  XrV.— To  the  Samh. 

JiprU^tk,  ITTE 
DiAa  Madam, 

»  hut  iifit  lefifl 
,  ,  ,  _        ^  not  tiy  to 

daeehre  yoorndi;  that  the  disease  which  at  t^$t  k 
to  deatroy,  most  be  gradually  growfaiff  worse, 
and  that  it  is  vain  to  wish  for  more  than  that 
the  desoaat  to  death  may  be  4ow  and  eafly.  Id 
thto-wish  I  job  with  too,  and  hope  it  will  be 
pntad.  Dear,  dear  tody !  whenever  die  is  loat 
■la  win  be  missed,  and  whenever  she  is  remem- 
feared  she  will  be  lamented.  Is  it  a  cood  or  nn 
atU  to  me  that  she  now  loves  me  7  It  is  ^uj-eiv 
tgood;  ibr  yon  will  love  me  better,and  we  lihnlJ 
» a  new  pnnciple  of  oonooid ;  and  I  aball  be 
with  honest  sorrow,  than  with  sullen 
and  fitf  happier  still  than  counter- 
firilad  sympathy. 

luB rsasonmg  upon  a  principle verTTsr  fram 
aeitaio,  a  eonftdenoo  of  aorvivance.  Yon  or  I, 
•ff  both,  may  be  called  into  the  preaenre  of  the 
SwpiuuMi  Judge  Jbe  oie  her.  I  have  Kved  a  Sifc 
flfwhidi  I  do  not  like  the  review.  Sord^I  ahalL 
in  thne  live  better. 

I  sat  down  with  an  intention  to  write  high 
MmpUments;  but  my-thooghu  hav«  taken 
«aoth«rooarse^  and  soma  other  tfana  must  now 
serve  to  teU  you  with  what  other  emotions,  bene- 
volence, end  fidelity,  I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XV.— To  the  Same. 

Afay  17/A,  iniL 

Madam, 
rfavta  imagine  that  your  letters  are  long;  thoy 
are  always  too  short  for  my  curiosity.    1  do  not 
know  that  I  wss  ever  contont  with  a  singly 
perusal. 

Of  dear  Mrs.  Salusbury  I  nover  expect  much 
better  news  than  you  sejid  me;  dt  pis  tti  pti  h 
the  natural  and  ct>rtain  course  of  her  dtendrul 
"***_?*  ^  *°*  cont<?nt  when  it  leaves  her  et^e 
•noupi  foi  ibe  exerriBC  of  her  mind. 

Why  should  Mr.  *  ♦  *  *  *  suppose  thstt  what 
I  tool',  the  liberty  of  Bupgesting  was  concorted 
with  you?  He  do.'s  not  know  liow  mtich  1 
revolve  his  affairs,  nnd  how  honestly  I  desire  his 

KSd^fh^'  •  d^^  ^"^  ^*"''  ^""^  *^*^  ^""*  ^^"^  *^"** 
Your  declaration  to  ^\\%a  *  *  *  *  *  Is  more 
general  than  my  opinions  allow.  I  think  an 
anfimited  pronuse  of  acting  hy  the  opinion  of 
another  so  wron^,  Uiat  notliing,  or  hardly  anv 
thina,  can  make  it  right.  All  unnec«ssary  vowb 
fUcJ^^'  bemuse  they  suppose  a  prescitnce  of 
toe  Suture  which  has  not  been  given  us.  Th^v 
to^  I  think,  a  erima,  beoiOM  they  raftgn  ^ 


life  Id  chance  wMcK  Ood   hw*  gntn  m  ti|| 

T^g^}n.nA1gf  tv^^oti ;  «f)d  «up«dndQMsU| 
fuUility,  froei  which  it  is  the  ^rc«t  pirik^l 
our  nature  to  be  (rec.  I7n limited  ohedvipeii 
due  only  to  the  universal  FathiPT  of  MwMm^ 
Eartli.  My  punrnta  oi&y  be  aiad  s»d  GIA' 
may  ba  wicked  and  in«lici«>ui»,  tnaj  he  sa> 
beouslyielififiaitAt  or  abi^urdly  ac-rapuloDi,  \m 
a^l  boqnd  to  compliance  wilhi  foarkdatep  qif 
p  .^itivo  or  npg&tJve^  whtcli  either  rdtfioi  im 
oaaina,  or  reason  rejects.  There  wandeif  t^ 
the  world  a  wild  notion,  vihcch  extffidf  «f  ' 
maniage  nioro  than  over  any  other  trvmite 
If  MJsa  a  a  *  *  (oUowed  a  trad^  wcpuld  it  \nmi 
that  sh e  vraa  bound  in  ron <*eleiice  to  give  or  i^ 
«iredit  at  her  fut1ipr*e  clioice  1  Apd  la  ocin^ 
riagf'  <i  thing  ill  which  ^im  is  tisor«  inleretfi^Bl 
hmR  t  hciafoie  lUf *  r*^  right  of  c  boice  1  W  Iwn  I  m^ 
Baffet  far  my  own  «rimo«^  ti'hen  I  may  k  m 
for  my  own  debl#,  I  may  jud^&  bj  pontj  dfaa 
son  for  my  ovn  hnppineEia.  The  parefit^s  nsi 
right  can  aibe  Oiily  ^mtn  his  kindne^ai,  tjul  |b 
eivii  rii^onlr  fmni  his  uioney. 

C  <  idencf  t&nnot  djct^tc  oi>ediaw»'to|| 
W]i];.i'<r,  or  eimpJiancD  wjtti  ifafi  fboli^i  am^ 
'wiieKeit  mere  pruneuce  is  die  jad^_ 

If  the  Auigiitcr  is  bound  without  a  pn^i^ 
she  prnmiaea  nolUing  ;  and  if  she  is  i»tbtfd( 
abe  prr^miaea  loo  nmch. 

Wkia  ia  meant  bv  tving  up  monej  intnlat 
do  not  nndeisiand, '  ^o  money  is  00  iHtliid 
as  that  which  is  employed  in  trade.  Mr,  *  •  ** 
perhaps  only  means,  that  in  coctstdeialiiia  if 
money  to  beadvancedt  he  will  €>bli£e  IusmbU 
be  a  trader.  This  is  rf  asonahle  enough.  rnsB 
tt-n  thousand  pound 8  dihgentf^  cH^cupml,  £^ 
may  Jrvo  hi  mat  plenty  and  apleinlour,  tnths* 
the  mioclttelb  of  iiJietieRfl. 

I  call  write  a  long  tetter  as  ii^ell  aa  my  ^ 
tre«B;  and  sh-Jl  he^  ^ilnd  tJiat  my  long  TftM 
may  be  as  wetcome  as  hen.  '  t» 

My  nights  are  grown  agam  very  mtmtfmi 
trctiihresome.  I  know  not  that  the  country  ml 
mond  them ;  but  I  hopo  your  company  vl 
mend  my  days.  Thongh  I  cannot  now  cipsct 
mueh  attention,  and  would  not  wish  for  BSfS 
than  can  be  spared  from  the  poor  dear  lady,  fit 
I  nhalJ  see  you  and  hear  you  every  now  oi 
then;  and  to  see  and  hear  you,  is  always  to  bar 
«it,  and  to  see  virtuo. 

I  shall.  I  hope,  see  you  to-morrow,  and  a 
Irttlfl  on  tnc  two  next  days;  and  with  *h^t  fildi 
I  mu^t  for  the  present  try  to  be  conteolad.  I 
rnn.  &c. 


LETTER  XVI.— To  the  Samc 

Dear  Madam, 
We  hfi  London  on  Friday  tho  6th,  not  TOT 
earfy ,  and  travelled  without  any  memorable  aeet* 
dent  throu|rh  a  country  which  I  had  seen  bef(M«b 
In  Ihe  evening  I  was  not  well,  and  waa  Ibioed  l» 
Rtop  At  Stilton,  one  pfage  short  of  Stamfbid, 
where  we  intended  to  have  lod|;cd. 

L^n  the  7th  wo  passed  through  Stamibtd  and 
Grantham,  and  dined  at  Newark,  where  I  htA 
only  time  toob  serve  that  the  market-place  was 
uncommonly  spacioua  and  neat.  In  LondQH 
WG  ihovild  call  it  a  square,  though  the  sidea  waif 
neither  ttnjgfat  nor  parallel.  We  canM^  «t  a^^ 
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to  Dooeaster,  and  went  to  church  in  the  mota- 
ing.  where  Chambers  found  the  monument  of 
Robert  of  Doncaster,  who  says  on  his  Bttmt.^ 
•ometiiing  like  this ; — ^What  I  save,  that  I  huvo  ^ 
what  I  spent,  that  I  had ;  what  flefl,  that  I  lost— 
So  laith  Robert  of  Doncaster,  who  reigned  in  the 
world  Bizty-sevcn  years,  and  all  that  time  lived 
not  one.  Here  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and 
dierefore  made  no  great  haste  away. 

We  reached  York,  however,  that  night;  I 
was  mach  disordered  with  old  complaints.  Next 
loorning  we  saw  the  Minster,  an  edifice  of  lofij* 
ness  ana  elegance  eqnal  to  the  highest  hopes  at 
architecture,  t  remember  nothing  but  the  dome 
of  St  Paurs  that  can  be  compared  with  iln^ 
iniddle  walk.  The  Chapter-Jiouse  is  a  circular 
building,  very  stately,  but  I  iHink  excelled  by  the 
Chapter-house  of  Lincoln. 

I  then  went  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  Abbej, 
which  are  almost  vanished,  and  I  remember 
nothingof  them  distinct 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  jail,  which  they  call 
the  castle ;  a  fabric  built  lately,  such  is  tcrre^ 
trial  mutability,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  ruined 
abbey.  The  under  jailer  was  very  officious  to 
show  his  fetters,  in  which  thcro^  was  no  con- 
trivance. The  head  iailer  came  in,  and  seeing 
mo  look«  f  suppose,  fatigued,  oflferod  me  wine, 
and  when  I  went  away,  would  not  suficr  bis^ 
servant  to  take  money.  The  jail  is  account  I 
the  bc»t  m  the  kingdom,  and  you  6nd  the  jail>  r 
deeervmff  of  his  dignity. 

We  dmed  at  York,  and  went  on  to  Northal- 
lerton, a  place  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but 
that  it  afiorded  us  a  lodging  on  Monday  night, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago 
gave  birth  to  Roger  Ascham. 

Next  morning  we  changed  our  horses  nl 
Darlington,  where  Mr.  Cornelius  Harrison,  a 
cousin-german  of  mine,  was  perpetual  curali\ 
He  was  the  only  one  of  my  relations  who  ever 
rose  in  fortune  above  penury,  or  in  character 
abovo  neglect 

The  church  is  built  crosswise,  with  a  fine 
spire,  and  might  invite  a  traveller  to  survey  it ; 
but  I  perhaps  wanted  vigour,  and  thought  I 
wantea  time. 

The  next  stage  brouflfat  us  to  Durham,  a  plac-c 
of  which  Mr.  Thrale  oadc  me  take  particular 
notice.  The  bishop's  palace  has  the  appearance 
of  an  old  feudal  castle,  built  upon  an  eminenci, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  river,  upon  whii !  i 
was  formerly  thrown  a  drawbridge,  as  I  suppose 
to  be  raised  at  night  lest  the  Scots  should  pass  iL 

The  cathedral  has  a  massineds  and  solidity 
such  as  I  have  seen  in  no  other  place ;  it  rallu  r 
awes  than  pleases,  as  it  strikes  with  a  kind  of 
irigantic  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  praise 
than  that  of  rocky  solidity  and  indeterminaU' 
duration.  I  had  none  of  my  friends  resideni, 
and  therefore  saw  but  little.  The  library  10 
luean  and  scanty. 

At  Durham,  beside  all  expectation,  I  met  an 
Old  friend:  MissFordyce  is  married  there  to  a^ 
physician.  We  met,  I  think,  with  honest  kind- 
ness  on  both  sides.  I  thought  her  much  decayeil, 
and  having  since  heard  that  the  banker  had 
involved  her  husband  m  his  extensive  ruin,  T 
cannot  forbear  to  think  that  I  saw  in  her  witi  , 
ored  features  more  impression  of  sorrow  than  -.i  I 
ti.'ne- 

QoaisrrapatetwntitnstErlniiys.  I 


He  that  wanders  about  the  world  sees  new 
forms  of  human  misery,  and  if  he  chances  to 
meet  an  old  friend,  meets  a  face  darkened  with 
troubles. 

On  Tuesday  night  wo  came  hither;  yesterday 
I  took  some  care  of  myself,  and  to-day  I  am 
quite  folUe,  I  have  been  taking  a  view  ot  all 
that  could  be  shown  me,  and  find  that  ail  very 
near  to  nothing.  You  have  often  heard  me 
complain  of  iinding  myself  disappointed  by 
books  of  travtla ;  I  am  afraid  travel  itself  will 
end  likewise  in  disappointment  One  town, 
one  countr}',  is  very  like  another:  civilizeo 
nations  have  the  same  customs,  and  barbarous 
nations  have  tho  .^ame  nature  :  there  are  indeed 
minute  discriminations  both  of  places  and  of 
manners,  which  perhaps  are  not  wantinff  of 
curiosity,  but  which  a  traveller  seldom  stays  loniir 
enough  to  investigate  and  compare.  Tne  didl 
utterly  neglect  them ;  the  acute  see  a  little,  and 
supplv  the  rest  with  fancy  and  conjecture. 

I  shall  set  out  again  to-morrow ;  but  I  shall 
not,  I  am  afraid,  see  Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Percy  is 
not  there.  I  hope  to  lodge  to-morrow  lugfat  at 
Berwick,  and  the  next  at  Edinbur^  where  I 
shall  direct  Mr.  Drummond,  bookaeller,  at 
Ossian's  head,  to  take  care  of  my  letters. 

I  hope  the  little  dears  are  all  well,  and  that 
my  dear  master  and  mistress  may  go  sonie- 
whithcr;  but  wherever  you  go  do  not  forget^ 
Madam,  your  most  humble  servant 

I  am  pretty  weU. 

Jhiguti  ittk. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.  I  fbrfol 
to  send  it  I  am  now  at  E^nburgh ;  and  have 
been  this  day  running  about    I  run  pretty  weU. 


LETTER  XVIL— To  trx  Same. 

Edinburgh,  Jhtg.  nth,  1771. 

DcAR  Madam, 
On  the  13th  I  lofl  Nb— Mtle,  and  in  the  afVer- 
noon  came  to  Alnwick,  where  we  were  treatti 
with  great  civility  by  the  Duke:  I  went  throqgh 
the  apartments,  wafked  on  the  wall,  and  climbed 
the  towers.  That  night  we  lay  at  Belfoid,  and 
on  tlio  next  nisht  came  to  Edinburgh.  On 
Sunday  (15th)  I  went  to  the  En^lisn  chapoL 
Alter  dinner  Dr.  Robertson  came  in,  and  pio- 
mised  to  show  mo  the  place.  On  Monday  I 
saw  their  public  buildings :  the  cathedral,  which 
I  told  Robertson  I  wished  to  see  because  it  had 
once  been  a  church,  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
parliament  house,  the  advocates'  library,  the 
repository  of  records,  the  college  and  its  libimiy, 
and  the  palace,  particularly  the  old  tower  where 
the  king  of  Scotland  sened  David  Rizzio  in 
the  queen's  presence.  Most  of  their  buildinfi 
ore  very  mean ;  and  the  whole  town  bears  some 
resemMance  to  the  old  part  ofBirminriiam. 

Boewell  has  very  handsome  and  spadooe 
rooms ;  level  with  the  ground  on  one  side  of  th» 
honse,  and  on  the  other  four  stories  high. 

At  dumer  on  Monday  were  the  EKitchese  of 
Douglas,  an  old  lady,  who  Ulks  broad  Scotch 
with  a  paralytic  voice,  and  is  scarcely  under- 
stood by  her  own  countrymen ;  the  Lord  Chiei 
Baron,  Sir  Adolphua  Ouj^ton,  and  many  more. 
At  enpper  there  wae  mob  a  oonflns  of  eomnaf 
tMIeooklacaiodyfQppoitthttniiiuIt  Itef* 


MA 
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llirwiiols  joaracy. 
r  flt  btiakiBSt  Dc  1 


LETTER  XVnL— T«  tsk  Sam. 

f  V  hM  ao  InfpRMd  tiiai  thonik  I 
•^if^^Mf  QO  jFMy  I  eool 
ailytawnlB;  Ihvwfai 
«M  letter:  ywi  omh 
timtd,  mad   thm 
rtfUfigft  'PIT— trr 

3[«!giMt  18ll^  I  pMed,  with  BosveB,  the  Fritk 
of  FurtK mud iMfuiov jevMjr ;  ID  the MMfe 
w«  ohemred  an  ielinii,  which  i  pcnoaded  nv 


the  61 


in  e 


ni^Lt  aneag  the  cmres  aed  n«Mw  9vl]f  ^« 
tawHSuee  aotiee hj  <!rmja»  o^  tteiiiOiiftD 
Hiatfaiu.  We  tbo^  T«rw«d  ;be  MflMK  #i 
iri?  o3  the  mtfiia  i^T  the  m^  m  vliifii 

Beetomi  «n  killed. 

Tbe  profeeMumwbo  bappn»«d  tn  hi  i 
Ib  the  Tuatioii  nedr  ■  p«blkc  diti«i«r,  eat  b«y 
M  Terr  kmdlr  and  r«tpectiii|t|-  Tht^A«ri 
«■  then- coacM  in  0IMI  of  i»ln  Hien  »  •  fc 


loaded  nv 
to  eanrej.  W«  (band  it  a  lodc 
ehat  taaaUeeooM  Id  dinihy  aboot  «  noie 
loQfe  aod  half  a  nile  hioad ;  is  the  saddle  were 
th»  moa  of  an  old  fort,  which  had  oi»  one  of  the 
■t^piee  T^laffia  R«u  1564^  k  had  been  only  a 
Uockhoaae^  ooa  Moty  high.  I  nKaaorad  twi 
apnrtmenta,  of  which  the  walk  wctc  eatiie^  and 
loand  them  twenty-eereo  feet  lonp,  and  tfrenty- 
three  broad.  The  rock  had  eome  graae  and 
■MUByttutleB ;  both  eowa  and  aheep  were  gmiiBf* 

•"^ ^  aprittf  of  water.    The  name  la 

Look  on  TOOT  mapa.    Thia  vi«t 
ihonr.    Wepleaaedoartehreewifh 
being  in  a  coontiy  all  our  own,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  boot,  and  landed  at  Kinsbom,  a 
BMon  town ;  and  travelling  through  Kiihaldi^  a 
fory  long  town  flManly  badty  and  Oowpar,  winch 
I  could  not  aee  became  it  was  ni<;ht,  we  came 
late  to  St.  Andrew^  the  most  ancient  of  tbe 
Scotch   univertfiticsy  and  once  the  t»oe  of  the 
Primate  of  Scotland.    The  inn  was  full;  but 
lodl^nga  were  provided  for  us  at  tliC  house  of 
the  pcmasor  or  rhetoric,  a  man  of  elegant  mao- 
nera,  who  showed  us,  in  the  morning,  the  ^oor 
remains  of  a  stately  cathedral,  dcinolisbed  in 
Knoi*B  reformation,  and  now  onlv  to  be  imti- 
gined  by  tracing  its  foundation,  and  contemplat- 
ing the  little  ruins  that  are  left    Here  was  once 
a  religious  house.    Two  of  the  vatiiti?  or  cellars 
of  the  subprior  are  even  yet  entire.    In  one  of 
them  lives  an  old  woman,  who  cbiuis  an  lierc- 
ditary  residence  in  it,  boasting  tliat  hor  husband 
was  the  sixth  tenant  of  this  gloomy  mansion,  in 
a  lineal  descent,  and  claims  bv  licr  uiarriage 
with  this  lord  of  the  cavern  an  attliaiice  with  the 
Bruces.    Mr.  Boswcll  stayed  a  while  to  interro- 
gate her.  because  he  understood  h<.'r  language ; 
she  told  nim,  that  she  and  her  cat  lived  togetlier; 
that  she  had  two  sons  somewhere,  w!io  micht 
perhaps  be  dead  j  that  when  there  v.  cru  quality 
m  the  town  notice  was  taken  of  her,  and  tha't 
now  she  was  neglected,  but  did  not  trouble  them. 
Her  habiUtion  conUined  all  that  bhc  had ;  her 
t«irf  for  fire  was  laid  in  one  plate,  and  her  balls 
of  coal-dust  in  another,  but  her  bed  seemed  to 
he  dean.    Boewcll  asked  hor,  if  she  never  heard 
any  noiaen ;  bat  ahe  could  tell  him  of  nothing 
Mpamafenrily  tboQ^  ahe  often  wandered  in  the 


ly  that,  for  hnhioiisa«as  da^  «lKCan<««  B^^ 

atlettBtwilhtbenewe<^eeat  Strvathaft  U\ 
learainf  oeema  mAto  prosper  m-omag  th^^  m 
ef  their  coBegeahaa  b««D  imtclj  aljfrnA&ei  id 
one  of  their  chndm  Utelj  lier^erced.  As  » 
ueiimeutwaa  made  d[  pi&AClng  a  afaftUiqi 
ttn  chnivh,  hot  it  &1  no*  4hri««. 

IfThy  the  phco  sfaimtd  thoa  &II  1o  d«ifj 
know  not:  for  cdttc«^ti0Of  nacfi  «3  »  hi^  lib 
had,ia8iificientlTcbn{L  Tbe  terns  oi,  u  «q 
eali  it,  thdr  aessfoo,  UfU  e«^e«i  «»Qiba  m  U 
year,  which  the  stud  £014  oftKe  hlghdil  tafltpj 
greatest  expenee  Biajr  pa^a  heiv  for  lwd| 
pocnda,  in  wluch  are  titdudt^d  boafd,  1^^ 
hooki^  and  the  ottiUnn&l   tn«tmclJQii  ^am 

^S^I^ekftSLABiaj^w^S)  weft  «»tiid«l^ 
oar  roceptioD,  and  croststD^  tlie  Frith  of  ^ 
enaw  tn  Dundee,  a  dtrlj»  dwiicnMc  bowm.  ^* 
paaaed  afterwarda  iKmi^h  Ab^rtj^othk,  fiMa 
once  for  an  abbey,  of  idiich  there  an*  onl^  «  la 
ftac^nenta  left;  but  Ihof^  fra^taetits  IveCeV^ 
the  iabric  was  once  ol'  gre^t  exte«it,  aatf  m  m 
peadeua  magiu6ceoc«.  ISro  ^  thia  towpaan 
jet standBng,  thoush  siiatterod  ;  iam^mmtlF^m 
Beawell  cimDbed,but  lowtid  ^he  scbIc*  M»i 
the  way  into  the  oth^r  we  did  not  svc,  m 
not  time  to  aearch  I '  y  V.  it  might  b«  i 
edjbut  the  top,  I  tmnk,  as  open. 
We  lay  at  Montroa^  a  neat  plnce^  wttaif^ 
area  for  the  market^  and  an  i  li  j|,ai<  law 


21  St.  We  travelli^  towards  Aberdeen,  i 
university,  and  in  the  way  dined  at  Lord  Mob* 
boddo*:;,  Ihc  Scotch  Judge,  who  has  lately  writ 
ten  a  strange  book  about  the  origin  of  langoage, 
in  which  he  traces  monkeys  op  to  men,  aJM  s^* 
thnt  in  9onic  countries  the  human  speclea  haic 
tails  like  other  beasts.  He  inquired  for  tbcae 
long-tailed  men  of  Banks,  and  was  nc»t  wdl 
picas'^  that  thev  had  not  been  found  in  all  ba 
percgrinatron.  \lc  talked  nothing  of  this  to 
me,  and  1  hope  we  parted  friends ;  for  va 
agreed  prrtly  well,  onlv  we  di<)puted  in  a^Qosl- 
ing  the  claims  of  merit l)':t  ween  a  Fhopkecpcrsf 
London  and  a  savaire  of  the  American  mildcs- 
nes?cj'.  Our  opinions  were,  I  think,  maintahied 
on  both  sides  \%iThont  full  conviction:  Mpn- 
boddo  declared  bohily  for  the  sa\*ape,  and  I,  pefr 
hapfi  for  that  reason,  sided  with  the  citixen. 

We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  found 
my  «'•  .ir  mistress's  letter,  and  learned  that  aO 
oiir  littl;'  ])eoplo  w*  re  happily  recovered  of  Iha 
meay'l'.F.  Every  part  cf  your  letter  was  pleaiK 
inir. 

"Th'TC  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Aberdeen  * 
the  old  town,  built  about  a  mile  inland,  once  the 
see  of  Q  bishop,  which  contains  the  King's  Col 
lege,  and  the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  and  tin 
new  town,  which  stand",  for  the  Fake  of  trade 
upon  a  frith  or  ann  of  the  sea,  so  that  shipa  retf 
against  the  quay. 

The  two  cities  Vavo  their  sAparate  mminliatf. 
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and  the  two  colleges  arc  in  efTect  two  universi> 
ties,  which  confer  degrees  independently  of  each 
other. 

New  Aberdeen  is  a  large  town,  built  almost 
wholly  of  that  granite  which  is  used  for  the  new 
parement  in  London,  which,  hard  as  it  is,  they 
iqaare  with  very  little  difficulty.  Here  I  first 
■aw  the  women  m  plaids.  The  plaid  makes  at 
once  a  hood  and  cloak,  without  cutting  or  sew- 
ing, merely  by  the  manner  of  drawing  the  oppo- 
site sides  over  the  shoulders.  The  maids  at  the 
inns  ran  over  the  house  barefoot;  and  children, 
not  dressed  in  rag;:,  go  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings. Shoes  arc  indeed  not  yet  in  universal  use ; 
they  came  late  into  this  countrj\  One  of  the 
professors  told  us,  as  we  were  mentioning  a  fort 
miilt  by  Cromwell,  that  the  country  owed  much 
of  its  preaant  industry  to  CromwelPs  soldiers. 
They  taught  us,  said  he,  to  raise  cabbage  and 
make  shoes.    How  they  lived  without  shoes  may 

Set  be  seen ;  but  in  the  passage  tlm)ugh  villages, 
:  soems  to  him  that  surveys  their  gardens,  that 
when  they  had  not  cabbase  they  had  notliing. 

Education  is  here  of  the  same  price  as  at  St. 
Andrew*?,  only  the  session  is  but  from  the  1st 
of  November  to  the  1st  of  April.  The  acade- 
mical buildinga  seem  rather  to  advance  than 
decline.  They  showed  their  libraries,  which 
were  not  very  splendid,  hut  some  manuscripts 
were  so  exquisitely  penned  that  I  wished  my 
dear  inietress  to  have  seen  them.  I  had  an  unex- 
pected pleasure  by  finding  an  old  acquaintance 
now  professor  of  physic  in  the  King*s  College: 
we  were  on  both  sides  glad  of  the  intcniew, 
having  not  seen  nor  perhaps  thought  on  one 
another  for  man^  years ;  but  we  had  no  emula- 
tion, nor  hod  either  of  us  risen  to  the  other's 
envy,  and  our  old  kindness  was  easily  renewed. 
I  hope  we  shall  never  try  the  effect  of  so  long 
an  absence,  and  that  I  shall  always  be.  Madam, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER  XIX.— To  the  Same. 

TnvemeBi*,  <Aug.  38/A,  "73. 
DsAR  Madam, 
AoonsT  sad,  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold  box, 
bot  in  good  Latin.  Let  me  pay  Scotland  one 
idst  praise  1  there  was  no  officer  gaping  for  a 
he;  this  could  have  been  said  of  no  city  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  wore  my  patent  of 
fire(£lom  mro  more  in  my  hat,  from  the  new  town 
to  the  ola,  about  a  mile  I  then  dined  with  my 
friend,  the  professor  of  phvsic,  at  his  house,  and 
saw  the  King's  College.'  BoswcU  was  very 
angry  that  the  Aberdeen  professorfl  would  not 
talk.  When  I  was  at  the  English  church  in 
Aberdeen,  I  happeneii  to  be  espied  by  Lady  Di. 
Mtddleton,  whom  I  had  some  time  seen  in  Lon- 
don: she  told  what  she  had  seen  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
Lord  Elrrol'*  brother,  who  wrote  us  an  invita- 
tion to  Lord  Errors  house,  called  Slano^s  Castle. 
We  wont  thither  on  the  next  dav,  (2'Uh  of 
August,)  and  found  a  house,  not  ol(f,  except  but 
one  tower,  built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea 
upon  a  rock,  scarce  accessible  from  the  sea ;  at 
one  comer  a  tower  makes  a  perpendicular  con- 
tinuation of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  rock,  so 
thftt-  it  ts  impracticable  to  walk  round : 
3  O 


inclosed  a  square  court,  and  on  all  sides  within 
the  court  is  a  piazza  or  gallery  two  stories  high. 
We  came  m  as  wo  were  invited  to  dinner,  and 
after  dinner  offered  to  go;  but  Lady  Errol  sent 
us  word  bv  Mr.  Boyd,  that  if  we  went  before 
Lord  Errof  came  home  we  must  never  be  for- 
given, and  ordered  out  the  coach  to  show  us  two 
curiosities.  We  were  first  conducted  by  Mr. 
Boyd  to  Dunbuys,  or  the  yellow  rock.  Dun- 
buys  is  a  rock  consisting  ni  two  protuberances, 
each  perhaps  one  hundred  yards  round,  joineu 
together  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  separatee  from 
the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  or  gully. 
These  rocks  are  the  haunts  of  sea-fowl,  whose 
clang,  though  this  is  not  their  season,  we  heard 
at  a  distance.  The  eg^s  and  the  voung  are 
gathered  here  in  ^eat  numbers  at  tne  time  of 
breeding.  There  is  a  bird  here  called  a  coote, 
wliich,  though  not  much  bigger  than  a  duck,  lays 
a  larger  c^:g  than  a  goose.  We  went  then  to  see 
the  Bullcr  or  Boulloir  of  Buchan:  Buchan  is 
the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  Buller  is  a 
small  creek  or  gulf  into  which  the  sea  flows 
through  an  arch  of  the  rock.  We  walked  round 
it,  and  saw  it  black  at  a  great  depth.  It  has  its 
name  from  the  violent  ebullition  of  the  water, 
when  high  winds  or  high  tides  drive  it  up  (ho 
arch  into  the  basin.  Walking  a  little  farther  I 
spied  some  boats,  and  told  my  companions  that 
we  would  go  into  the  Buller  and  examine  it 
There  was  no  danger ;  all  was  calm ;  we  went 
through  the  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  nar- 
row gulf  surrounded  by  crogfiy  rock*,  of  hei^t 
not  stupendous,  but  to  a  Mediterranean  visiter 
uncommon.  On  each  side  was  a  cave,  of  which 
the  fishermen  knew  not  the  extent,  in  which 
smug<^lcr9  hide  their  goods,  and  sometimes  pai^ 
ties  of  pleasure  take  a  dinner.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XX.--TO  the  Samb. 

Skie,  Sept  eth,  1771 
Dearest  Madam, 
I  AM  now  looking  on  the  sea  from  a  house  of 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  in  the  Isle  of  Skie. 
Littlo  did  I  once  think  of  seeing  this  region  of 
obscurity,  and  little  did  you  once  expect  a  salu- 
tation from  this  verge  of  European  life.  I  haTO 
now  the  pleasure  of  going  where  nobody  gpt% 
and  seeing  what  nobody  sees.  Our  design  is  to 
visit  several  of  the  smaller  islands,  and  tli^pass 
over  to  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 

I  returned  from  the  sight  of  BuUei's  Bad»n 
to  Lord  Errors,  and,  having  seen  his  library,  had 
for  a  time  only  to  look  upon  the  sea,  which  rolled 
between  us '  and  Norway.  Next  roomins', 
August  25tli,  we  continued  our  journey  through 
a  country  not  uncultivated,  but  so  denuded  of 
its  woods,  that  in  all  this  journey  I  had  not 
travelled  a  hundred  yards  between  hedges,  or 
seen  five  trees  fit  for  the  carpenter.  A  few  small 
plantations  may  be  found,  but  I  believe  scarcely 
any  thirty  years  old ;  at  least,  they  are  all  poste- 
rior to  the  Union.  This  day  we  dined  with  a 
country  gentleman,  who  has  m  his  grounds  the 
remains  of  a  Druid's  temple,  which,  when  it  b 
complete,  is  nothing  more  than  a  circle  or  double 
circle  of  stones,  placed  at  equal  distances,  with 

, ,  __   a  flat  stone,  perhaps  an  aitar,  at  a  certain  P^iot, 

the  house  land  a  stone  taller  than  the  rest  at  the  «fpiMrte 
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pomL  Tlw  tan  vtooeM  erected,  I  diiok,  St  tfafr 
M»tk    or  fheeecifries  there  arc  maormdl  die 

'an&eqneoted  puts  of  the  bland.  The  iahabi- 
tanti  of  fheae  parts  reopert  ^em  as  mwaoiiiis 
orthesepultareofsoinei]hifi:toiispenon.  Ban 
1  saw  a  few  treetv.    We  lay  at  Bamfi: 

Avcnst  Mth.  We  dine:!  at  Elgin,  whm  we 
•aw  the  rains  of  a  noble  cathedral ;  ths  dnfiCev- 
hoQse  IS  Tet  standhig.  A  great  part  of  ElgiB  is 
boSt  wit(  small  pianas  to  the  lower  storr.  We 
went  on  to  Foris,  over  the  heath  frhere  Macbeth 
met  the  witches,  bat  had  no  aUventore;  only  la 
the  waj  we  saw  for  the  fint  time  some  booses 
wiA  tnlMnts  about  them.  The  impraifeaMnto 
of  the  Sootch  are  for  immediate  pront ;  they  do 
oot  jet  tUnk  it  quite  worth  their  while  to  plant 
ivhst  win  not  prodoee  something  to  be  eaten  or 
fldU  m  a  rerj  uttle  time.    We  rested  at  Foris. 

'  '  A  fwy  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  bara- 
Ibol :  shoes  arc  not  yet  considered  as  necessaries 
of  me.  It  is  9<ti]l  the  custom  to  send  out  the  sons 
of  gendemen  without  them  into  the  streets  and 
ways.  Tha«  are  more  beggars  than  I  bate  ever 
^oen  in  Enghind:  they  beg,  if  not  rilently,  yet 
vary  modestly. 

^ .  ^  Nest  day  we  came  to  Nairn,  a  miseiaUe 

*  town,  but  a  royal  burgh,  of  which  the  duef 
itafluai  magistrate  ia  styled  Irf>rd  Pnn-osL  In 
UM  iMighhonriiood  we  saw  the  castle  of  the  old 
TWne  of  Cawdor.  There  is  one  ancient  tower 
v^.Hs  battlements  and  winding  stairs  yet 
tvtnftinlBg  j  the  rest  of  the  house  is,  tboogh  not 

'  nodern,  of  later  erection. 

On  the  SSth'we  went  to  Port  Georjse,  which  is 
•eeooBted  the  most  regular  fortification  in  the 
Waikd.  The  major  bfartiUery  walked  with  us 
imnid  the  walls,  and  showed  us  the  principles 
upon  which  erery  part  was  constructed,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  could  be  defended.  We  dined 
with  the  governor,  Sir  Eyre  Cooi^  and  his 
ofllcersL  It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
day,  but  nothing  pnto  my  honoured  nustreM  out 
of  my  mind. 

At  night  we  came  to  Invcm^sp,  Ihc  lai-t  con- 
siderable town  in  the  North,  where  wo  Ptayed  all 
the  next  day,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  flaw  the 
ruins  of  what  is  called  MacbetVs  eostle.  It 
never  was  a  large  house,  but  was  strongly  situ- 
ated.  From  Inverness  we  were  to  travel  on 
horseback. 

August  30th.  We  set  ont  M-ith  four  horses. 
We  had  two  Highlanders  to  run  by  us,  who 
were  active,  officious,  civil,  and  hardy.  Our 
journey  was  for  many  miles  nlouL'  a  'militarj- 
way  made  upon  the  banks  of  liou^h  Ness,  a 
water  about  cisfhteen  miles  lon^,  but  not,  I 
think,  half  a  mile  broad.  Our  horse?  were  not 
bad,  and  the  way  was  ver}'  plf>nsant ;  the  rock 
out  of  which  the  road  was  cut  \vn«?  covered  with 
birch-trees,  fern,  and  heath.  The  lake  below 
was  beating  its  bank  by  a  srentle  wind,  and  the 
rocks  beyond  the  water  on  the  ri*fht  stood  some- 
times horrid  and  wiUI,  and  sonietimrs  o]>ened 
into  a  kind  of  bay,  in  which  there  was  a  spot  of 
cultivated  ground,  yellow  with  corn.  In  one  part 
of  the  way  we  had  trees  on  both  sides  for  perhaps 
half  a  imle. — Such  a  length  of  shade  perhaps 
Scotland  cannot  show  in  any  other  place. 

Vou  are  not  to  suppose  that  here  arc  to  be  any 
more  towns  or  inns.  We  came  to  a  cottacre 
which  they  call  the  GeneraPs  Hut,  where  vire 
•lighted  to  dine,  ^d  had  eggs  and  bacon,  and 
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At  a  bridge  over  tbe  river,  vil 
If ess^  ths  mks  rise  oo  ffaree  m 
lion  almost  peipeudicpl«r,ta  a  § 
are  in  part  oovessd  with  tmn^sMl 
of  drcadfiil  magnificence  ;^-ste 
barriei*  of  nature  placed  to  keep 
of  being  in  penefoal  eepaamtM 
bridge  is  tbe  Fall  of  Fiem»  m  ftm 
whidi,  bydambcringoiver  the  KDcka^wedWU 
a  view.  The  water  irme  Uvw.  end  AeRrfaie 
had  only  the  plcesoreor  kDOWmg  tfaetniiiri 
make  it  at  once  pleesmg  end  JonsidiUa:  is 
win  then  be  a  nig^iy  flood,  tbmamamtimgi 
rocky  channel,  fre(|iieiitlj  ohetmclai  ■ynifc 
berancea^  and  examerated  bj  revcrbvMaft 
last  precipitated  vritti  a  ewddeii  denoHl,  ■!■ 
m  die  depth  of  a  spoony  rheenL 

We  came  somewhat  hste  to  Fort  Aam^ 
where  the  lieutenant-fDvemor  net  ctlgai 
the  eates,  and  apologned  thetet  thai  hsieb 
could  not,  by  the  nues  of  m  geniaoe.eMB 
otherwise  than  at  a  narrow  door  wbidi  ed^v 
can  enter  at  a  time.  We  were  wdU  ealcikBii 
and  well  lodged,  and  next  momiDf^  eflcteii 
viewed  the  fwt,  we  puiaueJ  oar  jovasy; 

Our  way  now  lay  o^er  the  mo 
are  not  to  be  passed  hy  donhi^g 
but  by  traversing;  so  that  ee  we 
we  saw  our  baggage  fbllowiaff  vm  b#st  ii  • 
direction  exactly  contrnrr.  There  ii  in  Am 
ways  much  labour  but  little  deafer,  cad  fohfi 
otiier  pikces,  of  which  Teir  terrific  lepniw 
tions  are  made,  are  not  in  themedvea  aaifc 
nsdable.  These  roads  haTe  all  bcea  ] 
hewinff  the  rock  away  with  pickesee^  or 
it  vrith  gunpowder.    The    ' 


are  often  piled  loose  as  a  wall  bj  the  wi 
We  saw  an  inscription  hnportinf  the  ^  yak  h 


which  one  of  the  regiments  made  two  1 
3rardA  of  the  road  eastward. 

After  tedious  travel  of  somo  hours  we  t 
to  what  I  believe  we  must  call  a  village,  a  pltc 
where  there  were  three  huts  built  of  turf;  atooe 
of  which  we  were  to  have  our  dinner  and  osr 
bed,  for  we  could  not  reach  any  better  ^ace  dut 
niiifht.  This  place  is  called  Enoch  in  Glrnmor- 
rjson.  The  house  in  which  we  lodged  wu 
distincuished  by  a  chimney,  the  rest  hid  only  a 
hole  for  the  smoke.  Here  wc  had  eggs,  sad 
motion,  and  a  chicken  and  a  sausage,  and  ram. 
In  the  afternoon  tea  was  made  by  a  very  deceat 
prl  in  a  printed  linen :  she  engaged  me  so  mnch, 
that  I  made  her  a  presf»nt  of  Cocker's  arithmclK. 
I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXl.^To  the  Same. 

Skfe,  Sepr.  l4tA,  HT* 

Dearest  Madam, 
TifE  post  which  comes  but  once  «  we^  into 
these  parts  is  so  soon  to  go  that  I  have  not  tieis 
to  20  on  where  I  left  off  in  my  last  letter,  \  hvf 
been  several  days  in  the  ipjand  of  Haar«a,and 
atn  now  again  in  the  Isle  of  Skie,  but  at  theotber 
end  of  it. 

Skie  in  almost  enoally  divided  between  tiie 
two  great  fu-^ilics  or  Macdonald  and  Macleed. 
other   pTopiietors  having  only  small   diatr^tii! 


\ 
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The  two  mat  lords  do  not  know  wHhhi  twenty 
square  mUes  the  contents  of  their  own  territories. 

— -»  kept  op  bat  ill  the  repntation  of  High- 
land hospitality;  we  are  now  with  Macleod, 
quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  where  there 
is  a  fine  younjsr  jEfentleman  and  fine  ladies.  The 
ladies  are  studying  Erse.  I  have  a  cold  and  am 
miserably  deaf,  and  am  troublesome  to  Lady 
Macleod ;  I  force  her  to  speak  bud,  but  she  will 
seldom  speak  loud  enough. 

Raarsa  b  an  island  about  fifteen  miles  long 
and  two  broad,  under  the  dominion  of  one  gen* 
tleman,  who  has  three  sons  and  ten  daughters ; 
the  eldest  is  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  has  been  polished  at  Eldinourgh :  they  sing 
and  dance,  and,  without  expense,  have  upon 
their  table  most  of  what  sea,  air,  or  earth  can 
afibrd.  I  btended  to  have  written  about  Raarsa, 
but  the  post  will  not  wait  longer  than  while  I 
■end  my  compliments  to  my  dear  master  and 
little  mistresses.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXn.— To  the  Same. 

HkUf  8epU  21«f,  ms. 
DsAEBST  Madam, 

I  AM  so  vexed  at  the  necessity  of  sending  yester- 
day  so  short  a  letter,  that  I  purpose  to  ^  a  k>ng 
letter  beforehand  by  writing  somethmg  every 
day,  which  I  may  the  more  easily  do,  as  a  cold 
makes  me  now  too  deaf  to  take  the  usual  plea- 
tare  in  conversation.  Lady  Macleod  is  very 
ipood  to  me;  and  the  place  at  which  we  now  arc 
IS  eoual,  in  strength  of  situation,  in  the  wildness 
of  tne  adjacent  country,  and  in  the  plenty  and 
elegance  of  the  domestic  entertainment,  to  a 
oastle  in  Gothic  romances.  The  sea,  with  a 
Btlle  island,  is  before  us ;  cascades  play  within 
view.  Close  to  the  house  is  the  formidable 
skeleton  of  an  old  castle,  probably  Danish,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  building  stands  upon  a  protu* 
berance  of  rock,  inaccessible  till  of  late  but  by  a 
pair  of  stairs  on  the  sea-side,  and  secure  in 
ancient  times  against  any  enemy  that  was  likely 
to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Skie. 

^iacleod  has  offered  me  an  island ;  if  it  were 
not  too  far  ofl^  I  should  hardly  refuse  it:  my 
island  woold  be  pleasanter  than  Brighthelmstone, 
if  you  and  my  master  could  come  to  it ;  but  1 
cannot  think  it  pleasant  to  live  quite  alone, 
OblUusqtie  meorum,  obliriacendus  et  illia. 
That  I  should  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  an 
island  to  forgetfulness  of  my  friends  at  Strea- 
tham,  I  cannot  believe,  ana  I  hope  never  to 
deserve  that  they  should  be  willing  to  forget  me. 

It  has  happened  that  I  have  been  odcn  recog- 
nisod  in  my  journey  where  I  did  not  expect  it 
At  Aberdeen  I  found  one  of  my  acquaintance 
professor  of  physic ;  turning  aside  to  dine  with 
a  country  gentleman,  I  was  owned  at  table  by 
one  who  hM  seen  me  at  a  philosophical  lecture ; 
at  Macdonald's  I  was  claimed  by  a  naturalist, 
who  wanders  about  the  islands  to  pick  up  curio- 
Kties ;  and  I  had  once  in  London  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lady  Macleod.  I  will  now  go  on  with 
my  account. 

The  Highland  girl  made  tea,  and  looked  and 
talked  not  inelegantly ;  her  father  was  by  no 
maftns  an  ignorant  or  a  weak  maaf  there  were 


books  in  the  cottage,  among  which  were  soma 
volumes  of  Prideauz's  Connection ;  this  man's 
conversation  wo  were  glad  of  while  we  staid. 
He  had  been  ofU,  as  they  call  it,  in  forty-five,  and 
still  retained  his  old  opinions.  He  was  going  to 
America,  because  liis  rent  was  raised  beyond 
what  he  thought  himself  able  to  pay. 

At  night  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had 
some  dimculty  in  persuading  ourselves  to  lie 
down  in  them,  though  we  had  put  on  our  own 
sheets;  at  last  we  ventured,  and  I  slept  very 
soundly  in  the  vale  of  Glenmorrison,  amidst  the 
rocks  and  mountains.  Next  morning  our  land- 
lord liked  us  so  well,  that  he  walked  some  miles 
with  us  for  our  company,  through  a  country  so 
wild  and  barren,  that  the  proprietor  does  not, 
with  all  his  pressure  upon  his  tenants,  raise 
more  than  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  near 
one  hundred  square  miles,  or  sixty  thousand 
acres.  He  let  us  know  that  he  had  forty  head 
of  black  cattle,  a  hundred  gouts,  and  a  hundred 
sheep,  upon  a  farm  that  he  remembered  let  at 
five  pounds  a  year,  but  for  which  Iio  now  paid 
twenty.  He  told  us  some  stories  of  their  march 
into  England.  At  last  ho  lefl  us^  and  we  went 
forward,  winding  among  mountains,  sometimes 
green  and  sometimes  naked,  commonly  so  steep 
as  not  easily  to  be  ciimbed  by  the  greatest  vigour 
and  activity:  our  way  was  often  cros.^ed  by 
little  rivulets,  and  we  were  entertained  with 
small  streams  trickling  from  the  rocks,  which 
after  heavy  rains  must  be  tremendous  torrents. 

About  noon  we  came  to  a  small  glen,  so  they 
call  a  vallejr,  which,  compared  with  other  places, 
appeared  rich  and  fertile;  here  our  guides, 
desired  us  to  stop,  that  the  horses  mif  ht  grazes 
for  the  journey  was  very  laborious,  and  no  more 
grass  would  be  found.  We  made  no  difficulty  . 
of  compliance,  and  I  sat  down  to  take  notee  oa 
a  green  bank,  with  a  small  stream  running  at 
my  feet,  in  the  midst  of  savage  solitude,  with 
mountains  before  mc,  and  on  eimer  hand,  covered 
with  heath.  I  looked  around  me,  and  wondered 
that  I  was  not  more  affected,  but  the  mind  in 
not  at  all  times  equally  ready  to  be  put  in 
motion ;  if  my  mistress  and  roaster  and  Glueenoy 
had  been  there,  we  should  have  produced  some 
reflections  among  us,  either  poetical  or  philoso- 
phical, for  though  tolUude  be  the  nurse  qf  toou 
conversation  is  often  the  parent  of  remarks  ana 
discoveries. 

In  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  puriood 
our  journey.  The  lake  by  which  we  had  tra- 
velled] for  some  time  ended'in  a  river,  which  we 
passed  by  a  bridge,  and  came  to  another  ^en, 
with  a  collection  of  huts,  called  Auknashealds ; 
the  huts  were  generally  built  of  clods  of  earth, 
held  together  by  the  intertexture  of  vegetable 
fibres,  of  which  earth  there  are  great  levels  in 
Scotland,  which  they  call  mosses.  Moss  in 
Scotland  is  bog  in  Ireland,  and  moss-trooper  is 
boff-trotter;  there  was,  however,  one  hut  built 
of  loose  stonrs,  piled  up  with  great  thicknese 
into  a  stronr  though  not  solid  wall.  Prom  this 
house  we  obi  uned  some  great  pails  of  milk,  and 
having  ^^oub  \t  bread  with  us,  we  were  liberally 
rega/ed.  T)  e  inhabitants,  a  very  coarse  tribe^ 
ij^orant  of  *•  ny  language  but  Erse,  gathered  so 
^t  about  o  s  that  if  we  h^  not  nad  High- 
landers with  \8,  they  might  have  caused  more 
alarm  than  pf^  ^<ure ;  they  are  tilled  the  Clan  of 
Macrae. 
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W«  bail  been  fold  that  nodun?  fntified  ibe 
IlijJ^md^rt  M  Enoch  «s  ffnufT  an^  toiMceo.  Mod 
Km  tL*xoniins^j  tV/rwi  €,nv^\\*r%  whh  bodi  at 
Fort  Afj?ti«rt?i»'  Bo«w*-lI  oprn'-d  h?*  treasure, 
and  .  -  th*m  '^a'  h  a  pi«;c  of  tobacro  roU. 
We  ^LAri  nmmt  brrmd  tban  •«  omM  i»l  far  Ifcc 
preiKnt,  ?  nd  were  tats/m  bberi  tell  pv^fcvt. 
wtm*A\    tn'itm  sHeci^aod  smve  llMrm  ku  of^- 

time.  I  tli'r.'i  c^t  •.'*JWi*'  bilii«iirr  f*^  a  •fhiilinff, 
AAd  (ift^t  Up  Ac  d'^fidcfKte  *»!"  B./f-v.-.-!r«  r*U- 
t/itvitufi^  w|iK>  had  givf-n  sorn^.*  faooer  »* 

tnaa  oT  ihc  rt^e-hoiue  alioM  iMMkM  «bat 
ve  mufft  Hj  |i«r  ibr  irt»  p«rfiip4  Wit  nrrci' 
before  iold  m  Ibnie^  bol  mUk  Lnev  eol,  I 
belirrei  wed  «€«£  ki  aA,  azid  rderr^  hmcJf'to 
off  ire  oblwed  birr  tA  mak*;  Wf^nf*  demand,  and 
oD«  of  the  Bifbkiid«rv  t«lll^  the  t:rrount  with 
ner  at  a  iliininir.  ^>nv  if^  tti^  m*^  nnswA  her, 
with  the  cunninj^that  clowns  n<?ver  ran  \ir  wiih- 

iMtttO  aak  luor^  but  ilkc  »iii  ^   .;  ^      _ 

Wm  flDOdtlu  Wc  g»TC  ber  haK^a-Jzrawrit  an'J 
«lia  dfemiiut  i/if  mfSitu  TIk  >tacrae«  irer^ 
ao  well  pSee*e4  with  oiir  beba^iourT  tKat  Uwj 
declaf^d  it  tb<?  b^t  da?  iher  had  !kr«;n  unce  tli«f 
ti«n«  of  the  old  Laird 'of  ^''  ^ '-  ',  ■  ^  ,  ^ 
poM,  Ijkf!  w-T  slopp«*!  in  their  valley,  i 
tm veiling  i/>  Skic?. 

We  were  mentioning  thia  new  of  the  High- 
lander's life  at  Macdonald*?,  and  mentioning 
the  Macraes  ivilli  s^jnie  dop-^^ic  of  pity,  when  a 
^Ql^dnd  lady  informf^d  n^  thai  wc  mtf^ht  spare 
0W  B0deme»«,  f^tr  ehe  doobted  not  but  the 
wgims  who  supplied  u^  with  milk  was  mistress 
oftUeiwra  #>rfoLir1c^ni  mikh  ecw^, 

cannot  forbear  to  ntemipt  my  narative. 
Boawell*  with  (!*>me  of  bii*  tmublefwine  kindness, 
hv  informt'd  thin  fjntnity,  and  rtinujrj'.jj  uv  that 
the  Iflih  of  Sf'ptfjinbef  i?  m  bipth»day  The 
retom  oC  my  binb-day,  if  I  iffnciufjer  it/fi]!  i 
with  ihooi^hts  which  it  cecTtis  to  be  the  ^r  ,.  v. 
care  of  humanity  to  cstaiif.  I  can  noiv  i  ...k 
back  upon  thrtc  aeon?  ami  lour  y^ars,  in  which 
little  ban  bc'^n  rtotip  iind  it  tie  has  hccu  enjoyed  ; 
a  life  divcfHifiori  by  nii.Tcry,  fpent  part  in  the 
sluggishnesfi  of  ponury,  and  part  iiridfr  tl»e  vio- 
lence of  pain,  in  jrlooi'ny  disronlnnt  or  importu- 
nate diHtn-.s«.  But  p.'rli'?ipn  T  am  hrttor  than  I 
should  havfj  bff-n  it  I  had  hvfn  I.si<  afflicted. 
Willi    iij       Hilll  try  lo  hiMorif^.Mit. 

In  projjortiori  a;i  thf-rf*  i*  h;.>^s  nh  a«nrf^  m  retro- 
spective cons  ideraT  ion-,  thf  miriJ  in  !iior«:di.'jK)SL(I 
to  wander  forward  '\\\U,  fuinrity  ;  hut  at  wixty- 
four  what  promises,  howr.vr.r  lih«::{iI,of  imajjinarv 
good  can  futurity  \^nturr'to  male?  y<*t  M^nic- 
thins  will  be  always  proiui-f mI,  and  soni-  ])romisert 
will  !>(}  always  credit*'!.  I  am  hopiriL'  and  I  am 
praying  tiiat  I  may  live  h.  it.r  in  Ihf  time  to 
come,  whether  lonjj  f»r  shfn*,  than  I  have  yet 
ived,  and  in  th«^  S(»l.i<  e  of  fluit  hopi;  <  .id^avour 
to  repose.  I")car  U.ue«  n«  y's  day  i.;  next :  I  hope 
she  at  sixty-four  will  have  h*>^s  t<i  re^Tct. 

I  will  now  complain  no  more,  hut  tell  mv 
mistress  of  my  lr;ivi:|~. 

After  IV  \y-\\  thi'  Mnrraes,  we  travdh-^  on 
through  a  country  like  that  which  we  passed  in 
the  mornin£r.  I'hc  Ilitjhlands  arc  \*'r\  uniform, 
for  there  i:«  little  varii  ty  in  imiversal  harrennes^; 
the  rockn,  however,  are  not  all  nak<'d,  for  some 
have  jfrass  on  their  pides,  and  hirches  and  alders 
on  their  tops,  and  in  the  valleys  arc  often  broad 


»;  !fc 


{  and  tlkt  Mrubb.  vfaich  kavi 
'  coamMHily  ran  Terr   c«ck  ; 
f  made  by 'the  ¥iotence  of  Vtwt  < 

■  auKfcneas  of  the  itRmB  ■#  ia  |innwi  f—  k  at 
cietimtT  mnA  uae  buiiA  ef  ta 
cnaDoel    makes    tbe    water   cBaikw  b  a  07  k 
seajwNu  '   I 

There  are  red  den*  and  nict— 1  fca  mt  CM  ■§»  i 

"had  very  i;ii:-    .;    .::_^.__^:_l    j 

■  irr  fer  tlie  rvc  or  t^r,     Tbov  are,  I  &Bn.» 
po*  bink  in  fb^Hr^^vdah 

I      Tortraida  n^^V  came  10  «  1 

bill,  eaUed  E-  wfaaefa    w« 

am  iiffindlj  ^w»^we  had   ^A 


10  1 

t  jn4  *     - 

mciuled  by  oar  mm^  w^adt^  Uioi^fk 

of  lime  and  ^kate^^  the  His 
■  of  a  house  which   be   t>i.iik^ 
I  neither  wine,  bread ^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ajij  tta^lbil 
'  could  eat  or  dnnk.     Wkcn  we  Wn  afav 
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ptairs.   ^  duty  fetlow  bfTcmc^ 
where  one  ofW  was  to  lia. 
but  notbinc  eoaU  bf;  foi.     At  taaC  1 
in  the  nrigbbomttoud^  wH*>  V=—  H  r?' 

scot  ut  rum  and  whitr  5unr.      ^ 

now  DTOvided  fio^r  x^  p«rt,  ^ind  tbe  laniftadpi 
pared  some  fZLulti^n  cfaopa^  wKub  ve  coidi  mA 
^mtf  and  kill^  iwo  beos^  c^f  vr^,, 
■:i.''S  !.:^  -r  r,'  V.-oU  ;i,  !imb»  wiui  wftat  cAal' 
I  know  noL  We  had  .  kan«»i  «^  a  piaiad 
bread,  a-hich  supplied  me  vriih  ff^^  >  1  m, 
\V  ben  the  repafit  was  cndrj,  we  li-  _  .^6. 

rate  npon  bed ;  Mrs.  Boswcil    b^^t    raraed  « 
that  we  should  (^^h  f^rtikUt^^  a^  iu,^  |nta 

us  sAcf /«  for  our  stcuntti^  Ibr end  -^ *« 

,  idjii^  buck  from  Skiei^ 
themselves.       tUuuirht  elieets  a  i  ^ 


against  the  confederacy  with  whirh  w#  wtm 
threatened,  and  by  this  time  our  Hi'^hiandcfl 
had  found  a  place  Mhere  they  could  set  tome 
hay  :  I  ordered  hay  to  be  laid  thick  upon  the 
hc-ii,  and  slept  upon  it  in  my  rrreat  coat :  Boswell 
laid  fchects  upon  his  bed,  and  rcpi».-ed  in  hnea 
like  a  licnthman.  The  horses  wore  turned  oal 
to  irrass,  with  a  man  to  watch  thcni.  The  hiil 
Uattiken  and  the  inn  atGlanelg  were  the  onlT 
things  of  which  we.  f>r  tra  tliertj  yt  t  more  ceh'- 
cate,  could  tind  any  pretensions  io  complain. 

Sept. '2d.     I  rose  rustling  from  the  iiay,  and 
went  to  tea,  which  I  Inr^' '   m  .  wc' found 

or  hroiiglit.  We  yaw  the  s>le  «r  Sk  *j  before  ns, 
darkening  the  horizon  with  its  rockv  coast.  A 
boat  waa  procured,  and  we  launchod'into  one  of 
the  ptrtiita  of  tlio  Atlantic  ocean.  Wc  had  a 
pa^^a^e  of  bout  welve  miles  to  the  f»oJnt 
where  resided^  having  come  from  his  seat 

in  tlie  middle  of  the  iyland,  to  a  Miiall  house  on 
the  bhore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  nii^ht  with  less 
reproach  ent  rtain  ua  meanly.  If  ln»  aspired  to 
nKMnnf'^*^  his  rctrograHe  amhition  was  com- 
pletely gratified,  but  he  did  not  succeed  cquallr 
in  escaping  reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor  1 
suppose  much  provision,  nor  had  the  lady  the 
common  decencies  of  her  t(  a-table ;  wc  nicked 
up  our  sugar  with  our  fing«'rs.  Boswell  was 
*ery  angry,  and  renromhed  him  with  hi^  impro- 
per parsuiiony  ;  1  did  not  much  reflect  upon  the 
conduet  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  not  likely  to 
converse  aa  long  at  anv  oU^er  time. 
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You  will  iiow  expect  that  I  should  ffive  yon 
ah/me  account  of  the  isle  of  Skie,  of  wiuch, 
tnough  I  have  been  twelve  days  upon  it,  I  Irave 
litUe  to  say.  It  is  an  island  perhaps  fifty  mdes 
long,  so  much  indented  by  inlets  or  the  sea,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  it  removed  from  the  water 
more  than  six  miles.  No  part  that  I  have  seen 
is  plain ;  you  arc  always  climbing  or  descending, 
and  every  step  is  upon  rock  or  mire.  A  walk 
upon  ploughed  ground  in  England  is  a  dance 
upon  carpets  compared  to  the  toilsome  drudgery 
or  wandering  in  Skie.  There  is  neither  town 
nor  Tillage  m  the  island,  nor  have  I  seen  any 
bouse  but  Macleod*s,  that  is  not  much  below 
your  habitation  at  Brighthelmstonc.  In  the 
mountains  there  arc  stags  and  roebucks,  but  no 
hares,  and  few  rabbits ;  nor  have  I  seen  any 
thing  that  interested  me  as  a  zoologist,  except  an 
otter,  bigger  than  I  thought  an  otter  could  have 
been. 

You  are  perhaps  imagining  that  I  am  with- 
drawing from  the  gay  and  the  busy  world  into 
reffions  of  peace  and  pastoral  felicity,  and  am 
enjoying  the  reliques  of  the  golden  age ;  that  I  am 
surveying  nature's  magniticence  from  a  moun- 
tain, or  remarking  her  minuter  beauties  on  the 
flowery  bank  of  a  winding  rivulet ;  that  I  am 
invigorating  myself  in  the  sunshine,  or  delight- 
ing my  imagination  with  being  hidden  from  the 
invasion  of  human  evils  and  human  passions,  in 
the  darkness  of  a  thicket ;  that  I  am  busy  in 
gathering  shells  and  pebbles  on  tlie  shore,  or 
coDtempTative  on  a  rock,  from  which  I  look  upon 
the  water,  and  consider  how  many  waves  are 
rolling  between  me  and  Streatham. 

The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagina- 
tion by  reality,  and  instead  of  thinking  how 
things  may  be,  to  see  them  as  they  are.  Here 
mre  mountains  which  I  should  once  have  climbed ; 
hot  to  climb  steeps  is  now  veiy  laborious,  and  to 
deacend  them  dangerous ;  and  I  am  now  content 
with  knowing,  that  by  scrambling  up  a  rock, 
I  shall  only  see  other  rocks,  and  a  wider  circuit 
of  barren  desolation.  Of  streams,  wc  have  here 
A  sufficient  number;  but  they  murmur  not  upon 
pebbles,  but  npon  rocks.  Of  flowers,  if  Chloris 
nerself  were  here,  I  could  present  her  only  with 
the  bloom  of  heath.  Of  lawns  and  thickets,  he 
must  read  that  would  know  them,  for  here  is 
little  sun  and  no  shade.  On  the  sea  I  look  from 
my  window,  but  am  not  much  tempted  to  the 
shiore;  for  since  I  came  to  this  island,  almost 
every  breath  of  air  has  boon  a  storm,  and  what 
is  worse,  a  storm  with  all  its  severity,  but  with- 
out its  magnificence,  for  the  sea  is  here  so 
broken  into  channels  that  tlicre  is  not  a  sufficient 
volume  of  water  either  for  lofty  siirgps  or  a  loud 
roar. 

On  SepL  (5th,  we  left to  visit  Raarsa, 

the  island  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  We 
were  to  cross  part  of  Skic  on  horseback ;  a  mode 
of  travelling  very  uncomfortable,  for  tlie  road 
is  so  narrow,  where  any  road  can  be  found,  that 
only  one  can  go,  and  so  crags:y,  that  the  atten- 
tion can  never  be  remitted  ;  it  allows,  therefore, 
neither  the  gayety  of  conversation,  nor  the  laxity 
of  solitude:  nor  has  it  in  itself  the  amusement 
of  much  variety,  as  it  aflbrds  only  all  the  possible 
transpositions  of  bog,  rock,  and  rivulet  Twelve 
miles,  by  computation,  make  a  reasonable  jour- 
ney for  a  day. 

At  night  we  came  to  a  tenanrs  house,  of  the 


first  rank  of  tenants,  where  we  were  entertained 
better  than  at  the  landlord's.  Tliere  were  hooka 
both  English  and  Latin.  Company  gathered 
about  us,  and  we  heard  some  talk  of  the  second 
sight,  and  some  talk  of  the  events  of  forty-five; 
a  year  whieh  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  amonc 
the  islanders.  The  next  day  we  were  confined 
by  a  storm.  The  company,  I  think,  increased, 
and  our  entertainment  was  not  only  hospitable, 
but  elegant  At  night  a  minister's  sister,  in  very 
fine  brocade,  sung  Erse  sones ;  I  wished  to  know 
the  meaning ;  but  the  Highlanders  are  not  mudi 
used  to  scholastic  questions,  and  no  translations 
could  be  obtained. 

Next  day,  Sept  Sth,  tlie  weatlier  allowed  ue 
to  depart ;  a  good  boat  was  provided  us,  and  we 
went  to  Raarsa  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Macleod,  a  gentleman  who  conducted 
Prince  Charles  through  the  mountains  in  hie 
distresses.  The  Prince,  he  says,  was  more 
active  than  himself;  they  were,  at  least,  one 
night  without  any  shelter. 

The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a  kind 
of  dancing  a^tation,  and  in  about  tliree  or  four 
hours  we  amved.at  Raarsa,  where  we  were  met 
by  the  laird  and  his  friends  upon  the  shore. 
Raarsa,  for  such  is  his  title,  is  master  of  two 
islands :  upon  the  smaller  of  which,  called  Rona, 
he  has  only  flocks  and  herds.  Rona  fiives  title 
to  his  eldest  son.  The  money  which  ne  raiaee 
annually  by  rent  from  all  his  dominions,  which 
contain  at  least  fifty  thousand  acres,  is  not 
believed  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds: 
but  as  he  keeps  a  large  farm  in  his  own  handa^ 
he  sells  every  year  great  numbers  of  cattle, 
which  adds  to  his  revenue,  and  his  table  is  fbr- 
nished  from  the  farm  and  from  the  sea  with  very 
little  expense,  except  for  those  things  this  coun- 
try does  not  produce,  and  of  those  he  is  very 
liberal  The  wine  circulates  vigorously;  and 
the  tea,  chocolate,  and  cofiee,  however  they  are 
got,  are  always  at  hand.     I  am,  &c 

We  are  this  morning  trying  to  get  out  of  Skie. 


LETTER  XXin.— To  the  Sams. 

Skie,  8epU  Ulk,  177S. 
Dear  Madam, 
I  AM  still  in  Skie.    Do  you  remember  the  song? 

Every  island  is  a  prison. 
Strongly  guarded  by  the  sea. 

We  have  at  one  time  no  boat,  and  at  another 
may  have  too  much  wind  ;  but  of  our  reception 
here  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  We  are 
now  with  Colonel  Macleod,  in  a  more  pleasant 
place  than  I  thought  Skie  could  aflbrd.  Now  to 
the  narrntivp. 

We  were  received  at  Raarsa  on  the  sea-side^ 
and  after  clambering  with  some  difficulty  over 
the  rocks,  a  labour  which  the  traveller,  wherever 
he  reposes  himself  on  land,  must  in  theee  blands 
be  contented  to  endure;  wo  were  introduced 
into  the  house  which  one  of  the  company  called 
the  Court  of  Raarsa,  with  politeness  wnich  not 
the  Court  of  Versailles  could  have  thotight 
defective.  The  house  is  not  large,  though  we 
were  told  in  our  passage  that  it  had  eleven  fine 
rooms,  nor  magnificently  furnished,  but  our 
utensils  were  most  commonly  of  silver.  We 
went  up  into  a  dining  room,  about  as  largo  at 
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I ;  I  codd  obi^B :  Bor  tew  1 1 

OB  to  est,  and  tn  AAd  eoCee.  die  tnihTiriii  of  a  gagie  line  of  Erae, 

Rftuaa  hh— gff  ■  «  mui  of  no  iacleemaC  '      Ai  tw^ire  k  w«*  bcd^rif       I 

1^7  R«anA  m»ke*  no  verr  nAliae  amanace  «a*  Bore  dMut  b^  fSiAre.  Eov  tke  coapw 
for  a  •r>«er«izn,  b«t  u  a  rood  twjmewiie,  aad  a  and  tbe  feumbf  were  dcgtriblfd  i»  not  cut  i 
very  pnwi^iTkt  and  diiigeut  coudactRM  of  her .  teU.  MacMod  the  coiiefiain.  ai»d  Bo««ciS,  aoi^ 
familir.  .%!;#«  Flora  Mmcitnd  it  a  eefebnfted  ■  hmd  aU  «msie  cbamberv  ca  tihe  lEzxt  dfioc  Tkai 
beantj;  hax  been  admired  at  Edwbarffa ;  dicaaej  i  Rmaincd  e*.£iit  roooi}  oalj  ibr  aX  l«&9t  frvcaad 
Imt  bead  very  hi/fa  ;  and  baa  maaners  ao  ladj- '  Uurtj lodsm.  I  sappo^e  Tbe j  pac  op  ^tmpaam 
like,  that  l'  wuh  b<r  h<5ad-dreaa  wm  lower,  beda  in  \ms  disung  nv^fB,  whrre  tbcj  stowcdal 
The  fe#t  of  the  nine  sirU  are  all  prettj;  the  the  togo^  ladicaT  Ther«  was  a  roooi  ai«R 
jounflreat  in  ^j<^ween  CtoeeneT  and  Lnrr.  The .  ftaira  wtth  siz  beds,  in  whicii  Uiej  p«t  icb  ■& 
jo'jng^t  iff*},  'S  fo'ir  vears  '*id,  nms  ^areiboC  The  rest  in  mv  nexL 
and  wand^r'^  with  ui'o^er  tr«e  rociu  to  see  a  \ 
mil:  I  believe  be  woold  walk  on  that  nwghi 
grrj^nd,  without  s)M>e«,  ten  miles  in  a  dar. 

The  Laird  of  Raana  has  somctiiiies  disputed 
the  ehi'i^Uinry  of  the  clan  with  Maeleod  of 
Skie,  hijt  bein;;  ratjcli  inferior  in  extent  of  poa- 
aeaaiorts,  has,  1  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist 
Raarutand  it*  pro«inces  bave  descended  to  ha 
present  posnessor  throngfa  a  snccesaioo  of  four 
nondr^  years,  without  anv  increase  or  dinaiu- 
tjon.  It  wan  indeed  lately  Tn  danger  of  forfeiture, 
but  the  old  laird  joined  some  prudence  with  his 
xeaf,  and,  when  Prince  Charles  landed  in  Scot- 
land, made  over  his  estate  to  his  son,  the  present 
laird^  and  Irrd  one  hundred  men  of  Raaraa  into 
the  neld,  with  officers  of  his  own  family.  Eighty- 
six  only  came  back  after  the  last  battle.    The 

Erince  was  hidden,  in  his  distress,  two  nights  at 
laarsa,  and  the  king*8  troops  burnt  the  whole 
country,  and  kihed  some  of  the  cattle. 

You  may  (^ess  at  the  opinions  that  prevail 
in  this  country ;  they  are,  bowerer,  content 
with  fightinff  for  their  king ;  they  do  not  drink 
for  him.  We  had  no  foolish  healths.  At  nigbt, 
unexpectedly  to  us  who  were  strangers,  the  car- 
pet was  taken  up ;  the  fiddler  of  the  family  came 
up,  and  a  very  vigorous  and  general  dance  was 
begun.  As  I  Uild  you,  we  were  two-and-thirty 
at  supper;  thcrrr  wore  full  as  many  ilaiH-erH;  for, 
thoii:rn  ell  wlio  i-wyyt'd  i\\i\  not  riari*:**,  <-omo 
daiKfMl  of  llir-  younn  pwipl**  wli')  <li  1  not  j-iip. 


LETTER  XXIV.— To  ns  Saml 

Of  .'.M  in  Stie^  S^pt  WHk,  m 
DcAXUT  Madam, 

I  AM  stiii  confined  in  Skie.  We  were  mai^SSd 
travellers,  and  imagined  thai  the  aca.  was  ■ 
open  road,  which  we  could  pasa  at  pleaawre;  hil 
we  have  now  learned,  with  «<>ine  pain,  that  we 
may  still  wait  for  a  Ions  time  the  crapriccB  of  Ai 
equinoctial  winds,  and  sit  readios  or  wiitinf,ai 
I  now  do,  wliile  the  tempest  is  roUini^  Cbe  aa,  m 
roaring  in  the  mountains.  I  am  nowr  do  kagv 
pleased  with  the  delay ;  yoo  can  hear  bom  mt 
but  seldom,  and  1  cannot  at  all  hemr  fr«im  vnk 
It  comes  into  my  mind  that  some  evil  may  fcif* 
pen,  or  that  I  nugbt  be  of  use  while  I  aai  away. 
but  these  thoughu  are  vain ;  the  wrind  ia  viokal 
and  adverse,  and  our  boat  cannot  yet  comicl  I 
must  content  myself  with  writing^  to  yoo.  aad 
hoping  that  you  will  some  time  receiTe  ny  ktt& 
Xow  to  my  narrative. 

Sept.  9th.  lianng  passed  the  nigfat  as  is 
usual,  I  rose,  and  found  the  dining-room  (bU  of 
company ;  we  feasted  and  talked,  and  when  the 
evening  came  it  brou/rht  muric  ai>d  dancing: 
Youn<T  Maclffxi,  the  ffroat  proprietor  nf  Skie 
and  hf  a'J  of  his  clan,  was  very  disliiiiniishabic; 
a  younj:  man  of  nim  tefrn ;  Lrcd  awiiile  at  St. 
llaaria  hini-clf  rJaMr:<<l  uith  hi-  «h:i'lp  n,  ami  old  ,  Andrew's  and  afterward^  at  (.).\!ord,  a  pupil  of 
iVlahohn,  in  his  philib'i',  wa»  a^  nitnblc  as  when  1  G.  Strahan.  He  is  a  yoiuiL'  man  cf  a  niind  as 
ha  led  th';  Frinrc  ovf-r  th«;  iij«.uiitainH.  Wlien  ;  much  advanced  as  I  ha\e  cvjr  known;  vcrr 
thf-y  had  danr-d  th*  rri'tlvr-  \vi;ary,  two  tahlea  i  elegant  of  manners,  and  vt-ry  graceful  in  his  per- 
wcrc  Hpn-ad,  and  I  ;-jij{)[M»-i':  at  lia-.t  twenty  dishes  I  son.  He  has  i\\o  ftdl  spirit  of  a  feudal  chief; 
were  upon  rh'.ni.     In  (hi- rMMntrs  .-.)..i  ■  jmpa-'and  I  was  very  nady  to  a«  ctpt  his  invitation  to 

Dunvetjan.  All  llaar.-a's  cliildr*  n  ar»' beautifuL 
The  ladies  all,  r.\f»(it  the  clde.-t,  nro  in  the 
nioniinjj  dres.^ed  in  tljcir  hair.  The  trne  Hi£h- 
lander  never  wcar^  rnor^  ihan  a  riitbaiid  on  her 
head  till  she  is  marri* d. 

On  tin*  third  da\,  l>o.<vve!l  uent  .i;it  with  old 
Malcolm  to  see  a  luined  ca.>tle,  \\hi«li  he  found 
less  entire  than  w;j.s  promised,  Imt  he  saw  the 
country.  I  did  not  i!o,  for  tlie  r;>.«lle  wa*<  perhaps 
ten  niiies  oflT,  and  there  is  uo  ridinir  at  Raarsa, 
the  whole  island  hein*^  rock  or  iiHiuntain,  from 
which  the  cattle  often  fall  and  arc  di  >^n»ycd.  It 
is  very  barren,  and  maintains,  as  near  as  I  could 
collect,  about  seven  hundp.Ml  inl:al>ilants,  per- 
haps ten  to  a  square  rnile.  In  tlust;  ( uuntriea 
you  are  not  to  suppos*^  tliat  yru  shall  Inid  villages 
or  inclosures.  The  Iravclh  r  zanders  throuMi  n 
naked  desert,  ofratifnul  souutiines,  hut  rarcU*. 
with  the  siglit  of  cov,  y,  and  im.w  :.':»!  :!:•  n  1ln<"l^ 
a  heap  of  loo-r  .vlu.n..-  niifl  t'.irf  iii  a  cavitv 
between  rock«»,  where  a  being  born  with  ail  Jhow 


rations  «>r  imlk  nr"  alwux-*  -  rM;d  up  at  .-\'.r»per, 
and  sorn'tini'H  in  tlw  plji.f  of  tnrt-  al  di:.ner. 
Tlic  tii!>l  •  was  not  eoar.-i'ly  h'rajX'd,  hut  at  once 
plentilul  and  elf^arjL  They  do  not  j-retend  to 
make  a  1  jaf;  then;  ar»"  only  eak'^s,  commonly  of 
oatB  or  barhy,  hut  lh«'y  mud»*  me  v«'ry  ni<  c  cakes 
of  wheat  (lour.  I  always  ^'at  at  ihe'l-ft  hand  of 
Lady  lJ.'»ar-^a  ;  lud  yonti;^  Mneleod  of  Skie,  the 
chieftain  w!fln-  elan,'  nat  on  the  riLdit. 

After  siippr  r  a  youipif  lady,  who  was  visiting, 
Hun;f  KrMc  Kon^'*',  in  which  Lady  llaorsa  joined 

f)rettily  enough,  hut  not  jrracefully ;  the  younp 
adies  sustained  the  chorus  better.  They  are 
very  little  us»;d  to  he  usked  ciuesiiuns,  and  not 
well  pn-pared  with  answers.  Wh»n  one  of  the 
songs  was  over,  1  a-^ked  the  princrsH  that  sat 
next  to  me,  JVlml  ;.»  that  nhoiit?  I  <pi<stion  if 
she  conceived  that  i  did  not  understand  it.  For 
the  entertainment  of  the  company,  said  .-he. 
Hut,  Madam,  what  is  the  nieanmjr  of  it  ?  It  is 
n  love  wng.     This  was  all  the  intellifl^e.nrc  that 
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pofrers  which  c<Iu cation  expands,  and  all  those 
•onsations  which  culture  rctines,  is  condemned 
tothcltcrit^r.lf  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Philoso- 
phers thrrc  arc,  who  tr>'  to  make  themselves 
beUevo  that  this  life  is  Irap))}*,  but  they  believe  it 
«nly  while  they  are  saying  it,  and  novcr  yet 
|Mwluced  conviction  in  a  single  mind  ;  lie,  whom 
want  of  words  or  images  sunk  into  silence,  still 
tiiought,  as  ho  thought  before,  that  privation  of 
pleasure  can  never  please,  an<l  that  content  is 
not  to  ba  much  envied,  when  it  has  no  other 
principle  than  ignorance  of  good. 

This  gloomy  tranquillity,  which  some  may 
eall  fortitude^  and  others  wisdom,  was,  1  beli<  «e, 
for  a  long  time  to  be  very  frequently  found  in 
thaae  dens  of  poverty :  every  man  was  content 
to  live  like  bis  neighbours,  arid  never  wandering 
from  home,  saw  no  nuxle  of  hfe  preferable  to  his 
own,  except  at  the  house  of  the  laird,  or  the 
Itird's  nearest  relations,  whom  he  considered  as 
ft  tuperior  order  of  beings,  to  whoso  luxuries  or 
lioiiouTS  he  had  no  pretensions.  But  the  end 
of  this  reverence  and  submission  seems  now 
approaching;  the  Highlanders  have  learned  that 
tttm  are  countries  less  bleak  and  barren  than 
their  own,  where,  instead  of  working  for  the 
laird,  every  man  will  till  his  own  ground,  and 
•at  the  produce  of  his  own  labour.  Great  num- 
bers have  been  induced  by  this  discovery  to  go 
merj  year,  for  some  time  past,  to  America. 
MaoJonald  and  Macleod  of  Skie  have  lost  many 
taiUttCa  and  many  labourers,  but  Raarsa  has  not 
yet  Lien  forsaken  by  a  single  inhabitant. 

Rona  is  yet  more  rocky  and  barren  than 
Raarsa,  and  though  it  contains  perhaos  foar 
thotiaand  acres,  is  possessed  only  by  a  lierd  of 
cattle  and  the  keepers. 

I  find  myself  not  very  able  to  walk  upon  the 
moontainsy  but  one  day  I  went  out  to  see  the 
wails  yet  standing  of  an  ancient  chapel.  In 
almost  every  island  the  superstitious  votaries  of 
tilt  Romish  church  erected  places  of  worship, 
in  which  the  drones  of  convents  or  cathedrals 
performed  the  holy  offices ;  but  by  the  active 
seal  of  Protestant  devotion,  almost  all  of  them 
have  sunk  into  ruin.  The  chapel  at  Raarsa  is 
•ow  only  considered  as  the  burying-place  of  the 
&mihr,  and  I  suppose  of  the  whole  island. 

We  would  now  have  gone  away  and  left  room 
lor  others  to  enjoy  tho  pleasures  of  this  little 
eoart;  but  the  wind  detained  us  till  the  12th, 
when,  though  it  was  Sunday,  we  thought  it 
proper  to  snatch  the  opportunity  of  a  calm  day. 
Raarsa  accompanied  us  in  a' six-oared  boat, 
which  he  said  was  hi**  roach  and  six.  It  is 
indeed  the  vehicle  in  whicli  the  ladicr)  take  the 
air  and  pay  their  visits,  hut  they  have  token  very 
little  care'  for  aexrommodations.  There  is  no 
way  in  or  out  of  the  boat  for  a  woman,  but  by 
being  carried ;  and  in  the  boat  thus  dignified  with 
a  pompous  namo,  thore  is  no  seat  hut  an  occa- 
tbnal  bundle  of  straw.  Thus  wc  lefl  Raarsa; 
the  seat  of  plenty,  cinlity,  and  cheerfulness. 

We  dined  at  a  public  house  at  Port  Re ;  so 
called  because  one  of  the  Scottish  kings  landed 
there  in  a  progress  through  tho  Western  isles. 
Raarsa  paid  the  reckoning  privately.  We  then 
Mt  on  horseback,  and  by  a  short  but  very  tedious 
MMimey  came  to  Kingsburgh,  at  which  the  same 
lung  lodged  after  he  landed.  Here  I  had  the 
hoiMor  of  saluting  the  far-famed  Miss  Flora 
Maedonald,  who  conducted  th^  Prince  dreaaed 


as  her  maid,  through  the  English  forces  from  tiie 
island  of  Lewes ;  and,  when  she  came  to  Skie. 
dined  with  the  English  officers,  and  left  her  maid 
below.  She  must  then  have  been  a  very  young 
lady ;  she  is  now  not  old :  of  a  pleasing  peraon 
and  ele^nt  behaviour.  She  told  me  that  she 
thoughtlierself  honoured  by  my  visit ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  whatever  regard  she  bestowed  on 
me  was  liberally  repaid.  **If  thou  likest  her 
opinions,  thou  wilt  praise  her  virtue."  She  was 
carried  to  London,  but  dismissed  without  a  trial, 
and  came  down  with  Malcolm  Macleod,  against 
whom  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  procured. 
She  and  her  husband  are  poor,  and  are  going  to 
try  their  fortune  in  America. 

Sic  renim  toItUut  orbis. 

At  Kingsburgh  we  were  very  liberally  feasted, 
and  I  slept  in  the  bed  in  which  the  Prince 
reposed  in  hb  distress ;  the  sheets  which  he  used 
were  never  put  to  any  meaner  offices,  but  were 
wrapped  up  by  the  ladfy  of  the  house,  and  at  last, 
accoraing  to  her  desire,  were  laid  round  her  in 
her  grave.     These  are  not  Whigs. 

On  the  13th,  travelling  partly  on  horseback 
where  we  could  not  row,  and  partly  on  foot 
where  we  could  not  ride,  we  came  to  Dunvegan, 
which  I  have  described  already.  Here,  though 
poor  Macleod  had  been  left  by  his  grandfather 
overwhelmed  with  debts,  we  had  tuvSher  exhibi- 
tion of  feudal  hospitality.  There  were  two  stags 
in  the  house,  and  venison  came  to  the  table 
every  day  in  its  various  forms.  Macleod,  besidee 
his  estate  in  Skie,  larger  I  suppose  than  some 
English  counties,  is  proprietor  of  nine  inhabited 
isles :  and  of  his  islands  uninhabited  I  doubt  if 
he  very  exactly  knows  the  number.  I  told  him 
that  he  was  a  mighty  monarch.  Such  dominions 
fill  an  Englishman  with  envious  wonder;  but 
when  ho  8un>'e^s  the  naked  mountains,  and 
treads  the  quakmg  moor,  and  wanders  over  the 
wild  regions  of  gloomy  barrenness,  his  wonder 
may  continue,  but  his  envy  ceases.  The  unpro- 
fitableness of  these  vast  domains  can  be  conceived 
only  Iw  the  means  of  positive  instances.  The 
heir  of'^  Coit  an  island  not  far  distant,  has  lately 
told  me  how  wealthy  he  should  be  if  he  could  let 
Runif  another  of  his  islands,  for  two-pence  half- 
penny an  acre;  and  Macleod  has  an  estate, 
which  the  surveyor  reports  to  contain  eighty 
thousand  acres,  rented  at  six  hundred  pounds 
a-ycar. 

while  we  were  at  Dunvegan,  the  wind  waa 
high,  and  the  rain  violent,  so  that  we  were  not 
able  to  put  forth  a  boat  tp  fish  in  the  sea,  or  to 
visit  the  adjacent  islands,  which  may  be  seen 
from  the  house ;  but  we  filled  up  the  time  as  we 
could,  sometimes  by  talk,  sometimes  by  reading. 
I  have  never  wanted  books  in  the  Isle  of  Skie. 

We  were  in\ited  one  day  by  the  Laird  and 
Lady  of  Muck,  one  of  the  Western  islands,  two 
miles  long  and  three  (quarters  of  a  mile  ni^ 
He  has  half  his  island  in  his  own  culture,  and 
upon  the  other  half  live  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dependants,  who  not  only  live  upon  the  producL 
but  export  com  sufiicient  for  the  payment  of 
their  rent 

Lady  Macleod  has  a  son  and  four  daughters ; 
they  have  lived  long  in  England,  and  have  the 
language  and  manners  of  &glish  ladies.  We 
lived  with  them  very  easdy.  The  hospitality  ot 
this  remote  region  it  like  that  of  the  foldea  HP* 
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wmifw9€tmm  to  coafer  m  benefit 

We  wwe  eight  days  «t  Donvegea,  bat  we 
teok  the  first  opportunity  which  the  weether 
efter  the  first  deye,  of  going  away,  end, 
to  Ufiniah,     ' 


w  the  Sltt,  went 

wtA  enterteined,  and  wandered  a  litlle 

L  In  the  afternoon  an  interval  of  eahn 
ooorted  us  ont  to  tee  a  eare  on  the 
famooB  lor  Hs  edio.  When  we  went  into 
the  boat,  one  of  our  companions  was  asked  in 
Sgmif  by  the  boatmen,  who  they  were  that  rame 
with  hiro?  He  gave  us  charactets,  I  su|yaae, 
to  cor  advantage,  and  was  asked,  in  the  sprit  el 
tibe  Highlands,  whether  I  coohi  redta  a  kmc 
aeries  of  ancestors?  The  boatmen  said,  as  I 
perceived  afterwards,  that  they  heard  the  cry  of 
MEagUshghost  This, BosweO aayi^ disCnbed 
Mm,    We  came  to  the  cave^  and  danibetinc  «n 


cave^i 
Urn  locks,  came  to  an  arch,  open  at  one  eadyTnie 
handled  and  eighty  feet  long^  thirty  broad  in  the 
broadest  part,  and  about  thirty  hign.  Therowia 
aoeeho:  soch  is  the  fidelity  of  report:  bat  I  saw 
what  I  never  saw  before,  masdos  and  whilkB  in 
their  natnral  state.  There  was  another  areh  in 
tlM  rock  open  at  both  ends. 

Bept.  S3d.  We  removed  to  Talisker,  a  hoase 
weapied  by  Mr.  Madeod  a  Jieutenant-oolond 
Ib  the  Dutch  service.  Talisker  has  been  loog 
in  the  possession  of  gentlemen,  and  therefore  has 
•  garden  well  cultivated :  and,  what  is  here  very 
lan,  is  shaded  by  trees:  a  place  where  the 
Imagination  is  more  amused  cannot  eariiy  be 
found.  The  mountains  about  it  are  of  great 
hsiaht,  with  waterfalls  succeeding  one  another 
,«•  fast,  that  as  one  ceases  to  be  heard  another 
hefins.  Between  the  mountains  there  isli  sssall 
"    lis  not  forolC 

two  boats  were 
tempest^  one  of 
them  haH  a  pilot  that  knew  the  psitsii^,  the 
second  followed  but  a  third  miraed  tne  true 
course,  and  was  driven  forward  with  great 
danger  of  being  forced  into  the  vast  ocean,  but 
however  gained  at  last  some  other  island.  The 
crews  crept  to  Talisker,  almost  lifeless  with  wet, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  terror,  but  the  lady  took  care 
of  them.  She  is  a  woman  of  more  than  common 
qualifications;  haying  travelled  with  her  hus- 
band, she  speaks  four  lan£ruages. 

You  find  that  all  the  islanders,  even  in  these 
recesses  of  life,  are  not  barbarous.  One  of  the 
ministers  who  has  adhered  to  us  almost  all  the 
time  is  an  excellent  scholar.  AVe  have  now  with 
us  the  younjr  laird  of  Col,  who  is  heir,  perhaps, 
to  two  hundred  square  miles  of  land.  He  has 
first  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  aflerwards  gone 
to  Hertfordshire  to  learn  agriculture,  beinw  much 
inipressed  with  desire  of  improvement:  no  like- 
wise has  the  notions  of  a  chief,  and  keeps  a 
|Mper.  At  Maclcod's  the  bagpipe  always  played 
while  we  were  dining. 

Col  has  undertaken,  by  permission  of  the 
waves  and  wmd,  to  carry  us  about  several  of  the 
islands,  with  which  hn  is  acquainted  enough  to 
show  us  whatever  curious  is  given  by  nature  or 
left  by  antiquity ;  but  we  grew  afraid  of  deviating 
from  our  way  home,  lest  we  should  be  shut  up 
for  months  upon  some  little  protuberance  of  rock, 
that  just  appears  above  the  sea,  and  perhaps  is 
scarcelv  marked  upon  a  map. 


asked  what  otfockl 
answered,  ««MysslC"*  I 
things  here  ssei^  likely  ta  afiect  the  &&ct^ _ 
to  see  Johnson  lading  his  eixtj-iN&4]^  ^mw\ 
thewiUemessof  tbeHobrtdefl.  B«  oovla 
hsre^  it  will  gmtiiy  ne  vcij  UiMlm  lo  retHi  ^ 
oat  seeing,  or  domg  my  be^  i«  see  wteiv 
pheeaafiEtd.  1  have  a  desire  lo  inntriMlapi 
m  the  whole  syslsm  of  pactand  fife ;  but!  M 
not  whether  I  shall  benblc  to  perfect  ikt^ 
Gbwever,  I  havo  many  pictuiies  in  mj  aai 
which  I  coald  not  have  ln2i  wftboot  this  JQMff, 
and  shonld  have  pa— ad  it  wiili  graol  fiiw 
had yoo^and Blaster,  and  Queeo^j^  beeBftfc  , 
party.  We  should  havo  e^citc^  tbr  i 
and  enlarged  the  oboervatlon  of  each  otk 
obtained  nwn^^  pleasing  top«e«  of  liiiwei 
sation.  As  it  m,  I  travii  wttfa  mj  mimi 
at  hone,  and  peihapa  miam  many  Umoq 
of  oboervation,  or  paaa  tht^m  with 
notice;  sothatthaintB|^i<>r  want  cyf  itav 

i.^  which  tfacnsaion  aiMl  eoixi|>aziitt  p 

siyftde  away;  but  I  keipfi  a  budc 
,  and  Boawdl  writi  r  r,  r^vmxjtmmid 
oar  travels,  whi^  1  think,  <  >  i  no  la  mdJ 
what  I  say  and  dia^  as  of  sdl  otter  cm 
together;  '"for  aoch  a  lUAM  chnri*r«| 
Qnfiith." 

I  hope,  dearsot  Madam,  joa  an  ^ 
ffol  to  reposit  praper  manBOffinln  cf  aft  4il  b^  I 
pens  to  TOO  and  yoor  IhinilT.  and  tihn  «Im«  I 
meet  we  shall  tefl  our  atoiML    I  widh  |wW 
mo  this  soBuner  hi  your  mmml  iplsBlMrtil 
Biudtfhelinstone. 

Mr.  Thrale  probably  wondem  ham  I 
this  time  without  seoatag  to  bam  6r 
Tnvellingin  Scotland  ia 


;  in  Scotland  ia  dear  OBOMh,  *«n 
1  to  what  the  eoontnF  woStm  Jtanh 
bat  reddeneein  the  inhoin  VBtVpS 


dve.  Company  is,  I  think,  conaidarad  aa  as 
piv  of  pleasure,  and  a  relief  of  that  Cedi 
or  life  which  is  felt  in  every  place,  elegant  tr 
rude.  Of  wine  and  punch  they  are  very! 
for  the^c  get  them  cheap ;  but  as  there  is  no  esh 
tom-house  on  the  island,  they  can  hardly  li 
considered  as  smugglers.  Their  punch  is  aaii 
without  lemons  or  any  substitute. 

Their  tables  are  very  plentiful ;  but  a  vetysiet 
man  would  not  be  panipercd.  As  they  havan 
meat  but  as  they  kill  it,  they  are  obliged  to  fift 
while  it  lasts  upon  the  same  flesh.  They  kBt 
sheep,  and  set  mutton  boiled  and  roast  on  llv 
table  together.  They  have  fish  both  of  the  s» 
and  of  the  brooks :  but  they  can  hardly  cooedvs 
that  it  requires  any  sauce.  To  sauce  in  genertl 
they  are  strangers :  now  and  then  botler  is 
melted,  but  I  dare  not  always  take  lest  I  shooU 
offend  by  disliking  it.  Barley-broth  is  a  cooMant 
dish,  and  is  made  well  in  every  house.  A 
stran«rcr,  if  he  is  prudent,  will  secure  his  abaiCb 
for  it  IS  not  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  eat  any 
thing  else. 

Their  meat,  being  oflcn  newly  killed,  is  vety 
tough,  and,  as  nothing  is  sufficiently  subdoed  hj 
the  6re,  is  not  easily  to  be  eaten.  Carving  ■ 
here  a  very  laborious  employment,  for  the  kmvas 
are  never  whetted.  Table-knives  are  not  of  hMig 
subsistence  in  the  Highlands  •  every  man,  whoa 
arms  were  a  regular  part  of  dress,  had  his  knifa 
and  foriL  appendant  to  his  dirk.  Knives  thay 
now  lay  upon  the  tnbl^  hut  the  handles  art  wt^ 
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to  •bow  tint  diejr  hAve  been  in  other  hands,  uid 
the  bUulee  have  nerer  brightnese  nor  edge. 

Of  nhrer  tiiere  »  no  want,  and  it  will  last  long, 
for  it  ie  never  cleaned.  They  are  a  nation  just 
lUng  from  barbarit?:  long  contented  with  neces- 
saries, now  somewhat  studious  of  convenience, 
but  not  yet  arrived  at  delicate  discriminations. 
Their  linen  is,  however,  both  clean  and  fine. 
Bread,  such  as  wo  mean  by  that  name,  I  have 
never  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Skie.  They  have  ovens, 
for  they  bake  their  pies ;  but  they  never  ferment 
their  meal,  nor  mould  a  loaf.  Cakes  of  oats  and 
bftriey  are  brouf^ht  to  the  table,  but  I  believe 
wheat  is  reserved  for  strangers.  They  are  com- 
monly too  hard  for  me,  and  therefore  I  take  pota^ 
toea  to  my  meat,  and  am  sure  to  find  them  on 
almost  every  table. 

They  retain  so  much  of  the  pastoral  life,  that 
■ome  preparation  of  milk  is  commonly  one  of 
the  dishes  both  at  dinner  and  supper.  Tea  is 
alwa]|rs  drank  at  the  usual  times  t  but  in  the 
morning  the  table  is  polluted  witn  a  plate  of 
slices  of  strongcheese.  This  is  peculiar  to  the 
Highlands;  at^inburgh  there  are  always  honey 
and  sweetmeats  on  the  morning  tea-table. 

Strong  Uqoors  ihey  seem  to  love.  Every  man. 
perhaps  woman,  begins  the  day  with  a  dram ;  and 
theminch  is  made  both  at  dinner  and  supper. 

They  have  neither  wood  nor  coal  for  Aiel,  but 
bnm  peat  or  turf  in  their  chimneys.  It  is  dug 
oot  or  the  moors  or  mosses,  and  makes  a  strong 
and  lasting  fire,  not  always  very  sweet,  and 
somewhat  apt  to  smoke  the  pot 

The  houses  of  inferior  gentlemen  are  very 
small,  and  every  room  serves  many  purposes. 
In  the  bed-rooms,  perhaps,  are  laid  up  stores  of 
difisrent  kinds;  and  the  parlour  of  the  day  is  a 
bed-room  at  night  In  the  room  which  I  inhabited 
last,  about  fourteen  feet  square,  there  were  three 
chests  of  drawers,  a  long  chest  for  lar<rer  clothes, 
two  closet  cupboards,  and  the  bed.  Their  rooms 
are  commonly  dirty,  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
little  sensibility,  and  if  they  had  more,  clean 
floors  would  be  difficultly  kept,  where  the  first 
slap  from  the  door  is  into  the  dirt  They  are 
Tory  mneh  inclined  to  carpets,  and  seldom  rail  to 
lay  down  something  under  their  feet,  better  or 
worse,  as  they  happen  to  be  furnished. 

The  Uiffhland  dress,  being  forbidden  by  law, 
is  TOT  little  used ;  sometimes  it  may  be  seen,  but 
the  English  traveller  is  struck  with  nothing  so 
much  as  the  nvdite  da  fieda  of  the  common 

skie  is  the  greatest  island,  or  the  gr^test  but 
one,  among  me  H^rides.  Of  tlie  soil  I  have 
already  given  some  account :  it  is  generally  bar- 
mi,  but  some  spots  are  not  wholly  unfruitful 
The  pirdens  have  apples  and  pears,  cherries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  and  goose- 
berries, but  all  the  fruit  that  I  have  seen  is 
sbhUL  They  attempt  to  sow  nothing  but  oats 
and  bariey.  Oats  constitute  the  bread  com  of 
the  place.  Their  harvest  is  about  the  beginning 
of  October:  and  being  so  late,  is  very  much 
ovbjaet  to  oisappointments  from  the  rains  that 
follow  the  equinox.  This  year  has  been  particu- 
lariy  disastrous.  Their  rainy  season  lasts  from 
Aatonm  to  Spring.  They  have  seldom  very 
hard  firosts ;  nor  was  it  ever  known  that  a  lake 
was  covered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
akaitar.  The  sea  round  them  ia  alwaya  opan. 
Tlw  amr  folia  bol  aoan  oMltii  ooly'te  mi» 


thcw  had  a  cold  spring,  in  which  the  island  was 
so  long  covered  with  it,  that  many  beasts,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  perished,  and  the  whole 
country  was  reduced  to  distress,  from  which  I 
know  not  if  it  is  even  yet  recovered. 

The  animals  hero  are  not  remaikably  smaH ; 
perhaps  they  recruit  their  breed  from  the  main 
land.  The  cows  are  sometimes  without  homa^ 
The  homed  and  unhomed  cattle  are  not  aod- 
dental  variations,  but  different  species:  thc^  wiO, 
however,  breed  together. 

October  3d.  The  wind  is  now  changed,  an& 
if  wo  snatch  the  moment  of  opportunity,  an 
escape  from  this  island  is  become  practicable ;  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  reception,  yet 
I  long  to  be  a^ain  at  home. 

You  and  my  master  may  perhaps  expect,  ai^ 
this  description  of  Skie,  some  account  of  royself. 
My  eye  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  folly  recovered ;  my 
ears  arc  not  mended ;  my  nerves  seem  to  grosr 
weaker,  and  I  have  been  otherwise  not  as  well 
as  I  sometimes  am,  but  think  myself  lately  bet- 
ter. This  climate,  perhaps,  is  not  within  my 
degree  of  healthy  latitude. 

Thus  I  have  given  my  most  honoured  mistreaa 
the  story  of  mc  and  my  little  ramble.  We  are 
now  going  to  some  otMr  isle,  to  what  wa  knoar 
not ;  the  wind  will  tells  us.    I  am,  kc** 


LETTER  XXVw— To  the  Sami. 

M$iU^  OcL  UI4, 1771 
Deae  Madam, 

Thouou  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Thrala.  yet 
having  a  little  more  time  than  was  promiseo  mOi 
I  would  not  sufller  the  messenger  to  go  withoot 
some  token  of  mv  duty  to  my  mistress,  who,  I 
suppose,  expects  the  usual  tribute  of  intelligenee, 
a  tnbute  which  I  am  not  now  very  able  to  pay. 

October  3d.  After  having  been  detained  bj 
storms  many  days  in  Skie,  we  left  it,  aa  wa 
thought,  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  a  violent  gust, 
which  Bus.  had  a  great  mind  to  call  a  tempest, 
forced  us  into  Co!,  an  obscure  island;  on  wfafeh 

■  nulla  campls 
Arbor  apttira  recrsatur  aura. 

There  is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  island,  part 
of  it  is  a  sandy  waste,  over  which  it  woald  ba 
really  dangerous  to  travel  in  dry  weather  and 
with  a  high  wind.  It  seems  to  be  littla  mora 
than  one  continued  rock,  covered  fronf  apace  to 
space  with  a  thin  laver  of  earth.  It  is,  howevar, 
according  to  the  itighland  notion,  very  popn* 
lous,  and  life  is  improved  beyond  the  manners  of 
Skie;  for  the  huts  are  collected  into  little  vil- 
lages, and  every  one  has  a  small  garden  of  roola 
and  cabbage.  The  Uird  has  a  new  house  built 
by  his  uncle,  and  an  old  castle  inhabited  by  faia 
ancestors.  The  young  Uird  entertained  oa  viiT 
liberally;  he  is  heir,  perhaps,  to  three  bandied 
square  miles  of  land,  which  at  ten  shillings  an 
acre,  would  bring  him  ninety-six  tbooaand 
pounds  a  year.  He  is  desirous  of  improving  tW* 
agriculture  of  his  country;  and  in  imitation  of- 
the  Cxar,  travelled  for  improvement,  and  worked 
vritfi  his  own  hands  upon  a  farm  in  Hertfordshifa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  yonr  uncle  Sir  Thomaa 
Salusbnry.  HeUlks  ofdoing  useful  things,  »i 
haa  intiodiMad  tomipa  for  white^  foddar.  atr 
hi»«iidbm  Mridl^dvig^  MM*''**  >^^ ; 
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Col  ii  but  a  barren  place.  DeecriptioD  has 
here  few  opportunities  of  spreading  her  colours. 
The  diflference  of  day  and  night  is  Uie  only  vicia* 
■itude.  The  succession  of  sunshine  to  rain^  or 
of  calms  to  tempests,  we  hsYe  not  known ;  wind 
wid  rain  have  been  our  only  weather. 

At  last,  after  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a 
sloop ;  and  having  lain  in  it  all  nij;ht,  with  sudi 
accommodations  as  these  miserable  vessels  can 
•ffi>rdy  were  landed  yesterday  on  the  Isle  of 
Mull ;  from  which  we  expect  an  easy  passage 
itfto  Scotland.  I  am  sick  in  a  ship,  but  recover 
by  lying  down. 

I  nave  not  good  health ;  I  do  not  find  that 
travelling  much  helps  me.  Mv  nights  are  flatu- 
lent, though  not  in  tne  utmost  degree,  and  I  have 
a  weakness  in  my  knees,  which  makes  me  very 
unable  to  walk. 

Pray,  dear  Madam,  let  me  have  a  long  letter, 
lam,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVI.— To  the  Sams. 

Inveraiy,  Oct.  M(A,  ITTt. 

Honoured  Mistress, 
Mt  last  letters  to  you  and  mv  dear  master  were 
written  from  Mull,  the  third  island  of  the 
Hebrides  in  extent  There  is  no  post,  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  gentleman's  passage  to 
the  main  land. 

In  Mull  we  were  confined  two  days  by  the 
weather;  on  the  third  we  got  on  horseback,  and 
after  a  journey  difficult  and  tedious,  over  rocks 
naked  and  valleys  untradp^d,  through  a  country 
of  barrenness  and  solitude,  we  came,  almost  in 
the  dark,  to  the  sea-side,  weary  and  dejected, 
having  met  with  nothing  but  water  falling  from 
the  mountains  that  could  raise  any  imaffe  of 
ddight  Our  company  was  the  young  Laird  of 
Col  and  his  servant  Col  made  every  Maclean 
open  his  house  where  he  came,  and  supply  us 
with  horses  when  we  departed ;  hut  the  horses  of 
this  country  are  small,  and  I  was  not  mounted 
to  my  wish. 

At  the  sea-side  we  found  the  ferry-boat 
departed ;  if  it  had  been  where  it  was  exported, 
the  wind  was  against  us,  and  the  hour  wag  late, 
nor  was  it  very  desirable  to  cross  the  sea  in 
darkness  with  a  small  boat  The  captain  of  a 
sloop  that  had  been  driven  thither  by  tlie  storm. 
saw  our  distres.o,  and  as  we  were  hnsitatin«r  and 
deliberating,  sent  his  boat,  wliich,  by  Col'a 
order,  transported  us  to  the  Isle  of  Ulva.  We 
were  introduced  to  Mr.  Macquarry,  the  head  (►f 
a  small  clan,  whose  ancestors  have  reigned  in 
Ulva  beyond  memory,  but  who  has  reduced  him- 
self by  his  negligence  and  folly,  to  the  necessity 
of  sclhng  this  venerable  patriniiony. 

On  the  next  morning  we  passed  the  strait  of 
Inch  Kenneth,  an  island  about  a  mile  in  lensrth, 
and  less  than  half  a  mile  broad  ;  in  which  Ken- 
neth, a  Scottish  saint,  established  a  small  clerical 
college,  of  which  the  chapel  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing. At  this  place  I  behdd  a  scene  which  I 
wish  you  and  my  master  and  Clueeney  ha<i 
partaken. 

The  only  family  on  the  island  is  that  of  Sir 
Allan,  the  chief  of  the  ancient  and  numerous 
dan  of  Maclean;  the  clan  which  claims  the 
second  place,  yielding  only  to  Macdonald  in  the 
luis  of  battls.    Sir  AlUa,aohisftain,  abaraost.. 


and  a  soldier,  inhabits  in  this  iiisiilaled  dssat  i 
thatched  hut  with  no  cfaambctB.  Toung  Cil, 
who  owns  him  as  his  chieQ  and  whose  tmm 
was  his  lady,  had,  I  believe^  given  him  mm 
notice  of  our  visit;  he  received  us  with  a  sbUirt 
frankness  and  the  gentleman's  eleganca  wd 
introduced  us  to  his  daughters,  two  yoong  hdhi 
who  have  not  wanted  education  saitable  toiha 
birth,  and  who,  in  their  cottage,  neither  fBtmi 
their  dignity,  nor  affected  to  remember  it  Ui 
not  you  wish  to  have  been  with  us  7 

Sir  Allan's  affidrs  are  in  disorder  by  ths  6ik 
of  his  ancestors:  and  while  he  forms  sat 
scheme  for  retrieving  them,  he  has  rftnilri 
hither. 

When  our  salutations  were  over,  he  shssii 
us  the  island.  We  walked  uncovered  ints  Ihi 
chapel,  and  saw  in  the  reverend  ruin  the  cAes 
of  precipitate  reformation.  The  floor  is  eoteni 
with  ancient  grave-etones  of  which  the  insni^ 
tions  are  not  now  legible ;  and  witbont,  soai 
of  the  chief  families  still  continue  the  M/L  4 
sepulture.  The  altar  is  not  yet  quite  demonM; 
beside  it,  on  the  riffht  side,  ia  a  bas-relief  of  lk 
Virgin  with  her  child,  and  an  angel  hoffoiM 
over  her.  On  the  other  side  still  stands  a  hs» 
bell,  which,  though  it  hae  no  clapper,  DadMi 
Presbyterian  bigotry,  nor  barbarism  irsntnesm 
has  yet  taken  away.  The  chapel  is  thirtj^igll 
feet  long,  and  eij^htcen  broad.  Boswell,  whoii 
very  pious,  went  into  it  at  night,  to  perform  \m 
devotions,  but  came  back  in  haate  for  fearsf 
spectres.  Near  the  chapel  is  a  fbunlsin,  to 
which  the  water,  remarkably 
from  a  distant  ' 

Romish  clergy,  _  

conveyance,  though  they  have  never  been  repaiisd 
since  Popery  was  suppressed. 

We  soon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wantnl 
neither  the  comforts  nor  the  elegancies  of  life 
There  were  several  dishes,  and  variety  of  liquon. 
The  scr\'ant9  live  in  another  cottage,  in  which,! 
sui>po3o,  the  meat  is  dnvssed. 

Towards  evening,  Sir  Allan  told  ut*,  that 
Sniulav  never  passed  over  him  like  another  day. 
<.)ne  of  the  ladies  rea<l,  and  read  verv  well,  tfie 
evening  service; — and  Paradise  was 'opened  in 
the  wild. 

Next  day,  18lh,  we  went  and  wandered  amomr 
the  rocks  on  the  shore,  while  the  boat  was  hurt 
in  (•atchin<2roy}itcrs,  of  which  there  is  a  great  bei 
Oysters  lio  upon  the  sand,  one,  I  think,  s<ticking 
to  another,  anrl  cockles  are  found  u  few  inches 
under  the  sand. 

Wo  then  went  in  the  l)t>at  to  SomHland,  a  lit- 
tl»;  island  very  near.  We  found  it  a  wild  rock, 
of  ahout  ten  acred;  part  naked,  part  covered 
witli  saml,  out  of  wliich  we  picked  shells;  and 
part  cli)lhe«l  with  a  ihin  layer  of  mould,  on  the 
irrass  of  which  a  few  sheei)  are  sometimes  fed. 
We  then  came  bn<'k  and  ained.  I  passed  part 
of  the  afternoon  in  readinjr,  and  in  the  evening 
one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her  harpsichord,  and 
Boswell  an<l  Col  danced  a  reel  with  the  other. 

On  the  iUth,  we  persuaded  Sir  Allan  tolaundk 
his  boat  again,  and  po  with  us  to  Icolmkill, 
where  the  lirst  great  oreacher  of  Christianity  to 
the  Scots  built  a  churcn  and  settled  a  monastery. 
In  our  way  we  stopped  to  examine  a  verv  uncom- 
mon caveon  the  coast  of  MuJl.  Wc  fiad  some 
difficulty  to  make  our  way  over  the  vast  masses 
of  broken  rocks  that  lie  before  the  entraoce^ 


car  uic?  viiauvi  as  n  loanisin,  Ii 
ter,  remarkably  pure,  is  confC|td 
It  hill,  through  pipes  laid  by  the 
y,  which  still  perform  the  office  of 
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And  ftt  Um  aMMth  were  embwrtMad  with  ftoneft, 
which  the  sea  had  accumalated,  ai  at  Bright- 
bdnutone ;  but  as  we  advanced,  we  reached  a 
floor  of  soft  sand,  and  as  we  letl  the  light  behind 
Qfli  walked  along  a  very  spadoas  cavity,  vaulted 
over  head  with  an  arch  almost  regular,  by  whidi 
«  mountain  was  sustained,  at  least  a  veiy  loAy 
lock.  From  this  magnificent  cavern  went  a 
narrow  passage  to  the  right  hand,  which  we 
entered  with  a  candle,  and  though  it  w«e 
obstructed  with  great  stones,  clambered  over 
them  to  a  second  expansion  of  the  cave,  in  which 
tiiere  hes  a  ereat  square  stone,  which  might 
HTve  as  a  table.  The  air  here  was  very  warm, 
hat  not  oppressive,  and  the  flame  of  the  candle 
oondaued  pyramidaL  The  cave  goes  onwanl 
to  an  unknown  extent,  but  we  were  now  or^^' 
Inmdred  and  sixty  yards  under  ground :  we  had 
but  one  candle,  and  had  never  heard  of  any  that 
want  &rther  and  came  back;  we  therefore 
dmu^t  it  prudent  to  return. 

Gtung  iorward  in  our  boat,  we  came  to  a 
cbnter  of  rocks,  black  and  horrid,  which  Sir 
Allan  chose  for  the  place  where  he  would  eat 
bb  dinner.  We  dimbed  till  we  got  seats.  The 
■tores  were  opened,  and  the  repast  taken. 

We  then  entered  the  boat  again ;  the  night 
euM  upon  us  I  the  wind  rose ;  Uie  sea  swelled  i 
and  Boewell  aesired  to  be  set  on  dry  groond : 
wa,  however,  pursued  our  navig^ation,  and  passed 
bjr  several  lime  islands  in  the  silent  solemnity  of 
fiuttt  moonshine,  seeing  little,  and  hearing  oolv 
the  wind  and  the  water.  At  last  we  reached 
tha  island,  the  venerable  seat  of  ancient  sanctity  | 
wbare  secret  piety  reposed,  and  where  (alien 
gieatnass  was  repoeitod.  The  island  has  no 
boose  of  entertainment,  and  we  manfully  made 
oar  bed  in  a  fanner's  bam.  The  description  1 
bopa  to  giro  you  another  time.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVII.— To  the  Same. 

Edinburgh^  Kav.  I3<A,  tTTS. 
Dbamcst  Madam, 

AiiONe  tha  poaaihilities  of  evil  which  my  imagi- 
nation suggested  at  this  distance,  I  missed  that 
whieh  has  really  happened.  I  never  had  much 
hope  of  a  will  in  your  favour,  but  was  willing 
to  bafiave  that  no  will  would  hare  been  made. 
The  event  is  now  irrevocable :  it  remains  only 
to  bear  it  Not  to  wish  it  had  been  different  w 
Impossible ;  but  as  the  wish  is  painful  without 
naa,  it  is  not  prudent,  perhaps  not  lawful  to 
indolga  iL  As  life,  and  vigour  of  mind,  and 
■prigfatliness  of  imagination,  and  flexibiUty  of 
■ttantion  are  given  us  for  valuable  and  useful 
imipoaes,  we  must  not  think  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  aquander  life,  to  enervate  intellectual  strength, 
to  doud  oar  thoughts,  or  fix  our  attention,  when 
(^.aU  this  expense  we  know  that  no  good  ctm 
be  prodoced.  Be  alone  as  little  as  you  can  ; 
wban  yoa  are  alone,  do  not  suflfer  your  thought? 
to  dwell  on  what  you  might  have  done  to  prt  - 
vaot  this  disappointment  You  perhaps  could 
not  have  done  what  you  imagine,  or  might  have 
dona  it  without  eflect  But  e\'en  to  think  in 
tbo  moat  reasonable  manner,  is  for  the  present 
not  so  nsefol  as  hot  to  think.  Remit  yoursi,ir 
nalgionly  into  the  hands  of  Ood,  and  then  tarn 
fatt  mmd  opon  tha  busineas  and 
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which  lie  bafora  you.  *<AU  is  bast,"  __^. 
Chene,  **a8  it  has  been,  excepting  the  errora 
of  our  own  free  wilt"  Barton  concludes  Us 
long  book  upon  Melancholy  with  this  important 
precept:  '^  Be  not  solitary;  be  not  idle.*'  Re- 
member Chene*s  position,  and  observe  Burton*8 
precept 

We  came  hither  on  the  9th  of  this  month.  I 
long  to  come  under  jrour  care,  but  for  some  dajra 
cannot  decently  get  away.  The^r  consratulata 
our  return  as  if  we  had  been  with  Phipps  or 
Banks ;  I  am  ashamed  of  their  salutations. 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  very  little  foK 
Glueeney's  cabinet ;  but  she  will  not  want  toys 
now,  she  is  so  well  employed.  I  wish  her  ano* 
cess;  and  am  not  without  some  thought  of 
becoming  her  schoolfellow.  I  have  got  an 
Italian  Rasselas. 

Surely  my  dear  Lucy  will  recover ;  I  wish  1 
could  do  her  good.  I  love  her  verv  moch ;  and 
should  love  another  godchild,  if  I  might  hava 
the  honour  of  standing  to  the  next  baby.    I  am. 


LETTER  XXVin.— To  the  Same. 

Edmbttrgh,  Kin,  1S(A,  ITTS. 

Mt  Dearest  Misteess, 
This  is  the  last  letter  that  I  shall  write ;  wldla 
yon  are  reading  it,  I  shall  be  coining  home. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  boy ;  but  yoa 
must  not  think  that  I  will  love  him  aU  at  once  as 
well  as  I  love  Harry,  for  Harry  you  know  is  so 
rational.    I  shall  love  him  by  degrees. 

Poor,  pretty,  dear  Lucy!  Can  nothing  do  bar 
good?  I  am  sony  to  lose  her.  But  if  she  moat 
be  taken  from  us,  let  us  resign  her  with  confi- 
dence into  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows,  and 
who  only  knows,  what  is  best  both  for  us  and 
her. 

Do  not  Bufier  yourself  to  be  dejected.  Raao 
lotion  and  diligence  will  supply  all  that  it 
wanting,  and  SX  that  is  lost  But  if  yoar 
health  should  be  impaired,  I  know  not  where  to 
find  a  substitute.  I  shall  have  no  mistress ;  Mn 
Thrsle  will  hsTe  no  wife ,  and  the  little  flock 
will  have  no  mother. 

I  long  to  be  home,  and  have  taken  a  place  in 
the  coach  for  Monday ;  I  hope,  therefore,  to  ba  ' 
in  London  on  Friday  tha  36u,  in  tha  evening 
Please  to  let  Mrs.  Williams  know.    I  am,  ftc; 


LETTER  XXIX.— To  the  Same. 

L^tdijUid,J»uund,vn^ 
Deae  Madam, 
Now  I  hope  you  are  thinking,  shall  I  bava  a 
letter  to-day  from  Litchfield  7  Something  of  a 
letter  you  will  have ;  bow  else  can  I  a^Mct  that 
you  should  write  7  and  the  morning  on  which  I 
should  miss  a  letter  would  be  a  morning  of  unea- 
siness, notwithstanding  all  that  would  be  said 
or  done  by  the  sisters  of  Stowhill,  who  do  and 
say  whatever  good  they  can.  They  give  ma 
good  words,  and  chenies.  and  stmwbemea. 
Ij^y  *  **  *  itnd  bar  mother  and  sister  were 
viaiting  there  yeaterday,  and  Lady  ****i 
bar  tea  bafoaa  barnousr. 


Ki«.  CiMt  »  M  Mia*  %  Muw  r  vHRr**  ^m . 

mm  i^%-*  vv  k^mn^fitotn   «u«t  «^-  '.'7  irX7  3u1l*  «' 

^ut    *rti#*a»  -y  ■'.i^  .Vtur .■!«•••    *»«j»:^»  in*  v  «iifirlii»i  -•!  .i*:rt»L 

^4fi«^»f4r4t  It  -jr-^^nmAn.  'a  \^i^'  «  «»»nuM.  To^  -rinr  :I  r  lie 

•«  a^ATS    -tnr  «-^  -Ui^.  u»jyn  •Sinn  vjUrt  jp^  m  ii'  ^"-wv-cr^    i«*!r»-ai  "W  wt  ^-s-r  ^aicii* 

f  MP**  ,iMr   juM    rvir  »«v*i>'    t'T'iH'.   axut  im.  ijic  m  unoil  i«^.  ntusnc  .amL      .^^-htj 

Lmw  w»  itr..»  ,   A-*  -,v   ui-T*   "lyi   ^  vK  -if"  wa  :»*ii'ri&^  -rm  -3i<nu  j-*"  ■ 
^mf  fhtrua^  yiBT  \f  itl*.     'i  vi   i«r»»  *^-r7  r.jjir    juirr^  nitt   >•   »il..*f-t  "n    -s^ 

M  <«M9  V,  Va.c  ^/  «rr.ftjr  «f  v/^  «/yari>r.M'«v»-i  fin*  frwia  •.:••  wi.L 

l^li'ii  »/*  t^^rivy  'wr  «*x.  \j  ••ir^».     &*  vx  Vi        l>r.  Ti^^^r  ▼  i-ir»  ".1  vt  rir*fi)?«zacr 

lMv4  ^rt^*  »''^«  .f,  M  •'vjy.'***!.  »v:  •^vv.m  w^  v.  V.n  i  ;iffrje  -.r  £r^nn»t    n 

^^•^>(  £»-MiT.  om^  4:.  «-.-v/^  ar''  /?>*7  'JM^  :  V.  *:i«^  rarr-.txr.*!  ^  vxa  i  vtJL  uit  imia  x  9^1 

/'•-^ .    V,    .•.'ii»    'jf,  Y^-.j"^.   »•>-.   *-i*rT   V.I*  _•    Mvffi  •Atcir****  S  v-l  irc  ir:xi;r  sm :  MC«i 

ratter  rrt.-<*r.^  */y  •f.-.V^."-,. -.*»*,  v-^-.  •^-r^jr^r.  ■  VTtymA  Lia*  >*  :«iOr  Bos  ^fci^n^ 
kC  '••  -r^/^  jf;  rf  r  n  %  vt  <«*«;**«*!,  mc  m   w.  ias  cwff»  arse^iaie  «» 

•''^i;/*/!*,  *f^  ;«<««4;»r«  tg^t^r  U»n    iAtfioi^wA, .      I  mn^wr  thifi  IJK  daj  46  wtack  I  kml  WBtf 

b*  ^»/<AiA«4.     lift  0k**«t  rMAflri^  Htui  ;&«  trorifd  I  

tJMt  'Hiif'W   U»  \^,   n!^ti\.      f>#.TT  IMW  K«ac  

mfff^m*^  WiW  i4' w,  mrir.bn  toe'  ifMsnaiirA,  ■  LETTER  XXXL— To  t»c  Saxi. 

ir*f,t,   »ri/l   f.o   .r.v  .■••.*.    -^r  >'i'*   *-«:   w/r.'ri?    .      ,  .  ...  ...    ;.,,.,      x_-..  ^  ..^v  ^."*'t  '      .   ; 


J  ^  -  , "•  "  .    '."^r/'..'  •  •!  r-:-.     T  ■■■  v   ^  Ik •:-•:■  r.v  .-::►-«'     I  *« 

*,ur  tr.4  »,;..;.■, .;.,  r<',.  ,.  •  -,-...  ,.,  y.,-.,  :.-,  o.    ,  ,,  „.-  ,,..,  ,  ..v..,^"  ,v,.  ,  ,>,>;-  ^.,.     ,^.       '^J 

n**!.?-^-:  ..«»l  .i;^,'.  jv.,.     //..<  -.-. ..  .,..•  sr.  V    ..v.,„  kV^;,;-.;.:  .V.  ,b...,jh  •>.-.:    :.    ^  •'■^  M 

r..K  *,.-..:..,  >., .  .,..  :,  r... ...  o.- ,.-..-.-:.  ;  •..;,-  •>.,..,    ,,,.„j,  v,,.,,r^  of  n.ir.i  or  i^:*    thi-"  ::*•«.  i<Mf 

on  th.  TU,,..:,  .r.  .  .,r.,...l  dr.„.    fXtr..  »hoU:    ^J,}-.  .f  ^.ri^-^l^^A  .."^n.  "."i^-.r^-^rS 

^  r.?l?";'\'"""  •":•''"'>*"•'""•  >"«•    I       \\-hv,o...-hr,„!.i..i:.r.«>«'.r«Ifr..id«r«a 

»..'••  .  h'.r*-nfV:r  U>  p  a<J  th"  hirtrrj-  of  v.-nr  own  miad, 

.  I  ^ij  rio?  a*rt;.     Twi-iv.^  v«=ar«,  on  which  \oa  now 

,  i'x^k  £-  on  a  vast  expanse  of  ijfc,  wi!l  probablr 

f  fTf  ff*   V  w      T  *>^  pa.«--H  over  iiniionnlv  and  «m*;»r>ihlT,  vitik 

LETT  Efl  XXX.-  -To  mr.  .-amr.  ^,.^»  ,;,^,,.  ^^,„,pi,„„  ..f  ,;„„  prr.ores.,  and  with 

D»  UK  »  \1  *1^ht^irni.       yf.^.  f,.^.  r,.,narkf-  njion  tli'*  wav.     The  acmmo- 

i^KANKHT  .>!  Aj/AM,  Jjjjj;^^^  ^..  jj n^^.],.,jop  which  voii  proniiw  to  jour- 

I  AH  «iir«r  I  writ':  arirl  writo,  and  <-v<  ry  h;ttrr  that "  **rrlf,  liy  which  the  fntiin-  i*  to  lrK>k   back  opoa 

cwn«  from  you  <UHrjt-n  tu*-.  with  not  writing,    the  pn'«»rnr,  with  the  Fiip'-rioritv  of  manhood  to 

Hinr«5  I  wfot«!  to  Clueen^y  I  have  written  twice ,  infancv,   will   perhaps  never  lie   attemjrted,  or 

to  you,  on  the  «lh  anrj  the  yth:  be  plea«»ed  to  let :  n'-v^r  ^  ill  he  made  :  and  voii  will  find,  as  mil- 

me  know  wh^-tlier  vr,ii  have  them  or  have  them    Iir,ns  have  foimd  hetbn-  voii,  that  fortv-five  has 

notj     That  of  the  Cth  you  Hhoulii  rejrularly  have  '  made  Httle  f*en«-ihle  addition  to  thinv-throe. 

had  on  the  Hth,  >"tvoiir  letterof  the  iMh  iieem- '      A^  the  hodv  after  a  certain  time   ^ains  no 

mit  to  rripnlion  if ;  all  thiK  puzzlen  me.  i  increawr  of  heinht,  and  httlc  of  strength;  there  it 

Poor  dear  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  j  Up  only  jfrowHduU  because  i  UkewiMe  a  perirjd,  thouflrh  more  variable  by  exter 

M  m  aiekly;  ajfe  htia  not  yet  lH<!gnn  to  impair   nal  causes,  when  the  mind  commonly  attaint 

lum;  nor  it  h«  Mich  a  chtnieleon  at  to  take!  iU  rtationary  point,  and  very  little  advancea  ita 
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I  of  reflection,  judgment^  and 
tion.  The  body  may  acqniro  now  modes  of 
motion,  or  new  dexterities  of  mechanic  opem- 
tioat,  but  its  original  strength  recnves  not 
improvement :  the  mind  may  be  stored  with  new 
kuiguagcs,  or  new  sciences,  but  its  power  of 
thinking  remains  nearly  the  same,  and  unless  it 
attains  new  subjects  of  meditation,  it  commonly 
produces  thougiits  of  the  same  Ibrce  and  the 
■ame  extent,  at  very  distant  intervals  of  life ;  as 
tbe  tree,  unless  a  foreign  fruit  be  ingrailed,  gives 
year  after  year  productions  of  the  same  fonu  and 
the  lame  flavour. 

By  intellectual  force  or  strength  of  thought  is 
meant  the  degree  of  power  which  the  mind  pos- 
Msses  of  sun'cying  the  subject  of  meditation, 
^nth  its  circuit  of  concomitants,  and  its  train  of 
dependence. 

Of  this  power,  which  all  observe  to  be  veij 
diflbrent  in  diflerent  minds,  part  seems  the  gift 
of  nature,  and  part  the  acquisition  of  experience. 
When  the  powers  of  nature  have  attained  their 
Intended  energy,  they  can  he  no  more  advanced. 
The  shrub  can  never  become  a  tree.  And  it  is 
not  nnrcasonable  to  suppo<«e  that  thoy  are  before 
the  middle  of  life  in  their  lull  vigour 

Nothing  then  remains  but  practice  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  perhaps  why  they  do  so  little,  may 
hu  worth  inquiry. 

But  I  have  lost  now  looked,  and  find  it  so 
lete.  that  1  wifi  inquire  against  the  next  post- 
idgM,    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXXIT.— To  the  Same. 

Liteh/uU,  ^iug.  &th,  1773. 

Dear  Madam, 
IliiTKAD  of  forty  reasons  for  my  return,  one  is 
■afficient, — ^that'you  wish  for  my  company.  I 
purpose  to  write  no  more  till  vou  soe  m^*.  The 
ladies  at  Stowhill  and  Groen-.Hll  aro  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  it  will  bo  best  to  t-ike  a  po3t- 
chaise,  and  not  to  be  trouhlod  with  the  vexations 
of  a  common  carriasr*'.  1  will  vf^nturc  to  suppose 
the  ladies  at  Streatham  to  !}o  of  the  si  mo  mind. 

You  will  now  expect  to  be  told  why  vou  will 
not  be  80  much  wiser  an  you  expect,  wIiKn  you 
hnve  lived  twelve  years  longer. 

It  i§  said,  and  said  truly,  t'lat  experi^Mice  is  the 
boM  teacher;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  as  life  is 
lengthened  experience  is  increased.  But  a  closer 
inspection  of  nnman  life  will  discover  that  time 
often  passes  without  any  incident  which  can 
much  enlarge  knowled«^c  or  ratify  judgment 
VHien  we  are  young  we  learn  nmch,  because  we 
•re  anirertally  ignorant ;  we  obser\'e  every  thing, 
becanae  every  thing  is  now.  But  after  some 
yawrSy  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  are  exhausted ; 
one  day  passes  like  another,* in  the  same  scene 
cC  eppeuances,  in  the  same  course  of  transao- 
tione;  we  have  to  do  what  we  have  often  done, 
■nd  what  we  do  not  try,  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  do  much  better ;  we  are  told  what  we  already 
kDOw,and  therefore  what  repetition  cannot  make 
ve  know  with  greater  certainty. 

He  that  has  early  learned  much  perhaps  sel- 
dom makes,  with  regard  to  life  and  manners, 
much  addition  to  his  knowledge:  not  only 
i  as  more  is  known  there  is  less  to  learn, 
i  m  mind  stored  with  images  and  prh^ 


dples  turns  inwarda  for  its  own  entotamment, 
and  is  employed  in  settling  those  ideas  which  run 
into  confusion,  and  in  recollecting  those  which 
are  stealing  away ;  practices  by  which  wisdom 
may  be  kept,  but  not  gained. '  The  merchant 
who  was  at  first  busy  in  acquiring  money,  ceases 
to  grow  richer,  from*  the  time  when  he  makes  it 
his  business  only  to  count  it. 

Those  who  have  families  or  employments  are 
engaged  in  business  of  Httle  difficulty,  bnt  ol 
great  importance,  requiring  rather  assiduity  of 
practice  than  subtilty  of  speculation,  occupying 
the  attention  with  images  too  bulky  for  refine- 
ment, and  too  obvious  for  research.  The  richt 
is  already  known :  what  remains  is  only  to  roU 
low  it  Daily  business  adds  no  more  to  wisdom, 
than  daily  lesson  to  the  learning  of  the  teacher. 
But  of  how  few  lives  does  not  stated  duty  dalm 
the  greater  part  ? 

Far  the  greater  part  of  human  minds  never 
endeavour  their  own  improvement  Opinions 
once  received  from  instruction,  or  settled  l^ 
whatever  accident,  are  seldom  recalled  to  exa- 
mination ;  having  been  once  supposed  to  be  right, 
they  are  never  discovered  to  be  erroneous,  for  no 
application  is  made  of  any  thing  that  time  may 
present,  cither  to  shake  or  to  confirm  them. 
From  this  acquiescence  in  preconceptions  none 
are  wholly  free ;  between  fear  of  unceruinty,  and 
dislike  of^ labour,  everv  one  rests  while  he  might 
yet  go  forward;  and  they  that  were  wise  at 
thirtv-three,  are  very  little  wiser  at  forty-five. 

Of  this  speculation  you  are  perhaps  tired,  and 
would  rather  hear  of  Sophy.  I  hope  before  this 
comes,  that  her  head  will  be  easier,  and  your 
head  less  filled  with  fears  and  troubles,  whidi 
yon  know  are  to  be  indulged  only  to  prevent 
evil,  not  to  increase  it 

Your  uneasiness  about  Sophy  is  probably 
unnecessary',  and  at  worst  your  own  children  are 
healthful,  and  your  af&irs  prosperous.    Unmin* 

{'led  cood  cannot  be  expected ;  but  as  we  may 
awfully  gather  all  the  good  within  oar  reach, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  lament  after  that  whidi 
we  lose.  I  hope  your  losses  are  at  an  end,  and 
that  as  far  as  the  condition  of  our  present  exist- 
ence permits,  your  remaining  life  will  be  happy. 
I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXm.— To  the  Sams. 

LUe/ifield,  March  Milk,  Vm. 

Dear  Madam, 
This  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  reach  you  many 
davs  before  me ;  in  a  distress  which  can  be  so 
little  relieved,  nothing  remains  for  a  friend  but 
to  come  and  partake  it 

Poor  dear  sweet  Uttlo  boy !  When  I  read  the 
letter  this  day  to  Mrs.  Aston,  she  said,  '^Such 
a  death  is  the  next  to  translation.'*  Tet  hoi^ 
ever  I  may  convince  myself  of  this,  the  tean  are 
in  my  eyes,  and  yet  I  could  not  love  him  as  yon 
lovea  him,  nor  reckon  upon  him  for  a  future  com> 
fort  as  ^ou  and  his  father  reckoned  upon  him. 

He  IS  gone,  and  we  are  going!  We  eonld 
not  have  etiioyed  him  long,  and  s&U  not  long  be 
separated  nT>m  him.  He  has  probably  escaped 
many  such  pangs  as  you  arc  now  feeling. 

Notliing  remains,  but  that  with  humble  eon 
fideoce  we  red  gn  omselves  to  Almi|^^  Good 
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DMi,  And  fiJl  down,  without  irrofennt  mnr- 
nura,  before  the  Sorereicn  Distributor  of  good 
and  evil,  with  hope  that  Uiough  sorrow  endureth 
for  a  night,  yet  joy  may  come  in  the  mominff. 

1  have  known  you.  Madam,  too  long  to  tmnk 
that  you  want  any  arguments  for  submission  to 
the  Supreme  Will;  nor  can  my  consolation  have 
any  effect  but  that  of  showing  that  I  wish  to 
eomfort  yoiL  What  can  be  (tone  you  must  do 
for  yourself.  Remember  first,  that  your  child  is 
happy ;  and  then,  that  he  is  safe,  not  only  from 
Uie  iHs  of  this  world,  but  from  those  more  formi- 
dable dangers  which  extend  their  mischief  to 
eternity.  Vou  have  brought  into  the  world  a 
rational  being;  have  seen  him  happy  during  the 
little  life  that  has  been  granted  him;  and  can 
have  no  doubt  but  that  his  happiness  is  now  per- 
manent and  immutable. 

When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  such  tran- 
quillity as  nature  will  admit,  force  your  attention, 
as  you  can,  upon  your  accustomed  duties  and 
accustomed  entertainments.  You  can  do  no 
more  for  our  dear  boy,  but  you  must  not  there- 
fore think  less  on  those  wnom  3rour  attmtion 
may  make  fitter  for  the  place  to  which  he  is  gone. 
I  am,  dearesL  dearest  Madam,  your  moat  aflisc- 
tionate  humble  servant 


LETTER  XXXIV.— To  thb  Samb. 

SepU  «/*,  1777. 

Deaeest  Ladt, 
It  is  true  that  I  have  loitered,  and  what  is 
worse,  loitered  with  very  little  pleasure.  The 
time  has  run  away,  as  most  time  runs,  without 
account,  without  use,  and  without  memorial. 
But  to  say  this  of  a  few  weeks,  though  not 
pleasing,  might  be  borne,  but  what  ought  to  be 
the  regret  of  him  who,  in  a  few  days,  will  have 
so  nearly  the  same  to  say  of  sixty-eight  years? 
But  complaint  is  vain. 

If  you  have  notliing  to  say  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mr'tropolis,  what  can  occur  to  me  in 
little  cities  and  petty  towns;  in  places  which  we 
have  both  seen,  and  of  which  no  description  is 
wanted  ?  I  have  loft  part  of  the  company  with 
which  you  dined  here,  to  conic  and  write  this 
letter;  in  whicli  I  have  nothing;  to  tell,  bnt  that 
my  nights  are  very  tedious.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  forbear  trying  something. 

As  you  have  now  little  to  do,  f  suppose  you 
are  pretty  diligent  at  the  Thraliana ;  and  a  very 
curiou?  collection  posterity  will  find  it.  Do  not 
remit  the  practice  of  writing  down  occurrences 
as  they  arise,  of  whatever  kind,  and  be  very 
punctual  in  annexing  the  ditcs.  Chronology, 
you  know,  is  the  eye  of  history ;  and  every  man's 
life  is  of  importance  to  himself.  Do  not  omit 
painful  casualties,  or  unpleasing  passages ;  they 
make  the  variegation  of  existence ;  and  there  are 
many  transactions,  of  which  I  will  not  promise 
with  iEneas,  et  hac  dim  meminiftse  jurabit.  Yet 
that  remembrance  which  is  not  pleasant  may 
be  useful.  There  is  however  an  intemperate 
attention  to  slight  circumstances  which  is  to 
be  avoided,  lest  a  great  part  of  life  be  spent  in 
v/riting  the  history  of  the  rest  Every  day  per- 
haps has  something  to  be  noted,  but  in  a  settled 
and  uniform  course  few  days  can  have  much. 

Why  do  I  write  all  tnis,  which  I  had  no 


thouhtoTwlienlb^gBBT  Tha 
it  all  into  my  head.  It  dctiiM  hovetw  ■ 
bom's  reflection,  to  eonmdcr  haw^  witk  iIhIm 
loss  of  time,  tha  loss  of  what  we  wish  tmmtk 
may  be  pvevented. 

Do  not  neglect  to  write  to  oms,  tor  when  apnt 
comes  emoty,  I  am  really  disftppoiDtcd. 

Boswell,  I  believe,  will  meet  me  hanu    Ih^ 
dearest  lady,  your,  &c 


LETTER  XXXV. — To  thb  Samb. 
Lftchjieid^  OeL  M,  ITR 
Dear  Madam, 

This  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  write,  in  is 
excursion,  from  this  place.  To-morrow  I  dri 
be,  I  hope,  at  Birmingham ;  from  whidi  pin 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  find  the  neerest  way  hmt  | 
I  come  home,  I  think,  worse  than  I  west;  td  \ 
do  not  like  the  state  of  my  health.  Bat,  m 
hodUf  make  the  most  of  life.  I  hope  to  gctkl> 
ter,  and — sweep  the  cobwebs.  But  1  haia  ■! 
nights.  Mrs.  Aston  has  eent  me  to  Mr.  Gnm 
to  be  cured. 

Did  you  see  Foote  at  Biigfathelinetoaef— Dii 
you  think  he  would  so  aoon  be  gooet— U^ 
says  Falstaff,  is  a  shuttle.  He  was  a  liae  Ukm 
in  his  way ;  and  the  world  is  reall j  inapoferiM 
by  his  sinking  glories.  Murphy  ought  to  wnft 
his  life,  at  least  to  give  the  world  a  FoolsMa 
Now,  will  any  of  his  contemporaries  bewad  UbI 
Will  ffenius  change  his  acx  to  weep  7  1  mdi 
really  have  his  Hfe  written  with  diligence. 

It  will  be  proper  for  me  to  woik  prvttf  A 
gently  now  for  some  time.  I  hope  to  get  thnNi|hi 
though  so  many  weeks  have  passed.  Little  liff« 
and  little  criticisms  may  serve. 

Having  been  in  the  country  so  long;  witk  saj 
little  to  detain  me,  I  am  rather  glad  tolook  ham 
wards.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXVI.— To  the  Same. 
OcL  13/A,  1777 

Dear  Madam, 
Yet  I  do  love  to  hear  from  you.  Such  pnttj 
kind  letters  as  vou  send.  But  it  gives  me  gresl 
delight  to  find  that  my  mastcrniisses  me.  I  beoin 
to  wish  myself  with  you  more  than  1  should  do^ 
if  I  were  wanted  less.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  stay 
awav  till  one's  company  is  desire^!,  but  not  so 
good  to  stay  after  it  is  desired. 

You  know  I  have  some  work  to  do.  I  did 
not  set  to  it  very  soon ;  and  if  I  should  go  up  ts 
London  with  nothing  done,  what  would  be  said, 

but  that  I  was  who  can  tell  what?    I 

therefore  stay  till  I  can  bring  up  something  to 
stop  their  mouths,  and  tlien 

Though  I  am  still  at  Ashbourne,  I  rpceive 
your  dear  letters  that  come  to  Lichfield,  and  yon 
may  continue  that  direction,  for  I  thiiik  to  'get 
thither  as  soon  as  I  can. 

One  of  the  does  died  yesterday,  and  I  am 
afraid  her  fawn  will  be  8tar\'ed ;  1  wisli  Miss 
Thrale  had  it  to  nurse ;  but  the  doctor  is  now  all 
for  cattle,  and  minds  very  little  cither  dooa  oi 
hens. 

How  did  you  and  ywir  aunt  part?  Did  you 
turn  her  out  of  door^  to  begin  your  journey  f  ca 
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did  she  levve  you  by  her  usual  eAiortnesi  of  fititc 
I  lore  to  know  how  you  ^o  on. 

I  caauot  but  think  on  your  ktndneu  and  niy 
master'B.  Life  has,  upon  the  whole,  &ilen  short, 
Tefy  short,  of  mv  early  expectation;  but  the 
acquisition  of  aucK  a  friendship,  at  an  ago  when 
new  fncndships  are  seldom  required,  is  some- 
thing better  tnan  the  general  course  of  thiojgs 
gives  man  a  right  to  expect    I  think  on  it  with 

freat  delight;  1  am  not  very  apt  to  be  delighted. 
vnfkc 


LETTER  XXXVII.— To  tb«  Same. 

lileli/Md^  Oct  9f7<*,  im. 
Diaa  Madam, 

Yoir  talk  of  writing  and  writing,  as  if  yon  had 
all  the  writing;  to  yourself.  If  our  correspond- 
ence were  pnnted,  I  am  sure  posterity,  for  poe- 
terity  is  always  the  author's  favourite,  would  say 
that  I  am  a  good  writer  too. — Jineh*  (o  »ono 
pUUre.  To  sit  down  so  often  with  nothing  to 
■ay ;  to  say  something  so  often,  almost  without 
consdousne^s.oT  sajin^*  and  without  any  rcmem- 
bimnoe  of  having  said,  is  a  power  of  which  I  will 
not  violate  my  modesty  by  boasting,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  every  body  lias  it 

Some,  when  they  write  to  their  friends,  are  all 
afiection ;  some  are  wise  and  sententious ;  some 
strain  their  powers  for  efforts  of  gayety ;  some 
write  news,  and  some  write  secrets ;  but  to  make 
a  letter  without  affection,  without  wisdom,  with- 
out gayety,  without  news,  and  without  a  secret, 
is,  donbtlessi  the  great  epistolic  art 

In  a  roan's  letters,  you  know,  Madam,  his 
soul  lies  naked,  his  letters  are  only  the  mirror  of 
his  breast ;  whatever  passes  within  him  is  showii 
undisguised  in  its  natural  process ;  nothing  is 
inverted,  nothing  distorted :  you  see  systems  in 
their  elements;  you  discover  actions  in  their 
motives. 

Of  this  great  truth,  sounded  by  the  knowing 
to  the  ignorant,  and  so  echoed  by  the  ignorant 
to  the  knowing,  what  evidence  have  you  now 
before  you  7  Is  not  my  soul  laid  open  in  these 
veradous  pa|[es  7  Do  not  you  see  me  reduced 
to  my  first  principles?  This  is  the  pleasure  of 
correspoiiding  with  a  friend,  where  doubt  and 
distrust  have  noplace,^  and  every  tiling  is  said  as 
it  is  thought  Tne  original  idea  b  laid  down  in 
its  simple  purity,  and  all  the  supervenient  con- 
ceptions are  spread  over  it,  stratum  super  stratum^ 
as  they  happen  to  be  formed.  These  are  the 
letters  by  which  seals  are  united,  and  by  which 
minds  natunlly  in  unison  move  each  other  as 
they  are  moved  themselves.  I  know,  dearest 
lady,  that  in  the  perusal  of  this,  such  is  the  con- 
aaiuniinity  of  our  intellects,  you  will  be  touched 
ae  I  am  touched.  I  have  indeed  concealed 
QOtUnig  fiom  you,  nor  do  I  expect  ever  to  repent 
of  hmvmg  th*u  opened  my  heart    I  am,  Itc. 


LETTTER  XXXYIII.— To  the  Same. 

N99.  lOM,  1777. 
DcAii  Madam, 

Aji»  80.  supposing  that  I  might  come  to  town 
and  neglect  to  give  you  notice,  or  thinking  some 
'"^      itittnge  thoogbt,  bat  ceitamly  tmnkiiif 


wrong,  you  fall  to  writuig  abont  me  to  Tom 
Davies,  as  if  he  could  tell  you  any  thing  that  I 
would  not  have  you  know.  As  soon  as  I  came 
hither,  I  let  you  know  of  my  arrival ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  I  am  summoned  to  Bfight- 
helmstone  through  storms,  and  cold,  and  diit, 
and  all  the  hardsnips  of  wintry  ioumeys.  Yott 
know  my  natural  dread  of  all  Uiose  evils ;  yeC 
to  show  my  master  an  example  of  compliancy 
and  to  let  you  know  how  much  I  long  to  see  yon, 
and  to  boast  how  little  I  give  way  to  disease,  wy 
purpose  is  to  be  with  you  on  Friday. 

I  am  sorry  for  poor  Nezxy,  and  bope  she  vr31 
in  time  be  better;  I  hope  the  same  tor  myseIC 
The  rejuvenescency  of  Mr.  Scrase  gives  us  both 
reason  to  hope,  and  therefore  both  of  us  rejoice 
in  his  recovery.  I  wish  him  well  besidee  as  a 
friend  to  my  master. 

I  am  just  come  home  fnmi  not  seeing  my  Loid 
Mayor's  show,  but  I  might  have  seen  at  leaet 
part  of  it  But  I  saw  Miss  Wesley  and  her 
brothers;  she  sends  her  compliments.  Mn. 
Williams  is  come  home  I  think  a  very  litlla 
better. 

Every  body  was  an  enemy  to  that  wig. — We 
will  bum  it,  and  get  drunk ;  for  what  is  joy  witflr 
out  drink  7  Wagers  are  laid  in  the  aty  aboal 
our  success,  which  is  yet,  as  the  French  call  it 
problematical.  Well,  but  seriously,  I  think  1 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  your  own  hair ;  but  do 
not  take  too  much  time  in  combing,  and  twist- 
ing, and  papering,  and  unpapering,  and  curting^ 
and  frizzin^^,  and  powdering,  and  getting  out  tilt 
powder,  with  all  tne  other  operations  rcouired  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  head  of  hair ;  yet  let  it  ba 
combed  at  least  once  in  three  months,  on  the 
quarter-day — I  could  wish  it  might  he  combed 
once  at  least  in  six  weeks ;  if  I  were  to  indulft 
my  wishes,  but  what  are  wishes  without  hopes^ 
I  should  fancy  the  operation  performed — one 
knows  not  when  one  has  enough^perhape 
every  morning.    I  am,  dearest  lady,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  XXXIX.— To  the  Same. 
•Arttevme,  June  Ml*,  177f 

Dear  Madam, 
Youa  account  of  Mr.  Thrale*s  illness  is  veiy 
terrible ;  but  when  I  remember  that  he  seems  to 
have  it  peculiar  to  his  constitution,  that  what- 
ever distemper  he  ha^  he  always  has  his  heed 
affected,  I  am  less  frighted.  Tm  seizure  waa,  I 
think,  not  apoplecticu,  but  hjrstcricaL  and  them*, 
fore  not  dangerous  to  life.  I  would  have  yoa 
however  consult  such  physicians  as  you  think 
you  can  best  trust.  Bromffeld  seems  to  hava 
done  well,  and  by  his  practice  appears  not  to 
suspect  any  apoplexy.  This  is  a  solid  and  inii- 
damental  comibrt  1  remember  Dr.  Marsigli,  aa 
Italian  physician,  whose  se-iure  was  more  vio» 
lent  than  Mr.  Thrale's,  for  he  fell  down  helpleM, 
but  his  case  was  not  considered  as  of  modi 
danger,  and  he  went  safe  home,  and  is  now  a 
professor  at  Padua.  His  fit  was  considered  ae 
only  hysterical. 

1  hope  Sir  Philip,  who  franked  your  letteri 
comforts  you  as  well  as  Mr.  Seward.  If  I  can 
comfort  you,  I  will  come  to  you ;  but  I  hope  yoa 
are  now  no  longer  in  want  of  and  help  to  ba 
happy.    I  am,  Aw. 

The  Doctor  sends  his  compliments ;  he  ia  OM 
of  the  people  that  are  grawmg  old. 


w^Mvwnic,  Jt^mt  14th,  17% 

ti0m  iie«r  if«  *m  *U  Ilk  «x1fcinfl  dui^^r.     We 
tr«  sn*'rTr  or  ndf  ^hamfmv^  mad  tar^  lb«t 


it,  iM  4roi«o  thsfi  [  eiific^^At  it  whou  I  read  ^lir 


first  l^UT*  H  b  PtiJi  however  ucil  ApofiJ'x llc^  but 
■icim  la  tint «  tamvihinp  vrofvc-  tUafi  li^steric^lr 
«  Iwnih^iiry  t/i  a  paJny,  whjch  I  hope  however  i* 
110 w  a9«f«  i  atn  ftiul  Uut  )'CK]  h«vi>  Hebcr^en^ 
ittdi>np9 wt«  ttC0  alt  fafeT'  1  am  tbe  mor^  alaimf^id 
ly  tlill  vbilflU  ntixnre^  a»  I  tAn  iinpiite  it  lo  no 
vtong  j>f«iT£ic«A^  nr  rntempcnnce  of  anj  kifid, 
an«j  olrrtfof ff  know  Hot  how  ati y  defence  or  pr^ 
m^rvfttiTe  ctLn  ht  oblnineff^  Mr.  Tbimle  hms  cer* 
twnLj  J^^w  oxoftji'^  thiK»  wl)t»j  li«  foUott«d  live 
i(U(e« ;  but  hi^  in  very  far  fi^ni  un wield i|ic»a  of 
mafitvttjr,^  ftti4  furtlicrr  &iill  from  aoi  vkiiaiM  or 
dftfla,(trou«  «u;QBjfc.  I  (tocy,  bowev^,  he  will  dci 
wtlTto  ride  otorr. 

Do,  dear  Mn^fnMf  1ft  me  know  every  poft  iiow 
im  gOM  oo*  Htirb  madden  vioIhtioc  ii  veiy  dremd* 
nd|  w#  know  wtt  by  ^bal  it  mhl  looMr  opoa  us^ 
oar  by  what  iti  ivfl«cLa  Are  UinUfd. 

tf  my  Qoming  ran  eithf^r  ansi^t  or  divcft,  or  be 
^mTh)  to  ftny  pt|/po««f  lei  mc  but  know,  I  will 
•OtoA  be  wilb  you, 

Hn»  ILennody,  ^ueeney^a  Baucja,  endad  Ikit 
1V«»k  A  hmg  Uw  of  dtsenme  and  povcsily,  Bhe 
hid  befn  mJirried  about  fiHy  years. 

Dn  Taybr  ii»  not  much  aiiiiaa,  but  always 
Maplainmg.     1  am,  &c. 

ILFTTEtt  XI*L— To  Mr.  Thkale, 

DaiaSiH, 

To  nbow  you  how  well  t  ihink  of  your  bcaUh, 
t  h^tt  ient  you  a  liundred  pounds  to  ket^p  foi' 
me.  It  will  come  within  one  day  of  (^uarter-dfty, 
and  that  day  you  muit  give  me,  J  came  by  it  m 
&  very  uncommon  maiincrf  and  would  not  cotL* 
foond  it  with  ibe  r*j«iL 

My  wicked  mi  stress  talks  aa  if  she  thouf^ht  it 
poaaiblc  for  me  to  he  i/idiffertnt  or  neg%eiU 
about  your  health  or  here.  If  1  could  bflTc  done 
any  good,  I  had  not  ddayed  an  hotir  to  <:^mc  to 
yseu;  and  t  will  coni«  very  aoon  lo  try  if  my 
adriee  can  hz  of  nuy  use,  or  my  company  of  any 
enterininmentt 

WJiat  can  be  done  you  muat  do  for  your^lf  j 
do  not  l^t  any  uneasy  tliought  Botllein  your 
mind  ChtcrfubcRd  a^id  ezerciae  are  your  §r«at 
raiBedie^.  Nothm^  h  for  the  present  worth 
your  nniirty,  VivUe  f«tf  is  one  of  the  g:Teat 
nilco  of  health*  t  believe  it  will  be  good  to  ride 
often,  but  never  to  wearinenS)  for  wearioeaa  ii 
lts«1f  n  temporary  resolution  of  the  ncrresi  and 
}a  therefore  to  \m  avoided.  Labour  m  exercise 
cotidnucd  to  fatigiio— exercke  19  labour  used 
only  while  it  producer  pleasure* 

A  bote  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet:  do  not 
tbink  with  cametitocsa  even  of  your  health  *  but 
think  oj\  auch  thin^gii  to.  may  plcnse  witiiout  too 
moch  agitation ;  ftmon^  which  I  bopi;  b^  dear 
Sir,  Y<*ur,  5h%  I 


stl 


LZTT^t  XLlf^-T©  M*^  T« 

0»  Sttfiday  I  dined  with  p«» 

h  deafer  tl^aft  erar,      ^Wheo  hm 

Df.  Moiay  \mi^  Mr*  TkraJe, 

m  hat  7  uod  aaid  then  w««  aoUui^  to  iv  d 

wbtch  Naton  w«uM  not   do  Ibr  humV  Oi 

Sunday  cradM  f  wwa  »t  Mn.  ITmmf^  ai 

ibem  ftQ  good.    Tben  was  Dr.6<Ero«i4flf&i% 

and  we  made  a  noise  aE  the  cveniii^  ;  attl  iIm 
was  P*^py^  and  Wraial  till  1  drove  kin  aan 
Aod  1  haVe  no  loi^  of  my  mistress,  wbo  l«qlK 
»nd  frt^kJ,  and  frolidu  U  aU  tfae  lc»n^  ^Tiii4 
ncf  er  thinks  of  poc^  C«Iiil 

[f  Mr.  Tbrale  will  biai  oootinuR  ui  iiMa^ii 
i^hall,  I  hjp^t  ^^^  toget!ier  ^Lg&iit,  Mii  4i  m 
t^tytid  tbuigs  aa  ever  «e  did ;  but  perfaafv  fK 
w^U  be  made  too  pnood  to  he«d  ine^  an!  t^lvl 
hifcye  often  told  you,  it  wiU  not  be  ea» j-  fbr  y«»  « 
jind  audi  another- 

Clueeney  liu  been  a  good  ghf^  mitd  wnir  M 
n  kiter;  if  Barney  aaia  sbe  would  wziu^^ 
told  you  a  Hb.  Bbe  writes  ooUvif^  to  m 
ran  write  home  fast  cnougb*  t  Itaw  ■ 
mind  not  to  let  lier  knms  thai  D^. 
whom  I  bad  recommended  her  nom}^  sp 
n  with  great  commendatiofi,  mnd  thmt  tbt  ^mf 
whjeb  die  lent  ro?,  has  been  read  by  Dr.  Vm' 
renee  thrte  times  over.  And  yet  what  a  fip|| 
it  i&  She  no  more  mindi  me  ^h&n  rf  1  wi»l  ff 
Brangfton.  Fiay  »pe«ik  to  Cltieeiiey  lo  wllp 
agaJiL 

r  hftve  bad  a  cold  and  a  cooffb,  and  l^km 
opium,  and  think  I  am  better,  \Vc  hat*  ^ 
yery  cold  weaiher ;  bad  riding  weitther  fa-  rtf 
master,  but  he  ?dll  »^iirmount  it  alL  J>kl  Jte 
Browne  make  any  reply  to  j-oar  ccimparbm  rf 
buskne^^  with  ac^dtude,  or  did  jou  finite  dcnn 
her?  I  am  much  pleased  to  think  tfai  Mbft 
Cotton  thinks  me  worth  a  fnate^  and  a  plM 
upon  lief  wall ;  her  kindness  waa  hardfy  witMtt 
my  liope^  but  time  does  wonderful  thing*.  AH 
my  fear  is,  that  if  I  should  cotne  a^ain,  my  print 
would  be  taken  down,  I  fear  I  &haji  nerer 
hold  it. 

Who  dines  with  you?  Do  vou  »c«k  Dr* 
Woodward  or  Dr  Harringtoti?  Do  you  ^  l« 
the  bouse  where  they  wrilo  for  the  myttlft  f  Y«i 
arc  at  all  places  of  Wh  resort,  and  fafJafflMB^ 
hearts  by  d'>xens  ;  while  I  am  seeking^  for  s«ai^ 
thing  TO  say  about  men  of  whom  I  know  nothing 
hut  their  Ttirees,  and  somctimea  Tery  little  « 
Uiem.  Now  I  have  begtmj  iiowererj,  f  do  not 
despair  of  making  an  end  Mr.  Nichola  boldi 
that  Addison  is  the  nio^t  iB&^ng  of  all  that  I  haT« 
donct  I  doubt  they  will  not  be  done  hvtbre  yoti 
come  away. 

Now  you  think  yourself  the  first  writer  in  tfm 
world  for  a  letter  alxiut  nolhtii^.  Can  you  wiitfl 
such  a  l&tlcr  aa  this  7  f^o  vrufceHaneoua,  wltfc 
sut'h  noble  disdnin  of  re^ilarity,  like  Bhak* 
speaj-e'e  works ;  auch  gmeeful  negtig«nc»  of 
tmnaitinn,  like  the  encienl  enthueiaJta?  The 
pure  voi^e  of  nature  and  of  friend  ship.  Now  of 
whom  fthftll  I  proceed  to  speak  ?  Of  whom  but 
Mrs.  Montague?  Haviuf*  mentioned  Shakspeare 
and  Ntttore^  doei  not  the  name  of  ^lontagvm 
force  ilaclf  upon  mc  jf  Such  were  the  traniitioa* 
of  the  ancienta,  which  now  aeem  abrupt,  bccaMv 
the  intermediate  ideji  iai  lost  to  modem  undef- 
ptt^ndingi.     I  wish  h«r  naxne   had 
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Uaelf  with  firiaodabip  ^  but,  ab  Colin,  thj  hopes 
are  in  vmin !  One  tning  however  is  left  me^  I 
have  still  to  oompUin;  but  I  hope  I  ehall  not 
complain  much  while  you  have  any  kindnflaa 
for  me.  I  am,  dearest  and  dearest  Madam, 
four,  kc  London,  April  ll  thj  Hsa. 


LETTER  XUIL— To  the  Same. 

Dbaebst  Madam, 
Ma.  Thrale  never  will  live  abstinently,  till  he 
can  persuade  himself  to  abstain  by  rule.  1  lived 
on  potatoes  on  Friday,  and  on  spinach  to-day  ; 
but  I  have  had,  I  am  afraid,  too  many  dinners  of 
lata  I  took  physic  too  both  days,  and  hope  to 
^t  to-morrow.  When  he  comes  home,  we  -w  ill 
shame  him,  and  Jebb  shall  scold  him  into  regti^ 
larity.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  he  is  nlwDye 
one  of  the  company,  and  that  my  dear  Q.uceney 
ie  a|[aQi  another.  Encourage  as  you  can,  d^ 
musieal.giii 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dislike 
where  mutual  approbation  is  particularlv  ejr- 
pected.  There  is  often  on  both  sides  a  vjgijiuicc, 
not  over  benevolent;  and  as  attention  is  stmngly 
excited,  so  that  nothing  drops  unheedc^df  any 
difference  in  taste  or  opinion,  and  some  difference 
where  there  is  no  restraint  will  commonly  appear^ 
immediately  generates  dislike. 

Never  let  criticisms  operate  upon  yout-  face  or 
Toor  mind ;  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  atiihor  is 
hurt  by  htt  critics.  The  blaze  of  rf^puiniion 
cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  ibc 
socket ;  a  very  few  names  may  bo  considered  a^^ 
perpetual  lamps  that  shine  unconsumed.  From 
the  author  or  Fitzosbome's  Letters  I  cannot 
think  mysdf  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only 
once  about  thirty  jears  ag;o,  and  in  some  ^maU 
dispute  reduced  bun  to  whistle ;  having  not  seen 
him  since,  that  is  the  last  impressioi^.  Poor 
Moore  the  Fabulist  was  one  of  tne  company. 

Mrs.  Montague's  long  stay  against  her  own 
iAcIioation,  is  very  convenient.  You  would,  by 
your  own  confession,  want  a  companion  ;  nnd 
she  is  par  phin&iw,  conversing  with  ner  you  may 
fiM  9mriH$  in  one. 

At  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mrs.  B ,  a 

travelled  ladv,  of  great  spirit,  and  some  con^ 
sciousness  of  her  own  alnlities.  We  had  a  con' 
test  of  gallantry,  an  hour  long,  so  much  to  iKe 
dtvenioa  of  the  company,  that  at  Ramnay^^  laat 
in  a  crowdea   room,  they   would  have 


fitted  us  again.  There  were  Smelt,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Sl  Asaph,  who  comes  to  every  place ; 
and  Lord  Monboaido,  and  Sir  Joshua,  and  lodiea 
out  of  tale. 

The  Exhibition,  how  will  jou  do  cith'^r  to 
see  or  not  to  see  1  The  Exhibition  is  eminently 
splendid.  There  ia  contour,  and  keeping,  and 
graee,  and  exmessioa,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
•rtifleial  exoellenee.  The  apartments  were  truly 
wtKj  noble.  The  pictures,  for  the  sake  of  a  sky^ 
IlgiiL  are  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  there  we  dinpdi 
and  I  sat  over  against  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
See  how  I  live  when  I  am  not  under  petticoat 
gmreniment.    I  am,  &c. 

"      "       ""      1,1780. 


LETTER  XLIV^— ^To  nu.  Same. 

London,  Jknt »,  ITSO, 
Dear  Madam, 
To  the  question.  Who  was  impressed  with  eon- 
-' --1 J  ii  niay  with  great  truth  be  auiwered 


that  every  body  was  impressed,  lor  nobody  was 
sure  of  his  safety. 

On  Friday  the  good  Protestants  met  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  at  the  summons  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  marching  to  Westminster, 
insulted  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  bore 
it  with  great  tameness.  At  night  the  outrages 
began  by  the  demohtion  of  the  mass-house  by 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  ol 

f3vcrnmcnt  I  cannot  give  you.  On  Monday,  Mr» 
trahan,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  had,  I  think,  been  insulted,  too^ 
of  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace ;  and  htf 
Lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregularitY. 
On  Tuesday  night  they  pdlod  Sown  Fielding's 
house,  and  burnt  his  goods  in  the  street  Tlbey 
had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  (George  Savfle% 
house,  but  the  buildinff  was  saved.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruins,  they  went  to 
Newgate  to  demand  then:  companions  who  had 
been  seized  demolishing  the  chapeL  The  keepa^ 
could  not  release  them  but  by  the  Mayor's  par* 
mission,  which  he  went  to  ask :  at  his  return  h« 
found  ail  the  prisoners  rcleaseo,  and  Newgate  ia 
a  blaze.  They  then  went  to  Bloomsbuiy,  and 
fastened  upon  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  which 
they  pulled  down ;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they 
totally  burnt  them.  They  have  since  gone  to 
Cane-wood,  but  a  guard  was  there  before  theaw 
They  plunaered  some  Papists,  I  think,  and  burnt 
a  mass-house  in  Moorfields  the  same  nighu 

On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scott  to 
look  at  Newffate^  and  found  it  in  ruins,  wiUi 
the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  I  went  by,  the  Pt^ 
testants  were  plundering  the  Session-house  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  a 
hundred ;  but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure^  in 
full  security,  without  sentinels,  without  trepida 
tion.  as  men  lawfully  employed,  in  fbil  day. 
Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  commercial  place. 
On  Wednesday  they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  and 
the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Marshalsea,,  and 
Wood -street  Counter,  and  Clerkenwell  Bridewell, 
and  released  all  the  prisoners. 

At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet  and  to  the 
King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
places;  aiid  one  might  see  the  glare  of  confla- 
gration fill  the  sky  from  many  ports.  The  sight 
was  dreadfuL  Some  people  were  threatwiedj 
Mr.  Strahan  advised  me  to  take  care  cf  vry^m. 
Such  a  time  of  terror  you  have  been  happy  in  nsC 
seeing. 

The  King  said  in  council,  chat  the  magistntss 
had  not  done  their  duty,  but  that  he  wotdd  do 
his  own ;  and  a  proclamation  was  pvMishod, 
directing  us  to  keep  our  servants  within  dooi% 
as  the  peace  was  now  to  be  preeerved  by  Santf. 
The  soldiers  were  sent  out  to  different  part%  ajMl 
the  town  is  now  quieL 

What  has  happened  at  your  house  you  wiU 
know,  the  harm  ia  only  a  fiiw  b«tts  of  beer; 
and  I  think  you  may  be  sure  that  the  danm  Ir 
over.  Theieisabodyof  soUiersatSUMario* 
ret's  Hill. 

Of  Mr.  Tyson  I  know  nothings  nor  can  ipamt 
to  what  he  can  allude;  but  I  know  that  a  youBf 
fellow,  of  little  more  than  seventy,  is  natiuaU^ 
an  unresisted  oonqneror  of  heartsL 

Pray  teU  Mr.  Thiala  that  I  Kve  hire  and  h«f» 
no  fhnt,  and,  if  he  does  not  int«|)oet,  am  wpi 
likely  to  havo  4^^^;  bnt  I  think  te  m^ 
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JIM  dHt   yOV 


LETTER  XLVL— To  rac  8amc. 


Or  yovr  injUMStimM,  to  prsT  inr  jrm,  umI  uritc 

10  ytm^  I  Ivyps  to  l«ftve  ndther  unobMrred ;  ftiid  • 

f  iHfM  to  ilnd  yoa  willing  in  a  nhoft  tine  to  alle- 1 


bitf  it  «u  PM  waaftod- 

sll  we  can  lo  loake  yoa 

mtMt  <k>  all  yen  can  for  jovneIC     ^Whaft  w^* 

wikat  70a  can  do,  will  ior  a  time  bo  h«l  Utj 

ja  ccrtaib! J  that  calamit  j,  wluch  n»y-  be  chb 

dered  as  doomed  to  fidl  ineTitAblT  oa  baJf  wm 

kind,  ii  not  finaOj  witboot  aUeriaxwo. 

It  ia  aooiethinf  for  me,  ibat,  ais  I  bsro  ■■(  d» 
deercpitade,  I  hare  not  tbe  caOooacM  ^M 
fit.  I  bope  in  time  lo  be  leai  afflicted-  I  ai^ltB. 


VtaU  yoor  trooUe  by  tonne  o«ber  eserciae  of  the 
bM«  1  am  twA  witbout  mj  port  of  tbe  cal»- 
tdlf.  No  death  Miee  that  of  lay  wife  baa  ever 
opptewicd  roe  Kke  thia.  Bat  let  ua  mnerober, 
tMU  we  aro  in  the  handa  of  Ilim  who  knowa 
when  to  pwe  and  when  Vt  take  away  ;  wbo  will 
look  vpon  OS  with  merey  tbroofh  all  our  Taria- 
tiom  of  exiatonce,  and  who  inrites  ui  to  call  on 
hhn  in  the  d»r  ff(  trouble.  Call  upon  him  in 
0iii  great  roTMotion  of  Kfe,  and  call  with  oonfi- 
deoee.  Yrm  will  then  iind  comfort  for  the  i)ast, 
mii  support  for  the  future.  He  that  has  grren 
yoa  happiness  in  marriage,  to  a  degree  of  which, 
wfiboat  personal  knowledge,  I  shouM  bare 
tbooffbt  tJia  dcaenption  labukxia,  can  give  you 
Motner  mode  of  happineas  as  a  mother;  and  at 
km  the  happtaMas  of  losing  all  temporal  cares  in 
llw  iboMbto  of  an  otonnty  n  HeaTai»' 


LETTER  XLVm.— To  m  SaMB. 

Xiadiw,  Jfyra  Oit,  HB. 

Dkae  Madam, 
That  you  are  gradually  recorenii^  yam  tnm 
qmilKj  is  the  effect  to  be  humbly  expected  Abb 
trust  m  God.    Do  not  represent  life  aa  daibv 
than  it  is.    Your  kiss  haa  been  wmy  grant,  k«t 
you  retain  more  than  almoat  any  otklcr  eaa  bopa 
to  possMs.    You  are  high  in  the  opinioB  of  man- 
kind ;    yoa  have   children   from  wbom   nmcb 
pleasure  may  be  expected ;   and  tbat  yOQ  wi& 
find  many  fnend^,  you  haTO  no  reason  to  doobt. 
Of  my  friendship,  be  it  worth  more  or  Waa,  I 
bope  yon  think  yoofaelf  certain,  witboot  OMMb 
alt  or  care.    It  will  not  be  easy  for  me  to  rapny 
the  benefiu  that  I  baye  receiTed:  bat  I  bope  to 
ba  ahrays  ready  at  your  ealL    Oar  aonow  bee 
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diftreDt  elftota;  you  are  withdrawn  into  »oK- 
tude,  and  I  am  driTen  into  company.  I  am 
afimid  of  thinking  what  I  liave  lo«t.  I  never  tmd 
aoch  a  friend  berore.  Let  me  have  jrour  prayere 
and  those  of  my  dear  Clueeney. 

The  prudence  and  resolution  of  your  dtm^ 
to  return  so  soon  to  your  business  and  your  duty 
deaarves  great  praise :  I  shall  commumeaie  it  on 
Wednesday  to  the  other  executors.  Be  pJeas^eJ 
to  let  me  know  whether  you  would  kaTe  me  come 
to  Streatham  to  receire  you,  or  stay  here  till  the 
nait  day.    I  am,  Ite. 


LETTER  XLIX.— To  tbi  Sams, 

Bolt-cottrtt  FUtt'9tre€tf  Jmf  191*,  ITBS, 
DsAa  Madam, 

I  AM  siting  down  in  no  cheerful  solitude  to  write 
a  narrative  which  wouU  once  have  affected  you 
with  tenderness  and  sorrow,  but  which  ¥ou  will 
perhaps  pass  over  now  with  a  careless  gbuiee  of 
frigid  mdifferenoe.  For  this  diminution  of  reeiud, 
however,  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  bTame 
you,  who  may  have  reasons  which  I  cannot  knxyw^ 
and  1  do  not  blame  myseU^  who  have  for  a  great 
part  of  human  life  done  you  what  good  I  could, 
and  have  never  done  you  evil. 

I  have  been  disordered  in  the  usual  way,  and 
have  been  relieved  by  the  usual  methodoj  by 
opium  and  cathartics,  but  had  rather  lesseued  my 
dose  of  opium. 

On  Monday  the  16th  I  sat  for  my  pictttre,  and 
walked  a  considerable  way  with  little  inoiirive- 
nience.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  I  Mi 
nnrself  ludit  and  easy,  and  began  to  plan  scbcmes 
of  life.  Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time 
waked  and  sat  up,  as  has  been  long  my  cusft^im, 
when  I  felt  a  confusion  and  indistinctness  in  my 
head,  which  lasted  I  suppose  about  half  a  minute  ; 
I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  God,  that  however  he 
might  afflict  m^r  body,  he  would  spare  my  tiad«F- 
fltanding.  This  prayer,  that  I  mieht  try  the 
integrity  of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin  rerse. 
The  lines  were  not  very  good,  but  I  knew  ihem 
not  to  be  very  good :  1  made  them  easily,  and 
eonduded  myseu*  to  be  unimpaired  in  my  facui* 
des. 

Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken 
pom  me.  I  had  no  pain,  and  so  little  dejection 
in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I  wondered  at  my 
own  apathy,  and  considered  that  perhajM  deaui 
itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  exclLe  le99 
liorror  than  seems  now  to  attend  iL 

In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took  two 
drams.  Wine  has  been  celebmted  for  the  pro* 
duetion  of  eloquence.  I  put  myself  into  violent 
motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but  all  was  vfda. 
I  then  went  to  bed,  and,  stranj^e  as  it  may  seem, 
I  think,  slepL  When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  ^ 
contrive  what  I  shoukl  do.  Thou^  Gk)d  stopped 
my  speech,  he  left  me  my  hand:  I  enjoyed  a 
marey  which  was  not  granted  to  my  dear  friend 
Ijawrenoe,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  rac  an  1 
am  writiner,  and  rejoices  tnat  I  have  what  he 
wanted.  My  first  note  was  necessarily  to  my 
fervant,  who  came  in  talking,  and  could  not 
immediately  comprehend  why  he  shoukl  read 
what  I  put  mto  his  hands. 

I  than  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Alien,  that  I  might 


havaa  discreel  friend  at  hand  to  act  as  i  iwi^ 
should  require.  In  penning  this  note  I  had  aom» ' 
difficulty;  my  band,  I  knew  not  how  nor  whfc 
made  wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Tayfav 
to  come  to  roe,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden,  and  I 
sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my  neighhow. 
My  physicians  are  very  friendly  and  very  diaii^ 
tensted,  and  ^ve  me  great  hopes,  but  you  nmj 
unagine  my  situation.  I  have  so  far  reoovartd 
my  vocal  powers,  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  pnjtr 
with  no  very  imperfect  articulation.  MymemoK|!| 
I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was;  but  suck  mi 
attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safe^  of  evmr 
faculty.  . , 

How  this  will  be  received  by  you  I  know  aot 
I  hope  you  will  sympathise  with  me :  but  p«^ 
hape 


yoi 
noi 


Mj  mistraM.  grsdoiM,  mnd,  ixid  food,      *    - 
CriM,  Is hadnmb?    »Tlf  Uiim  he  thonld. 

But  can  this  be  possible  7  I  hope  it  cannot  1. 
hope  that  what,  when  I  could  speak,  I  spoka  tf 
-"ou,  and  to  you.  will  be  in  a  sober  and 

lOur  remembered  by  you ;  and  surely  it 

be  remembered  but  with  some  degree  of  kind* 
ness.  I  have  loved  you  with  virtuous  affeotion ; 
I  have  honoured  you  with  sincere  esteem.  Lat 
not  all  our  endearments  be  forgotten,  but  let  ma 
have  in  this  great  distress  your  pity  and  your 
prayers.  You  see  I  yet  turn  to  you  with  mjr 
complaints,  as  a  settled  and  unalienable  friend ; 
do  not,  do  not  drive  me  from  you,  for  I  have  not 
deserved  either  neglect  or  hatred. 

To  the  girls,  who  do  not  write  oflen,  for  Stiiy 
has  written  only  once,  and  Miss  Thrale  ow«a 
me  a  letter,  I  earnestly  recommend,  aa  their 
guardian  and  friend,  that  they  remember  th^ 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

I  suppose  you  may  wisn  to  know  how  mf 
disease  is  treated  by  the  physicians.  Thej  pot 
a  blister  upon  my  backf  ana  two  from  my  ear 
to  my  throat,  one  on  a  side.  The  blister  on  the 
back  has  done  litde,  and  those  on  the  throat 
have  not  risen.  I  bullied  and  bounced,  (it  stidka 
to  our  last  sand,)  and  compelled  the  anoth^caiv 
to  make  his  salve  according  to  the  Edinbuiig^ 
Dispensatory,  that  it  might  adhere  better.  I 
have  two  on  now  of  my  own  prescription.  They 
likewise  give  me  salt  of  harbhom,  whi(^  I  taka 
with  no  great  confidence,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
what  can  be  done  is  done  for  me.. 

0  God  I  give  me  comfort  and  confidence  ia 
Thee ;  forgive  my  sine ;  and  if  it  be  thy  fpDOd 
pleasure,  relieve  my  diseases  for  Jetua  Chnifli 
sake.    Amen. 

1  am  almost  ashamed  of  this  oueruloiia  lattw; 
but  now  it  is  written,  let  it  go.    Iam,li^ 


LETTER  L.— To  tbi  Samb, 
DiAa  Madam, 

Among  those  that  have  inquired  after  me.  Sir 
Philip  is  one ;  and  Dr.  Bumey  was  one  of  tnOM 
who  came  to  see  me.  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  indifference  or  n^lect  Dick  Bur 
ney  is  come  home  five  inches  taller. 

Yesterday,  in  the  evening,  I  want  to  chaic|k| 
and  have  bean  to-day  to  see  the  great  burning 
glaaa,  which  does  more  than  waa  ever  dona  bafoi* 
by  the  tranamiMion  of  the  iay%  but  ia  Do|.«qi|il 


^ 


tfkctd  in  Itejbeiii,  bat  i 
oipai«| 


-'5 


igold.    OfthenMM 

ttt  ili  tdSoOf  oiM  WIS  mrae  nora  vnriiy  oio 
iMte.    ToaMth0glftM,Icliadied  vpalites 
tt»giimL  tod  dMa  ipa  kdder  tothekttii^i 
rtfctil  in  fnn  iitirt  iiftnrinn  tnnjr,  fnr  larTnlra 
tetagh  dfltrnd difdnet  ftr ft tttle fiT^ 
Hm  tad  fidteia    The  orffUM  oC  speM 
v«y  MiK  but  wilL  I  hope^  be  bj  tte 
4M  ftMHymloM:  at  pneeiil^  like  wan  dtt» 
^PBik  SmK  tfief  cen  endareboC  little  lafeoar  at 
OMi.    Worid  TOO  BoClMve  been  v«7  tony  ife*. 
ae  wben  I  eonld  eearedy  epeek  7 

'ffVeih  eeatheiidee  wen  tUemonn 
l»  tmf  bead,  end  an  to  be  ceDtfaacd 

If  they  plajr  me  no  treacbeimia  tiiflk% 

■le  vety  little  paio. 

» have  yew  biiidneae  aad  yomjnjm^ 

1  think  on  me  ae  oo  a  man.  wIm^  fir  a  verf 

Nir  Bfiuhaa  oooe  yon  ■Bine 


th«r  five  me  vety  little 
Md  think 
^^Cd  btcoSd,  and  dealm  atlH  to  be 


lof  yoar  Bfi^ 
lyovr,  fce. 


LETTER  LL— To  m  Sam. 

x«fHiHsJMr»i»inii 

Tint  moniiogl  took  the  air  ^  a  tide  to  Hamp> 
fimdi  and  thb  afternoon  I  dhied  with  the  erabu 
Bat  fteih  candiandea  were  tUa  day  applied  to 


Ir.  Cator  caUed  on  me  to-day.  and  told  me 


»■•  x/m«us  iJ«iHw»M  wu  luo  w  uaj.  Buu  wwai 

Altl  he  had  ranted  yon  badi  to  Stfecthkm. 
inomd  the  unfitaeae  of  voar  retam  tfaifher,  on 
tfM  nelghboQrhood  thoold  have  Ibat  ito  habits  of 
depredation,  and  he  seemlBd  to  be  satiafted.  Bo 
Imtod  me  TOiy  kiodlr  and  cofdially  to  tir  the 
dr  of  Beekenham,  and  pleated  me  Tery  moon  bv 
MiaflbetfaMiatoattontkntoMiaaVbiy.  Then 
IttMKhgbdd  inUsdiaiacteryaadmodiattfiil- 
liiMt  in  mt  knowledge. 

Qlueeney  seems  now  to  have  foreotten  me.  Of 
the  diilbrent  appearance  of  the  hills  and  valleys 
an  account  may  perhaps  be  ffiven,  without  the 
tnppoaition  of  any  prodigy.  If  she  had  been  out 
and  the  evening  was  breezy,  the  exhalations 
would  rise  from  the  low  grounds  very  copiously ; 
and  the  wind  that  swept  and  cleared  tne  hills, 
would  only  by  its  cold  condense  the  vapours  of 
the  sheltered  valleys. 

Murphy  is  just  eone  from  me ;  he  visits  me 
very  kincuy,  and  I  have  no  unkindness  to  com- 
plain of. 

I  am  iorry  that  Sir  Philip*s  request  was  not 
treated  with  more  respect,  nor  can  I  imagine 
what  has  put  them  so  much  out  of  humour ;  I 
hope  their  ousiness  is  prosperous. 

I  hope  that  I  recover  by  degrees,  but  my  nights 
are  restleaa ;  and  you  will  suppose  the  nervous 
ayitem  to  be  somewhat  enfeebled.  I  am,  Madam, 
your,  &c 


LETTER  LU.— To  tbb  Sams. 

London,  Oct,  9tk,  ITM. 
Two  m^ita  ago  Mr.  Burke  aat  with  me  a  long 
tee :  be  aeems  much  pleased  with  his  journey. 
Wt  nad  both  aeen  Stonehenge  this  summer  for 
Hm  Ibat  time.    I  told  him  that  the  view  had 


idMttiL    OteAaftte 


Caaidea^time;  anA  hi»lAa»  Ai«a|p.a>|MttMi 
Mniieit  rt^  uMt  fltoMi  ^B  wBtit  avBtltB  it  sathi 
|o%«Md,  The  gdwr  ■!■■■■■  i  illy 
Dr.Ohaillam,  it,  Chat  it  WMWM^^hwteOM 


r.OhailtoB,ii^Chatit 
Mr.BoMet 


hgr •  knob  IbfiMl  M teti^TS 

M^  which  mtered  Md  a  koltwtM 

I  ptoaTtbUll 

^^ - .taialyeritoni 

of  fife.  Thia  Ptovea  likewiae  Ihe  otMCt  a«t 
be  ihetitioaa ;  fbr  they  tinft  eiMU  mmM^ 
'dnnfalt  matoea  codM  oo  ^ladi  ^^hm  ^^^^ 


not  yet  the  knowledM  of  n 
'  orthefinaiBf^ 


menn^  and  eovrid  have  t 
npiigfatpaitt ' 
Ton  havedonbdeba 


1 8ft 


yon  have  not,  I 
■nkean    * 

Itii^  innnropiMoaytaMwTrthffflVdlHi 
hahitatien  eif  theUandl,  nn  tt  dnririlBfll 
of  at  least  two  thoMand  yvutt  ( 
moat  ancient  woifc  of  i 
Balitbvy  etthedral  and 


ittfteiiMkb 


LETTER  LUI.— To  the  Sams. 

London^  Dec  ritk,  VOL 

DBAa  Madam, 
Thb  wearisome  solitude  of  the  long  niiiiiian 
did  indeed  su^st  to  me  the  convenienee  oTt 
club  in  my  nei^bourhood,  but  I  have  been  lm> 
dercd  from  attending  it  by  want  of  breath.  V 
I  can  complete  the  scheme,  you  ahall  have  ito 
names  and  the  regulations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for  I  hope  the  fridt  h 
rather  in  the  weather  than  in  me,  iiaa  been  voy 
hard  upon  me.  The  muscles  of  my  breast  at 
much  convulsed.  Dr.  Heberden  recomnMndi 
opiates,  of  which  I  have  such  homM-  that  I  do 
not  think  of  them  but  in  exiremU,  I  wma^  how- 
ever, driven  to  them  last  night  for*  refuge^  mri 
having  taken  the  usual  quantity,  durst  not  go  It 
bed,  for  fear  of  that  uneasiness  to  which  a  annt 
posture  exposes  me.  but  rested  all  night  ipi  a 
chair  with  much  relief,  and  have  been  to-day 
more  warm,  active,  and  cheerfuL 

You  have  more  than  once  wondered  at  ay 
complaint  of  solitude  when  you  hear  that  I  om 
crowded  with  visits,  hwpem  me  cM<a  fWtt. 
Visitera  are  no  proper  companions  in  tne  diaiii» 
ber  of  sickness.  They  come  when  I  could  aleop 
or  read,  they  stay  till  I  am  weary,  they  foree  Bit 
to  attend  when  my  mind  calls  for  relazatioQ,  i  ' 
to  speak  when  my  powen  will  hardly  (  ' 
mj  tongue.    The  anraaementa  and  < 
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of  languor  and  deprMsion  are  cowfened  by  fitUi- 
liar  and  domestic  companions,  which  can  be 
^ioilcd  or  called  at  will,  and  can  occasionally  be 
quieted  or  dismissed,  who  do  not  obetmct  accom- 
modation by  ceremony,  or  destroy  indolence  by 
awakening  effort 

Such  society  I  had  with  Level  and  Williama; 
aiich  I  had  where — ^I  am  never  likely  to  have  it 


I  withy  dear  lady,  to  you  and  my  dear  girls, 
many  a  cheerful  and  pious  Christmas.    I  am, 


LETTER  LIV.— To  Mas.  Pioxxi. 

London,  July  Bthy  ttM. 

DsAk  Madam,  | 

WsAT  you  have  done,  however  I  may  lament 
it,  I  have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  not 
been  iniarious  to  me;  I  thereforebreathe  ont 
one  siflh  mo"^  of  tenderness,  perhaps  useless, 
but  at  least  sincere. 

I  wish,  that  God  may  ^rant  you  every  blessing, 
that  jou  may  be  happy  m  this  world  for  its  short 
ooDtmuanea,  and  eternally  happ^f  in  a  bettor 
■Cato;-  and  whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your 
happijiess  I  am  very  ready  to  repay,  for  that 


kindness  which  8ocfth«d  twenty  years  of  a  life 
radically  wretched. 

Do  not  think  sliflfatly  of  the  advice  wliioh  I 
now  presume  to  ofrer.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Pioni 
to  seCDe  in  England :  yoii  may  hve  here  with 
more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  soev- 
rity ;  your  rank  will  be  higher,  and  your  fortmm 
more  wider  your  own  eye.  I  desire  not  to  detail 
aU  my  reasons :  bat  every  argnsaent  of  pradenee 
and  interest  is  for  England,  and  only  some  phan- 
toms of  amajifination  seduce  you  to  Italy, 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  counsel  is  naift, 
yet  I  havo  eased  my  hoart  bv  giving  it 

When  Glueen  Mary  took  the  resokition  of 
sheltering  herself  in  England,  the  Archbishop 
of  8t  iUidrews,  attempting  to  dissuade  her, 
attended  on  her  journey ;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  irremeable  stream  that  separated  the  two 
kingdoms,  walked  by  her  side  into  the  water,  in 
the  middle  of  which  be  SMzed  her  brible,  and 
with  earnestness  proportioned  to  her  danger  WH^^ 
his  own  afiection  pressed  her  to  return.  Thi 
oneen  went  forward. — If  the  parallel  reaeheo 
thus  far,  may  it  go  no  farther. — The  tears  stand 
in  my  eyes. 

I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  bo 
followed  by  your  good  wishes,  for  I  am,  wifli 
great  afibctwo,  your,  kc 


IRENE 

A  TRAGEDY, 

IN  PIVB  ACTS. 


llAnoMvr,  Emperor  of  the  Turks, 
Gau  Bassa,  FIrat  Visier,  .  .  . 
Ifueupha,  a  TorUih  Afa,  .  . 
A»ii.f.A,  an  Offlcer,    ' 


gj£J^    I  Tbkbh  Captains, 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJB. 

.    Mr.  8<noaeH.     MvaxA,  an  Emiiich,     .... 
^  "    "    '  Anendania  on  IsmOi 


Jlfr.  Oa 


PROLOGUE. 

Tb  gfittering  train,  whom  lace  and  velvet  bless, 
Sttspend  the  wrft  solicitudes  of  dress! 
Prom  grovelling  bosiness  and  superfluous  care, 
Ye  sons  of  Avarice,  a  moment  spare ! 
yotaiies  of  Fame^  and  worshippers  of  Power, 
Dismiss  the  pleasing  phantoms  for  an  hour! 
Our  daring  bard,  with  spirit  unconfined. 
Spreads  wide  the  mighty  moral  for  mankind. 
Learn  here  how  Heaven  supports  the  virtuous 

mind. 
Daring,  though  calm,  and  vigorous,  though  re- 
signed. 
Learn  here  what  anguish  racks  the  guilty  breast, 
In  power  dependent,  in  success  deprest 
Learn  here  tnat  Peace  from  Innocence  must  flow; 
All  else  is  empty  sound,  and  idle  show. 
If  truths  like  these  with  pleasing  langoagejoin; 


Ennobled,  yet  unchanged,  if  Nature  shine; 
If  no  wild  draught  de|Mrt  from  Reason*!  nuM^ 
Nor  gods  his  heroes,  nor  his  lovers  fools ; 
Intriguing  Wits !  his  artless  pk>t  forsive  j 
And  spare  him,  Boauties,  though  his  lovers  IHtt. 

Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pridei 
To  force  applause  no  modem  arts  are  trVd. 
Should  partial  catcalls  all  his  hopes  confound. 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound. 
Should  welcome  deep  relieve  the'weary  wil^ 
He  rolls  no  thunden  o^er  the  drowsy  pn. 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgment  spreadi^ 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  be«^^ 


ourc r_-^ ^ 

Unmoved  though  Witlings  sneer  and  Rivals  nfl^ 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  foil. 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strtili. 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain. 
In  Reason.  Nature,  Truth, hedaiwi  to  tntttt 
TeFopB,beakBt:  •iidjBYflt»,'b^ja^- 


« 


AOTL 
80EKB   Ir-DwiBTUvt^  mU  lmimm§m 

JLiM.  Aiid  is  it  ttu  Deiaetriai  meeli  Ui  fiiead, 
ffid  io  tiiB  motn  diigaiM  of  Tmlusli  rolMi^ 
-Witli  MTfii*  tocrtey  to  lurit  in  dhidoi^ 


Jiim  imimatUMifiuyrertad 

TkoM  grotiis  wm  flLttl,  Hmm  diigoiiet  vain  i 
0n  ttdw  'OUT  TsfmMi  oonaiioron  oato  qoBnchM 
lliair  ngPf  ud  palN  tlwfr  u»petite  of  nmdcri 
-Nomotetfaei^iittfld  lobra  tUnrto  lor  liloody 
And  woarr  eautlj  renito  lur  tottmeii 
.    £«ii.  rkOnooooiyoytiioglMaoftruMit 

Ko  Motuog  intorval  of  poooeftd  oonvw ; 
n*  last  offlold  ■oecoooi  tho  n^  of  ooiMiiiMli 


Tbo  last  of  iold^  nnfesiing  and 
>:£^aiM  list  compCidii  of  doMntrai 
^  "VfgiA  bfthn  imparioos  ioMiei*s 

Tho  giouiioff  Gmlu  brook  \ 


up 


PngDant  with  stores  tbst  India's  mines  m^ 

Th*  aeeomaiated  wealtli  of  toiling  age& 
Dm.  Tliat wealtli  too  sacred  fbrtlMir 

try^nsel 
Thai  wealthy  too  pleasing  to  bo  lost  for  freedom  1 
That  wealdi,  which,  granted  to  their  weeping 

prince, 
Had  ranged  embattled  nations  at  oor  gates! 
But.  thns  reserred  to  lore  the  wolves  of  Tmfc^, 
Adds  shame  to  frrief,  and  in&mj  to  loin. 
Lunentiqg  Avarice  now  too  late  disooven 
nor  own  neglected  in  tlie  frablic  safetif  • 
Letm,   Reproach  not  miseiy*— The  sons  of 

Gkoece, 
lU-iktedrace!  so  oft  beneged  in  Tain, 
WithfalAe  secnii^  beheld  mTasion. 
WhjriMald  they  fear  ?— That  power  that  kindlj 

spreads 
The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  showers, 
To  warn  the  wandering  linnet  to  the  shade, 
Beheld  without  concern  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate. 

Dem.  A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it. 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  populous,  luxurious  nobles, 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 
When  public  Villainy,  too  strong  for  justice. 
Shows  nis  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin, 
Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airy  wonders, 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard? 
When  some  neglected  fabric  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  rears,  and  totters  to  the  tempest. 
Mast  Heaven  oespatch  the  messengers  of  light. 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fall  7 
Leon.  Well  might  the  weakness  of  our  empire 

sink 
Before  such  foes  of  more  than  human  force ; 
Some  power  invisible,  from  heaven  or  hell, 
Conducts  their  armies,  and  asserts  their  cause. 
Dem.  And  yet,  my  friend,  what  miracles 

were  ¥m>ught 
Beyond  the  power  of  constancy  and  courage? 
Did  unresisted  lightning  aid  their  cannon  ? 
Did  roaring  whinwinds  sweep  us  from  the  ram- 
parts? 
"Twas  vice  that  shook  our  nenres,  twas  vice, 

Leontius, 


Itel 


Each  mght,  pratoetod  bj  tte 
didtting  my  dooo  ntraat^  I  wmmtm 
And.  woepm^  ties  the  irwumbfo  1 
With  vleni  pangs  I  yn&w  dM 
Saered  to  prayer,  and  wnndar 
WlierecommemkmhM  — 
And  jolht?  maintaia'd  eCa 

Dm.  How  changed,    alul— Nbv|M 
Desolatum 
In  triumph  sits  upon  our  alinttev'd  spinas 
Now  superstitioii,  igDorance^  wad  anoi^ 
Usvp  our  temple*,  and  pronne  oor  tmtL 

Lmm,  From  emy  palace  biiMta  a  wi^ 
damour. 
Tim  dreadful  disBODonoa  of  bsttfaanNM  tta^ 
ShiidLS  of  affiigfat  and  wailings  of  dbtama 
Oft  when  the  cnea  of  ▼iolnted  iMMtf 
Aroae  toHeayen,  and  pieiood  mj  falMdMm^ 
I  feK  thy  jpainsj  and  trembled  lor  Aaps^ 

Dm.  Aspasia!  aparo  that  lored/iHtHnfr 


ful 

Dear,  hapless 
My       '^' 


JLesR.  Suspend  the  thongfat. 

Dm.  All  thought  on  her  ie  i 
Tet  let  me  thmk— I  see  the  helpleae  msiit 
Behold  the  monsters  gaie  with  eaTega 


Behold  how  lust  and  rapine  struggle  neni  la: 

Lmu  Awake,  Demetiioa^  firooi  this  dW 
Sink  not  beneath  imaginary  aorrowa;  [tai^ 
Call  to  your  age,  your  courage  and  your  a'  * 
Think  on  the  sooden  chanm  of  hoasan  i 
Think  on  the  various  acciaenta  of  war : 
Think  on  the  mighty  power  of  awlnl  ynt^, 
Tldnk  on  that  Providence  that  goaidathsiNl 

Hem.  O  Providence  t  extend  thy  caie  lsa% 
For  Counffe  droops  unequal  to  the  t  lanhsf. 
And  weak  Philosophy  denies  her  euccoexa. 
Sure  some  kind  sabre  in  the  heat  of  battle^ 
Ere  yet  the  foe  found  leisure  to  be  cruel. 
Dismissed  her  to  the  sky. 

Leon.  Some  virgin  martyr, 
Peihaps,  enamour*d  of  resembling  virtue, 
With  gentle  hand  restrainM  the  atreama  of  fift^ 
And  snatchM  her  timely  from  her  country^  ftH^ 

Dem.  From  those  bright  redone  of  elsnsl 
day,  [niBl% 

Where  now  thou   sbin'st    among  thj  fBttow 
ArrayM  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me: 
In  pleasing  visions  and  assuasive  dreams, 
O !  soothe  my  soul,  and  teach  me  how  to  len 
thee. 

Lean.  Enough  of  unavailing  teara,  Demetnaa 
1  come  obedient  to  thy  friendly  summona^ 
And  hoped  to  share  thy  councila,  not  thy  asi- 

rows: 
While  thus  we  mourn  the  fortune  of  Aspasia^ 
To  what  are  we  reserved  ? 

Dem.  To  what  I  know  not : 
But  hope,  yet  hope,  to  happiness  and  honour; 
If  happmess  can  be  without  Aspasia. 

Leon.  But  whence  this  new-sprung  hope  7 

Dem,  From  Cali  Basse,  [counaala. 

The  chief,  whose  wisdom  guides  the  Turkish 
He,  tired  of  slavery,  though  the  highest  slaye. 
Proiects  at  once  our  freedom  and  his  own ; 
Ann  bids  w*  thus  disguised  await  hinp  her^. 


ILl 


IRENE:  A  TRAGEDY. 


M7 


Xeon.  Can  he  mstore  the  state  he  could  not 
BB,vel 
In  Tain,  when  Turkey^s  troops  assail'd  our  walls. 
His  kind  intelligence  betray*d  their  measures; 
Their  arms  prevailed,  though  Cali  was  our  friend. 

Dem.  When  the  tenth  sun  had  set  upon  our 
sorrows, 
At  midnight's  prirate  hour,  a  voice  unknown 
Sonnds  in  my  sleeping  ear,  ''Awake,  Deraetrins, 
Awake,  and  follow  me  to  better  fortune." 
Surprised  I  start,  and  bless  the  happy  dream ; 
Then,  rousing,  know  the  fiery  chief  Abdalla, 
Whose  quick   impatience   seized  my  doubtful 

hand, 
And  led  me  to  the  shore  where  Cali  stood, 
Pensive  and  listening  to  the  beating  surge. 
There,  in  soft  hints  and  in  ambiguous  phrase, 
With  all  the  diffidence  of  long  experience. 
That  oft  had  practised  fraud,  and  oft  detected, 
The  veteran  courtier  half  revealed  his  proiect 
By  his  command,  equipped  for  speedy  flignt, 
D^eep  in  a  winding  creek  a  galley  lies, 
Mann*d  with  the  bravest  of  our  fellow-captivee, 
Selected  by  my  care,  a  hardy  band. 
That  long  to  hail  thee  chief. 

Lem.  But  what  avails 
So  small  a  force?  or  why  should  Call  fly  ? 
Or  how  can  Cali's  flight  restore  our  country  ? 

Dan.  Reserve  these  questions  for  a  safer  hour ; 
Or  hear  himself^  for  see  the  Bassa  comes. 

SCENE  n. 
Dkmkthivs,  Lbontius,  and  Cali  Bassa. 

CaU,  Now^  summon  all  thy  soul,  illustrious 
Christian ! 
Awake  each  ftculty  that  sleeps  within  thee, 
The  courtier's  policy,  the  sage's  firmness. 
The  warrior's  ardour,  and  the  patriot's  zeal : 
If,  chasing  past  events  with  vain  pursuit. 
Or  wandenng  in  the  wilda  of  future  being, 
A  single  thought  now  rove,  recall  it  home. 
Bat  can  thy  fnend  sustain  the  glorious  cause. 
The  cause  of  liberty,  the  cause  of  nations  ? 

Dem,  Observe  him  closely  with  a  statesman's 

eye,  [Nature, 

Thou  that  hast  long  perused  the  draufffats  of 

And  knows't  the  characters  of  Vice  and  Virtue, 

Left  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  on  human  clay. 

CaU.  His  mien  is  lofty,  his  demeanour  great. 
Nor  sprightly  folly  wantons  in  his  air, 
Nor  oull  serenity  becalms  his  eyes. 
Such  had  I  trusted  once  as  soon  as  seen. 
But  cautious  a^e  suspects  the  flattering  form, 
And  only  credits  what  experience  tells. 
Has  silence  press'd  her  seal  upon  his  lips  7 
Does  adamantine  faith  invest  nis  heart? 
Will  he  not  bend  beneath  a  tyrant's  frown? 
Will  he  not  melt  before  ambition's  fire? 
Will  he  not  soften  in  a  friend's  embrace? 
Or  flow  dissolving  in  a  woman's  tears? 

Dem,  Sooner  uie  trembling  leaves  shall  find 
a  voice. 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  their  conscious  walks ; 
Sooner  the  breeze  shall  catch  the  flying  sounds^ 
And  shock  the  tyrant  with  a  tale  of  treason. 
Tour  slaughter'd  multitudes  that  swell  the  shore 
With  monuments  of  death,  proclaim  his  courage ; 
Virtue  and  liberty  engross  nis  soul. 
And  leave  no  place  for  perfidy  or  fear. 

Leon,  I  scorn  a  trust  unwillingly  reposed ; 
I>inMtnQs  wilt  not  lend  me  to  dMhoooor  I 


Consult  in  private,  call  me  when  your  i « 

Is  ripe  for  action,  and  demands  the  swoid. 

[CMng 
Dem,  Leontius,  stay. 
Cod.  Forgive  an  old  man's  weakness 
And  share  the  deepest  secrets  of  my  soul. 
My  wrongs,  my  fears,  my  motives,  my Aemg^ 
When  unsuccessful  wars  and  civil  facdons. 
Embrofl'd  the  Turkish  state,  our  Sultan's  uther 
Great  Amurath,  at  my  request  forsook. 
The  cloister's  ease,  resumed  the  tottering  throne^ 
And  snatch'd  the  reins  of  abdicated  power,  - 
From  giddy  Mahomet's  unskilful  hand. 
This  fired  the  youthful  king's  ambitious  breast  j 
He  murmurs  vengeance  at  the  name  of  Cali, 
And  dooms  my  rash  fidelity  to  ruin. 

Dem.  Unhappy  lot  of  all  that  shine  in  oonrta. 
For  forced  comuuance,  or  for  zealous  virtue, 
Still  odious  to  tne  monarch  or  the  people. 

CalL  Such  are  the  woes  when  arbitrary  power. 
And  lawless  passion  hold  the  sword  of  justice. 
If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports. 
Where  common  laws  restrain  the  prince  and 

subject, 
A  happy  land,  where  circulating  power 
Flows  through  each  member  or  th'  embodietf 

statej 
Snre^  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  blessing. 
Her  gmteful  sons  shine  bright  with  every  virtoei 
Untainted  with  the  Inst  of  innovation. 
Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule 
Unbroken  as  the  sacred  chain  of  nature. 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace. 
Lecn,  But  say,  great  Bassa,  why  the  Sultan^ 
anger. 
Burning  in  vain,  delays  the  stroke  of  death? 
Co/i  Young  and  unsettled  in  his  father's  king- 
doms. 
Fierce  as  he  was,  he  dreaded  to  destroy 
The  empire's  darling  and  the  soldier's  boaat; 
But  now  oonfirm'd,  and  swelling  with  his  ooo* 

Quests, 
Secure  ne  tramples  my  declining  fame,      [eyea. 
Frowns  unrestrain'd,  and  dooms  me  wiui  hii 
Dem.  What  can  reverse  thy  doom? 
CalL  The  Grant's  death. 
Dem,  But  Greece  is  still  forgot 
CalL  On  Asia's  coast. 
Which  lately  bless'd  my  gentle  govenunenty 
Soon  as  the  Sultan's  unexpected  fate 
Fills  all  th'  astonish'd  empire  with  confuaioiit 
My  policy  shall  raise  an  easy  throne ; 
The  Turkish  powers  from  Europe  shall  i  etreati 
And  harass  Greece  no  more  with  wasteftil  war. 
A  galley  mann'd  with  Greeks,  thy  charge,  Leon 

tius. 
Attends  to  waft  us  to  repose  and  safety. 
Dem,  That  vessel,  it  observed,  alarma  tho 
court. 
And  gives  a  thousand  fatal  questions  birth: 
Why  stored  for  flight?  and  why  prepand  by 
Cali? 
CaU,  ThishoarI'l]b€^,witbnnsametiDgftM^ 
Leave  to  perform  mj  pflgiimage  to  Mecca : 
Which  granted,  hides  ny  purpose  firom  th» 

world. 
And,  though  refused,  conceals  it  fi!om  the.  Suhaiw 

Leen,  How  can  a  single  hand  attempt  a  life 
Which  armies  guard,  and  citadels  enclose? 
CatL  For  j;etful   of  command,  with  capCnrt 
beautiee. 
Far  fra»  hiv  CvMpiy  lit  toya  Ua  how*  ftv&y. 


taa. 
Dm.  in  fitophkhi 

CM.  TIm  Suited  P«4] 
Is  BMMI  lotL  M  bJbtfM  4 
mMBMkwfcil^uMl  bet 
The  piooi  and,  wilk  Bodi 
nmr  badL  tiM  slhtariBf  W 
CcJMtiJgoodSw! 


toteSaU 


ItmoftyilBnMtbedMl  her 

CML  Ajmumi.  [Ml! 

Jkm,  WWtlwpi, wfait  tanow  iwh  apw  My 
Olaiid  neqaickly  to  tfM  weM  of  fcto  s 


Amaa  oelli  am,  let  me  fljr  to  eete 


Did 


GML  Bk  oAn  oft  npeetod,  eiai 
AtkncUi  nkindled  hie  eeeiietoaiM  fitrr, 
And  eMOjiped  tV  endeeimg  enie  eoe  i 


To  tliiwte  of  tortoie,  deeth,  end  viobtioiL 
Ami.  ThoM  todiooe  nenmtivee  of  f 


DiitTBCt  my  mndj  despetch  thy  lin^fOBf  tole; 
8eT,  did  &  voice  from  beeTen  raetram  tiM  tymntt 


1  ioConOfiag  enfrie  gneid  her  from  Umf 
M.  Juet  ie  the  moment  of  i 


Another  plnnderer  brongfat  the  bngfat  Iraeef 
Of  ec^ael  beenty,  bat  of  eofter  mien, 
Fear  m  ^wreye^  enbmimion  on  her  tongniy 
Hnrmoamral  chetme  ettmcted  me  rMtudi^ 
Dieerm'd  hb  mge,  end  in  repeeted  vimto 
QeinM  ett  hie  heeit ;  et  length  hie  eager  lof« 
To  her  tmnelenM  the  ollbr  of  a  cnnm. 
Leon.  Nor  foon^  again  the  bright  twnptatioo 

ML  TfeaMngtomnt^aerdaiinf  toiefiMw 
Whik  Heiifenai&  l£liomet  difide^ 


'With  COT  careaaee  and  with  pleaL_^ 

0he  (beefs  bis  hopet ,  and  soothee  him  to  delay. 
For  ber,  repose  10  banish'd  from  the  night, 
Aod  business  from  the  day.    In  ber  apertments 
He  lives 

Leon,  And  there  must  falL 

CalL  But  yet  th'  attempt 
Is  hazardous. 

Leon.  Forbear  to  speak  of  bazarde ; 
What   has  the  wretch  that  has  sunrived  bis 
His  friends,  his  liberty,  to  haiaid  ?        [country, 

OsK.  Life. 

Dem.  Th*  inestimable  privilege  of  breathing ! 
Important  hazard !    WhaCs  that  airy  bubble, 
Wnen  weighM  with  Greece,  with  viitoe,  with 

Aspasia? 
A  fleeting  atom,  dust  that  fidls  unheeded 
Into  the  aidverse  scale,  nor  shakes  the  balance. 

CsU.  At  least  this  day  be  calm— If  we  succeed, 
Aspa8ia*B  thine,  and  all  thy  life  is  rapture. — 
Seel  Mustapha,  the  tyrant's  minion  comes; 
Inreet  Leontius  with  nis  new  command ; 
And  wait  Abdalla's  unsuspected  visits ; 
Remember  Freedom,  Oloiy,  Qreece,  and  Love. 
[Exeunt  Dcm.  and  Lkon. 

SCENE  m. 
Cam,  md  Mustafba. 
.¥iif.  By  what  enchantment  does  this  lovely 
Greek 
lloM  in  her  ehaine  the  eaptif  tted  Snltant 


Or 
Lo«% 

m!wb  wniiioire  WMMm^ 
Bntwfflaheyet 


^^oee  peerenlH 


I^erand 


eflkii 


Dreee'd  in  each  chum  of  gny  majpflkM 
AUnring  giendwr  oeorto  tar  to  lyo  mil 

iq<BolooBtwlbo£&i 


JPaioliflotmo  fov""! ' 
^CyfLSooqwifldy 

SS^L^^b!^ 

And  overj  danger  aimdEO  wii 

Mm.  HoweSalleooratlM 
How  will  tlM  bri|dit  ABMwio  I 

CA  Should  ahe^te 
lealona, 
With  piom  warmui  receivo  < 

Mmi,  Heaven  wiO  iwintimnii  iho  mmmai 
larvour. 
WUdilofoof  gnotaeei^MiC  of  tM^h^^A 

oomee 
Alone^  with  amorooi  hoato  to  seek  kio  leML 
SCENE  IT. 
MABOMBTy  Cau  BaaaA.  mud  MviTAVaa. 
GML  Hail!  tetnr  of  Oo  aMnowihi  efte 
worid» 
Unahaken  be  thy  timme  oa  ooith*o  Btm  hM% 
Live  till  the  eon  forgeta  to  dovt  his  booiHL 
And  weaiy  planeCa loiter  in  their  eonMOt 
JUL  Bat,  Cali.  let  Irene  ahsuvthranm 
For  what  ia  lengtli  of  daye  witlMHit  fnooT 
I  come  from  empty  noise,  and  tnstele..  ^ 
From  crowds  that  hide  a  monarch  froml 

To  prove  the  sweets  of  privacy  and  J 

Ana  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  Irene. 

CoK.  O  may  her  beauties  last  unchanged  If 
time. 
As  those  that  bless  the  manaione  of  the  good! 
Mah.  Each  realm  where   beauty  tnini  thi 
graceful  shape. 
Swells  the  fair  breast,  or  animates  the  g;lanofl^ 
Adorns  my  palace  with  its  brighteat  virffina; 
Yet,  unacquainted  with  these  sod  emotMna, 
I  walkM  superior  through  the  blaze  of  chami^ 
Praised  without  rapture,  left  without  regret 
Why  rove  I  now,  when  absent  from  my  fair. 
From  solitude  to  crowds,  from  crowds  to  aolitod% 
Still  restless,  till  I  clasp  the  lovely  maid. 
And  ease  m^  loaded  soul  upon  her  bosom? 

Mu8,  Forgive,  great  Sultan,  that  intrusive  dotj^ 
Inquires  the  finaldoom  of  Menodorus, 
The  Grecian  counsellor. 
JtfoA.  Go  see  him  die ; 
His  martial  rhetoric  taught  the  Greeks  reeiatoiioo; 
Had  they  prevailed,  I  ne'er  had  known  Irene. 

[ExU  MuiTAnu. 
SCENE  V. 
Mahomet,  and  Cau. 
JlfoA.  Remote  from  tumult,  in  th*  a^joinkoc 
palace. 
Thy  oaio  aball  guard  thia  traaaozo  of  agr  ooilt 


fl.J 


uaamt  A  traobdy. 


0)9 


There  let  ABpaaio,  since  my  fair  eDtraato  it. 
With  oonvcrte  chase  the  melancholy  momenta. 
Sur^  chiilM  with  sixty  winter  camps,  thy  blood 
At  Slight  of  female  charms  will  glow  no  more. 

CdU.  Theso  years,  unconqueFd    Mahomet, 
demand 
Deaires  more  pare,  and  other  cares  than  love. 
Long  have  I  wishM,  before  our  prophet's  tomb, 
To  pour  my  prayers  for  thy  successful  reign, 
To  qnit  the  tamuUs  of  the  noisy  camp. 
And  sink  into  the  silent  /^rave  in  peace. 

Mo/l  What!  think  of  peace  while  haughty 
Seanderbeg, 
Elate  with  conquest,  in  his  native  mountaina, 
ProwU  o'er  the  wealthy  spoils  of  bleeding  Tur- 
key! 
While  fair  Hiincaria's  unexhausted  valleya 
Pour  forth  their  legions,  and  the  roaring  Daonbe 
Rolls  half  his  ^ooaa  unheard  through  shouting 

camps! 
Nor  oooldst  thou  more  support  m  life  of  sloth 
Tban  Amurath — 

Calu  Still  full  of  Amurath.  [JbitU, 

•MidL  Than  Amuiath,  accuetom'd  to  command, 
Could  bear  his  son  upon  the  Turkish  throne. 

Co/t.  This  pilgrimage  our  lawgiver  ordain'd — 

Mah.  For  those  who  could  not  please  by  nobler 
service. 
Ovr  warlike  Prophet  loves  an  active  faith. 
The  holy  flame  of  enterprizing  victue 
Mocks  the  dull  vows  of  solitude  and  penance, 
And  scorns  the  laxy  hermit's  cheap  devotion. 
Shine  thou,  distinffuish'd  by  supenor  merit, 
With  wonted  xcafpursue  the  task  of  war, 
Till  every  nation  reverence  the  Koran, 
And  every  suppliant  lift  his  eyes  to  Mecca. 

Cali  This  regal  confidence,  this  pious  ardour. 
Let  prudence  moderate,  though  not  suppress. 
Is  not  each  realm  that  smiles  with  kinder  suns, 
Or  boasts  a  happier  soil,  already  thine? 
Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold, 
Exchanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendour. 

.VoA.  Freach  thy  dull  politics  to  vulgar  kings. 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  thy  master's  future  greatp 

ness. 
His  vast  designs,  his  plans  of  boundless  power. 
When  every  storm  in  my  domain  shall  roar. 
When  every  wave  shall  beat  a  Turkish  shore ; 
Then,  Cali,  shall  the  toils  of  battle  cease, 
Then  dream  of  prayer,  and  pilgrimage,  and 


-^eaoe. 


nage, 
[Ex 


Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 
SCENE  I. 
AspaiiA  mi  Irbnk. 
Irau.  Aspaaia,  jet  pursue  the  sacred  theme ; 
Esdbanot  the  ttorea  of  pious  eloquence. 
And  teach  me  to  repel  the  Sultan's  passion. 
Still  at  Aspana's  voice  a  sudden  raptnro 
Exalts  my  soul,  and  fortifies  my  heart 
The  glittering  vanities  of  emp^  sreatneaa. 
The  hopes  and  fears,  the  ioys  and  pains  of  lifi^ 
DiMolve  in  air,  and  vanish  mto  nothing. 

Jin.  Let  nobler  hopes  and  juster  fears  succeed. 
And  bar  the  passes  of  Irene's  mind 
Aninst  returning  guilt 

irme.  When  thou  art  absent 
Deadi  nses  to  my  view,  with  all  hit  tmon: 
Tliea  nikma,  hpnid  as  a.  mQfd«mHi  di^^ 
tR 


Chill  my  resoives,  and  blast  my  blooming  virtiw: 
Stern  Torture  shakes  his  bloody  scooige  before 

me, 
And  An^ish  gnashes  on  the  fatal  wheel. 

Jitp.  Since  fear  predominates  in  evory  thought, 
And  sways  thy  breast  with  absolute  dominion, 
Think  on  the   insulting  scorn,  the  conscious 

pangs, 
The  future  miseries  that  wait  the  apostate; 
So  shall  Timidity  assist  thy  reasoiK 
And  Wisdom  into  virtue  turn  thy  frailty. 
Irene.  Will  not  that  Power  that  form'd  the 

heart  of  woman. 
And  wove  the  feeble  texture  of  her  nervesL 
Forgive  those  fears  that  shake  the  tender  frame  t 
^tp.   The  weakness    we   lament,  ourselves 

create; 
Instructed  from  our  infant  years  to  court. 
With  counterfeited  fears,  the  aid  of  man, 
We  leam  to  shudder  at  the  rustling  breezS^ 
Start  at  the  light,  and  tremble  in  the  darii ; 
Till.  aActation  ripening  to  belief. 
And  Folly  frighted  at  her  own  chimeras^ 
Habitual  cowardice  usurps  the  soul. 
Irene.  Not  all  hke  thee  can  brave  the  shocks 

of  fate.  [ledgSi 

Thy  soul,  by  nature  C[reat,  enlarged  by  know* 
Soars  unenoumber'd  with  our  idle  cares, 
And  all  Aspasia,  but  her  beauty's  man. 
Atp,  Each  generous  sentiment  is  thine^  Dob 

metrius. 
Whose  soul,  perhaps,  yet  mindful  of  Aspasia^ 
Now  hovers  o'er  this  melancholy  shade. 
Well  pleased  to  find  thy  precepts  not  forgotlaiL 
O  !  could  the  grave  restore  the  pk>us  hero^ 
Soon  would  his  art  or  valour  set  us  free. 
And  bear  us  far  from  servitude  and  erimes. 
Irene,  He  yet  may  live. 
^sp,  Alas!  delusive  dream ! 
Too  well  I  know  him ;  his  immoderate  eosrsga^ 
The  impetuous  sallies  of  excessive  virtue^ 
Too  strong  for  k>ve,  have  hurried  him  on  death. 

SCENE  II. 

AsrAsiA,  Ihekk.  Cali,  end  Asoalla. 

Calu  [To  Abo.  as  ihey  advance.]  Behold  our 
future  SultoncBS,  Abdalla ; 
Let  artful  flattery  now,  to  lull  suspicion, 
Gtide  through  Irene  to  the  Suhan's  ear. 
WouM'st  thou  subdue  the  obdurate  cannibsl 
To  tender  friendship,  praise  him  to  his  mistrsss, 

[To  lEIlfB. 

Well  may  those  eyes  that  view  these  heavsnlj 

charms 
Reject  the  daughters  of  contending  kin^ ; 
For  what  are  pompous  titles,  proud  alliance. 
Empire  or  wealth,  to  excellence  hke  thine  7 

Md.  Receive  the  impatient  Sultan  to  thy  i 
And  may  a  long  posterity  of  monarchs, 
The  pride  and  terror  of  succeeding  days. 
Rise  from  the  happy  bed ;  and  future  qu» 
Difiiise  Irene's  beauty  throvgh  the  wondl 

Irene.  Can  Mahomet's  imperial  hand  dasesad 
To  dasp  a  slave  ?  or  can  a  soul  like  miae, 
Unused  to  power,  and  form'd  for  humbler  set 
Support  the  splendid  miseries  of  greatness? 

Cali.  No  regal  pageant,  decked  with  cMoal 
honoure, 
Scom'd  by  his  subjects,  trampelled  by  tts  hm^ 
No  feeUe  tyrant  oi  a  petty  sUte, 
Courts  tfass  to  shaksMs.*     ^ 
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Bom  to  eommnnd,  aj  thou  t<i  chdfin  mitnktndif 
The  SuJraii  from  hinli^Jf  derivt's  liis  areatness. 
Observe  bright  maid,  n a  hifl  res-btlesa  voice 
Drive*  on  the  ttjmpc*!  oriieatnicriTe  war. 
How  natioti  after  tiation  taih  before  htm. 

t^^d.  At  hi»  dread  nd^me  tin?  distant  luottnlainB 

Their  cloudy  summit  %  aii't  tlie  Rona  of  ntrce- 
That  rinije  unrivilixi^d  fmm  lock  to  rocJi, 
Distruil  ihii  external  forlr^ssp^  of  Natiir*^, 
And  wiili  lllreir  gloomy  cttTcfiiH  mom  obnciine, 

t/lnp.    Forbear   thi»    lavibh  [jomp  of  dreadful 
pmiHc  ; 
*rho  Horrid  tnmgr^s  of  wnr  and  ^In tighter 
R«oeW  our  fnormwa  aivd  awiikr  our  fcarn^ 

Sbd.  VnUi  mctbinkR  yoxi  wavinir  trees  afJbrd 
A  doubtful  fjlimoao  of  our  ■i>proachine  frimda  ; 
Juiit  ftsi  f  inarkM  thctn,  ihcy  forsook  lli«  nhovn. 
And  tum-d  thdr  hn<nly  nlopn  J^ "*"  "*" ^"~ 

Cdi,  Conduct  tbfw*^  (pieor*:^,.  ^a^* 
pulae^^  ^ 
Bucb  heave  id)'  b«^ftUtJ,  fornf  d  for  ftdo 
The  pride  of  mouiHTchi^thr  reward/^ 
^uch  benutj  mo  It  uoi  shine  to  viilg       j^tw. 

SCENE  III. 

Ctdt  l$&lm.]  How  Hcttven,  in  scorn  of  hu- 

mftn  arro|rance, 
Col  omits  to  trivtai  chance  the  fate  of  nation?  ! 
Whde  with  incc!*Harii  tlioiijrht  lalwirious  man 
Eilcnda  bi»  mighty  tjt^Jwnves    of   wealth    and 

pi>wor, 
And  towpm  anrl  triitmplwt  in  tcT<?al  <r*-Batn©P«; 
SoniHi  mcri(ii<otal  j^unt  uf  0|i^H>*ition 
BUiti  all  thti  ht'Hutioj^  of  hi"*  n>?w  cr^atton, 
O'Aftitrni  the  fabric  of  pi^iinmptijsoua  reason, 
And  whfil(n»»  Ibe  BWitllmjr  iirelitt*rt  bcTioath  it, 
Hfld  not  the  brr>**z*?i  untwined;  iho  meetin^boughSf 
And  thmiivli   th*t  |iarttil  ghnde   distJosftd    tbe 

TV  impotlant  iiour  had  pii«a*d  onheflded  by, 

In  oil  tne  BWoct  oblivion  of  ddijcht, 

In  atl  thii  foiJpi'riea  of  me4^ling  lovers : 

In  tijrhi  and  tears,  in  Ink n?' porta  and  emUrmfres, 

In  aofl  coraplaiulii,  and  idlcf  protej^tftlionsu 

SCENE  IV. 
CaUj  Demetrius^  and  LeosiTitja. 

Caft  Coold  omcn«  fright  the  re*olute  jLud  w^o. 
Well  mipbt  wc*  fp»r  tmpendmjg  disuppomtmpnts. 

L^on,  Vour  artful  i^uit,  your  monarch^ a  fierce 
d<>nial, 
The  cniH  doom  of  hapIfBs  Menodorus.— 

Derru  And  your  new  char^pj  that  dear  that 
heavfntf  maid, — 

LwtL  AM  thfs  we  know  alroi^dy  from  Abdnlla. 

Dem.  Such  sti^ht  defeats  hnt  animate  the  brave 
To  stronpf'r  efforts  and  maturer  cnunpch, 

CaH.  My  doom  confirmed  estabtishe^  my  pur^ 

Calmly  he  heard,  riU  Amurnth^'a  rcAumplion 
Bose  to  his  thoiij^ht,  and  B/ai  hi  a  s'^ul  on  fire: 
When  from  his  lipatjie  fatal  name  burst  oirt, 
A  tudden  pause  th*  imperfect  s*>u*e  fsuapended, 
Like  the  dreud  idillnese  of  eondensintj  Htorms. 
DwL  The  loudest  cries  of  Nature  urge  u« 
forward  < 
Dffpotie  rage  pursuea  (he  life  of  Call  j 
His  groan ini;  country  claima  Leontiua'  aid  ; 
Add  yet  «noth^  voiee,  forgive  me,  Greece* 


TbepoWBrfiil  voice  of  Love 
Each  lingering  hotrr  alarnia  me  (ot  Akfua. 
CalL  Whai  pEvaaiDns  reign  nanomg  tif  m 
LrOonliufl  7 
Po*»  cheerless  diffidence  ^ppreiis  ChfvbcaAl 
Or  sprightly  hopC'  exalt  their  kindtsig  jfnii' 
Do  tiiey  with  puiii  repre^^  the  fltrti|^uqE^4 
And  lifiTen  eager  to  Uie  rtstDg  wi»aT 

Lemt.    Ail  fher^   i»    bope,    ftiid   f^itf  m 
coMJU^e, 
No  cloudy  doubt^  or  lan^rUtiiti^  Man 
Ere  t  could  range  tliem  on  the  crOvdevf  did^ 
At  oDce  a  hundred  voires  tliDndefit  fdoad  m^ 
And  «Tejy  mice  was  Litwrty  and  Gfwrt, 

/)Hitv  Swifl  let  UB  ruftti  lapc^n  the  cnrrlc^  ttn 
Nor  give  him  leisure  for  another  ctroi*. 

Lfon.  Then  let  U9  naw  reeolv**^  ftot  idh  at* 
Another  hnnr  m  duH  deUberation* 

"-*-   But  »ec,  where.  Jesting  tA  prutraettt 
!>ijnpcl?, 
Coin«     Muatapha. — T^our  Turkish  lotm  m 
vcB.y  you^ 

with  speed,  while  T  prc^parv  to  tttMl  tlk 
artificial  smilei?  and  sectntiig  fri 


SCENE  V, 

CaLI  and  MirsTAMlA, 

€t^.  I  ace  fho  gloom  thftt   low^ra  upon  % 
row :  jttei: 

3ay«  of   love   and    pte%6ixre  cbatia  i 

'  y  ihesHj  gentle  can^HlalioDs  roU; 

*ihir       ng'il  forstar«  Ibat  frown  on  hum«a  Idl^ 

And       itler  discord  from  ttieir  baleftil  bewft 
Aft^     How  hi^H  nrt  thou,  stilt  joeufiid  i# 
ereno, 

B*  thelondof  husintus,  and  ofr««Ttt 

Suro  by  »ome  wondrous   f?yntp«tl|  4 

My  heart  etill  beats  reaponaivc  to  tK«  SiiltalA»| 
\  Ah        by  a L^c ret  instinct,  all  hts  jow. 
Am        I  no  sorrow  while  my  sovereign  tmL 
Auff.    The  Sultan  come*,   impntient   fer  hi 
love ; 
Conduct  her  hittiar :   Itt  no  rtido  intrusion 
MoLeat  these  private  walks,  or  eare  invade 
Thewe  houra  asaign'd  to  pleaanre  and  Irene. 

SCENE  VI> 
M^noikier  and  McraTaPHA. 

JVfn/i.   Now,   Mufitaphti,  purmto   thj  tak  d 
horror. 
Ha  a  trenshiii's  dire  infection  rench'd  my  palace^ 
Can  Ciili  dare  the  fltn>ke  of  hen  v en ly  justice 
In  the  dtirk  precincts  of  a  gaping  irrave. 
And  load  with  pfjrjwhea  hift  parting  soul  T 
Was  iT  for  this  that  sickening  in  Kpiru% 
My  futlier  Cfllhl  me  to  hia  couch  of  death, 
Jom'd  Cidi"^  hand  1o  min'^^ftrid  faltering  erifid, 
Restrain  th*  fervour  of  imnetuods  jouth 
With  vf^nnrable  Ctili**  faithful  eounftelt? 
Arc  these  the  mnnpela,  this  the  faith  ofCaJif 
Were  all  nnr  favours  lavi*ih*d  on  a  villain  I 
Confest  I— 

JUtti,  Confest  by  dyinj^  Mcnodorua, 
In  hJB  ln^t  aifonies  the  gaeping  coward, 
Amidst  the  tortnrea  of  the  burning  ateel, 
Still  fond  of  life,  groan'd  out  the  dieadful  avftv^ 
HeM  fortii  this  fatal  scroll^  then  sunk  to  notliinft. 

Mak  {Ry:mninm^  ihi  Piiptr.]  Hia  correspond- 
ence with  our  foefl  of  Ofpt^r  r 
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Hit  hand !  his  seal  *     Thd  secrets  of  my  soul 
ConceaPd  from  all  but  him !    All,  all  conspire 
To  banish  doubt,  and  brand  him  for  a  TiUainl 
Our  schemes  for  ever  croea'd,  our  mines  dis- 
covered, 
BetreyM  some  traitor  lurking  near  my  bosom. 
Ofl  have  I  raged,  when  their  wide  wasting  can- 
non 
Lay  pointed  st  our  batteries  yet  unform'd, 
And  broke  the  meditated  lines  of  war. 
Detested  Cali,  too,  with  artful  wonder, 
Would  shake  his  wily  head,  and  closely  whisper, 
Beware  of  Must^pha,  beware  of  treason. 

Mus.  The  faith  of  Mustapha  disdains  suspi- 
cion; 
But  yetj  great  emperor,  beware  of  treason ; 
1 V  insidions  Bassa,  fired  by  disappointment — 

Mah,  Shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  an  injured 
kini;. 
vio,  seize  mm,  load  him  with  reproachful  chains, 
Before  th'  assembled  troops  proclaim  his  crimes ; 
Then  leave  him  stretched  upon  the  lingering  rack, 
^nddst  the  camp  to  howl  his  life  away. 

Mua.  Should  we  before  the  troops  proclaim 
his  crimes ; 
I  dread  his  arts  of  seeming  innocence, 
EQs  bland  address,  and  sorcery  of  tongue ; 
And,  should  he  fall  unheard  by  sudden  justice, 
Th'  adoring  soldien  would  revenge  their  idoL 

Mah.  Caii,  this  day,  with  hypocritic  zeal, 
Implored  my  leave  to  visit  Mecca^s  temple ; 
Struck  with  the  wonder  of  a  statesman's  good- 
ness, 
I  raised  his  thoughts  to  more  sublime  devotion. 
Now  let  him  go,  pursued  b^  silent  wrath, 
Meet  unexpected  daggera  m  his  way,^ 
And  in  some  distant  land  obscurely  die. 

Mus,  There  will  his  boundless  wealth,  the 
spoil  of  Asia,  ^  [him, 

HeapM  ny  your  father's  ill-placed  bounties  on 
Disperae  rebellion  through  the  Eastern  world ; 
Bribe  to  his  cause,  and  list  beneath  his  banneys, 
Arabia's  roving  troops,  the  sons  of  swiftness^ 
And  arm  the  Peraian  heretic  against  thoe ; 
There  shall  he  waste  thy  frontiers,  check  thy 
conquests,  [ffeance. 

And,  though  at  length  subdued,  elude  thy  ven- 

Mah,  Elude  my  vengeance !     No— my  troops 
shall  range 
Th'  eternal  snows  that  freeze  beyond  Msotis, 
And  Afric's  torrid  sands,  in  search  of  Call 
Should  the  fierce  North  upon  his  frozen  wings 
Bear  him  alofl  above  the  wondering  clouds. 
And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads'  golden  chariots, 
Thence  shall  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures ; 
(Vhercver  sruilt  can  flv,  revenge  can  foUow. 

Mut.  Wilt  thou  dismiss  the  savage  from  the 
toils. 
Only  to  hunt  him  round  the  ravaged  worid  7 

Mah,  Suspend  his  sentence — Empire  and  Irene 
Claim  my  divided  soul.    This  wretch,  unworthy 
To  mix  with  nobler  cares,  I'll  throw  aside 
For  idle  hours,  and  crush  him  at  my  leisure. 

Mu8,  Let  not  th'  unbounded  greatness  of  his 
mind 
Betray  my  king  to  negligenoe  of  danger. 
Perhaps  the  clouds  of  dark  conspiracy      [head. 
Now  roll  full  fraught  with  thunder  o'er  your 
Twfee  since  the  morning  rose  I  saw  the  Baasa, 
Like  a  fbH  adder  twcUiiig  in  a  brake, 
BiMttii  tlie  oovwt  ef  tbis  vwdaat  ani 
bipfh«WeoiillM«M)1 


Two  men  unknown,  the  partnera  of  his  boaom  ( 
I  mark'd  them  well,  snd  traced  in  either  fkcn 
The  gloomy  resolution,  horrid  greatness. 
And  stem  composure,  of  despairing  heroes; 
And,  to  confirm  my  thoughts,  at  sight  of  om^ 
As  blasted  by  my  presence,  they  withdrew 
With  all  the  speed  of  terror  and  of  guilt 

Mah,  The  strong  emotions  of  mj^  troubled  WBti 
Allow  no  pause  for  art  or  for  contrivance; 
And  dark  perplexity  distracts  my  counsels. 
Do  thou  resolve :  for  see  Irene  comes ! 
At  her  approach  each  ruder  gust  of  tnought 
Sinks  like  the  sighing  of  a  tempest  spent. 
And  gales  of  srjtter  passion  fan  my  bosom. 

[Cali  enters  with  Irbme,  mid  exU  wUk 
Mustapha. 

SCENE  VII. 
Mahomkt  9nd  Irene. 

Mah.  Wilt  thou  descend,  fair  daughter  of  pub 
fection, 
To  hear  my  vows,  and  give  mankind  a  queen  T 
Ah !  cease,  Irene,  cease  those  flowing  sorrowa. 
That  melt  a  heart  impregnable  till  now. 
And  turn  thy  tlioughts  lienceforth  to  love  and 

empire. 
How  will  the  matchless  beauties  of  Irene, 
Thus  bright  in  tears,  thus  amiable  in  ruin. 
With  all  the  graceful  pride  of  greatness  heigll^ 

ened. 
Amidst  the  blaze  of  j<fwcls  and  of  gold, 
Adorn  a  throne,  and  dignify  dominion  1 

Irene.  Why  all  this  glare  of  splendid  eloquence^ 
To  paint  the  pageantries  of  guilty  state? 
Must  I  for  these  renounce  the  hope  of  heaven. 
Immortal  crowns,  and  fulness  of  enjoyment  t 

Mah.  Vain  raptures  all — ^For  your  ioMtr 
natures, 
Form'd  to  delight,  and  happy  by  delighting 
Heaven  has  reserved  no  future  paradise. 
But  bids  you  rove  the  paths  of  bliss,  secure 
Of  total  death,  and  careless  of  her«ifler; 
While  Heaven's  high  minister,  whose  awfid 
volume  fnmi^ 

Records  each  act,  each  thought  of  soven ' 
Surveys  your  plays  with  inattentive  glance^ 
And  leaves  the  lovely  trifler  unregarded. 

Irene.  Why  then  has  Nature's  vain  munificenet 
Profusely  pour'd  her  bounties  upon  woman? 
Whence  then   those  charms  thy  tongue  hae 

deign'd  to  flatter. 
That  air  resistless,  and  enchanting  blush. 
Unless  the  beauteous  fabric  was  deaign*a 
A  habitation  for  a  fairer  soul  7 

Mah.  Too  high,  bright  maid,  tho^  rat'st  eife» 
rior  grace  : 
Not  always  do  the  fairest  flowers  difiuse 
The  richest  odours,  nor  the  speckled  shells 
Conceal  the  gem ;  let  female  arrogance 
Observe  the  feather'd  wanderers  of  the  skys 
With  purple  varied  and  bedropp'd  with  gold. 
They  prune  the  wing,  and  spread  the  ijimf 

plumes, 
Ordain'd,  like  you,  to  flutter  and  to  shine, 
And  cheer  the  weary  passenger  with  musie. 

Irene.  Mean  as  we  are,  thia  tyrant  of  Ih* 
world 
Implores  our  MB^  and  tremblca  at  our  Art. 
Wkace  flow  tbe  hopat  ftnd  Ibaia,  daipeir  «i 


•rimT 


|WhMman4N4iHMiaiid 


Do  gmy  JdndmnMf  wmadumm  ^m  the  I 
flooM  te  dflfighted  aod  wSb  Mply  biml 
TovntgnwaAmicat  aadloslcravfta  * 
8Mfa  awloir^  joj%  tha  lewtiTM  of  fife, 
A  fincyM  tiMtara^  sad  a  wakiof  dmm. 

Apmm,  TlMnktaMODOi^ioboiioarcfoarMiy 
AiMBM  tiM  iNMitfiil  ampmee  of 
Tbo  attnetbo  ■oAiMHb  ud 


And  powotfbl  fUaeo^  *tii  giantod  art  our 
Nor  bM lapai&lNatan't frugal  hand 
KihiiMtiid  all  hor  noblar  gifta  on  yoo. 


Do  not  wa  riiaia 

TWo^ityanuig  wit,  tha  pimMrafrng  wmob  I 
Boatf  not  tha  fimialo  biaaiC  with  gtnarooa  pa«- 


Tbt  tUnt  of  amiNray  and  tha  loiro  of  glorrf 
Mdk,  nitistrioiM  maidy  new  wooden  na  i 
thine, 
Vlq  iool  conpletai  the  tihunha  of  thy  teiw 
Ipoogfat  (forgiYe,  mj  tnxj)  tbe  nofaieet  ain, 


IWalmigait  iArl  of  a  ieiaala  eoal, 
WJM  hot  to  ofaooM  the  graaio  of  tha  da jT, 
To  tone  tha  toogneu  to  teaah  the  erea  to  I 


•  tha  tongue^  to  tei 

MeMo  the  coloor  of  the  flowing  robeu 
Am  add  new  loeet  to  the  fiMled  cheek. 
Wm  it  not  charm  a 


ejeatomtly 


Will  It  not  afaarm  a  aund  Uke  thine  eaahad. 
To  riuna  tha  gnddeaa  of  applandiag  natjonay 
To^aeattar  happbeaa  and  plan^  rooad  tlMa^ 


To  hid  tbe  pioatiata  captire  liae  and  li?a^ 
Toaeenawdtiaalpwerattfayf ' 


Aikl  blaaaad  khuidoaM  floariili  at  thy 
hm^  Chanofl  wUh  tha  thoiwht  c 


ikiad, 

ToaaafaBllialaBtothe 
O 


-^-  -  .^^  the  power  to  blaaa-4reBal^B0d 

Ml  haMdk  the  letteia  of  the  groanng  Chiiatian ; 

Oraeee,  in  her  knrel j  pationeaa  aeenra. 

OaU  ^MM  m  nofalier  pioadar^  palaeaa. 

Myjuihaai    OdonotiMgametomyr^f 

JU.  To  alata  and  power  I  coart  tliee^  not  to 


taileon  my  wishes,  and  command  the  f  lobe, 
'*'  *    "  spread  her  shield  before  thee, 

row  thee  with  her  downy  wings. 

s  pleaae  thee,  meant  the  impei 


If  greatness 


iperial 


ff  pleasure  charm  thee,  view  this  soft  retreat  • 
Here  et ery  warbler  of  the  sky  shall  sing ;      ' 
Here  every  fragrance  breathe  of  every  spring: 
To  deck  these  bowers  each  region  sball  com- 
bine, 
And  e'en  oar  Prophet's  gardens  envy  thine : 
Empire  and  love  shall  share  the  blissful  day. 
And  varied  life  steal  unperceived  away. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I. 

CaU  and  Aboalla. — Cali  enters  with  a  ducoti- 
tented  air;  to  him  enters  Abdalla. 
Cali.  Is  this  the  fieioe  conspirator,  Abdalla  7 
la  thia  the  rsatless  diligence  of  treason  ? 
Where  bast  thou  linger'd  while  the  encumber*d 

hoars 
Fly  Ubonring  with  the  fate  of  Juture  nations, 
Aad  hungry  slanghter  scenU  imperial  blood  7 
Jibd,  Important  cares  detain'a  me  from  yonr 


Tha  law  of  kiadana^ 
Andouitthei 
cJL  Thia 


E'en 


atraint,  _ 

andJSTnaMlli 
O^acfcaaia  eaeh  fantlar  aaolian  oT  tha 
Aa  when  a  deluge  ovenpieada  tlia 
Tha  waaderiag  rindet  and  aihpar ' 
Mia 

Yet 


Claim  but  the  aseond  pbea: 

Haa  ted  hie  bope%  luaaietoJea^  aaail 

His  gfc>wing  wishes  and  hiajealoaa  pai 

CaU.  Love  ie  indeed  tha  pti  '' 
Tot  oift  a  day  like  thi%  whaia  i 
Plaata  fer  the  diead  erwH    Bi 
JUL  Haat  than  growa  old  i 

of  CQiiffta, 

And  tani^  th*  hiatroctive  paga  oCteaiA  Sl^ 
Ta  aaol  at  laat,  of  veaaon  la  a  lofiar  T 
8neh  ill-timed  gravity,  each  aeiioaa  ftttiL 

Might  waH  baft  ther-^ '  *     '      ^ 

Th*  napnctiaad  darei 
Bjiow'at  thoa  net  yet,  \ 

aoul, 

Thatall  her  fiwahiaa  laoeive  Ma  rhainaT 
Thatlteaaon  gives  her  seepiaa  to  hia  htmi, 
(k  only  Btnigglea  to  be  mora  analaaiad  r 
Aipaaia,  who  can  look  upon  thy  beaatfit 
Who  hear  thee  apeak,  and  aot  abandoB  laMnt 
Reason !  the  hoary  dotard's  dull  directieaa^ 
Tliat  loses  all  because  she  hasarde  nothing  * 
Reason  !  the  tim'roiis  pilot,  that,  to  ehim 
Tbe  rocks  of  life,  for  ever  flies  the  port ! 
OdL  But  why  this  sudden  warmth? 
Md,  Because  I  love : 
Because  my  slighted  passion  bume  in  vain ! 
Why  roars  the  lioness  distressed  by  huDgar? 
Why  foam  the  swelling  waves  when  trmposli 

rise? 
Why  shakes  the  ground  when  anbteiraneoaa 

fires 
Fierce  through  the  bursting  caveme  rend  tlw 

way? 
CaU.  Not  till  this  day  thou  saw'st  thia  faUl  Air 
Did  ever  passion  make  so  swift  a  progress  7 
Once  more  reflect,  suppress  this  infiuit  folly. 

.ibd.  Oross  fires,  enkmdled  by  a  mortal  hand. 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  dread  th'  nfipiraaing, 

stream; 
The  subtler  flames  emiUed  from  tbe  sky 
Flash  out  at  once^  with  strength  above  reeiataiicaL 
CdL  How  did  As|>aaia  welcome  your  addieaa? 
Did  you  proclaim  this  unexpected  conqaeat? 
Or  pay  with  speaking  eyes  a  lover's  bomaAa  1 
Md.  Confounded,  awed,  and  lost  in  adaui! 

tion, 
I  gazed,  I  trembled ;  but  I  could  not  speak ; 
W  hen  e'en  as  love  was  breaking  off  from  wi 
And  tendar  aoeeata  quivering  oany  liiA 
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Sbo  markM  my  sparkling  eyes,  and  beanng 
breast. 

And  smiling,  conscious  of  her  charms,  with- 
drew. [Enter  Dem.  and  Lso  v. 
Cali.  Now  be  some  moments  ma^r  of  thyself; 

Nor  let  Demetrius  know  thee  for  a  rival. 

Hence !  or  be  calm — To  disagree  is  ruin. 

SCENE  II. 
Cali,  Dkmbtrius,  Leomtius,  and  Abdalla. 

Dem.  When  will  occasion  smile  upon  our 
wishes, 
And  give  the  tortures  of  suspense  a  period  ? 
Still  must  we  linger  in  uncertain  hope  7 
Still  languish  in  our  chains,  and  dream  of  free- 
dom. 
Like  thirsty  sailors  gazing  on  the  clouds, 
Till  burning  death  shoots  through  their  wither'd 
limbs  7 
Ctik  Deliverance  is  at  hand ;  for  Turkey** 
tyrant. 
Sunk  in  his  pleastires,  confident  and  gay, 
With  all  the  hero's  dull  security. 
Trusts  to  my  care  his  mistress  and  his  life, 
And  laughs  and  wantons  in  the  jaws  of  death. 
Leon,  So  weak  is  man  when  destined  to  de- 
struction ! — 
The  watchftil  slumber,  and  the  crafty  trust 

CaU,  At  my  command  yon  iron  gates  unfold ; 
At  my  command  the  sentinels  retire ; 
With  all  the  license  of  authority,  [rooms, 

Through  bowing  slaves,  I  range  the  private 
And  of  to-morrow*s  action  fix  the  scene. 
Dem,  To-morrow*s  action!   Can  that  hoary 
wisdom,  [morrow! 

Borne   down    with   vears,  still  doat  upon  to* 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy, 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemnM  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  (or  to-morrow. 
To  gaze  with  longiofl  eyes  upon  to-morrow, 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect 
Strange  I  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier,  labouring  through  a  winter**  march, 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumph; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
Hut  thou,  too  old  to  hear  another  cheat, 
Learn,  that  the  present  hf>ur  alone  is  man's. 
Leon,  The  present  hour  with  open  arms  in- 
vites; 
Seize  the  kind  fair,  and  press  her  to  thy  boeom. 
Dem.  Who  knows,  ere  this  important  morrow 
Twe, 
But  fear  or  mutiny  may  taint  the  Greeks? 
Who  knows,  if  Mahomet's  awaking  anger 
May  sparo  the  fatal  bowstring  till  to-morrow ! 
jkd.  Had  our  first  Asian  fues  but  known  this 
ardour, 
We  still  had  wander'd  on  Tartarian  hills. 
Rouse,  Cali ;  shall  the  sons  of  conquer'd  Greece 
Lead  us  to  danger,  and  abash  their  victors? 
This  night  witii  all  her  conscious  stars  be  wit- 

nesf^ 
Who  merits  most,  Demetrius  or  Abdalla. 
Dem,  Who  merits  most! — ^I  knew  oot  we 

were  rivals. 
Cdu  Young  man,  forbear — ^the  heat  of  youth, 
no  more —  [fate. 

Wen,->-^s  decreed— This  night  shall  fix  our 
Boon  as  the  veil  of  evenhif  eloMi  the  aky, 


Whk  cautious  secrecy,  Leoatitte.  eleer 
Th'  appointed  vessel  to  yon  shaded  bay, 
Form'cl  bj  tnis  garden  jutting  on  the  deep : 
There,  with  your  soldiers  arm'd,  and  sails  ev 

panded, 
Await  our  coming,  equally  prepared 
For  speedy  flight,  or  obstmate  defence. 

[Exii  LsovTina 

SCENE  m. 

Cali,  Abdalla,  <md  Dkukthivs. 

Dem,    Now  pause,    great   Bassa,  from-  the 
thoughts  of  blood. 
And  kindly  grant  an  ear  to  gentler  sounds. 
If  e'er  thy  ^outh  has  known  the  pangs  of  absence, 
Or  felt  th'  impatience  of  obstructed  love, 
Give  me,  before  the  approaching  hour  of  fate. 
Once  to  behold  the  charms  of  bright  Aspcuua, 
And  draw  new  virtue  from  her  heavenly  tongue. 

CaU.  Let  prudence,  ere  the  suit  be  faraier 
urged^ 
Impartial  wagh  the  pleasure  with  the  danger. 
A  little  longer,  and  Sue's  thine  for  ever. 

Dem.  Prudence  and  love  conspire  in  this  re 
quest. 
Lest,  unacquainted  with  our  bold  attempt. 
Surprise  o'erwhelm  her,  and  retard  our  flight 

CatL  What  I  can  grant,  you  cannot  ask  Id 
vain— 

Dem.  I  go  to  wait  thy  call ;  this  kind  consent 
Completes  the  gifl  of  freedom  and  of  life. 

[ExU  DcMKTRIVt 

SCENE  IV. 
Cali  and  Abdalla. 

Jibd,  And  this  is  my  reward — to  bum,  to  l«i^ 
guish. 
To  rave  unheeded ;  while  the  happy  Greek, 
The  refuse  of  our  swords,  the  dross  of  conaues^ 
Throws  his  fond  arms  about  Aspasia's  necK, 
Dwells  on  her  lips,  and  sighs  upon  her  breast 
1st  not  enouffh  he  lives  by  our  indulgence, 
But  he  must  live  to  make  his  masters  wretched  t 

Cali.  What  claim  hast  thou  to  plead  7 

Jibd.  The  claim  of  power. 
The  unquestion'd  claim  of  conquerors  andkingif 

Co^i  Yet  ill  the  use  of  power  remember  justicsu 

^bd.  Can  then  th'  assassin  lift  his  treacheroiM 
hand 
Against  his  king,  and  cnr,  remember  justice  7 
Justice  demands  the  forfeit  life  of  Call ; 
Justice  demands  that  I  reveal  your  crimes ; 
Justice  demands — but  see  th'  approaching  But 

tanl 
Oppose  my  wishes,  and — remember  justice. 

Cali.  Disorder  sits  upon  thy  face — retire. 

[ExU  Abdalla,  enter  MABomr 

SCENE  V. 
Cali  and  Mahomet. 

Cali.  Long  be  the  Sultan  bless'd  with  happy 
love! 
My  zeal  marks  gladness  dawning  on  thy  cheek. 
With  raptures  such  as  fire  the  Pagan  orowds^ 
When,  pale  and  anxious  for  thev  yeara  to  coni^ 
They  see  the  sun  surmount  the  dark  eclipse^ 
And  hail  unanimAis  their  conquering  god. 

Mah.  My  vows,  'tis  true,  she  hears  with  lev 
aversion : 
She  ilglM,  she  bluahea,  but  she  stin  denies. 
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CalU  With  wanner  oooitthip  prett  the  yield- 
ing fair; 
Call  to  your  aid,  with  boundless  promiaeay 
Each  rebel  wish,  each  traitor  incunatioii, 
That  raises  tumults  in  tho  female  breast, 
The  love  of  power,  of  pleasure,  and  of  show. 
Mah,  These  arts  I  tried,  and,  to  inflame  her 
more, 
By  hateful  business  hurried  from  her  sight, 
I  bade  a  hundred  virgins  wait  around  her. 
Sooth  her  with  all  the  pleasures  of  command. 
Applaud  her  charms,  and  court'her  to  be  great 
[Exit  Mahomet. 

SCENE  VI. 

CaH.  [Sotus.]  He's  gone—Here  rest,  my  soul, 
•    thy  fainting  wing. 

Hero  recollect  thy  dissipated  powers. 

Our  distant  interests,  and  our  diflcrent  passions, 
Now  haste  to  mingle  in  one  common  centre, 
And  fate  lies  crowded  in  a  narrow  space. 
Yet  in  that  narrow  space  what  dangers  rise ! — 
Far  more  1  dread  Abdalla's  fiery  folly, 
Than  all  tho  wisdom  of  the  grave  divan. 
Reason  with  reason  fights  on  equal  terms ; 
Tho  raging  madman's  unconnected  schemes 
We  cannot  obviate,  for  we  cannot  guess. 
Deep  in  my  breast  be  treasured  this  resolve. 
When  Call  mounts  the  throne,  Abdalla  dies, 
Too  fierce,  too  faithless,  for  neglect  or  trust 

[Enter  Ibene  with  •Attendants, 

SCENE  VII. 
Cali,  Irene,  Aspasia,  &c. 

Coli.  Amidst  the  splendour  of  encircling  beauty, 
Superior  majest3r  proclaims  thee  queen, 
And  nature  justifies  our  monarch's  choice. 

Irene.  Reserve  this  homage  for  some  other  (air; 
Ufge  me  not  on  to  glittering  ^uilt,  nor  pour 
In  my  weak  ear  the  intoxicating  sounds. 

Cali,  Make  haste,  bright  maid,  to  rule  the 
willing  world  ; 
Awed  by  the  rigour  of  the  Sultan's  justice, 
We  court  thy  gentlenesfl. 

Jlsp,  Can  Cali's  voice 
Concur  to  press  a  hapless  captive's  ruin? 
•  Cali.  Long  would  my  zeal  for  Mahomet  and 
thee 
Detain  me  here.     But  nations  call  upon  me. 
And  duty  bide  rae  choose  a  distant  walk, 
Nor  taint  with  care  the  privacies  of  love. 

SCENE  VIII. 
Irene,  Aspasia,  and  »iUendants, 

Asp.  If  yet  this  shining  pomp,  these  sudden 
honours, 
Swell  not  thy  soul  bpyond  a«lvice  or  friendship, 
Nor  yet  in'^pire  the  follies  of  a  queen, 
Or  tune  thine  ear  to  soothinc  adulation. 
Suspend  awhile  the  privilege  of  power, 
To  near  the  voice  of  Truth  ;  dismiss  thy  train, 
Shake  off  the  incuuibranees  of  state  a  moment. 
And  lay  the  towering  sultaness  aside, 

[Irene  signs  to  her  ^Ittendants  to  retire. 
While  I  foretell  thy  fate ;  that  office  done, — 
No  more  I  boast  the  ambitious  name  of  friend, 
But  sink  among  thy  slaves  without  a  murmur. 

Irene.  Did  regal  diadems  invest  my  brow, 
Yet  should  my  soul  still  faithful  to  her  choice 
Esteem  Aspasia's  breast  the  noblest  kingdom. 


jtsp.  The  sonly  osioe  f  inlfid  witk  »  U  i 
crime,  [aidov: 

No  more  shall  glow  with  fiiendifaip*B  haBsrt 
These  boljr  beings,  whose  superior  cmie 
Quidea  emng^  mortals  to  tbe  paths  of  virtae^ 
Affrighted  at  impiety  like  thinc^ 
Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  rob. 

Irene,  Upbraid  me  not  ndth  fancied  wicW 
I  am  not  yet  a  queen  or  an  ajpostate.  [■■§; 

But  should  I  sin  beyond  the  nope  of  mefcy. 
If,  when  religion  prompts  me  to  refuse^ 
The  dread  of  instant  death  reatrains  mj  tioa|pi} 
Asp.  Reflect   that    life  and   death,  aflec% 
sounds ! 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being; 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  lili  isinf. 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone ; 
Not  for  itself  but  for  a  nobler  end. 
The  £t>?mal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  Tirtaa. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away ; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth  is  well-presovedi, 
And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loss  of  lifa 
Irene,  If  built  on  settled  thought,  thU  cm 
stancy 
Not  idly  flutters  on  a  boastful  tongue. 
Why,  when  destruction  raged  around  our  waD% 
Why  fled  this  haughty  heroine  from  the  batdel 
Whjr  then  did  not  this  warlike  Amazon 
Mix  in  the  war,  and  shine  among  the  heroes  1 
Asp.  Heaven,  when  its  hand  pour'd  poftiisw 
on  our  limbs, 
Unfit  for  toil,  and  poIish*d  into  weadcnesa. 
Made  passive  fortitude  the  praise  of  womas  * 
Our  only  arms  are  innocence  and  meekness. 
Not  then  with  raving  cries  I  fiU'd  the  city; 
Bui,  while  Demetrius,  dear  lamented  name! 
Pour'd  storms  of  fire  upon  our  fierce  invBdmi 
Implored  the  Eternal  Power  to  shield  my  ooiuiti% 
With  silent  sorrows,  and  with  calm  derotioo. 

Irene,  O !  did  Irene  shine  the  queen  of  Tnrker, 
No  more  should  Greece  lament  those  prayers 

rejected ; 
Again  should  golden  splendour  arace  her  cities. 
Again  her  prostrate  palacoi*  should  rise. 
Again  her  temples  sound  with  holy  music: 
No  more  should  danger  fright,  or  want  distress 
The  smihng  widows,  and  protected  orphans. 
,iHp.  Be  virtuous  ends   pursued    bv  virtuous 
means, 
Nor  think  the  intention  sunctiiies  the  deed  : 
That  maxim,  |)ul»li'?he(i  in  an  im|>if>ns  a^c 
Would  loose  thr'  wild  enthusiast  to  destroy. 
And  fix  the  fierce  usurper's  bloody  title ; 
Then  Bigotry  might  send  her  slaves  to  war. 
And  hid  success  become  the  test  of  truth;  * 
Unpitying  massacre  might  waste  llio  world 
And  persecution  boast  the  call  of  Heaven. 

Irene.  Shall  I  not  wish  to  cheer  alHictcd  kinffj. 
And  plan  the  happiness  of  moumiug  millions  / 
Asp.  Dream  not  of  power  thou  never  canst 
attain : 
When  social  laws  first  harmonized  the  world, 
Superior  man  possessM  the  charge  of  rule. 
The  scale  of  justice,  and  the  sword  of  power. 
Nor  left  us  aught  but  flattery  and  state. 

Irene.  To  me  my  lover's  fondness  will  restore 
Whatever  man's  pride  has  ravish'd  from  our  sex. 
Asp.  When  soft   scciu-itv  shall    prompt    the 
Sultan  '  * 

Freed  from  the  tumults  of  unsettled  conquest 
To  fix  his  court,,  and  regulate  his  pleasureis 
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Soon  flhall  the  dire  scragUoS  horrid  gates 
Close  like  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 

•'Immured  and  buried  in  perpetual  slotbi 
That  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant  soul, 
There  shaltthou  view  from  far  the  ^uiet  cottage, 
And  sigh  for  cheerful  poverty  in  vam  ; 
There  wear  the  te;liou3  hours  of  life  away, 
Beneath  eaeh  curse  of  unrelenting  Heaven, 

,  Despair  and  slavery,  solitude  and  guilt 

Irene.  There  shall  we  find  the  yet  untasted 
bliss 


Of  grandeur  and  tranquillity  combined. 
jStp,  Tranquillity  and  guilt,  disjoinM  by 


Hea- 


ven, 


StiH  stretch  in  vain  their  longing  arms  afar ; 
Nor  dare  to  pass  th*  insuperable  bound. 
Ah  I  let  me  rather  seek  the  convent's  cell ; 
There  when  my  thoughts,  at  interval  of  prayer. 
Descend  to  ranee  these  mansions  of  misfortanc. 
Oft  shall  I  dwell  on  our  disastrous  friendship, 
.  And  shed  the  pitying  tear  for  lost  Irene. 

Irene.  Go,  languish  on  in  dull  obscurity ; 
'  Thy  dazzled  soul,  with  all  its  boasted  greatness, 
Sbnnks  at  the  overpowering  gleams  of  regal  state, 
Stoops  from  the  blaze  like  a  degenerate  eagle, 
And  flies  for  shelter  to  the  shades  of  life. 
^sp.  On  me  should  Providence,  without  a 

crime. 
The  weighty  charge  of  royalty  confer, 
Call  me  to  civilize  the  Russian  wilds, 
Grind  soft  science  polish  Britain's  heroes: 
Soon  sbould'at  thou  see,  how  falso  thy  weak 

reproach. 
Mr  bosom  feels,  enkindled  from  the  sky. 
The  lambent  flames  of  mild  benevolence, 
l7ntoacb,'d  by  fierce  ambition's  raging  firea. 
Jrmu.  Ambition  is  the  stamp  impresa'd  by 

Heaven 
To  mark  the  noblest  minds ;  with  active  heat 
Informed  they  mount  the  precipice  of  power. 
Grasp  at  command,  and  tower  in  quest  of  ea^ 

pire; 
Wlule  vulgar  souls  compassionate  their  carea, 
Oaae  at  their  height,  and  tremble  at  their  dangar: 
Thus  meaner  spirits  with  amazement  mark 
The  varying  seasons,  and  revolving  skie*, 
And  ask,  what  guilty  Power's  rebellious  hand 
Rolls  with  eternal  toil  the  ponderous  orbs; 
While  some  archangel,  nearer  to  perfection. 
In  easy  state  presides  o'er  all  their  motion!, 
Directs  the  planets  with  a  careless  nod. 
Conducts  the  son,  and  regulates  the  spheres. 
Asp,  Well  may'st  thou  hide  in  labyrinths  of 

sound  [voice. 

The  causo  that  shrinks  from  Reason's  powerful 
Stoop  from  thy  flight,  trace  back  th'  entan^ed 

thought. 
And  set  the  glittering  fallacy  to  view. 
Not  power  I  blame,  &t  power  obtain'd  by  cxime; 
Aoffelie  matneea  is  angelic  virtue. 
Aimdst  tne  glare  of  courts,  the  shout  of  armies, 
Will  not  tb*  apostate  feel  the  pangs  of  guilt. 
And  wish,  too  late,  for  innocence  and  peace  1 
Cunt  as  the  tyrant  of  th'  infernal  realms, 
With  gloomy  state  and  agonizing  pomp ! 

SCENE  IX. 

Irene,  Aspasia,  and  Maid. 

MidtL  A  Turkish  stranger  of  majestic  mieiii 
Asks  at  the  gate  admission  to  Aspasia, 
Commission'd,  a  4  he  says,  byCsli  Bassa. 


hene.  Whoe'er  thou  art  or  whatMe'er  thy 

message.  Inside. 

Thanks  for  l^bis  kind  relief— With  speed  admit 

him.  [ever ; 

Jlsp.  He  comes,  perhaps,  to  separate  us  fo; 

Whem  I  am  gone,  remember,  O !  remember, 

That  none  are  great,  or  happy,  but  the  virtuous. 

[Exit  Irene  ;  eni^r  Dbuctrivs. 

SCENE  X. 
Aspasia  and  Demetrius. 

Dtm.  'Tis  she — my  hope,  my  happiness,  my 
love! 
Aspasia  I  do  I  once  again  behold  thee  ? 
Still,  still  the  same — unclouded  by  misfortune  ! 
Let  my  blest  ej^es  for  ever  gaze— 

Jisp,  Demetrius! 

Dan,  Why  does  the  blood  forsake  thy  lovely 
cheek  ?  [nerves  7 

Why  shoots  this  chillness  through  thy  shaking 
Why  does  thy  soul  retire  into  herself? 
Recline  upon  my  breast  thy  sinking  beauties : 
Revive — Kevive,  to  freedom  and  to  love. 

wfjp.  What  well-known  voice  pronounced  the 
grateful  sounds 
Freedom  and  love  ?    Alas !  I'm  all  confusion, 
A  sudden  mist  o'ercasts  my  darken'd  soul ; 
The  present,  past,  and  future,  swim  before  me. 
Lost  m  a  wild  perplexity  of  joy. 

Vem,  Such  ecstacy  of  love,  such  pure  aflection. 
What  worth  can  merit  ?  or  what  faith  reward  7 

Jhp,  A  thousand  thoughts,  imperfect  and  dis- 
tracted. 
Demand  a  voice,  and  struggle  into  birth ; 
A  thousand  questions  press  upon  my  tongue. 
But  all  give  way  to  rapture  and  Demetrius. 

Dem,  O  say,  bright  Being,  in  this  age  of  ab« 
sence,  [known  7 

What  fears,  what  grieft,  what  dangers  hast  thoa 
Say,  how  the  tyrant  threaten'd,  flatter'd,  sigh'd ! 
Say,  how  he  threaten'd,  flatter'd,  sigh'd  m  vain ! 
Say,  how  the  hand  of  Violence  was  raised ! 
Say,  how  thou  call'dst  in  tears  upon  Demetrius ! 

Agp.  Inform  me  rather  how  thy  happy  coursgs 
Stamm'd  in  the  breach  the  deluge  of  aestruction. 
And  pass'd  uninjured  through  the  walks  of  death, 
I^  savage  anger  and  licentious  conquest 
Behold  the  hero  with  Aspasia's  eyes? 
And,  thus  protected  in  the  general  ruin, 
O   say,  wiiat  guardian   power  convey'd 


Lithe 


vey'd 
[eh< 


_:bances. 
Dem,  Sod^  strange  events,  such  unexpectea 
Beyond  my  warmest  hope,  or  wildest  wishes^ 
Concurr'd  to  give  nie  to  Aspasia's  arms, 
I  stand  amazed,  and  ask,  if  yet  I  clasp  thee. 
•4^    Bare    heaven    (for    wonders    are    not 
wrought  in  vain!) 
That  joins  us  thus,  will  never  part  us  more' 

SCENE  XI. 

Demetrius,  Aspasia,  and  Abdalla. 

Jibd,   It  parts  you  now— >The  hasty  SaltiB 
sign'd 
The  laws  unread,  and  flies  to  his  Irene. 

Denu  Fix'd  and  intent  on  his  Irene's  charms^ 
He  envies  none  the  converse  of  Aspasia. 

Jibd,  Aspasia's  absence  will  inflame  snspiGiQa! 
She  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not,  liMsr  hers: 
Pmdsoet  and  Friendsbip  bid  me  force  bar  frooi 
yoo. 


ATKAonnr. 


UMb  Pane  her!  profioe  bar  villi  &  %tmh, 

ftDddie!  pMoct; 

.    MtU  Tii  Greece,  *tii  Freedoia,  calto  it|Mfch 

Yb«r  oiraless  love  betnys  your  ooonliy*! 

AMk  tf  we  most  pert-— 

•iqk  Not  let  iM die  together. 
■   Jmm.  Ifwemuetpert-— * 

4Mi  Deepetch;  th' increeemg danger 
1^1  not  admit  a  lovoi's  long  &reweU, 
The  lon^drawn  intercoofse  of  sighe  and 

Hem.  Then— O  my  ikir,  I  cannot  bid  tbee  gow 
ReoeiTe  her  and  protect  ber.  gradooa  Heaven  I 
Tet  let  me  watch  her  dear  departing  ntep^ 
ITFate  porsuee  mo,  let  it  find  me  hm. 

Reproach  not,  Gkeece^  a  Umi^%  fond  iliiay^ 

Nor  think  thj  cauee  neglected  wfaa«I|Mt| 

Kew  icMce^  new  ooniage^  Irom  eaeli  fanon 

Aad  and  onr  paMiona  not 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I. 
DnifBTaivt  tmd  AsPAiiAy  mUr  m 
Jtfk  Enongh    reiiitleai  Reaeon 


f  Miwd. 


Approving  Juetice  emilee  opoB 

Am  Natnre^  riohte  entreat  H^' . 

Tet,  when  yomrhand  ie  lifted  to  deiCnify 
ninkf  but  eicaee  a  wnman'a  needieai  oai 
Purge  wdl  thy  mind  from  eveiy  ptivvte  paeeJoa^ 
Mve  inteteat,  love^  and  reogeaiiee  Imi  Hi^ 
thoni^  IVirtai^ 

FSn  all  thj  ardent  breast  widi  Ghneea  ui 
Umb  iCi&e  eecur^  and  Heaven  aaaiet  the  binw  r 

Ikm,  Thou  kind  aaeistant  of  mj  better  tngd, 
Ptepiioua  goide  of  nqr  bewildei'd  ionl^ 
Oafan  of  mj  cane,  and  gnardkn  of  nqr  Tiiteat 

Jhp.  My  eoul,  first  kindled  by  thy  bright  «fr 
ample, 
To  noble  thought  and  generous  emulation. 
Now  but  reflecta  those  beams  that  fiow'd  from 
thee.  [greatness, 

Dem,  With   native   lustre   and  unbortow'd 
Thou  shinest,  bright  maid,  superior  to  distress ; 
Unlike  the  trifltnff  race  of  vulgar  beauties. 
Those  glittering  dew-drops  of  a  vernal  mom. 
That  spread  their  colours  to  the  genial  beam, 
And  sparklinjT  quiver  to  the  breath  of  May ; 
But,  when  the  tempest  with  sonorous  wing 
Sweeps  o^er  the  grove,  forsoke  the  labonnng 

bou^i, 
Dispersed  in  air,  or  mingled  with  the  dnst. 

jisjk  Forbear  this  triumph — still  new  coofficts 
wait  ufl, 
Foes  unforeseen,  and  dangers  unsuspected. 
Oft,  when  the  fierce  besifffers'  eager  host 
Beholds  the  faintinw  <rnrrison  retire. 
And  rushed  joyful  to  the  naked  wall, 
Destruction  flashes  from  the  insidious  mine, 
And  sweeps  the  exultinc:  conqueror  away. 
Hsrhaps  in  vain  the  SultanVs  anger.sparea  me, 
To  find  a  meaner  fate  from  treacherous  friend- 
Abdalla!—  [ship— 

Dem.  Can  Abdalla  then  dissemble  7 
That  fiery  chief,  renownM  ibr  generous  freedom, 
For  zeal  unguarded,  undissemblml  hate, 
For  daring  truth,  and  turbulence  of  honour! 

Jtipk  This  open  friend,  this  undeaigning  hero, 


With  neftiy  faksJMO  Ja  fawed  —  ftnt 
To  shock  m  J  nitiie  wkk  a  lolo  of  loin. 

/>— .  Didnotthoqim 
swordf 
Awisis  coold  not  Jbr  m  ooebn 

Jbp,  Bm  pride  mmd  lov<e  bj 
tongue^ 
And  inten9ii*d  Bsy  malaoo  with  fab  oMi 
His  wealA,  his  lank^  Uo  ImSmmm.  fan  1M_^ 
Taiy  in  the  nidst  of  mrragsuieo  and  ftadMi^ 
Tl^  approaching  Sultan  Ibiced  no  %m  it 


Tken^wfaaobe 
I  stole  nnheeded'finiii 
And  «ni|lit  this  happy 
Jkm.  Boon  may  tbo 


rmyisliM  sfH^ 


JuMstnnglad 
•iV^Mybo 

Nowhopoisni 
jDMit  Tneanzielieo  oi  loWs 
•iqk  TUnk  hoar  tfao 


Peteslsthyfclsei 
And  Quwuson  peijuiy^ 
Eaboik*d  with  traaoon  cm  HmTi 
When  HeoTon  shall  bid  the 

rsge^ 
And  point  mdietito  UghCniua  OA  i 
Will  not  tbo  patriot  abaro  tfao  tndls 


patiiot 
Ok  ooidd  thv^aad  nnaUM  firoe  tfay  4 
Nor  mindea  guilt  poUnto  tho  oooboj 
Dm.  Ferngtted  oft,  tfaoi^gh  not  i 
Heaven, 
flMCflsodUi  tieaoona  pomsfa 


Ob  oveiy  side  ccofosion,  tago^  1 
FeriiBps  the  phantoms  of  a  womon'a  ienv 
Beset  the  treacherous  way  with  fatal  aadsMOi 
Each  Turkish  bosom  bums  for  thy  deotiueliN^ 
Ambitious  Cali  dreads  the  statesman's  aiti^ 
And  hot  Abdalla  hates  the  happy  lorer. 

Dem,  Capricious  man !   to  good  and  ill  » 
constant. 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  eqoal  weakness. 
Sometimes  the  wretch,  unawed   fay  heaven  ei 
With  mad  devotion  idolizes  honour.  |b4 

The  Basse,  reeking  with  his  ma8ter*a  ninrdsr, 
Perhaps  may  start  at  violated  friendship. 

Jhp,  How  soon,  alas!  will  intereot,  fear,  01 
envy, 
0*erthrow  such  weak,  such  accidental, ' 
Nor  built  on  faith,  nor  fortified  by  oonoc 

Dem,  When  desperate  ills  demand  ai 
cure. 
Distrust  is  cowardice,  and  prndence  fbUy. 

Jhp,  Yet  think  a  moment,  ere  you  ooart  do* 

strnction,  IDeBsetaH^ 

What  hand,  when  deatn  has  snatchM  aivs^ 

Shall  guard  Aspasta  from  triumphant  InsL 

Dem,  Dismiss  these  needless  fei 
of  Greeks, 
Well  known,  long  try'd,  expect  us  on  the  1 
Borae  on  the  surface  of  the  smiling  deep. 
Soon  shalt  thou  scorn,  in  safety's  arms  ropooid, 
Abdalla's  rage  and  Cali's  stratagems. 

Jhp,  Still,  still,  distrust  sits  heavy  on  my  I 
Will  e'er  a  happier  hour  ravisit  Gieooo? 


? 


acunin.] 


OUINfla  ▲  TRAaSDY. 


oat 


JQcm.  Should  Hearen,  yet  unappMMd,  raAwe 
its  aid, 
Dispene  our  hopes,  and  frustrate  our  defligniy 
Yet  shall  the  conscience  of  the  great  attempt 
Diffuse  a  briij[htness  on  our  future  days ; 
Nor   will    his  country's  groans  reproach  De- 
metrius. 
But  how  canst  thou  support  the  woes  of  exile  1 
Canst  thou  forget  hereditary  splendours, 
To  liTc  obscure  upon  a  foreign  coast. 
Content  with  science,  innocence,  and  love  7 

Jl^  Kor  wealth,  nor  titles,  make  Aspaoia's 
bliss. 
O'erwhelm'd  and  lost  amidst  the  public  ruins, 
Uamoved  I  saw  the  glittering  trines  perish, 
And  thought  the  petty  dross  beneath  a  sign. 
Cheerful  I  follow  to  the  rural  cell ; 
Lore  be  mv  wealth,  and  my  distinction  virtue. 

Dem,  Submissive,  and  prepared  for  each  event, 
Now  let  us  wait  the  last  award  of  Heaven, 
Secure  of  happiness  from  flight  or  conquest, 
2for  fear  the  fair  and  leam'd  can  want  protection. 
The  mighty  Tascan  courts  the  banishM  arts 
To  kind  Italians  hospitable  shades; 
There  shall  soft  leisure  wing  the  excursive  soul, 
And  peace  propitious  smile  on  soft  desire ; 
There  shall  despotic  EUoauence  resume 
Her  ancient  empire  o*er  the  yielding  heart; 
There  Poetry  shall  tune  her  sacred  voice. 
And  wake  from  ignorance  the  Western  worid. 

SCENE  II. 

DxMBTmius,  AsFASiA,  end  Cau. 

Csli.  At  length  the  unwilling  sun  reagns  the 
world 
To  lalence  and  to  rest    The  hours  of  darkneii, 
Propitious  hours  to  stratagem  and  death, 
Pursue  the  last  remains  of  lingering  ligl^ 
JMhl  Count  not  these  hours  as  parte  of  vul- 
gar time, 
Think  them  a  sacred  treasure  lent  by  Heaven, 
Which,  squander'd  by  neglect,  or  (ear,  or  folly, 
No  prayer  recalls,  no  diligence  redeems. 
ToHDonow's  dawn  shall  see  the  Turkish  king 
Stretch'd  in  the  dust,  or  towering  on  his  throne; 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  mi^ty  Cali, 
The  sport  of  tyranny,  or  lord  of  nations. 

CaU,  Then  waste  no  kmger  these  important 
momenta 
In  soft  endearments  and  in  gentle  murmurs ; 
Nor  lose  in  love  the  patriot  and  the  hero. 
Htm.  'TIS  love,  combined  with  guilt  alone^ 
that  melts 
The  soften'd  soul  to  cowardice  and  sloth ; 
But  virtuous  passion  prompts  the  great  resolve, 
And  &ns  the  slnmbering  sparic  of  heavenly  fire. 
Retire^  my  fiur;    that  Power  that  smiles  om 

goodness 
Ouide  all  thy  steps,  calm  every  stormy  tliought, 
And  still  thy  bosom  with  the  voice oTpeace! 
Atp,  Soon  may  we  meet  again,  secure  and 
free. 
To  feel  no  more  the  paaga  of  separation  I  [ExIL 

DcMvraivi  end  Cai.1. 

Dmn.  TWs  night  alone  is  ours— Our  nii|MF 
No  longer  lost  in  arooj»us  solitude,  [fo^ 

WUl  nSr  remount  the  slighted  seat  of  empire 
And  show  Irene  to  the  sboutmg  peoplei 
AsMoia  loft  her  sighing  in  hie  arm^ 
Aodi^niog  to  tho  pUulitf  Ulo  oTpomr} 


With  soften'd  voice  she  diopp'd  the  tm%  refiMoI« 
SmiHng  consent  she  sa^  and  bla»hmg  love. 
Cali.  NoWj  tyrant,  with  satiety  oi  oeautj, 
Now  feast  thine  eyes,  thine  eyes  that  ne'er  hvn- 

after 
Shall  dart  their  amorous  glances  at  the  &ir, 
Or  glare  on  Cali  with  malignant  beams. 


SCENE  ni. 
DxHETaius,  Cali,  Lbontivs,  and  Abdau^a* 
Lemi.  Our  bark  unseen  has  reach'd  th'  ap- 
pointed bay,  [aoffik 
Ard  where  ^on  trees  wave  o'er  the  ibenSf 
Reclines  agsinst  the  shore ;  our  Grecian  troop 
Extends  its  lines  along  the  sandy  beach. 
Elate  with  hope,  and  panting  for  a  foe. 
Md.  The  ravouring  winds  assist  the  great  d^ 
sign, 
Sport  in  our  sails,  and  murmur  o'er  the  deepi 
CaU.  'Tis  well — ^A  single  blow  completee  our 
wishes ; 
Return  with  speed,  Leootius,  to  your  charge  | 
The  Greeks,  disorder'd  by  their  leader's  abswlcs^ 
May  droop  dismay'd,  or  kindle  into  madnessu 
JLeon.  Suspected  still !— What  villain'a  pgiif 
nous  tongue                                    [hood? 
Dares  join  Leontius'  name  with  fear  or  falee- 
Have  ffor  this  preserved  my  guiltless  bosoeo 
Pure  as  the  thoughts  of  mfant  mnoceneeY 
Have  I  for  this  defy'd  the  chiefs  of  Turkey, 
Intrepid  in  the  flaming  front  of  war  7 

Cali.  Hast  thou  not  search'd  my  soul'e  p»> 
foundest  thoughts? 
Is  not  the  fate  of  Greece  and  CaH  thine? 
Leon.  Why  has  thy  ehoice  then  pointed  ool 
Leontius, 
Unflt  to  share  this  night's  ilhistiious  toils  ? 
To  wait  remote  from  action  and  from  honour. 
An  idle  listener  to  the  distant  cries 
Of  slaughter'd  infidels,  and  clash  of  swords? 
Tell  me  the  cause,  that  while  thy  name^  Dem^ 

trius, 
Shall  soar  triumpliant  on  the  wings  of  Glory, 
Despised  and  cursed,  Leontius  roust  deeem 
Through  hissing  ages,  a  proverbial  eoward. 
The  tale  of  women,  and  the  scorn  of  foola? 
Dem,  Can  brave  L.eootius  be  the 
Glory? 
Glory,  the  casual  cift  of  thoughtless  ereivdi  I 
Glory,  the  bribe  of  avaricious  virtue  I 
Be  but  my  countir  ftee,  be  thine  the  pralee , 
I  ask  no  witne*^  but  attestins  oonseienoe^ 
No  records,  but  the  records  of  the  sky. 
Lemu  Will  thou  then  head  the  troop  ifOS  Ifet 
shore, 
labile  I  destroy  the  oppressor  of  mankind  ? 
Dem,  What  eanst  thou  boeet  supenof  to  D» 
metrius  7  [caues^ 

Ask  to  whose  sword  the  Greeks  wil  tmit  Clidlr 
My  name  shall  echo  through  the  shoutiof  MH 
Demand  whose  force  yon  Turkish  heroes  dkeod, 
The  shuddering  camp  shall  murmur  out  Demo> 
trius. 
Csit.  Most  Greece,  still  wretehedb?  her  ehl- 
dien'B  folly, 
For  ever  moum  their  avarice  or  laelioiMit 
Demetrius  justly  pleade  a  double  title:    * 
The  lover's  interest  aids  the  patriot's  cfaiB. 
Xesn.  My  pride  tbaU  nerer  protract  mj  oe— 
try*awoea| 
Svoo0td|  MKf  UMod,  aniDviod  by  J 


sbfo  ef 


rA< 


My  «tf  «i)riiliAi  tSSltSt^^uSLgJtm- 


^OQllL 


Te  Mcred  shades  of  ps^ioto  and  of  nu^ml 
AUys;^Hi6seMdodtywiABferi|ppefltorf; 
Or  MneeMfndimkik,  attend  oar  call;    - 
And  from' the  mansioQs  of  perpetual  peace 
Daicend,  to  aweKen  laboofa  once  joar  own ! 
CaB.  Go  then,  and  with  nnited  eloqiWBOO, 
CoirfbiByoartroopa;  and  wfeten  the  nM>bB*ii  ftir 


the  qaiTeniig  wa^-es,  to  gaido  Mr  fli^it, 
DanMCikMyMlbofteeforefar.  ■ 

[fifftiMl  Dbh.  aatf  Lamb 


SCENE  IV. 
Cali  and  Abdalla. 
MA  H«wllwnewmoiianh,twaU4iii&aftiy 
'   -  tula,  P***^ 

Looka  down,  cootemptnoiu,  from  fab  bnSed 
AimNM««  fi^  ODMiDdM  of  AUalla  I 

-  OML  FarboanebUaekiiigffatitodelhimCtCl 
WhM  Aiia*8  natioDa  own  me  for  their  lord, 
WMtfa.  and  oomnand,  and  grandeur,  sbui  be 

tnine. 
JU.  la  thia  the  teoompenae  reserved  Ibr  me? 
DaiH*  thoQ  tUnt  dally  wifh  AbdaUa«a  pasibB  1 
HeneelbfWafd  hope  no  man  my  aHgblad  timA 

Wake  from  thy  dream  of  power  to  deafk  ud 
jn€  Mb -lliQf  vinooarj  throne  larewcIL 

GML  Name,  and  enjoy  thy  wiib- 

«iM  iBMdnoitnamait;  ^^ 
jHpiWali  loiwia  know  not  one  den^ 
Nor  hope,  nor  wish,  nor  Ihre  but  fiir  As|Msia« 

OWL  That  fttal  beaniy,  plightad  to  Dm*. 
IIe»fi»  makea  not  mine  to  girew  ftRMU 

.iM.  Nor  to  deny. 

CbN.  Ohiain  ber,  and  ponM;  thon^^kaowV 

-  tWfbaL  [plaiDa, 
wfbdL  Too  well  I  know  him,  since  on  Thracia's 

I  felt  the  force  of  his  tempestuous  arm, 

And  saw  my  scattered  squadrons  fly  before  Idm. 

Nor  will  I  trust  th*  uncertain  chance  of  combat ; 

The  rights  of  princes  let  the  sword  decide, 

The  p«tly  claims  of  empire  and  of  honour: 

Revenge  and  subtle  jealousy  shall  teach 

A  surer  passage  to  hib  hated  heart 

CalL  O  spare  the  gallant  Greek,  in  him  we  loae 
The  pouttcian's  arts,  and  hen/n  flame. 
Md,  When  next  we  meet  befoio  we  stonn  the 

palace, 
The  bowl  shall  circle  to  confirm  our  league  * 
Then  shall  these  juices  taint  Demetrius'drausht, 
.        ,       [Showing  a  phitd. 
And  stream  destroctire  through  his   freezing 

vein? : 
Thna  shall  he  live  to  strike  th'  important  blow, 
Attd  perish  ere  he  taste  the  joys  of  conquest 

SCENE  V. 

.  MABOMnT,  MtJflTAPBA,  Cali,  and  Abdalla. 

Mah,  Henceforth  for  ever  happy  be  thb  day, 
Sacred  to  love,  to  pleasure,  and  Irene! 
The  nUitehlesa  fair  has  blesiPd  me  with  compli- 
ance; 
Let  every  tongue  resound  Irene's  praise, 
And  spread  the  general  transport  through  man- 
Idnd. 


.M-'^** 


"'OHL  Ble^t  prince,  for  wbotn  in^i^grnt  h^ 
Vca  ordii.mil 
'AX-Qbm  the  JQjs  of  pam^rTj^f  ^nd  i^^mpiiff. 
Now' Join  thy  people's  and  thy  Caii**  pfi^wii 
Soapend  thy  mixil^d  to  ihv  samta  of  mm^ 
Nor  wbh  for  tiourtee  la  Imi«^B  anna, 

JH^A.  Forbe&r — I  know  ih«  loo^tTJ^IfliiJ 

CsK.  O!  rouM  die  fyc^  rjf  kin^,  f{ke(bAf 
larch  to  tJw?  dark  rere"??ct»  of  the  sou), 
Oft  WWiUJ  tht*T  line!  in£|Tiitjtiid?  3J>d  Titsjq^ 
^BfntiAt  ^.  niJ  Qnt^F^,  and  prai^Pi^j  ill  dimini 
Bow  nnly  ^vr>ulct  Uiey  Ent<  (,  in  f^r^wdtSmt^ 
FMeKtJ  ^  firDi,  Fo  pure,  a^  mine  I 
Mm,  YHj  ere  T*e  irtvc  our  toosCT)''d 

Let  pmdence  obviate  an  ixtt] 


by  sloth,  the  Mfcikt  of 
bonu 


Hie  bonvy  Jazihaty  6anu  for  i 
And  growls  in  private  '6*er  huii  idle  l 
, MA  To  BtUI  thi-ir nmrinnrs^  erol 

sun 
Shall  shed  bis  bcama  npcn  th«  bikUlii^- 
I  rouse  to  war,  and  conauprCn-  Iioml 

Tlien  sImU  the  Rhodian ^   **" 

towens 
And  Bade  fan,  and  pi^;nd  ViemM.  < 
Then  shall  Venctia  fcrl  the  TwH^A^Mm  ' 
And  suU^  seas  roar  round  tbeir'qMMhk^ 

JML  Then  rrifr  fsirllnlj'ii  ill  itftlftftiwr 
To  fix  your  standard  in  inpeiuil  \ 

JIfaA.  Her  sons  malicioae  cTcnicficjslnli|M 
To  foim.4aw  iflgenda,  aanetify  oeiWiMi 
To  canottiia  the  slavea  of  supcRtitMai. 
Aftd  101  Hie  wwM  With  fbllle*  aiiil  liimilitrfM 
Tin  angiy  Heaven  ahall  mark  them nHtftrMk 
Attd  war  o'^rwbelm  them  in  their  itingaCiB 
O,  could  her  fcbled  sainto  and  bdkflttfsl  Agfjj* 
C^allfoithherancieot  heroes  to  the  lielt  *-' 
Ebm  ibMld  I  Joy,  >Btdet  the  fierce  e^  tf^ 

tioDB, 

To  eroBS  the  towcrings  of  an  equal  ede( 
And  bid  the  master  genius  rule  the  world ! 
Abdalla,  Cali,  go— proclaim  my  purposei 

[J&rmn(  Cali  and  Annaus. 

SCENE  VL 

Mahoubt  and  MusTAruA. 

Mah,  Still  Cali  lives :   and  roust  he  live  hf 
morrow? 
That  fawning  villaiuV  forced  corieratulations 
Will  cloud  my  triumphs,  and  pollute  the  day. 
JV/iw.  With  cautious  vigilance,  at  my  coet- 
mand, 
Two  faithful  captains,  Hazan  and  Caraza, 
Pursue  him  throagh  his  labjnrintha  of  treaaoo^ 
Aiul  wait  your  summons  to  report  his  co    ~ 
MoK  Call  them — but  let  them   not 
t*i«ir  tale, 
Nor  press  too  much  upon  a  lover's  patieoee. 

[Exit  MvsTaJPKA. 

SCENE  VII. 

Mah.  [Soitu.]  Whome'er  the  hope,  BtiU 
ed,  still  renewed, 
Of  happiness  lures  on  from  toil  to  toiL 
Rmiember  Mahomet,  and  cease  thy  labour. 
Behold  him  here,  in  love,  in  war  succeasftd. 
Behold  him  wretehed,  m  his  double  triimiph* 
His  iavourito  faithless,  and  Ina  miatreea  baMu 
1  Ambition  only  gave  her  to  my  arma, 


n.) 


flUBfli  A  TaMODT. 


«i9 


By  reason  not  convinced,  nor  won  by  love. 
Ambition  was  her  crime;  but  meaner  folly 
Dooms  me  to  loathe  at  once,  and  doat  on  fiUse> 

h(H>d, 
And  idolize  th'  apostate  I  contemn. 
If  thou  art  more  than  the  gaj  dream  of  fancj, 
Biore  than  a  pleasinff  sound  without  a  meanings 
O  happiness !  sure  &ou  art  all  A8pasia%. 

SCENE  VIII. 
idABOiUT,  MusTA^BA,  Hasav,  tmd  Cabasa. 

JHM.  Caraxa,  speak — hare  ye  remarkM  the 
Bassa?  [his  steps: 

Car.  Close,  as  we  mifiht  unseen,  we  watcliM 
His  hair  disorder'd,  and  nis  ffait  unequal, 
Betray'd  the  wild  emotions  of  his  mind. 
Sudden  he  stops,  and  inward  turns  his  eyei^ 
AhMibM  in  thought;  then  startmg  nom  his 

trance, 
Constrains  a  suUen  smile,  and  shoots  away. 
Wkh  him  Abdalla  we  beheld— 

JITttf.  AbdaOa! 

^ak.  He  wears  of  late  resentment  on  his  brow. 
Deny'd  the  government  of  Servia's  province. 

Car.  We  maik'd  him  storming  m  excess  of 

And  heara,  within  the  thicket  that  conceal'd  us, 
An  undistinguish'd  sound  of  threatening  rage. 
Mut.  How  guilt,  once  haibour'd  in  the  con« 

scions  breast, 
.  Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great ; 
Bee  Cali,  dread  of  kinffs,  and  pride  of  armies. 
By  treason  levell'd  wiu  the  dri^  of  men ! 
E>e  guilty  fear  depress'd  the  hoaiy  chief. 
An  angry  murmur,  a  rebellious  frown, 
Had  stretched  the  nery  boaster  in  the  grave. 
JUL  Shan  monarchs  fear  to  draw  the  sword 

of  justice,  [strainM  7 

Awed  by  the  crowd,  and  by  their  slaves  le- 
Seue  him  this  night,  and  through  the  private 

passage 
Convey  him  to  the  prison's  inmost  depths, 
Eauerved  to  all  the  pangs  of  tedious  death. 

[Exeunt  Mahom kt  and  Mustafba. 

SCENE  IX. 

Hasah  and  Cahaza. 

fliu.  Shall  then  the  Gtreeks,  unpunishM  and 
conceal'd. 
Contrive  perhaps  the  ruin  of  our  empire, 
Lsagne  with  our  chiefs,  and  propagate  sedition  7 
Gar.  Whatever  their  scheme,  the  Bassa's  death 
defeats  it, 
KoA  gratitude's  strong  ties  restrain  my  tongue. 
Bn.  What  ties  to  slaves7  what  gratitude  to 

foes7 
Car,  In  that  black  day  when  slaughtered  thou- 
sands fell 
Aioond  these  fatal  walls,  the  tide  of  war 
Bore  me  victorious  onward,  where  Demetrius 
Tore  nnre^sted  from  the  giant  hand 
Of  stem  Sebalias  the  triumphant  crescent. 
And  dash'd  the  might  of  Asam  fh>m  the  ram- 
parts. 
There  I  became,  nor  blush  to  make  it  known. 
The  captive  of  his  sword.    The  eoward  Qretts, 
Emragod  by  wrongs,  exulting  with  snecess, 
Votmfd  mo  to  die  with  all  the  Turkish  captains; 
But  brave  Demetrius  scom*d  the  mean  rsviMlfe^ 
And  gaiva  mm  Hfe. 


Hat,  Do  thou  repsythf  gift, 
Lest  unrewarded  mercy  Iom  its  dwrraa^ 
Profuse  of  wealth,  or  bounteous  of  success. 
When  Heaven  bestows  the  privilege  to  bless ; 
Let  no  weak  doubt  the  generous  luind  restraint 
For  when  was  power  beneficent  in  vain  7 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  L 

Jhp,  ISoku.)  In  these  dark  momenti  oC  9$^ 
peodedfate. 
While  yet  the  future  fortune  of  my  countiy, 
Lies  in  the  womb  of  Providence  conceal'd. 
And  anxious  angels  wait  the  mighty  birth; 
O  grant  thy  sacred  influence,  powerful  Vutott 
Attentive  use,  survey  the  fair  creation. 
Till,  conscious  of  th'  encircling  Ddty, 
Beyond  the  mists  of  care  thy  pinion  towers.  . 
This  calm,  these  joys,  dear  Innocence!  tf 
thine;  [pin. 

Joys  ill  exchanged  for  gold,  and  pride,  ana  em- 
[EnUr  Irbnb  and  ,ittnkimH, 

SCENE  II. 
AsPASiA,  Irene,  and  ,9ttendan&, 

Irme,  See  how  the  moon  through  all  th*  «!• 
clouded  sky 
Spreads  her  mild  radiance,  and  descending  dewa 
Revive  the  lanffaid  ftowers ;  thus  nature  sholMi 
New  from  the  Maker's  hand,  and  fair  array'd 
In  the  bright  colours  of  primeval  spring; 
When  purity,  while  fraud  was  yet  unknoir% 
Play*d  feariess  in  th>  inviolated  shades. 
This  elemental  joy,  this  general  oahn. 
Is  sure  the  smile  of  unofiended  Heavw. 
Yet!  why— 

Maid,  Behold  within  th'  embowering  gn^» 
Aspasia  stands— > 

Irme.  With  melancholy  mien. 
Pensive  and  envious  of  Irene's  matnees. 
Steal  unperoeived  upon  her  meditations-* 
But  see,  the  lofty  maid,  at  our  approach^ 
Jflesumes  th'  imperious  air  of  haughtjr  virtue. 
Are  these  th'  unceasing  joys,  th'  unmmgled  pleac 
euros  [7^  Aspasi^ 

For  which  Aspasia  scoin'd  the  Turkish  crown  7 
Is  this  th'  unshaken  confidence  in  Heaven  7 
Is  this  the  boasted  bliss  of  conscious  virtue? 
When  did  Content  sigh  out  her  cares  in  waonij 
When  did  Felicity  repine  in  deserts? 

Jitp.  Ill  suits  with  guilt  the  gayeties  of  tri- 
umph; 
When  danng  Vice  insults  eternal  Justice, 
The  ministers  of  wrath  forget  compassion, 
And  snatch  the  flaming  bolt  with  hasty  hand. 

irene.  Forbear  thy  threats,  proud  Propheliia 
ofilL 
Versed  in  the  secret  counsels  of  the  sty. 

Jbp.  Forbear!  But  thou  art  sunk  beneadi  le- 
proach ; 
In  vain  affected  raptnres  flush  the  cheek. 
And  songs  of  pleasure  wariile  from  the  tongue^ 
When  fear  and  anguish  labour  in  the  breast. 
And  iJl  within  is  darkness  and  confusion. 
Thus  on  deoeitftil  JEtna's  flowery  side 


Unfiidfaiff  ^itae  riads  the  roving  eye. 
"WMe  (Sent  iamM,  with  uneztmgaUi>d 


lage 


WCEKBUL 

Fly,  flj,  WKJ  l©f«! 


^^!^!b  ^^dSfM^V  !•  tlHi  Qrkiit  fidlMI  t 


the  ] 


tlifci, 


^SiSJS? 


Mi^'^lijl 


rliy  cvwds  ^taMtMT 


watdL 
SinlnoBi  AboMW^ 
C. 


talk.      «  ^**  J  n 

Hdr^Miioo 


1  MiJadottincB 


1 16  eooipMe  tfit  niD  oThflr 


BiMtoifllir 

akNie,  Mr  dwe  to 
Vntae  guuids  the  teono  oi 
Peace, 


The  braut  where 


Devolve^  4«ur  Mid,  llif  I 
Whoee  fttf,«rnife,or 
JMt*  [JWdibllLfaf 


tDloTOWd 


Am»  ToteUerbewwerewutoaflife. 


WtM  aoir  wcB  loei  is  Wung  kMT  yon  faNL 
IkM.  OriBettil7firmnaalMit,orMA3rfij, 
^Mi»9  wfatte  we  waited  neer  the  pelaoe, 
with  ill-tuned  mirth  proposed  tlie  dowI  of  kyre. 
Juet  as  it  reach*d  mj  lips,  a  sudden  ciy 
Ur^ged  me  to  dash  it  to  the  eround  untonch'd. 
And  seise  my  sword  with  disencumber*d  hand, 
dffjp.  What  cry?   ThestraUgem?   Did  then 

AbdalU— 
Dmn.  At  onco  a  thousand  passions  fired  his 
cheek! 
yhmk  all  is  past,  he  cried — and  darted  from  us ; 
Nor  at  the  call  of  Cali  deign'd  to  turn. 
An»  Why  did   you  stay,  deserted  and  be- 
trayM? 
What  more  could  force  attempt,  or  art  con- 
trive? 
Jhnu  Amazement  seizM  us,  and  the  hoary 


Dm.  WbatBMr 

iSL  SU  &en  tW 

'moKi  

Tell  bow  DefnetinD  fthuitn'd  has  ^mrW  iu^ 
And  slole  Ini  life  and  mlatreas  frois Hi  MM 

,ftd.  infttumie  loh^er,  ha£  lf*«i^  in  nim 
Uncltttp'd  lii»  iron  gripe  to  »«t  thee  fret  J 
ISttll  do&t  thou  flutter  iQ  tli«  JBvre  of  deaill  i 
SnajTcd  with  tby  fears,  ai»d  tBikz«d  in  -tj:  '. 
tionT 
Dem.  FoTgTVe,  my  fairi  *lia   Iife»  *iii  ;_«, 
3f  ow,  Craitori  fc^l  the  tear  that  eh  11  la  my  hwi 
dftp.    ^i«  madcieM   to    proir«k«   Mpidw 
danfar. 

And  cowaSic*  to  dpcmd  the  boatt  fJ^iiiHy.   ,  _ 
•Itrf.  Fly,  wretch,  while  yet  mj  pi^  |ffii 
tbtHi^ight^ 
The  power  orriKk<?y  waits  upon,  d^y  C^t 
Leave  but  iJii^  mnid,  r^Vign  a  hopliwi  fH^ 
And  dra^  sway  thy  tife  in  ms^m  mmii  mmtft  ^ 
ThT  life,  loo  mean  a  pey  t»  li*r«  Abdditi,   . 
Dtitu  Once  more  1  dar©  thy  sword j  MWI 
tiiepina, 
IqnithertothecliHieeotbfttil^    _ 

Jibd.  Well  may*st  thou  call 
combat, 
And  try  the  hazard,  that  haat  nought  to  i 
Alike  my  death  or  tnine  is  gain  to  thee ; 
But  soon  thou  shalt  repent ;  another  monmit 
Shall  throw  th*  attending  janizaries  ronnd  tiisa. 
[ExU  hastUy  AmdmIAA, 

SCEIiE  V. 
AsPASiA,  Irene,  ond  DEMETUira. 
Irene,  AbdaUa  fails ;  now  Foitimey  all  is  MMk 


Stood  torpid  in  suspense ;  but  soon  Abdalla 
Retum*d  with  force  that  made  resistance  vain, 
And  bade  his  new  confederates  seize  the  traitors. 
Call,  disarm*d,  was  borne  away  to  death ; 
Myself  escaped,  or  favoured,  or  neglected. 
jStip,  O  Greece  I  renowned  for  science  and  for 
wealth, 
Behold  thy  boasted  honours  snatchM  away. 
Dem,  Though  disappointment  blast  our  gene- 
ral teheme. 
Yet  much  remains  to  hope.    I  shall  not  call 
The  day  disastrous  that  secures  our  flight : 
Nor  thbik  that  efibrt  lost  which  rew^ues  thaa, 

Ifintfir  AeaaUju 


Haste,  Murza,  to  the  palace,  let  the  saltan 

[To  me  of  her  •*" 
Despatch  his  guards  to  stop  the  flyiiiff  1 
While  I  protract  their  sUy.    Be  sunft  a 

ful  [Exii  MoftSA. 

This  lucky  stratagem  phall  chaim  the  SuHai, 

Secure  his  confidence,  and  fix  his  Ioto. 

Dem,  Behold  a  boaster's  worth  I  Nowf 
my  fair. 
The  happy  moment ;  hasten  to  the  riion^ 
Ere  he  return  with  thousands  at  his  side. 

jlflp.  In  vain  I  listen  to  th'  invitins  caU 
Of  freedom  and  of  love ;  my  trembung  joiali^ 
Relaxed  with  fear,  refuse  to  bear  me  fonrudL 
Depart,  Demetrius,  lest  my  iate  involve  tlkN( 
Fonake  a  wretch  abandoned  to  deapaiif 
To  share  the  miseries  herself  has  i 


i^ukvui.] 


MKMlli  A  ttLAlOMft^ 


Ml 


"  tkm.  Let  as  not  fttnig^e  wh!i  th*  eternal  will, 
Nor  languish  o'er  hreparebte  ruins ; 
Come,  haste  and  lire — Thy  innocence  and  trtttti 
Shall    bless    our    wanionngs,    and    propitiate 
Heavon.  [nerves 

Irme.  Press  not  her  flight,  while  yet  her  feeble 
Relbse  their  office,  and  uncertain  Ine 
Still  labours  with  imaginary  wo ; 
Here  let  me  tend  hor  with  ofiicious  care, 
Watch  each  unquiet  flutter  of  the  breast, 
And  joy  to  feel  the  vital  warmth  return. 
To  see  the  cloud  forsake  her  kindling  cheek, 
"hnd  bail  the  rosy  dawn  of  rising  health. 

Jisp.  Oh !  rather,  scornful  of  flagitiooB  great- 
ne3s, 
Reiolve  to  share  our  dangers  and  our  toils, 
Cennpanion  of  our  flight,  illustrious  exile. 
Leave  slavery,  guilt,  and  infamy  behind. 

Irent.  My  soal  attends  thyvwee,  and  baniriM 
Virtue 
fltrivet  to  regain  her  empire  of  the  mind : 
Assist  her  em>rts  with  thy  strong  persuasion ! 
Sore  *tis  the  liappy  hour  ordain'd  above. 
When  vanqmsfa'd  Vioe  shall  tyrannize  no  more. 

Don,  Remember  peace  and  anguish  are  befoie 
thee. 
And  honour  and  reproach,  and  Heaven  and  HelL 

Jtp,  Content  with  freedom,  and  precafions 
greatness. 

Dem.  Now  make  thy  choice,  while  yet  the 
power  of  choico 
Kind  Heaven  aflbrds  thee,  and  inviting  Meiey 
Holds  out  her  hand  to  load  thee  back  to  truth. 

htne.  Stay — in  this  dubious  twilight  of  con- 
viction, 
Thd  gleams  of  reason,  and  the  clouds  of  passion. 
Irradiate  and  obscure  my  breast  by  turns : 
Btar  but  a  moment,  and  prevailing  truth 
WiU  spread  resistless  light  upon  my  soul. 

Dem.  But  since  none  knows  the  danger  of  a 
moment, 
And  Heaven  forbids  to  lavi<fh  life  away, 
Let  kind  compulsion  terminate  the  contest. 

[Seizing  ker  hand. 
Ye  Christian  captives  follow  me  to  freedom : 
A  galley  waits  us,  and  the  winds  invite. 

inne.  Whence  is  this  violence  ? 

Dem,  Your  calmer  thought. 
Will  teach  a  gentler  term. 

Irene.  Forbear  this  rudeness. 
And  learn  tho  reverence  due  to  Turkey's  queen ; 
Ffy,  slaves,  and  call  the  Sultan  to  my  rescue. 

Dem.  Farewell,  unhappy  maid;  may  every 

joy 

Be  thine,  that  wealth  can  give,  or  guilt  receive  I 
Jttp,  And  when  contemptuous  of  imperial 


Dieease  shall  chase  the  phantom*  of  ambition, 

n  penitence  attend  thy  mournful  bed, 
wiag  thy  latest  payer  to  pitying  Heaven. 
[Exeuni  Dsm.  mul  Asp,  withpmrt  ^  tU 
JUUndanit, 

SCENE  VI. 

UiEirc  totdka  at  a  dUttmee  from  her  Mendantt, 

Irene.  [^9fter  a  pause,]  Against  the  head  which 
innocence  secures, 
tnsidioas  Malice  aitna  her  darts  in  vain, 
Tnm'd  backwards  by  the  poweifnl  breath  of 

Heaven. 
JVrhaps  even  now  the  bven 


Sbund  o^et-  thtt  BpaitThig  waves,    do,  liftppj 

bark. 
Thy  ftatstM  fWght  sha!!  atill  the  raging  main. 
To  guide  thy  passage  shall  th'  aerial  spirits 
Pill  all  the  starry  lamps  with  double  blaze; 
Th*  applauding  sky  shall  pour  forth  all  its  beau^ 
To  gf^ce  the  triumph  of  victorious  virtue ; 
While  I,  not  yet  familiar  to  my  crimes, 
Recoil  from  thought,  and  shuc^der  at  myseH. 
How  am  I  changed !  How  latelv  did  Irene 
Flv  from  the  busy  pleasures  of  ner  sex. 
Well  pleased  to  search  tho  treasures  (it  nanflB^ 

brance, 
And  live  her  goiltless  moments  o*er  anfew ! 
Come,  let  us  seek  new  pleasures  in  the  palaee, 

[To  her  MendanU  going  qf. 
T91  aoft  fatigue  invites  us  to  repoee. 

SCENE  vn. 

BnUr  MvtTAPBA,  nuetmg  and  Hopping  her, 

Mui.  Faur  Falsehood,  stay. 

Jhrmu,  What  dream  of  sudden  power 
Has  taught  my  slave  the  language  of  command  t 
Henceforth  be  wise,  nor  hope  a  second  paidottk 

Mna,  Who  calls  for  pardon  from  a  WTeteheoD- 
demn*d  7 

Jrene,  Thy  look,  thy  speech,  thy  action,  aU  ia 
Who  charges  guilt  on  me  7  [wildnesa-* 

•Mtis;  Who  charges  guilt  I  [sdeoeai. 

Ask  of  thy  heart ;  attend  the  voice  of  CoA- 
Who  charges  guilt !  lay  bv  this  proud  resentmedit 
That  fires  thy  cheek,  and  elevates  thy  mien. 
Nor  thus  usurp  the  dignity  of  virtues 
Review  this  day. 

Irene,  Whate'er  thy  accusation, 
The  Sultan  is  my  judge. 

J^iis,  That  hope  is  past; 
Hard  was  the  strife  ot  justice  and  of  love ; 
But  now  His  o*er,  and  justice  has  prevail'd. 
Know*8t  thou  not  Call  7  know*st  thou  not  D«> 
metrius  7  [them  timiton. 

Irene.  Bold  slave,  I  know  them  both— I  know 

JIus.  Perfidious  I— .yea— too  well  thon  kiio«l*it 
them  traitoni.  [Ifeoi. 

Irene.  Their  treason  throws  no  slain  vpdft 
This  day  has  proved  my  fondness  for  the  Soltan  • 
He  knew  Irene^s  truth. 

Mue,  Tho  Sultan  knows  it, 
He  knows  how  near  apostacy  to  treason-— 
But  'tis  not  mine  to  judge— I  scorn  and  \m,f% 

thee. 
Ijgo,  lest  vengeance  urge  my  hand  to  blood. 
To  blood  too  mean  to  stain  a  soldier's  salve. 

[Exit  MvsTAPRa* 

Irene.    [To  her  Mendants.]    Go,  blustering 
slave — He  has  not  heard  of  Muraa, 
That  dexterous  message  frees  me  from  raspicioB. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  Hasan  and  Carasa,  with  MiOob,  wk§ 

throw  thMbUukroheuponUMEf  and  $igi^99ktt 

Mtendantt  to  ioithdraiB. 

Has,  Forgive,  fair  Excellence,  the  onwiDhy 
tongue, 
The  tongue,  that,  forced  by  strong  necessityt 
Bids  beauty,  such  aa  thine,  prepare  to  die. 

Irtne,  What  wild  mistake  ia  this !  TakehiMl 
with  speed 
Your  robe  of^monming,  and  your  dogs  of  dentfc, 
CHoiek  from  my  sight,  you  inanspicioos  biomCm% 
Nor  dan  henceforth  to  shook  iien«%  wnlka. 


Ilwv. 


^.^Jifib  Alwt  ti^Mf  -cond  coiiiiiia.tuied  b;  tbe 


Thi  VApi^yiPR  BBuufton  of  Turkuh  justicep 
JX6tdMS9  to  spare  Um  Ufe  hm  fn>ivn  C4]ndeniii». 

Jrmi^  Are  these  the  n]^id  ihunderMt^ofwaf, 
Th«t  poor  wilh  su^UeD  ftokace  qd  kmgdocns, 
Ijod  ipreed  their  Hamee  |ie«tfltteBa  o*er  tbe  world  7 
Whet  ^eepy  diuipe  bepumb  these  acliw  heioasp 
Depiesa  their  qpiiitiL  end  retard  their  ape^d  7 
Befoiid  the  feer  of  fincaring  puniAhmonl, 
Aepeaie  110W9  wkOm  her  lover^e  ertii% 
flMBBly  ileepe»  end  m  delightful  dr^ste 
Gum  et  the  threafninfif  of  defeated  mge. 

Ov.  We  oom^  bright  Vir^,  th<uigh  rvleiit- 
lOfNatiue 

ki  et  the  hated  task,  for  thy  destruction ; 
I  sannxM^d  hy  too  Sultajs^e  ckituroua  futj , 
We  aak*d  with  tiiiioroiu  tottgue  the  offender's 

ttame, 
Be  atrndL  htt  toitared  hrci^l^  and  roej-*d,  Irt:iie ! 
We  ■tertod  at  the  eound^  ngain  inquire ; 
Amui  hk  thundeiiBg  toic^^  returned ^  lrcn«  t 

Jktne.  Whenee  is  thit  nijtr«  ?  what  barbtirous 
•  ^       toofoe  hei  wRm^M  m^  ?  [cense  ? 

fOwfr  fiaod  mwleadshim?  or  what  r.iimes  m- 
y_Mn   Bspiini|f  CSafineTiKrd  Ir^ne^s  ehamber, 
The  place  appointed  Ibr  hi^  nm^^ter^a  death. 
<»   MM.   Irane^   chamber  I   ft«m  my  fvtliful 


•INr  be  the  thougfafr— Bat  hear  my  prote^tnttoti, 
4hr.  *Tie  oois,  alas  I  to  punWb^  not  to  judge, 
*"*  lotiy  the  cauftSi  we  heard  ibo  sen- 


Oidam'd  the  meonAd  MeMc^ngera  of  death, 
Avne.  Some  ilUdeaigjiing  etatesmen's   baee 
intrigue! 
fiome  cruel  stntagem  of  jf^alooA  beauty  I 
PeihepsyoanelTes  thefiriains  tbot  deleme  me, 
l9ow  haste  to  mnrder,  ere  returning  thought 
RtaaH  the  estoited  doom, It  must  b«  eo : 


kiolif^ 


■  jour  eriae^  or  lead  tn«  to  the  Sultati^ 
VImh«  dSrantless  troth  abaU  blast  the  vile  ae- 

caser; 
'Then  shall  you  feel  what  language  cannot  utter, 
Each  piercing  torture^  evry  change  of  pnin, 
T^t  yengeance  can  invent,  or  power  inflicL 

[Enter  Abdalla  :  hi  stopt  ikorl  tmd  t^ifn§, 

SCENE  IX. 

Irene,  Hasan,  Caraxa,  onJ  Abdalla^ 

'    Abd.  [.Mde,]  All  is  not  lo-^C,  Abdalla;   se^ 

the  queen, 
See  the  last  witness  of  thy  guilt  and  fear 
Enrobed  in  death — despatch  her,  and  he  great 

Car,  Unhappy  fair!  coraptssion  calls  upon  me 
"To  check  this  torrent  of  imperious  rage  j 
While  unavailing  aneer  crowds  thy  too^e 
With  idle  threats  ana  fruiUeBs  cxclamntion, 
The  (raudful  moments  pLy  their  silent  wing^ 
And  steal  thy  life  away.     Death's  horrid  angel 
Already  shakes  his  bloody  ?abre  o'er  thee. 
The  ragiug  Saltan  buma^iU  our  return, 
Curses  the  dull  delays  of  Jin|r^ring  mercy, 
'^And  thinks  his  fatal  mandateft  iJI  obeyM. 

Jibd,  Is  then  your  sovertig^ii'e  hfe  ho  cheaply 
rated. 
That  thus  you  parly  with  detected  Ifeason  1 
'Should  she  prevail  to  gain  the  SuUan^i  presence, 
Soon  miff ht  her  tears  engage  a  lover* b  cre<hl  \ 
J^Mrhaps  her  malice  might  transfer  tlie  charge ; 
'^irhape  her  ptnaonoae  tongue  might  blast  Ab* 


Jrvne.  O  let  IM I 
Or  Hishu  of  po^orpngecls  j 
My  hopes,  my  wishae,  tMnnr 
A  little  life,  ^fiT  m^  ami  r«i 

mJlbfL  I  marked  her  wilj  I 
And  SAW  him  skaOuBff  m  1 
I  giic^fi^d  herdaifc^ 
And  bfin^  her  fbn 

Ha$.  ThencaUitnotamrcfiMkfvaarcaBii 
Di^em  us  not  daaf  to  wo^  nor  Mind'to  heMfl|^; 
That  thus  coi«tiaiiM  wo  wmmA  tfw  ibmjtf 
death.  JBtckmB  As  JMl 

/rene.  O^  naaw  not  deatial    DialmfllVK^Vi 

HoiTor  and  agonv  are  in  that  somidl 

Let  me  but  hve^  heap  woo*  on  woeo  «paft  ■% 

Hide  nie  with  nwfdenn  in.ttie  4uugfi€m^^amk 

Send  me  to  waadST  OH  MHO  fmilllaoo  iftsiV. 

Let  ihatne  artd  hooting  infhany  pwsmm  dM^ 
Let  «ilavery  harass,  aim  let  hunger  fi>P^ 
C4rr.  Could  we  reserw  the  nontenen  «f  ih 

Sultan,  ■         • 

Our  bleeding  bosoms  plead  Irm^  < 
But  cries  and  team  evevmini 

tieucc 
To  meet  that  ftite  we  can  delay  no  1 

Jbd,  Cleapatchy  ye  I"        ' 
bier  hands, 
GLuick  at  mv  caU  shall  .< 


loMr. 


Despntch,  and  leant  a  fitter  time  teiM^ 
Irent,  Grant  ms  one  how,  O  gmit  at 


QraitL  and  doapair.  palo  spec!trBB^.«m 
me  with  the  ydlings  of  dm 


moment, 

And  bounieoufi  Heaven  rapnj-Uie  n^^^f  «|Hf 
With  peaceful  death,  and  happinaon  ctcmL 
Car.  Tho  prmyeri  cannot  gn«l*-I  dbn  tft 
hear* 
Short  be  thy  pams.        [flUyns  lyin  is  fit  JHi<i 
IrmA.  Unutterable  aogmahS 
uitland^ 
And  atun  1 

O^heur  my  prayers!  accept\U-pityinff  HesMIL 
These  teara^  these  pangs,  these  laat  remains  m 

life ; 
Nor  let  the  crimes  of  this  detested  day 
Be  ofaai^ed  upon  my  soul.    O,  mercT !  merey I 
[MvKte$fare%  ktrmU- 

SCENE  X. 
A^DAi.LA,  Hasan,  end  Cakaxa. 

Abd.  [Aside.}  Safe  in  her  death,  and  in  Do> 
melrias^  flight, 
Abdalla,  bid  thy  troubled  breast  be  calm. 
Now  ahak  thou  shine  the  darling  of  the  Suttai^ 
The  piot  all  Cali's,  the  detection  thine. 

m».  [Tn  Car.]  Does  not  thy  bosom  {Sot  I 
know  thee  tender, 
A  stranper  to  th'  oppressor's  savage  joy,) 
Melt  at  1  renews  fate,  and  share  her  woeet 

C«r.  Her  piercing  cries  yet  fill  the  loaded  air. 
Dwell  on  my  ear,  and  sadden  all  my  souU 
But  let  na  try  to  clear  our  clouded  brows^ 
And  tell  the" horrid  tale  with  cheerful  face  ; 
The  stormy  Sultan  rages  at  our  stay. 

Ahd,  Frame  your  report  with  circumspeethro 
art: 
Inflame  her  primes,  exalt  your  own  obedien.e 
But  let  no  thoughtless  hint  hivolve  Abdailn. 

Car.  What  need  of  caution  to  report  the  fhts 
Of  her  tiie  Sultan's  voice  condemn*a  to  dio7 
Or  whv'  shetold  he,  whose  Wolence^f  dwtv 


Seun  X1I.J 
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Has  served  hid   prince  so  well,  demand  our 
siienco? 
^9bd.  Perhaps  my  zeal,  too  fierce,  betray'd  my 
pradencc ; 
P#bBp«  my  warmth  exceeded  my  commission ; 
Perhaps — I  will  not  stoop  to  plead  my  canse, 
Or  argue  with  the  slave  that  saved  I>emetriu8. 
0^.  From  his  escape  learn  thou  the  power  of 
virtue ;  [worth. 

Nor  hope  his  fortune,  while  thou  want'st  his 
Hm,  The  Saltan  comes,  still  gloomy,  still 
enraged. 

SCENE  XL 
IIaiav,  Cabasa,  Mabombt,  Mustapba,  mud 

ASDALLA. 

Mah,  Where's  this  fair  traitorest?    Whera^ 
this  smiling  mischief 
Whom  neither  vows  could  nx,  nor  favours  bind  7 


Thine  ordera^  mighty  Sultan !  are  per- 
formed, 
A.nd  all  Irene  now  is  breathless  day. 
Jlidk.  Your  hasty  zeal  defrauds  the  claim  of 
justice, 
And  disappointed  vengeanoe  bums  in  vain. 
I  came  to  neighten  tortures  by  reproach. 
And  add  new  terrors  to  the  face  of  death. 
Was  this  the  maid  whose  love  I  bought  with 

empire? 
True,  she  was  fair ;  the  smile  of  innocence 
JSJqr^  on  ker  cheek — So  shone  the  first  apos- 
tate- 
Irene's  chamber !    Did  not  roaring  Call, 
Just  as  the  rack  forced  out  his  struggling  soul. 
Name  for  the  scene  of  death,  Irene's  chamber  7 
Jlfuf.  His  breath  prolonged  but  to  detect  her 
treason, 
Then  in  short  si^bs  forsook  his  broken  frame. 
MmIL  Decreed  to  perish  in  Irene's  chamber! 
There  had  she  lull'd  me  with  endearing  false- 
hoods, 
Clasp'd  in  her  arms,  or  slumbering  on  her  breast, 
And  bared  my  bosom  to  the  ruffian's  dagger. 

SCENE  XXL 

Hasan,  Caraza,  Mahombt,  Mvstapha, 
MxTRZA,  and  Abdalla. 

Mwr.  Forgive,  great  Sultan!    that,  by  Ate 
prevented, 
I  bring  a  tardy  message  from  Irene. 

Mah,  Some  artful  wile  of  counterfeited  love! 
Some  soft  decoy  to  lure  me  to  destruction ! 
And  thou,  the  curst  accomplice  of  her  treason, 
Declare  thy  message,  and  expect  thy  doom. 

JUiov  The  queen  requested  that  a  chosen  troop 
Might  intercept  the  traitor  Greek,  Demetrius, 
Then  lingerii:^  with  his  captive  mistress  here. 

Jbis.  The  Greek  Demetrius  1  whom  th*  «• 


piring 

Declared  the  chief  associate  of  his  guilt  > 
Mah,  A  chosen  troop— to  intercept — ^Deme- 
trius— (»g«; 
The  <|[iieeti  re(|[ue8ted— Wretch,  repeat  the  mes* 
jbid,  if  one  varied  accent  prove  thy  fidsehood. 
Or  bnt  one  moment's  pause  betray  confusiQii, 
Those  trembling  limbs— Speak  out  tiioa  Airtas 
ing  traitor. 
Mtr,  The  queen  requested—* 
''  '    WlHi7  ttedMdlMie? 


Was  she  then  guiltless?  has  my  tfatoghtfaM 

rage 
Destroyed  the  fkirest  workmanship  of  Heaven* 
Doom'd  her  to  death  unpity'd  and  unheard, 
Amidst  her  kind  solicitudes  for  me ! 
Ye  slavee  of  cruelty,  ye  tools  of  rage^ 

r7oHAS.eR4CAB. 
Ye  blind  officious  ministers  or  folly. 
Could  not  her  charms  repress  j^ur  leal  for 

murder  7 
Could  not  her  prayen,  her  innocence,  her  tears, 
Suspend  the  dreadful  sentence  for  an  hour  7 
One  hour  had  freed  me  from  the  fatal  error ; 
One  hour  had  saved  me  from  despair  and  madness. 
Cor.  Your  fierce  impatience  forced  us  from 
your  presence, 
Urged  us  to  speed,  and  bade  us  banish  pity. 
Nor  trust  our  pasidoos  with  her  fatal  chaime. 
MtUL  WYmX  hadst  thon  lost  by  slightmg  thosB 
commands? 
Thy  life,  perhaps — ^Were  but  Irene  spared| 
Well  if  a  thousand  lives  like  thine  haid  pensh'd ; 
Soch  beauty,  sweetness,   love,  were  cheanljR 
bought  [glone. 

With  half  the  grovelling  alaves  that  load  the 
Mua,  Great  is  thy  wo  1  But  think,  iUuatriotti 
SulUn, 
Sudi  ills  are  sent  for  souls  like  thine  to  conquer. 
Shake  off  this  wei^riit  of  unavailing  ffrief; 
Rush  to  the  war,  display  .thy  dreadful  bannen, 
And  lead  thy  troops  victorious  round  the  worid. 
Jlfa*.  RoMi'd  of  the  maid  with  whom  I  wish'd 
to  triumph. 
No  awre  I  bum  for  fkme,  or  for  dominion; 
Success  and  conquest  now  are  empty  sounds, 
Remorse  and  amruish  seize  on  all  my  breast : 
Those  flproves,  whose  shades  embowered  the  dear 
Irene,  [ties. 

Heard  her  last  cries,  and  fann'd  her  dying  beau- 
Shall  hide  me  fi^om  the  tastelev  worid  forever. 

[Mahombt  goe$  hmekj  and  rehtnu. 
Yet,  ere  I  quit  the  sceptre  of  domimon. 
Let  one  just  act  conclude  the  hateful  day. 
Hew  down,  ye  guards,  those  vassals  of  destme- 
tion,  [Pointtng  to  Has.  and  Cab. 

Those  hoiinds  of  blood,  that  catch  the  hint  to 

kill. 
Bear  off  with  eager  haste  tfa'  nnfiiBsh'd  sentence^ 
And  speed  the  stroke  lest  mercy  should  o'ertake 
them. 
Car.  Then  hear,  great  Mahomet,  the  voice  of 
truth.  [Irene? 

Mah.  Hear!  shall  I  hear  thee?  didst  thou  hear 
Cor.  Hear  but  a  moment. 
Mah,  Hadst  thou  heard  a  moment. 
Thou  might'st  have  lived,  for  thou  hadst  spared 
Irene.  [save  her.* 

Car,  I  heard  her,  mtied  her,  and  wish'd  tu 
JMoA.  Andwish*d— BestOltfaj&tetowiibui 

vain. 
Car,  I  heard,  and  soften'd.  till  Abdalla  brought 
Her  final  doom,  and  hurriea  her  destm^tioiiu 
Mah,  Abdalla  brought  her  dooml  AbdalU 
brooghtitl 
The  wretch  whose  guilt,  declared  by  toitoied 
Cali,  {branee. 

My  rage  and  grief  had  hid  firom  my  reoMm* 
Abdalla  brought  her  doom  1 
Hat.  Abdalla  broo^  it, 
WhHeyetshebegg'dto  plead  her  eaose  befiM 

0  mm  w  Miilniw   Pad  iH W  .4o 
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Tub  pttieiis  urtiis,  tam  ferrens  nt  traeat  m  .' 


JVT. 


^Thouoii  grief  and  fondneM  in  my  breast  rebel, 
When  injured  Thales*  bids  the  town  farewell, 

JUV.  Sat.  IIL 
»  Gtoannris  digressu  ceteris  oonfVisus  amid  \ 
Laudo  tamen  Tacnis  quod  sedem  fifere  CamM 
Destinet,  atque  unnra  civem  donare  Sibylle. 

«  Sir  John  Hawkint  vay*,  that  by  Thalea  we  are  here 
It  vnderBtaiMl  Savage.  Mr.  Boewall  aceerta  that  thia  li 
•ndrelT  ground  leis,  and  add*,  **  I  hare  been  aisared  that 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  waa  not  so  much  aa  acqaahilsd  wkh 
Savafe  when  he  wrote  his  '  London.*  >*  Thla  added  to 
Ite  cbcuDMiance  of  the  data  (ftw  Savage  dJd  noc  aei  oat 
fbr  Walea  tlil  1799)  might  be  decftire,  if,  unfoitunatelj 
fer  Mr.  Boiwall,  he  had  noL  a  ft w  pagae  after,  glxao  oa 


Yet  still  mv  calmer  thouglits  hb  elioie#  9tm 

menu, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  bat  re^t  the  ftiend. 
Resolved  at  len9[th,  fWmi  vice  and  LondcMi  iii^ 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  airt 


in  April,  17S8,  about  a  month  before  **  London*'  was 


■•& 


liahed.    This  auraly  implies  previous  aoquafaacanea  wm 
Savage,  for  Dr.  Johneon^  wouM   noc   have  preleud  a 


stranger  in  aooh  tarma,  and  gives  a  verraironf  frnheMI 
icy  to  Sir  John  Hawkioa*  conjecture.  Tint  Asv^e  dtf 
noc  set  out  for  Wales  until  the  fi»llowlng  year,  fa  a  maicer 
of  little  consequence,  as  i^e  intention  t»  each  a  Journey 
would  justify  the  lines  aUodlsf  to  it  See  ■aawell%  lift 
of  Jebosen.  vol.  L  p^  Mft.  aai  ffk  la^  SviarMdU  UM«4) 
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And  fix*d  cm  CaobnaHi  lolitafy  ihore, 
GiTe  to  St  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

^For  who  would  leave,  unbribed,  Hibernia's 
land^ 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  7 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away, 
But  all,  whom  hunger  sfwres,  with  age  decay : 
H«nre  malice,  rapine,  accident  conspire, 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Their  ambush  here  rdentless  ruffians  lay, 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey ; 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  bead, 
And  here  a  female  Atheist  talks  you  dead. 

•While  Thales  waits  the  wherry  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains, 
On  Thames's  banks,  in  silent  thought  we  stood 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood ; 
Strook  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza*  birth, 
We  kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew. 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view ; 
Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main. 
The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 
Ere  mas<]uerades  debauch'd,  excise  oppressed, 
Or  English  honour  greiw  a  standing  jest 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow, 
And  for  a  moment  lall  the  sense  of  wo. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contenmtoous  frown. 
Indicant  Thales  eyes  the  neighbouring  town. 

'■Smce  worth,  he  cries,  in  these  degenerate  days 
Wants  even  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise ; 
In  those  cursed  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain, 
Since  unrewarded  Science  toils  in  vain ; 
Since  hope  but  soothes  to  double  my  distress, 
And  every  moment  leaves  my  little  less; 
While  vet  my  steady  steps  no  'staff  sustains, 
And  life  still  vigorous  revels  in  my  veins ; 
Grant  me,  kind  Uoaven,  to  find  some  happier 

place. 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  disgrace ; 
Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osiers  play. 
Some  peacefhl  vale  with  Nature's  paintings  gay ; 
Where  once  the  harassM  Briton  found  repose. 
And,  safe  in  poverty,  defy'd  his  foes ; 
Some  secret  cell,  ye  Powers,  indulgent  give* 

l^et live  here,  for he  has  team*!  to  Uveu 

Here  let  those  rdgn,  whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white ; 

*  —Ego  vel  Prochytam  prcspono  Sabarne. 
Nam  quid  tam  miserum,  ct  tam  solum  vidimus, 

ut  non 
Detenus  credos  horrere  incendia,  lapsus 
Tectonim  asaiduos,  ac  iaiR»  periwila  sains 
Urbis,  et  Augusto  redlwites  mense  poetas  1 
*>  Sed  dam  tota  <2omus  rfaedA  oomponitar  una, 

Substitit  ad  vettyres  arous. 

'Hioc  tnac  Umbritius:  Cloando  artibus,  tnp 
tjtdi,  honestis 
Nuilus  m  urbe  locus,  nulla  emolumenta  labomm, 
Ros  hodie  minor  est,  hen  quam  fuit,  atque  eadem 

eras 
Deteret  exiguis  aliqnid :  proponimus  illue 
Ire,  fatigatas  ubi  Dtedalus  exuit  alas : 

Dum  nova  canities. 

• et  pedibus  me 

Porto  meis,  nullo  dextram  subeunte  bacilla 

rOedaraus  patriJL :  vivant  Arturius  istic 
Et  Catulus :  maneant  qui  nigra  in  Candida  Tei^ 
tunt 


♦  Quesn  Elhubetbf  boro  at  Ortsnwteb. 


Explain  their  country's  dear-boaghC  rights  awrny. 
And  plead  for*  pirates  in  the  (ace  of  day ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poisonM  youth. 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 

iLet  such  raise  palaces,  and  manors  buy. 
Collect  a  tax,  or  farm  a  lottery : 
With  warbhng  eunuchsf  fill  a  licensed  stage, 
And  lull  to  servitude  a  thoughtless  age. 

Heroes,  proceed!    what  bounds   your  pride 

shall  hold?  [gold? 

What  check  re9train  your  thirst  for  power  and 

Behold  rebclltoos  Virtue  quite  o*erthrown. 

Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,  our  lives  your  own. 

To  such  the  plunder  of  a  land  is  given. 
When    public    crimes    inflame    the  wrath    of 
Heaven :  [mc, 

^But  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  fbr 
Who  start  at  theft,  and  blush  at  peijury  7 
Who  scarce  forbear,  though  Bntain's  court  ha 

sing, 
To  pluck  a  titled  poet's  borrow'd  winff ; 
A  statesman's  logic  unconvinced  can  net 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  the  {Gazetteer ; 
Despise  a  fool  in  half  bis  pension  dress'd, 
Ana  strive  in  vain  to  laugti  at  Clodio's  jest 

^Others  with  softer  sraues  and  subtler  art, 
Can  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart ; 
With  more  address  a  lover's  note  convey, 
Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  away. 
Well  may  they  rise,  while  I,  whose  rustic  tongue 
Ne'er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  varnish  wrong, 
Spum'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy. 
Live  unregarded,  unlamented  die. 

JFor  what  but  social  fuilt  the  friend  endears? 
Who  shares  Orgilio's  crimes,  his  fortune  sharea  j 
kBut  thou,  should  tempting  Villany  present 
All  Marlborough  boarded,  or  all  Villiers  spent, 
Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye^ 
Nor  sell  for  £rola,  what  ^Id  could  never  buy, 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day. 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  ^y. 

iThe  cheated  nation's  happy  favountes  sea ! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  bm! 
London  I  the  needy  villain's  general  home^ 
The  common- sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Romel 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate. 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state. 

fCtucis  facile  est  oedem  conducere,  flamint* 
portus, 
Siccanaam  eluviem,  portandum  ad   btttta  Oft> 

daver 

Munera  nunc  cdunt 

^  Gluid  Rome  faciam?  mentiri  nescio:  Ubmm, 
Si  malus  est,  nequeo  laudare  et  poscerew 

I ^Ferre  ad  nuptam  que  mittit  adnltar, 

Glue  mandat,  norint  alii ;  me  nemo  ministro 
Fur  erit,  atque  ideo  nulli  comes  exeo. 

]  Gluis  nunc  diligitur,  nisi  conscius? 
Cams  erit  Vcrri,  qui  Verrem  tempors^  quo  yihi 
Accusare  potest 

k ^Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci  ^ 

Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodqoe  in  mare  Tolvitv 

aurum, 
Ut  somno  careas.  ^  • 

1  due  nunc  divitibus  gens  acceptisahnanomi^ 
Et  quos  precipue  fugiam,  properabo  fateri. 

♦  Tho  InvoBlons  of  the  Spaniard!  were  defended  Iniha 
Houses  of  ParlkinienL 

t  The  Liceiiuing  Ad  was  ihen  lately  made. 

\  The  paper  which  at  thai  Ume  contained  spdtoglss  ^ 
tbsOoort. 
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Focgira  mT  tcumiU  OD  4  tfaene  IflM  tlM^ 
•I  cannot  bear  a  rrtnch  metiopoKt. 

•inustrioufl  Edward !  f rom  tbe  raaltos  of  day, 
The  land  c€  heroes  and  of  aainta  aunray; 
Nor  hope  the  Britiah  lineaments  to  tnca 
The  rujtic  grandeur,  or  the  aorlT  Jprace ; 
But,  lost  in  thoughtless  ease  ana  empty  thmw^ 
Behold  tha  wamor  dwuidlod  to  a  beau ; 
Sense,  freedom*  piety,  refined  away. 
Of  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prer. 

All  that  at  home  no  more  can  bee  or  itealt 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  whed ; 
Hias'd  iiom  the  stage,  or  hootod  from  the  oodrty 
•Their  air,  their  dress,  their  politics,  import  ; 
•Obae^uioas,  artful,  tolable  and  gay, 
On  Britain's  fond  credulity  they  prer. 
No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  'seape^ 
vThey  sing,  th^  danc^  dean  anoes  or  cure*  dape 
All  sciences  a  usting  Monsieur  knows. 
And,  b(d  him  go  to  hdl,  to  hell  he  goes. 

4Ah !  what  avails  it,  that  from  slavery  frr, 
I  drew  the  breath  of  lifo  in  English  air ; 
Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  right  to  pnia^ 
And  lisp  the  tue  of  Henry's  Ttctories ; 
If  tha  ffoU'd  conqueror  recdves  the  diain. 
And  flattery  prevails  when  arma  are  vain? 

•Studioas  to  pleaaa,  and  ready  to  sobmit, 
The  suople  G«m  was  bom  a  parasite  t 
Still  to  nis  interest  true  where'er  he  goes, 
Wit,  bravery,  worth,  his  lavish  tonji^o  bestows ; 
In  avaiy  (ace  a  thousand  ffraees  shme, 
From  every  tongue  flows  harmony  divine. 
■These  arts  in  vain  onr  rufwed  natives  try, 
Strain  oot  with  falt'ring  diffidence,  a  lie. 
And  |{et  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery. 

Bandea,  with  justice,  this  discenung  ago 
Admireo  their  wondrous  talents  &r  the  stage : 
^Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  art. 
Who  play  from  morn  to  night  a  bonrow'd  part; 
Practised  their  master's  notions  to  enibraca^ 
Repeat  bis  maiims,  and  reflect  his  &ca ; 
With  every  wild  abaurdity  comply, 
And  view  each  object  with  anotrier's  eye; 
To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear. 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear  ; 
Ana,  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat, 
To  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat. 
■How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend, 


-Non  possum  ferrc,  duiritcs, 


GrrsBcam  urbcm, 

B  Rusticus  ille  tuus  sumit  trechedipna,  duirine, 
Et  ceromatico  i'ort  niceteria  coUo. 

^  Ingcnium  velox,  audacia  perdita,  semio 
Promptus. 

p  Augur,  schoanobates,  mcdicus,  magus :  omnia 
novit. 
Grscuhis  escuriens,  in  coslum,  jusseri«,  ibit 

4  Usque  adeo  nihil  est,  quod  nostra  iufantia 
Hausit  Aventini  ?  [cceluni 

rCtuid?  quod  adulandi   gens  prudontissinia, 
laudut 
Sermonem  indocli,  faciein  defonnis  amici? 

•  Hbbc  eadem  licet  et  nobis  laudare :  sod  illis 
Greditur. 

•  Natio  comcada  est.  Rides  ?  majore  cachinno 
Concutitur,  &c. 

■  Non  sumus  ergo  pares :  melior  qui  semper 
et  omni 
Nocte  dieque  potest  alienum  sumcro  vultum, 
A  fade  jactare  manus :  laudare  paratus, 
Si  bene  ructavit,  9i  rectum  minxit  amicus. 


Cananriy 

Slaves  thai  vpith 

And  lie  withotsta  blaab, 

Exalt  each  trifle,  every  vice  adore^ 

Your  tasCa  to  annfl;  yoarjsdgmantinawkM 

Can  Balbd'a  doquanee  applaoiL  aad  awwr 

Ha  gropes  bis  brsechea  with  m  MuaafJi^ik 

For  arts  like  thaae  pvafanr^ 
They  first  invade  year  lable»  tbea 
▼Exploro  your  seerata  vrith  inaidicMU  ait, 
Watch  the  weak  lioar,  mad  iwnaaek  di  ii 

heart; 
Then  aooa  your  iH-plaoed  ooafitawa  npq^ 
Commence  your  kNna,  and  giitew  or  bebii;. 

^By  nnmban  haie  firDaariaaaaa  or  eflBMBiia 
AU  crimes  are  safe,  but  hated  pmfoit/, 
Thi%  only  this,  the  rigkl  law  p^l^^^ii^ 
This,  only  thiiL  provokea  tiio  oaaLilia 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tattei*d  doak 
Wakes  from  his  drean^  and  labomo  fiir  a  jAt; 
With  brisker  air  tha  silken  ooartieiaMMk 


And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thoonaad  wayi, 
«Of  an  the  griefs  that  baiasa  the  diatradi* 
Sure  the  most  bitter  b  a  Boomftdjeatf      \fm^ 
Fate  never  woonda  mote  deep  Mm  ftrnhm 
Than  when  a  blockhaad*a  ibottlt  pofartithate 

rHas  Heaven  raaarvadL  hi  pi^  tothepai^^  ' 
No  pathleas  waste  or  andiecoTOffM  ahoitol 
No  secret  island  in  the  bomMlleoB  nahi  f 
No  peaceful  deaart  yet  nneUdm*d«  by  Spaii^ 
dmck  let  us  rise,  the  happy  aenta  niplnnl 
•And  bear  Oppresdon^a  inamnce  no  nr~ 

This  moumfiil  truth  is  every  wheie  < 
■Slow  rises  worth  by  poiaity  nnpioua'd 
But  here  mora  dow,  where  alt  eie 

Where  looks 


h 


are  marobandiae  mod 

Where,  won  by  bribea,  by  flatteriee  unfilon^ 
The  groom  retaib  the  favours  of  hia  hud.  frmt 
But  barki  thaafiHghtad  cRrnd'a  tnadtnai 
Roll  thtough  the  streets,  and  thonder  to  tbasUa: 
Raised  from  some  plaadng  dream  of  vraalA  ad 

power, 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  eomo  blissiful  bower. 
Aghast  you  start,  aud  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  the  approaching  fire's  tremendous  hgfat; 
Swift  from  pursuinfr  horrors  take  your  way. 
And  leave  yourlittlo  all  to  flames  a  prey ; 
*Thou  tlirougli  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant 

roam,  ^ 

▼  Scire  volunl  Sv cieU  domus  atque  inde  timcri. 

'^-— -Matenam  prebet  causasque  jocorais 
Omnibus  hic  idem  ?  si  foeJa  et  Bctssa  lacema,  kA 

»  Nil  habet  infelix  paupen^s  duriiM  in  a^ 
Cluam  quod  ridiculos  homines  V^cit. 

>' ; Agmine  facto, 

Dehueraut  olira  tenucs  migrasse  CXuirites. 

» tiaud    facile  emergunt,  quorum   vixtutibos 
obstat 
Res  angusta  domi ;  scd  Homae  durior  illbi 
Conalud.- 


-Oinnia  Romas 


Cum  pretio.- 

Cogimur,  ct  cuUi:*  augere  i>eculia  aervia. 

■ Ultimus  autem 

j£rumna3  cumulus,  quod  nudum  ct  frustra  ro« 

gantcra 
Nemo  cibo,  nemo  hospitio,  tectoqne  jnvnbit. 


♦  The  Spaniarda  al  tliis  lime  wer 
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For  where  can  slarvinjg  merit  find  a  home? 
In  vain  your  moarnrulnarrative  disclooe, 
While  all  neclect,  and  most  insult  }rour  woee. 

Should  Heaven'8  just  bolts  Orgilio's  wealth 
confound, 
And  spread  his  flaming  palace  on  the  ffround. 
Swift  o'er  the  land  the  dismal  rumour  flies, 
And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies ; 
The  laurcat  tribe  in  venal  verse  relate, 
How  virtue  wars  with  persecuting  fate ; 
•With  well-feign'd  gratiti^de  the  pensioned  band 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  bc^roarM  land. 
See !  while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vassals  come. 
And  crowd  with  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome ; 
The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore; 
And  raise  his  treasures  higher  than  before : 
Now  blessM  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great, 
The  polish*d  marble,  and  the  shining  plate, 
*Orffilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire, 
And  hopes  from  an^ry  Heaven  another  fire. 

•Couldst  thou  resngrn  the  park  and  play  con- 
For  the  fair  banks  ofScvem  or  of  Trent ;    [tent, 
There  misht'st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat, 
Some  hireling  senator's  deserted  seat ; 
And  stretch  thy  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land, 
For  lees  than  rents  tne  dungeons  of  the  Strand : 
There  prune  thy  walks,  support  the  drooping 

nowers, 
Direct  thv  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers ; 
And  while  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repast  afibrd, 
Despise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lorn ; 
There  every  bush  with  Nature's  music  rin^ ; 
There  every  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wmgs ; 
On  all  thy  houni  security  shall  smile, 
And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 

f  Prepare  for  death,  if  here  at  night  you  roam, 
And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 

CSome  fiery  fop  with  new  commission  vain. 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man ; 
Some  frohc  dninkard,  reeling  from  a  feast, 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest. 

^Yet  even  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay, 
Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way; 

^Si  magna  AKurici  cecidit  domus,  horrida 
PuIIatl  proccrea. •  .  fmater, 

• ^Jaro  accurrit.  (]ui  marmora  donet, 

Conferat  impensas :  nic,  &c. 
Hie  modium  argentL 

4 Meliora  ac  plura  rcponit 

Persicus  orborum  lautissimns. 

•  Si  potes  avelli  Circensibus,  optima  Scree, 
Aut  Fabrateriae  domus,  aut  Fmsmone  paratur, 
Cluanti  nunc  tenebras  unuih  conducis  in  annum. 

Hortokis  hie 

Vive  bldentis  amans,  et  cuiti  villicus  hortL 
Unde  epulum  possis  centum  dare  Pythagomis. 

' ^Possis  ignavus  haberi, 

Et  subiti  casus  improvidus,  ad  coBnam  si 
Intestatus  eas. 

I  Ebriua,  ac  pctulans,  qui  nullum  forte  oeddit, 
Dat  poanas,  noctem  patitur  lugentis  amicum 
PcleMas. \ 

^  — Scd,  ammyis  improbua  annis, 


Flush'd  as  they  are,  with  folly,  yonth,  and  wine^ 
Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine: 
Afar  they  mark  the  flambeau's  bright  approach. 
And  shun  the  shining  train,  and  |;olden  coach. 
*In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  your  doors  you 

close, 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose ; 
Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair, 
The  midnight  murderer  bursts  the  faithless  btfi 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest, 
And  leaves,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast 
JScarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  Tybom 

die. 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  scnatorian  band, 
Whose  ways  and  means*  support  the  sinking 

land : 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring, 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king.f 

^A  single  iail,  in  Alfred's  golden  reign. 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain: 
Fair  justice,  then,  without  constraint  adored. 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheath'd  the 

sword ; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known ; 
Blest  age !  but  ah !  how  difierent  from  our  own  t 

iMuch  could  I  add.  but  see  the  boat  at  hand, 
The  tide,  retiring,  calls  me  from  the  land  : 
■Farewell ! — AVhen   youth,  and  health,  and 

fortune  spent. 
Thou  fly'st  for  refuge  to  the  Wilds  of  Kent ; 
And,  tired,  like  me,  with  follies  and  with  crimet, 
In  angry  numbers  wam'st  succeeding  times  : 
Then  shall  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aid, 
Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade ; 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  exert  his  rage, 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page. 

Atque  mere  fervens,  cavet  hunc,  qaem  cocdiia 

lena 
Vitari  jubet,  et  comitum  longissimus  ordo, 
Multum  pneterea  flanmiarum,  atque  anea  lam- 
pas. 

iNec  tamen  hoc  tantum  metuas:    nam  qni 
spoliet  te 
Non  deerit ;  clausis  domibus,  &c 

)  Maximus  in  vinclis  ferri  modus,  ut  timeaa, 
Vomer  deficiat,  ne  marras  et  sarcula  desint.    [n« 

1^  Felices  proavorum  atavos,  felicia  dicas  ^ 
SsBCula,  qusB  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribonii 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Roraam. 

I  His  alias  poteram  et  plurea  subnectere  cao- 
Sed  jomenta  vocant [sas : 

■ Ergo  vale  nostri  memor :  et  ouoties  te 

Roma  tuo  refiri  properantem  reddet  Aquino, 
Me  quo^ne  ad  Elvinam  Cererem,  yestramqae 

Dianam 
Convelle  a  Ciimis :  satiraram  ego^  ni  pudet  ilUui, 
A4Jutor  gelidos  veniam  caligatus  m  agros. 


*  A  CAni  term  In  ibe  Hoase  of  Commons,  Ibr  mechodsof 
raffling  money. 

t  Tb«  nation  was  diseon*«Dtsd  at  lb*  vkks  mads  by  Ite 
kiiif  loHanorsi. 


H» 
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THE  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  WISHES; 

Ul  IMITATIMI  09  TMB 

TENTH  SATIRE  OF  JUYEKAL. 


I^T  ^Obsenrttion,  with  extonnre  view, 
HfrViy  mankiiid  from  China  to  Foni ; 
ffitiMrV  each  aiudont  toil,  each  eag^er  strife^ 
Zod  watch  tha  buay  scenes  of  crowded  life; 
Than  aajr*  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
Ojappraad  with  snares  the  clouded  mase  of  frie, 
WhaM  waToring  man,  betrayed  by  venrroiM 

pride, 
Totmd  the  dreary  pa^  without  a  gakl& 
Ai  trsacheffocM  phantoms  m  the  mist  delude, 
Sfatf BS  fanoiad  ifla,  or  chases  airy  good ; 
Bm  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  dboice^ 


the  bold  haira,  or  pronq>ts  the  suppliant 

▼mce; 
How  nations  sink,  by  darling  achemes  oppressed, 
yfhm  Vengeanoe  listens  to  the  W*s  leaueat 
Mo  wings  with  eveiy  wish  th'  affltcttre  dait, 
Buh  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art; 
Ijnthltfal  heat  impetuous  courage  g^ows, 
with  ftitat  sweetness  elocution  flows; 
Inpoaohment  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breath, 
And  leoUess  Are  preeipitates  on  death. 
tBoLacaroa  observed,  the  knowing  and  the 

FbB  ii  the  jjenaral  massacre  of  GoM ; 
Wid»wastuigpestl  that  rages  uncoinlrie^ 
Awl  orowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 
Far  fold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws : 
Woatth  hea^d  on  wealm,  nor  truth  nor  oawCy 

hoys, 
Tlio  dangers  gather  at  the  treasures  rise. 
Let  History  tdl  where  riral  kinn^q  command, 
4Ad  dubious  title  ihakcs  the  madded  land, 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword, 
How  much  more  safe  the  vasi^al  than  the  lord ; 
Low  sculks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power, 
AAd  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouched  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound, 
Though  Confiscation's  vultures  hover  round. 

The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  cfay, 
Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  sin^s  his  toil  away. 
Doea  envv  seize  thee  7  crush  th'  upbraiding  joy ; 
(ncrease  his  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy  ; 
Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade. 
The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quivering  shade; 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  bring  his  pain  relief, 
One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief 

Yet^  still  one  general  cry  the  skies  assails, 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales ; 
Pew  know  the  toiling  statesman's  fear  or  care, 
Th*  insidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir. 

Once§  more,  Democritus,  arise  on  earth. 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructive  mirth, 
See  motley  life  in  modem  trappings  dress'd. 
And  feed  with  varied  fools  th'  eternal  jest : 
Thou  who  could'st  laugh  where  want  enchain  d 

caprice. 
Toil  crusn'd  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a  piece; 


♦  Ter  1—11. 
Ter.W-^r 


t  Ver.  la— M. 
J  Ver.  ^-    - 


Where  woalth,  mlofod,  wiltKiaC  ft  I 

And  aearoe  a  ayecmhant  wao  M  bj  prido; 

Whare  n^erwaa  known  tbo fena «r Mck dii 

Or  aaen  a  now^mado  mapir^o  vnwioldjr  olalo; 
Whara  ^ango  of  (ksovntoo  umdm  no  ofaaofiif 

laws, 
And  sanataa  haaid  befim  fhey  Jndfod  ft  OHOs; 
How  wooldst  thon  ahaka  at  Bnioo*li  mMk 

tribe. 
Dart  tbaqmck  tannt,  and  edgo  thft  i 
Atlantivo  trath  and  nature  to  deootj^ 
And  piofoe  each  aeene  with  pUloooiplue  oyo^ 
To  thee  were  aolemn  toyft  or  empcy  ahow^ 
The  robes  of  pleasure  and  tho  Tftds  of  wva 


I 


TOO  rooea  or  pieasnre  ano  mo  Tftits  or  Wfta 
Att  aid  the  frioe,  and  att  th7  vdrth  iBUDlaii^ 
Whoae  joya  are  cansslasi^  and  whooe  grisftaia 


Such  waa  the  acom  that  fill'd  tbo 


Renew'd  ato?ery  gUnee  oft  hanwa  Bi«^  t 
How  iuBt  tiiat  scorn  ere  yet  ti^  volbo  daaut^ 
Seanii  every  atate^  and  canvaaa 
^nnuiaihei*r 


Hatodo«tfad»<IMit,«ndmiilt 

OBda  with  fi>f«,  the  siaki^ 


*Unnuiai6ei*d  i 

AlhimtJbr  wealth,  and  homfaiff  to  W  0ft«li 
Mnshro  Fwtoae  hean  tl^  iMsaftot  cUT^ 
Thqr  nio«rt,  thar  shfaM^  Ofaponta^  ui}^ 
On  every  staoe  the  Ibaa  of  1 
Hatodogathsbf 
Lore  I 

.  door 
Poura  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  iav<v| 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  lies^ 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  fliea, 
From  every  room  descends  tHe  painted  face^ 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  plaoa; 
And,  smoked  in  kitchens, -or  in  avctiona  aoU, 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold ; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  every  luie 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine : 
The  form  distorted,  justifies  the  hXi^ 
And  detestation  rids  th'  indignant  walL 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal. 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  mvoiiritBif 
zeal?  [niifi^ 

Through  Freedom's  sons  no  more  remonatianco 
Degradinff  nobles,  and  controlling  kinn; 
Our  suppte  tribes  repress  their  pamot  uroats^ 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  ToCoa ; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale^ 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  raiL 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  aCan^ 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand: 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powara  con- 

Throughhim  the  ravs  of  regal  bounty  shine, 
Tom'a  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flowa^ 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows : 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishea  tower. 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advancea  powrar ; 

•  y»r.  H^ivr. 
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Till  conqueft  ODrasisted  ceased  to  pletM^ 
And  rights  submitted,  left  him  none  to  seise. 
At  len^h  his  soverei^  frowns — the  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to 

hate. 
W^here'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye. 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  foUowcrs  fly ; 
Kow  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  ^rd, 
The  livericwl  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  aj^  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppresa'd, 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  re^t 
Grief  aids  disease,  rcmember'd  folly  stin^ 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kmga. 
Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace 

repine,  thine? 

Shall  Wolsey*s  wealth,  with  WoUey's  end,  be 
Or  hvest  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content, 
The  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent? 
For,  why  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fiite, 
On  weak  foundations  raise  th'  enormous  weight  7 
Whv  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow, 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below  ? 

*  What  gave  great  Yiiliers  to  th'  assassin's 

knife, 
And  fix'd  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life  ? 
What  murder'd  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled 

Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kin^s  allied  7 
What  but  their  wish  indulged  m  courts  to  shine^ 
And  power  too  «^reat  to  keep,  or  to  resijp? 

t  W  hen  first  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name^ 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame ; 
Resistless  bums  the  fever  of  renown. 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown ; 
O'er  Dodley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread, 
And  IBacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head. 
Are  these  thy  views  ?  Proceed,  illustrious  youth. 
And  Virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  Truth ! 
Yet,  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  generous  heat 
Till  captive  Science  yields  her  last  retreat ; 
Should  Reason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ray. 
And  pour  on  misty  Doubt  resistless  day ; 
Should  no  falao  kmdness  lure  to  loose  delight, 
Nor  prabc  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright ; 
Should  tempting  Novelty  thy  cell  refrain. 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain ; 
Should  Beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fatal  dart. 
Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a  Icttcr'd  heart ; 
Should  no  disease  thy  torpid  veins  invade, 
Nor  Melancholy's  phantoms  haunt  thy  shade, 
Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  the« : 
Deign  on  the  passing  worid  to  turn  thine  eyes, 
And  pause  awhile  from  Letters,  to  be  wise : 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail. 
Toil,  erivy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaol. 
See  nations,  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend. 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end.§ 
Nor  deem,  when  Lcamiug  her  last  prize 

bestows. 
The  glitt'ring  eminence  exempt  from  woes ; 


f  Vet.  114— ISi. 

the  I 


•  Ver.  108— lia.  , 

I  There  U  a  tradition,  tliat  the  siodj  of  friar  Bacon, 
built  on  an  arch  over  the  bridge,  will  fall  when  a  man 
greairr  than  Bacun  shall  pasn  under  iu  To  prevent  so 
shocking  an  accident,  it  wan  pulled  down  many  Tears 
•iocs. 

4  8m  Ond.  lisf.  Vol.  LXTm.  p.WL  MR. 


See,  when  the  vulgar  'scape,  despised  or  awed. 
Rebellion's  vengeful  talons  seize  on  Laud. 
Fiom  meaner  minds  tlioiigh  smaller  fines  content. 
The  plunder'd  palace,  or  sequester'd  tent ; 
Mark'd  out  by  dangerouH  parts,  he  meets  the 

shock. 
And  fatal  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block : 
Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Genius  weep. 
But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and 


^The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  ravish'd  standard,  and  the  captive  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  tal% 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  G  reck  o'er  Asia  whirl'd, 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine; 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhin«  ^ 
This  power  has  praise  that  virtue  scarce  can 

warm. 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  Reason  frowns  on  War's  unequal  game. 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name ; 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires'  wreatfat 
From  ageto  age  in  everlasting  debt ;       [regrrei, 
Wreatlis  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  liji^t 

convey. 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

fOn  what  foundation   stands   the  warrior's 

pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide  ( 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tirs; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain^ 
TJnconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  surrounding  kmgs  their  power  combinsi 
And  one  capitulate,  anaone  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms 

in  vain ;  [remain^ 

'* Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  ''till  nought 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nationf)  on  his  eye  suspended  wait; 
Stem  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realm  of  Frost : 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day: 
The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands. 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  dbtant  lands; 
Condemn'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait, 
While  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend? 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  7 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  7 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  7 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  lefl  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale,. 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

J  All  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  affl>id( 
From  Persia's  tyrant  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gay  hostility  and  barbarous  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side. 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seize  the  certain  prey, 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way ; 
Attendant  Flattery  counts  his  myriads  o'er. 
Till  counted  myriads  sooth  his  pride  no  more^ 


•  Ver.  18S— 145.    f  Ver.  14T— 197    t  V«r  lSB-107. 
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Ifteriipiiite  m  trv*d  tfll  msdnen  firat  Us  uiirf. 
The  waves  he  lasheB,  and  enckaine  the  wind, 
S(ww  powers  are  daink'd,  new  poweiii  an  sCfll 

bestow'd, 
Ml  rade  Resistance  lops  the  spreadinff  god ; 
The  daring  Greeks  dende  the  martial  show, 
And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  fi>e; 
Tl^  insnlted  sea  with  hnmbler  thongus  he 

>  '   gains, 
A  sfai^e  skiff  to  speed  his  fli^^t  remains  : 
Tind  mcmnbered  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded 

coast, 
nm^  parole  billows  and  a  floating  host 

Thebold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour, 
TiIm  tlM  dread  summits  of  Cesarian  power, 
Witk'onezpected  legions  bursts  awa^r. 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway ; 
fihott  sway !  fair  Austria  spreads  her  moumnil 

"i       charms, 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms ; 
Fraoiliill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
fliiljiliili  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise ; 
Tkb  fierce  Croatiaiij  and  tne  wild  Hussar, 
WHh  all  the  sons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war : 
na  baffled  prince,  in  honour's  flattering  bloom 
Of  hasty  matnesB,  finds  the  fatal  doom ; 
Hii  foes'  derision,  and  his  subjects'  blame, 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and  (rom 
shame. 

f  £n]aiye  my  life  with  multitude  of  days  I 
faiitoalth,  m  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays  { 
Hidea  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  Know, 
That  Ufo  protracted  is  {Motracted  wo. 
TioM  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy, 
Afld  shnts  up  an  the  passages  of  joy : 
la  rri*^  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  poui^ 
The  flmit autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower; 
Whh  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  8tc««, 
Bb  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  ao 


Mow  pall  the  tasteless  meats  and  joyless  winei^ 
And  luxury  with  nghs  her  slave  remans. 
Approach,  yc  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain, 
Diffuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  nain  : 
No  sounds,  alas!  would  toucli  th'  impcmous 
car,  [near ; 

Though  dancing  mountains  witnessed  Orpheus 
Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  powers  attend, 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend  ; 
But  evcrlastinij  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale^  and  fingering  jest, 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper*d  guest, 
While  growing  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gathering 
And  scarce  a  legacy  can  !)ribo  to  hear  ;     [sneer. 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  offmce ; 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expense, 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treacherous  skill, 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 

UnnuraberM  maladies  his  joints  invade, 
Lay  eioge  tx)  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade ; 
But  uncxtingnish'd  Avarice  still  remains, 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains ; 
Ho  turn'',   with   anxious   heart   and    crippled 

hand?, 
His  bonds  of  dfht,  and  mortgages  of  lands  ; 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicious  eyes. 
Unlocks  hie  gold,  and  counts  it  till  hc'dics. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime  j 


An  SM  tbftX  meltB  in  mpcroflivMl  cwn^y 
And^desin 


Whose  peacefld  day  Besevoleiice  em 
Whoae  night  oongratnhitfng  CMMdeDoec 
The  general  favourite  aa  the  g^enend  friend ; 
Sneh  age  tfaere'is^  and  who  aball  wish  its eidf 

Tet  even  on  tins  her  load'MiofoHaDe  ffingik 
To  pras  the  weary  nuniitea*  flagging  wbp; 
New  sorrow  xises  as  tiw  daj  returns^ 
hter 


A  sister  sickens,  or  a  dau 
Nqw  kuidred  Merit  filk  tfie  sable  1 
Now  laeeiated  Friend^ip  daims  a  1 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pvtrraea  decay, 
Still  drop  some  joy  from  Withering  life  away; 
New  forms  arise,  and  ^ifihrent  Tiewfl  tagage, 
Sopefflaous  lags  the  v^eran  on  the  atage, 
Till  pitymg  Nature  signs  tho  IsiBt  release. 
And  mds  afBicted  vrorth  retire  to  peace. 
Bat  few  there  are  whonti    howa  like  tfan 
await, 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gnira  of  Fate^ 
From  Lydia's  monarch  ahould  t}ie  aeaidi  de- 
By  S<don  cantion'd  to  regard  Ids  end,       fseni 
In  lif^s  Ust  scene  what  pradigiea  marpme^ 
Fears  of  (he  hrave,  and  follies  of  the  wise ! 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  atreama  of  doisp 


And  Swift  expires  a  drivellor  and  a  abov. 

*  The  teeming  mother,  anzioas  for  lier  mbB, 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fectane  of  %  Ihee ; 
Tet  Vane  could  teU  what  iQa  fiom  benty 

spring; 
And  Sedley  cnrsed  the  form  that  pttxsni!  alnv. 
Ye  nymphs  of  rosy  lips  and  radiant' ejes^ 
Whom  Pleasure  kecM  too  bosT  to  be  win ; 
Whom  joys  with  soft  varieties  invite^ 
By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  danoe  1^  tugnt^ 
Who  ftown  with  vSAihr.  who  ande  witb  ait, 
And  ask  the  latent  frsmon  of  tbe  beatt  J 
What  ear^  what  ndei^  year  heedleaa  dauaa 
shall  save,  fslsve? 

EUich  nymph  your  rival,  and  each  youtn  yonr 
Against  your  fame  with  fondness  hate  combmes, 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  ncglectcKi  Virtue  calls. 
Less  heard  and   less,  the  faint   remonstrance 
falls ;  freign, 

Tired  with  contempt,   she   quits    the   slippery 
And  Pride  and  Pruacnce  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend, 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  plied. 
To  Interest,  Pnidcnce  ;  and  to  Flattery,  Pride. 
Here  Beauty  falls  betray'd,  despised,  distressM, 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  tno  rest. 
t  Where  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  ob- 
jects find  ? 
IVlust  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  7 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  hi»  fate  ? 
Must  no  dislike,  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ? 
Inmiirer,  cease  j  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  Religion 

vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to   Heaven   tiio   measure   and    the 

choice. 
Safe  in  his  tower,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer ; 


V«r.  •Wi-845. 
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Iinptofe  his  aid,  in  fasa  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whatever  he  gives,  he  ^ves  the  best 
Yot,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  1\  n'oiirs  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions  and  a  will  resigned  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  palienci',  sovereign  o*cr  transmutea  ill ; 
For  iuith,  tliat,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kmd  Nature's  signal  of  retreat. 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  or- 
dain, [gain ; 
These  <;oods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  tlie  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


PROLOGUE, 

8P0KKN   BT   MR.   OAHRICR, 


Opening  of  the  Theatre-Royal,  Drury'Lane,  1747' 

Wh&n  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous 
foes  [rose  j 

First   rear'd   the  stage,   immortal  Shakspeare 
Each  change  of  many-colour*d  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  hounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil*d  aflcr  him  in  vain. 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  Truth  impress'd, 
And  unresisted  Passion  storm'd  the  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school, 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule  ; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
By  regular  approach  assail'd  the  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays. 
For  those,  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could 

praise. 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom. 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lastini^  tomb. 
The   wits   of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to 
fume,  [flame. 

Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspcare's 
Themselves  they  studied— as  they  felt  they  writ; 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mand. 
Vet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cousc  was  general,  their  supports  were 
fctr()n«r,  [long : 

Their  slaves  wore  willing,  and  their  reign  was 
Till  Shame  regainM  the  post  that  Sense  betrayed, 
And  Virtue  caird  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 
Then,  crashed  by  rules,  and  weaken'd  as  re- 
fined. 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined ; 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  Declamation  roar'd,  while  Passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread. 
Philosophy  remained  though  Nature  fled. 
But  force  J,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit. 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  Wit ; 
Kxulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyful  day, 
A-nd  Pantomine  and  Song  confirmM  her  sviay. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage, 
\n»l  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  Stage? 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore, 
New  Beiins,  new  Durfevs,  yet  remain  in  store ; 
Perhaps,  whore  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet 
On  flying  «iini  new  oonSiren  may  lido  ?      [died, 


Perhaps    (for    who    can    guess    th»  effects  of 

chance?)  [dance. 

Here   Hunt    may   box,    or    Malwmet  ♦    may 

Hard  is  his  lot  that,  here  by  Fortune  placed. 
Must  watch  the  wild  viciantudes  of  taste ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  tlie  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day« 
Ah !  let  not  Censure  term  our  fate  our  choice, 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice  ; 
The  drama^s  laws,  the  drama^s  patrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please,  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
*Ti8  yours,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  Nature  and  reviving  Sense  ;   [Show, 
To  chase  the  charms  of  Sound,  the  pomp  or 
For  useful  Mirth,  and  salutary  Wo  ; 
Bid  scenic  Virtue  form  the  rismg  age, 
And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN    BT    MR.    OARRICK,    APRIL    5,    1750. 

BBPORB  THB  MASatTB  OP  OOMU8, 

AOTSO  AT  DBUBY-LANB  TIISATRB  POB  THB  BBmPlT  OP 

MILTON*S  GRANDDAUGHTER. 

Ye  patriot  crowds,  who  bum  for  England'! 

fame,  [name, 

Ye  nymphs,  whoso   bosoms  beat  at  Milton'e 
Whose  generous  zeal,  unbought  by  flattering 

rhymes, 
Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Augustan  timep. 
Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days. 
Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praise ; 
Let  wit,  condemn'd  the  feeble  war  to  wage 
With  close  malevolence,  or  public  rage, 
Let  study,  worn  with  virtuous  fruitless  lore, 
Behold  this  theatre,  and  grieve  no  more. 
This  night,  distinguished  b^  your  smile,  shall 
That  ne\-cr  Briton  can  in  vam  excel ;  [tell 

The  slighted  arts  futurity  shall  trust, 
And  rising  ages  hasten  to  be  just 

At  length  our  mighty  bard's  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise  ; 
And  bafiled  spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dvaohf 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come : 
With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  fame, 
Ambitious,  catches  at  his  towering  name ; 
He  sees,  and  pitying  sees,  vain  wealth  bestow. 
Those  pageant  honours  which  he  scom*d  below, 
Wliile  crowds  aloft  the  laureat  bust  behold, 
Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold, 
Unknown,  unheeded,  long  liis  o&pring  lay. 
And  want  hung  threatening  o'er  her  slow  decay. 
What  though  she  shine  with  no  Miltonian  fire, 
No  favouring  Muse  her  morning  dreams  inspire ; 
Yet  softer  claims  the  melting  heart  engage. 
Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age  ; 
Hers  the  mild  ments  ot  domestic  life. 
The  patient  sufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Thus  graced  with  humble  virtue's  native  chanxi% 
Her  grandsire  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  arms : 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dwell, 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  eel!. 
Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wise,  ye  brave ! 
»Tis  yours  to  crown  desert — beyond  the  grave. 


♦  Hum  a  famoufi  btixer  "n  the  rtsge  ;  Mahomet  a  rope- 
dancer,  who  had  exhibited  ai  Covenl^OardsQ  Theatre  tlie 
wimor  befuro,  eaid  to  bo  a  Turk. 
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Come,  born  to  fill  ite  Tast  desires  I 
Thy  looks  perpetual  joys  impart. 

Thy  voice  perpetual  We  inspires. 
Whilst  all  my  wish  and  thine  complete, 

By  turns  we  languish  and  we  burn. 
Let  sighing  gales  our  sighs  repeat, 

Our  murmurs — murmuring  brooks  return. 
Let  me  when  nature  calls  to  rest, 

And  blushing  skies  the  mom  foretell, 
Sink  on  the  down  of  Stella's  breast, 

And  bid  the  waking  world  farewell. 


AUTUMN. 


Alas  !  with  swift  and  silent  pace, 

Impatient  time  rolls  on  the  year ; 
The  seasons  change,  and  nature's  face 

Now  sweetly  smiles,  now  frowns  severe. 
'T  was  Spring,  't  was  Summer,  all  was  gay, 

Now  Autumn  bends  a  cloudy  brow; 
The  flowers  of  Spring  are  swept  away. 

And  Summer-iruits  desert  the  bough. 
The  verdant  leaves  that  play'd  on  high, 

And  wanton'd  on  the  western  breeze. 
Now  trod  in  dust  neglected  lie. 

As  Boreas  strips  the  bendinff  trees. 
The  fields  that  waved  with  solden  grain, 

As  russet  heaths,  are  wiMand  bare ; 
Not  moist  with  dew,  but  drench'd  with  rain. 

Nor  health  nor  pleasure,  wanders  there. 
No  more  while  through  the  midnight  shade. 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  orb  I  stray, 
Sofl  pleasing  woes  my  heart  invade. 

As  Progne  pours  the  melting  lay. 
From  this  capricious  clime  she  soars. 

Oh !  would  some  god  but  wings  supply ! 
To  where  each  mom  the  Spring  restores, 

Companion  of  her  flight  I'd  ffy. 
Vain  wish !  me  fate  compels  to  bear 

The  downward  season's  iron  reign, 
Compels  to  breathe  polluted  air. 

And  shiver  on  a  blasted  plain. 
What  bliss  to  life  can  Autumn  yield. 

If  glooms,  and  showers,  and  storms  prevail. 
And  Ceres  flies  the  naked  field, 

And  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  PbosbuB  fail? 
Oh  *  what  remains,  what  lingers  yet, 

To  cheer  me  in  the  darkemng  hoar! 
The  grape  remains !  the  friend  of  wit, 

In  love,  and  mirth,  of  mighty  power. 
Haste — press  the  clusters,  fill  the  bowl 

Apollo!  shoot  thy  partinff  ray : 
This  gives  the  sunshine  of  the  soul. 

This  ^od  of  health,  and  verse,  and  d^j. 
Still — still  the  jocund  strun  shall  flow, 

The  pulse  with  vigorous  rapture  beat ; 
My  Stella  with  new  charms  shall  glow, 

And  every  bliss  in  wine  shall  meet 


WINTER. 

AN  ODB. 

No  more  the  mom,  with  tepid  rays. 

Unfolds  the  flower  of  various  hue; 
Noon  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze, 

Nor  gentle  eve  distils  the  dew. 
The  lingering  hours  prolong  the  night. 

Usurping  Darkness  shares  the  day  ; 
Her  mists  restrain  the  force  of  light. 

And  Phopbiis  holds  a  doubtful  sway. 
3TJ 


By  gloomy  twilight  half  reveal'd, 
^     With  sii^hs  we  view  the  hoary  hill. 
Hie  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field, 

The  snow-topt  cot,  the  frozen  rill. 
No  music  warbles  through  the  grove. 

No  vivid  colours  paint  the  plain ; 
No  more  with  devious  steps  1  rove 

Through  verdant  paths,  now  sought  in  vtiiL 
Aloud  the  driving  tempest  roars, 

Congeal'd,  impetuous,  showers  descend  j 
Haste,  close  the  window,  bar  the  doors, 

Fate  leaves  me  Stella,  and  a  friend. 
In  nature's  aid,  let  art  supply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  ronere; 
Rouse,  rouse  the  fire,  niicl  pile  it  high, 

Light  np  a  constellation  here. 
Let  music  sound  the  voice  of  joy. 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  tale  ; 
Let  Love  his  wanton  wiles  employ. 

And  o'er  the  season  wine  prevail. 
Yet  time  life's  dreary  winter  brinss. 

When  Mirth's  gay  tale  shall  please  no 
Nor  music  charm — though  Stella  sings  j 

Nor  love,  nor  wine,  the  Spring  restore. 
Catch,  then,  Oh !  catch  the  transient  hour, 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies ; 
Life's  a  short  summer — man  a  flower: 

He  dies — alas !  how  soon  he  dies ! 


THE  WINTER'S  WALK. 

Behold,  my  fair,  where'er  we  rove. 

What  dreary  prospects  round  us  rise ) 
The  naked  hill,  the  leafless  grove. 

The  hoary  ground,  the  frowning  skies! 
Nor  only  through  the  wasted  plain. 

Stem  Winter !  is  thy  force  confess'd  j 
Still  wider  spreads  thy  horrid  reign, 

I  feel  thy  power  usurp  my  breast 
Enlivening  hope,  and  fond  desire, 

Resipn  the  heart  to  spleen  and  care ; 
Scarce  frighted  Love  maintains  her  fire. 

And  rapture  saddens  to  despair, 
In  croundlcss  hope,  and  causeless  fear. 

Unhappy  man  !  behold  thy  doom  ; 
Still  changing  with  the  changeful  year. 

The  slave  of  sunshine  and  of  ffloom. 
Tired  with  vain  joys  and  false  alarms. 

With  mental  and  corporeal  strifo. 
Snatch  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms. 

And  screen  me  from  the  ills  of  IHa.* 


TO  MISS  ♦♦♦♦♦. 

On  her  giving  the  Author  a  gold  and  tUk  fuMOifi 
Purge  of  her  men  weaving.^ 


Though  gold  and  silk  their  charms  i 
To  make  thy  curious  web  delight. 
In  vain  the  varied  work  would  ehme^ 
If  wrought  by  any  hand  but  thine ; 
Thy  hand,  that  knows  the  subtler  art 
To  weave  those  nets  that  catch  the  hatit. 

Spread  out  by  me,  the  roving  coin 
Thy  nets  may  catch,  but  not  confine ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  thy  silken  chain     . 
The  glittering  vagrants  shall  restrain. 
Why,  Stella,  was  it  then  decreed  ^^ 

The  heart  once  caught  should  ne'er  be  (nm  1 


•  And  hide  me  from  the  a\ghi  of  life.    l«t  ediUon. 
t  Printed  among  Mr*.  WilTiam4»i  MitcelUnl^. 


The  P.^  .^r  ^  -  'jc  a*  1km  ftaw«r ; 

Bat  ibuo,  fUk  ^  chf  l^^jT  afeofi^ 

If  or  t«iDpt  lh«  ■-  -c*  of  nj  tottL 

Wliea  dittrr  r 


Put  ^^cr  Boi. . 
Ti  I 

A 


ifb£,  or  ordcl««ie«T 


Cl  air,  uw  «i 

Ou    ami  ■< 

lattmctiC'*  ^.^  *#^  «.^^««rv  nii 
And  niwSoni  wmifile  Crofa  her  i.^.^e^, 

Thoa  MMt  one  pleMinu  form  arisft, 

How  active  lijjht,  and  tbgtifiiiiiil  phadc, 

In  gmt£T  scenes  ciirb  other  nJd ; 

Mirk,  when  the  difTcront  notea  agree 

la  fftendfy  contmrieiT, 

Mow  psflsiunN  wdl-accorifed  itnfe 

Gives  &]l  the  liaimonj  of  life  j 

Thy  pictufcg  nhnll  thy  conrftict  frmioe:, 

CoDBUi«nl  Btitl«  thcK]gh  not  the  m 

Thj  mqiic  l^ch  the  nobler  art. 

To  tane  tb«  refuUted  bfrari. 


EVENING. 

AK   ODE. 

TO  STELLA. 

Evcttjifa  now  from  purple  wing* 
Bheda  the  jEniLteroI  pft  ahe  brinaa  j 
BriUiint  dropi  bedeck  the  mead^ 
Cooling  brecios  sKnkc  the  reed ; 
Shftke  the  reed,  nnd  cijrl  the  atremm, 
SilverM  oW  with  Cynthia's  beam: 
Near  the  chequered,  lonely  grove, 
Hears,  and  kcepj  thy  socrets,  Love, 
SteHi^  ihithci'  let  usitray, 
LightJy  oVr  thf>  dewy  way. 
Fb^Bbns  drives  hi»  burn  in  £f  car, 
Hence,  my  lovely  Steno,  far ; 
In  hii  steady  the  CLaoen  of  Niffht 
Round  tis  pouri  a  Iftmbent  light ; 
Light  that  9Pi"m^  but  just  To  *how 
Breast  J  that  bent,  and  rheeka  that  glow. 
Let  ua  now,  in  whispered  jr^y, 
Evoniog*t  ftilent  hours  empfov, 
Silenre  h^^t,  and  ronnciou*  uliadeji, 
Plcaae  the  hearts  that  love  itivadcii, 
Other  p1ea«uro9  give  them  pain 
Loven  atl  bittbvi*  diadain. 


ChsnttM  witbi 

Ifon  her  we  Ml*  I 
pQiduilt 
irh«ri^iiilKWilik] 


If  she  strike*  tlieTua!  i 

Ifthfe'aaikt 

if  «fke  tit,  VT  ^aZie  n^xe^ 

&t^*  we  krr«  and  «UII  appn^ve, 

atA  thbca^oa],  bmofieiit  siaocc^ 
1^  i«kh  alone  can  please  b^  <3tajio% 
^«aty,  wluc^  depends  oo  ait, 
I       [kjpQir  with  the  cbuupi^  I 

ich  demands  the  faSt^m 
\.m*danl  gem's  and  lich  &toca<|^ 
^  *Hse  charms  alone  cui  prize 

cb  from  conttiuit  ttatitt«  nat^ 

G^  not  cireumfltanee  nor  dfca^ 
m*  «,  caio  make,  ot  ipore,  or  leas. 


TO  A  PRIESTJ. 

No  mofe  thus  brooding  o'er  Ton  b^ap^ 
With  A  varies  painful  vigils  keep ; 
Still  nn enjoy 'd  the  present  store^ 
Still  endless  siffki  are  brealh'4  for  nrarcL 
Ob  i  qoit  the  shidow,  catch  the  priie. 
Which  not  all  (ndia^s  treuBnjv  bava  f 
To  ptirehttfto  Heaven  haa*  gold  the  pow«r  ^ 
Can  sold  fenwve  the  mortai  hoar  7 
In  liie  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  ? 
Are  friendship's  plea ru res  to  be  sold  I 
No — all  that's  worth  a  wish-^tt  thoughc. 
Fair  virtue  ^ve?  unbrilM^d,  unbotr^ht. 
Cease  then  on  trosh  thy  hopes  to  bind, 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

With  science  tread  the  wondrx>ns  w«* 
Or  learn  the  Muses*  moraJ  lay  - 
In  social  hours  indn1|;e  thy  Bmii, 
Where  mirth  and  temperance  mix  the  bowl 
To  virtuous  loie  r«H«fn  thy  breast^ 
And  he,  by  blessing  hcaaty^blest. 

Thus  taste  the  feaBt  by  nature  ftpread. 
Ere  youth  and  all  (ts  joy  a  are  ilcd  ; 
Come  taatc  with  me  the  balm  of  life. 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  nnd  strife 
I  boast  whatever  for  man  was  meant, 
In  heal  til,  and  Stella,  and  content ; 

And  scorn — oh  f  kt  that  scorn  be  thine 

Mere  thing*  of  clay  that  dig  the  mine. 


SEReilf  Mm,  WU«ire*%  MlM*^n.^nt^ 


STELLA  IN  MOURNINQ. 
Wkes  latHy  Stella's  form  displayed 
The  beauties  of  the  gay  brcjcadc, 
The  nympha,  who  found  their  power  dechne. 
ProcloimM  her  not  so  fair  as  fine.  ^ 

"  Fate  r  Fnaleh  a  way  the  bright  dis^uisi^ 
And  let  the  goddc^^s  trust  her  eyes."  ^ 

Thus  blindly  prayM  the  fretful  fair,  ^^ 

And  F.ito,  malicious,  Ueaitl  the  prayer*  ^^^" 
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But,  lmghu..\\\  \'   the  sable  drees, 
As  virtue  \'uyM  ''\\  iistrese. 
Since  Stella  FiK)  4  rtends  her  reign, 
Ah !  how  shall  cuTy  soothe  her  pain  7 

Th*  adoring  Youth  and  envious  Fair, 
Henceforth  shall  form  one  common  prayer ; 
And  love  and  hate  alike  implore 
The  skies — "That  Stella  mourn  no  more." 


TO  STELLA. 

NoT  the  soft  sighs  of  vernal  gales, 
The  fragrance  of  the  flowerr  vales, 
The  murmurs  of  the  crystal  rill, 
The  vocal  ^ve,  the  verdant  hill ; 
Not  all  their  charms,  though  all  unite, 
Can  touch  my  bosom  with  delight 

Not  all  the  gems  on  India's  shore. 

Not  all  Peni*s  unbounded  store, 

Not  all  the  power,  nor  all  the  fame, 

That  heroes,  kings,  or  poets,  claim ; 

Nor  knowledge,  which  the  leamM  approve ; 

To  form  one  wish  my  soul  can  move. 

Yet  Nature's  charms  allure  my  eyes. 
And  knowledge,  wealth,  and  fame  I  prite; 
Fame,  wealth,  and  knowled^  I  obtain, 
Nor  seek  I  Nature's  charms  in  vain ; 
In  lovely  Stella  all  combine ; 
And,  lovely  Stella !  thou  art  mine. 


VERSES 

Written  at  the  request  qf  a  Gentteman  to  whom  a 
Lady  had  given  a  Sprig  ofJUyrtU,* 

What  hopes,  what  terrors,  does  thy  gift  create; 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate ! 
The  myrtle  (ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Consign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand) 
Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair. 
Oft  avours,  oft  rejects,  a  lover's  prayer,  ^ 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sin^  the  happy  swaiif. 
In  m3rrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain. 
The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers'  heads, 
Th'  unhappy  lovers'  graves  the  myrtle  spreads. 
Oh !  then,  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart, 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart 
Soon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  its  doom, 
Adorn  Philander's  head,  or  grace  his  tomb. 


LADY  FIREBRACE.1 

AT  BURT  ASSIZES. 

At  length  must  Suffolk's  beauties  shine  in  vain. 
So  long  renown'd  in  B ^n's  deathless  strain  r 


*  These  versea  were  first  printed  \a  the  Gentleman's 
Manizine  for  1708,  p.  489,  but  were  written  raany  yean 
earlier.  Elegant  aa  they  are,  Dr.  Johnson  asaured 
roe,  they  were  composed  in  the  short  space  of  five 
Binuies.  N. 

t  This  lady  was  Bridget,  third  daughter  of  Philip  Ba- 
con, Esq.  of  Ipswich,  and  relict  of  Philip  ETers,  Em.  of 
thiit  town.  She  became  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Cordell 
Flrebrace,  the  last  Baronet  of  that  name  (to  whom  she 
brought  A  fortune  of  £35,000),  July  S6.  1737.  Being 
Again  leil  a  widow  in  1759,  she  was  a  third  time  married, 
AprU  7,  17S3,  to  William  Campbell,  Esq.  imda  to  the 
prMtnt  Duke  or  Asf^la,  and  dM  Jalj  i,  ITM^ 


Thy  charms  at  least,  fair  Firebrace,  might  Ib» 

spire 
Some  zealous  bard  to  wake  the  sleeping  lyre; 
For  such  thy  beauteous  mind  and  lovely  laceu 
Thou  seem'st  at  once,  bright  nymph,  a  Jvmm 

and  Grace, 


TO    LYCE, 

AN  ELDKRLT  LADT. 

Ye  nymphs  whom  starry  rays  invest, 

By  flattering  ooets  given. 
Who  shine,  by  lavish  lovers  drest. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  Heaven ; 

Engross  not  all  the  beams  on  high. 
Which  gilds  a  lovei^s  lavs. 

But,  as  your  sister  of  the  sky 
Let  Lyce  share  the  praise. 

Her  silver  locks  display  the  moon, 
Her  brows  a  cloudy  show, 

Stiipp'd  rainbows  round  her  eyes  are 
And  showers  from  either  flow. 


Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkness  dyaii 
She 's  starr'd  with  pimples  o'er ;  ^ 

Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  pUeii 
And  can  with  thunder  roar. 

But  some  Zelinda,  while  I  sing. 

Denies  my  Lyce  shines ; 
And  all  the  pens  of  Cupid's  wing 

Attack  my  gentle  lines. 

Yet,  spite  of  fair  Zelinda's  eye, 

Alia  all  her  bards  express. 
My  Lyce  nwkes  as  good  a  sky. 

Ana  I  but  flatter  less. 


MR. 


ON  THB  DEATH  OF 

ROBERT   LEVET, 

A  PRACT18ER  IN  PHYSIC. 

Condbmn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine, 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 

By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline, 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year, 
See  Levet  to  the  grave  descend, 

Oflicious,  innocent,  sincere. 
Of  every  friendless  name  the  fiiond. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 
Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor  lettered  arrogance  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

.When  feinting  nature  call'd  for  aid. 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow. 

His  vigorous  remedy  display'd 
The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known, 
His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh. 

Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan. 
And  lonely  want  retirea'to  die. 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gain  disdain'd  by  pride, 
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de«t  w^nti  of  flvcry  dt.y 

oU  of  every  day  auppUed* 

]       rtrtues  w»lk'd  their  narrow  romidp 
matJe  II  pause,  nor  left  a  void  j 
ure  th'  Eternal  Master  found 
f  Btnglc  tal«nt  woll  employ *d, 

Th«  Husy  day— thp  peaceful  night, 

Unfdtl  uncouiited,  £jlided  by  ; 
Hii  frarao  w&s  firm— liia  powera  were  bright. 

Though  now  hia  fightifih  yc^r  wni  nigh* 

Th*in,  with  no  Hcry  tlirobbing  pain. 

No  cold  gradalions  of  di^ay, 
De»th  bmke  at  once  the  vital  chain ^ 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 


EPITAPH  ON  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS, 

Phii.ltP9I  whosa  touch  harmoniona  could  re^ 

move 
The  pangs  of  guilty  pow^jr,  and  hapleas  lovc^ 
Eeat  nene,  diatretaM  ty  poverty  no  more, 
Find  here  that  calm  thou  eiiv'at  ao  o^  before  ; 
Sl^p  nndiaturb^d  within  th  ia  peaceful  ahrine. 
Tin  angela  wake  thee  wltli  n  note  hko  thjoe. 


EPITAPHlUMt 


THOMAM    HANMER,   BARONETTUM. 

HoKOlABiLii  admodum  Thonaafl  Haainer, 
Baron  cttua, 
WJlhdmi  Hanmer  nrmiBeri»  d  Peregrin t  Hen- 
rid  Korth 
D«  Mildenhail  in  Com,  Suffokito  Bojonetti  »o* 
rore  et  hoQr«dei, 
Fihus- 
Joluinnia  Hanmer  de  IlaDrncr  Baronet ti 
liffircs  patmelis 
4lttiquo  gentifl  aum  ct  tiLulo  et  patrimomo  aue^ 
cea^it. 
Duas  mores  i*ortitus  est ; 
Alteram  Isabellatii,  honore  &  patre  derivato,  de 

Arlington  comitissam, 
Deind^  ceUia«imi  prtneipts  ducii  de  Gmllon  vi- 

dnam  dotariam ; 

Alteram  EliEabeiham  Thomffi  Foylkes  de  Bar* 

ton  in  Com,  Suf£  armigeri 

FitiBm  ct  hseredem. 

Inter  hnmanitatci  atudia  felicildr  cnutrituai 

Umnaa  Ubdrralium  artium  di^dplinaa  avidi  ar< 

ripuit, 

Q^uaa  montm  suavjtatc  baud  It-viter  oniavit, 

Po-stquam  cxcrssit  f^x  frplu^bi^, 

Con  tin  ud  inter  populates  suns  fa  ml  cminenflj 

Et  comitatds  iui  legatus  ad  Parlia^uicntum  tms- 

Ad  a?dna  regni  negotia  per  acmoa  prope  triginta 
se  accinxit : 


*TheM  hii«>  Are  nmonu  Mn*  WillUtB^jt  Mi«elU- 
ate*  t  ihej  aJ*  i>8¥8nhpl*e.i  rreo^nl^ed  ab  Johntni^V  in 
a  mtfnor(ir»!yTfi  v(  hin  hdnd-ttrriiimg.  and  w*rt  prqbAliEv 
wriiiPti  M  hsr  rrquo^.  FiillHps  wan  a  rntveiljn?  rtrfdle'r 
ttp  and  4oirn  WaIm,  biid  ^u  grcLuljr  c«Jibra»d  fur  bi* 
pfltfortnunce. 

f  Ai  Etanmsf  church  la  Fllntshlna. 


CiimquQ  apttd  iQoa  ampli 
dJnea 
Solent  nihil  temert  effiilire,  | 

Sed  pr«6^  p^rpcowi  dUertA  exproiaef% 
Onilor  gravis  el  preiMtiia  ; 
Nqit  minua  iiilegritatia  qtiAm  pIoqupntiB  kidc 

commcjndattia^ 
£qui  omnium,  ulcunque  inter  9^  aiioqni  M 

Aures  atquc  anlui'Cis  attraidl, 

Annoque  demum  mdcczixi*  rei^ante  AmA 

FalieisHimE  florentifl^^imjeque  m  em  arte  r^inl, 

Ad  Proiocutom  caihednm 

Cotamuni  Senatua  univermi  wea 

Q.uof1  niuolMV 

Cum  nullo  tempore  fiofl 

Turn  lib  o#rt^,,  neffotiii* 
£t  variia  et  lubrieii  ei  rmplicatiA  diAcilh 

Cam  dtgnitAtf?  ^ustinuit. 
HonoTCS  alioa,  et  omnift  quoe  aibi   |p 
den?nt  muneim, 
S«dold  dett^ctitvit^ 
Ut  rei  totua  inper\~in:M  ptibtk^ ; 
Juali  ri^tiqoe  teti&x, 
Zl  tide  in  palriaip  iacorrupti  nofcua. 
tJbi  Oi^nibus,  qus  virum  civemque   boniun  de- 
cent, of!ie:iiv  «atiaib»ttsei, 
Paulatiin  ae  k  publick  0on^^m  in  oUnm  ns 
paena^ 
Inter  literanim  emefinitDtea^ 
Inter  ante^actit!  vita?  hand  inauaveA  recordatMi^ 
Inter  antieomm  convict ua  ct  ftmplMsaa, 
Honorific^  consenuit ; 
Et  bonis  omnibus,  qui  bus  ch&ri»aimita  vixit^ 
Dcaideratiaaimus  obUt. 
Hie,  ju:xta  cinarea  avt,  auoa  condi   V4»Euit,  ^  c»- 
ravit 
GnlieTmua  Bnnhury  B^««"'  nepos  et  licm* 

PARAPHRASE    OF    THE    ABOVE   EPI- 
TAPH. 

BT  Dm,  JOBNSOK,'^ 

Thou  who  survey 'at  theae  walls   wiUi  emioM 

Pauav  at  Lhe  tomb  where  Hanmei^s  aahea  he  * 
Hie  various  ivorth  through  vaiiod  life  attend. 
And   loam   hia  virtuea  while   thou  tuoum'at  kat 
end* 

Hifi  force  of  gen  ins  bumM  in  early  youth. 
With  thirst  of  know  led  j^e,  and  with  love  oftmlil, 
Mia  learnmg,  joinM  with  eaeh  endcarinf^  art, 
CharmVl  every  ear,  and  gain'^d  on  every  beaft 

Tluifl  early  wisi*,  th'  endan^^er'd  realna  to  aidi 
His  coimlry  ealTd  htm  from  the  ittudiot^  shade ; 
In  life's  firsi  bloom  his  ptihlic  toils  Ijeg^an, 
At  once  commenced  the  Senator  and  tntko. 

In  hu<iinc-«s  dexterous^  weighty  in  debate. 
Thrice  ten  lon|^  years  he  laboured  for  the  State  i 
In  every  Rpecen  perauaFiivo  wisdom  flowM, 
In  every  act  relnlgent  >  irtoe  glow*d  : 
Siw^nended  faction  ceased  from  rage  and  atrifo^      , 
To  near  his  eloqnenre,  and  praise  his  life. 

Resist leirs  merit  fi%*tl  the  Senate's  choice 
Who  hail*d  him  Speaker  with  united  voicet 
Illust/jouB  age  !  how  bright  thy  gbriea  ahoine. 
When  Hanmer  fiird  the  chair^and  Airne  tlM 
throne  1 


*  Tbw  FaraphrAM  \a  (nierted  in  Mrs,  Wjniamfl't  Mib 
re)]ifli».  Th«  hmln  in  there  s&td  lu  bto  wtluan  bv  Of 
rrehidi  on  he  person  whufc  metnorj  k  rdebratc*.  m 
topjoiu  iccouEiL  mav  be  teen  in  the  Ap|9itn<tfJx  m  llto 
Supplemaiit  tp  On  BiofUipbia  Sriuuaoies. 
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Then  when  dark  arts  obscured  e«ch  fierce  de- 
bate, 
When  mutual  fraud/*  perplex'd  the  maze  ofstate, 
The  moderator  firmly  mild  appeared — 
Beheld  with  love — with  veneration  heard. 

This  task  performM — he  sought  no  gainful 
post, 
Nor  wish'd  to  ^liUer  at  his  country's  cost ; 
Strict  on  the  ri<;!)t  he  kept  his  steadfast  eye, 
With  temperate  zeal  and  wise  anxiety  ; 
Nor  e*er  from  Virtue's  paths  was  lured  aside, 
To  pluck  the  flowers  ot  pleasure  or  of  pride. 
Her  ^fls  despised,  Corruption  blushM  and  fled, 
And  Fame  pursued  him  where  Conviction  led. 

Age  caH'a,  at  length,  his  active  mind  to  rest, 
With  honour  satetl,  and  with  cares  opprest ; 
To  letter'd  ease  retired,  and  honest  mirth, 
To  rural  grandeur  and  domestic  worth: 
Delighted  still  to  please  mankind,  or  mend. 
The  patriot's  Are  yet  sparkled  in  the  friend. 

Calm  Conscience,  then,  liis  former  life  eur- 
vev'd, 
And  recollected  toils  etiflcnr'd  the  shade. 
Till  Nature  cuHM  him  to  the  general  doom, 
And  Virtue'd  sorrow  dimiified  his  tomb. 


TO    MISS    HICK  M  A  N.* 

PLAYING  OV  Tlir:  SPIXNET. 

Bright  Slolli,  forinM  for  u:;ivcr»al  rci^n, 
Too  well  you  know  to  ki*";*  tin-  slaves  you  ^ain  ; 
When  in  your  eyes  resistless  lisrhtniiigs  play, 
Awed  into  love,  ouiTOiKjuerM  hearts  obey. 
And  yield  n  Ivietuut  to  ilespolicr  sway  : 
But  when  your  :im«ic  sooths  the  ra;[:in^  pain. 
We  bid  propitious  Heaven  prolonsr  your  reign, 
We  bless  the  tyrant,  and  we  hug  the  chain. 

When  old  I'imotljou.s  struck  the  vocal  string. 
Ambition's  fury  fired  the  Grecian  king : 
Unbounded  proj -cts  labouring  in  his  mind, 
He  pants  for  room,  in  one  poor  world  confined. 
Thus  waked  to  rajje,  by  music's  dreadful  power, 
He  bids  the  swonl  destroy,  the  flame  devour. 
Had  Stella's  gentle  touches  moved  the  lyre, 
Soon  had  the  monarch  felt  a  nobler  fire ; 
No  more  delighted  with  destructive  war, 
Ambitions  only  now  to  please  the  fair ; 
Resign'd  his  tnirst  of  empire  to  her  charrat, 
And  found  a  thousand  worlds  in  Stella's  arms. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  PROVERBS. 

Chap.  VI.  Verses  6—11. 

"  Go  to  the  ^t,  thou  SbiggarJ.'^^ 

Turn  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  hccdfal  eyes. 
Observe  her  labours,  sluggard,  and  be  wise : 
No  stem  command,  no  monitory  voice, 
Prescribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice  j 
Yet,  timely  provident,  she  hastes  away, 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  the  plenteous  day  ; 
When  fruitful  summer  loads  the  teeming  plain. 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  gmin. 


♦  These  lines  which  have  been  commanicat«d  by  Dr. 
Turton,  Ron  Jo  Mrs.  Turton,  the  lady  to  whom  ihey  are 
addressed  by  her  maiden  name  of  Hickman,  must  have 
been  wriuen  at  lea?t  as  early  as  the  year  1734,  as  that 
was  the  year  of  her  marriaee :  al  how  much  earlier  a 
period  of  Dr.  Johnson'd  life  they  may  have  been  wrHlen, 
Is  not  known. 

f  In  Mrs.  Wnilams»8  Mi.'cellanles,  bat  now  |)riDtsd 
from  the  original  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  baod*wxJCu|^ 


How  long  shall  Sloth  usurp  thy  uselest  bonriy 
Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  oncliain  thy  poweni: 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  encloiei 
And  soft  solicitation  courts  repose  ? 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight, 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight. 
Till  Want,  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow, 
Shall  spring  to  seize  thee  like  an  ambushM  foe. 


HORACE,  LIB.  IV.  ODE  VH. 

TRANSLATED. 

The  snow  dissolved,  do  more  is  seen. 
The  fields  and  woods,  behold !  are  green ; 
The  changing  year  renews  the  plain. 
The  rivers  know  their  banks  agam ; 
The  sprightly  njmph  and  naked  grace  ; 
The  mazy  dance  together  trace ; 
The  changing  year's  successive  plan, 
Proclaims  mortality  to  man  ; 
Rough  winter's  blasts  to  spring  give  wajr. 
Spring  yields  to  summer's  sovereign  ray ; 
Then  summer  sinks  in  autumn's  reign. 
And  winter  chills  the  world  again ; 
Her  losses  soon  the  moon  supplies, 
But  wretched  man,  when  once  he  lice 
Where  Priam  and  his  sons  are  laid, 
Is  nought  but  ashes  and  a  shade. 
Who  knows  if  Jove,  who  counts  our  score 
Will  toss  us  in  a  morning  more  ? 
What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  share, 
At  least  you  rescue  from  your  heir. 
Not  you,  Torquatus,  boast  of  Rome, 
When  Minos  once  has  fijt'd  your  doom. 
Or  eloquence,  or  splendid  birth, 
Or  virtu**,  shall  restore  to  earth. 
Hippolytus,  unjustly  slain, 
Diana  calls  to  fife  in  vain  ; 
Nor  can  the  might  of  Theseus  rend 
The  chains  of  Hell  that  hold  his  friend, 
^or.  1784. 


CO"  The  foUowmg  Translations,  PAmonni^ 
end  Burlesque  Verses,  most  of  them  extern* 
pore^  are  taken  from  Ankcdotbi  <tf  Dr.  J«sv* 
SON,  published  by  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

ANACREON,  ODE  IX. 

Lovely  courier  of  the  sky. 
Whence  and  whither  doit  thou  fly? 
Scattering,  as  thy  pinions  play. 
Liquid  fragrance  all  the  way : 
Is  It  business  7  is  it  love? 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  gentle  dove. 

Sod  Anucreon's  vows  I  bear^ 
Vows  to  Myrtale  the  fair ; 
Graced  with  all  that  charms  the  heart, 
Blushing  nature,  smiling  art. 
Venus,  courted  by  an  c3e. 
On  the  bard  her  dove  bestow'd ; 
Vested  with  a  master's  right, 
Now  Anacreon  rules  my  light ; 
His  the  letters  that  you  see. 
Weighty  charge  consign'd  to  me ; 
ThiiSc  not  vet  my  service  hard, 
Joylem  task  without  reward  ; 
Smiling  at  my  master's  ^tee, 
Freedom  my  return  awaits  ; 
But  the  liberal  grant  in  vain 
Tempt*  me  to  be  wild  agun. 


M«r«  tiott  ii  WM  OiMiC  imt  know  ; 
L«f  i:»«  no*  JUT  nmkma  p(j^ 


ill  J  777. 
Wf(m*MO«^«.fe  I  Xum  my  Wew, 
All  If  itrftiiKf,  jtt  cMktf»^  oeW| 
Endf <^*  Uhcrur  til  ^onf  i 

FlifflM  thmt  tiim  hath  fiung  sWKf, 
UlKWllIt  woriJi  in  diufrAjf 
Trkk^d  in  lotiqu^  ruff  bji^  baiiii«|^ 
Od«r  iHdl  iiiCjTt  and  »oiinrt. 


PARODY  OF  A  TRANSLATION 

Frififi  the  Mid^n  ^  Eiiripida^ 
Mmm  4lwll  Uurjr  not,  wbo  nMidiMe  «xplar«, 

Timea  glfffjmy  bkckwAttl  with  jtioidouft  eyft* ; 
And  scanntng  ri0hl  the  practjce«  of  yore^ 

Shatl  deem  otir  boar  progonjEani  uowfje. 

Th«y  tii  iJio  dome  wberio  snioket  with  coiling 

Aiintfiimced  the  ^lirmer  to  th<?  regions  ronodf 
Summoned  the  iiiii|;i?r  tjJithc-  and  imrpcr  g&y. 
And  aided  wine  wilK  dulcet -fitrcamtniF  Bound. 

Tbft  betl<?f  tiftc  ofnolce,  of  Bwe^t  or  sliriiL 

By  qi4»vermg  rtrintj  of  moiiuUtCMl  wnnc!  ■ 
T  mm  pert  or  lyre — to  their  harsh  bosfim^  tltJII 

Adininxioti  n*i*tir  bud  sought^  or  could  no!  6nd. 
Ob  I  iit;n(J  them  to  the  fluLlen  mansion  a  dun, 

tfor  balefut  oyei  wbi^re  Sorrow  rolb  aitiiind  ; 
Wberp  ^tnornHfimmoui'd  Mischief  Weg  to  dweU^ 

And  Mtirdt^r^  tiU  Mood*ljoltor*d,  schemes  lie 
wound. 

Then  cnhywi  [iixnriiint  pile  the  spacioui  diih, 
And  |>uf(il«  necUT  glad*  the  festive  hour  ; 

The  gtjertt,  without  n  want,  williout  a.  wi«b. 
Can  yield  no  room  to  mosic*B  aoothing  power. 

TRANSLATION 

0/  tht  ho&  firtt  SttinsoM  of  tht  Sang  "  Rio  Verdt, 
Rh  JVrJe,"  pHnttU  hi  BUkop  Per^t  JUUquss 
of  AnHtni  English  Po^tty, 

AN  IMPROMPTU. 
QLA^tT  woier,  plasiy  wflter, 
1  ^>wn  who««  current,  clear  and  «trotig, 


"bci  Ike  hmrr  mgc  rnK^ 

C««v  «|  £mI,  ud  dMk  memm  Urn* 


8e 

Oadefce» 

OtOadiw 

Irtiien 

Cnr  no* 

**rH  a  pnuri'  thai  lu>  had 

Bavc  a  lomip  thui 


TRANSLATION 

Pkrt»eUog^ 
an  mrKOMrrtf, 
Vlf  A  1  ^Ta  ta  padrona  ! 
Totta  helfa,  e  tutU  boons. 
La  p«dron«  ^  nn  angioldlB 
TnUa  bnonA  e  tatta  b«Ua  ; 
TulU  1k4]ii  e  tntU  bifona  ; 
Viva  *  vjTft  la  padrona  ! 

Long  may  Jive  my  bvely  H*tty  I 

Always  young,  and  ml  Hays  prptlj  I 
Always  pretty i  nlwaya  Toang 
Live,  my  lovely  Hotty,  long  r 
Always  young:,  and  always  pr^tf  j^ 
Long  may  live  my  lonely' Hetty  I 


IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION 
Of  the  fUhwin^  DUtith  &n  the  Dttkt  of  , 

nmning  (iicoif  fmm  the  Cornet  in  ]  742  or  1743 
SeoI  venir  vostro  i  pnocipi  »e  n*  T&tina 


Deb  venga  ogni  61- 

Iv  at  youT  coming  princes  dipoppear^ 

Comets  !    come    every   day a^<J 

year> 


•Uy  • 


IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION 
0/  iht  fdlowing  LinaofM.  BetMeradi  j  ooit  JM- 
TncATiim  des  rid,  et  dest  pleura. 
Lit !  oi*  JG  naia,  et  oi  je  meur?, 
Tu  noQS  fais  voir  comment  Toisino, 
Sont  no«  pki^fs,  et  no^  chagfrina. 

In  bed  we  lattph,  In  bed  we  cry, 
And  born  in  bed,  iji  bnl  wei  die  j 
Th'*  near  approach  a  bt.d  may  «ht»vr 
Orhum&n  bliat  to  human  wn. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
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EPITAPH  FOR  MR.  HOGARTH. 
Thb  hand  of  him  lit»re  torpid  lies, 

That  drew  tii'  ct^scntial  form  of  grace; 
Here  closed  in  death  th*  attentive  eyes, 

That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face. 


TRANSLATION 
OJ  the  foUowins^  Lines  xrrittttx  under  a  Print  re- 

presaitin^  Persons  Ska'.ins^. 
8uR  un  mince  crystal  i'hyvcr  conduit  leura  past 
Le  precipice  est  sous  la  glace  : 
Telle  est  de  nos  plaisirs  Ta  \6g  re  surface : 
GUssoz,  mortels ;  n'appuyez  pas. 

0*«R  ice  the  rapid  skater  flies, 

With  sport  above,  and  death  below ; 

Where  mischief  lurks  in  gay  disguise, 
riius  lightly  touch  and  quickly  go. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 
Of  the  same. 
O'CR  crackling  ice,  o'er  gulfs  profound, 
With  nimble  glide  the  skaters  play  ; 
O'er  treacherous  Pleasure's  flowery  ground 
T^us  lightly  skim  and  haste  away. 


TO  MRS.  THRALE 
On  htr  completing  her  thirty-fifih  year. 

AS   IMPROMPTU. 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive 
We  are  come  to  thirty-five  ; 
Long  may  better  years  arrive, 
Better  years  than  thirty-five ! 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five, 
Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
0*er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive, 
Nature  gives  at  thiity-five. 
Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive. 
Trifle  not  at  thirty-five  j' 
For,  hovre'er  we  boast  and  stnve. 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five. 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five ; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  look  on  Thrulc  at  thirty-five. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 
0/  on  air  in  th:  CUmenza  de  Tito  of  MoUutoiio 
begimiim;  "  Deh  se  piacermi  ruoi" 
Would  you  hope  to  gain  my  heart, 
Bid  your  teasing  doubts  depart; 
He,  who  blindly  trust«<,  will  find 
Faith  from  every  generous  mind  ; 
He.  who  still  expects  deceit. 
Only  teaches  how  to  cheat 


TRANSLATION 
0/  a  tpeech  of  »,JquiUio  in  the  •idriano  of  MettatOf 
siOf  begining  "  Tu  che  in  corte  invechiasH,** 

Grown  old  in  court<«,  thou  surely  art  not  one 
Who  keeps  the  rigid  rules  of  ancient  honour ; 
Who  skiird  to  sooth  a  foe  with  looks  of  kind- 
To  sink  the  fatal  precipice  before  him,         fnese. 
And  then  lament  his  fall  by  seeming  friendthip ; 
Open  to  all,  tnie  onW  to  tnytelf, 


Thou  know*st  those  arts  which  blast  with  c 

praise. 

Which  aggravate  a  fault  with  fei^n*d  excuses, 
And   drive   discountenanced    virtue   from  tlM 

throne ; 
That  leave  the  blame  of  rigour  to  the  prineSi 
And  of  his  every  gift  usurp  the  merit ; 
That  hide  in  seeming  zeal  a  wicked  parpose^ 
And  only  build  upon  another's  ruin. 


FRIENDSHIP, 

▲N   ODE. 

[This  originallj  appeared  In  the  Oenileman*!  '. 
zine,  for  the  year  1748.  See  BoewelPa  Life  of  Jobnaba 
under  that  year.  It  waa  afterwards  printed  in  Mrs.  WU- 
llams'a  Miscellanies,  in  1786,  with  aereral  variartoM, 
which  are  pointed  out  below.    J.  B.] 

Friendship  !  peculiar  boon  of  heaven, 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride. 

To  men  and  angels  only  given. 
To  all  the  lower  world  denied. 

While  love,  unknown  among  the  blest. 

Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires, 
The  savage  and  the  human  breast 

Torments  alike  with  raging  fires  ; 

With  bright,  but  oft  destructive,  gleam, 
Alike,  o*er  all  his  lightnings  fly ; 

Thy  lambent  glories  only  beam 
Around  the  favourites  of  the  sky. 

Thy  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  joys 
On  fools  and  villains  ne'er  descend  , 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sishs. 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  just, 
O  ffuide  us  through  life's  darksome  waj  * 

And  let  the  tortures  of  mistrust 
On  selfish  bosoms  only  prey. 

Nor  shall  thine  ardours  cease  to  glow. 
When  souls  to  blissful  climes  remove . 

What  raised  our  virtue  here  below. 
Shall  aid  our  happiness  above. 

Stansa  1.  This  atansa  Is  omiued  In  Mrs.  Willis mSH 
Miscellanies,  and  Instead  of  It  we  have  tha  foUowtaig^ 
which  may  be  snapected  froiA  internal  eridanca  not  is 
hare  been  Johnson's. 

When  virtues  kindred  virtues  meet, 

And  sister  souls  together  join, 
Thy  pleasures,  permanent  as  jonreat, 

Are  all  transporting,  all  divme. 

Stanza  3,  line  9d.    Parent  orrafe  and  hot  dealrsa 

Mrs.  W. 
line  4th.    Inflames  alilce  with  equal  Area. 
Stanza  4,  line  8d.    In  rain  for  thee  the  monarch  sifhSi 

Stanza  6,  Una  1st.    O !  shall  thy  flamea  than  caass  is 

glow. 


TRANSLATION 

FKOM    THE    MEDEA    OP    EURIPIDES,   V.  190. 

[Thia  was  written  by  Johnson  for  his  friend,  Dr.  Bar- 
ney, and  wan  inserted  as  the  work  of  "  A  learned  friend,** 
in  that  gentleman's  Hntory  of  Mu^lc,  Vol.  II.  p.  840.  ft 
has  always  been  ascribed  to  Johnson  ;  but  to  put  the  mat- 
ter beyond  a  doubt,  Mr.  Malone  ascertalnecT  the  factbgr 
applying  to  Dr.  Burney  himself.    J.  B.] 

The  rites  derived  from  ancient  days 
With  thoughtless  reverence  we  ^raise^ 
The  rites  that  taught  us  to  combine 
The  joys  of  music  and  of  wine. 


MO 

Aad  W  tiM  faMt,  ud  toiig,  ud  bowl, 
OMUl  tiM  MUmted  tool : 
BM  BCf«r  tilt  into  or  lyie  applied 
T»  choer  deipair  ftod  aofien  piide , 
Nor  call  them  to  the  gloomT  cettt, 
WImto  Wont  rapiiMi  and  VengeaiMO 
When  Hato  nia  momff  to  betra j, 
had  M vdar  naditatee  lie  pray, 


FOraiATA. 


To  dene  ofgoilt  aod  afaada*  of  om^ 
Te  aooa  of  OMlody  vapair  ; 
Nor  ddiga  the  featife  dooie  to  dof^ 
With  aopedbiitiaa  of  joy. 
Ah!  IMeneedathaiiiiiMtra~- 
To  apeed  the  light  oonviTial  _ 
The  boaid  with  Yariod  plontj 
BCay  Bpara  the  IwBudma^i 


POEMATA. 


ME88IA.* 

Bz  eliioo  Ib(0BIo  poiia,  m  mo  (ukiub  vwiMcmot. 
SeAije.rML 

ToLUTB  ooncentnm,  Solyimee  toUite  nympfaB, 
Nil  mortale  loqoor;  ccrinm  miM  eanmnia  alta 
Materiee ;  poemint  fpiaTiua  ocsleatia  pleetniiii. 
MoMOfli  footes,  sylreftria  tecto  TaMe, 
AoiiideKiae  Den.  et  mendade  eomnia  Pindi: 
T^  nihi  qui  flamini  moviati  pectora  noeti 
Sdereft  laain,  dignot  aoceode  furorea  1 

Immatara  calm  rapitur  per  aecuia  vatea 
9e  or8iu----Clualis  renim  nuhi  naacitar  ordo ! 
Vii^fo !  Tiigo  pftrit !  felix  radidboa  arbor 
JoMBia  f  uigit,  maleenteaque  ethera  florae 
Corieetea  lanibant  amaua,  rainiague  colomba, 
Niincia  aaora  Dei,  plaudentibua  inndet  alia. 
Nectareos  rorev,  alimentaqne  mitia  coaliiiii 
Phabeat,  et  tacite  foBGuadoe  irriget  imbrea. 
Hoe,  findat  quos  lepcm,  urit  quos  febria,  adeatOi 
Dia  aalutares  spirant  medicamina  rami; 
Uie  reqoios  feaiia :  noa  aaora  oent  in  uahni 
Via  Boree  gelida,  aot  npidi  violentia  boHb. 
Irrita  vanescent  prisca  vestigia  frandis, 
Justitisque  manus  pretio  intemerata  bilaacem 
Attollct  roducia  ;  bellis  prstcndet  olivas 
Compositis  pax  alma  suas,  tcrrasquo  revisens 
Sedatas  niveo  urtus  lucebit  amictu : 
Volvantur  cetercs  anni !  lux  purpurct  ortum 
Ezpectata  diu  !  natune  daiistra  rcfringens, 
Nascorc,  magn«  puer !  tibi  primas,  ecce,  corollas 
Deproperat  tellus,  fundit  tibi  munera  c^uicquid 
Carpit  Arabs,  hortis  quicquid  frondescit  Eois. 
Altiiis,  en  !  Lebanon  £^udcntia  culmina  tollit 
En  !    sninino  exultant  nutantes  vortice  sylys. 
Mittit  aroinaticaa  valiis  Saronica  nubos, 
Bt  jusra  Cartneli  recreant  fragrantia  ccelum. 
Deserti  Ist&  mollcscunt  aspera  voce, 
Auditur  Deus  !  ecce  Deus  !  reboantia  circum, 
Saxa  sonant,  Deus!     ccco    Dcua !     deflectitur 

aether, 
Demissumque  Deum  tellus  capit ;  ardua  cednis, 
Gloria  syl varum,  dominum  inclinata  salutet. 
Surgitc  convalles,  tumidi  Piihsidito  monies  ! 
Stemito  saxa  viam,  rapidi  discedite  fluctus  ; 
Ea !  quem  turba  diu  cecincrunt  cnthca,  vates. 
En  I  saivator  adest ;  vultus  agnoscite  casci 


♦  This  translation  has  been  severely  criiicisc.l  by  Dr* 
Warton,  In  hia  edition  of  Pope,  vol.  i.  p.  105,  Svo.  17^. 
U  ccrtiiiilr  contama  some  expre^alona  that  are  not  claaal- 
eal.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  ii  was  a  college 
•xercine,  perfurmed  with  great  rapidity,  and  waa  at  flrac 
oruaad  bevond  all  auspicioa  ofAtltct.^jC. 


Divnioa^  anrdoa  aaom  tos  pnmmloot  uhl 
IDe  eatim  apiiaam  TiaaB  hebaCaLfe  ▼stabile 
Redoaiaqae  oculia  hilimdet  ■mafrilp  huni ; 
Obatnetaaqae  dio  lingiiaa  in  oumum  aabiti 
lUe  viae  Toda  pandet,  flajanqae  liquantb 
Harmonis  poigata  oovoa  ■»■— Htnr  ■■■■■^ 
Accraecunt  teneria  tactn  nova  roboam  nanii. 
CooaaetOB  fblcio  innizoa  reptaro  bncSfi 
Nunc  aaltn  capieoa ;  nunc  cona  ptoiocat  as 
Non   planctaa,  non   nMaaCa  nonnnt  aHaai 


oHigniHin»  uwirow,  lacniynm 
Viiicla  coeicebqnt  Inrtantana  _..^ 
iEtemoqne  Old  dominator  mlnaro  Eaai 
Invalidi  laptoa  aoeptri  plmbit  honona. 
Ut  qua  dolee  atrapent  aeatolinBy  qon  lata 
Paacua,  qoa  Uaadam  apirat  -*^^-  * 


Et  ^pwmio  fotia  aeleetM  poRifit  hatSa^ 
Amiaaaa  modo  qiuBrit  ovea^  revocatqaafafuki: 
Fidna  adeat  cuatoa,  aea  DOS  finat  teitida  ^ifcik 
8x?e  diea  mediiia  morianlia  totreat  arva. 
Poatera  aic  pastor  divinoa  aecla  beabit, 
Et  curas  felix  patrias  tesUbitur  orbia. 
Non  ultra  infestis  coDcurrent  a^mina  mgoa, 
Hostiles  oculis  flammas  jacalantia  torris ; 
Non  Utui  acccndent  bellum,  non  eampoa'abeoii 
Triste  coruscabit  radiis ;  dabit  haata  recoaa 
Yomerem,  ct  in  falcem  rigidus  cunrabitar  eo 
Atria,  pacis  opus,  surgcnt,  finemqae  cadod 
Natus  ad  optatum  penlucet  ccepta  parentis, 
etui  duxit  sulcos,  illi  teret  area  measem, 
Et  sene  texcnt  vitcs  umbracula  proIL 
Attoniti  dumcta  vident  inculto  colon! 
Suave  rubero  rosis,  sitientesque  inter  aiaoaa 
Ghirrula  niirantur  salicntis  murmura  livL 
Per  saxa,  ignivomi  nuper  spelsea  draconia. 
Canna  vireL  juncique  tremit  yariabilis  ombia. 
Horruit  implexo  qua  valiis  sente,  figuns 
Sur^it  amans  abics  teretia,  buxique  #ftqnaff« 
Artificia  frondent  dcxtno  ;  palmisque  robota 
Aspera,  odoratuB  ccdunt  mala  graminm  mjito 
Per  valles  sociata  lupo  lasciviet  agna, 
Cumque  leonc  petet  tutus  praeaepe  juvencoa. 
Florea  mansueto;  petulantes  vincula  tim 
Per  ludum  pueri  injicient,  et  fessa  colubri 
Membra  viatoris  recreabunt  frigore  linga«. 
Serpentes  tcneris  nil  jam  lethale  micantea 
Tractabit  palmis  infans,motu8que  triaulca 
Ridebit  linguce  innocuoe,  squamasque  Tirantea 
Aureaque  admirans  rutilantis  fulgura  crista. 
Indue  rcffinam,  turritae  frontis  honorea 
Tolle  SaTcma  aacros,  quam  circam  gloria  i 
Explicat,  inrinrtam  radiatie  loce  tiana  > 


pomueiA. 


0M 


Ell !  fomiosa  tibi  ^MtiosajMicatik,  prolM 
Ordinibiis  9\irg\t  densis,  vitamque  re<)amt 
Impaticns,  Icntcauc  fluentos  inorefMit  annoo. 
Ecce  perogrinis  fervent  tna  timiiui  turbis ; 
Barbariis  en  !  clanim  divino  iHtutne  templum 
Ingrcditur,  caltuque  too  niansuescfiro  gaadet 
Cinnamcos  ciimiilos,  Nabatha>i  tnuncm  vcris, 
Ecce  cremaiit  genibufl  trite  regalibus  anp  ! 
Solid  Oph3'rapi8  crudum  tibi  montibus  auruin 
Matiirant  mdii  ;  tibi  balsama  sudat  Idume. 
i^hcris  en  portas  sacroftitgore  micantcs 
Ccelicolx  pandunt,  torrentis  aurea  lucis 
Flumina  prorumpunt ;  non  posthac  sole  nibescet 
India  nasccnli,  placidasvo  argentca  noctin 
Luna  vicee  rcvchet ;  radios  pater  ipse  diet 
Proferet  archetypos  ;  ccelestia  ganaia  lucis 
Ipso  fontc  bibes,  qus  circumfusa  beatam 
Kegiam  inundabit,  nullis  cessura  tenebris. 
Littora  deficions  arcntia  deseret  equor ; 
Sidera  funiabunt,  diro  labefacta  tremore 
Saxa  codent,  solidique  Kquescent  roboim  nonfifl 
Tu  secura  tamen  confusa  elemenU  Tidebis, 
LcBtaque  Mcssta  semper  dominabere  rege, 
Polliatis  firmata  Dei,  stabUita  minis. 


[Jan.  «0,  21, 1778,] 

ViTJE  qui  varias  vices 
Rerum  perpetuus  temperat  Arbiter, 

Laeto  oedere  lumini 
Noctis  tristitiam  qui  ^idas  jubeC, 

Aeri  sanguine  turgidoa, 
Obductosquc  oculos  nubibus  humidis 

Banari  voluit  meoi ; 
Et  me,  cuncta  beans  cui  nocuit  dies,. 

Loci  reddidit  et  mihi. 
Cloa  te  laode,  Deus,  otMi  preee  pro«equarf 

Sacri  disdpnlis  libn 
Te  semper  studib  utilibiis  colam : 

Gratesj  summe  Pater,  tuit 
E6cte  qm  fruitnr  raunenbus,  dedit 


[Dec  25, 1779.] 

Nvno  dies  Christo  memoranda  nato 
Fulsit^  in  pectus  milii  fonte  purum 
Gkudium  sacro  fluat,  ot  bemgni 

Gratia  Ccsli ! 

Cbiitte,  da  tutam  trepido  qoieCem, 
Chxiste,  spem  prmta  stabilem  tfasenti ; 
Da  fidem  certain,  predbasqae  fidis 

Annue;  Chnste. 


[InLecto,  die  PassionLs,  Apr.  13, 1781.] 

SuKmb  Dens,  qui  semper  amis  quodcanqne 
ereftsti ; 

Judice  quo,  scelerum  est  poenitnisse  salos ; 
Da  veteret  noxas  animo  sic  flere  norato^ 

Per  Christom  tit  veniam  sit  repenre  mibi 


[In  Lecto,  Dec  25, 1782.] 

Spb  non  inani  confugis, 
Peccator,  ad  latus  memn ; 
Ctuod  poseis,  baud  unqucm  tibi 
Negabttur  solatium. 
3V 


[Nocti,  int«r  19  et  17  Junii,  1782.^] 


SuuME  Pater,  quodcunque  tuumf  de  corpoiv 
Numen|  ^  [veKti 

Hoc   8tatuat,||    precibu8§   Chnstus    adasM 
Intfenio  parcas,  nee  sit  mibi  culpa  reg48M,1[ 
Q,ua  solum  potero  parte,  pbcere*^*  tibL 


(CaL  Jan.  in  lecto,  ante  lucem.  1784.] 

Summe  dntor  \it9,  nature  leteme  ma^ster, 
Causanim  series  qilb  modcrante  fluit, 

Respfice  quem  subijct  senium,  morbiqoe  soniWfc 
duem  terret  vitte  meta  propmqua  sua. 

Respiee  inutiliter  iapsi  quem  peenitet  tevi ; 
Rectc  lit  }><sniteat,  respicc,  magne  parens   '  • 


Pater  benigne,  summa  semper  lenitas, 
Crimine  gravatam  plurimo  mcntem  levat 
Concede  vcram  peenitentiam,  precor. 
Concede  agendam  le^ibus  vitam  tuis. 
Sacri  vagantes  lominis  gressus  face 
Rege  et  tuere,  quss  nocent  pellens  proeol; 
Veniam  petenti,  «umme  da  veniam,  patter ; 
VenisDique  sancta  pacis  adde  gaudia : 
Sceleris  ut  expers,  omni  et  vacuus  meto, 
Te.  mcnte  puriL,  mente  tranquilly  coUm  : 
Mibi  dona  morto  haec  impetret  Christus  mft 


[Jan.  18,  1784.] 
SuMMB  Pater,  puro  coUustra  lumine  pectu% 

Anxietas  noceat  ne  tcnobrosa  mihi. 
In  me  sparsa  manu  virtutum  semina  Imrga 

Sic  ale,  proveniat  meseia  ut  ampla  bom. 
Noctes  atque  dies  animo  spes  beta  recurMl» 

Certa  mibi  sancto  flagrct  amore  fides* 
Certa  vetat  dubitare  fides,  spcs  lUeta  Umere. 

Velle  vetet  cuiquam  non  bene  sanctus  amor. 
Da,  ne  eint  pertmsea.  Pater,  mihr  preni*  IV«»* 

Et  colere,  et  leges  semper  amare  tuas.       Itrt, 
Hsec  m'dii,  qiio  gentes,  quo  secula,  Christe,  pttsti* 

Sanguine^  precanti  promereare  tuo  t 


[Feb.  27, 1784] 
Mens  mea,  quid  qoereris?  veniet  tibi  moUior 
bora, 
In  summo  ut  videos  numine  Usta  patrem, 
Divinam  insontes  iram  placavit  lesus ; 
Nunc  est  pro  poena  pioBnituisse  rds. 


CHRISTIANUS  PERFECTUS. 

Clui  cupit  in  sanctos  Christo  cogente  referri, 
Abetergat  mundi  labem,  nee  gaudia  camk 
Captans,  nee  fastu  tumidus,  semperque  futuro 
Instet,  et  evellens  terroris  spicula  corde, 
Suspiciat  tandem  dementem  in  numine  natrein. 
Huic  quoqoe,  nee  genti  nee  aecte  noma  nlliy 


♦  The  night  above  referred  to  by  Dr.  Johnson,  was  that 
in  which  a  paralytic  «rok«  had  deprived  Mm  oT  hie  vuies , 
and,  in  the  anxiety  he  Ml  lest  It  ehttuld  like wlas  have  im- 
paired  his  understanding,  he  compoeed  the  above  Hnes, 
and  said,  concerning  them,  that  he  knew  at  the  time  taac 
they  were  not  good,  but  then  that  he  deemed  hie  discern- 
Ins  this  to  be  sufficient  for  the  quletinj^  the  anxiety  befoca 
mentioned,  as  it  showed  him  that  hie  power  of  JimglQg 
waa  not  diminiehed. 

♦  Al.  IBS*.    tAl.  tofee.  P.AI.  eirtuam 
\aI  votta.  f  AL  precarL     •♦  AL  liiaro. 


,  k,  nvllo  pwti^  limile  elanmi 
mM  ignosoBt  Titiit,-  pMCale  iWurtBr*. 
AfiipC  Iwie  toCo  Mcer  i^is  pectove^  ponit 
Ol'wm.  pcMctt  n  m^  tmpoodera  TWO. 
Qm9>  fNMera  Deo  nt  prinm  ih  ultfant, 
IiiMgtj'"'  y><*  cupnt  senrsK  tenoieoi ; 
Bl  libi,  delimit  qimnqoam  et  peoo«lor  in  boraa 
DiiflhiWt,  eenret  tatum  rab  pectore  reetnoi: 
Vm  wiMf  et  Bttiie  buipertee,  noiic  eltgBt  'Hmm, 
Hts  daWtat  aueadiait  bonus,  led,  totoe  in  nfto^ 
^  ''     ladttcotCbiisio,  norUlii  tenueoe. 

timeot  semper,  cATOotque  ante  oamio, 


MvirtoVdii  annlisy  l^gei  nbi  tcmget 
QMS  MEwe  vdit,  legei  qooe  lentiio  wnnf>» 
FMBom  opw  eSbgieiii,  tpteno  juga  moUia  ooUo^ 
8mbI»  ooa  demeno ;  nifauam  deoedere  tauMMB 
V«lt  Deal,  at  qui  cmcU  dedit  tibi, 


^SiqaeMfrrtm,  jam  menle  .. 
Pnili  et  imperiia  aeatit  es  dolcUma 
FubtemoM  animnm,  vilamqiie  wma^ 
y^ljiBiiiin  Dei,  qaantim  eenpaie  Beehftt, 
MHt»  et,  tenit  migoiV  oolMtia  epiimt, 

JBtuuib  lenrai  eonditor, 
admia  atenMB  dator ; 
Nidtatii  aediboa 
Qm  nee  eceleetoa  esigii, 
ftttoacamqoe  acelenun  pcMiitet; 
Dfeiy  ChfMCa,  MMiHeiitiam, 
Vimamqtte|Chriite,damiM; 
^BffBin  tfahenti  epiiitom 
MNQiire  puMona  oorpoti, 
AultD  gintTaiara  crioune 
m«^_i^-^  benlgnui  aHera. 


L«M  eoUnitnt  mihi  peetM  alma, 
FeOat  et  triatea  anum  tenebraa, 
Vee  anat  temper  treraere  ac  dolere. 
Gratia  Chritti: 

Me  Pater  tandem  reducem  benigno 
Sommas  amplezu  foveat,  beato 
Me  gregi  Sanctut  tociam  beatum 
Spiritus  addat 


JEJUNIUM  ET  CIBUS. 

BiftTiAT  at  menti  corpot  jejunia  terva, 
Ut  mens  utatur  corpore,  sume  cibos. 


AD  URBANUM.*     1738. 

UaBANB,  nuUis  fette  laboribut, 
Urbane^  nullit  victo  calumniis, 
Cui  (rente  sortam  in  crudita 
Perpetuo  viret,  et  vircbit ; 
Ctnid  moliatur  gens  imitantium, 
Cluid  et  minctur,  soUicitus  parum, 
Vacare  solis  pergo  Musis, 
Juxta  animo  studiisque  felix. 
Um^e  procacis  plumbea  spicula, 
Fidens,  supcrbo  trango  silcntio ; 
Victrix  per  obstantcs  catcr\-a8 
SoduUtas  animosa  tcndet. 

\9mQtnL  Ms«.  VcJ.  YUL  p.  1%!,  and  tee  alM  (ha 
■■■'■■""1 10  Vol.  LIY. 


MMi^MlwftMH 


,  ae  Ifia  niUfet 

JEthenia  variate  r 


DC  RIVUM  A  MOUL  STOANi 
FELDUB  DIFFLiUf 

EaAATa 

CUio  totiea  lavi  i 
Hiedelmai 

pom  docutl&laiida  VM9 1 
Pecemnt  lud  latefataiL  ti  _ 

Peodida  aeoelBa  ^dUDt  utior  I 
None  TOleM  duria  pariire  ■etiuilw 


LRCB 


liOBBiiqiuaqae  oeua 
fjnqioa ' 


Tedaqne  qua  flmit,  i 

Qtaid  feral  esteni  «elos,  (,  

To  qaoqae  aeciinia  na  agv^  Mm^  tmm. 


[IVrtJ 

'Lnicoir  ad  finen  kmyo  I 
Seal^^  igt  doiit^  liMia  pwti 


Vile  mdigBataa  ttvdiaiiL  m 
Ingenit  esoeoa,  tGribtDaaqi 


DaBiiati8,poniam  pro 
Ille  qnidem  re0t%  i 
Clvem  decoit  maioca 
Clni  reteram  nodo  frda 

Yatum, 

Gesserat  et  quicquid  virtna,  aapientia  quioqoid 
Dixerat,  imperiiqne  Tices,  coeliqae  ine«tiia, 
Ingentemque  ammo  seclomm  volreret  orbem. 
FalUmur  ezemplis;  temere  albi  turba  aebo 
lanim 
Ima  taas  credit  pcrmitti  Scaliger  iraa. 
duisqne  suum  ndrit  modulum  ;  tibi,  prime  ti 

ronmi, 
Ut  studiis  aperem,  aat  autim  par  ease  qoerdia. 
Non  mihi  torte  datum ;  lenti  tcii  aanguiiiia  obeuit 
Frigora,  seu  nimium  longa  jacuiase  vetemo, 
Sive  mihi  mentcm  dcdent  natura  minorem. 

Te  sterili  functum  cura,  Tocumqae  aalebrit 
Tuto  eluctatum  spatiis  sapientia  dia 
Excipit  aethereis,  are  omnit  plaudit  amico, 
Linguanimque  omni  terr&  discordia  concors 
Multiplici  reducem  circumtonat  ore  magiatnuB. 
Me,  pensi  immunis  cum  jam  mihi  redder  in- 
ertia 
Dcsidis  son  dura  manet,  graviorque  labmre 
Tristis  et  atra  quies,  ct  tnrdie  tssdia  vitat. 
Nascuntur  curis  cuni>,  voxatque  dolorum 
Importuna  cohors,  vacuce  mala  somnia  mentis. 
Nunc  clamosa  juvant  nocturnal  gaudia  mentis. 
Nunc  loca  sola  placcnt ;  fniPtra  te,  Somne,  re> 

cnmbcns 
Alme  voco,  impaticns  noctit  motaensque  diei 


♦  8c*»  the  Vfr  nf  Dr.  JohnffOfi, 


POBMATA. 


Omm  percurro  trepidisfl,  drcvm  omnia  hutro, 
8i  qua  itsquam  pateal  melions  semita  vitae, 
Nee  quid   agam  invenio;    meditatus  grandia, 

cogo : 
Potior  ipse  mibi  fieri,  inculturaque  fateri 
Pectus,  et  in^enium  vano  se  robore  jactans. 
[ngemam,  nisi  materiem  doctrina  ministrat, 
Cessat  inops  renim,  ut  torpet,  si  marmoris  abait 
Copia,  Phidiaci  foDcunda  potentia  ccsU. 
Cluicquid    agam,  quocunque    ferar,  conatibas 

obstat 
Rea  angusta  domi,  et  macre  pentiria  mentis. 
Noa  rationis  opes   animus,  nunc  parta  re- 

censens 
Conspicit  aggestas,  et  se  rairator  in  ilfis» 
Nee  sibi  de  gasa  pnosens  qnod  postulat  usoa 
Soannas  ad«Me  jubet  celsa  dominator  ab  am ; 
Non,  operum  serie  seriem  dum  compntat  avi, 
Pnstentis  fruitur,  Ustos  aut  sumit  honores 
Ipse  sui  judex,  acta  bene  munera  vitae ; 
Bed  sua  re^a  videns,  loca  nocte  silontia  late 
Horret,  ubi  vane  species,  ambneque  fbgacet, 
Et  rervm  rolitant  rans  per  inane  ngans. 
Cluid  faciam?   teneorisne  pigram  danmare 

senectam 
Restat?  an  acdn^r  stndiis  gravioribiis  andax  7 
Aut,  hoc  si  nimnim  est,  tandem  nova  iexica 

poscam? 


AO  THOMAM  LAURENCE, 

MBOICUM  DOCTISSIMUM, 

Cbn  fMnKm  peregrt  agentem  deaiderio  tUmii  hitH 
pnmeqmreHar. 

Fatcris  ei|^,  quod  popdus  solet 
Crepare  vecors,  nil  sapientiam 
Prodesse  vits,  literasque. 
In  dabiis  daxe  terga  rebos. 

Tv,  qneis  Uboiat  son  hoannnm,  mala. 
Nee  Tinois  acer/nee  pateris  pins: 
Te  miUe  succorem  potentem 
Destitmt  medidna  mentis. 

Per  caca  noctis  tsdia  tarbids, 
Pin»  per  boras  locb  inutiles, 

Torpeiqae,  lan^escisqiia,  coris 
**     Solidtus  nimis  heu  t  patemis. 

Tandem  doiori  plus  satis  est  datum, 
Emrge  fortis,  hunc  animis  opus, 
Te,  docta,  Lanrenti,  Tetiwtas, 
Te  media  revocant  labores. 

Permitte  summo  quicquid  babes  Patri, 
Permitte  fidens ;  et  muliebribus. 
Amice  majorem,  qaerelis 
Redde  tuis,  tibi  redde  mentem. 


IN  THEATRO,  MARCH  8,  17TI. 

TsATn  verso  quater  orbe  lastri, 
Ctoid  Uieatrales  tibi,  Crispe,  pompe  7 
Gtuam  decet  canoe  male  utteratoa 

Seravolnptaal 

Tene  mulceri  fidibus  canoris  7 
Tene  cantorum  modulis  stupere  7 
Tene  per  pictas  oailo  ejeganta      ^ 


Inter  equales,  sine  felle  liber, 
Codices,  veri  studiosus,  inter 
Rectiiis  vives.    Sua  quisque  carpat 

Qaudia  gratUi 

Lusibus  ffaodet  puer  otiosis, 
Luxus  owectat  juvenem  theatri. 
At  seoi  Aoxo  sapienter  uti 

Tempore  vtitaL 


INSULA  KENNETHI,  INTER. 
HEBRIDAS. 

Parva  qoidera  re^o,  sed  reHg^one  prionua 

Clara,  Caledonias  panditur  inter  aquajk  * 
Voce  ubi  Cennethua  populos  domniase  faratat 

Dicitiir,  et  vanos  dedocuisse  deos. 
Hoc  ego  delatos  placido  per  carula  carra, 

Scire  locus  voloi  quid  daret  iste  novi 
niic  Leniades  humih  reg[nabai  in  anla, 

Leniades,  magnis  nomlitatis  avis. 
Una  duas  cepil  easa  cum  genitore  paella^ 

Cluas  Amor  undarum  crederet  esse  StiM, 
Nee  tamen  inculti  gelidis  latuere  sub  antiiii 

Accola  Danubii  qualia  snsvus  habet 
Mollia  non  desunt  vacua  solatia  vita, 

Sive  libros  poseant  otia,  sive  lyram. 
Fulserat  ilia  aies,  legis  qua  docta  sopemts 

Spes  hominom  et  curas  gens  prociu  ease  jobit 
Ut  precibos  jostas  avertat  nummis  iraf  ^ 

Et  summi  accendat  pectus  amore  bom. 
Ponte  inter  strepitus  non  sacri  munera  cuHoa 

Cessarunt,  pietas  hie  quoque  cura  Mt 
Nil  opus  eat  aris  sacra  de  turre  sonantis 

Admonitu,  ipsasuas  nunciat  hora  vices. 
Cluid,  quod  sacrifici  versavit  fcsmina  libroa  7 

Sint  pro  legitimis*pnra  labella  eacris.^^ 
Ctuo  vagor  uRenus  7  quod  ubique  requiritur  Ms 
est, 

ffic  secnra  quies,  hie  et  bonestoa  aiiidr. 


SKIA. 
PoNTi  profondis  dausa  reoessibii^ 
Strepens  procellis,  mpibvs  obsita* 
Cluam  grata  defesso  virentem, 
Skia,  sinum  nebuloaa  pandia  I 

His  cura,  credo,  sedibus  ezulat ; 
His  blanda  certe  pax  habitat  locis  t 
Non  ira,  non  moeror  quietis 
Insidias  meditator  boris. 

At  non  cavatA  rupe  lateacere, 
Menti  nee  agr®  montibus  aviis 
prodtfst  vaffari,  nee  frementea 
In  specula  numerare  fluctusL 

Humana  virtus  non  sibi  suffieit ; 
Datnr  nee  lequum  cuique  animnm  aflli 
Parare  posse,  utcunqne  iactet 
Grsudiloqnoa  nimis  alta  Zeoo. 

Ejtastuantis  pectoris  impetuni 
Rex  summe,  solus  tu  regis,  arbiter; 
Mentisque,  te  tollente,  floctua ; 
Te,  resident,  moderante  lluctiHk 

ODE  DE  SKIA  INSULA. 

Paaiuo  terras  ubi  nnda  rupee 
tiiabuliai  '-— 


Torva  nbi  rkkaft 


Rocftlibomi 


Vite  «UM  niillo  deooimU  colto 
8^««Uet  infiniiii^  ligwIqM  ' 


I  fdAbroM  longiy 
lattr  ignotB  iftni|Mlw  Io^md, 


TSvSaAilciiT 


BfBA  a^o  pmgit  citato  coraam ; 
•4k',Ai'4m  Mqmic  dies  fiyacfun  I 
Bpm  wmtMrnm  ta  PuiL  tecmida 
SpoB^tu  MBoia  cndidb  Domnllit ; 
gpia  Ivdil  •laHdMy  melaqiM  osco 
Ebk  iiitf»  infawiwi  lodcof  koBudlofk 


.VKRHTJS, 

'  fntatm.  ai 

,  altiioi  oapra  «ecaiida  Joym^ 


'  fmrBtvL  amlM  bifl  torrid  prmnia  Jtctia 


AD  raMIKAM  QUANDAM  OENEROSAM  QUjB  LI- 
BCRTATIf  CAUSjB  IN  SBHMONB  PATaOCINATA 
rUERAT. 

LiBsa  ut  esse  velim  suamBti,  pulchra  Maria : 
Ut  maneam  bber,  palchra  Maria,  vale. 


JACTURA  TEMPORIS. 

HoBA  perit  fiirtim  Istis,  mens  teraporia  ae^ra 
Pigntiam  incasat,  nee  minus  hora  perit. 


duAS  nayis  reoipit,  quantum  sit  pond  us  aqua- 
rum, 
Dimidium  tanti  ponderis  intrct  onus. 


duoT  vox  missa  pedes  abit  hone  parte  secunda  ? 
Undecies  eentom  denoe  quater  aade  doosque. 


Kk  BIPZION.* 

EUsv  *A.\if9tln  rpdttv  xatpovva  ypdfovra 
'BoAt*¥  rt  fitovs  B(pxi9V,  iff}  co^&v^ 

mat  ptoVy  ttxtVi  irav  plrprtt  ^avdroto  piXtcfft^ 
XoD  wort  YPti^l^ii'Ov  Bipx<ov  iWov  txon. 

*  The  ReT.  Dr.  Tlioins?  B4rch,  author  of  the  Hiitorr 
sfths  RoyftJ  ftocicty,  tnd  other  works  of  not*. 


m$H^ 


UMA  fiT  sk  J^^  U^  finp$» -S^ 

m  ELnciB  ENiaiiiL 

OmfinnB  flMdMinMriof     Ymm  mam 


Omniay  nee  ami  Bont  i 


^.^*    ' 


t  O  tPi  banifpwJB  criiBina  l^ 
VmaimW'enptttooStmaUmMifimnQ^ 
AnreiB  MBOleai  precilNi^  O  postw  BMJ 
Sanirwiiin  eatoalL  ne  UKH^UBtotn^gp^vi 
Mtann.  tandem  liberet  elementin, 
UiBwnaift  lava  fit,  Bonnn  Cbriato  «jb 


Pbb  Tite  tenebras  rennnqiie  ineerta  .. 

Numtne  pnesenti  ne  tmnie,  Patarl 
Me  dnait  luBBBncta,  DwiBp  Jwt  •focta 

Usque  regat  gfesius,  fllmtfa  IH^ 
flir  pnnnim  tni  JBWB  liBiiB.  whii  Ihb  ad 

MandatQmy  TiTam,  sic  DMmnrc|ae  tibi. 


Mb,  Pater  amBipotoM^  da  poro 


MwaaS!^ 


▼ant; 
Da  veniam  paosBsqiie  wiM,  da, 

Ut  tibi  quae  placeant,  omnia  i   _ . 
Solvi,  quo  Chnstos  cmiBtis  Miata 

Et  pro  mo  pretium,  to  patiare^  Pater. 


[Dec.  5.  1784.^] 
SuMME  Deus,  cui  cieca  patent  penetimliaeoii^, 

Gtuem  nulla  anxieUs,  nulla  cupido  fngiC ; 
Gtuem  nil  yafritiea  peccantum  subdola  c£t ; 

Omni  qui  spectans,  omnia  ubique  regiM ; 
Mentibus  a(Hatu  terrenas  ejice  sordes 

Drvino,  sanctns  retrnet  ut  intus  amoir . 
filoquiuraque  potens  Unguis  torpentibns  aflhr 

Ut  tibi  laus  omni  semper  ab  ore  sonet : 
Ssjiffuine  quo  gentes,  quo  secula  cuocta  pta^iC, 

Hfec  nobis  Christus  promeruisse  velit  • 


PSALMUS   CXVII. 

Anni  qua  volucris  ducitur  orbita, 
Patrem  ccBlicolum  perpetuo  colunt 

♦  The  ladj  on  whom  ihe«e  verses,  and  the  Latin  ease 
ihai  immediately  follow,  were  wriuen,  is  ibe  celebrated 
Mrs.  Clisaboib  Carter,  who  translated  tho  works  ofdiie- 
tetue  frjHn  the  Oroek-  ^^ 

t  This  «nd  the  three  following  anicIc-9  are  uetrtettl 
versions  of  collects  in  the  Limriry;  the  first,  of  that! 
bc^mmni?  "  O  Ood.  whore  nature  and  prowrty;.-  iS 
3d  and  Sd,  of  Uve  collects  for  the  17th  and  sSm,  dJiMUra 
after  Tnnliy.  atK]  the  4ih,  of  the  Isi collect  in  Umm? 
munion  service.  ^^ 

•'•'turns ;  and «ifbt tfsy«  hnffin  his  deceaas 


PO£llATA. 


btb 


QiVffnM  sangaiiiB  crete 
Gentes  nnckiqiie  camine. 
Patrem,  cujus  amor  blandior  in  diea 
Mortales  miseros  servat,  attt,  fovel. 
Oranea  undi<^oe  gentes, 
Sancto  diate  carmine. 


*  Sev  to  8?eva,  levitas  sive  improba  fecit, 

Musca,  meie  comitem,  participemqns  dafMS, 
Pone  metam,  rostrum  fidena  imiaitte  cukillo, 

Nam  licet,  ct  toto  proluc  Ineta  mero. 
Tu,  quamcunque  tibi  velox  indulserit  annus, 

Carpe  diem,  fugit  hcu,  non  reTocanda  diea ! 
Cla»  DOS  blandacon>es,  quae  nos  perducateodeoi, 

Volvitur  bora  mibi,  voivitar  bora  tibtl 
Una  quidem,  sic  fata  volunt,  tibi  vivitur  aeatas, 

Ebeu,  quid  decies  plus  mihi  sexta  dedit ! 
OKm  pneteritae  numeranti  tempera  vitT, 

Sezaginta  annis  non  minor  nnns  erit 


t  Habbo,  dedi  quod  alteri ; 
Habuique,  ouod  dedi  mihi ; 
Sed  quod  reliqui,  perdidi. 


fEWALTONI  PISCATORE  PERFECTO 
EXCERPTUM. 
NvNC,  per  fframina  fusi, 
I>tnB&  nonae  salicti, 
Diim  defenditur  imber, 
Molles  ducimus  boras. 
Hie,  dum  debita  morti 
Paulum  vita  morator, 
Nunc  rescire  priora. 
Nunc  instare  loturis, 
Nunc  summi  prece  sanctft 
Patris  numcn  adire  est    . 
Gluicquid  quaeritur  ultra, 
Caeco  ducit  amore^ 
Vel  spe  ludit  inani, 
Lnctus  moz  pariturum. 

*  Th«  aboTe  la  a  rersion  of  the  dong,  "  Buaj,  curlotia, 
thlrsgr  fly." 

t  Tnese  Unea  are  a  version  of  three  aentencea  that  are 
aam  io  tbe  manuscript  to  be  "On  the  monument  or  John 
of  Doncaater  :**  and  which  are  as  follow  : 
what  I  ^re  that  I  have  ; 
What  I  spent  that  1  had ; 
What  I  left  that  I  loau 
t  These  llnea  are  a  translation  of  part  of  a  Sootf-iti  the 
Complete  Angler  of  Isaac  Walton,  wriuen  by  John  Chalk- 
hill,  a  friend  of  Spenser,  and  a  food  poet  la  his  ttme. 
They  are  but  part  of  the  last  stansa,  which,  that  dM  nader 
may  bare  it  entire,  is  here  given  at  length 
If  the  sun^e  excessive  heat 
Maice  our  bodies  swelter 
To  an  osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  Khclter. 
Whore  in  a  dike. 
Perch  or  pike, 
Roach  or  dace. 
We  do  chase, 
Bleak  or  gudffeon, 
Without  grudging, 

We  are  still  contented. 
Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 

Under  a  tfreen  willow, 
That  defenda  us  (h)m  a  ahowar, 
Making  earth  our  pillow. 
Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray, 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath ; 
Other joys 


^Gtussauis  iter  tendis,  vitreas  qua  iucidus  undaa 
&>eluncie  lat^  Thamesis  pnetendit  opaoos ;      - 
M armored  trenidant  qua  \mut  m  fomice  gutts, 
Crystaitisque  latex  fractus  scintillat  acutis  * 
GemmBqae,  luzurke  nondum  famulata  nitenti 
Splendit,  et  incoquitur  tectum  sine  firaude  ra^* 

tallum ; 
Ingredere  O  !  rerum  pur&  cole  mcnte  parentem ; 
Auriferasque  auri  metuens  scnitare  cavernas. 
Ingredere !  Egeriac  sacrum  en  tibi  panditur  an- 
trum I 
Hie,  in  se  totum,  longe  per  opaca  futuri 
Temporis,  Henncum  rapuit  vis  vivida  mentis : 
Hie  pia  Vindamius  traxit  suspiria,  in  ipsA, 
Morte  memor  patriae ;   hie,  IVlarmontt  pector« 

prima 
Coelestis  fido  caluerunt  semina  flamnue. 
Temnereopes,  pretium  sceleris,  patriamque  tutri 
Fortis,  ades ;  tim  sponte  patet  yenerabile  liman* 


GRiECORUM  EPIGRAMMATUM 
VERSIONES  METRICiE. 
Pag.  2.  Brodxi  edit  Bas.  Ann.  1 549. 
Nqn  Argos  pugilem,  non  me  Messana  creavit ; 

Patria  Sparta  mihi  est  patria  olara  virim. 
Arte  Talent  isti,  mihi  robo  rerivere  solo  est, 
Convenit  ut  natis,  inclyta  Sparta,  tuis. 


Br.  9; 

CluAMOOQUiDBM  passim  nulla  ratione  fcnruntttr, 
Cuncta  cinis,  cuncta  et  ludicra,  cuncta  nihiL 


Br.  ft. 
PCCTORB  qui  duro,  crudos  de  vite  racemos 

Ventori  exsecuit,  vascula  prima  men, 
Labraque  constrictus,  semesos,  jamq[ue  tfltendos 

Sub  j^ibus,  populo  pnctereunte^  jadt 
Siipplicinm  buic,  quoniam  crescentia  gaudi  laesit, 

Det  Bacchus,  dederat  quale,  Lycurge,  tibL 
Hs  poterant  uvte  heto  convivia  canta 

M^lcere,  aut  pectus  triste  levare  malls. 


Br.  8. 
Fbrt  humeris  daudum  validis  per  compita  cxcom, 
Hio  oculos  socio  commodat,  ille  pedes. 


Br.  10. 
Clui,  mutare  vias  ausus  temcque  marisqus^    . 

Trajecit  monies  nauta,  fretumque  peaeS| 
Xerzi,  tercentum  Spartie  Mars  obstitit  acns 

Militibus;  terris  sit  pdagoquc  pudor! 


Br.  11 

Sit  tibi.  Calliope,  Parnassum,  cura,  tenenti, 
AJtcr  ut  adsit  Homerus,  adest   etenim    " 
Achilles. 


Br.  18. 
Ad  Muaas  Venus  haec ;  Veneri  parete  pueBa^ 

In  vos  ne  missus  spicula  tendat  amor. 
H«c  Mu8«  ad  Vencrem ;  sic  Marti,  diva,  mineri% 

Hue  nonquam  volitat  dcbilis  isto  puer. 


♦  The  abore  lines  are  a  version  of  Pope»a  veraea  on  his 
own  grocto,  which  bagin,  "  Thou  who  shaH  aMp  wMrs 

TkunM*  tranaliiaattL  «A«a  "  ... 


Thanaa*  naaaloflML  wa«a ' 


Niatetoi 

•  ,]JtoeiMliiiiJKMtMidlidA««RJag^ 

Fir  flttetuf  vitas  MB  tibi  canoi  cot. 


Br.M 
HmiAbooii  qpum  none  initet  M^rama  Ihuuii^ 

FJum  mmtonM  Meula,  ^uee  boob  { 
IMWWi|  iitiiii^[M^csvMii|  am  toupoi*  pMcity 


MQiw^VAM  jugva  BMMibw  OOWll,  Mt 
ftiofQjgwcfiimilM  habebctim; 
QnoA  ntm  mih  m^  peCoi  Biacrint^ 
m^  aaqnid  nbnMi  ctt  iwaii  probataiii. 


n  •«  oplo  aut  praoibitt  jNMoo  ditetocra^  pMcii 
flk  oomflnta  nilii  nta  doloni  caraiiL 


ftievaad 


fir.M. 


iOTA  adpanperiam  tandiLcai  oomn  coidi  att 
•Uki  atan^  al  niiUaa  adtfcaro  dMM. 


.  Br.U. 

n  ttifiia  dnloa  pi^  aUeiuB  aeemnbaia  hmom^ 

Kae  piobfoia  ante  mta  nt  o&  gvhi ; 
&p  fleb  llaU^  fictk  loiTara  aadminM, 
_  AiidwM  doMJBo,  eoflaciymaaiiqna  too. 

hand  taeami  tacnm  natioa  tikdor  no- 


Sed 


quam, 

Milise 


ridens,  atque  dolens  Milue. 


Br.  26. 
Nia  non  mortale  est  mortalibus ;  omne  quod  est 
hie 
PnBtereant,  aut  hos  pneterit  omne  bonum. 


^  Br.  26. 

DiMOcaiTE,  invisas  homines  majore  cachinno, 

Plus  tibi  ridendum  secula  nostra  dabunt. 
Heradite,  float  lacrymamm  crebrior  imber ; 

Vita  hominum  nunc  plus  quod  misereris  habet 
Interea  dubito  :  tecum  me  causa  nee  ulla 

Ridere,  aut  tecum  me  lacrimarc  jubet 


Br.  26. 
EuoR  Iter  yitae  ut  possis  :   rizisque  dolisque 

Perstrepit  omne  forum;  cura  molesta  domi 
est. 
Ruia  labor  lassat ;  mare  roille  ]>ericula  terrent; 

Verte  solum,  fient  causa  timoris  opes ; 
Paapertas  misera  est ;  multae  cum  conjui^  lites 

Tecta  ineunt ;  ccelebs  omnia  solus  ages,  (est 
Proles  aucta  gravat,  rapta  orbat,  c«ca  juventa 
^Tirtus,  canities  cauta  vigore  caret  (oras 

Em  optent  homines,  aut  nunquam  in  luniints 

r— ;—  ftut  visi  luca  rapaiita  mori. 


lniiiliiBiiiiMHy 


C9tv ji  ana  flMirta  li^ga « 


Nob  Titanda  giavami 
Dnloiadatiiata 

LnnMpa  qnaa  al  aol 
T«rariiMatalB% 

Fortabooiyiilmceo 


frdtt 


TsamAii 
Oirid 


ll1Mfa■^da^lI»] 


;t7. 


Natos  eram  kayinaa^ 


Bant  qaibot  a  laofyaia  tuk 
Tale  hoaunnm 
aelliiniy 
Ctaod  mora  in  aamao  mikn^  aC 


GtuisQDis  adit  lectos  elati  ozore 
Nanfragus  iratas  ille  retentat  aquaa. 


Br.  tS. 


Br.  3a 

Faux  ante  alios  nullius  debitor  »ria : 
Hunc  sequitur  ccslebs ;  tertiuB,  oibe,  venis. 

Nee  male  res  cessit,  subito  si  fbnere  apooaam 
Ditatos  magna  dote,  reoondia  hmnoL 

His  sapiens  lectis,  Epicurum  quaerere  fhutra 
Ctnales  sint  monaaea,  quit  6t  inane,  i 


Br.  31. 

OPTAaiT  quicunaue  senex  sibi  longino  asTom, 
Dignus  qui  multa  in  lustra  teneseaty  erit. 
nm  piocul  est,  optat,  cum  veni^  quiaqne  oa- 

nectam 
Incusat,  semper  spe  meliora  videt 


Cum 


Omnis  vita  nimis  brevis  est  fetidbus.  una 
Nox  miseris  longi  temporis inst^habet 


Br.  46. 


^  Br.  65. 

QaATiA  ter  graU  eat  velox,  sin  finta  noretor 
Gratia  m  resUt  nomina  Agna  stew 


POEMATA. 


667 


Br.  56. 
Scu  pr«ce  potcamr,  seu  non,  da  Jupiter  omne, 
Magno,  boRum ;  omne  malunii  et  poscentibns 
tibnue  nobis. 


Br.  60, 

Mc,  cane  vitato,  canis  excipit  alter:  eodem 
In  mo  animo  tellas  gignit  et  unda  feras, 

Neo  minim ;  reatat  lepori  conscendere  ccuumi 
Sidflreus  tamen  hie  territat,  ecce  canis ! 

Br.  70. 
TsLLVBi,  arboribaa  ver  frondena,  sidera  cgbIo, 
Gneche  et  urbs,  arbi  est  iata  propago,  decoa. 


Br.  75. 
iufiA  facta  patrans,  homines  fbrtasse  latebts, 
Non  potens,  meditana  prava,  latere  Deoa. 


Br.  75. 
AjiTfovE  satyram,  Danae  aaram,  Europa  }a- 
vencum, 
Et  cycnvm  fecit,  Leda  petita  JoTem. 

Br.  as. 
JBri  sat  novi  quam  aim  breria ;  aatra  tuenti, 

Per  certaa  stabili  lege  voluta  vices, 
Tangitnr  haiid  pedibus  tellua ;  conviva  Deomm 

Ejqileor  ambrosiis  ezhilarorque  cibia. 


Br,  96. 
GtuoD  nimiam  est  sit  ineptom,  hinc,  at  dizere 
priores, 
Et  melli  nimio  fellis  amaror  inest. 


Br.  103. 
Puppc  ^bematrix  sedisti,  audacia,  prima 

Diritiis  acuens  aspera  corda  vimm ; 
Sola  rates  strais  inndaa,  et  dalcis  amorem 

Lucri  ulciscendum  moz  nece  sola  doces. 
Aurea  secla  hominum,  quorum  spectandosocellis 

E  longinquo  itidem  pontus  et  orcus  erat 


DiTBscis,  credo,  quid  restat?  quicquld  habebis 
In  tumulom  tecum,  morte  jubente,  trahes  7 

DiTitiaa  cumalas,  pereuntes  negUgis  horaa 
Incrementa  SBvi  non  cumulare  poles. 


Br.  126. 
Mater  adulantum,  pfolcsque  pecunia  curas, 
Teque  frui  tinsor  est,  teque  carere  dolor. 


Br.  126. 
Mb  miserum  sors  omnis  habet  ^  floreatibus  annis 

Pauper  eram,  nummis  diffluit  area  seois ; 
Ctoem  uti  poteram  quondam  Fortnna  negayit, 

Gtueis  uti  nequeo,  nunc  mihi  prsbet  opes. 


Br.  127. 
MvBMOflTNX,  ut  Sappho  melEta  voce  caoentem 
Audiit,  irata  est  ne  nova  Musa  foret 

Br.  152. 
Cum  tacet  mdoctus,  sapientior  esse  videtur, 
Et  morbus  tegitur,  dura  premit  ora  pudor. 


Br.  155. 
Nunc  huic,  nunc  aliis  cedens,  cuia  farra  M«> 
nippuB 
Credit,  Achflsmenide  nuper  agellus  erauK 
Ctuod  nulU  proprium  versat  Fortuna,  putabat 
Hie  suum  stolidus,  nunc  putat  ille  suum. 


Br.  156. 
Non  Fortuna  sibi  te  gratum  toUit  in  altum ; 
At  docet,  ezemplo,  vis  sibi  quanta,  tuo. 


Br.  162. 
Hic,  aurum  ut  reperit,  laqueum  abjicit,  alter  ut 
aurum 
Non  reperit,  nectit  quem  reperit,  laqueum. 


Br.  167. 
Vive  tuo  ez  anirao,  vario  rumore  loquetur 
De  te  plebs  audaz,  hie  bene,  et  ille  male. 


Br.  168. 
ViTJB  rosa  brevis  est,  properans  si  carpere  nolii^ 
Q,uaerenti  obventet  moz  ame  flore  rubua. 


Br.  170. 
PuLiciBus  monus,  reetinct&  lampade,  stultus 
Ezclamat:  nunc  me  cemere  desinitis. 


Br.  202. 
Mbnodotum  pinzit  Diodorus,  et  ezit  imago, 
Praeter  Menodotum,  nulllus  absimilis. 


Br.  205. 
Haud  lavit  Phido,  baud  teti^pt,  mihi  febre  calenti 
In  mentem  ut  venit  nominis,  intent 


Br.  210 
Ntcticoraz  caotat  lethale,  sed  ipsa  canon ti 
Demophilo  auscultans  Nycticoraz  moritur. 


Br.  212. 
Hermbm  Deonun  nuncium,  pennis  levem, 
Ctuo  rege  gaudent  Arcades,  furera  boum, 
Hujus  paleetrsB  qui  vigil  custos  stetit. 
Clam  nocte  toUit  Anlus,  et  ridena  ait : 
P^restat  magistro  sepe  discipulus  suo. 


Br.  223. 
Clui  jacet  hie,  servus  vizit,  nunc,  lumine  cassusi 
Dario  magno  non  minus  ille  potest 


Br.  227. 
Fuiftrs  Alezandri  mentitur  fama :  fidesque 
Si  Phcabo,  victor  needt  obire  diam. 


Br.  241. 
Nauta,  quia  hoc  jaceat  ne  percontere  sepulchro, 
Eveniat  tantum  mitior  unda  tibi ! 


Br.  256. 
Cur  opulentns  eges  7  tua  cuncta  in  foenore  ponti. 
Sic  aliis  dives,  tu  tibi  pauper  agis. 


Br.  262. 
Glvi  pascit  barbam  si  crescit  mente,  Platoni, 
Hirce,  parem  nitido  tua  barba  facit 


FGBMATA. 


Bi;M6. 

Stngaioe  Aoastefld ;  eaacte  oii|Ndli  jMent  t 
Dfeui; 


Br.  187. 
CvwGtirAmBws  telloa  sal?  e,  levia  atCo  piMiQo 
LjHgeiii}  tent  son  gmvk  3l6  tibi. 


Br.SM. 
NAvnuam  hie  jaoeo;  oontn,  JMset  eeee  oo- 


Iten  oreiM  teme,  nc,  pclagoqne 


fii;301. 
Gtvo  Mlrsre  jobop  me,  pMiimet     Cofi^t 

i  ^M  Don  to  iid0o^  plewt  «kM» 


BvlbnuieetTimottmb 
Cerben  tomonaiM^ 


Be  IOC 
totiiif  juiilar«Niy. 
p«tatyifl^«afa 


Br.  807. 

VlTAM  a  tMdBOHBO  MOEUW  BUhl  fiiuet  Ulllll% 

Aftra  niBdimitioos  d  mpdo  Y«n  docNot 
SoiBcit  hoe  Totii.  floe  bib  pnldieniiiiiii  «ti  eel, 
Et  aeniimi  triplex  Neetoris  nnia  capit 

Zmima,  qun  Wo  fbit  olim  corpofo  eemiy 
Corpore  nunc  etiun  libera  mcta  fait. 

Bfc.Sa8. 

£sfain7M  en !  Priami  raonumeiitiiiii ;  band  iHe 
merrtor 
CtMla^  fed  boBtilei,  quale  dedere  maniis. 

Br.  386. 
Hector  dat  gladium  Ajaci,  dat  balteum  et  Ajax 
Hectori,  et  ezitio  nninus  utrique  fuit. 

Br.  844. 

Ut  vie,  ponte  minaz;    mode  trae 
ulnai, 
lagemina  fluctus,  ingeminaque  sonum. 


BB.M 


Bb4IL 


BtPteiyeti 


Bn»VL4M 

C0ld8M0 


fvwtnm  boe 

▲ttUde  non  abna  dent  OIjb^bi^ 


Bi^dBf. 
Cma Jit eKtetma gratis  doanis honita mmH 


POMPEIL 

CVMlbgMhaild^QMH 

Te  maaetimpeniy  Roma, 


LAfmoMai  alibi  loeiqiletaiii 


Bk;«L 


^PM»< 


FOETUMJI 


ingentis  feiro  bu] 


Ei^8«ito^SestiiniAt*tiiriaMi|{Q^liUi|iL  ' 
Orator  atatoa  eat,  atatiimiae  otmlpr  iv^Pik 


Br.  344 

Naupraous  hie  jaceo ;  fidens  tamen  otere  velie, 
Tutum  aliis  aquor,  me  pereunte,  fait 


Br.  386. 
Hbraclitus  eg>o  ;  indocts  ne  Isdlre  lin^un 

Subtile  ingenium  quxro,  capaxque  mei, 
Unas  homo  mihi  pro  sexcentis,  turba  popelii 

Pro  nullo,  clamo  nunc  tumulatus  idem. 


Br.  399. 
Ambbaciota,  Tale  hix  alma,  Cleombrotus  infit, 

£t  saitu  e  muro  ditie  opaca  petit : 
Triste  nihil  passua,  animi  at  de  sorte  Platonb 

Scripta  iegens,  sollL  vivere  mente  cupit. 


Br.  399. 
Sbhtus,  Epictetua,  routilato  corpore,  vixi, 
n-tirw)rieque  Ima  curaqve  somma  De6m. 


TvuamA  eat  yifginitas  intaeta,  at  vHa 
OmiMaaliFeBedtirfagbBtatiftm;  ..    • 

Neqaitiaiiilbgiaiii^  aervali.  contndM  1m» 
Coojagiimi,  nt  pro  ta  dea  homiBam  pattte. 


Fbrt  hameriB,  venerabile  onoe,  Cytfaereiuabaiii 
Per  TroJ8B  flammas,  densaque  tela,  patrcoi, 

Clamat  el  Argivis,  vetuli,  ne  tangite,  vita 
Exigoom  est  Marti,  Bod  mihi  graode  locnmL 

Forma  animos  hominum  capit,  at,  ai  gntia  doM^ 
Non  tenet;  esca  natat  pulchra,  aed  ' 
abest. 


CooiTAT  aut  loquitur  nil  vir,  nil  oogitat 
Felici  thalamo  non,  puto,  rixa  strepit 


BvcciNA  diajecit  Thebarum  moBDia.  atnudt 
GtoB  lyra,  qoam  sibi  non  concinit  hafmoaia* 


Mknte  senes  olim  javenie,  Faustine,  premebaau 
Nunc  juvenum  terres  robore  corda  aeneo. 

Levum  at  utrumque  decuB^  juveni  quod  pnsbA 
olim 
Turba  senum,  juvenes  nunc  tribuero 


aeni. 


IExccPTiB  hoepitio  muasB,  triboere  libcUoa 
Herodoto  hoftpitii  prrmia,  qiNDque  tuiHa 


POMiATA. 


M9 


BtikLM.  met,  obaenrtiif  UbIIm.    D3  im  vtlm 

MBIK 

MiiMs  ttt  te  ociiliB  rim  potb  aflplcer^ 

Claba  Ch«mm«  toboles,  Phitarthei  dietvit 
Huie  iUtnUii  ingenio,  Eonuft  baiifM,  t«o. 

Dm  bene  oolbUoe,  ^oi  Roma  et  Qiweia  jeetet, 
Ad  DItoe  paribni  ptM&na  ire  docei ; 

oed  suiiileni  PtnuiMnB^  tttito  desclfteie  vnun 
9ert  p«le««8,  MgEo  Don  talit  db  ptrera. 

DATtiMFflhftfMimiilelorf  q«e4  nd  ipse  UMr 
PythagonMi  malleC,  voeem  hAMawt  epss. 

Faoi^M   ^ppi  et  sua  qui  rodiorem  mcoIr 
nottom 
Tidere^  ArofaidieeB  fapc  taianlaYit  Imniae : 
>  mgum  iwtwrfeii^  aw|iUuat  metyemy  elym 


if  eoenutt  miPi  wii  titaliqna  gmvetfi* 

C^iMM^nKi  {{f>fii  Ue  ponovM^^'ti^Eo^  AeiCavy 
doo  taa  tfjpaiitiir  geeCa.  Pfaampe,  lipte^ 

flpwta  jaoil  Ma  itboa  jwiet  et  fleiiwmin  lawnp, 
OmSr  tea  MaeeBm  i^oria  et  atan  ptia* 

«t  Jmata  cttdatert  rdee^ 
'  qii^ae  l«ev%  ^ntia. 


BbtD( 


Fioanvs  in  pratb,  legi  qnoa  ipse,  oorooam 
Contextam  ^ariia,  do,  Rhododea,  tibi : 

Hk  anemone  hmnet,  oonfeit  narciMus  odorea 
Cum  nolia ;  spirant  Ulia  mista  rooa. 

BJm  ledimita  comae,  mores  depone  snperbos, 
HflBC  peiHora  nhent ;  tn  pentnra  nites ! 

MuEBM  Asdepiades  sdb  tecto  nt  vidit  aTani% 
Cluid  tibi,  mos.  meemn,  dixit,  amice,  ittkf ' 

Mna  blmidiim  riaena,  respondit,  pelle  ttmorem ; 
Hie,  bone  vir,  sedem,  non  alimenta,  peta 


Blandam  lanrfid  eodam  dne  fine  lo<iisa^em| 
auam  tenet  iuc,  cnnctas  qu»  mane<^alte  qtfea. 


DicitBj  Cauddici.  geKdo 
Mugitnm  tomulna  com 


comprimit  Amphiloci 

Si  foraaa  .tnmalum  quo  oonditur  Smnariw  i 
foia 
Nillnerifiwies;  oasa  habet  et  eincrem. 

EPICETL 
Ma,  rex  deomm,  toqne,  dnc^  neceadtas^ 
Ctao,  leae  vestrft,  vita  me  feret  mea. 
Seqnar  ubenter,  sin  relaetari  ▼elim, 
Fiaia  scdestua,  n«o  tameo  minoe  seqoaib 


Bmn  tnnm  in  tnmnlom   laerymaram  deeidit 


CUiem  ftmdit  blando  inncUis  amore  dolor; 
dMuna  enim  cnnctia,  tonqoam,  dnm  vita  ma- 


Caiqve  eases  natua,  oniqne  sodalis,  eras. 
Hen  qnam  dnra  preeea  spredt,  qoam 

^nerdas 
Fkica,  jnventntom  non  ndserata  tnam ! 


AaTi  ignis  looem  tiibm|  tamen  artis  et  ignis 

Nunc  ope,  supptidi  Tirit  imago  md. 
Qtatia  nulla  hominum  mentes  tenet,  ista  Pro- 

metnei 
mmera  monenbnsL  si  retnlere  mbn. 


hjLA  tnnmphatiix  Graiftm  eoDsoeta  pfoeonon 
Ante  snas  agmen  Laia  habere  fiNTM, 

Hoe  Yeneri  apeculom ;  nolo  me  cemere  qnaHs 
'^  90  possum  cemere  qoalia  aram. 


CnsTBiDA  fabeOas  duleea  ganire  peritam 
PNaandtnr  lacmnia  fiUa  BBCBito  Sanlt  t 


B  THEOCRITO. 

PoBTA,  lector,  htc  qulescit  Hipponax^ 
Si  ds  scelestue,  pra^teii,  praciu,  mannor 
At  te  bonum  d  n6ris,  et  boabnatneft, 
Tatam  hie  aedile,  et  d  plfoet^  sopor 

Nov  immetito  culpanda  venit 
Pfoaftei  vaeors  insipieirtia, 
dm  eomriria  lantaaqne  dajwa 
Haarare  sois  juieete  modia 
Cantum,  vits  dulce  levamen. 
At  nemo  feras  iras  hominum, 
Domibus  daris  exitiales, 
Voce  aut  fidibus  pellere  docuit 
daeis  tamen  aptam  ferre  meddam 
Utile  cunctis  hoc  opus  eeset ; 
Namque,  ubi  mensas  oncrant  epabsy 
duoraum  dulds  luxuria  sont  7 
Sat  Istitii  sme  subsidiis, 
Factors  molii  mulcet  dubia 
C^upia  coBuae. 


To7»f» 


nUs  notify  irX«(cv  tfwn 


The  aboTs  is  a  Veraion  of  «  Latbi  Epiaram  on  lia 
AuaotM  John  Duke  of  lUriborouch»  by  Um  Abb*  SaItIbL 
which  is  M  Mlows  X 

Band  alio  naku,  fremuit  liars  aeer  In  annis : 
Baud  alio,  CTpriam  percuHc  ore  Deam. 

The  Dake  was,  fc  seems,  rsoMrkablj  hsndwsM  fa 
hto  persMi,  to  which  the  sKon4  lino  has  rsferaieo 

SEPTEM  JETATEa 

Pai«A  parit  terras  etaa,  docatque  secuoda, 
Erocat  Abiamnm  ddn  teitia :  quarta  rdinqvit 
jEgTptnm ;  templo  Solomonis  quinta  anpenit; 
CTium  sexta  timet ;  Istatur  septima  Chrialo. 

*  His  Tempdmanni  numeris  descripseiia  oriMB% 
■Cum  sex  centuriis  Judeo  millia  aeptem. 


a  To  the  aboTO  Lines,  (which  are  anfloisbed,  and  eaa 
thorelbre  be  onlj  offered  as  a  fragment)  in  the  Doctor^ 
aBanascrlpt,  are  profljred  the  words.  **  Oeographia  Mo- 
trica.**  As  we  are  referred,  in  the  first  of  the  ▼erssa,  to 
ToapioflBaB,  for  bavlnf  nimisbed  the  numerteal  eoai 
Chat  are  the  saUoct  of  tboai,  bis  work  has  bssa 
1,  StMs  of  wMch  li,  «A  INflt 
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